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I  AH  NOT   WASTED  BT  AmBODT. 

"LisscHEN,  Liiichen  I  Are  yon  uleep, 
Lisschen  t " 

There  vaa  qo  uuwer.  The  wind  nutled 
■ofUy  unong  mnimnriDg  leaveB.  Here  and 
tbeie  a  bird  twittered  lazily  in  the  drcuny 
noontide  hub.  That  waa  all— that,  and 
the  Bound  of  placid  breathing  here  in  the 
beart  of  the  dark,  deep  woods  that  clothed 
the  pretty  heighte  aroond  Nen-Waldegg, 

That  Uttle  village,  and  ita  siater  Liorn- 
bach,  were  qnite  ahnt  out  from  sight. 
Trees,  tall  and  short,  old  and  young,  large 
and  lender,  grew  cloae  and  thick  along 
the  sloping  hills  and  level  park-lands ; 
trees  that  were  clothed  sow  in  Uie  rich  and 
lovelf  leafage  of  spring,  and  ahnt  out  the 
hot  son  with  depths  of  cool,  dim  fhadow. 

A  little  stream  ran  swiftly  nndei  a  tiny, 
toy-like  bridge— a  Itttls  span  of  shallow 
water,  that  caught  the  sanbeama'  radi- 
ance throngh  swaying  boDghs,  and  in 
which  the  little  cluldien  came  to  bathe 
their  bare  brown  limbs,  and  by  whoae 
banks  the  old  wood-gathererB  sat  to  rest 
and  chatter.  Bat  even  the  little  stream 
was  qniet  today;  its  lalling  song  was  snb- 
dned.  The  dioway  bash  of  the  hour 
seemed  to  have  cast  its  spell  over  every- 
thing, save  those  bright,  girlish  eyee,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  and  glancing 
with  comical  dissatisfaction  at  the  sleeping 
figure  on  the  grassy  bank  beside  her. 

Yes,  Lisschen  waa  asleep.  She  had  fallen 
nndf  r  the  spell  to  which  the  birds,  and  the 


bnttei  flies,    and   the  shallow,  mnrmoring 
waters,  had  iuccambed, 

Her  knitting  bad  fallen  from  her  hand; 
her  head  lay  beck  against  the  soft  turf. 
The  grim,  hard-featnied  face  had  lost 
something  of  its  grimness  and  hardness,  for 
Sleep,  like  its  twin-siater,  Death,  has  a 
marvellous  way  of  emootbing  ont  the  lints 
aod  creases  of  the  human  visage,  and  be- 
stowing npon  it  that  serenity  and  qniet 
content  which  give  a  kind  of  beauty  to 
even  the  homeliest  or  the  most  forlorn. 

"  Poor  old  Lisschen  1 "  the  girl  mnr- 
mnred  softly,  "  she  doesn't  look  so  croEs 
when  she  is  asleep.  I  wonder  if  she  waa 
Always  crosa,  even  when  she  was  young. 
Fancy  Lisschen  ever  being  young,  though  1 
I  can  t  imagine  it.  Her  face  is  as  gnarled, 
and  brown,  and  wrinkled  as  an  old  tree 
stem,  and  her  hands  look  like  leather.  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  she  conld  ever 
have  been  pleasant  and  fair,  like  the  girls 
one  seea  Now,  I  wonder  how  long  she 
intends  to  sleep  t" 

She  clasped  her  hands  behind  herbead — 
such  a  pretty  uncovered  head  it  waa — and 
leant  back  lazily,  locking  up  through  tbe 
green  bonghs  to  where  the  hsze  of  sun- 
shine bomt  in  the  sky,  watching  the  filmy 
clouds  as  they  crossed  it  in  a  soft,  slow 
measure,  from  space  to  space  of  the  bine 
width  of  heaven. 

It  is  stupid  lying  idle  here  and  doing 
nothing,"  she  went  on.  "I  have  half  a 
mind  to  wake  Lisschen  and  make  her  talk, 
only  she'll  be  so  aow." 

"Don't  wake  her,  then,"  murmured  a 
voice  near  by — a  lazy,  pleasant  voice,  with 
just  a  little  uncertainty  in  its  accent  that 
seemed  to  give  a  distinct  charm  to  the 
guttural  German.  "Don't  wake  her;  come 
up  here  and  talk  to  me." 

The  girl  did  not  start,  unexpected  as  was 
the    intrusion;   she    only  unclasped  her 
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haadft,  aad  toroed  her  bead  in  the  dine- 
iioii  of  the  speaker.  Doing  so  she  eaogbli 
the  ootliee  of  a  4|uze  stretched  oa  Ham 
graas  a  few  jarda  of^  and  lather  above  tke 
ferel  ot  her  own  resting-place. 

'*Are  joa  coming  1  resomed  theyoice 
a  little  plaintirely.  '*  I  can't  see  you ;  I 
am  blind." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  dow, 
uncertain  grace,  and  looked  np  cnrioaaly  at 
the  speaker. 

The  figure  told  her  nothmg,  except  that 
a  man  was  lying  on  the  bank,  his  face  al- 
most hidden,  ai^  the  upper  part  bound  by 
a  black  silk  handkerclttet  Some  ragne 
sense  of  pity  and  cariosity  stole  across  her 
heart.  She  did  not  speak,  but  went  slowfy 
op  the  slope  and  stood  before  the  stranger. 

'*  Was  I  talking  aloud  I  "  she  asked  him 
softly.     "  I  did  not  know." 

The  recumbent  figure  raised  itself  at 
sound  of  her  voice.  She  saw  then  that  the 
smooth  face  and  finely  moulded  chin,  and 
down-ehaded  upper  lip,  bespoke  youth,  and 
the  fiight  of  the  disfiguring  bandage  touched 
her  heart  with  new  compassion. 

''  And  are  you  really  blind  % "  she  asked. 
"  And  all  alone )  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
losing  yourself  in  the  woods  1 " 

A  smile  curved  the  handeome  mouth 
under  shade  of  the  fair,  faint  nu)UBtache. 

"  I  expect  my  servant  back  presently," 
he  said.  '*He  only  went  down  to  the 
Restauration.  I,  too,  fell  aeleep  like — 
Lisschen.     By  the  way,  who  is  Lisschen  f " 

"  Hush,"  said  the  girl  softlv.  "  You  will 
wake  her,  and  then  she  will  be  crosa  She 
is  almost  always  cross." 

"  What  an  extremely  pleasant  old  per- 
son!" he  answered,  lowering  hia  voice 
though,  at  the  girl's  hint  **  I  will  tiy  and 
not  wake  her,  as  you  give  her  so  bad  a 
character.  I  presume  she  ia  old  and — and 
otherwise  eatimabla     Is  she  your  nurse  1 " 

"  Nurse  ! "  the  girl  laughed  softlv.  •*  Oh, 
no.  I  am  not  so  young  as  all  that.  In 
fact^  I  am  quite  grown  up.  I  shall  soon  be 
sixteen.  Oh,  no  1  Lisschen  is  our  servant 
She  is  quite  old ;  she  was  old  whtti  I  was 
a  baby.  She  came  here  with  me  from 
Dornbach  to-day.     I  live  there." 

'*  So,"  he  said  tranquilly.  "  I,  too,  live 
at  Doinbach — for  the  present.  I  came  to 
Vienna  for  advice  about  my  eyes.  They 
are  getting  better  at  last.  But  the  city 
waa  &o  hoi  I  really  could  not  bear  it,  so  I 
have  t^tken  rooma  at  Dornbach  for  a 
montL  By  that  time  I  hope  mj  aight 
will  be  quite  restored;  the  oculist  believea 
now  that  it  wilL" 


"  How  fflad  you  wSI  be  f*  die  said  aol^. 
"  It  must  be  teniUe  not  to  see.  Fancy  me 
without  the  sky  and  the  sun,  umd  all  the 
beautiful  thinge  ef  eartk  I  think  I  would 
rather  dia" 

'*  I  thought  so,  too,"  he  aeid  gloansil|L 
"  At  first,  when  they  said  there  waa  hepe^ 
I  dared  not  believe  them.  I  have  adteed 
greatly  both  in  body  and  mind." 

^'Yon  are  not— ^rmant"  ake  aAed 
hesitatingly. 

<*Oh,no  I  lam  English.  Iweaaiadiool 
in  Boim  for  many  yeara;  that  ii  how  I 
learnt  the  hngnegiB.  Then  I  weal  heme 
and  pasaed  far  the  aimy." 

"  You  are  a  soldiei^  then  1 " 
X  eoL    Sot  X  wnh  yon  wofud  nv  dews  j 
you  have  been  standing  all  this  time." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I "  she  quea- 
tioned.     '*  You  cannot  see." 

A  faint  smile  quivered  ov^  the  young 
man's  moutL 

"  Have  you  never  heard,  Fraulein,  that 
when  a  man  loses  one  sense,  Nature  kindly 
strives  to  atone  for  that  loss  by  sharpening 
those  that  are  leftl  The  sound  of  your 
voice  teHa  me  you  are  standing  upi* 

She  aeated  herself  on  the  bank.  The 
sunbeams  were  playing  at  hideand-sedc 
among  the  boughs.  Below  them,  with  her 
head  comfortably  pillowed  on  the  soft  turf, 
the  old  serving-woman  slept  placidly  on. 
Now  and  then  through  the  close  ranks  of 
the  trees  oould  be  seen  the  bent  figure  or 
fluttering  petticoats  of  a  wood-picker^  with 
her  bunole  of  sticks  on  her  bac^ 

It  waa  duskj  as  evemng  under  this 
green  shade,  and  aometimes  through  the 
fern  and  bracken  a  rabbit  peepei^  or  a 
bird  rustled  its  winga  for  flight 

"Bo  you  know,"  said  the  girl,  suddenly 
breaking  the  silence,  '*  I  have  never  been 
to  Wien,  though  I  live  so  near." 

"  That  is  Btrange,"  he  answered.  ''Why 
don't  vour  parents  take  you  ? " 

"  I  have  none,"  she  said  sadfy.  **  I  live 
with  my  grandfather  and  aunt.  I  remem- 
ber nothing  of  my  parents.  They  are 
angry  at  home  when  I  speak  of  thesL 
Lisschen  saya  my  motiier  was  foolish  and 
offended  gnmdfiather,  and  he  haa  never 
forgiven  her.  She  died,  and  left  me  a 
little  baby.  Aunt  brought  me  home — 
here,  and  I  have  lived  here  ever  since. 
That  ia  all  my  history." 

"  And  your  father.    Did  he  die  also  t " 

"  Yes.  That  h  all  they  have  ever  told 
me  of  him.^ 

''Are  they  old  people — these  relations 
of  yours  1 " 
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"Grandfather  is  old,  bat  armt  is 
not,  and  ahe  is  beaatifiil  still — ^bot  liss^ 
cken  says  my  mother  was  more  bean- 
tifoL  They^  were  twin  ostersy  and  so 
very,  very  fond  of  one  another.  Some- 
times I  wonder  why,  il  die  h>ved  my 
mother  so  dearly,  she  eamiet  lore  me  a 
littla  Bat  I  know  ahe  doee  nei.  She  is 
very,  very  good,  sofa  grandfather.  They 
flve  always  gmng  to  diarchy  and  they  give 
so  much  to  the  pmsts.  The  priests  come 
Yery  often  to  oir  hoase ;  no  one  else  comes. 
Bat  this  wiU  not  interest  yoa.  I  forget — 
I  hare  so  seldom  anyone  to  speak  to,  or 
who  cares  to  hear  me  speak." 

There  was  sach  a  ring  of  pathos  in  the 
efear  yoong  Toice,  that  it  touched  her 
aa<fitor  Adeply. 

'*' Indeed,  i  am  much  interested,"  he 
said.  **  Pray  tell  me  all  about  yoorselt  I 
too  am  very  lonely.  I  have  no  one  to 
care  about  me  rery  nearTy,  ezeept  an 
uncla  My  parents  died  when  I  was  a 
chfld.  Tou  see»  there  is  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  us  already.** 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  dropping  her  voice 
to  even  softer  tones,  "^  perhaps,  then,  you 
can  understand  something  of  what  I  fbel — 
not  so  much,  of  course,  for  you  are  a  man, 
and  men  are  so  different  They  have 
things  to  fili  their  Hfe  and  interest  them, 
and  take  their  thonshts  away  from  just — 
themselves.  We  haven't  Even  aunt 
says  that,  and  I — how  can  I  explain  ? — ^you 
can't  understand  what  it  is  to  seem  in 
everyone's  way;  not  to  be  wanted  or 
cared  for,  or  needed  by  any  living  soul 
I  have  been  like  that  always — always.  I 
often  wonder  why  it  is.  Do  you  think 
you  could  tell  me  f  " 

"I  certainly  cannot,**  he  answered 
gravely.  ^  Because  I  can't  Imagpne  tiiat  a 
girl  who  is  fair,  and  young,  and  innocent, 
and  charming — as  you  muiBt  be-^can  fail 
to  win  love  wherever  she  brings  the  sun- 
shine of  her  presence." 

**  That,"  ahe  said  gravely, "  is  very  pretty 
and  very  kind  of  you  to  say,  but  then  you 
have  never  seen  me»  and  you  do  not  know 
me ;  you  cannot,  therefore,  judgoi  I  must 
be  disagreeable  os  repulsive,  because  if  I 
were  not  they  would  be  kinder,  or  care 
for  me  mora  I  have  grown  weary  of 
trying  to  make  them  love  me.  The  priest 
alwaya  says  to  me,  'Patience,  my  chOd, 
patience,  it  will  aXi  come  round  in  Heaven'isi 
good  time.'  Bat  I  think,"  she  added 
dreiurlly,  ♦*  that  it  is  Heaven's  long  time^** 

'*  Poor  child  I "  said  the  sympathising 
voice  beside  her. 


She  glanced  quickly  at  him,  and  then 
went  on,  her  little,  slender  hands,  phtck- 
ing  nervously  at  the  daisies  which  grew 
amongst  the  blades  of  grass. 

^  I  think,  often  and  often,  that  my  mefe 
presence  makee  them  nnhappy;  it  recaEs 
somethings — I  iov^%  know  what,  and  no  one 
has  ever  toid  me.  If  they  seem  ihdSned 
to  be  kinder,  a  word,  or  Book,  or  action  ol 
mine  will  recall  this  shadow,  and  they 
freeze  back  again,  and  I  feel  once  more  that 
I  am  put  aside  out  of  their  hearts  Rke  a 
criminal,  or  an  aGen."* 

'*  My  dear  chM  1"  cried  the  young  macn, 
startled  and  perplexed,,  for  there  was  a 
sound  as  of  ^sars  in  her  voice,  "  you  are 
surely  too  sensitive ;  your  guardians  can't 
mean  to  be  unkihd.     Perhaps  you  tmcj 

"'Fancy,"  she  interposed  with  sudden 
passion.  "  Oh  no,  it  is  no  fancy,  it  is  a 
feeling  that  has  grown  up  with  me  from 
my  childhood;  ft  has  been  in  my  heart 
always — always.  And  now  Lisschen  says 
they  wish  me  to  enter  a  convent.  The 
priests  counsel  it,  and  there  seems  nothing 
else  to  do  with  mj  Mfb.  Welf,  I  am  not 
wanted  by  anybody  ;  perhaps  GK>d  will  let 
me  do  something  for  mm." 

She  spoke  so  simply,  with  such  childlike 
frankness,  that  the  young  man's  heart  was 
deeply  touched.  For  a  moment  he  was 
silent  His  right  hand  was  nervously 
fidgetting  with  tne  bandage  that  covered 
his  eyes ;  curiosity  was  getting  the  better 
of  prudence.  He  feh  as  if  he  must  gain 
one  look  at  the  fkce  belonging  tothat  lovely, 
sad  young  voice. 

She  had  forgotten  his  presence  for  a 
time ;  she  was  90  used  to  being  alone^  and 
to  speaking  out  her  thoughts.  When  with  a 
faint  sigh  she  turned  her  head  at  last  und 
looked,  she  was  bewfldered  at  finding  two 
sunny  blue  eyes  intently  observing  her. 
There  was  certainly  no  traee  of  blindness 
or  weaknms  about  them. 

••You — you  can  see !"  she  cried  hnpul- 
sively. 

••Yes;  Heaven  be  thanked!"  safd  the 
young  Englishman  energetically.  *•  I  was 
told  f  might  only  remove  the  bandage  in  a 
dark  room ;  but  for  the  first  time  I  have 
disobeyed  orders.  I  am  amply  rewarded,'' 
he  added  calmly,  as  he  once  mort*  replaced 
the  handkerchief.  "  Forgive  me,  but  may 
I  ask  your  name  t" 

"  My  name,"  she  said,  and  looked  down 
a^  the  daisies  in  her  lap  which  her  restless 
finders  were  weaving  into  a  garland. 
"  They  call  me — Gretchen.** 
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^'Gretchen,"  ha  Bald.  <'It  is  a  pretty 
name.'' 

He  was  thinking  of  the  picture  he  had 
seen,  which  he  thought  he  should  never 
forget — the  picture  of  a  slender  girlish 
figure  in  a  simple  gray  linen  dress,  witli  a 
face  as  fresh  and  innocent  and  fair  as  the 
spring  itself,  with  a  wealth  of  gold  brown 
hair  that  fell  in  one  long  heavy  plait  to  her 
waisty  and  two  lovely  dark-lashed  eyes  of 
deepest  violet  that  for  a  moment  had 
flashed  their  startled  wonder  on  his  own. 

Gretchenl  an  ill-omened  name.  He 
thought  of  it«  and  grew  silent  Lonely — 
unloved — and  with  such  a  facel  Amidst 
all  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky — that 
delicious  dreamful  enjoyment  which  had 
made  the  repose  and  shadow  of  the  wood 
so  pleasant,  a  feeling  of  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion crept  He  was  almost  sorry  he  had 
seen  her. 

Meanwhile  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
addressed  him  in  son:ewhat  dignified 
accents.  "  I — I  think  you  should  not  have 
told  me  you  were  blind,  if  you  are  not,"  she 
said  gently.  "  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you,  and 
I  came  to  talk  to  you,  and  all  the  time  you 
can  see  as  well  as  I  can." 

*'  Indeed,"  he  cried  eagerly,  '*  I  told  you 
the  truth,  and  I  removed  the  bandage  at 
a  great  risk.  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation. I  so  wished  to  see  to  whom  I  owed 
this  pleasant  half-hour." 

The  girl  stood  there  silent  The  colour 
came  and  went  in  her  face.  She  was  em- 
barrassed, and  yet  pleased.  There  was  no 
awkwardness  or  constraint  about  her — 
only  a  certain  little  pathetic  air  of  wounded 
pride  and  perplexity  that  made  her  infi- 
nitely charming. 

''Are  you  going  1"  he  asked  quickly,  as 
she  made  a  movement  ''Don't;  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  wake  Lisschen.  TeU  me  some 
more  about  yourselC  Do  you — do  you  really 
like  the  idea  of  going  into  a  convent  1 " 

"  I  have  always  been  brought  up  to  look 
on  it  as  the  best  and  highest  life,"  she  said 
slowly.     ''  It  would  be  wrong  to  rebel." 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. You  don't  like  it  Who  can  wonder  t 
I  suppose,"  he  added  irrelevantly,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  you  can't  speak  anything  but 
German  1 " 

*'No,"  she  said.  ''I  wanted  much  to 
leam  Euglish,  but  aunt  was  qtdte  angry 
that  I  should." 

"And  I,"  he  said,  ''speak  German  so 
badly.  I  want  to  express  myself  quite 
differently  to  what  I  do." 

"Oh,"  she  said  composedly;  "you  ex- 


press yourself  very  weU.   I  have  understood 
all  you  said." 

"  And  can  you  tell  me,"  he  asked,  "  why 
your  amiable  relativjBsdislike  my  language)" 

"It  is  not,"  she  answered,  "the  lan- 
guage only,  but  your  nation — ^your  people 
altogether — ffrandfiather  hatee  the  very 
name — English." 

"  But  why  1 "  he  asked  again. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell — I  only  know  they 
would  not  speak  to  an  Englishman,  or  Eng- 
lishwoman, if  they  could  help  it  No  doubt 
they  will  be  very  angry  when  I  tell  them  I 
have  been  speaking  to  you  for  so  long." 

"But  why  need  you  tell  themi"  he 
asked. 

It  was  the  first  intrusion  of  the  serpent 
into  the  innocence  of  Eden;  the  first 
shadow  of  doubt  thrown  across  a  mind 
that  held  still  the  crystal  clearness  of  child- 
hood. 

"  Why  1"  she  echoed,  and  looked  at  him 
and  then  away  to  the  sleeping  form  of 
Lisschen.  "I  never  asked  myself  the 
reason,  but  I  always  tell  them  everything. 
They  bade  me  do  sa" 

Ine  very  simplicity  of  the  answer  re- 
buked him,  and  for  a  moment  he  was 
sQent ;  a  curious  feeling  came  over  him ;  it 
was  as  if  a  sudden  light  had  flashed  full 
and  clear  upon  his  eyes,  awaking  his  sight 
to  some  sense  of  transparence,  and  beauty, 
and  colour,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
blind. 

So  might  a  child's  question  or  answer 
lift  the  heart  of  some  wise  philosopher  to 
a  height  far  above  human  reason,  by  the 
very  simplicity  of  its  beautiful  faith. 

"And  so  you  will  tell  them  of  this — 
meeting — and  they  will  be  angry — and 
perhaps  I  may  never  see  you  again,"  he 
said  regretfully.  "Doesn't  that  seem  a 
Uttlehardr' 

Her  bright  face  grew  grave. 

"  Do  you  thinkit  is  possible  that  I — ^might 
— see  you  again  I "  she  asked  hesitatingly. 

He  thought  to  himself  how  strangely 
innocence  resembled  coquetry,  but  he  only 
said: 

"  Very  possible — if  it  depends  on  me." 

"And  do  you  think,"  she  went  on 
anxiously,  "  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
if  I  did — not — tell  them — I  mean  if  they 
do  not  ask  ? " 

"  Certainly  not  wrong,  from  my  point  of 
view,"  he  said  energetically,  "^ut  of 
course  I  do  not  wish  to  influence  your 
conscienca  As  yet,  child,  you  ^ow 
nothing  of  a  divided  duty." 

"No,"  she  said  simply,  "duty  always 
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looks  plain  enough.  I  could  not  say  what 
was  not  true." 

"Let  na  hope  they  will  not  ask/'  he 
said  gently.  "  Eor,  indeed,  if  they  are  so 
unreasonable,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
don't  deserve  such  a  sacrifice  of  self  as 
your  whole  life  seems.  Why,  the  very 
birds,  and  flowers,  and  insects,  have  their 
summer  time  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
It  seems  hard  that  you  should  be  denied  it" 

*'  I  should  like  to  be  free— quite  free  1 " 
she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  as  she 
threw  back  her  head  and  looked  upwards 
through  the  swaying  leares.  **  But  I  sup- 
pose one  never  is  that" 

"Never,"  said  her  companion  bitterly. 
*'  Sknnetimes  our  fetters  are  silver,  or  iron, 
or  silk,  but  all  the  same  they  are  there — 
and  we  can't  break  them  if  we  would.  You 
may  be  thankful  if  yours  are  never  heavier 
than  the  duty  you  at  present  owa  Now  I 
am  goin^  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  Will 
yon,"  hesitatingly — and  looking  up  with  his 
concealed  eyes  to  where  he  knew  the  little 
sirlish  figure  was  standing,  "  will  you  shake 
hands  with  me  before  you  go  I  I  hear  my 
man  eommg  in  the  distance,  and  so  we 
must  part" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated — then  some- 
thing in  the  appealing  gesture,  the  help- 
lessness of  the  strong  young  form,  and  of 
the  very  hand  that  was  stretched  towards 
her  aeetung  hers,  swept  doubts  and  prudery 
away.  S^  went  a  few  steps  nearer.  Her 
little  bare  hand  fluttered  like  a  bird  in 
his  strong  and  eager  clasp. 

^  I  am  glad  to  nave  seen  you,"  she  said 
simply.  "  And  I  hope  your  eyes  will  soon 
be  quite  well  I  think,"  she  added, 
dimpling  with  sudden  laughter  at  memory 
of  the  stolen  look,  "there  is  not  much 
doubt  about — ^that" 

"If  I  wished  to  recover  sight  before,  I 
wish  it  a  thousandfold  more  now,"  he 
answered  with  so  deep  an  earnestness  that 
it  hushed  her  laughter  into  sudden  gravity. 
"And  now — no,  I  won't  say  good-bye, 
only,  Auf  Wiedersehen." 

CHEONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

FORFAR  AND  KINCARDINE. 

Once  more  we  may  regret  the  change 
m  the  nomenclature  of  these  Scottish  land^. 
Angus  and  Meams,  the  ancient  names  of 
Forfar  and  Kincardine,  are  better  known 
and  recognised,  and  have  higher  historical 
associations.    What  a  part  m  the  history 


of  Scotland  is  played  by  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  for  instance  1  and  yet,  if  we  refer 
to  a  modem  map  of  the  country,  we  shall 
fail  to  find  any  traces  of  their  principality. 
In  popular  phraseology,  too,  Angus  bodies 
have  a  separate  individuality  from  the 
men  of  Meams,  while  both  are  a  distinct 
variety  from  their  neighbours  beyond  the 
river  Dee,  generally  ^own  as  the  canny 
folk  of  Aberdeen. 

According  to  received  accounts,  Angus 
and  Meams  were  two  sons  of  Kenneth, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  were  made  the 
chiefs  of  these  two  divisions  of  ancient 
PicUand,  once  ruled  by  a  shadowy  kind 
of  functionary,  known  as  the  Maermor. 
The  Earldom  of  Angus,  since  the  days 
of  The  Bmce,  was  held  by  the  Bed 
Douglases,  of  the  younger  branch  of  that 
mighty  house.  But  the  hold  of  the 
Douglas  upon  Angus  was  not  so  strong 
as  that  of  the  other  branch  of  the  family 
upon  its  territorial  dominions.  Several 
powerful  families  of  Norman  origin  had 
settled  upon  the  fertile  plain  of  Strath- 
more,  and  allied  thtmeelves  sometimes 
with  the  Douglas  and  sometimes  with 
the  Stuart,  as  interest  or  passion  at  the 
moment  prompted.  The  eastem  side  of 
the  county  has  been  appropriately  called 
the  land  of  the  Lindsays,  from  that  great 
family — ^great  originally  in  wealth  and 
possessions,  and  great  in  its  fecundity,  and 
the  wide  -  spreading  branches  that  have 
sprouted  forth  from  the  parent  stem — a 
fbtem  whose  downfall  is  recorded  in  the 
fact,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  name 
has  disappeared  altogether  from  the  roll  of 
the  landowners  of  the  county. 

The  Lindsays  claim  their  descent  from  a 
Norman  ancestor,  and  derive  their  name 
from  an  obscure  little  commune  named 
Limesex  on  the  chalky  table-land  of  the 
Pays  de  Canz ;  but  the  first  of  the  name 
who  comes  into  any  prominence  in  Scot- 
land is  William  Lindsay,  of  Crawford, 
High  Justiciar,  under  William  the  Lion, 
whose  three  sons  founded  the  three  prin- 
cipal houses  of  Lindsay.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  family  was  Finhaven  Castle,  now  a 
min,  between  Forfar  and  Brechin;  and 
they  had  also  a  fine  house  in  Dandee,  a 
stately  mansion  with  its  gates  and  turrets. 
And  forth  from  these  noble  gates  rode  Sir 
David  the  Earl,  with  his  train  of  thirty 
knights  or  men-at-arms,  when  he  embarked 
from  the  Rock  of  Saint  Nicholas,  just 
opposite,  to  sail  for  London,  and  meet 
Lord  Welles  in  moital  combat. 

There  was  no  personal  quarrel  between 
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the  two  Knighta^  only  a  question  as  to  the 
raspectdyiB  pcowess  of  ti^ir  oonntrfmen*. 
The  lists  were  prepared  on  London  Bridge, 
and  BichanL  the  Second,  the  English  King, 
with  Ann  of  Bohemia^  hi&  Queen,  watch^' 
the  combat  from  a  guly  decorated  stand, 
while  the  hooses  and  gatewaye  on  the 
bridge,  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  every 
poiat  of  vantage-  on  either  side  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  These  last  were 
wo^olly  disappointed  wbm  tile  Soot 
proved  Ae  better  man,  and  held  his  aa- 
tagonist  at  his  mercy;  but  the  strange?' 
had  &ir  pla^^  and  the*  King  even  gra- 
ciously assured  him  tilait,  as  he  had 
beaten  his  adversary,  he  might  kill 
faun  if  he  pleased  Tlie  Scottish  Knight, 
howevev,  preferred  to  give  away  hi8>  van- 
quished foeman  tothe  Qaeen,  who  kindly- 
restored  him>  to  himself;  and  so,  liter 
much  feasting  and  pomp,  Sir  David  went 
back  to  his  own  country,  where  everybody 
felt  much  encouraged'  by  their  champions 
prowess^ 

There  Ib  nothing  left  of  the  old  home 
of  the  Lindeays  m  Dundee;  but  Fin- 
faotven,  with  its  melancholy  ruins,  is 
stilt  haunted  with  the  memories,  and,  as 
stories  go^  with  tiie  very  li^ectres  of  the 
lest  Lindsays. 

Chiefly  to  be  remembered  is  Al^Eander, 
the  fourth  Earl,  whese  disposition  is  sha- 
dowedierth  in  the  epitW  of  the  Tiger  Earl, 
while  lus  peraonal  appearance  is  suggested 
in  hie  alternative  titiie  of  Beardia  'Oiere  is 
no  doubt  tiuit  he  was  a  t^rible  ruffian. 

It  was  Beardie  T^o».with  tiie  Earl  of 
Boss,  f ormed^  that  celebrated  idliance  with 
the  Black  Douglas,  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  dagger  of  tiie  Eong.  And  yet  tiie 
murder  of  the  chief  of  tM  conspiracy  did 
not  daunt  the  Tiger  Eari.  When  the 
Gordons  of  the  North  declared,  for  the 
King  and  marched  into  Angus,  the  Earl 
came  out  to  meet  them,  and  felt  sure  to 
win  the  day.  His  own  men-at-arms  were 
but  little  outmatehed  by  tiie  (Gordons,  and 
he  had  a  reserve  of  the  best  axemen  of 
Angus,  under  the  Laird  of  Balnamoon. 
Just  before  the  battie  the  Laird  bad  occa- 
sion to  trouble  his  chief  about  a  little 
matter  of  businesa  There  were  certain 
lands  convenient  to  Balnamoon,  "the 
whilk  if  tiie   EmtI    mieht  grant   to   his 

faithful  servant "  The  Tiger  cut  short 

f  urtiier  speech  witii  a  growL  **  It  was  not 
a  time  when  the  speara  of  the  Gerdons 
were  gfittering  in  their  front  to  be  talking 
of  wadsets  and  feuferms.  To  the  front 
and  lay  on,  Balnamoon." 


The  Eari  msa^  be  supposed  to  have' 
fought  like  the  mcamate  tiger  he  was ;  but^ 
in  the  thick  of  tiie  fight  he  lookedi  round 
for  his  axemen,  and  behold  tbey^  were 
disappearing*  over  the  hiBs.  Tho  Barl 
had  the  go<Kl'  sense  to  know  wl^  he^wae 
beaten,  and  presentiyrode  for  hie  Uft  witii 
the  rest  of  Ms  mounted  f oQoweie. 

The  chase  was  shaip  over  the  earee 
and  right  up  to  the  castie  wall  ot  FiD> 
haven,  when  down  went  ik^  heavy  poxt- 
oriHs  behind  the  last  of  the  Lmdsay^ 
and  the  Gordons  hastily  dispeieed,  ei^ 
peoting  a  flight  of  arrows  from^  tbt' 
battiementa  So  close  had  been  the  chase^. 
that  one  of  the  youngest  and  branrest- 
Gordons  had  riddoi  mto  the  oourtyaid 
with  Ms  enemies,  uid  was  thus  trapped 
like  a  rat  in  a  caga  But  the  youth  kept 
his  own  coimsd ;  he  was  battered,  and 
dintedj  and  splashed  Hke  the  rest ;  no  one 
noticed  him,  and  he  nished  into  the  hall 
witii  all  the  other  warriorsi  hungry  and 
tiiirsty  from  tfare  fray.  Then  he  heaid  the 
old  'Kger  roar,  and  swear,  and  rave,  in- 
voking  all  kindaof  imprecations  upon  him* 
self  and  Bfidnunoon,  as  he  tossed  off  cup 
after  cup  of  blood-red  wine  from  his  sfivev 
gobleti  Then  tiiere  was  an  alarm  that  a 
band  of  G<NFdon8  was  riding  that  wi^,  and 
the  whole  aesemUage  rose  tumultuouriy, 
and  hastened  to  mount  and'  ride  out  to 
meet  them.  The  young*  foeman  contrived 
to  snateh  up  Beardie's  silver  cup  in  tiie 
confusion,  and  riding  out  mth  the  rest, 
took  occasion  soon  to  part  company,  and 
presently  was  lucky  enough  to  join  his 
chief  with  his  trophy. 

The  Tiger  Ear(  as  has  been  said,  faiew 
well  enough  uriimi  he  was  beatos ;  and,  as 
matters  went  badly  with  the  Douglas  fac- 
tion, he  tried  to  make  his  peaoe  with  the 
King.  Now  the  King  was  bitterly  incensed 
against  the  fiery  Earl,  and  had  sworn  fr 
great  oath  that  he  would  destroy  Fi»- 
haven  Castie;  but  the  Earl  oemiiig  be- 
fore the  Kins  barefooted,  and  trussed 
like  a  criminu  ready  for  the  scaffold,  the 
Koyal  pity  was  aroused  for  such  a  proud 
man  thus,  fallen;  and  the^  King  for- 
gave him  all  the  more  readily  tiiat  the 
Douglases  were  still  strong,  and  that  the 
Tiger  and  his  men  would  be  a  valuable 
reinforcement  for  the  Royal  army.  Thus 
the  King  ro(k  back  with  the  Earl  to  Fin- 
haven,  where  he  was  feasted  right  royalfy; 

The  tall  keep  stfll  remains,  shaken, 
riven,  but  still  unsubdued  by  time,  as  a 
testimony  to  Hie  Ejng's  clemency ;  and,  if 
tradition  is  to  be  believed,  as  a  monument 
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to,  the  cruelty  of  the  Tiger  EarL  For  high 
up  on  the  crest  of  the  soatb-east  wall  of 
the  castle,  are  still  visible  a  row  of  spikes, 
from  which  it  ia  said  the  heads  of  his 
victims  would  be  seen,  standing  in  a  row, 
on  any  fine  summer's  day  ;  among  others, 
in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  his  lady,  a  poor 
wapdering  minstrel  with  his  h^^  who9^ 
fate  is  told.in  the  ballad : 

The  lady  craved  pttv ;  bat  luuie  wad  he  gie« 

The  poor  aged  minstrel  must  die. 
And  C^wfora's  ain  hand  placed  the  grey  head  and 
lyie 

On  the  Bpjkes  o'  t|i9  tnrrot  so  high. 

The  common  fJaee  of  execution  was  the 
wide^preading  chestnut  tree  by  the  castle 
gata  This  wasa  majestic  and  venerable  tree, 
a  Spanish  diestnut  of  a  kind  then  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
Boman  soldier  had  dropped  a  nut  up<Hi  the 
spot — centuries  before — out  of  which  the 
tree  had  sprung,  and  so  went  on  flourishinff 
from  age  to  aga  Beardie  himself  regarded 
the  tvee  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  ve- 
neration; and  once,  when  a  poor  vouth 
limped  a  branch  from  it  to  make  a  wiJjdng- 
stick,  Beardie  pursued  the  lad  with  horse- 
man and  hound,  aadovertakinghim,  brought 
him  back|  and  hung  him  to  one  of  the 
branchesofthefakd  tree.  The  vengeance  of 
Heaven,  long  suspended,  for  this  ruthless 
deed  descended  upon  the  house  of  Lindsay. 
The  victim  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  place 
of  execution;  indeed  he  haunts  it  now,  and, 
known  as  Jack  Barefoot,  hovers  about  the 
place  as  a  reproach  to  the  tortured  spirit 
oi^  the  wicked  EarL  Body  as  well  as 
spirit,  indeed,  for  although  pedigrees  tell  us 
that  Earl  Beardie  died  ad.  1454,  it  was 
currently  believed  that  the  wicked  Earl 
still  survived  in  some  secret  chamber  of  the 
ruined  oaetle^  according  to  the  popular 
saying  : 

Earl  Beardie  ne*er  will  dee, 

Nor  pair  Jock  Barefoot  be  set  free, 

Ae  lang's  there  grows  a  chestnut  tree. 

Even  had  the  curse  depended  upon  the 
esdstence  of  that  particular  chestnut  tree, 
the  expiati<m  would  have  had  a  long 
course,  ror  the  chestnut  s^  held  its  ground 
by  the  oaatle  wall  iq>  to  the  year  1760. 

As  in  many  another  famUy,  there  was  a 
kind  ofakemation  between  good  and  bad, 
of  gentle  and  ferocious,  with  the  Lindsays. 
To  a  wicked  Earl  succeeded  a  good  Duke — 
yes,  actually  a  Duke — with  a  patent  still  in 
existence,  about  which  there  has  been 
question  of  privilege  even  in  the  present 
century.  Then  the  good  Duke  had  two 
bad  sons,  the  younger  oi  whom  killed  the 


elder,  and  did  not  venture  to  claim  his 
father's  dignities.  The  fratricide  made 
some  atonement  for  his  crime  by  djing 
gallantly  on  Flodden  Field.  A  successor, 
the  eighth  Earl,  David,  had  a  son  known 
as  the  Wicked  Master,  whose  character 
was  so  abomioaSle  that,  after  solemn 
arraignment  at  Dundee  in  1630,  he  and 
Mb  family  were  blotted  out  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  lordship  and  estates  trans- 
ferred to  the  kindred  house  of  EdzelL 
The  Wicked  Master,  however,  had  plenty 
of  friends,  who  fought  lustily  for  his 
rights,  and  even  besieged  and  took 
Fmhaven  Castle.  Eventually  the  Wicked 
Master's  son  succeeded,  who  was  an  aciivre 
partisan  of  Queen  Mary's  cause,  and  his 
son  was  the  hero  of  a  combat  with  the 
rival  hous^  of  Glamis.  Lord  Glamis 
was  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
and  passing  down  Stirling  High  Street 
with  his  train,  he  met  the  Lindsay,  who 
had  also  a  great  following  of  fighting  m^n. 
The  two  Lords  passed  oaph  other  without 
exchanging  any  greeting,  and  some  of 
their  men  coming  into  collision,  a  brawl 
arose,  sword  thrusts  and  pistol  shots  were 
exchanged,  and  the  Chancellor  fell,  with  a 
bullet  Uirough  his  head. 

The  last  of  the  Earls  of  this  Une  is 
known  as  the  Captive  Lord,  as  he  had 
wasted  and  mismanaged  his  estate  in  such 
fashion  that^  by  sentence  of  a  kind  of 
family  council,  he  was  committed  to  safe 
custody  in  Edinburgh  GasUe.  The  captive's 
daughter.  Lady  Jean,  neglected  and  for- 
lorn, married  "a  public  herald,"  other- 
wise a  town  bellman,  and  even  fell  to  the 
grade  of  a  public  mendicant,  and  to  begging 
for  crusts  and  broken  victuals,  where  h^ 
forefathers  had  held  almost  princely  sway. 
Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  Lindsays 
seemed  ever  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
people  hmg  recalled  a  prophecy,  or  male- 
dIoUon,  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  to  the  effect 
that  every  Lindsay  should  be  poorer  than 
his  father. 

The  new  line  of  Earls  Crawford  was  no 
more  fortunate  than  the  old.  The  last  of 
them  was  a  spirited  soldier,  who  fought  first 
of  all  hi  Spain,  and  then  took  a  command 
for  King  Charles  in  the  Civil  Wars  ;  was 
at  Edgehill,  and  many  another  fight  and 
skirmish ;  and,  when  his  master's  cause  was 
lost,  went  back  to  Spain  and  there  sought 
military  employment. 

The  Laird  of  Edzell  was  now  the  chief  of 
the  line.  The  ruined  towers  of  EdzeU, 
lying  on  one  of  the  streams  of  the  North 
Esk,  had  been  |or  centuries  the  hospitable 
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home  of  the  Lands  of  that  Ilk.  It  was 
known  as  the  Kitchen  of  Angus,  whose 
doors  were  never  closed  to  the  poor  and 
needy;  but  the  kindly  qualities  of  the 
Lindsays  only  helped  to  their  rain.  The 
last  Laird  of  Edzell  was  compelled  to  sell 
his  estates,  which  were  bought  by  the  more 
fortunate  Maules,  Lords  Panmnre,  and, 
wandering  away,  he  died  at  last  as  the 
hostler  of  a  humble  country  inn. 

Another  line  of  Lindsays  has  brought 
down  the  family  honours  to  the  present 
day';  but  their  history  is  not  connected  with 
Angus,  where,  as  has  already  been  said, 
the  name  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
roll  of  landowners ;  but  so  prolific  was  the 
fainily,  and  so  widely  spread  are  its  ramifi- 
cations, that  there  are  Lindsays  all  oyer 
Scotland  who  justly  regard  themselyes  as 
scions  of  this  ancient  house,  the  Clan  Lind- 
say of  that  fine  "  Lament " : 

Bright  star  of  the  morning  that  beamed  on  the  brow 
Of  our  chief  of  ten  thousand,  oh,  where  art  thou 

now? 
The  sword  of  our  fathers  is  cumbered  with  rust. 
And  the  race  of  Clan  Lindsay  is  bowed  to  the  dust. 

The  ruin  and  desolation  of  Edzell  Castle 
is  not  due  to  its  present  proprietors,  for 
soon  after  its  purchase  Lord  Panmure  joined 
the  rising  of  1715,  and  on  its  suppression 
all  his  limds  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
Edzell  then  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  York 
Buildings  Company.  This  company,  whose 
name  sounds  stangely  out  of  tune  in  such  a 
connection,  was  incorporated  by  BoyaJ 
Charter  in  1690  for  raising  water  from  the 
Thames  to  York  Buildings,  near  the  Strand, 
to  supply  London  in  competition  with  the 
New  Eiver  Company.  Its  objects  were 
extended  in  1719,  and  a  further  capital  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
raised  to  purchase  forfeited  and  other 
estates  and  grant  annuities  and  life  assur- 
ances. The  company  became  insolvent  in 
1733,  and  the  estates  were  managed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  annuitants  and  other 
creditors  till  1764,  when  most  of  them  were 
sold  by  public  roup  in  Edinburgh.  Many 
of  the  lots  were  purchased  by  the  descen- 
dants of  their  former  proprietors,  and 
Edzell  came  again  into  possession  of  the 
Panmure  family.  But  half  a  century  of 
neglect  and  spoliation  had  reduced  the  old 
castle  and  home  of  Edzell  to  a  melancholy 
ruin,  only  the  shell  remaining  of  its  ancient 
walls,  and  those  parts  which  could  not  be 
profitably  disposed  of. 

Another  powerful  famOy  shared  with  the 
Lindsays  the  territorial  influence  of  the 
county.  The  Castle  of  Olamis,  situated 
in  the  most  fertile  and  lovely  part  of  the 


Howe  of  Angus,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
lordly  mediseval  dwelling,  half  castle  and 
half  palace.  With  its  towers,  turrets,  ex- 
tinguisher roofs,  and  corbie-stepped  gables, 
the  aspect  of  Olamis  Castle  is  at  onoe 
quaint  and  imposing.  About  the  old  walls 
cluster  memories  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Scottish  history. 

All  hail,  Macbeth!    HaQ  to  thee,  Thane  of  Glamis  ! 

Tradition  tells  of  a  Scottish  King  mur- 
dered within  the  walls  of  Glamis,  and  the 
history  of  the  Lords  of  Glamis  would 
supply  materials  for  any  number  of  wild 
mysterious  tales.  The  founder  of  the  line 
was  Sir  John  Lyon,  called  the  White  Lyon, 
firom  his  complexion,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  King  Robert  the  Second  by  Elizabedi 
More.  The  King  gave  Glamis,  hitherto 
a  Royal  seat,  to  his  favoured  son-in-law, 
who  was  slain  by  one  of  the  Lindsays  in 
some  broil.  From  that  time  the  line  ran 
on  high  in  Royal  favour,  and  increasing  its 
possessions  by  advantageous  alliances  till 
the  death  of  the  sixth  Lord  Glamis  in 
1528.  The  young  and  beautiful  widow  of 
Glamis  married  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Nepneith,  and,  with  her  husband,  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  conspiring  against  James 
the  FiftL  Informers  and  spies  were 
abundant,  who  played  upon  the  King's 
rapacity  and  fears ;  and  on  the  evidence 
of  such.  Lady  Glamis;  her  husband;  her 
son,  Lord  Glamis,  a  mere  youth ;  a  kins- 
man, John  Lyon;  and  an  old  priest, 
were  arraigned  and  condemned  for  high 
treason,  in  compassing  the  death  of  the 
King  with  poison  or  witchcraft  On 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1537,  the  lovdy 
Lady  Glamis  was  burnt  alive  on  die 
Casde  Hill  of  Edinburgh  amidst  universal 
pity  and  compassion.  Lord  Glamis  was 
reserved,  with  the  sentence  of  death 
hanging  over  him  till  he  should  come  of 
age ;  but  all  the  family  estates  were  con- 
fiscated, and  the  King  mmself  took  posses- 
sion of  Glamis  Castle,  and  visited  the 
place  at  times  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life. 

With  the  death  of  King  James  all  this 
evil  fortune  came  to  an  end ;  the  false  wit- 
ness recanted,  the  youne  Lord  was  set  fte% 
and  Glamis  was  restored  to  him. 

Except  for  this  interregnum,  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  were  prosperous  enough. 
There  was  the  Chancellor  killed  by  the 
Lindsays  in  Stirling  town,  and  who  left  a 
son  only  two  years  old  to  succeed  to  his 
honours.  Hence  the  Tutor  of  Glamis 
became  an  important  personage,  and  it 
was  this  tutor  or  guardian  who  was  con- 
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cemed  in  that  conspiracy  known  as  the 
Baid  of  Bathven.  He  it  was  who,  when 
the  yoong  Kine  bnrst  into  tears  on  finding 
himself  a  capUye,  sternij  told  him  "  that 
he  might  greet  as  he  pleased,  for  it  was 
better  that  bums  shodd  greet  than  bearded 
men."  Still  the  ftmflj  were  devoted  to 
the  Stnarts,  and  especially  when  they  fell 
into  misfortnna  The  fifth  Earl  of  Strath- 
more  was  killed  at  Sheriffmoir;  but  his 
brother,  who  succeeded  him,  made  his  peace 
with  the  house  of  Hanover.  Fonr  brothers 
socceeded  each  other  as  Earls  of  Strath- 
more^  and  the  family  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  extinction.  Bat  the  yoongeet  of  me 
brotheiB  had  a  son  John,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Earldom  and  raised  the  territorial  im- 
portance of  the  f  amQy  to  its  highest  pitch 
by  marrying  the  great  heiress  of  the  period, 
likry  Eleanor  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  and 
GMbode,  in  Durham.  At  the  end  of  nine 
years'  married  life  the  Earl  died,  and  his 
widow  became  a^ain  the  richest  match  in 
Eogland,  for  omj  a  small  portion  of  her 
vast  estates  were  settled  on  the  title.  The 
mark  of  adventurers  and  fortune-hunters, 
the  Oountess,  who  was  of  a  weak  and 
ezdtable  nature,  was  entrapped  into  a 
marriage  with  one  of  the  most  worthless  of 
her  admirers.  This  was  Stony  Bobinson, 
a  man  of  brutal  disposition,  who  treated 
the  poor  Countess  with  such  cruelty  that 
any  affection  she  misht  have  had  for  him 
was  soon  turned  to  loatlung  and  detesta- 
tion. The  Countess  escaped  firom  her 
husband's  control,  was  captured,  tortured, 
as  she  affirmed,  and  escaped  again.  The 
relatives  of  her  late  husband  protected 
her,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  invoked, 
and  Bobinson  was  put  to  silence.  The 
Countess  did  not  long  survive  her  troubles, 
and  all  her  estates  fell  to  the  house  of 
Strathmore. 

From  about  this  period,  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  begins  what  is 
known  as  the  Mystery  of  Glamis — the 
existence,  that  is,  of  a  secret  chamber  in 
Glamis  Castle,  containing  some  presence 
of  a  weird  or  horrible  character.  It  is 
curious  to  trace  the  beginning  of  this  story, 
of  which  Walter  Scott  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  publish  any  notice.  The  great  novelist 
had  himself  visited  Glamis,  and  idludes 
to  the  secret  chamber,  but  with  some  reti- 
cence, as  if  not  altogether  sure  of  his 
ground.  The  next  authoritv  is  Bobert 
Chambers,  who  seems  to  have  visited 
Glamis  at  some  period  before  1824,  the 
date  of  publication  of  his  "Picture  of  Scot- 
land."   Chambers  introduces  the  legend  of 


Earl  Beardie,  who  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  Glamis  by  the  way,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  sit  playing  cards  in  the  mysterious 
room,  in  fulfilment  of  some  ancient  doom, 
which  expires  only  on  the  final  Judgement 
Day.  And  Mr.  Warden's  account  of  Gla- 
mis, in  his  "  History  of  Angus,"  published 
in  1880,  states  that "  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
Casde  it  is  supposed  there  is  a  room  which, 
if  discovered,  would  be  found  to  present  a 
scene  far  beyond  the  simple  horrors  of  a 
haunted  chamber."  Mrs.  Oliphant,  too,  has 
written  a  very  thrilling  story,  published 
in  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  December, 
1876,  having  the  secret  chamber  and  its 
horrors  as  a  "  motif,"  in  which  Glamis  is 
transparentiy  alluded  ta 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  mystery,  it 
is  understood  that  it  is  now  fairiy  dead  and 
buried.  The  cupboard  may  be  there,  but 
the  skeleton  is  gone;  the  ghost  has  been 
laid  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  is  no 
longer  a  terror  in  the  secret  watches  of  the 
niffht. 

Had  the  Lords  of  Glamis  been  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  title  also,  the  Lords  of  Strath- 
more, they  would  have  possessed,  perhaps, 
the  richest  Earldom  in  the  kingdouL  For 
Strathmohr,  or  the  Great  Valley,  embraces 
not  only  the  fertile  Howes  of  Angus  and 
of  Meams,  but  stretches  from  the  coast  by 
Stonehaven  to  Cowal  in  Argyle,  spadous, 
fertile,  and  luxuriant  It  is  a  valley  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  is  not  cod- 
nected  witii  any  existing  river  system;  it  is 
rather  a  wide  depression  enclosed  by  in- 
dependent chains  of  hills,  and  watered  by 
innumerable  streams  that  flow  across  it  to 
the  coast  or  to  the  great  estuaries  of  the 
Tay  and  Forth.  Thus  Angus,  while  it  has 
its  share  of  the  Strath,  has  also  three  other 
districts  that  deserve  some  attention — ^the 
Shore,  the  Sidlaws,  and  the  Braes  o'  Angus, 
these  last  being  the  hills  and  passes  that 
rise  gradually  to  the  Highlands. 

The  Sidlaws,  indeed,  lying  just  to  tiie 
southward  of  Glamis,  occupy  but  an  in- 
significant space  in  the  county ;  but  one  of 
their  nearest  summits  is  occupied  by  the 
Castie  of  Denoon,  an  early  earthwork  with 
an  enormous  vidlum  twenty-seven  feet  high 
and  thirty  feet  thick. 

Immediately  to  the  south  lies  Dundee, 
one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  Bonnie  Dundee,  bright,  stir- 
ring, and  pleasant,  with  a  fine  flavour 
of  tarred  ropes  and  tanned  nets,  of  sail- 
cloth and  ships,  apparel  and  tackling,  of 
linen  and  jute,  with  the  less  savoury,  and 
yet  most  welcome  odour  of  whale  and  seal 
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AIL  THE  YSAB  fiOUlirD. 
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^ii,  when  the  Bhips  oome  home  from  their 
veyages  to  the  frozen  NortL 

Little  is  left  of  the  old  towers,  waUs,  and 
maasioDs  of  Dundee,  bat  the  Cowgate  Port 
has  be«a  spared,  more  as  a  rdigious  than 
a  civic  memorial;  for  from  the  battle- 
me^e  of  the  gate  in  1544,  preached  the 
lamons  George  Wishart  to  the  phigne- 
strii^n  who  were  camped  outside  the  wall 
Qsi  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  those 
woiihy  bms^MS  who  had  esci^ed  the  peet, 
and  iriio  «toed  reyenmtly  in  the  street  to 
listen. 

A  qnaint  old  stoiy,  too,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Ohronides,  of  how  fieniy.  Earl  of 
Huntin^on,  brother  of  King  William  the 
lion,  being  abroad  on  the  sea  returning 
from  theCmaadefi,  his  brother  the  King,  in 
jegr  at  his  approach,  vowed  that  he  would 

eVe  him  the  ground  on  whidi  he  ahouM 
nd.  The  Earl  landed  at  Dundee,  and 
ez  YOto,  a  grand  church  was  buik,  whoee 
noble  tower  still  remains  to  give  d^ity 
to  the  aspect  of  the  busy  town. 

Then  there  was  a  terrible  storm  «nd 
saek  tef  Dundee  in  the  civil  wars  by  the 
soldiers  of  Generid  Monk,  with  much 
plfondeiing  of  harmless  citizens  irrespective 
of  thcdr  poMtios  or  religioaB  opinions;  while 
the  governor's  head  was  struck  off  as  a 
warning  to  any  disposed  to  over-obstinate 
resistanee  to  the  established  Oovemment 

A  story  of  somewhat  later  date  is  the 
Iftimii^  of  Gtizd  Jeffirey  lor  witchcraft,  an 
occasion  for  a  general  holiday.  A  diip- 
master  coming  into  port  after  many  years' 
foreign  trading,  noticed  the  holiday  Mipedb 
of  the  town,  and  enquired  the  cause.  This 
was  his  native  town,  he  said,  and  he  had 
ccmie  home  after  long  years  to  see  his  old 
mother,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends, 
and  he  would  be  delighted  to  share  their 
holiday  i^rts.  Then  the  men  of  the  port 
pointed  out  to  him  the  bhie  cloud  of  smoke 
that  was  rising  over  the  house-tops,  and 
told  him  they  were  l»Hming  Grizel  J  dSTrey, 
tifaat  notorious  old  witch.  At  tiiat  the 
sfaipman  turned  pale,  and  fell  agahutt  the 
vising,  when,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
he  hade  his  men  'cast  ofl  the  moorings,  and 
ao  he  Bdt  sail  Afid  then  people  remem- 
bered that  Goody  Jeffrey  had  a  eon  who 
was  a  seaman,  and  they  guessed  that  this 
mnat  be  he  who  had  saited  into  the  port, 
amd  thus  he  had  been  welcomed  home. 

But  the  saddest  story  d  all,  perhaps,  is 
of  that  Sunday  just  after  Christmas,  1879, 
niien  in  the  mist,  and  rain,  and  Gftorm,  and 
the  darkness  of  a  winter's  night,  a  train, 
containing  nearly  ninety  persons,  started 


from  the  south  side  of  the  Ti^  brid«a 
This  was  the  largest  brid|^e  in  the  world, 
perhaps — ten  tbousRnd  six  hundred  and 
twdve  £ecft  in  length,  divided  into  e^hty- 
five  q>ans,  of  which  the  widest  atetetehed 
across  two  hundred  and  fonty-five  feek 
The  rail  platibrm  was  «Bly  fifteen  ieetwide« 
atod  adapted  for  a  single  Una,  aad  was 
eightj^^ight  feet  above  high-water  mark. 

In  the  mist  and  lidn  the  train  departed* 
but  it  never  reached  the  fturther  aide^ 
There  was  a  despemte  leap  of  all  thalt  maas 
of  wood  and  i]X)n  and  palpitating  human 
forme,  aa,  with  laUing  girders  and  brcAea 
columns  the  whole  plmged  beadHong  into 
the  roaring  tide — an  awtel  seeend  of  the 
agony  of  dMth  for  all  those  livintg  cseatnrea, 
and  then  swift  iloom.  Few  fracments  of 
the  train  and  few  human  bodies  were 
recovered;  but  some  months  afterwards 
the  wreck  of  one  ef  the  railway  cairiagee 
was  found  on  the  opposite  coast  ol  Norway. 

The  set  of  tides  and  currents  from  the 
Tay  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Korway  is 
idso  illustrated  by  the  etory  of  the  fisher- 
man's ctiek  or  neUiy,  used  in  tiie  sahnosi 
fidung,  which  was  dropped  into  the  rivetv 
and  fcund  by  someone  on  tiw  Norwegiom 
eoart.  The  nobby  waa  branded  with  ttw 
name  of  its  port  of  origin,  and  was  ro* 
toned  to  its  owners,  who  gave  the  nama 
of  Norwi^  to  their  fidiing  station  in  ccm- 
memorati(m  of  the  incident 

Biffht  in  the  track  of  vessels  making 
for  the  Tay,  is  the  enoe  dangerous  Inch* 
cane  Rock,  now  crowned  by  the  Bell  fiock 
li^thouse. 

The  worthy  itbbcft  of  Aberbrothook 

H*d  floated  that  bell  on  the  Inchoape  Rock ; 

and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  built  of  tha 
red  sandstone  of  the  tdistriet,  still  crown 
the  Uttle  town  of  Arbroath.  Qere  every- 
thing is  red— houses,  buildinga,  and  tho 
rocl^  •coart-lin&  Numerous  coves  have 
been  hoUewed  by  the  restless  sea  in  the 
soft  sandittone;  caives  Ihat,  according  to 
tradition,  were  i»ce  inhabited  by  a  wild, 
half-aavage  race  but  little  akin  to  the 
Angus  bodies  in  general 

Htscottte  teUs  the  story  of  a  femily  of 
cannibala,  Irving  in  one  of  theae  caves,  who 
were  hunted  down  and  destroyed  l^  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants.  All  were  con- 
sumed by  &e  except  one  yeariing  female 
duld,  who,  ahhou^  brought  up  on  han- 
Docln  and  hrose,  eventosdly  took  to  the 
ghoufish  habit^  and  was  also  burnt  as  a 
public  example. 

The  red  sandstone  rook  oonfcmues  afong 
the  coast-line  till  It  culminates  in  the  pro- 
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moMtory  «f  £ed  Bead.  Bejond  Ues  Mont- 
lofifl^  A  plaaaaat  4tfid  eren  ohaming  town, 
from  wlKMe  port  the  Cbeyalier  sailed,  in 
1716,  on  the  faiUiro  of  the  JaooUte  riaing. 
A  little  inlandis  Brechin,  with  its  cathedral 
tower  and  a  Toond  to^er  of  the  Insh 
pattern^;  and  here  also  is  Bredun  Castle, 
Uie  ancient  seat  of  the  Maolea,  now  repre- 
sented oy  the  lUmssys,  Earls  of  Dalhousia 

Beyond,  along  the  shore  of  Kincardine, 
•r  Meams,  the  ahore  stretches  aloi^  deso- 
late and  almost  uninhabited,  save  for  some 
fishii^  viliagsi^  sach  as  John's  Haven  and 
Benda    Bat  Stonehaven  has  prospered  of 
late  as  a  waterii^  place,  and  the  rains  of 
Donottar  Castle,  close  by,  are  extensive  and 
imposing.    At  Danottar  the  r^;alia  of  Scot- 
land— ^its  Hononrs,  as  the  pec^pfo  named  the 
lymbels  of  Boyalty — were  deposited  in  the 
Givn  Wars.    The  Castle  held  oat  for  the 
King,  and  the  regalia  were  cleverly  re- 
mo^  before  its  sarrender  and  hidden  by 
a  neighbooring  minister. 

As  for  Eoncardine  burgh — ^if  borgh  it 
ever  were  —  it  has  almost  reached  the 
vanishiT^  T^dnt,  in  the  form  of  a  hamlet ; 
bat  all  *bo«t  are  traces  of  primeval  de- 
fences, with  the  foandations  of  a  vast 
fortress,  or  city  of  refoge,  which  may  have 
played  its  part  in  onmown  wars.  Here, 
too,  linger  the  traces  of  legend  and  ro- 
mance connected  with  the  story  of  Kenneth 
the  Third  and  the  vengeance  of  Fenella ; 
with  the  statoe  of  brass  and  the  brazen 
af]^;  or  with  other  pleasant  devices  of 
the  medieval  and  mystic  fashion. 

**  ANSWERS  TO  CQEEESPONDENTS.'' 


In  many  weekly  new£^>apers  and  maga- 
anes  "  Answers  to  Correspondents"  form  a 
prominent  feature;  and  those  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  heading — where 
any  classification  ha  made — are  usually  as 
interesting  as  they  are  diversified.    The 

{practice  of  writing  to  editors  of  newspapers 
or  informaHon  is  older  than  most  people 
imagine.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  published  the  first 
germs  of  our  invaluable  friend,  "  Notes  and 
Queries."  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
publications  devoted  wholly  to  '*  Answers 
to  Correspondents,"  however,  was  the 
"  Britidi  Apollo,"  idiich,  first  issued  in  the 
days  of  "  Good  Queen  Anne,"  reached  its 
fourth  edition  in  1740.  It  professed  to 
give  "ten  thousand  answers  to  carious 
questions  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  serious, 
oomical.  and  humorous.    Aooroved  of  bv 


many  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  of 
both  Universities,  and  of  the  Boyal 
Society,"  and  to  be  "performed  by  a 
Society  of  Gentlemen."  Many  of  the 
answers  given  in  this  volume  would  be 
laughed  at  nowadays  by  a  lad  of  far  less 
intelligence  than  Macaulay's  schoolboy. 
How  far  we  have  (thanks,  principally,  to 
soological  gardens  and  the  like)  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  natural  mstory  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  following 
question  is  put  to  the  "  Gentlemen  " : 

"Pray,  what  is  a  rhinoceros  % " 

This  is  the  answer  given : 

"A  sort  of  creature  strangely  different 
from  every  other,  havine  one  horn,  and 
shaped  not  unlike  an  elephant" 

After  other  particulars  the  "  Gentlemen  " 
cimclude: 

"'Tis  needless  to  enlaige  upon  this 
subject,  since  all  persons  may  At  present 
see  in  town  the  sieleton  and  hide  of  one 
of  the  finest,  and  the  only  female  ever 
known — a  sight  that's  truly  worth  the 
observation  of  a  man  of  knowledge  in  the 
works  of  Nature." 

How  editors  of  newspapers  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  confidants  and  confessors 
of  persons  in  every  station  <rf  life  is  more 
than  we  can  ezplam.  Yet  editors  of  jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  interests  of  young 
ladies  are,  if  we  may  judse  by  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  which  they  contain, 
looked  upon  as  infallible,  and  consulted 
with  the  same  freedom  as  if  editors  were 
pledged  to  secrecy.  They  are  called  upon 
to  arbitrate  in  love  quarrels ;  to  settle  all 
knotty  points  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  and  wearing  of  engagement 
rings ;  to  dedde  the  shades  ai  sLnost  in- 
numerable samples  of  hair;  to  say  bow  long 
courtships  should  last ; — ^in  short,  to  act  as 
guidei^  philosophers,  and  friends.  Many 
peqple  suppose  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
these  answers  are  fictitious ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake^  A  prolific  novelist  could  not  in- 
vent a  page  of  such  answers  weekly.  As 
the  "  SaUmiay  Beview  "  once  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  in 
one  of  the  young  ladies'  journals,  they 
"  cannot  be  fictitious,  a  romance  and  a  life 
history  being  embodied  in  almost  each  of 
them." 

In  the  boys'  journals  the  "  AnswerstoCor- 
respondents  "  are  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
The  editors  seem  to  be  hardly  ever  troubled 
with  any  very  difficult  or  painful  subjects, 
most  of  the  answers  being  about  outdoor 
pastimes,  pet  animals,  the  Army  and  the 
Navv.  handwritinfiT.  formulas  for  produoin^ 
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looataches,  and  the  like.  One  peculiarity 
;rack  us,  in  looking  over  a  number  of  boys' 
)urnal8,  and  that  is,  that  those  who  require 
iformation  about  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
Imost  invariably  adopt  the  pseudonym  of 
Constant  Reader."  The  obvious  inference 
I,  that  if  they  were  constant  readers,  they 
lust  have  seen  the  information  for  which 
ley  afiked  at  least  once  a  fortnight  That 
U  of  these  answers  are  genuine  is,  how- 
ver,  more  than  we  should  care  to  say. 

Many  of  the  largely-circulated  weekly 
ewspapers  devote  considerable  space  to 
Qswers  on  legal  and  medical  topics.^  But 
here  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  fol- 
)wing  some  of  the  answers  given.  For 
istance,  often  in  seeking  legal  advice  by 
)tter,  some  important  facts  or  dates  are  not 
lentioned,  and,  therefore,  the  lawyer  who 
nswers  the  question  may  (quite  unwit- 
ingly,  of  course)  advise  wrongly.  With 
Bgard  to  medi<^  questions,  most  doctors 
re  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  writing 
3r  medical  advice  is  to  be  condemned,  for 
be  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
hysician,  however  clever  he  may  be,  to 
ccurately  determine  a  disease  from  a  few 
ines  of  writing  from  the  person  affected, 
n  common  and  simple  complaints  such  a 
hing  is,  of  course,  quite  possible ;  but,  then, 
he  information  required  could  easily  be 
ound  in  any  cheap  medical  work,  of  which 
here  are  many  published. 

Looking  through  a  number  of  «  general " 
^Answers  to  Correspondents,"  one  cannot 
lelp  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  certain 
[uestions  are  asked  very  often.  Is  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife'^  sister  legal  f  Is 
liiverpool  a  sea-port  town  1  What  is  the 
)opulation  of  London?  Are  rabbits  game  ? 
^hich  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  England  ? 
low  many  acres  are  there  in  Yorkshire  9 
Sow  many  letters  are  there  in  the  Bible  1 
Answers  to  these  and  similar  questions ; 
prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia; 
nstructions  as  to  the  renting  of  houses ; 
replies  to  queries  on  rules  of  etiquette; 
)ccupy  many  columns  weekly.  The  number 
>f  letters  in  the  Bible  and  the  number  of 
icres  in  Yorkshire  seem  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating subjects ;  indeed,  a  weekly  newspapf  r 
declared  a  short  time  ago  that,  in  one  week, 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  addressed  it  on  these  questions. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  answers  to  correspondents 
is  more  than  we  should  like  to  vouch  for ; 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them 
are  transparently  fictitious.  Most  of  us 
remember  that,  when  Nicholas  Nickleby 


was  waiting  for  Miss  Snevellicci,  in  that 
lady's  apartments,  he  saw  on  the  table  an 
open  scrap-book,  containing  a  number  of 
newspaper  cuttings,  amongst  which  was 
the  following  **  answer "  to  a  "  corre- 
spondent": "J.  S.  is  misinformed  when 
he  supposes  that  the  highly-gifted  and 
beautiful  Miss  Snevellicci,  nightly  capti- 
vating all  hearers  at  our  pretty  and  com- 
modious little  theatre,  is  not  the  same 
lady  to  whom  the  young  gentleman  of 
immense  fortune,  residing  witnin  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  good  city  of  York,  lately  made 
honourable  proposals.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  Miss  Snevellicci  is  the  lady  who 
was  implicated  in  that  mysterious  and  ro- 
mantic afifair,  and  whose  conduct  on  that 
occasion  did  no  less  honour  to  her  head  and 
heart  than  do  her  histrionic  triumphs  to  her 
brilliant  genius." 

Mr.  Crummies  is  another  case  in  point 
The  author  of  << Nicholas  Nickleby" 
probably  knew  as  much  about  the 
interior  working  of  a  newspaper  office 
as  a  ^ood  many  men,  and  no  doubt  he 
thus  mtended  to  satirise  the  fictitioos 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  which  are 
published  with  the  object  of  puffery.  In 
some  obscure  papers  the  "  puff  direct "  is 
used,  and  in  these  prints  an  advertisement  of 
the  article  or  firm  <' puffed"  will  generally 
be  found  in  another  column.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  answers  to  medical  questions 
glaring  puffs  can  be  seen  in  some  papers  by 
those  who  can  "  read  between  the  lines. 
Recently,  one  of  the  cheap  medical  jour- 
nals accused  one  of  its  riviJs  of  prescribing 
a  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  diseases  for 
which  it  was  absolutely  worthless. 
Whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  the 
charge,  we  cannot  say.  In  some  papers 
many  "  Answers  to  Correspondents"  are  ob- 
viously written  to  fill  up  a  certain  amount 
of  space. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  however,  not  much 
harm  is  done  to  anyone.  It  is  when 
various  forms  of  the  puff  are  used  that 
readers  are  imposed  upon ;  but  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  correspondents'  questions 
are,  as  a  rule,  answered  accurately  and 
fairly,  and  that  very  often  much  good 
advice  is  given  to  those  in  need  of  it. 


MY  POOR  LITTLE  STOEY. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  L 

Mother  says  appearance  is  of  no  con- 
sequence— ^ultimately.  I  wonder  what  she 
means  by  ultimately  f    I  think  she  must 
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mean  after  death,  for  I  am  Bore  being 
pretty  matters  to  a  woman  as  long  as  she 
Uvea 

Father  jadges  the  matter  differently, 
and  much  more  correctly,  I  think.  He 
says  beauty  is  like  a  letter  of  introduction ; 
as  long  as  they  who  bear  it  don't  them- 
selyee  discredit  it^  it  opens  all  portals  to 
them. 

To  be  the  one  plain  member  of  a 
singularly  handsome  family,  to  love  beauty 
and  to  lack  tt^  is  a  hard  enough  lot  when 
one  is  yoong  and  keen  of  feeling;  but, 
no  doubti  I  shall  come  not  to  mind 
ultimately — which  means  when  I  am  dead. 

Now,  there  was  Marion,  my  sister  I  I 
wonder  how  many  people  haye  ever  seen 
a  woman  as  beautiful  as  Marion!  Her 
life  and  mine  lie  far  apart  now,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  either  of  us  desires  that 
fact  altered;  but,  for  all  that,  I  never 
think  of  her,  as  I  saw  her  a  hundred 
times,  without  a  little  thrill  of  rapture. 

She  was  neither  fair  nor  dark,  but  what 
the  French  call  ch&taine,  her  eyes  were 
blue  as  sapphires,  and  soft  and  serene  as 
a  summer  sky,  and  her  hair  was  aubom, 
that  is,  eolden  in  the  sunshine  and  bronze 
in  the  shade.  She  was  tall  and  slim,  but 
stnught  as  a  pine,  and  she  carried  herself 
in  a  Boyal  way,  like  a  Queen  among 
courtiers  who  loved  her.  Oh,  I  do  full 
justice  to  her  beauty,  and  to  everything 
else  that  was  winsome  about  her! 

Mother  had  made  a  love-match ;  had 
married  father  in  spite  of  all  her  family ; 
and,  naturaOy  enough,  her  family  ignored 
her  after  that.  Father  was  only  a  curate, 
and  of  no  particular  antecedents;  and  her 
father  was  Lord  Hurst,  of  Stonehurst, 
fourth  Baron  of  that  name,  and  she  might 
have  caUed  herself  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Errol,  had  she  chosen.  But  she  never  did 
choose ;  she  was  satisfied  to  be  a  poor  man's 
wife,  she  said ;  and  she  adapted  herself  to 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  her  altered 
fortunes  in  a  way  that  I  knew  to  be  heroic, 
when  I  understood. 

She  never  talked  of  her  famOy,  and  we 
children  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
anything  better  than  the  shabby  house  we 
lived  in,  the  poor  food  we  consumed,  and 
the  poor  clothing  we  wore ;  and  yet,  in 
some  inexplicable  way,  we  knew  that  our 
grandfather  was  a  peer,  and  regarded 
ourselves  as  very  much  better  than  our 
neighbours,  in  consequence.  I  have  no 
doubt,  now,  that  our  li&tle  airs  of  self- 
importance  often  rendered  us  pitifully 
ridiculous;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  made 


us  fearless  of  everyone,  and  lent  us  a 
bearing  that,  perhaps,  was  preferable  to 
rustic  shynesa 

I  must  have  been  between  seven  and 
eight  years  old  when  Lord  Hurst  died, 
without  even  seeing  mother  or  sending  her 
a  message ;  and  I  remember  yet  the  misery 
she  suffered  in  consequence. 

I  suppose  when  people  are  dead  we 
begin  to  tell  ourselves — untruthfully 
enough,  I  am  sure — that  they  were  always 
right,  and  then  we  break  our  hearts 
b^ause  we  grieved  them. 

From  all  I  ever  heard  of  Lord  Hur^t  I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  room  for  doubt 
that  the  deceased  Baron  was  a  cold,  obsti- 
nate, old  curmudgeon;  but  if  he  had 
embodied  all  the  virtues  in  the  calendar, 
mother  could  not  have  idealised  or  lamented 
him  mora 

''  To  think  that  he  died  and  never  forgave 
me ! "  she  used  to  say  to  father,  and  what 
could  father  answer )  A.nd  her  family  con- 
tinued the  feud  after  Lord  Hurst's  death, 
and  no  one  held  out  the  olive  branch  to 
mother.  But  she  never  blamed  them. 
Some  of  them  were  younger  than  she,  and 
she  only  said :  "  After  so  many  years 
they  could  not  possibly  cara" 

It  was  quite  three  years  after  Lord 
Hurst's  death,  and  when  no  one  was 
thinking  of  anything  of  the  kind,  that 
Aunt  Hilda  came  to  look  us  up  and  to 
make  friends.  She  had  spent  about  fifteen 
years  pondering  o^er  mother's  misdoings, 
and  I  certainly  think  she  might  have  for- 
given her  a  little  sooner ;  but  that  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  mother,  who  wept  on 
her  sister's  neck  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel 
of  mercy. 

Aunt  Hilda  was  no  longer  a  young 
woman,  and  I  think  she  can  never  have 
been  a  pretty  one,  for  her  face  was  thin, 
her  nose  beaky,  and  her  complexion  chill 
and  pale,  but  she  was  impressive-looking, 
for  all  that. 

When  mother  and  she  had  poured  out 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  we  were  all 
brought  in  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
to  me,  at  any  rate,  the  ordeal  was  very 
trying.  She  did  not  kiss  us,  or  even  shake 
hands  with  us,  she  just  scrutinised  us  the 
one  after  the  other,  her  curiosity  visibly 
tinged  with  aversion. 

**  A  ffoodly  quiverful,  Millie,"  she  said, 
with  a  faint,  slow  smile ;  but  when  Marion 
appeared,  bringing  up  the  rear,  her  whole 
face  softened. 

"A  Hurst,"  she  said,  and  offered  her 
cheek  for  Miuion  to  kiss* 
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Aunt  Hildft  stopped  at  the  hotel  in  the 
vilhige  thftt  night;  and  next  daf  we  learned 
that  she  was  going  to  take  Marion  to  live 
with  htt. 

We  wen  all  moch  awed  by  the  tidings, 
and  Marion  bexseU  was  haU  (usmayed  ta^A 
half  delighted. 

^<  It  is  a  splendid  opportonity  for  her," 
mother  said  with  tears  in  her  soft  eyes ; 
"  and,  beaotifal  as  she  is,  her  destiny  may 
be  a  grand  one.'' 

So  that  was  the  first  thin^  Marion's  face 
brought  her — Aunt  Hilda's  lavoar,  and  die 
ebance  of  a  grand  destiny. 

For  fire  years  after  she  left  ns  we  never 
saw  MarioOp  thoogh  we  heard  Irom  her 
r^ffolariy. 

With  OS  life  went  on  qoietly,  but  less 
sadly  than  more  prosperous  people  would 
supposa  The  boys,  who  came  next  to  me, 
were  growing  np  and  promising  well,  and 
the  voungtf  gwls  were  learning  to  be 
helpmL  Then  a  new  Bector  had  come  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  and  he  was  kind  to 
tather  and  friendly  with  the  whole  of  u& 
He  was  a  youngiBh  man,  and  a  bachelor ; 
pleasant  to  h>ok  at,  and  pleasanter  still  to 
talk  to:  and,  though  our  parlour  was  a 
sadly  shabby  apartment,  I  liked  it  on 
winter  evenings  when  the  lamp  was  lighted 
and  the  cartains  drawn,  and  when  Mr. 
Drew  sat  beside  the  hearth  discoursing 
with  father. 

I  am  sure  father  and  mother  had  missed 
Marion  much  at  first ;  but,  as  time  passed, 
they  learned  gradual^  to  do  without  her. 
Bat  when  Aunt  Hilda  wrote  that  she 
was  going  to  be  married — to  make  a  very 
satis^tory  marriage,  Aunt  Hilda  said 
— they  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
sodden  sense  of  approaching  lesa  She 
was  iheir  own  beautiful  daughter,  but  a 
woman  now,  and  quite  done  wiUi  them  and 
their  narrow,  common^ilace  life. 

Of  oourse,  in  my  eyes,  Marion's  future 
wore  an  entirely  different  aspect.  To 
bidong  to  the  great  world  that  I  had  heard 
of  vaguely,  to  be  a  fashionable  woman,  rich 
and  perhaps  titied,  what  could  be  more 

Slorioos  %    Fate  certainly  had  been  kind  to 
larion  in  that  she  had  attained  to  all  that 
life  could  off^,  so  younff. 

I  was  ♦^niritm  this  as  we  eat  all 
together  one  evening  in  the  winter  time. 
It  was  a  Saturday,  a  day  on  which  Mr. 
Dvew  never  visited  ns,  and  the  day  there- 
fore that  we  reserved  for  all  our  homeliest 
duties. 

Tea  was  over,  and  the  youngest  children 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  father  was  sitting  in 


the  tired  attitode  habttnal  with  him  est 
Saturday  eveninps^  and  George  aad  Chriasio 
were  disputing  m  a  low  voiee  so  as  not  to 
dietorbhkn;  and  mother  and  I  had  t^  big 
stecking-faasket  between  ns;  and  the  room 
was  quiet  with  the  xepmsed  quietness 
peculiar  to  full  honaos ;  when  suddenly  we 
heard  a  vehicle  cmnch  over  the  gjnml — 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  a  firm  hand 
sound  A  vigorous  rat-tat4at  with  the  thin 
knocker; 

^Dear  me!"  &ther  said,  sitting  erect 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  "who  can  that 
ber 

"  Yon  bad  bettra:  open  the  door.  Lacy," 
mother  said,  bundling  the  anfiniahed  stock- 
ings together,  and  p<^ping  the  baiket 
niKler  the  table. 

I  smoothed  the  bits  of  wool  off  my  apron, 
turned  the  lamp  higher  in  our  sbt^by  <dd 
hall,  and  opened  the  door,  and  there,  under 
the  falling  snow,  was  my  beautiful  sistec 

As  she  came  into  our  shabby  parlour  and 
stood  among  us,  she  located  tike  a  great 
figure  that  a  master  hand  had  painted  into 
a  poor  picture. 

"  You  have  come  to  jm^  us  a  long  vkit^ 
I  hope,"  father  said,  looUng  at  her  with 
sudi  fond,  proud  eyes. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  a  ixmgt  h>ng  visit."  She 
put  out  her  hand  to  him  in  a  pettiug,  pro- 
tective way,  that  was  charmii^  from  her, 
that  would  have  been  ridiculous  from  me^ 
though  I  might  have  meant  it  just  as 
tenderly.  "  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  not  come  home  for  good." 

«  For  good  f "  father  and  mother  echoed 
rather  blankly. 

"Yes;  now  don't  mj  you  are  sorry," 
bending  over  mother,  and  Idssing  her  as 
she  spoke.  "  Aunt  Hilda  and  I  have  quar- 
relled. You  remember  she  said  I  was  a 
real  Hurst,  so  I  suppose  I  have  the  Hurst 
bad  temper  and  obstinacy,  uid  she  did  not 
like  that  so  well" 

"And  we  had  thought  you  were  so 
happy," 

"  Oh,  80  I  was  1  Aunt  Hilda  was  kind 
in  many  wi^ ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
quarrel  with  her  sometimea" 

"  And  the  man  you  are  to  marry — ^will 
he  not  mind  I " 

"  Well,  as  he  is  the  man  I  am  not  to 
marry  it  is  not  of  any  consequence,  whether 
he  does  or  not." 

"  But  your  aunt  wrote  as  if  everything 
were  settled." 

*'  Yes,  that  is  Aunt  Hilda's  wbj.    She 

wished  it,  and  of  course  it  never  oeourred 

I  to  her  that  my  inclination  might  be  an 
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dbatada  For  my  part  Z  never  thoiuht  of 
the  maOf  beii^  proud  of  the  right  1  have 
inherited  from  my  motber  to  please 
mjaeli" 

"  That  is  every  woman's  right,"  mother 
arid,  drawing  herself  up  a  little,  '*  and  we 
are  thankful  yon  have  been  true  to  yonr- 
ssif" 

That  wasaD  that  was  said  on  the  subject 
then;  if  Marion  told  the  details  of  her 
Mrtioig  from  Annt  Hilda  later,  I  did  not 
hearuBm. 

When  a  ^1  like  Marion  connes  back, 
after  years  of  absence,  to  a  home  like  onrsi 
she  is  certain  to  make  a  material  difference 
to  avaiyone  in  it  one  way  or  pother. 

At  6tst  we  were  all  afraid  of  her,  and 
aahamed  of  our  poverty  before  her  just  as 
if  she  had  been  a  aUauger.  Bat  ttiat  wore 
eff  by  degFMS,  as,  in  a  nnmber  of  inde- 
smibable  ways^  she  made  life  better  for  the 
whole  of  OS.  For  one  thing  it  was  a  joy  to 
look  at  her ;  to  hear  her  voice ;  to  see  her 
smile.  And  then,  she  was  always  so  bright^ 
so  helpful,  so  independent.  If  she  re- 
gretted the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  as  repre- 
saoted  by  Aunt  Hilda,  she  never  said  so ; 
and  where  I  should  have  sat  down  some- 
times to  grumble,  she  bent  her  mind  to 
see  if  the  cause  for  grumblii^g  rxnf^t  not 
be  lessened. 

Mother  pitied  Marion  for  a  time,  because 
ef  what  she  had  voluntarily  abandoned,  as 
ahe  had  never  pitied  herself;  but  by  degrees 
that  feeling  gave  way  to  contentment  in 
her  presence. 

Of  course,  people  cannot  become  cheerf  al 
ie  «rder ;  but  if  they  could,  what  a  blessing 
it  "WMld  provse  to  those  who  live  with 
them  1  I  don't  think  any  ef  us  ever  re- 
aUeed  that  we  had  maoh  to  be  thankful 
far  till  Marion  was  back  with  us. 

But  It  was  easy  for  Marian  to  aee  tbe 
bright  side  of  ISe,  witha  face  that  wasa 
pattport  to  all  hearts.  "  Who  would  not 
be  good  that  was  ao  Icvely  %"  I  said  to 
mother  one  day;  and  she  answered  that 
Marion's  soul  showed  itself  on  her  faca 

To  think  pe(^e  good  because  they  are 
beautiful  is  an  old,  oki  delusion ;  not  that 
I  mean  that  in  any  mean  or  cemorious 
wiqr,  for  Marion  was  good  also;  I  only 
mean  that  it  was  eaaier  to  detect  the  good 
in  ber  because  she  was  ao  beautif uL 

At  first  she  had  been  rather  in  the 
habit  of  making  fun  of  Mr.  Drew,  calling 
him  the  rosy  Bector  behind  his  back,  and 
feigning  huge  interest  in  all  his  hobbies 
whesi  he  was  present;  but  after  she  had 
heard  of  the  many  instances  in  which  he 


had  been  kind  to  father  her  demeanour 
altered ;  she  always  spoke  of  him  gratefully, 
and  listened  to  his  opinions  with  less 
assumption  of  deference,  but  with  more 
genuine  interest.  Of  course,  she  did  not 
mean  anything  but  to  be  kind,  because  she 
thought  him  Gmd ;  and  she  was  hardly  to 
blame  that  he  mistook  her  meaning  and 
learned  to  love  her: 

I  saw  how  things  were  going  well  enough, 
but  breaking  my  heart  over  it  secretly  did 
not  mend  matters.  It  was  all  quite  natoral 
and  reasonable.  How  could  any  <me  think 
of  me  when  Marion  was  by  f  And  yet  I 
don't  think  I  made  the  fact  any  more  pala- 
table by  asking  myaelf  that  question. 

When  mother  was  told  that  Marion  had 
refueed  Mr.  Drew,  she  was  very  aorry. 
"  If  it  had  only  been  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  I 
think  he  would  have  made  Lucv  happy ; " 
but  being  sorry  did  not  affect  thie  drcnm- 
stances. 

To  Marion  I  am  sure  it  seemed  pitiful 
that  she  should  come  in  the  panoply  of  her 
triumphant  beauty  to  wage  such  unequal 
war  with  her  poor  little  rustic  sister,  and 
rob  her  of  her  solitary  admirer.  I  know 
she  was  as  deeply  penitent  for  what  had 
occurred  as  though  her  misdoing  had  been 
intentionali  and  her  resolve  to  make 
amends  to  me  in  some  vague  way,  for  an 
unconscious  wrons,  dated  from  tJie  hour 
when  she  knew  uiat  Mr.  Drew  had  been 
interested  in  me  before  ahe  came. 

She  had  been  six  months  at  Mudford, 
and  still  Aunt  Hilda  made  no  sign,  en- 
trenching herself  behind  the  Hurst  pride 
and  obstinacy^  and  waiting  for  the  other 
side  to  capitulate. 

Bat  Marion  was  a  Hunt,  too;  and, 
when  Aunt  Hilda  had  waited  till  she  was 
weary,  she  remembered  that  and  yidded. 
Just  as  she  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  her 
fint  visits  ehe  pounced  down  upon  ua  uur 
ejq>ectedly,  and  asked  Marion  to  f <^give 
and  forget. 

Marittd  was  touched  at  sight  of  her 
teoched  most  of  all  by  the  fact  that  it  wai 
Aunt  Hilda  who  sought  her  pardon  ;  and 
ahe  fell  on  her  neck,  and  wept  CFvar  het; 
and  said  she  ako  was  to  blame. 

Things  brightened  up  aftor  that^  and  thi 
two  jested  over  their  quarrel  and  made  ligb 
of  it;  and  then  Aunt  Hilda  asked  how  sooi 
Marion  would  be  ready  to  go  back  with  hei 

**1  cannot  ^  back,  dear  Aunt  Hilda^: 
Marion  answered  gently. 

**  And  why  not,  pray'? " 

"  Because  this  is  my  home." 

*'  Fiddlesticks,"  Aunt  HUda  said;  thouflj 
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I  am  sure  no  one  could  have  expected  such 
an  expression  from  her.  "What  oppor- 
tunities  have  yon  here  t " 

"There  are  other  things  to  think  of 
besides  opportonities.'' 

"  Yonr  father  and  mother  are  not  selfish 
enough  to  wish  to  keep  you  hidden  in  a 
hole  Tike  this." 

"  But  I  hope  I  am  not  selfish  enoagh  to 
leave  them.  Ask  them  if  they  are  not 
happier  for  having  me  at  home." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  Parents  must 
consider  their  children's  welfare." 

"  And  children,  when  they  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  are  bound  to  con- 
sider their  parents'  advantage." 

"  Then  you  will  leave  me  alone,  me  who 
have  no  one." 

"I  am  not  your  only  niece;  there  is 
Lucy.  To  take  her  with  you  would  be 
kiud,  and  she  is  very  amiable." 

"  That  little  dowdy  1 " 

"  Lucy  is  a  very  sweet  girl,  Aunt  Hilda ; 
you  would  find  her  much  more  tractable 
than  you  ever  found  me." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  shall  not  try  the 
experiment  If  you  do  not  choose  to 
come  back  with  me  I  can  live  alone,  as  I 
did  before." 

"  I  cannot  go  back,  Aunt  Hilda." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  all  on  account  of  that 
feUow " 

''  There  are  some  things  even  you  must 
not  speak  of,"  Marion  said,  the  proud  Hurst 
blood  flaming  in  her  cheeks,  and  for  the 
moment  Aunt  Hilda  was  silenced. 

But  she  remained  for  lunch,  and  at 
lunch  she  surveyed  me  critically,  conde- 
scendingly admitted  that  I  had  improved ; 
and  before  she  left  offered  me  a  chill  invita- 
tion to  pay  her  a  visit 

Mother  was  very  pleased.  I  think  ad- 
versity had  weakened  her  character,  she 
seemed  so  terribly  anxious  to  keep  in  with 
the  only  one  of  her  relatives  who  had  mani- 
fested friendliness  towards  her.  To  every- 
thing Aunt  Hilda  did  she  imputed  the 
noblest  motives ;  while  it  must  be  candidly 
admitted  that  sometimes  it  needed  a  good 
deal  of  imagination  to  detect  the  nobUity. 
For  instance,  she  must  have  known  how 
much  a  trifling  present  would  have  simpli- 
fied the  efibrts  attendant  on  my  going  to 
vi&it  her ;  but  she  never  volunteered  it,  or 
made  any  reference  thereto,  except  in 
saying  coldly  to  Marion,  "  You  know  what 
dresses  she  will  require." 

"  Never  mind,"  Marion  said  to  me  when 
we  were  alone,  "  we  shall  manage  without 
her  money." 


I  hated  to  take  Marion's  things  from  her, 
for  they  were  all  so  beantifid,  and  suited 
her  so  well,  and  I  think  she  had  a  certain 
womanly  pleasure  in  being  always  well 
dressed;  but  what  could  I  dot  Aunt 
Hilda  had  invited  me,  and  everyone  said  I 
must  go  to  her,  and  there  was  no  other  way 
of  giving  me  an  outfit  Of  course,  I  pro- 
tested continually,  but  Muion  was  firmly 
insistent 

"  I  do  not  need  dinner  dresses  and  tea 
gowns  at  Mudford,"  she  said;  "besideSi 
Aunt  Hilda  will  like  you  better  for  being 
presentable." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to  Aimt 
Hilda»"  I  said  several  times.  "  What  is 
the  good  of  goine  %  She  will  make  me 
uncomfortable,  and  she  wfll  never  like  me^ 
because  I  am  not  a  Hurst." 

"  When  things  are  good  for  us  we  most 
swallow  them,  no  matter  how  they  are 
flavoured ;  and  it  is  good  for  you  to  go  to 
Aunt  Hilda,  and  be  introduced  to  society, 
and  see  what  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
like,"  Marion  said,  smiling. 

"I  think  there  are  very  eood  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  Mudford,"  I  answered  jea- 
lously. 

"Of  course  there  are;  but  there  are 
more  in  London,"  Marion  said  demurely, 
as  she  went  on  trimming  my  hat 

I  looked  very  well  when  I  was  finally 
prepared  for  my  journey — very  well  for 
me,  I  mean — and  Aunt  Hilda  unbent  a 
little  when  she  saw  me,  and  told  me  again 
that  I  had  improved. 

Aunt  Hilda's  house  was  not  at  all  what 
I  had  expected.  It  was  small  and  gloomy, 
and  many  things  in  it  were  worn  and  shabby; 
but  it  must  have  been  the  right  style  of 
house,  or  Aunt  Hilda  would  not  have  had 
it;  and  knowing  that,  I  kept  my  observa- 
tions to  myself,  and  enjoyed  what  was 
nice  with  all  my  heart. 

The  servants  were  quite  a  revelation  to 
me,  with  their  silent,  respectful  ways,  and 
their  trim  and  spotless  clothing;  and  to 
have  my  hair  dressed  by  Aunt  Hilda's 
maid,  and  to  be  taken  to  the  theatre  in 
Aunt  Hilda's  neat  little  brougham,  filled 
me  with  ecstacy.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  snobbishness  in  my  satisfaction 
because  I  dined  at  eieht  o'clock,  and  had 
a  man-servant  to  hand  me  things ;  Imt  we 
cannot  help  being  as  Nature  has  moulded  us, 
and  it  was  not  my  fault  that  Nature,  which 
had  made  Marion  a  Hurst,  had  made  me 
only  a  snob. 

Of  course  life  with  Aunt  Hilda  was  not 
one  of  unalloyed  joy  at  the  first   Often  and 
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often  I  was  homesick,  and  longed  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart  for  the  croirded  house 
and  the  noisj  demonstratiye  lore  of  the 
yoong  ones  at  home.  Bat  after  a  time  I 
outgrew  that,  and  when  my  pleasures  and 
ihe  occupations  provided  for  me  had  bc^an 
to  absorb  me,  1  grew  to  shudder  a  little 
at  the  recollection  of  the  life  I  had  left 
behind. 

"How  could  3lsrion  go  back  to  itl" 
I  asked  myself  a  hondr^  times,  and  the 
question  alwayi  remained  unanswered.  To 
have  been  offered  life  with  Aunt  Hilda, 
and  to  have  yoiuntarily  and  oheerfuUy 
chosen  the  other,  was  incomprehensible  to 
ma 
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"  Ten  minutes  too  late,  Mon&ieur  1  **  said 
the  porter,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile  that 
was  meant  to  be  consolatory,  as  I  alighted 
in  front  of  the  great  railway  station,  merely 
to  hear  that  the  train  which  should  have 
wafted  me  seawards  and  Londonwards  had 
started  without  me.  It  was  vexatious ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  There  was  an  even- 
ing train  by  which  I  could  travel,  and  so, 
leavbg  my  luggage  in  the  cloak-room  at  the 
station,  I  drove  iMkck  to  my  former  comfort- 
able quarters  in  the  hotel  which  I  had  lately 
left  It  was  pleasantly  situated,  that  hotel, 
overlooking  one  of  those  broad  boulevards 
that  are  the  pride  of  that  old  Belgian  city 
— a  dty  of  gardens,  and  parks,  and  open 
spaces  that  keep  it  bright  and  healthy,  if 
less  quaintly  picturesque  than  some  others 
of  the  great  towns  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  day  was  fine,  clear,  and  frosty,  but 
the  winter  sun  shone  cheerily  on  the  tall 
elms,  leafless  now,  of  the  boulevard  upon 
whidi  I  gazed,  musing  over  recollections 
of  former  Christmas  Eves,  such  as  this 
was,  very  variously  spent  in  different 
quatters  of  the  world.  Presently  my  prac- 
tised ear  caught  the  approaching  sound  of 
military  music,  slowly  played,  and  next 
the  unmistakeable  roll  of  muffled  drums,  the 
heavy  tread  of  marching  feet,  and  the  clank 
of  accoutrements. 

"An  officer's  funeral  1"  I  thought,  and 
the  conjecture  was  confirmed  as  an  advanced 
guard,  with  reversed  arms,  came  in  eight, 
and  halted  in  front  of  a  large  white  house, 
next  door  to  the  hotel  I  now  observed, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  wide  porte- 
cochere  of  this  mansion  was  open  and  the 
door-posts  and  lintel  draped  with  hangings 
of  black  edged  with  silver^  while  in  front 


of  the  entrance  stood  a  hearse,  drawn  by 
four  8let»k,  black  horses,  whose  trappings 
of  black  velvet  were  trimmed  with  ulver, 
too.  Of  silver  also  were  the  four  huge 
lamps,  lightei  now,  and  blinking,  like 
yeUow  ejes,  at  the  pale  sunshine  of  the 
short  winter's  day,  wUch  decked  the  angles 
of  the  roof,  while  in  front  towered  a  tall 
silver  crosa  The  great  Flanders  horses,  as 
if  proud  of  their  caparisons,  pawed  the 
pavement  impatiently,  bringing  a  shower 
of  sparks  at  every  hoof-stroke,  and  seemed 
eager  for  the  start. 

'*  The  millinery  and  upholstery  of  mourn- 
ing ceremonial,"  said  I  to  myself,  "are  much 
the  same  all  the  world  over.  Your  under- 
taker has  a  gainful  trade,  no  doubt  But 
what  have  we  here  1 " — as  a  slender  young 
fellow,  in  a  court  suit  splendid  with  em- 
broidery, wearing  a  sword  and  carrying  a 
cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  tripped  out  of  the 
house  and  oave  orders  to  the  black-coated 
satellites  wno  stood  beside  the  equipage, 
with  the  tone  and  mannerof  one  accustomed 
to  be  obeyed.  And  tiien  I  remembered  that 
foreign  funerals  of  the  more  expensive  sort 
require,  by  tradition,  the  presence  of  some 
such  functionary,  who  directs  the  proceed- 
ings, and  who  is  styled  an  usher.  The  make- 
up, in  a  theatrical  sense,  of  this  individual 
usher  was  faultless,  and  he  was  evidently 
impressed,  himself,  by  a  sense  of  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  the  part  which  he  had  to 
play,  as  Deputy  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
Palace  at  the  Court  of  King  Death.  He 
wore  his  gold-hilted  sword  as  gracefully  as 
if  a  rapier  had  dangled  gaQy  at  his  side 
since  his  boyhood;  his  costume  was  per- 
fect, from  the  lace  raffles  that  almost  hid 
his  small  hands  to  the  buckled  shoes  whose 
varnished  leather  encased  his  dapper  feet; 
and  the  pearly  whiteness  of  his  silk  stock- 
ings was  unmarred  by  speck  or  crease,^  as 
he  moved  to  and  fro,  gesticulating,  findbjg 
fault,  waving  his  wand  of  ebony  as  if  it 
had  been  the  b^ton  of  the  leader  of  an 
orchestra. 

Never  was  there  a  critic  so  hard  to  satisfy 
as  this  active  young  master  of  the  c^e- 
moniea  Again  and  again  he  skipped  out  into 
the  roadway,  at  imminent  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  some  jolting  drag  or  fast-trotting 
tandem  returning  from  the  afternoon  pro- 
menade in  the  Bois,  to  take  an  artistic  survey 
of  the  hearse  and  its  decorations;  and 
each  time  he  insisted  on  some  change  in 
the  position  of  the  costly  frippery  that 
bedecked  it  Presently  there  were  carried 
forth  several  gigantic  wreaths  of  those 
Parma   violets,  of  which  Nice  sends   so 
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many  cargoes  from  her  sun-kissed  gardens 
to  the  bleaker  North,  and  then  the  usher 
became  almost  frantic  with  excitement. 
He  woold  confide  the  arrangement  of  these 
monstrous  garlands  to  no  meaner  hands 
than  his ;  nor  was  he  easy  to  please,  even 
witdi  his  own  skill,  in  massing  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  powers. 

Around  each  of  the  big  silver  lamps,  blaz- 
ing as  in  defiance  of  the  dayUght,  a  wreath 
was  hun^;  three  more  were  on  the  roof; 
three  within  the  hearse,  where  the  vacant 
space  seemed  to  await  the  coffin.  I  say 
"seemed"  advisedly,,  for,  if  ever  there 
was  a  foox'-wheeled  impostor,  brought 
out  from  its  dismal  coach-house  for  os- 
tentation alone,  it  was  that  same  hearse. 
But  the  ush^r  was  in  his  glory,  now  by 
the  aid  of  a  step-ladder  scaling  the  roof  to 
shift  the  places  of  the  wreaths^;  now 
diving  in  between  the  heavy  curtains  of 
the  mortuary  car,  like  a  showman  anxious 
to  get  his  puppets  ready  for  the  coming 
show;  hurrying  in  tip-toe  haste;  capering; 
scolding ;  but  always  with  a  face  the  in- 
tense seriousness  of  which  was  clearly 
single-minded  and  earnest  Then  came  a 
pause,  and  then  the  heavy  tread  of  men 
t^rained  to  keep  step,  but  walking  now  with 
somewhat  of  a  slmffling  gait^  by  reason  of 
the  burden  they  had  to  bear,  l^at  burden 
was  the  coffin,  covered  with  a  rich  pall, 
worked  in  gold,  with  coronets  and  henddic 
bearings,  and  carried  by  soldiers. 

Solemnly  the  usher  skipped  forward, 
almost  staggering  under  the  weight  of  three 
colossal  violet  wreaths,  and  these  he  pro- 
ceed to  pkce  upon  the  coffin,  so  that 
one  floral  crown  should  overlap  another ; 
and,  being  at  last  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
play, he  waved  his  hand  aloft,  and  im- 
mediately the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
procession  began  to  move.  It  had  to  pass 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  so  that  all  the  actors 
and  accessories  of  the  dismal  show  glided, 
with  slow  steps  and  frequent  halts,  past  my 
window.  First  went  the  escort ;  then  the 
band ;  and  next  the  coffin  with  its  martial 
bearers,  while  beside  it  was  led  the  charger, 
covered  with  a  huge  veil  of  crape,  through 
which  could  be  seen  the  holsters  and  the 
sword  dangling  at  tiie  saddle-bow,  which 
its  dead  master  would  never  mount  again. 
Two  and  two,  and  bareheaded,  came  the 
mourners,  on  foot,  and  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  the  chill  of  the  frosty  air ;  men 
of  wealth  and  station,  as  I  guessed,  and 
with  whom  were  mingled  a  number  of 
officers  of  the  garrijspn  m  varied  uniforms. 
Far  and  wide  rang  out  the  dirge  of  the 


music;  the  empty  hearse,  with  its  nod- 
ding cross  and  blazing  lamps,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  line  of  coronetted  car- 
riages, the  owners  of  which,  doubtless, 
walked  in  front,  and  whioh  were  tenant- 
less  too ;  and  then  came  on  the  rearguurd 
with  reversed  arms,  slowly  marching  on 
their  way  to  the  taper-lighted  church  and 
the  distant  cemetery. 

The  funeral  had  not  long  gone  by,  before 
I  became  conscious  of  a  certain  s&  and 
bustle  in  the  stoeet  below,  which  evident^ 
portended  some  important  event  Spec- 
tators, market  women,  workmen,  and 
Moused'  peasants,  homeward-bound  with 
baskets  emptied  of  the  eggs,  and  chickens, 
and  shapeless  lumps  of  yelbw  butter,  began 
to  congregiite,.  m jngfag  with  spm^8fK>re  or 
so  of  that  minor  bourgeoisie  that  lives 
frugally  on  its  modest  income,  and,  having 
overmuch  leisure,  is  greedy  for  a  sight  of 
any  streejb  spectacle.  Here  were  idle 
troopers,  too,  belonging  to  the  cavalry, 
whose  trumpets  rang  out  shriSy,  ever  and 
anon,  from  the  barracks  hard  by ;  while  a 
milk-woman  on  her  rounds,  with  glistening 
brass  cans  in  the  little  green  cart  that  her 
sturdy  mastiff,  with  his  brass-studded 
harness  and  red  worsted  tassels,  drew  so 
easily,  forgot  her  customeie  as  she  secured 
for  herself  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
Then  children  suddex^y  appeared,  basket- 
laden,  strewing  the  sti;eet  with  flowers  and 
cut  fragments  of  coloured  paper,  until  the 
rough  paving-stones  di  but  dkappeared 
beneath  an  irregular  mosaic  of  rea  and 
white,  green  and  blue.  The  bells  of  neigh- 
bouring churches  sent  forth,  with  common 
accord,  a  joyous  peal,  which  was  echoed  by 
those  of  a  monastery  on  the  farther  side  of 
my  hotel,  and  through  the  gate  of  which  I 
had  often  seen  the  poor — such  beggars  as 
Sterne  depicted — going  in  for  tiieir  dally 
dole  of  bread  and  soup.  From  afar  came 
the  boom  and  clang  of  music,  blended  with 
the  deep,  rich  notes  of  the  chanting,  as  the 
head  of  the  procession  came  in  sight. 

It  was  difficult  to  belie  ve  that  the  town  could 
have  contained  so  many  girls— young,  well 
dressed,  and  pretty — as  had  been  by  eccle- 
siastical influence  or  by  social  considera- 
tions, induced  to  walk  in  that  procession. 
They  were  of  all  ages,  from  the  Uspin 
child  ill  at  ease  in  her  stiffly-starched  free 
and  white  shoes,  to  the  tall  maiden,  carry- 
bg  a  heavy  flag  with  the  air  of  a  Joan  of 
Arc;  but  there  they  were,  squadrons  of 
girls  in  whitjd;  bevies  of  girls  in  blue;  com- 
panies of  girls  in  pinl(,  or  lilac,  or  n^ai;^e 
colour;  but  all  either  actually  bearing  some 
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enblwi  oT'baiigef  or  faigniag  tD.MWst  the 
po^teM'  of  aome  atmne,  or  nliqmr;,  or 
eoloMl'  eraaifix,  or  group  of  nimgM,  by 
giaofwigtil^  end  of  <m»  of  tile  htKtdieda  of 
bitgkt  RbboTU  th&t  mre'  aUacited  to  these, 
tbe  HBtoal  fiktoras  aod  TAllTingf  {rant*  of 
the  ahom  On,  on  thej  streuoedt  wdkbe 
dMKir^  t»  the  muM  of  hauoon  ftira 
anpeKt,  ttontet  and  (tram,  of  elMhin^ 
cymbal  and  piping  clarionet,  wbOe  th« 
omimaB,  eeilMted.  from  maay  a  pvith  of 
tbadtyi and'  ssbwrbit  beat  wtd  blev tfaeir 
bert.  AoNi  the  nuiuo  m>  hathsd,  and 
ntfiiag  iHvke  dts  nleafe,  mv«  ti^  deep 
'  rtnns  of-  the  dtantiDg  piiMtit  and  tfaen 
Ktu- 1^  i^rill'  aittpas  ot  numy  chfldren, 
w  Mho^-  aftn  Khoo^  inK  dvilledt  and 
offikercd  bT-noBB'or  biaH^ao'thecMAaiight 
be,  marohed  on-  to  swvll  dw  aftpanntly 
iBtemainsbla  airaj: 

A  iHrveUoa»  e&et  «a»  dtere  of  eolov 
and  grouping  artis^eaUy  anangedi,  and  a 
rare  dinriiqr'  too^  oC  tfeajmrai-  eoclwiactie 
tiut  aemom  mo  the  light  of  day.  Then 
is  nothing  now  in  the  Buwhet;  ireie  an 
StaproM  tfae'  Udder,  to  equal  that*  old 
peint-lftea  jnatt  drawn  fovtft  firom  iito  eaken 
<!keat  in  whioh  it  anally  repote^  and  vhich 
«u  the  piotw  work  of  roppls  fiager*  tiiat 
have  onmhled  tO'  dnsi  two  i>enl]arie»  ago. 
men  caa  yoa  ftnd  BOoh  goUanitb's 
wevb  aa  yosder  oaakst,  that »  h^one  a^ 
was  oanaeciatMd  as  the  Meeptaele  of  lome 
woiider-wwitiMg'  raU« ;  or  aee  enoh  a  triumph 
o(  art  ae  thaO  jiewetled  dialiM,  the  rdpooaa^ 
work  of  which  wifrBwelywioaght  by  fairy 
hammett,  lo  light  and  d^imt*  is  the 
tMoeiyl 

Thoae  who-  take  ai  share  i&  th*  prooea- 
sion  seen  to  bavaaa  aU-engroasing  utereat 
in  their  taah,  which  makes  them  for  the 
loenent  deaf  and  hVadi  to  all  that  baa  not 
reference  to  the  bttUMeS'of  the  hour.  Tho 
yemgeat  prattlae  iriw  has  been  ealnuted 
with  a  miniature  rilkeo  pemon,  wtureon 
■one  eacred  moMo  ha*  beu  worked  in  gold 
M  sihrer,  is  aa  eatDeetly  d«votod  to  the 
d«ty  as  are  those  two  atalwut  mw,  who 
have  quite  enongh  to  do  as  tbey  anpport^ 
by  its  donbte  folea,  a  heavy  paroohial 
basBor  of  purple  velvet  and  gleaning 
bnUioB,  w  yonder  band  of  damBels  in 
white,  with  flowing  veils,  tall  and  fair  as 
s»  many  miea,  who  olaster  iDond  the 
gilded  shiine,  witUn  whkb  ^impses  can 
be  caught  of  the  gorgeowly4ttn«d  images 
witbis. 

On,  and  still  onwards,  Hke  a  ahining 
liver  bathed  in  molti-eoloimd  light,  flows 
the  apparently  endlaas  stream  of  tdie  great 


pToeeesion,  pausing,  sometimoB,  when  the 
sound  of  chanting  voices  is  alone  heard'; 
and  soon,  at  the  tinMing  signal  of  a  silver 
bell,  resnming  its  slow stateliness  of  march. 
The  lonte  ak^ady  travened  moat  have 
bM»  long ;  the  keen  ulv  ae  the  day  bsgins 
to  ^  growa  afawper  still';  bat  no  one  of 
the  many  aotote,  old  or  yonn^  ib  this  oat- 
door-  panorama,  appears  to  safP^  ftom 
fal>ga»or  oold:  the  whole  pageant  paatea 
OB  witfe  the  steady  regularity  of  a  machine- 
As  a  piotori^  effect  the  thing  was  uibiir- 
M»i  The  ^e-beeame,  aa  it  were,  aarfoited 
with  rich  ham,  with  aztu«  and  caniabton, 
and  porpla  and'  green ;  it  was  relieved  by 
pore  white,  sat  off  by  the  gHtter  of  gold 
and'  gems.  N^  aoeh  auooeaa  ooald  tutvQ 
bees-  asUeved'  save-  by  tradlUbnal  skill, 
pasaecton  firen  age  to  age,  and  Hnking  this 
mnetoentil  oento^  of  onn  to  a  very  remote 
past  indeed,  when  thib  very  pageantry 
belonged  to  a.  Aith  l^tme  sbtee  dead ;  and  it 
was  in  pnuae  of  llw  winitiea  of  halMor- 
gotten  Olympaa,  that  bymoa  were  nng,  and 
nowen  twined,  and  oars  adorned  with 
gold  leaf  and  plamss  am)  flattraing  silk 
Be  sore  that  it  was  a  gallant  ahow,  too,  in 
that  old  time,  when  Ja[»ter  Optimua  Hax- 
imus  was  wonUpped  in  Rome's  Capitol, 
or  whew  tbe  more  popnlar  rites  were  Tp&t- 
fonned  ft»  the  sain  or  Cerea,  or  Yenaa,  or 
Dtaa  of  the  Silver  Bow.  And  yooog 
children  and  maidens  swelled  tile  bright 
throng  then,  even  aa  now,  and  there 
were  smig,  and  sparkle,  and  tlie  soanct 
of  faiatramenta  that  would  be  strange  to 
oar  ears,  hat  which  made  maiic  welcome 
enoogh  to  the  ear  then,  as  the  white 
ball,  wreathed  with  roses,  and  with  gilded 
borne,  was  led  slowly  through  tbe  narrow 
streete  amidst  the  shooting  crowd. 

On,  and  onwardB  still,  as  If  tile  whole 
femloine  population  of  the  kingdom — be- 
tween tfie  age  of  seven,  aay,  and  that  of 
seven  said  twenty — bad  been  preued  into 
the  BSFvice,  swept  Vbe  preoesaion.  Freeh 
bands  of  mnsie;  new  eompaniea  of  chanting- 
priests,  of  deep-voioed  deacons,  whoae 
acavlet  robes  were  aU  but  hidden  by  coatly 
lace,  awakwed  the  echoee  of  the  qnifit 
atmets.  Chmots  with  bleeding  hearta 
oonepiuaoaely  borne  ^oft;  chariots  wtA 
gigantic  cnieifizea;  chariots  reaplendent  as 
the  noOBday  aun  with  tbe  hm'sb  diaplay  ot 
ok)th  of  silver,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
tenanted  by  venerated  itnagea ;  went  lum- 

And  stiH  tbe  chfldren  sanff,  and  the  dw- 
pasoB  of  the  ohmting  rolled  out  lAo 
^eW  thunder  o-  '*-  ""  -*•""  **  "«" 
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instant  some  novel  feature  of  the  ever- 
yarjing  spectacle  claimed  its  meed  of 
praise.  Prettiest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  sights 
there  was  a  little — a  verylitUe — child,  a 
beaatifol  boy  with  golden  carls,  fantas- 
tically clad  in  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and 
who  carried  a  tiny  cross,  and  led  by  a  blue 
ribbon  a  white  lamb,  highly  trained,  no 
doabt,  since  it  followed  with  perfect  docility 
and  exemplary  meekness.  A  more  charm- 
ing model  of  innocent  infancy  than  this 
youthfol  representative  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, as  with  filletted  head,  small  limbs 
seemingly  bare,  and  blue  eyes  that  never 
wandered  to  the  right  or  left^  he  slowly 
stepped  on,  none  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  ever  drew.  On,  still  on,  over  the 
flower-strewed  pavement  flowed  the  living 
stream,  fit  successor  to  processions  of  the 
far  past,  when  beaaty,  and  faith,  and  splen- 
dour, long  since  vanished  like  the  hoar 
frost  from  the  hawthorn  boughs,  paraded 
the  old  streets  of  this  very  town. 

The  spectators,  I  noticed,  behaved  very 
variously.  There  were  "esprits  forts"  clearly 
among  the  bourgeois  looking  on,  who 
seemed  coldly  indilerent  to  what  they  saw, 
if  not  actually  hostile,  and  who  declined  to 
doff  their  hats  as  the  holiest  images  and 
the  most  hallowed  emblems  were  borne  by. 
But  the  peasants,  one  and  al^  bared  their 
heads  in  reverence ;  and  the  milk-woman, 
with  her  cart  aud  her  cans,  had  pulled  her 
rosary,  with  its  dark  berries  and  brass 
medaJs,  out  of  her  capacious  pocket,  and 
was  telling  her  beads  as  devoutly  as  her 
own  great  grandmother  could  have  done. 
Forward,  with  the  same  steady  pace, 
poured  the  tide  of  the  procession,  to  idl 
appearance  regardless  of  the  crowd  or  of 
the  gazers  who  filled  the  windows  of  the 
houses  that  lined  the  route. 

Some  rivalry  there  may  possibly  have 
been  between  the  difierent  parishes  which 
had  sent  forth  their  boys  and  girls,  their 
bands  and  flags,  and  the  jealously  guarded 
treasures  from  crypt,  and  chancel,  and  sa- 
cristy to  swell  the  pomp.  Samt  Jose^,  with 
its  famed  old  church,  to  which  pilgrims 
resort  even  from  the  banks  of  Loire  and 
Khine,  could  not  permit  itself  to  be  out- 
shone by  fashionable  Saint  Jacques,  where 
it  is  easy  for  a  bland  abb6,  who  knows  the 
world  of  the  salons,  to  collect  subscriptions 
that  are  less  missed  by  the  givers  than  a 
lost  bet  on  the  races,  or  a  luckless  stake 
at  baccarat  And  Saint  Ursula,  grim 
patroness  of  a  network  of  ancient  streets, 
where  aristocratic  mansions  of  the  mediseval 
type  are  elbowed  by  mean  shops  and  huck- 


sters' stalls,  yet  tries  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  being  overcrowed  by  moneyed,  pushing, 
parvenu  All  Saints,  where  tall  new  houses, 
radiant  with  terra-cotta  and  plate  glass, 
shelter  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  still  taller 
brick  chimneys  that  dominate  a  mass  of 
workmen's  dwellings  on  the  outskirts^  of 
the  parish.  But  such  a  spirit  of  emulation 
only  serves  to  enhance  the  glitter  of  the 
show. 

And  now  the  clashing  cymbals,  and  the 
boom  and  bray  of  the  brass  instruments, 
lately  at  their  loudest,  are  hushed,  that  the 
rich  thunder  of  the  chanting  may  be  the 
better  heard,  and  the  spectators  press  to- 
ward, or  stand  on  tip-toe,  to  peer  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Something  was  plainly  to  be  looked  for 
that  was  regarded  as  the  central  pivot,  or 
kernel,  of  we  show.    And  here  it  comes. 
Surrounded  by  chanting  priests,  and  pre- 
ceded by  scarlet-capped  and  white-robed 
acolytes  swinging  weighty  censers,  under 
his  canopy  of  state],bome  over  his  head  by 
four  strong  men,  some  dignitary  of   the 
Church  goes  by.    He  wears  no  mitre— -not 
even  that  of  a  Bishop  "  in  partibus  infi- 
delium  " — and,  therefore,  I  conjecture  him 
to  be  a  Dean.    He  is,  at  any  rate,  splendid 
asjewels,  and  gold  embroidery,  and  antique 
lace  can  make  him ;  and  he  walks  beneath 
his  gorgeous  baldaquin  of  gold  and  purple, 
chanting,  too,  but  in  a  thin  end  reedy 
voice,  ror  he  is  old,  and  his  hair,  silver 
white,  contrasts  somewhat  plaintively  with 
the  magnificence  that  environs    him,  as 
amidst  clouds  of    steaming    incense   he 
totters  oa    The  bystanders  begin  to  dis- 
perse, for  it  is  getting  late  and  cold,  and 
the  shadows  are  beginning  to  creep  from 
darkling  nooks  and  comers,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  over.  The  procession  is  out  of  sight, 
and  fainter  and  fainter  grow  the  sounds  of 
the  musicand  of  the  chanting.  Thelast  spec- 
tator to  depart  was  a  young  monk,  with  a 
pale  face  and  dreamy  eyes,  clad  in  the 
brown  robes  of  his  Order,  and  with  his 
tonsured  head  bare,  who,  during  all  this 
time,  had  knelt  on  the  cold  stones  at  the 
monastery  gate,  his  lips  moving  as  his  lean 
fingers  grasped  his  rosary,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  rapt  devotion  on  his  wan  counte- 
nance, that  would  have  done  credit  to  some 
hermit  saint  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  when 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  easy  to  find. 
"Monsieur  est  servi  en  bas,''  said,  in  a 
German  accent,  the  Teutonic  waiter,  who 
interrupted  my  reverie.    It  was  time  for 
my  early  dinner,  and  then  for  the  drive  to 
the  station ;  but  I  have  never  regretted 
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that  I  missed  the  earlier  train,  and  ever 
remembered  with  pleasnre  that  special 
Christmas  Eve  in  Belgiom. 

A  DATELESS  BARGAIN. 

Bt  c.  l.  firkis, 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

There  came  one  awful  day,  the  like  of 
whi<^  no  one  of  those  hardj  fieher-folk 
could  recslL  It  seemed  ss  if  sll  the  winds 
of  heaven  had  combined  to  poor  their  fury 
QDon  the  rock  in  one  ceaseless,  roaring 
Usst  The  great  sea  was  lashed  into 
frothj  hillocks ;  sheep  were  blown  off  the 
headlands  into  the  Sound ;  the  women  and 
children  prudently  kept  within  doors  lest 
they  might  share  a  similar  fate ;  the  men 
drew  their  boats  high  up  on  the  beach  in 
sheltered  nooks,  llie  gale  brought  the 
log  in  great  rolling  masses  from  the  ocean; 
brought  it  in,  swept  it  out  again,  and 
brought  it  in  once  mora  Never  since 
Frank  had  set  foot  on  the  island  had  he 
Ult  himself  so  stifled  and  oppressed  by 
the  fog.  It  was  like  being  packed 
in  a  box  filled  with  feathers.  Me  began 
to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to 
the  possible  risks  boats  would  run  on 
the  open  sea  that  night.  Were  ship- 
wrecks of  frequent  occurrence  on  the 
coast!  How  far  out  would  the  beacon  on 
the  Monk  Bock  be  seen !  Would  it  lose 
half  its  radiance,  or  would  the  fog  quench 
it  altogether  t 

He  got|  in  reply  to  his  questions,  a  longer 
list  of  casualties  than  he  expected.  One 
man  counted  on  the  fingers  of  his  hands 
ei^t  shipwrecks  he  could  remember, 
within  sight  of  the  Faroes,  in  less  than 
half  that  number  of  years.  Another  began 
the  narration,  in  glowing  language,  of  a 
fog  and  wind-storm  he  could  recall,  when 
the  beacon  on  the  Monk  Rock  had  not 
been  visible  a  hundred  yards  out,  and  a 
big  ship  had  struck  upon  the  sunken 
pinnacle,  and  all  hands  had  perished. 

Franl^  of  necessity,  lost  many  of  the 
details  of  the  terrible  incident  through  his 
Ignorance  of  the  Danish  tongue ;  but  he 
understood  enough  to  set  mm  shivering, 
and  to  send  him  questioning  the  younger 
Christian  as  to  what  means  of  fog-signal- 
ling (if  any)  the  Faroese  had  at  command. 

The  man's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
none,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  ever  been  in 
use  on  the  islands ;  that  an  imperfect 
method  of  signalling,  such  as  horn-blowing 


or  gun-firinff  on  the  beach,  would  be  as 
likely  to  do  harm  as  good,  the  fog,  it  was 
well  known,  frequently  making  the  sound 
to  appear  to  come  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tioa  But  he  had  unbounded  faith  in  the 
beacon.  The  fog,  too,  might  lift  before 
night — why  not!  One  could  only  hope 
for  the  best  He  had  lived  through  fog 
and  wind  in  his  little  fishing  smack  in  the 
open  sea  before  now.  Others  might  have 
equal  good  luck — why  not ! 

But  Frank  had,  somehow,  in  these  days, 
lost  his  faith  in  good  luck.  He  found 
it  far  easier  to  say  to  himself,  "This 
is  a  direful  day;  there's  ill-luck  in  that 
wind  and  fog  for  me,  as  well  as  for  the 
poor  souls  who  haye  to  face  it,"  than  to  say 
a  prayer  for  those  at  sea,  and  turn  in  an 
hour  or  so  earlier  to  shorten  the  dismal 
black  hours  of  the  night,  as  he  had  done 
many  a  time  of  late. 

In  the  morning  he  had  contrived,  by 
keeping  dose  under  the  shelter  of  the  over- 
hanging rocks,  to  get  down  to  the  beach, 
and  had  come  away  awestricken  with  the 
sense  of  the  incapaci^  of  man  when  once 
the  wild  forces  of  Nature,  uncurbed  and 
unbridled,  are  let  loose  on  him.  Towards 
evening,  however,  although  the  fog  had 
thinned  somewhat,  going  down  to  the 
beach  had  become  an  impossibility.  The 
sea  had  come  rushing  up  the  thoroughfares 
that  led  down  to  the  coast,  and  showed 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  little  huts  an 
angry  torrent  of  white  foam.  The  path 
over  the  rocks  to  the  lieht-tower  still  stood 
high  and  dry,  but  Frank  noted  that  young 
Christian  equipped  himself  in  his  water- 
proof overalls  for  the  night-watch  a  full 
two  hours  earlier  than  usual,  and  that  a 
good-sized  basket  of  provisions  was  packed 
for  him  to  take  with  him.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  he  was  facing 
the  possibility  of  being  cut  off  for  a  time 
from  the  little  colony.  Frank  was  on  the 
alert  to  accompany  him  without  delay. 

"  It  will  be  my  turn  on  duty  to-morrow," 
he  said  to  the  man.  "  I  had  better  take 
my  chance  of  getting  to  the  tower  whUe  I 
can." 

So  with  lanterns  and  provisions  the  two 
men  set  off  for  the  dismal  night-watch,  old 
Christian,  frt>m  his  fireside  comer,  nodding 
a  sleepy  approval  to  them  between  his  fits 
of  wheezing. 

The  pent-up  coldness  of  the  lighthouse 
seemed  to  meet  and  strike  them  on  cheek 
and  lip  as  they  entered.  Naturally,  the 
light  was  their  first  thought  That 
attended  to,  they  wrapped  theur  rugs  and 
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cloikks  aboat  them,  and  made  aa  big  a  fiie 
as  due  regard  lo  die  quantity  of  peat  fuel 
stored  would  allow. 

Young  Christian  stroked  hia  straw- 
coloured  beard,  and  made  one  or  two 
monosyllabic  exclamations,  to  which  Frank 
replied  by  brief  nods.  Then  the  man 
lighted  a  pipe,  drew  a  chaur  into  a  warm 
corner,  crossed  his  legs^  and  indulged  either 
in  a  brief  snooee^  or  in  meditation  of  a 
somnolent  character. 

Aa  for  Frank,  chair,  pipe,  or  meditation 
was  aliko  impossible  to  him.  Had  the 
room  been  feng  enough  to  admit  a  back- 
ward and  forward  march,  the  chances  wore 
he  would  have  got  through  close  upon 
thirty  miles  that  night  'Young  Christian 
suggested  to  him  once  that,  aa  it  would  be 
his  turn  on  duty  to-morrow  night,  it  would 
be  as  well  for  him  to  get  as  much  rest  as 
he  could  that  night  Frank  scouted  the  idea. 

Even  a  briei  balf-hour  of  sleep  seemed 
to  him  an  impossibility,  with  that  uproar  of 
f urioaa  wind  and  wave  without,  and  that 
turmoil  o£  hideous  appLo'Uonsion  within. 

Every  blast  of  roaring  wind  that  beat 
against  their  tower,  every  dash  of  wild 
waves  against  the  rock,  seemed  to  come 
laden  with  ten  thousand  voices  more  terrible 
than  their  own. 

Would  the  gale  never  die  of  its  own 
fury)  Would  the  blessed  dayligl^  never 
come  and  the  dreary  watch  be  over  f  It 
seemed  to  have  lasted  a  decade  of  years 
already.  Frank  pulled  out  his  watch.  The 
hands  pdnted  to  half-past  four.  Why, 
then,  another  two  hours  at  least  must 
elapse  before  they  could  hope  for  the 
faintest  streak  of  dawn  to  do  battle  with 
this  inky  fog  I 

With  something  of  a  groan  he  sank 
down  on  the  floor  besidei  the  peat  fire,  sup- 
porting hintaelf  on  one  elbow  and  shielding 
his  eyes  from  the  smoke.  An  open  boat 
on  Uie  widest  sea,  he  felt,  would  be 
paradise  itself  compared  with  the  torture 
of  this  forced  inaction. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

Hs  might  have  fallen  asleep,  perhaps; 
or,  perhaps,  there  had  come  a  luU  to  the 
turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  and,  by  contrast, 
it  seemed  unconsciousness. 

A  dull  sudden  boom  broke  across  the 
temporary  calm,  and  sent  him  to  his  feet 
with  a  start 

What  was  it )  A  crash,  telling  of  some 
havoc  wrought  by  the  still  furiously  blow- 
ing gale;  or  was  it  a  more  awful  sound 


still — ^a  signal  of  distress  from  some  foun- 
dering vessel ! 

Young  Christian  had  sprung  to  hb  feet 
at  the  same  moment 

'^  What  mas  thati*  mia  ashed  the  ether, 
each  feeling  that  he  held  the  answer  in  his 
own  heart,  and  that^perhaps,  at  that  moment 
some  score  or  so  of  poor  soiJs  were  going  to 
their  graves  amid  the  terrors  of  the  storm. 

Frank  went  to  the  look-out  window  in 
the  towOT.  peering  out  into  the  gloom; 
or,  rather,  trying  to,  for  nought  met  Ms 
gaze  save  the  '*  blackness  of  darkness  ** 
everywhere;  the  blacky  leaping  wsvee 
showing  like  so  many  inky  shadows  sprmi^ 
ing  from  a  Stygian  g^  as  far  as  th^ 
dared  into  the  world  atNOve. 

"We  must  get  a  boat;  we  must  da 
something,"  he  cried  desperately. 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  We  have  no  lifeboat — no  boat  but  a 
lifeboat  could  live  in  that  sea." 

"They  may  be  near  enough  for  us  to 
fire  a  Une  into  them  with  one  of  your 
fowling-pieces,  and  so  get  a  rope  from 
them.  We  may  do  sometiiing  witb  a 
rope,"  cried  Frank,  making  his  way 
rapidty  down  the  ladder-staircase  mto  the 
room  below,  where  lamps,  string,  and 
fowling-pieces  were  stored. 

Young  Christian  followed  him.  '*  That 
gun  was  fired  far  out  at  sea,"  he  said. 

"  The  fog  muffles  sound/*  said  Frank, 
busy  lighting  the  strongest  hand-lamp 
they  had  in  store. 

"It  muffles  sound,  and  also  makes  it 
seem  to  come  from  another  quarter  Now, 
would  you  say  that  gun  came  from  norths 
south,  east,  or  west  V*  said  the  other. 

"  Theyll  fire  again— -we  shall  tell  better 
next  time,"  answered  Frank,  opening  the 
door  and  making  his  way  out  upon  the 
rock,  lamp  in  hand. 

But,  for  all  the  use  it  was,  he  might  just 
as  well  have  laft  the  lamp  behind  him.  A 
dense  wall  of  fog  barred  them  in ;  over  the 
darkness  came  the  roaring  of  the  north- 
easter, bringing  with  it  the  rush  and  swkl 
of  the  waters  which  swamped  the  thorough- 
fares running  inland 

At  the  penl  of  their  lives  they  ran  along 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
driving  gale.  They  fired  fowling-piece 
after  fowlfng-piece  into  the  black  fog; 
hoping  for  an  answering  gun  to  show  that 
thttr  signals  were  heard. 

But  though  they  waited  out  there  in 
the  catting  l)la8t  with  straining  ears  for 
an  hour  or  more,  never  an  answenng  gun 
came  athwart  the  racket  of  wind  and  wave. 
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"  Be&Ten  help  tiiem,  whoever  they 
and  Fnuik,  fiiiag  his  ImI  shot  mto  tiie 
^  itmj  we  bey<^  our  help  now." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Out  on  the  broad  Athuttic,  the  Ettlo 

diip  "  Frea  "  had  done  brave  battle  with 

the  leBopesl    She  had  got  wril  away  from 

the  Scotch  oomiI^  had  steamed  past  the 

Shetland  Isles,  and  was  almost  in  sight  of 

tlie  ¥aroee^  wken  the  storm  had  Inroken 

ferih  in  its  f  ril  Any.    It  had  snapped  the 

maat  as  though  it  were  a  wfllow  wand, 

%em  its  one  anl  iiite  ribbons^  and  swept  it 

awvy  Ifte  a  handful  of  dnst. 

Ihe  iittie  vessel  had  Inmbered  heavfly 
from  side  to  side,  rcdHng  Uke  a  log  in  the 
deeptrongha  of  the  sea^ 

Unde  Archie  grew  apprehensvva 

'^It'b  her  way  of  doing  things ;  she's  like 
some  people^  yon  know — takes  Mfe  heavily, 
but  she's  none  the  less  to  be  relied  on/' 
said  the  Ci^»tain  cheerily,  jeatoos  for  the 
hononr  of  Im  little  craft 

Bet  later  on  in  the  day  as  the  gale, 
instead  of  abating,  steadSy  increased  in 
strength,  he  grew  less  cheery,  and  his 
voice  was  only  heard  giving  short,  sharp 
orden  to  his  crew. 

Once,  towards  midnight,  Uncle  Archie 
thought  he  heard  the  words  '^driven  out 
of  evr  course — we  must  go  wherever  the 
wind  takes  us  now;*^  but  the  deafening 
tsnnoil  wmd  and  wave  kept  up  prevented 
his  being  certain. 

Towaxde  daybreak  matters  grew  worse. 
The  sky  was  wild,  the  rain  came  down  in 
bookets.  B^  seas  broke  over  the  deck, 
roshing  down  the  hatchway  into  the  cabin 
where  Joyce  had  been  bidden  to  remaia 
The  Itfeboot  hanging  in  the  davits  was 
swept  away,  and  worse  fate  ot  all,  the  sky- 
li^t  of  the  engme-room  wae  smashed  at  the 
same  moment  by  the  fury  of  the  blast 

Alter  this  alt  was  consternation,  though, 
thaaka  to  the  good  seamanship  of  the  Cap- 
tain and  crew,  there  was  no  confusion. 
The  engineer  came  up  rep<nrting  that  the 
fires  wereout^  and  that  they  were  up  to  their 
middle  in  water  below;  another  man  rushed 
forward  crying  that  the  ship  was  fifling 
thiov^h  the  openings  in  the  deck. 

The  signsJ  gun  was  at  once  fired,  in  case 
help  waa  to  be  had  from  some  passing 
vessel  Then  ^i^e  came  the  hurried  order 
to  man  die  remainmg  boat  Joyce  heard 
bst  DUiie  called  desperately  by  Uncle 
Archie,  and  rushing  up  from  the  cabm 
found  herself  caught  in  someone's  arm  and 
lifted  into  the  boat  where  some  four  or  five 


sailors  were  ahready  seated.  Uncle  Ardlie 
and  Morton  took  their  places  beside  her^ 
the  boat  was  lowered  n^itfy  tiieugh 
cautiously,  tito  remainder  of  the  crew  leaped 
in  from  the  miaen  ehams^  followed  last  of 
all  by  the  Captain. 

AU  was  hurry,  conftnion,  and  bewilder- 
ment to  Joyces  From  tiie  time  tiiat  the 
ordw  to  man  the  boat  had  been  given  to 
the  time  when  the  men  with  their  oare 
pressed  the  boat  <^  from  tiM  sidea  ef  the 
sinkinr  steamer,  mily  about  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  In  that  five  minutes  they 
had  been  nearer  death  than  ever  they  had 
been  in  their  fives  before. 

They  reaKsed  this  as,  carried  away  on 
the  crest  of  a  mountainous  wave,  they 
turned  to  give  a  farewell  look  to  tike  bat- 
tered steamer.  She  lay  en  her  side  now, 
the  Madi  line  of  her  hall  showed  for  one 
moment  between  tiie  masses  ot  madly^ 
dashing  waves;  the  next  the  Mack  line 
was  altogether  gone,  the  funnel  only  blow- 
ing dark  between  the  white,  foaming  wpnj. 
Another  big  wave  carried  the  little  hoat 
onward ;  wh^i  they  lifted  their  ^ee  next 
not  a  vestige  of  the  '^Frea'^was  to  be  seen. 

After  gratitude  for  their  own  present 
safety,  came  the  anxious  thought  if  Hm 
big  boat  had  been  unable  to  Hve  trough  the 
gue,  what  about  the  little  boat  1 

In  good  truth  their  danger  was  not  fknci- 
fuL  Out  there  in  tike  open  sea  they  had 
not  the  fog  that  begirt  the  Faroes — that 
began  where  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
met  the  colder  waters  of  the  ocean — but 
it  was  pitch-dark ;  there  were  neither  stars 
nor  moon;  tihe  wind  was  furious;  and 
every  moment  the  b^  seas  sweepmg  down 
upon  them  threatened  to  engulf  them. 

Without  excellent  seamanship  the  Mttle 
boat  could  not  have  lived  in  that  sea  for 
twenty  minutee.  But  excellent  seamanship 
they  had.  The  Captain  had  a  cool,  clear  head, 
every  one  of  the  sailors  was  an  ^old  salt," 
and  knew  well  enough  what  he  was  about 

The  Captain  took  his  place  at  tiie  helm, 
giving  his  orAerB  distinctly.  The  men  were 
to  row  in  spells,  nod  those  who  did  net 
row  were  to  bale  out  the  water,  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  swamp  them. 
This  was  by  no  means  light  woric,  only  one 
baler  had  be^i  thrown  into  the  boat  on 
starting,  and  hats  and  caps  had  to  be 
called  into  requirition.  It  was  bitterly 
cdd,  the  wind  was  piercing,  hands  and  arms 
speedily  grew  benumbed  and  chSl.  After 
all,  the  rowing  seemed  the  fighter  work  of 
the  two.  Morton  worked  away  at  the 
baling  briskly  and  bravely,  rolling  up  his 
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shirt  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  makiog  a  scarlet 
pocket-handkerchief  do  duty  for  his  fur 
cap,  and  earning  snch  high  encomiums  from 
the  Captain  that  the  worthy  man  began  to 
think  that  after  all  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation  and  would  have  made  a  better 
sailor  than  detective.  Poor  old  Uncle 
Archie  did  his  beet,  but  his  limbs  were 
stiff,  and  it  was  quickly  evident  that 
his  task  told  upon  him. 

"  Someone  must  keep  a  look-out  for  the 
big  waves  with  the  wlute  crests,"  said  the 
Captain,  looking  at  the  old  man.  So  he 
volunteered  for  the  duty,  sitting  back  to 
back  with  the  others,  and  Jojce,  taking  from 
his  hand  the  baler  he  had  in  use,  possibly 
found  the  work  lighter  than  he  had  done. 

So  they  tossed  about  in  the  dark,  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  Where  they 
were  they  knew  not.  They  only  knew 
they  were  being  driven  before  a  strong 
north-easter,  it  might  be  towards  the  coa^t 
of  Iceland,  it  might  be  towards  the  dan- 
gerous Shetland  shoals.  Their  only  safety 
they  knew  lay  in  keeping  to  the  open  sea. 
To  be  dadied  upon  the  shore  in  that  gale 
could  mean  but  one  thing  for  them  all. 
Perhaps  when  dayUsht  broke,  they  might 
sight  a  sail  or  find  themselves  in  happy 
proximity  to  land.  If  not,  Heaven  help 
them,  with  not  so  much  as  a  flask  of  fresh 
water  among  them  nor  tin  of  hard  biscuit. 

A  sailor  in  the  darkness  asked  if  anyone 
had  an  idea  of  the  time.  The  Captain 
pulled  out  his  watch.  Joyce  thought  it 
must  be  close  upon  day-dawn — that  darkest 
hour  she  knew  so  weU. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  face  of  the 
watch;  but,  feeling  for  the  hands,  the 
Captain  said  he  thought  it  must  be  between 
five  and  six. 

Suddenly  Joyce  dropped  her  baler,  lean- 
ing back  silently  against  Uncle  Archie's 
shoulder. 

*'Poor  child,  poor  child  1"  he  said  pity- 
ingly, "  you  are  worn  out — shivering — wet 
through  and  through." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  back-water  of  a 
big  wave,  whose  full  force  they  had  backed 
to  escape,  came  over  them,  a  great  furious 
shower  drenching  them  to  the  skin. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  work  of  baling 
went  on  silently  and  vigorously,  Joyce 
doing  her  best  with  the  others. 

Then  she  leaned  back  heavily  upon 
Uncle  Archie,  again  whispering  to  him  over 
his  shoulder  :  '*  Uncle  Archie,  tell  me,  do 
you  see  anything ) " 

'*  Anything  f    A  light  or  boat,  do  you 


mean!  I  wi«h  to  Heaven  I  could T' 
moaned  the  old  man;  "but  beyond  the 
black  outline  of  the  big  mountains  of  waves 
I  can  see  nothing." 

"  Nothing ! " 

«  Do  you  mean  the  phosphorescence  on 
the  sea,  Joyce !  I  can  see  that  thankfully 
enough,  for  where  we  should  be  without  it 
in  this  inky  darkness  I'm  sure  I  don't  know:'' 

"  Only  that  1 " 

Uncle  Archie  thought  a  moment.  Joyce 
might  have  another  meaning.  His  voice 
dropped  as  he  answered. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  last  pitiful  sight  we 
saw,  child !  The  waves  leaping  and  daib- 
ing  over  our  poor  little  steamer  as  it  roUad 
over  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  f  Ahl 
I  shall  see  that  sifiht  with  my  eyes  open 
or  shut  to  the  last  day  of  my  life. 

Joyce  said  no  more.  She  was  stiQ 
leaning  heavily  against  Uude  Archie's 
shoulder.  He  could  feel  the  full  throbbbg 
of  her  heart,  the  deep  drawing  of  her  breath. 

He  began  to  grow  alarmed.  Was  she 
giving  way  at  last  1  After  all  these  moDthB 
of  heroic  endurance  was  she  going  to  con- 
fess herself  beaten,  worn  out ! 

<'  ChUd,  child,"  he  said,  «  don't  give  way 
like  this — ^for  me,  for  my  sake  hold  oat  a 
little  longer." 

But  still  Joyce  said  nothing. 

^*  Speak,  my  dear,"  he  went  on  nervously. 
"  Do  you  see  anything )  Has  somethi^ 
frightened  you?  Have  you  lost  yoor 
courage  at  last ) " 

Joyce  roused  herself  withanevidenteff(^ 

"Frightened,  Uncle  Archie,  nol  I 
never  fdt  myself  safer  in  my  life.  Never 
for  one  hour  since  Mab  died  have  I  lost 
the  sense  of  her  presence ;  but  I  never  felt 
her  so  near  as  I  do  now.  A  moment  ago 
I  felt  her  so  close  to  me  that  I  wondered  at 
myself  for  not  seeing  her.  I  fancied  you— 
everyone  in  the  boat — must  see  her  beside 
me.  I  thought  something  must  be  wrong 
with  my  eyes — that  they  must  be  *holde&' 
as  once  the  disciples'  were " 

«My  dear,  my  dearl"  moaned  Uncle 
Archie,  fearing  that  Joyce's  brains  were 
leavins  her. 

'*ItB  true.  Uncle  Archie,"  and  now 
Joyce's  voice,  as  it  grew  lower  grew 
strangely  sweet  and  solenm,  "  and  if  I  mm 
a  score  of  angels  spreading  their  wings 
over  the  boat  I  could  not  feel  safer.  One 
way  or  another,  I  feel  it  is  all  ending  now, 
and  whichever  way  it  ends," — ^this  even 
more  solenuily  than  before — "  I  know  it  ifl 
aU  right" 
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"  Well,  well/'  said  the  old  woman  more 
amiably,  ^*  have  thy  way.  Thou  art  a  tire- 
some child,  bat  I  will  usten  ;  only  do  not 
fancy  I  was  asleep  in  the  woods.  I  knew 
thou  wert  speaking  to  someone. " 

"  Indeed,  you  were  asleep,  sound  asleep, 
good  Lisschen.  But  no  matter.  I  did 
bat  speak  to  a  poor,  blind  gentleman, 
whose  servant  had  left  him.  And  I 
suppose  you  heard  all  we  said,  did  you 
not,  Lisschen  ? " 

'*A  blind  man?"  muttered  the  old 
woman,  "  no  great  harm  there." 

Indeed,  she  was  rather  uneasy  at  her 
own  negligence  of  her  charge,  haying  always 
had  stnct  injunctions  never  to  allow  Gret- 
chen  to  exchange  words  with  any  stranger, 
whether  man  or  woman. 

'*  Harm  1  Of  course  there  was  no  harm !" 
cried  the  girl  indignantly.  "I  wonder 
when  I  am  to  be  treated  like  other  people, 
or  allowed  to  exchange  words  with  a 
human  creature  outside  the  house.  Oh, 
Lisschen,  why  is  it  that  no  one  loves  me 
there  ? — and  yet  they  won't  give  me  the 
chance  of  loving  anyone  else." 

**  Hush  1 "  cried  the  old  woman,  alarmed 
at  the  passionate  outburst;  ''talk  not  so 
foolishly,  child.  You — ^what  do  you  want 
with  love  1  You  are  not  for  the  world — 
you  know  that — nor  for  the  company  of 
friend  and  folk  outside  your  own;  you 
have  heard  that  often  enough.  Take  it  to 
heart  then,  and  try  to  be  content" 

"  But  I  can't  be  content,"  said  the  girl 
rebelliously.  "  I  am  young,  and  life  looks 
so  beautiful,  and  I  want  to  enjoy  it.  Why 
should  I  not)" 

"Because,"  said  the  old  woman,  her 
voice  strangely  troubled,  "  there  are  sins 
that  fall  on  innocent  heads,  and  wrongs 
that  Heaven  visits  on  other  lives  beside 
those  to  whom  reparation  belongs.  Nay, 
ask  no  more.  Thy  life  is  a  life  bom  under 
black  shadows  —  a  shame  and  a  sorrow 
to  those  with  whom  thy  lot  is  cast  To 
offer  it  to  Heaven  is  the  best  use  to  which 
it  may  be  put  Think  not  of  friends,  or 
pleasure,  or  love;  such  things  can  only 
be  a  curse  to  thee — nothing  more." 

She  had  spoken  so  fiercely,  with  such 
suppressed  passion,  and  yet  such  an  un- 
wiliing  sorrow  for  the  sorrow  her  words 
wrought,  that  Oretchen  looked  at  her  in 
momentary  wonder,  seeming  to  trace  some 
hidden  vein  of  tenderness  or  emotion 
beneath  this  usually  frozen  surface. 

Tears  rose  slowly  to  her  eyes.  Could 
any  fate  more  cruel,  any  life  more  repug- 
nant, be  offered  to  one  in  whom  the  very 


light,  and  joy,  and  beauty  of  spring  itself, 
seemed  centred  1 

"It  is  very  cruel,"  she  said  at  last,  the 
tears  banished  by  a  sudden  flame  of 
anger.  "I,  surely,  might  have  some 
voice  in  the  matter.  Oh ! "  she  added, 
her  whole  soul  shaken  with  passionate 
yearning,  "  if  my  mother  had  but  lif ed 
she  would  not  have  treated  me  so 
unjustly;  she  would  not  at  least  have 
denied  me  such  rights  as  belong  to  the 
commonest  creatures  on  earth — air,  free- 
dom, sunshine,  leva  I  had  better  have 
died  when  she  did,  than  have  lived  for 
such  a  fate." 

"  To  live  as  you  wish  might  be  a  harder 
fate,"  said  Lisschen;  "there  is  always 
sorrow  in  the  world — and  the  love  of  whicli 
you  talk  is  only  a  pitfall  and  a  snare." 

"No  matter  1"  said  the  girl  defiantly, 
throwing  back  her  bright  head  and  looking 
up  with  glowing  eyes  to  where  the  sun- 
light touched  the  heights.  "No  matter  I 
I  would  risk  them — dare  them — defy  them 
—but  I  would— Uve  I " 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  in  amaie- 
ment  She  had  never  heard  such  words 
from  the  childish  lips,  or  seen  such  defiance 
in  the  childish  face.  It  thrilled  her  with 
pity;  for  none  knew  better  than  herself 
that  the  feminine  creature  does  not  exist 
who  can  dare  or  defy  the  ills  of  such  fate 
as  comes  to  one  who  is  beautiful,  and 
nameless,  and  unloved. 

They  had  left  the  wood  now,  and  stood 
on  a  little  hill  from  which  could  be  seen 
the  village  of  Neu-Waldegg,  wilh  its  white 
houses  and  winding  road,  and  the  after- 
noon sunlight  resting  warm  and  bright  on 
many  a  quaint  old  gabled  roof.  The 
call  of  a  cuckoo  sounded  from  a  neigh- 
bouring bough,  as  it  stood  swaying  anaong 
the  budding  blooms.  Everywhere  beauty 
and  brilliance  glowed  warm  and  bright; 
and  the  girl  who  stood  there  with  her 
wistful  face  turned  homewards,  might  have 
well  impersonated  the  very  Goddess  of 
Spring  itself. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  with  the  soft- 
ness of  a  sudden  regret  in  her  dim  eyes, 
then  hurried  on,  leaving  the  girl  to  follow 
as  she  would. 

At  the  little  restaurant  below,  a  group 
of  people  were  seated  at  the  tables,  some 
drinking  milk,  others  smoking,  and  cbat- 
teiiDg,  and  laughing  under  the  shady  tr^ 
A  flock  of  pigeons,  white  and  cdoured, 
fluttered  about  the  ground,  or  picked  up 
the  crumbs  of  black  bread  tossed  to  them 
by  the  women. 
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Seated  at  one  of  the  tablesi  Liaschen 
noticed  a  young  man.  He  had  a  fair  skin, 
and  bright,  soft  hair ;  he  held  a  rough  stick 
in  his  hand;  round  the  upper  part  of  his 
face,  and  concealing  his  eyes,  was  bound  a 
black  silk  handkerchief;  a  soft  felt  hat 
shaded  his  features. 

For  a  moment  the  woman  paused  and 
looked  at  hioL  A  man  with  a  dark,  olive- 
skinned  face  and  deferential  bearing,  ad- 
vanced from  the  trees  bearing  a  glass  of 
milk  on  a  small  tray,  which  he  placed 
beside  the  young  fellow. 

Lfsschen  saw  the  quick  turn  of  the  head, 
and  heard  the  lazy,  musical  voice  murmur 
some  words.  She  stood  quite  still  as  if 
turned  to  stone. 

When  the  sound  of  light  footsteps  made 
her  turn,  she  seized  the  arm  of  her  youns 
charge,  while  one  brown,  shaking  hana 
pointed  at  the  figures  under  the  trees. 

''Is  that  the  blind  man)''  she  asked 
hoarsely. 

*'Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  colouring  with 
sadden,  shy  deUght 

"  AimI  he  is  an  EngUshman,  and  young. 
What  a  misfortune  I "  ejaculated  Lisscben 
in  horror.  "  Child,"  and  she  grasped  the 
girl's  slender  arm  so  fiercely  that  it  hurt 
her,  "  as  you  value  the  little  liberty  you 
have,  speak  not  of  this  at  home.  Ah,  surely 
the  EvU  One  lumself  must  have  put  it  into 
my  head  to  sleep  this  afternoon,  of  all 
others." 

And  before  the  astonished  girl  could 
speak  a  word,  Lisscben  hurried  hor  past  the 
little  tables  and  the  scattered  groups,  nor 
ever  slackened  speed  till  they  reached  the 
steep,  roughly-paved  street,  which  runs 
frooi  Neu-Waldegg  to  DombacL 

*'  Why  do  you  all  hate  the  English  so  1 " 

asked  Gretchen,  panting  and  breathless,  as 

the  old  woman  at  last  moderated  her  pace. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Lisscben,  '*  you  will 

know  some  day." 

*'  Some  day,"  echoed  the  girl  restlessly, 
"  what  use  is  that  1  I  want  to  know  now." 
For  to  the  young  "some  day"  is  as  though 
one  said  "never.'  But  Lisscben  did  not 
remember  that,  so  long  it  was  since  Youth 
had  been  with  her. 

CHAPTER  m. 
PYRAMUS  AND  THISBK 

The  houses  in  Dombach  are  wonderfully 
alike.  One  long,  winding  road — trough, 
and  stony,  and  ill-paved — ^runs  through 
the  village,  and  straight  on  to  the  tram- 
way lines  that  connect  the  little  suburb 


with  the  bright,  beautiful  Austrian  capital 
beyond.  The  houses  on  the  right  of  the 
Hauptstrasse  stand  under  the  shelter  of 
sloping  hills,  thickly  wooded  and  very 
beautiful  In  one  of  these  houses  lived 
the  Herr  von  Waldstein  and  his  unmarried 
daughter,  sister  to  the  unfortunate  mother 
of  Gretchen. 

They  were  stem,  proud,  exclusive  peopla 
They  mixed  with  no  society ;  entertained 
no  visitors ;  and  went  nowhere,  except  to 
the  church,  or  occasionally  to  Vienna 

The  every-day  life  of  a  German  house- 
hold is,  at  best,  a  dreary  affair;  but, 
situated  as  Gretchen  was,  her  existence 
was  doubly  melancholy.  It  would  have 
been  unendurable  but  for  the  girl's  bright- 
nesH  of  disposition  and  sweet  content — 
traits  which  might  have  won  love  from 
any  hearts;  but  which,  strange  to  say, 
only  served  to  put  her  further  and  further 
away  from  the  affections  of  her  natural 
protectors. 

Her  education  had  been  at  the  Convent ; 
her  only  companions  the  grim  and  austere 
sisterhood.  The  severest  creeds;  the 
sternest  self-discipline;  the  most  bigoted 
faith,  had  alone  been  set  before  her.  And 
yet,  with  all  this,  so  intense  was  that 
exuberance  of  joyous  youth ;  so  rich  was 
that  mine  of  imagination,  poetry,  and 
feeling,  within  her  fresh  young  soul,  that 
again  and  again  she  escaped  from  the 
hard  tenets  and  unlovely  teaching  of  her 
captors,  and  soared  free  and  joyous  above 
the  level  of  their  tyranny. 

It  was  the  morning  after  her  meeting 
with  the  Englishman  in  the  woods  of  Neu- 
Waldegg.  The  sun  was  flooding  her  little 
bare  room  with  its  warm,  abundant  rays  ; 
outside  hi  the  garden  the  birds  were  all 
awake,  and  chattering  and  gossipping  in 
free  and  friendly  fashion. 

The  girl  sprang  up ;  her  eyes  bright  as 
stars,  her  long  hair  flooding  the  pillow 
with  its  billows  of  gold.  She  was  wide 
awake,  and  took  a  brief  survey  of  the 
light  and  radiance  which  was  tempting  her 
from  sleep. 

**  I  will  go  and  do  some  gardening,"  she 
thought,  and  forthwith  sprang  from  the 
bed,  and  with  rapid  fingers  made  her  morn- 
ing toilet 

Certainly  the  girl  had  little  or  no  vanity. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  she  might  well  have 
been  pardoned  for  dwelUng  with  delight 
on  the  picture  she  made. 

Her  cheeks  glowed  like  rose  petals ;  her 
lips  were  dimpled  round  with  smiles  at 
some  thought  that  pleased  her ;  her  lovely 
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hair  curled  and  rippled  from  her  brow,  and 
fell  in  thick  masses  nearly  to  her  feet. 
The  corves  of  her  sh'ght,  yonngform  wonld 
have  enchanted  a  painter,  as  would  the 
soft,  white  throat,  and  rounded  arms,  and 
little,  lovely  hands.  But,  enchanting  as 
was  the  picture  she  made,  Oretehen 
certainly  gave  it  scant  attention.  The 
heavy  hair  was  brushed  rapidly,  and  with 
rather  an  impatience  of  its  enviable  length 
and  thickness,  tucked  back  behind  the 
shell-like  ears,  and  plaited  into  its  usual 
tail ;  a  few  rebellious  rings  and  curls  were 
smoothed  rigorously  away  from  the  white 
temple,  only  to  struggle  back  again  and 
soften  the  outlines  of  the  sweet,  young  face. 
Her  grey  linen  dress  was  thrown  on  and 
buttoned  with  hasty  fingers;  then  she 
snatched  up  a  little  white  handkerchief 
and  tied  it  over  her  head,  knelt  for  a  few 
moments  before  the  tiny  bracket  that  held 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  a  wooden  cross, 
and  then  went  with  swift,  light  steps  down 
the  polished  stairs,  and  let  herself  out  by  a 
back  door  into  the  garden. 

The  garden  was  a  large  one ;  it  ran  far 
back  from  the  house,  and  almost  to  the 
base  of  the  wooded  hills  that  surround 
Dombach.  She  ran  down  the  gravel  path 
and  past  the  blossoming  fruit  trees,  and  on 
to  the  very  end  of  the  precincts,  where  she 
had  her  own  particular  plot  of  ground, 
cultivated  with  that  ardour  that  was 
characteristic  of  herself  and  everything  she 
undertook. 

Hoeing,  and  weeding,  and  digging,  and 
raking;  peering  now  and  then  into  some 
green  caljx;  watching  the  industrious 
course  of  some  noisily  buzzing  bee;  listening 
to  the  glad  song  of  some  bird  high  up 
among  the  lofty  boughs  ;  so  she  loved  to 
spend  the  bright  morning  hours,  so  she 
proposed  to  spend  them  now. 

Unconsciously  to  herself  her  own  voice 
broke  into  song  when  her  feathered  fa- 
vourite ceased.  A  sweet,  gay  little  snatch  of 
melody  expressive  enough  of  light  heart 
and  joyous  spirits. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  her  when,  at  the  end 
of  that  little  outburst,  a  voice  near  at 
hand,  and  yet  proceedhoe  from  no  visible 
source,  said  softly,  "  Framein  Oretchen !'' 

In  vain  the  girl's  startled  eyes  searched 
above  and  around;  no  one  was  visible. 
Again,  however,  the  same  voice  breathed 
the  same  words. 

"  Who  is  it!''  demanded  the  girl  sharply, 
standing  quite  motionless  now  with  the 
rake  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  eager  and 
questioning. 


"  Don't  be  frightened.  Have  you  for- 
gotten yesterday)  You  see  my  memory 
is  better.     I  knew  your  voice  at  once."^ 

"The  Herr  Englanderl"  fell  breath- 
lessly from  the  girl's  lips.  "  But  where  are 
you  then  1 " 

"  In  the  next  garden.  I  find  I  am  living 
next  door  to  [you.  I  told  you  my  man 
had  taken  rooms  for  me  in  Dombach. 
There  is  a  gate  here;  it  leads  into  the 
woods.    Have  you  one  also  t  '^ 

"Yes;  but  it  is  locked." 

"  Confound  it,"  muttered  the  young  man 
in^  English.  '*  If  you  could  get  out  we 
might  go  into  the  woods  and  have  a  tidk," 
he  added  in  her  own  language.  "  But,  t^ 
me  first,  were  they  angry  with  yon  for 
speaking  to  me  yesterday ! " 

"  They  do  not  know,"  said  the  girl,  her 
colour  coming  and  going  swiftly  with  the 
excitement  of  this  unexpected  meeting. 
"  I  told  Usschen,  and  she  bade  me  keep  it 
to  my  sell" 

"  Wise  Lisschen !    And  you  will  1 " 

"I  told  you  before,  they  hate  your 
nation — it  would  only  anger  them." 

"It  is  very  foolish  of  them,"  said  the 
young  Englishman.  "Why  shoiild  they 
hate  us  1" 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  won't  follow 
their  bad  example.    I  should  be  sorry." 

"I  do  not  hate — anybody,"  she  answered, 
lifting  up  so  radiant  a  face  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  could  not  see  it 

"  That  is  right — ^but  I  wish  you  would 
come  into  the  woods  and  talk  to  me.  It 
is  rather  tiresome  to  have  to  converse  in 
this  PjH^mus  and  Thisbe  fashion.  Do  not 
you  think  so ) " 

"  Who  were  they  1"  asked  the  girl,  eva- 
ding a  direct  answer. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  heard 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  1  Let  me  come  to 
you  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story." 

"  I  love  stories ! "  cried  the  girl  eagerly. 
*^  But — I  can't  come  into  the  woods  to  hear 
it— mdeed  I  can't  I " 

"  Then  may  I  come  to  your  gate  and  talk 
to  you  ? " 

For  a  moment  Oretchen  hesitated ;  some 
sense  of  that  unwritten  law  which  breathes- 
its  wisdom  into  even  the  most  perfect  inno- 
cence, bade  her  be  cautious  now. 

"  How  is  it  you  can  tell  the  way  t "  she 
asked  evasively. 

"  I  can  just  remove  my  bandage  for  a 
moment ;  my  sight  is  getting  better  every 
day.    May  I  come  1 " 

"I  have  no  right  to  prevent  your  using 
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the  wood,"  she  said,  colouring  shjly.  *'  Bat 
I  think  it  is  not  quite — right — is  it  t  Thej 
"vrould  be  angry  if  they  knew  I  spoke  to 
you— or,  ind^,  to  any  stranger." 

"  Then  they  are  very  unjust  and  un- 
charitable,'' said  the  young  man  impetu- 
ously. "And  I  am — coming,  Fraalein 
Gretchen  I " 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  un- 
latched the  gate,  crossed  the  intervening 
space,  and  was  at  her  own  gate  in  a 
moment. 

The  girl  threw  down  her  rake,  and  went 
to  meet  him.  They  were  completely  shut 
out  from  sight  of  the  house,  even  had  those 
watchful  and  jealous  gusirdians  of  the  girl 
been  stirring.  But  it  was  far  too  early  for 
that^  being,  indeed,  scarcely  five  o'dock. 
He  put  out  his  hand,  and  Gretchen  gave 
him  hers.  There  was  no  disfiguring 
bandage  about  his  eyes;  they  looked  at 
her  as  never  eyes  had  looked  before. 

He  was  thinking  how  far  lovelier  she 
was  than  even  he  had  thought  her  the 
previous  day,  thinking,  too,  that  never 
again  would  he  see  a  spring  morning,  or 
feel  the  rich  sweet  scents  of  fresh-turned 
earth  and  dewy  flowers,  without  seeing, 
too,  this  one  face,  with  its  beautiful  youth 
and  gravely  innocent  eyes,  look  back  at  him 
from  the  picture. 

For  a  moment  only  had  the  girl  let  her 
hand  rest  in  his.  She  was  quite  silent; 
her  eyes  studying  his  face  with  the  intent 
and  serious  gaze  of  a  child  who  sees  some- 
thing new  and  strange. 

It  was  a  very  himdsome  face,  if  some- 
what effeminate  by  reason  of  that  fair  skin 
and  soft  bright  hair,  and  a  certain  weakness 
or  shortness  of  vision  that  gave  the  eyelids 
a  tendency  to  droop. 

"  Well  1 "  he  said  at  lasf ,  and  smiled. 
She  started  and  drew  her  hand  away. 
"  Was  I  rude  1 — ^forgive  me,  please.  I  was 
thinking  how  glad — oh,  how  very,  very, 
glad  yon  must  be  to  see  all — this — again  ! " 
Her  hand  gave  a  littlo  comprehensive 
gesture  which  he  followed. 

'  Glad  !  ah,  that  I  au\ !"  he  said,  "after 
all  that  long  darkness  to  look  up  at  sky,  and 
trees,  and  sunshine.  It  is  like  life — health 
— freedom,  when  all  seemed  about  to  be 
lost.  Glad !  well — it  is  a  poor  word  to 
express  what  I  felt  and  feeL  Every  voice 
is  like  a  friend's,  and  every  face  is 
beautifuL" 

Those  eyes  rested  on  her  as  he  spoke 
with  an  eloquence  that  seemed  to  flash 
light  and  warmth  into  her  soul,  and  fill  it 
with  new  and  varied  feelings. 


But  the  glance  was  not  for  long.  He 
drew  from  ms  pocket  a  pair  of  glasses  and 
put  them  on. 

"The  light  is  too  brilliant  as  yet,"  he 
said.  "You  must  forgive  my  looking 
hideous,  mein  Fraulein;  my  new  possession 
is  too  precious  to  be  risked  for  even  such 
an  excuse  as  your  face." 

The  language  of  compliment  was  new 
to  her.    She  did  not  even  heed  his  words. 

"The  glasses  make  you  look  very  funny," 
she  said,  "  but  you  are  right  to  be  careful 
Shall  you  have  to  wear  them  always  t " 

"  Oh  no,  only  for  a  short  time  1  But 
come,  don't  trouble  about  me  any  longer. 
Do  you  still  wish  to  hear  your  story  1 " 

"  Ah,  yes  I "  she  said  eagerly.  "  Please 
begin,  I  have  heard  so  few — except  about 
the  saints — and  I  am  not  allowed  to  read 
any  books,  except  history,  and  philosophy, 
and  religious  treatises." 

She  stood  resting  her  arms  on  the  gate, 
the  swaying  boughs  above  throwing  a  thou- 
sand lights  and  shadows  on  her  bright  face 
and  cool,  grey  dress. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man  gently, 
"Pyramus  and  Thisbe  were  two  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  separated  by  cruel  destiny. 
Do  you  know  what  lovers  are,  mein 
Fraulein  t" 

"No,"  she  said  seriously,  "unless  you 
mean  what  Fritz  was  to  Lisschen — some- 
one she  was  fond  of  and  going  to  marry." 

He  laughed. 

"I  didn't  give  Lisschen  credit  for  so 
near  an  approach  to  anything  feminine  as 
the  weakness  of  contemplating  marriage," 
he  said.  "But  you  are  not  far  wrong; 
only  these  lovers  could  not  contemplate 
matrimony,  except  through  the  crannies  of 
a  thick  wall  that  separated  them  from  each 
other.  A  hard  fate  ruled  their  destinies. 
They  used  to  come  one  on  one  side  of  the 
wall  and  one  on  the  other,  and  hold 
serious  converse  through  a  chink.  Love, 
you  know,  has  laughed  at  barriers  ever 
since  Eros  first  fluttered  his  silver  wings  on 
the  heights  of  Olympua  But  then,  I  sup- 
pose, your  priests  don't  allow  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  heathen  deities." 

"  No,"  she  said  simply.  "  Were  they 
very  wicked ! " 

"Some  of  them  were  most  decidedly 
wicked,"  he  answered  with  becoming 
gravity.  "It  was  on  these  Olympian 
heights,  you  know,  that  Cupid  had  his 
birth,  and  he  is  certainly  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  of  any  of  the  gods. 
There  are  a  thousand  pretty  legends  and 
stories  of  them;  I  could  lend  you  any 
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amount,  but  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  read  them.'* 

He  went  on  with  the  story,  glancing  ever 
and  anon  at  the  giiFa  absorbed  face,  with  a 
sense  of  wonder  that  what  was  so  old  and 
Qtale  to  him  could  so  enthral  and  entertain 
another. 

Then  at  her  request  for  more  stories,  he 
told  her  of  Hercules  and  Omphale;  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne ;  of  Persephone,  and  Psyche, 
and  Ariadne;  and  the  girl  listened  with 
beating  heart  and  scarlet  cheeks,  and  all 
her  soul  seemed  to  catch  the  iire  of  this 
btrange  enchantment  that  alike  had  come  to 
^od  and  mortal,  bringing  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering in  its  train,  yet  with  one  hour  of  its 
immortal  glory  repaying  the  purchase-right 
of  the  hearts  it  cursed. 

It  was  dangerous  teaching  for  one  ardent, 
imaginative,  enthusiastic  as  herselL  Far 
more  dangerous  than  her  teacher  knew, 
as  her  innocent,  eager  questioning  led  him 
on  and  on,  over  what  was  a  very  old 
and  beaten  track  to  him.  It  certainly  was 
to  his  credit  that  he  clothed  the  stories  he 
related  in  the  most  delicate  language  and 
the  most  fanciful  imagery,  so  that  the  girl's 
pure  mind  caught  no  bhadow  of  another 
meaning  than  her  own  pure  and  lofty 
fancies  bestowed. 

A  full  hour  passed,  and  both  were  en- 
grossed still  in  their  occupation;  indeed, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  much  longer  it 
might  have  lasted,  but  for  the  click  of  the 
neighbouring  gate  and  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  Gretchen  started 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Her  companion  turned 
his  head  impatiently. 

"  Is  it  you,  Bari  1 "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  the  man  answered  re- 
spectfully, and  touching  his  hat  as  his  dark 
eyes  rested  curiously  on  the  beautiful  girl 
to  whom  his  master  had  been  speaking. 

"  I  fear  I  must  bid  you  farewell  for  the 

!>resent,"  said  the  young  Englishman  re- 
uctantly,  as  his  eyes  turned  to  the  girl's 
eager  face.  In  a  lower  voice  he  whispered 
hurriedly :  *'  Be  here  to-morrow  at  the 
same  time,  I  implore  you." 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  in  the  man's 
arm,  and  went  back  into  the  shade  of  the 
woods. 

"  Bari,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
cf  earshot,  '*you  have  done  a  good  many 
things  for  me  since  you  have  been  in  my 
service,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  found 
me  ungenerous.  Now  listen.  I  want  you 
to  find  out  everything  you  can  about  these 
neighbours  of  ours.  Do  you  hear )  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult — for  you." 


"Yes,  Monsieur,"  the  man  answered 
calmly.     "  I  will  do  my  best" 

"There  is  some  mystery  about — about 
that  young  lady,"  continued  his  master, 
restlessly.  "  I  am  interested  in  her,  yoa 
understand  f " 

A  faint  smile  quivered  over  the  closed, 
thin  lips. 

"  I  understand.  Monsieur,  perfectly.  It 
is  a — private — matter,  I  suppose  1  I  mean 
jour  uncle " 

"  Good  Heavens !  Not  a  word  to  my 
uncle ! "  cried  the  young  fellow  energeti- 
cally. "There  is  no  need  for  him  to 
know." 

"No,  Monsieur,  of  course  not" 

Again  that  strange  smile  flickered  over 
the  thin  lips,  and  lighted  the  somewhat 
sinister  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  a  pity  that 
Neale  Kenyon's  own  eyes  were  less  obser- 
vant of  this  face  than  of  Gretchen's.  Had 
they  not  been  so,  he  would  have  considered 
twice  before  putting  a  trust  into  keeping 
so  untrustworthy,  or  bestowing  so  dangerous 
a  confidence  in  one  of  whom  he  knew  so 
little  as  he  knew  of  this  man.  Bari  had 
been  selected  and  engaged  for  him  by  his 
uncle.  He  was  an  inteUigent  man — made 
as  good  a  courier  as  a  valet,  and  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  both  honest  and  trust- 
worthy. An  Italian  by  birth,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  mere  cosmopolitan ;  spoke 
many  languages,  and  all  equally  well ;  and 
had  proved  himself  invaluable  to  Neale 
Kenyon  during  his  terrible  affliction. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  the  young  man 
that  Bari  might  become  obnoxious,  or  ob- 
trusive ;  that,  if  he  so  chose,  he  could  play 
the  spy  only  too  well,  and  make  the  uncle 
pay  for  information  which  the  nephew  had 
already  bought  as  confidence. 

Neale  Kenyon  was  far  too  careless 
to  allow  of  any  foothold  for  suspicion. 
There  was  nothing  heroic  about  him; 
nothing  that  in  any  way  set  him  apart 
from,  or  above  his  fellow  man.  He  had 
been  always  a  spoUt  child  of  Fortune,  and 
his  blindness  had  brought  him  even  more 
than  its  share  of  compassion,  help,  and 
tenderness.  He  was  generous,  but  then 
generosity  cost  him  nothing.  He  had 
inherited  a  small  fortune  from  his  mother, 
and  was  heir  to  the  baronetcy  held  now 
by  his  uncle.  Sir  Roy  Kenyon.  This  uncle 
had  been  his  sole  guardian,  and  was  de- 
votedly fond  of  the  lad,  denying  him 
nothing,  and  fostering  the  weak  points  of 
a  somewhat  weak  character  by  a  systematic 
indulgence. 

Sir  Roy  and  his  daughter  Alexis  were 
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ISeale's  nearest  relatives,  and  their  house 
had  been  his  ever  since  his  boyhood.  They 
liad  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
'with  him  in  Vienna,  but  had  returned  to 
England  when  the  operation  had  been  pro- 
nounced successfnl,  leaving  Neale  to  travel 
^where  and  bow  he  pleased  under  the  care 
of  L^on  BarL 

One  caution  alone  had  been  admimstered 
to  the  Italian  by  the  Baronet 

*•  If  you  see  any  signs  of  my  nephew 
committing  any  foUfes  in  the  shape  of  fall- 
ing in  love,  at  once  communicate  with  me. 
A  little  casual  flirtation  is  all  very  well,  but 
the  young  gentleman  is  to  marry" his  cousin. 
That  fact  must  be  kept  before  him.  Be- 
member,  Bari,  I  trust  you." 

The  wily  Italian  assured  the  Baronet  of 
his  ability  to  guard  his  young  master's 
interests,  and  having  received  a  handsome 
*'  tip  "  for  the  promise,  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  depended  on  that  master  him- 
self to  keep  any  of  his  peccadilloes  from  the 
ears  or  knowledge  of  his  guardian.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  draw  a  salary 
from  both,  besides  affording  an  oppor- 
tanity  for  the  exercise  of  those  diplomatic 
i4d6nt8  on  which  he  prided  himself. 

As  yet  no  such  opportunity  had  offered 
itself.  To-day,  however,  Bari  saw  the  first 
opening  on  that  road  to  fortune,  which  he 
had  assured  himself  lay  in  the  mastery  of 
the  weak  and  generous-minded  youth  whom 
in  his  heart  he  rather  despised. 

To-day  he  saw  Neale  Kenyon  roused 
and  interested  in  something  beyond  the 
immediate  pale  of  his  own  interests.  To- 
day he  would  brace  his  energies  and  set 
his  wits  to  work.  If  Bari  had  a  weak  point, 
it  was  pride  in  his  own  intellect,  in  his 
quickness,  penetration,  and  secrecy. 

**I  would  have  made  a  great  diplomat,'' 
he  would  say  to  himself.  "There  is  no 
«aying  what  I  might  not  rise  to,  even 
now,  if  only  I  had  not  learnt  that,  for  me, 
obscurity  is  safety/' 

And  with  that  caution  his  brow  would 
cloud,  and  the  pulse  of  an  ominous  fear 
beat  in  his  breast. 

Whatever  he  had  to  do  with  the  secrets 
of  others,  L^on  Bari  could  keep  his  own 
securely  enough  And  to  this  man  Neale 
Kenyon  had  entrusted  the  discovery  of  that 
mystery  respecting  Gretchen  von  Waldstein ! 

ON  THE  ICE. 


Although  people  who  are  agreed  about 
nothing  else  will  generally  unite  to  abuse 
our  British  climate,  yet  there  is  one  thing 


to  be  said  for  it,  on  the  whole  it  gives  good 
skating.  If  you  have  elsewhere  more 
continuous  and  reliable  frost,  as  in  Canada, 
that  frost  is  also  accompanied  by  a  weight 
of  snow  which  bars  the  great  stretches  of  ice 
to  skaters,  and  drives  the  latter  to  their 
sheltered  rinks.  And  rink  skating  may 
be  an  art  or  a  pastime ;  but  it  cannot  be 
called  a  sport,  as  open-air  skating  may 
fairly  claim  to  be,  any  more  than  chasing  a 
tame  deer  round  the  area  of  the  Hippo- 
drome, with  whatever  flourish  of  horns  or 
baying  of  dogs,  can  be  called  hunting. 
Now,  though  our  climate  is  variable,  it 
varies  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  rigour, 
and  few  winters  pass  without  giving  tome 
chance  to  the  skaters.  A  writer  of  experi- 
ence from  the  Fens  assures  us  that,  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so,  only  one 
winter  was  an  absolute  blank  to  hun,  as 
far  as  skating  was  concerned,  and  that, 
even  during  this  exasperatingly  mild 
season,  he  might  have  secured  one  day's 
skating  had  he  been  sufficiently  on  the 
alert 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  the 
Fens  in  a  fine  hard  winter,  with  the  white 
plain  of  snow,  and  the  dark  lines 
marked  out  along  the  numerous  cuts  and 
channels,  where  the  skaters  are  whirling 
along,  making  a  tremulous  murmur  in  the 
air.  The  sluggish  rivers  are  fairly  at  rest ; 
barges  and  hoys  rest  by  the  banks, 
all  frozen  into  stiff  immobility,  and  black 
and  fragrant  with  fresh  tar.  The  ferries 
are  changed  to  icy  bridges,  where  strenuous 
labourers  strew  a  footing  of  straw,  and 
levy  irregular  tolls  on  the  passers-by. 
From  the  old-fashioned,  high-crowned 
brick  bridges  a  view  may  be  had  of 
the  whole  scene ;  while  the  village  close  at 
hand — with  its  handsome  old  church,  whose 
dark  pinnacles  are  outlined  in  snow — 
affords  a  comfortable  hostelry,  where  the 
ale  is  good,  and  where  the  talk  is  all  of 
skating  and  its  champions  past  and 
present. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
Fen  skaters  are  a  trifle  intolerant.  There 
is  but  one  style  of  skating  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  that  is  the  Fen  style.  Figure- 
skaters  these  men  look  down  upon ;  their 
graceful,  fantastic  evolutions  are  so  much 
foolishness.  When  the  Laureate  writes 
down  one  of  his  heroes  as 

Tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond, 

the  verdict  in  the  Fens  is  that  it  served 
him  right,  and  that  a  Lincolnshire  man 
should  have    known   better  than  to  be 
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cottiiig  fooliih  cyphers  on  a  miserable 
pond,  when  the  whole  ecope  and  rarge  of 
the  Fens  were  open  to  him.  But  to  the 
balk  of  skaters  who  haTe  only  ponds  to 
disport  npon,  of  what  me  is  it  to  descant 
upon  the  delights  of  mnning  head-foremost 
at  top  speed  for  miles  and  miles  t  Now  a 
pond  of  some  kind  is  within  reach  of 
everybody,  and  hence  the  feats  that  may 
be  done  npon  a  pond  are  justly  most 
esteemed  by  the  general  body  of  skaters. 

And  a  pond,  after  all,  is  not  to  be 
despised — ^the  Round  Pond,  we  will  say, 
wim  raddy  old  Kensington  Palace  glowing 
throogh  the  haze,  where  here  and  there 
a  window  flashes  back  a  ray  of  winter 
sonshina  As  the  wintry  scene  unfolds 
itself,  an  amphitheatre  of  snow  and  ice, 
hedged  m  with  the  tracery  of  bare  leaf- 
less trees,  a  cheerful  murmur  fills  the 
air,  the  whirr  of  skaters  on  the  ice,  the 
shoots  of  children,  the  lusty  cries  of  the 
chair  and  broom  brigade,  which  increase  in 
volume  as  the  margin  of  the  pool  is 
reached. 

"  Here  y'are,  lady,  put  your  skates  on, 
lady !  Tr^  a  pair,  sir,  for  a  nour."  More  skil- 
ful tacticians  vary  the  cry.  "  Here  y'are,  me 
lad^,"  may  prove  to  be  more  flattering  to  the 
social  dignity  of  the  fair  one  with  the 
golden  locks,  who  is  hesitating  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  skate-fitter.  Whence  come 
these  children  of  the  frost  and  snow,  griz- 
zled, shabby,  and  hungry-looking,  with  their 
chairs,  their  carpet,  their  stock  of  skates 
for  hire,  who  ply  their  trade  with  as  much 
tact  and  nonchalance  as  if  they  had  been 
working  at  the  business  all  their  lives  1 

From  every  side  out  of  the  surrounding 
hsze  appear  groups  of  people  hurrying  to 
the  scene,  and  already  the  pond  is  well 
crowded,  while  at  the  edges  where  the  ice 
has  been  broken  away,  the  water  wells  up 
intermittently  as  people  sway  to  and  fro. 
All  the  world  is  upon  skates,  or  is  having 
its  skates  put  on — children  in  shoals,  young 
men  and  young  women,  even  elderly 
ladies.  Here  is  a  pretty  governess,  with 
a  tribe  of  jolly  little  people  to  whom 
she  is  teaching  the  art  of  skating,  as  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  her  repertoire ; 
there  a  group  of  youths,  lanky  and  hungry- 
looking,  who  are  wisely  taking  out  the 
enforced  leisure  of  hard  times  in  vigorous 
exercise;^  Striking  out  with  deliberate  care, 
comes  a  stout,  middle-i^ed  man,  with  a 
yellow  face  and  wide  sandy  beard,  con- 
trastbg  with  the  fresh,  closely-clipped  faces 
of  the  surrounding  youth.  Twenty  years 
under  Indian  skies  have  made  changes  in 


the  stout  gentleman's  centre  cf  gravity. 
Often,  simmering  in  his  bungalow,  he  has 
cooled  himself  by  thinking  of  the  frosty 
pleasures  of  his  home  life,  and  baa  pro- 
mised himself  skating  galore  for  his  first 
English  winter.  But  now  he  finds  even 
the  outside  edge  forwards  a  little  too  much 
for  his  nerve ;  small  boys  beg  him  not  to 
tumble  till  they  are  safely  out  of  the  way ; 
the  tone  of  the  crowd  is  rather  free  to  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  move  aboat 
amid  profuse  salaams;  our  Indian  sub- 
sides into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
regret. 

Now  comes  a  young  woman  in  severe 
and  simple,  almost  masculine  attire,  at- 
tended by  young  fellows  neat  and  com> 
pact,  skimming  easily  along,  but  as  if 
it  were  something  of  a  penance,  with  an 
air  of  gloom  that  seems  to  say,  "No 
hunting  till  the  frost  breaks.''  Again  in 
more  coquettish  costume,  a  couple  of 
damsels  whose  graceful  undulations  suggest 
the  corps  de  ballet ;  while  a  serene  young 
woman  of  fashion  circles  calmly  here  and 
there,  as  if  she  had  the  pond  to  herself, 
and  she  is  followed  by  a  bevy  of  rosy, 
laughing  schoolgirls  who  tumble,  pick 
each  other  up,  and  clatter  along  widi 
gaiety  unsubdued  by  falls  and  bruises. 

But  the  general  crowd  are  intent  upon 
getting  along  as  best  they  may.  Cer- 
tain young  ladies  remarked  to  Mr.  Winkle, 
the  motion  is  so  graceful,  so  swan-like. 
But  the  first  steps  of  the  neophyte  are  not 
exactly  graceful  The  treacherous  irona 
seem  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Now  they  dart  for- 
ward, and  land  their  owner  on  his  back ; 
again  they  slip  backwards,  and  the  beginner 
saves  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  somebody  else's  expense ;  both  waltz 
round  for  a  moment,  and  then  are  mixed 
up  in  a  general  f  alL  A  plucky  lad  scrambles 
along  determined  to  do  or  die,  now  up, 
now  down,  but  gaining  experience  with 
every  fall ;  his  little  sister  with  long  flow- 
ing mane  and  crimson  stockings  totters 
cautiously  along.  More  teachable  is  she, 
and  practises  her  steps  and  turns  her  toes 
out  to  command,  and  will  learn  her  lesson 
with  half  the  tumbles  and  bruises  that  fall 
to  her  reckless  brother. 

Half  a  century  and  more  ago,  when 
Queen  Victoria  was  a  pretty  smiling  child, 
and  lived  in  a  comer  of  the  big  red  Palace 
yonder,  no  doubt  she  would  be  driven  in 
her  little  pony  chaise  well  wrapped  up  in 
furs  to  see  the  skaters.  There  was  a  vast 
difl'erence  then  in  the  scene  upon  the  ice. 
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We  maj  realise  this  if  we  glance  at  a  steel 
engraviog,  the  frontispiece  to  the  *'Skateis' 
Handbook"  of  1832.  The  scene  is  a  long 
piece  of  water  sarrotmded  by  treea  Four 
gentlemen  in  frocks  or  swallow  taOs,  with 
frilled  shirt  fronts  and  polished  Hessian 
boots,  disport  npon  the  ice,  each  with  his 
left  hand  in  the  air,  performing  some 
graceful  figure.  Along  the  margin  of  the 
pool  a  crowd  of  spectators  watch  their  evo- 
lutions with  steadfast  admiration.  Women 
in  enormous  coal-scuttle  bonnets,  wrapped 
in  ermine  tippets,  with  immense  fur  muffs ; 
boys  with  hoops,  girls  in  frills  and  furs 
form  an  appreciative  gallery  for  the  per- 
formers, or,  in  the  words  of  the  guide,  for 
*'  merccuial  figures  which  glide  past  in  the 
fitful  scene.  The  pleasurable  feelings  of 
the  skater,  alternately  exchanging  a  word 
with  his  brethren  in  the  throng,  and  then 
giving  a  furtive  glance  at  the  angelic  face 
of  beauty  in  her  furs,"  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  And  all  the 
time  the  crowd  looks  on  admiringly,  but 
without  the  slightest  notion  of  shariog  in 
the  fun. 

Long  after  this  the  winter  scene  on  the 
Round  Pond  had  something  of  the  air  of  a 
fashionable  pthering;  the  Skating  Club 
performed  all  the  lat^t  flourishes  upon  the 
ice;  and  a  goodly  contingent  from  the 
Horse  Guards  Barracks  —  Captain  Jack 
Belsize,  Crackthorpe,  and  the  rest,  as- 
sisted at  the  solemnity,  while  a  noble  and 
distinguished  gathering  looked  on.  We 
have  now  changed  all  that  Nobody  goes 
to  the  Parks  in  these  days  to  witness  fine 
skating,  for  the  clubs  and  fine  performers 
have  retired  to  private  waters ;  and  instead 
of  looking  on,  the  world  in  general  puts  on 
skates  and  performs  for  its  own  amuse- 
ment; and  thus  the  scene  is  now  more 
jolly,  free,  and  democratic. 

There  is  some  danger,  by  the  way,  that, 
in  the  universal  prevalence  of  skating,  the 
old-fashioned  art  of  sliding  may  sink  into 
oblivion,  such  artistic  sliding  as  that  of 
Sam  Weller,  for  instance — *' knocking  at 
Uie  cobbler's  door,"  that  is  "skimming 
over  the  ice  on  one  foot  and  occasionally 
giving  a  postman's  knock  upon  it  with  the 
other."  Small  boys,  indeed,  get  up  a  slide 
among  themselves;  but  those  long  and 
glistening  tracks,  jealously  guarded  from 
the  tncmrsions  of  skaters,  along  which  it 
required  a  stout  heart  and  a  thick  pair  of 
nailed  boots  to  launch  oneself  successfully, 
are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Yet,  till  the  Restoration,  eliding  was 
the  winter  diversion  of  the  fashionable 


young  men  of  the  day  as  well  as  of  the 
crowd. 

The  gaUants  danoiDg  at  the  river'i  side. 
They  bath  in  sommer,  and  in  winter  slide. 

We  may  look  upon  the  "  new  canal "  in 
St  James's  Park,  to  which  these  lines  refw, 
as  the  original  seat  of  skating.  The  Fen- 
men,  indeed,  claim  to  have  practised  the 
art  with  consummate  skill  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  it  seems  probable  that,  as 
lon^  as  skating  was  practised  in  Holland, 
so  it  would  be  also  known  in  the  little 
Holland  by  the  Nen  and  Ouse.  But,  as 
far  as  the  general  practice  of  skating  was 
concerned,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  courtiers  of  the  Merry 
Monarch  who  had  learnt  the  art  in  their 
exile.  And  for  this,  Samuel  Pepys  is  in 
evidence,  who  writes  in  December,  1662 : 
"Ov^er  the  Parke,  where  I  first  in  my  life, 
it  being  a  great  flrost,  did  see  people  slid- 
ing with  their  skeates,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  art" 

Evelyn,  too,  notes  at  the  same  date, 
"strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of  the 
sliders  on  the  new  canal  in  St  James's 
Park,  performed  before  their  majesties  by 
divers  gentlemen  and  others,  with  skates, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hollanders." 

The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Kine 
James  the  Second,  was,  it  seems,  a  skilfm 
performer  on  the  ice,  and  Pepys  notes  at 
the  same  period :  *'  To  the  Duke,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Park,  where,  although 
the  ice  was  broken  and  dangerous,  yet  he 
would  go  slide  upon  his  skeates,  which  I 
did  not  like ;  but  he  slides  very  well" 

Now  Pepys,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
from  Huntingdon,  and  should  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  Fens,  and,  if 
skating  had  been  practised  there  in  his 
time,  it  seems  strange  that  he  should 
mention  it  as  a  novelty. 

Half  a  century  after  this  the  use  of 
skates  could  hardly  have  been  universal, 
as  Swift  writes  to  Stella  m  1711 :  "The 
canal  and  Eoaamond's  Pond  full  of  the 
rabble,  and  with  skates,  if  you  know  what 
that  is." 

The  rabble,  as  the  aristocratic  Dean 
called  them,  have  always  been  at  home  in 
St  James's  Park,  and,  when  the  Serpentine 
and  the  Eound  Pond  were  formed  by 
Qaeen  Caroline  in  1730,  the  more  aristo- 
cratic skaters  migrated  to  the  more  ex- 
clusive waters,  Kensington  Gardens  not 
being  then  open  to  the  general  public 
Even  now,  the  gathering  upon  the  ice  in 
St  James's  Park  is  of  a  ruder  and  rougher 
I  character  than  elsewhere. 
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And  now,  with  the  facilities  afforded  by 
rail  and  telegraph,  the  best  skaters  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  generally  go  further 
afield  than  the  Parks.  The  chief  skate 
shops  are  posted  during  a  frost  with  tele- 
grams from  all  parts  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ice.  One  may  run  down  to  Ely  and  take 
a  turn  with  the  f  enmen ;  or,  nearer  at  hand, 
there  are  Virginia  Water,  the  Hendon 
Lake,  Frensham  Ponds,  and  dozens  of 
others. 

Still,  it  is  pleasant  for  a  mere  casual 
skater  to  find  himself  or  herself,  without 
going  far  from  home,  among  the  pushing, 
cheerful  crowd  on  the  Serpentine  or  the 
Bound  Pond.  How  quickly  the  exhila- 
rating feeling  takes  hold  of  people  !  We 
only  came  for  an  hour,  and  we  stop  two ; 
we  will  snatch  a  hasty  meal  and  be  on  the 
ice  again.  The  moon  is  at  its  full ;  what 
about  a  torchlif^ht  procession  and  hockey 
on  the  ice !  Visions  of  all  kinds  of  fun 
Eeem  to  present  themselves  to  the  imagi- 
nation; and  then  comes  a  drop  of  rain,  and 
then  a  drizzle,  and  then  a  thorough  down- 
pour, and  we  struggle  through  the  slush, 
and  mud,  and  general  "d^b&de''  to  hail  a 
passing  omnibua 

KNIGHTS  OP  THE  WHEEL. 


"  By  discoveriDg  a  new  dish/'  says  the 
epigrammatic  author  of  "Physiologie  du 
Gout,"  "  a  man  confers  more  benefic  upon 
the  human  race  than  by  discoveriDg  a  new 
star."  In  my  opinion,  the  man  who 
invents  a  new  pleasure,  which  can  be 
shared  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  confers 
still  greater  benefit.  And,  as  a  recreation, 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing  equal  to  tri- 
cycling, the  only  drawback  being  that  it 
cannot  be  indulged  in  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

My  own  experiences  of  tricycling  are  of 
the  most  pleasant  character,  because  I  ride 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  recreation.  I 
used  to  think  Dr.  Bichardson  a  fanatic 
because  he  spoke  so  enthusiastically  of  its 
charms  and  benefits ;  but  I  now  know  that 
he  underrated  rather  than  overrated 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  intense  pleasure 
derived  from  tricycling.  Charles  Lamb 
wished  that  he  might  have  a  pension,  and 
walk  out  in  the  ''fine  Izaak  Walton 
mornings,  careless  as  a  beggar,  and 
walking,  walking,  and  dying  walking." 
His  sensatioDs  of  boundless  delight  when 
relieved  from  "  this  thorn  of  a  desk,"  and 


presented  with  his  freedom,  are  only 
equalled  by  those  experienced  by  the 
tricyclist 

My  first  experience  of  tricvding  wae, 
however,  not  very  agreeable  ;  for  tricycles 
are  like  horses.  Some  run  easily  and  give 
no  trouble,  while  others  take  all  the 
strength  out  of  a  man,  and  require  great 
care  in  driving.  I  did  not  keep  my 
resolve  never  to  mount  another  tricycle. 
I  selected  a  machine  which  proved  easier 
thim  the  first  and  more  amenable  to 
control;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a  tricycle  which 
exactly  suited  me.  This  was  a  machine 
of  the  Gripper  pattern,  with  a  direct 
steerer.  I  foimd  it  easier  to  drive,  and 
more  comfortable.  By  means  of  a  fork  in 
the  front  wheel,  vibration  iu  this  machine 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Tricycling  has  given  me,  not  only 
intense  pleasure,  but  good  digestion.  Indi- 
gestion is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
comfort  of  literary  men ;  in  fact,  it  is  to 
all  men  whose  occupation  is  sedentary, 
whether  clerks,  or  tailors,  or  watchmakers, 
or  shoemakers,  or  authors. 

I  venture  to  think  that  if  Carlyle,  for 
instance,  had  used  a  tricycle,  the  morbid 
coadition  of  his  mind  would  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  enemy  which  soured  his 
temper  and  embittered  his  life,  would 
have  vanished  as  by  a  spell.  As  William 
Howitt  said  :  "  There  is  nothing  like  a 
throwing  off  the  harness  and  giving  mind 
and  body  a  holiday;"  and  the  best  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  tricycle.  I 
tried  all  kinds  of  "  remedies "  for  indiges- 
tion without  success ;  but  tricycling  proved 
an  unfailing  cure ;  and  I  beh'eve,  with  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables,  that,  of  all  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, the  best  is  cycling,  when  adopted 
with  wisdom. 

As  a  rule  I  have  travelled  alone,  because 
I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  a  companion.  Like  Charles 
Lamb's  dog,  he  would  persist  in  going 
where  I  did  not  want  to  go,  and  in  reusing 
to  look  at  things  which  took  my  fancy. 
When  I  called,  he  answered  not ;  therefore 
we  parted.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  I 
prefer  wandering  at  my  own  sweet  will, 
going  down  this  road,  and  walking  up 
that  hU],  plucking  a  wild  flower  here,  and 
chatting  with  a  labourer  there. 

But  I  do  not  underrate  the  advantages 
of  travelling  in  company.  In  London  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion from  the  gangs  of  roughs  who  infest 
every  suburb ;    and,   as  accidents  to  tri- 
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cyclists  usually  arise  from  the  stupidity  of 
the  drivers  of  horses,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a    witness  in  view  of  legal  proceedings. 
Prejudices    against  wheelmen  still  exist, 
proofs  of  which  may  be  found  every  week 
in  the  pages  of  the  cycling  press.    Hence 
the    wisdom   of  a  connection    with    the 
National    Cyclists'  Union,  which  endea- 
vours to  remove  these  prejudices.    It  is  a 
vigilance  association  for  tbe  protection  of 
its  members.  It  d^oids  them  from  assault 
and  injury ;  it  examines  the  bye-laws  of 
Local  Boards,  and  watches  private  Bills  in 
Parliament  a&cting  cyclists.      It  erects 
danger-boards  on  mghways;   it  has  just 
issued  papers  <m  the  legal  aspects  of  road 
repair,  with  special  relation  to  the  rights 
of  cyclists  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of 
roads.    In  a  word,  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  is  the  legislative  body  of  wheelmen 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.      The 
President    of  the    Union    is   the   Right 
Honourable  Viscount  Bury,  who,  like  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  rides  a  bicycle ;  and  its  mem- 
bers    include     the     Honourable     Keith 
Falconer,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge 
University ;  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  of  King's 
College,    Cambridge;    and    Mr.  William 
Black,  the  novelist 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  cyclists  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  an  estimate  very 
much  under  the  mark,  in  my  opinion. 
Some  idea  of  the  demand  for  cycles  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  firm  of 
makers  alone  employs  over  five  hundred 
men.  Coventry,  it  is  well  known,  has 
derived  a  new  lease  of  commercial  life  from 
the  manufacture  of  tricycles  and  bicycles. 

Much  might  be  said  of  tricycling  as  an 
Md  to  touring.  The  road  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  the  rail;  for  in  railway  travelling 
one  has  no  time  to  make  observations,  and 
to  appreciate  fully  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
through  which  the  train  rushes.  One  cannot 
tip  the  driver  to  pull  up  whilst  an  old 
church  is  examined,  a  ruined  abbey  visited, 
or  a  pretty  l>it  of  scenery  sketched. 
Now,  ^cycUng  enables  one  to  become 
acquainted  with  rural  England,  and  the 
highways  are  literally  alive  with  the 
*'£iights  of  the  wheel"  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  Here  comes 
a  party  of  " cads  on  castors; "  there  goes  a 
happy  couple  spending  their  honeymoon 
on  a  tandem ;  yonder  a  party  of  grey-haired 
pilgrims  to  some  distant  shrine;  and  swiftly 
by  them  runs  a  gang  of  young  fellows,  who 
are  straining  every  nerve  on  a  record-hunt- 
ing journey. 


The  public-houses,  as  well  as  the  hish- 
ways,  are  a  scene  of  bustle  and  animation 
which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  old 
coaching  daya  For  the  publican  the 
''  good  old  times  "  have  indeed  returned ; 
and  he  seems  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  He  certainly  deserves  to 
be  well  paid  by  the  racing  men  for  whom 
he  has  to  cater  at  all  hours  of  the  night ; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  treat  all  cyclists  alike. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
tricycling  creates  an  enormous  appetite, 
which  must  throw  consternation  in  the 
minds  of  some  landladies. 

One  advantage  of  using  the  Cyclists' 
Touring  Club  hotels,  where  a  reduced  tariff 
is  supposed  to  be  in  force,  is,  that  in  many 
cases  the  hotel-keeper  is  himself  a  tricyclist, 
and  a  fellow  feeling  makes  him  wondrous 
kind.  Sometimes  he  is  able  to  repair 
broken  machines,  and  is  always  in  a  posi- 
tion to  stable  the  machines  of  his  customer?. 
This  is  a  decided  advantage ;  for  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  good  accommodation 
for  man  and  machine. 

But  although  cycling  is  an  aid  to  touring, 
the  tricycle  serves  a  much  more  useful  pur- 
pose as  a  means  of  recreation.  Daily 
exercise  of  some  sort  is  indispensabld  to 
all  men,  especially  to  brain-workers ;  and, 
in  my  case,  tricycling  is  better  than  walk- 
ing. I  like  the  country  in  summer  time, 
but,  if  I  were  to  walk  out  of  the  city  in 
which  I  live,  it  would  take  me  above  an 
hour  to  get  clear  of  the  Babel  of  bricks ; 
whereas,  on  my  tricycle,  I  can  reach  the 
green  fields  easily  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
all  respects,  tricycling  is  a  much  better  form 
of  recreation  than  walking.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful as  well  as  a  beneficiid  exercise.  The 
pleasure  of  motion  on  a  tricycle  must  be 
felt ;  it  cannot  be  put  into  words. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  extension  of 
tricycling,  among  women  especially;  because 
it  is  not  only  a  most  delightful  but  most 
beneficial  exercise.  The  *^  demon  of  want 
of  beneficial  exercise  and  its  results  must 
be  combated,"  said  Dr.  Cantlie  in  his 
lecture  on  *' Degeneration  amongst  Lon- 
doners,'' and  he  referred  with  approval  to 
three  sports  which  ''have  taken  a  hold 
on  the  community."  First  among  them 
came  cycling,  concerning  which  he  re- 
marks :  **  By  the  bicycle  and  tricycle 
men  and  women  can  be  carried  rapidly  out 
of  town  to  country  lanes  and  open  air. 
The  exercise  is  pleasant,  in  that  the  motion 
is  rapid,  and  that  one  is  sent  along  by  one's 
own  exertioa  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
exercise  could  be  more  calculated  to  do 
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good  to  dwellers  in  towns,  and  it  seems  a 
merciful  interposition  that  such  an  excel- 
lent means  has  been  supplied.  It  allows 
of  really  beneficial  exercise  when  it  carries 
its  rider  out  of  an  ozoneless  region/' 

Tricycling  is,  moreover,  a  safe  pastime. 
Accidents  seldom  occur  to  persons  who  go 
at  a  steady  pace  and  who  keep  their 
machine  under  control  A  rider's  safety 
depends  largely  upon  the  brake,  which 
should  be  carefully  examined  before  start- 
ing on  a  journey. 

In  brief,  then,  tricycling  has  furnished 
me  with  an  enjoyable  form  of  recreation ; 
it  has  cured  me  of  dyspepsia ;  it  has  en- 
abled me  to  sleep  better ;  it  has  given  me 
a  knowledge  of  mechanics;  and  it  has 
made  me  better  acquainted  with  the  green 
lanes  and  the  rustic  charms  of  Old  Eng- 
land. And,  if  you  choose,  it  will  do  idl 
these  things  for  you. 


MY  POOR  LITTLE  STORY. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  II. 

"  Welcome  home,  dear  Lucy ! " 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  back ;  I  could  not  go 
on  any  longer  without  seeing  you  all.'' 

Mother  was  kissing  me  effusively,  and 
the  young  ones  had  clustered  round  to 
welcome  me.  They  had  all  warm  hearts^ 
if  they  had  nothing  else,  at  Mudford. 

Father  and  Marion  had  met  me  at 
the  station  and  had  walked  home  with 
me,  while  a  porter  took  charge  of  my 
luggage. 

•'You  left  Aunt  Hilda  welH"  mother 
asked  anxiously,  as  she  led  me  from  the 
haU  into  the  shabby  parlour,  which  seemed 
ten  times  shabbier  than  ever. 

"Yes,  quite  well;  she  sent  you  her 
love,  and  I  have  a  present  from  her  for 
you,  and  another  for  Marion,  and  Marion 
and  I  are  to  go  back  to  her  together ;  and 
I  was  to  tell  you  that  she  will  write  a  long 
letter  soon  and  tell  you  everything." 

"  And  you  liked  living  with  her  1 " 
Chrissie  asked  curiously. 

Chrissie  came  next  in  years  to  Jack,  who 
followed  me,  and  was  just  at  the  age  to 
wonder  over  her  own  chances  of  promotion 
to  Aunt  Hilda's  favour. 

'*  Yes,  she  was  very  kind.  Aunt  Hilda 
is  kind,  though  she  does  not  always  seem 
so  at  the  first'' 

*'  I  always  said  you  and  she  would  suit 
each  other,  did  1  not)"  Marion  asked, 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  and  you  were  right,  though  she 


never  ceases  to  deplore  that  I  am  not  a 
Hursfr." 

"  What  does  that  matter,  when  you  are 
going  to  become  a  Leslie ) "  Chrissie  asked 
flippantly;  and  at  this  not  very  obvious 
joke  all  the  young  ones  laughed. 

I  blushed  a  little,  and  then  Marion  and 
I  went  upstairs  together  that  I  might  per> 
form  a  toilet  and  enjoy  a  chat 

Like  everything  else  about  home  Marion 
seemed  to  have  changed  and  deteriorated, 
though  I  had  tact  enough  not  to  tell  her 
so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  was  not 
still  most  beautifu],  but  there  was  a  vague, 
inexplicable  shadow  on  her  lovelinesa 

"  Not  happy,''  I  said  to  myself ;  "  and  no 
wonder." 

In  my  own  joy  and  triumph  I  could 
afford  to  pity  even  her. 

I  could  not  have  told  why  I  was  so  sorry 
for  them  all — for  father,  who  was  thinner 
and  greyer  than  ever ;  for  mother,  whose 
dark  eyes  had  deeper  shadows  beneath 
them  ;  for  the  boys  and  girls,  who  seemed 
all  legs  and  elbows  through  their  patched 
and  shabby  clothing. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think  the  greatest 
grief  in  life ) ''  I  asked  suddenly,  looking 
up  from  a  kneeling  position  on  the  floor, 
where  I  was  busily  tugging  at  the  straps 
of  my  biggest  trunk. 

"No;  what  is  it  t" 

"Poverty.  Not  the  poverty  that  starves 
in  a  garret — that  must  end  one  way  or 
another  soon — but  the  poverty  mis-named 
genteel,  which  ha?  aspirations  and  know- 
ledge, but  no  hope  and  no  chance  of  attain- 
ment to  anything  bejond  a  meagre  crust  of 
daily  bread." 

"  Yes,  poverty  is  tyrannous  and  ugly," 
Marion  answered  dreamily ;  "  but  oh,  bow 
beautiful  it  makes  people,  Lucy,  when  they 
bear  it  patiently !  To  live  with  father  and 
mother,  and  to  watch  them  amid  all  their 
struggles,  is  an  education " 

''  ^es;  but  I  think  there  are  pleasanter 
things  than  Ulustrating  in  t)ne'8  own  per- 
son the  blessedness  of  suffering,"  I  said 
grimly.  "For  their  sakes  I  am  tired  of  it, 
Marion,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  thoughts 
1  have  is  that  I  shall  be  able  to  help  them 
in  the  future." 

"  I  don't  think  father  will  care  to  accept 
alms  of  Sir  Gilbert  Leslie,"  Marion  said, 
languidly  lifting  her  proud  head. 

"  Alms  1  how  can  you  put  it  so  1  Who- 
ever thought  of  alms?  But  there  aro  a  hun- 
dred things  a  rich  man  can  do  for  his — 
for  those  he  wishes  to  serve." 

"  And  there  are  things  a  poor  man  can- 
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not  accept,  eyen  from  a  son-in-law.  Sir 
GQbert  can  get  father  a  liying  if  he  tries ; 
that  is  the  only  thing  he  womd  accept,  or 
that  I  should  let  him  accept" 

"What  in  the  world  have  yon  to  do 
with  it  1 "  I  asked  pettishly,  for  the  dia- 
mond cbclet  on  my  finger  made  me  brave 
to  confront  even  Marion. 

''I  am  father's  daughter,  the  one  who 
is  likely  to  be  with  him  longest  of  all  his 
children,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  where- 
in we  shall  decline  the  favours  even  of  Sir 
Gilbert  and  Lady  Leslie.     Certainly  we 
are  poor,  bat  we  are  not  paupers." 

"  How  unkind  you  are  T'  I  cried,  burst- 
ing  into  tears.  '*  If  I  had  known  that  you 
would  have  had  only  reproaches  to  greet 
me  with,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  cared 
to  come  home." 

"  Forgive  me,  Lucy."  She  came  over  and 
knelt  down  beside  me,  and  put  her  arm 
about  me.  *'  Believe  me,  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  happy,  very  glad  you  will  have 
love  and  aU  else  that  you  value  in  the 
future." 

"I  should  like  you  to  be  pleased — I 
should  like  you  to  lUce  Gilbert. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  him  1 " 

"  How  could  I  be  anything  else — so  hand- 
some, and  clever,  and  splendid  as  he  is  t " 

"  And  so  rich  too." 

I  looked  up  at  her  sharply.  "  Yes,  he 
is  rich,  but  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  if  I 
had  onl7  thought  of  money  I  might  have 
done  even  better  than  Gilbert" 

''  Then  you  were  quite  a  success  t" 

"I  did  not  say  so;  but  one  may  be  liked 
without  being  the  distinguished  beauty  you 
are." 

Marion  rose  from  her  knees  and  smoothed 
her  dress  carefully  with  her  hand.  '*  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  I  don't  think  your  visit  to  Auut  Hilda 
has  improved  you."  And  then  she  went 
downstairs,  and  left  me  to  cry  my  eyes  out 
over  the  presents  I  had  packed  with  such 
pleasure  for  everyone.  I  had  anticipated 
a  certain  amount  of  pain  in  my  home- 
coming, but  certainly  I  had  not  expected 
to  be  rebuked  and  disregarded. 

I  recalled  carefully  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  Marion  and  me,  and  grew 
only  more  indignant  under  a  sense  of 
wrong.  I  had  said  nothing  to  offend  her, 
and  she  certainly  had  been  unkind. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  angry  that  I  am  getting 
married  before  herl "  I  said,  but  dismissed 
the  thonght  as  contemptible.  What  could 
she  care  for  that,  when  she  had  refused  to 
marry  Lord  Stelfoz  1 


Mother  came  up  a  little  later  to  sit  with 
me.  Dear,  sweet  mother  1  she  was  ready 
enough  to  hear  all  I  had  to  tell,  and  to 
rejoice  with  me. 

"You  are  very  fond  of  Sir  Gilberts" 
she  said,  stroking  my  hair  tenderly. 

'*  Ob,  yes !  How  could  I  help  it  1  When 
you  have  seen  him  you  will  wonder,  as  I 
do,  how  he  could  ever  have  thought  of  a 
little  stupid  thing  like  me." 

"I  don't  know  that  men  generally  like 
women  better  for  being  very  large  or  very 
clever,"  mother  answered  with  her  bright 
smOe. 

"  He  is  as  handsome  as  he  can  be,"  I 
went  on ;  "  and  he  is  such  a  natural  man. 
I  never  was  shy  with  him  as  I  am  with 
most  people;  and  we  were  friends  from  the 
very  first ;  and  I  never  was  ashamed  to  let 
him  know  that  we  were  poor  at  home,  and 
I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  his  coming  here 
and  seeing  all  our  makeshift  ways.  Per- 
haps that  is  because  he  was  not  always 
rich  himself.  In  his  youth  he  had  struggles 
like  other  people,  and  came  into  the 
baronetcy  quite  unexpectedly  last  year." 

'<Yes;  his  cousin  was  drowned,  I  re- 
member." 

"  Marion  knew  him  a  little  long  ago,  but 
I  suppose  she  has  forgotten  him,  for  he  was 
of  no  account  then ;  but  he  remembers  her 
perfectly,  and  he  told  me  some  particulars 
of  her  engsgement  to  Lord  Stelfox ;  and  we 
have  arranged  that  when  we  are  married 
we  shall  try  to  bring  them  togetbar  again." 

"It  is  not  often  that  men  are  match- 
makers," mother  said,  flushing  prettily 
over  the  grand  future  which  seemed  open- 
ing out  before  her  daughters. 

''Oh!  I  think  I  am  the  matchmaker, 
but  he  approved  of  all  I  proposed ;  for,  of 
course,  he  sees  how  desirable  it  is  that  all 
should  come  right  between  them." 

«  What  is  Lord  Stelfox  like  1 " 

"He  is  nice;  not  as  handsome  as  Gil- 
bert, but  nice  nevertheless.  Not  very 
young,  you  know,  but  handsome.  Aunt 
Hilda  is  very  fond  of  him." 

"  I  wonder  what  came  between  him  and 
Marion  1 " 

"  I  don't  know ;  and  neither  does  Aunt 
Hilda.'' 

Mother  and  I  went  downstairs  amicably, 
arm  in  arm,  and  though  Marion  did  not 
make  any  reference  to  our  conversation, 
her  manner  was  apologetic.  But  she  mani- 
fested no  interest  in  Gilbert,  nor  even 
asked  how  anything  had  come  about 

We  were  all  very  busy  in  the  days  before 
Gilbert    came,    cookbg    and    scrubbing. 
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patching  and  darning,  so  as  to  wear  oar 
best  aspect  before  him. 

''Thank  goodness  my  share  in  the 
general  neediness  is  nearly  over ! "  I  said 
as  I  pat  little  final  toaches  to  the  flowers  I 
was  arranging  in  the  spare  bedroom,  while 
Marion  was  tacking  on  fresh  window- 
blinds. 

"  You  have  a  great  horror  of  poverty," 
she  said,  with  that  cold  intonation  that  I 
was  learning  to  know  and  detest. 

''  I  hate  it  more  than  anything  in  the 
wide  world." 

"  Then  how  fortanate  that  you  will  be 
so  far  beyond  its  reach  in  the  future  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  GUbert  is  rich." 

"  Is  he  very  richi " 

"  Eighteen  thousand  a  year." 

"  You  ought  to  live  very  comfortably  on 
that" 

"  Of  course  it  is  a  small  thing  compared 
with  Lord  Stelfox's  income/'  I  said,  rather 
nettled  by  her  coolness. 

"  Indeed  1    Is  Lord  Stelfox  so  rich  1 " 

''Thirty  thousand  a  year.  Just  as  if 
you  did  not  know,  and  you  engaged  to 
him ! " 

"I  never  was  engaged  to  him." 

"  What  a  story  1  Aunt  Hilda  says  you 
were,  and  so  does  Gilbert," 

"  They  are  mistaken.'*  But  if  they  were, 
what  made  her  so  white  when  she  spoke 
about  it  ? 

It  was  a  sweet  September  evening  when 
Gilbert  came  to  us.  There  was  a  full 
moon  in  the  sky — not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring,  and  everything  was  silent  save  the 
distant  barking  of  a  farmer's  dog,  or  the 
landrail's  shrill  note  that  i*everberated 
through  all  the  circle  of  the  valley. 

I  had  gone  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  him 
half-anhour  before  he  could  possibly  come, 
for  the  world  was  so  sweet  that  I  wished 
to  fancy  myself  alone  in  it  waiting  for 
him. 

The  privet  hedge  that  enclosed  the  garden 
cast  a  shadow  black  as  ebony  on  the  gra- 
velled walk,  and  the  late  roses  looked  chill 
and  pale  with  the  dew  on  their  faces.  I 
was  so  happy  that  I  felt  half  afraid,  and 
shivered  a  little  as  I  heard  the  sound  of 
approaching  wheels. 

He  was  driving,  of  course,  but  he 
alighted  when  he  saw  me,  and  we  walked 
hand  in  hand  up  the  short  drive  to  the 
door. 

Father  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet 
him,  and  as  the  two  men  shook  hands,  I 
was  proud  of  them  both.  The  poor  little 
elderly  Curate  looked  every  inch  as  much 


a  gentleman  as  the  handsome  soldierly 
Baronet. 

Mother  was  in  the  drawing-room  in  her 
black  sUk  dress  and  lace  cap,  resting  for 
once.  Gilbert  looked  down  on  her  with  a 
face  full  of  emotion  when  I  introduced 
him,  and  only  that  it  would  have  been 
un-English,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have 
kissed  the  hand  she  offered  him.  No  doubt 
they  were  all  stirred  a  good  deal  at  this 
first  meeting,  but  they  fell  to  talking  com- 
monplaces, as  people  do,  about  his  journey, 
and  the  weather ;  and  then  I  slipped  out  of 
of  the  room  to  look  for  Marion. 

She  was  standing  by  the  bed-room  window 
looking  out  at  the  flood  of  moonlight  that 
seemed  to  bathe  the  landscape  in  its  serene 
tide.  She  wore  a  white  dress,  and  in  the 
faint  light  she  looked  very  pale. 

"  Gilbert  is  here,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  saw  you  come  up  the  drive  with 
him." 

"Then  won't  you  come  down  to  see 
himl" 

"  Certainly,  I  am  quite  ready." 

"  How  grand  you  are  1 " 

"  In  an  old  white  muslin  frock )  " 

"  It  isn't  an  old  frock,  it  is  your  very 
newest." 

"  So  it  is,  and  one  of  the  few  dresses  I 
never  wore  in  London." 

The  light  in  the  drawing-room  was  very 
faint  when  we  entered  it ;  but  Gilbert  saw 
us,  and  rose  to  greet  us.  Though  I  knew 
it  was  needless,  I  introduced  them ;  and 
Marion  bowed  in  silence,  which  made  every- 
one feel  constrained^  and  we  were  all  un- 
comfortable till  dinner  was  announced. 

That  put  us  more  at  our  ease,  and  when 
once  Marion  had  begun  to  talk,  she  was 
perfectly  brilliant  I  had  never  heard  her 
so  witty  or  so  amusing. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  if  Gilbert 
found  her  much  changed,  for  I  noticed 
him  looking  at  her  curiously  many  times. 

Of  course  I  saw  nothing  of  Gilbert  alone 
that  night ;  but  next  morning  I  was  in  the 
garden  betimes.  Possibly  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  there  before  me  had  hastened 
my  movements  a  little. 

"I  hope  you  like  my  people,"  I  said, 
slipping  my  hand  through  his  arm,  and 
trying  to  accommodate  my  pace  to  his. 

"  Very  much  indeed." 

"  Are  they  what  you  expected  1 " 

"  I  expected  less  than  the  reality." 

"Do  you  find  Marion  much  changed f** 

"  Yes." 

"  But  she  is  beautiful  still." 

"  More  beautiful  than  ever,  I  think." 
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"  I  wish  I  looked  like  her.  I  should  do 
more  credit  to  your  taste  then." 

"  Beauty  is  not  everything." 

"  So  people  say ;  but  no  one  ever  said 
that  it  was  not  a  very  great  deal." 

We  went  into  breakfast  after  a  time, 
and  that  morning  it  was  Marion's  whim 
not  to  notice  Gilbert ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  mind  much.  He  directed  all  his  con- 
Tersation  to  mother,  and  mother  seemed 
to  like  him. 

^Father  had  several  letters  that  morning, 
and  mother  had  one  from  Aunt  Hilda; 
but  Gilbert  had  none,  nor  was  there  any 
recognisable  reason  why  he  should  say,  as 
soon  as  we  were  alone :  "  I  think  I  shall 
go  back  to  town  today,  Lucy." 

"  To^day  1 "  I  echoed  blankly. 

'*  Yes.  I  shall  speak  to  your  father  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  an  opportunity,  and 
then  there  will  be  nothing  to  detain  me 
further." 

"  Then  you  wish  to  leave  ? " 

"I  don't  wish  it,  Lucy ;  but  I  think  I 
ODght  to  leave." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like." 

He  had  been  standing  by  the  hearth; 
but  now  he  came  over  beside  me  and  put 
his  arm  round  me. 

'^Instead  of  staying  here  with  you,  I  want 
you  to  come  and  stay  with  me  as  soon  as 
ever  you  can.  Lucy,  when  will  you  be  my 
wife  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  have  not  thought 
of  that  I " 

"Then  think  of  it  now — this  is  Sep- 
tember. Shall  we  say  the  first  week  in 
October  1 " 

"  Three  weeks  o£" 

"  Yes,  why  not  1  You  don't  want  any 
paraphernalia  or  display." 

"  Oh  no  I  I  should  like  to  be  married 
quite  quietly,  though  Aunt  Hilda  has  deter- 
mined on  a  great  ceremony." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  won- 
dering since  I  came  here,  Lucy  1 " 

"  No ;  what  is  it  I " 

"  It  was  about  your  Aunt  HUda.  But  it 
is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  !    You  must  tell  me." 

'*  WeU,  I  was  wondering  whether  she  is 
a  malignant  witch  or  a  good  womaa" 

"  Oh,  you  rude  man  1  How  can  you  say 
such  a  horrid  thing  9 " 

"I  did  not  say  it;  I  only  thought  it." 

"Well,  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
that  she  is  a  very  good  woman,  since  she 
introduced  me  to  you." 

"Poor  little  Lucy!  How  grateful  you 
are  for  small  mercies  I    But  you  have  not 


answered  my  question.  Will  you  marry 
me  in  a  month  t " 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  very  undignified  to 
consent,  but,  if  it  will  make  you  happy — 
yes." 

We  talked  of  many  things  after  this,  in 
a  practical  and  sensible  way,  as  though  we 
were  already  old  married  people ;  and  when 
we  heard  father's  voice  in  the  hall,  Gilbert 
went  out  to  speak  with  him,  and  I  ran  up- 
stairs to  tell  the  latest  turn  of  affairs  to 
Marion. 

She  was  in  the  room  we  called  the  work- 
room, and  she  was  hard  at  work  on  an  old 
sheet,  turning  the  stout  part  to  the  centre. 

I  sat  down  opposite  her  idly,  my  face 
between  my  hands,  and  my  elbows  on  the 
table. 

I  wanted  her  to  say  something  that 
would  encourage  me  to  tell  my  tale ;  but 
she  did  not  utter  a  single  word  nor  lift  her 
eyes  from  her  sewing. 

"  Why  don't  you  talk  to  me  ] "  I  asked 
pettishly ;  *^you  won't  have  me  to  talk  to 
long.  Gilbert  and  I  are  to  be  married  in 
October." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy." 

"  I  think  we  are  sure  to1[)e.  Don't  you 
like  him  1" 

"  He  seems  a  very  charming  man." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of 
her,  so  I  went  downstairs,  and  she  re- 
mained in  the  work-room  all  day.  But 
whatever  she  was  doing  she  was  not 
sewing,  for  I  found  her  needle  sticking  in 
the  very  same  spot  of  iron-mould  that  I 
had  noticed  when  I  was  talking  to  her. 

Gilbert  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  as  he  had  promised ;  but  somehow 
the  days  were  not  so  full  of  happiness  as  I 
had  anticipated.  Perhaps  I  saw  less  of  him 
than  I  had  hoped,  for  he  had  become  very 
friendly  with  the  boys,  and  took  long  walks 
with  them  daily.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  noticed  this  but  for  Chrissie, 
who  was  always  saying  that  she  hoped 
when  she  got  a  lover  he  would  not  show 
an  obvious  preference  for  any  company 
rather  than  hers;  but  Chrissie  always 
noticed  what  nobody  else  saw,  and  had  a 
moat  unpleasant  way  of  speaking  her 
mind. 

I  think  it  was  as  much  to  show  my  con- 
tempt for  Chrissie's  insinuations  as  from 
any  other  motive,  that  I  pretended  a  lot  of 
private  business  about  this  time.  Of  course, 
there  was  always  sewing  to  do,  and  Aunt 
Hilda  insisted  on  a  letter  from  me  every 
week ;  and,  therefore,  I  made  these  things 
into  imperative  claims,  and  would  take  my 
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needlework  and  writing  materials  down  to 
the  old  summer-house,  and  sit  there  by 
myself,  often  half  the  afternoon.  Perhaps 
I  hoped  that  Gilbert  would  enquire  after 
me  and  join  me ;  and  so  he  did  sometimes, 
and  then  we  talked  together,  though  I 
don't  think  it  was  lovers'  talk.  Yet  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  say  that,  for  what 
can  lovers  find  more  delightful  to  discuss 
than  where  they  will  go  for  their  honey- 
moon, and  how  they  will  spend  their  time 
after  they  are  married  1 

I  don't  know  that  I  was  discontented, 
and  yet  I  don't  think  that  I  was  perfectly 
happy,  as  I  sat  stitching  away  preoccupiedly 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  overgrown 
shrubs  that  half  hid  the  entrance  to  the 
summer-house. 

The  little  stream  that  purled  past  under 
cover  of  the  long  grass,  was  singing  away 
most  merrily,  and  a  pair  of  chaffinches  were 
musically  discussing  some  ripe  berries  in 
the  hedge.  In  the  distance,  Marion  and 
Gilbert  were  sauntering  in  the  sunlight, 
and,  as  my  glance  fell  on  them,  I  asked 
myself  if  there  were  many  men  and  women 
in  the  world  half  as  goodly  to  look  on. 

They  seemed/ to  have  unbent  towards 
each  other  in  the  last  day  or  two,  and  I 
was  glad  of  that,  and  gave  them  every  op- 
portunity of  becoming  friends. 

They  had  been  walking  on  the  terrace 
beneath  the  windows,  and  some  of  these 
were  open,  and  the  soft  breeze  stirred  the 
muslin  curtains  a  little  as  they  passed. 

I  thought  they  were  coming  to  look  for 
me ;  but  no  doubt  they  were  only  sus- 
picious of  eavesdroppers,  and  turned  half- 
uncoosciously  and  crossed  the  lawn,  for 
they  were  walking  slowly,  and  before  they 
reached  me  they  turned  again  and  went  in 
the  opposite  direction.  But  our  garden 
was  not  very  spacious,  and,  after  a  time, 
they  came  towards  me,  and  snatches  of 
their  talk  reached  me. 

*'  It  will  do  no  harm  to  make  me  under- 
stand now,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  meant,"  Gilbert  was  saying. 

I  could  not  hear  her  answer,  and,  when 
they  turned  and  came  back  again,  this  time 
a  little  nearer,  it  was  he  who  was  speaking. 

*'  How  was  it  possible  to  imagine  that 
you  cared  then,  or  would  have  remembered 
still  3  Oh  Marion,  Marion !  what  can  I 
do  or  say  1 " 

**  You  can  neither  do  nor  say  anything, 
and  I  think  it  is  rather  insolent  of  you. 
Sir  Gilbert,  to  as&ume  that  anything  you 
could  possibly  eay  would  le  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  me." 


His  answer  was  lost  this  time ;  but  after 
a  little  I  caught  her  words  again. 

"I  do  not  think  you  have  anyone  to 
blame  but  yourself,  if  that  affords  you  any 
consolation.  As  to  blaming  Aunt  Hilda, 
I  don't  see  the  good  of  that.  She  wanted 
me  to  marry  Lord  Stelfox,  and  she  did  not 
want  me  to  marry  you,  and,  from  her 
point  of  view,  that  was  quite  right." 

**  But  she  told  me  you  were  engaged  to 
him ;  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that.  I 
asked  you  if  it  was  true,  and  you  said  yes." 

"  Which  was  a  very  poor  joke  to  make 
with  a  person  as  literal  as  yourself.  But 
you  see  I  hardly  took  you  seriously,  seeing 
that  it  was  but  a  few  little  hours  since  I 
had  promised  to  be  true  to  you  for  a  life- 
time if  necessary." 

"  But  the  promise  was  such  a  desperately 
foolish  one  for  you,  that  I  was  only  too 
ready  to  doubt  that  you  meant  it,"  he  said 
with  a  groan. 

"  But  you  see  I  did  mean  it  However, 
that  is  not  of  any  consequence  now.  If 
you  make  Lucy  happy  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  that  things  are  as  they  are." 

Once  again  they  passed  out  of  hearing, 
and  again  came  back,  and  Marion  was 
speaking  coldly  and  firmly : 

"  I  forbid  you  ever  to  refer  to  this  matter 
again.  You  are  my  sister's  lover  now, 
and,  except  in  that  capacity,  not  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  me." 

''I  shall  remember,"  he  answered 
gravely. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there 
gazing  straight  before  me  blankly ;  perhaps 
an  hour,  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes. 

Now  that  I  realised  the  truth,  that 
Marion  and  Gilbert  had  been  lovers  once, 
were,  lovers  still  in  all  but  name,  I  seemed 
to  have  known  it  always,  and,  in  a  help- 
less way,  to  have  been  waiting  for  the 
blow  which  had  just  fallen.  But  that  ren- 
dered it  none  the  less  cruel.  Why  should 
I  be  always  the  defeated  one  %  Why  should 
Marion's  lovers  always  trample  over  my 
heart  to  reach  her  1  Had  I  been  more  of 
a  heroine  I  would  not  have  remembered  at 
that  moment  that  this  was  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Marion  had  wounded 
me  cruelly ;  but  I  was  not  a  heroine,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  and  rage,  and 
misery,  I  thought  both  of  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Drew.  What  had  I  done  to  her  1  Why 
must  she  always  embitter  life  for  me? 

And  then  to  talk  as  she  has  done,  so 
cruelly  and  boldly,  within  my  hearing, 
not  thinking  of  me  and  not  caring  1  Oh, 
life  was  unjust,  and  men  and  women  were 
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cruel  1  What  had  I  done  to  deserve  such 
pain  and  ahame — I,  of  all  people  in  the 
world  f 

I  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  hid 
mj  face  from  the  daylight,  and  found  no 
words  for  my  despair. 

"Lucy,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
doing)  We  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere." 

It  was  Marion  who  spoke,  and  I  lifted 
my  white  face,  and  looked  at  her  with  my 
miserable  swollen  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter)''  she  asked  in 
an  awed  voice,  though  I  knew  in  a  moment 
that  she  understood. 

I  rose  and  pushed  my  hair  back  from  my 
aching  temples,  and  then  I  went  towards 
the  door  where  she  was  standing,  and  said 
huskily,  "Come." 

Without  a  word  she  turned  and  followed 
me  across  the  turf. 

Gilbert  was  standing  by  the  hearth  when 
we  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  hearing 
us  he  turned. 

"Take  her,''  I  said,  pointing  to  my 
sister,  and  each  word  came  broken  by  a 
sob,  "she  was  yours  before  I  was;"  and 
then  I  turned  my  face  away,  and  burst 
into  heart-broken  weeping. 

It  was  very  undignified,  and  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  should  have 
wished  to  do ;  but  for  all  that  I  think  I 
bore  myself  as  bravely  as  they  did. 

Marion's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she 
could  not  utter  a  word,  while,  if  ever  a 
man  looked  overwhelmed,  Gilbert  did 
then. 

"Can  you  forgive  mel"  he  asked  at 
last. 

"Oh  yes,  of  course  I  forgive  you ;  but 
what  was  the  good  of  making  me  your 
scapegoat)  Could  you  not  have  loved 
Marion  and  left  me  alone  1  What  had  I 
ever  done  to  you  1 " 

"  I  meant  to  make  you  happy  if  I  could ; 
believe  that  at  any  rate,"  he  said  in  an  odd, 
hushed  voice. 

'*  Happy,  with  your  heart  in  my  sister's 
keeping,  and  you  always  acting  a  parti 
Wei),  I  am  very  inferior,  certainly ;  but  yet 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  something  more 
than  that." 

"  He  thought  he  loved  you — indeed,  he 
did  love  you,"  Marion  said  pleadingly. 

But  I  turned  on  her  furioasly.  "Don'6 
dare  to  take  his  part  —  don't  dare  to 
speak  to  me,"  I  cried,  and  then  I  fled  from 
their  sight. 

Gilbert  got  away  as  soon  as  he 
could,   and  I  don't  think  a  single  word 


more  passed  between  him  and  Marion. 
Three  days  later  a  letter  came  for  father, 
in  which  Gilbert  tried  his  best  to  explain 
matters.  It  was  a  letter  that  must  have 
cost  him  tortures  to  write,  and  I  was 
acutely  sorry  for  him  as  I  read  it.  Of 
course  he  professed  unbounded  veneration 
for  me ;  but  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  loved  Marion,  and  he  contritely 
asked  father's  pardon  for  all  the  trouble 
he  had  caused  in  his  family. 

Father's  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  read 
the  letter.  These  last  days  had  told  on 
him  like  so  many  years. 

"May  I  see  what  Sir  Gilbert  says t"  I 
asked,  extending  my  hand  for  the  letter. 

"  He  says  nothing.  What  can  he  say ) " 
but  he  gave  me  the  letter,  nevertheless. 
Then  he  rose  and  left  the  room;  and 
Marion  followed  him.  He  went  into  the 
library  and  sat  down  dejectedly  in  his 
worn  arm-chair,  and  Marion  feU  at  his 
feet  "Don't  be  hard  on  me,"  she  said 
through  her  sobs,  *'I  feel  like  Cain 
already;  don't  make  me  feel  like  Cain 
and  Abel  too." 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  father  said 
tremulously. 

"Yes,  do  you  think  I  do  not  realise 
better  than  anyone  how  dreadful  it  is  V 

"  I  suppose  you  will  marry  Sir  Gilbert  1 " 
after  a  dreary  pause. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall — ^ultimately ;  but  oh, 
father  1  all  the  joy  is  quite  out  of  it  now. 
If  Lucy  had  only  cared  for  him,  it  would 
have  been  bad  enough ;  but  to  think  that 
he  actually  asked  her  to  marry  him,  that 
they  have  been  engap;ed  for  weeks,  and 
that — oh,  how  could  I  be  so  base  as  to 
take  him  from  her  t " 

"  Why  did  he  ask  her  t  I  can't  under- 
stand that,"  father  said  fretfully. 

"It  was  all  Aunt  Hilda's  doing.  She 
was  always  angry  with  Gilbert  and  me. 
Angry  with  him  because  she  fancied  he 
stood  between  her  and  her  pet  plan  of 
getting  me  well  married ;  angry  with  me 
because  I  would  not  go  back  with  her  when 
she  wanted  me.  She  bad  cut  Gilbert 
long  ago;  but  when  he  came  into  his 
title  she  took  him  up  again.  I  don't  know 
what  she  meant  by  it — perhaps  nothing  at 
the  first — but  Lucy  was  there,  and  aunt  is 
an  inveterate  matchmaker,  and  I  suppose 
she  saw  her  way  to  punish  me  for  not 
being  there  also." 

"But  Sir  Gilbert  should  not  have  been  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  your  Aunt  Hilda," 
father  answered  severely. 

"No,  he  should  not;  but  if  we  never 
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made  mistakes  there  would  be  less  pain  in 
the  world.  And  yon  most  not  be  too  hard 
on  him;  he  really  was  fond  of  Lacy  and 
meant  to  make  her  happy,  and  only  for  the 
onfortonate  mistake  of  his  coming  here  all 
woold  have  been  well  Bat  the  chief  faalt 
is  mine,  I  shoald  have  gone  away  when  I 
knew  he  was  coming— only  that  I  had  no 
place  to  go  to." 

I  sappose  things  did  not  look  qaite  so 
black  when  father  and  Marion  had  talked 
them  over,  nor  every  one  so  cnlpable,  for 
father  wrote  to  Gilbert  that  evening,  and 
his  letter  was  friendly,  if  a  little  stiff  and 
cold.  It  was  anfortanate  that  Sir  Gilbert 
had  mistaken  his  feelings  for  me,  he  said, 
but  since  I  was  willing  to  accept  tiie  fact  of 
the  mistake  and  forgive  it,  he  thought  we 
might  all  be  very  good  friends  in  the 
future. 

In  another  week  a  cautious  letter  came 
for  Marioa  Would  she  try  and  think 
kindly  of  the  writer,  and,  when  she  thought 
he  had  been  punished  enough  for  all  the 
mistakes  he  had  made,  would  she  write 
and  say  she  forgave  him)  Till  then  he 
would  manifest  his  sense  of  guilt  by  his 
patience. 

Marion  took  several  days  to  ponder  her 
reply,  but,  when  she  did  write,  her  letter 
was  frank  and  kind.  She  was  very  sorry 
for  him,  very  sorry  for  me,  and  a  little 
sorry  for  herself;  but  she  did  not  think 
anything  that  had  gone  wrong  could  be 
rectified  by  childishness  and  pretence.  She 
loved  him  as  much  as  she  had  ever  done, 
and  when  time  had  taken  the  edge  off 
every  one's  pain  she  would  be  his  wife ; 
but,  till  then,  she  thought  it  was  better  that 
he  and  she  should  seem  to  forget  each 
other. 

Gilbert  accepted  her  opinion  and  went 
abroad,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  after 
that  he  and  she  were  married  quietly  in 
the  parish  church  at  Mudford,  father  offi- 
ciating, and  Chrissie  acting  as  solitary 
bridesmaid.  I  was  present,  with  mother, 
sitting  in  one  of  the  pews  near  the  altar, 
and  I  thought  it  a  sad  little  ceremony,  as 
sad  as  many  a  funeral 

Aunt  Hilda  came  to  see  us  after  the 
wedding,  and  said  many  severe  things  of 
both  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  sneered  at 
me  because  I  had  been  poor-spirited  enough 
to  let  Gilbert  go  when  I  had  won  him; 
but  when  she  asked  me  to  go  back  with 
her  again  and  see  if  there  were  not  better 
men  than  Gilbert  Leslie  to  be  had  for  the 
seeking,  I  showed  her  that  I  was  not  so 
meek  as  she  had  thought 


"  I  never  was  happy  in  your  house,  and 
I  never  wish  to  see  it  again,**  I  said.  "  And 
as  to  your  kindness  in  taldng  up  mother^s 
children  one  after  the  other,  to  make  them 
eat  humble  pie  and  obey  you,  I  don't  think 
it  any  kindness,  but  just  a  solace  to  your 
conscience." 

"  And  why  should  my  conscience  suffer  r' 
Aunt  Hilda  asked  with  her  slight,  cold 
smila 

"Oh,  people  like  to  feel  themselves 
beneficent,  and  it  is  easier  to  patronise 
mother  that  way,  than  to  halve  your 
fortune  with  her,  as  you  ought" 

Aunt  Hilda  shrugged  her  shoulders,  said 
it  was  wasted  kindness  to  try  to  serve  me, 
and  Ignored  me  during  the  remainder  of 
her  visit.  And  after  she  had  left,  mother 
scolded  me  for  trying  to  alienate  the  only 
one  of  her  family  who  had  been  kind  to 
her. 

Mother  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  Aunt 
Hilda  was  offended  past  recall,  so  that 
when  she  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  season,  and  offered  to  take 
Chrissie  up  to  town  and  bring  her  out, 
mother  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude. 
It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  these  obstinate, 
independent  people  manage  to  coerce  the 
judgement  of  others. 

Chrissie  went,  of  course;  and  now  the 
society  papers  have  it  that  **  Lord  Stelfox 
will  shortly  lead  to  the  altar  the  beautiful 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Lord  Horst;." 
We  have  not,  however,  had  any  private 
confirmation  of  this  bit  of  gossip,  and  have 
not,  therefore,  accepted  it  yet. 

Shortly  after  Marion's  marriage,  father 
was  offered  the  beautiful  living  of  Maple- 
wood,  which,  of  course,  he  accepted  tiumk- 
fuUy;  and,  after  we  had  been  installed 
there  some  time,  Marion  came  to  pay  us 
a  visit. 

She  is  happy  now,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that;  and  if  she  talked  little  of  Gilbert 
and  their  life  together,  that  was  only  to 
spare  my  feelings,  I  knew. 

It  was  during  her  stay  that  Mr.  Drew 
paid  us  his  third  visit,  and  he  was  so 
brotherly  with  her,  that  I  think  she  sus- 
pected something,  and  after  he  had  gone 
she  took  me  aside  and  said :  "  I  want  you 
to  tell  me,  Lucy,  that  you  are  going  to 
make  that  good  man  happy." 

And  I  said  :  "It  is  dreadfully  common- 
place of  me,  I  know,  and  if  I  were  a 
heroine  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible ; 
but,  not  being  a  heroine,  I  suppose  I  may 
as  well  admit  that,  in  the  spring,  I  am 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Drew." 
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By  C.  L.  PIBKIS, 
JtuOor  ^  "Ladp  Lovtlaet,"  tU, 


CHAFTSR  LVI. 

TowARDt  morning  the  wind  lulled, 
dying  hard  in  a  snccesdon  of  long,  low 
howhngB.  There  was  no  glow  of  dawn  in  the 
aky,  none  of  that  glad  fl^  of  colour  spread 
across  the  heavens,  which  seems  like  Crea- 
tion's hymn  of  thankfulness  to  its  Maker 
for  night  ended,  day  begun.  Only  the  fog 
whitened  a  little,  then  thinned,  and  hong 
about  ^e  low  ground  in  tattered  folds. 

Frank  scanned  the  horizon  with  his 
old  telescope.  The  hull  of  a  wrecked 
yessel  would  have  seemed  all  in  keeping 
with  that  lashing  brown  sea,  and  dismal, 
iron-grey  sky.  But  no  vessel,  wrecked  or 
otherwise,  broke  the  dreary  monotony  of 
the  sea-scape. 

They  got  their  boat  out,  intending  to 
pull  round  the  coast  and  out  into  the  open 
sea,  in  case  there  might  be  wreckage  of 
some  sort  to  tell  the  tide  of  the  lost  ship. 

Young  Christian's  son,  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  made  his  way  at  daybreak  to 
the  lighthouse,  bringing  dismal  accounts 
of  the  destruction  the  gale  had  wrought 
inland.  The  palings  round  the  rye- 
fields  had  been  carried  away,  the  sheep- 
folds  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  some 
of  the  sheep  blown  into  a  gully.  It 
would  take  a  week  to  repair  the  damage. 

Frank  wondered  what  would  repair  the 
damage  wrought  outside  on  the  wild 
Atlantic,  and  whether  it  might  so  happen 
that  heheld  a  personal  interest  in  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

For  reason  with  himself  as  he  might,  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that 
the  winds  of  last  night  had  held  his  fate 
in  their  hands;  that  somewhere  beneath 
the  murky,  tioubled  waves,  was  perhaps 
hidden  away  a  message  for  him  which  only 
the  Day  of  Judgement  would  reveal. 

They  enlisted  the  boy's  services  to  steer 
for  them.  The  two  men  pulled  across  the 
Sound  out  into  the  open  sea.  It  was  rough 
work ;  they  had  to  row  their  hardest,  for 
the  waves,  although  they  lacked  the  terrific 
force  and  volume  of  overnight,  were  stUl 
turbulent.  Nothing  but  a  drear  expanse 
of  sea  and  sky  met  tiieir  gaze,  turn  it  which 
way  they  would.  They  had  left  the  remnants 
of  the  fog  behind  them  in  the  Sound ;  the 
sky  showed  patches  of  bright  blue  here 
and  there  between  the  hillocks  of  fleeting 


clouds.  Not  a  boat  was  anywhere  in  sight, 
not  a  vestige  of  wreckage  to  be  seen — not 
80  much  as  the  splinter  of  a  mast  or  broken 
floating  hen-coop. 

They  rowed  backwards  and  forwards 
aimlessly  for  an  hour  or  so,  young  Christian 
repeating  meanwhile  that  brief  chapter  from 
his  experience,  of  how  that  within  a  mile  of 
where  they  rowed  now  a  big  Kussian 
barque  had  gone  down  with  all  hands,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  floating  spar  had  been 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

But  Frank  scarcely  heard  him  for  the 
tumult  his  own  thoughts  kept  up  within, 
a  tumult  which  one  simple  question  had 
stmi^  and  kept  going :  "  Now,  supposing 
that  Ned,  on  his  way  here,  was  drowned 
in  the  storm  of  last  night,  am  I  to  wait 
on,  trusting  he  has  kept  his  promise  to 
provide  for  that  emergency)  Or  may  I 
consider  that  I  have  folfilled  every  claim 
that  honour  or  gratitude  can  have  upon  me, 
and  return  to  my  friends  1 " 

It  was  a  complex  question.  He  had  at 
one  time  been  quick  in  answering  ques- 
tions in  a  word,  at  cutting  all  sorts  of 
knots  with  a  single  touch.  But  here  was 
a  knot  that  defied  alike  fingers  or  knife. 
Second  thoughts  suggested  that,  perhaps 
after  all,  it  was  a  question  he  had  no  right 
to  ask,  and  when  he  fell  to  considering 
upon  what  grounds  he  had  started  it,  he 
found  they  were  unsubstantial  enough. 
His  mind  was^restless  and  ill  at  ease ;  he 
had  heard  a  signal-gun  fired  in  the  height 
of  the  storm ;  and  on  this  slight  foundation 
he  had  built  a  fabric  sky-high.  Ned  was,  of 
necessity,  in  that  particular  boat ;  Ned,  of 
necessity,  had  been  drowned,  with  every 
living  soul  on  board.  There  was,  evi- 
dently, nothing  in  reason  to  warrant  such 
a  conclusion. 

With  something  of  a  groan  he  helped 
to  run  the  boat  in  and  pull  it  up  on  the 
beacL  Then  he  offered  to  assist  young 
Christian  with  his  shattered  palings  and 
sheep-folds.  Hard,  incessant  work,  for 
that  day  at  least,  he  felt  he  must  have. 
To  sit  still  with  folded  hands  meant 
mental  torture  of  the  worst  kind.  Per- 
haps, whOe  his  hands  were  busy,  his  brain 
might  clear. 

With  brief  intervals  for  food,  the  two 
men  worked  hard  till  close  upon  sundown. 
Then  another  mood  fell  upon  Frank ;  he 
grew  restless,  distracted  again,  threw  his 
carpentering  tools  down  in  a  heap,  strapped 
his  seal-cap  under  his  chin,  and  went 
wading  through  the  receding  waters  down 
to  the  beach  once  more. 
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Why  he  weot  he  could  not  have  said, 
he  felt  too  perturbed  in  mind  to  reason  on 
this  or  any  matter.  His  brain  felt  all  on  fire, 
his  nerves  unstrung.  The  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense of  the  past  nine  months  were  begin- 
ning to  tell  upon  him  physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  the  grip  of  the  terrors  of  over- 
night was  on  him  still. 

The  wind  had  ceased  entirely  now;  the 
sea,  with  many  a  sollen  roar,  was  settling 
down  to  its  usual  wash  and  ceaseless  lap- 
ping at  the  base  of  the  mighty  headland 
on  which  the  Light  Tower  was  built  The 
fog  was  nothing  more  than  a  thin  veil  of 
silver  mist,  hanging  here  and  there  on  the 
horizon  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  clouds,  which 
caught  the  wonderful  Iris  hues  thrown  up- 
wardsby  the  sinking  sun.  One  cloud  in  shape 
was  like  a  huge  promontory,  jutting  out 
into  a  waveless  sea  of  blue ;  another  showed 
like  a  gigantic  dolphin  with  fins  of  fire, 
and,  like  a  dying  dolphin,  was  flushing 
into  marvellous,  changeful  tints,  as  minute 
by  minute  the  sun  sank  lower.  Sea-gulls 
flapped  in  front  of  it,  catching  momentary 
rainbow  colours  on  their  grey  wingi>.  The 
wbite-crested  waves  far  out  at  sea  caught 
here  a  golden  tinge,  there  a  dash  of  violet 
or  crimson,  at  the  will  of  the  mist  or  of  the 
dying  sun. 

Frank  saw  it  all  without  seeing  it 
Great  Nature  will  charm  a  man  into  speech, 
or  awe  him  into  silence,  only  in  so  far  as 
the  man's  brain  is  calm  enough  to  play  the 
part  of  mirror  to  her  brilluint  lights  or 
gloomy  shades.  Let  that  n:ian'8  brain  be 
turbulent  with  fear,  remorse,  passion,  regret, 
and  Nature  will  spread  her  glories  before 
him  in  vaia  She  may  pipe  to  him,  he  will 
not  dance ;  mourn  to  him,  and  he  will 
not  lament 

Thus  it  was  with  Frank  now.  He  was 
blind  to  the  beauties  around  him ;  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  miserable  tragedy  of  his  own 
life  being  played  out  conjointly  with  that  of 
another  young  life  infinitely  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own ;  saw  himself  here  a  prisoner 
chained  to  a  rock,  by  chains  none  the  less 
cruel  that  they  were  invisible ;  saw  Joyce 
miles  and  miles  away,  stretching  out  empty 
arms  towards  him,  with  longing  eyes  and 
aching  heart  He  looked  away  from  the 
brilliant  sky  picture  overhead,  and  saw 
nought  but  the  cruel,  crawling  merciless  sea 
at  his  feet 

We  talk  about  the  grandeur  of  the  sea, 
or  its  fury,  or  its  cruelty,  but  you  must  put 
on  one  shore  all  that  is  most  precious  in 
life — love,  happiness,  home — and  yourself,  a 
lonely  exile  on  another ;  then  let  the  great 


sea  roll  in  between  the  two  shores,  to  know 
what  a  jailor  it  can  be. 

And  as  Frank  stood  thus,  a  forlorn,  de- 
spairing man,  a  sudden  thought  of  Mab 
came  to  him.  Whence  it  came,  what 
brought  it,  he  did  not  know.  During 
all  these  months  of  exile  his  thoughts 
had  rung  the  changes  on  but  one  key- 
note— Joyce.  Hers  was  too  engrossing 
a  personality  to  leave  much  room  for 
another's  beside  it;  and,  to  say  truth, 
though  Mab  might  have  flitted  at  times 
like  a  shadow  through  his  dreams,  she 
seldom  or  never  filled  his  waking  thoughts. 
Yet  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  silence  and 
solitude,  came  a  thought  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  its  surroundings  as  would  have 
been  the  sudden  carol  of  a  nightingale  on 
that  sea-shore,  or  the  coo  of  a  wood-pigeon. 

One  turns  over  the  letters  of  a  dear,  dead 
friend,  and  tries  to  conjure  out  of  the  mists 
of  bygone  years  the  face  we  have  known 
and  loved ;  but  we  find  that  the  sweet  and 
once  familiar  features  are  not  to  be  sum- 
moned at  wiU.  We  tie  up  the  packet  of 
letters  with  their  faded  ribbon,  put  them 
by  in  the  drawer  amid  sprigs  of  rosemary 
and  dead  roses,  go  out  into  the  busy  world, 
buy  and  sell  in  the  market,  or  dance  at  our 
balls,  when  lo,  of  a  sudden,  the  tender  eyes 
look  out  at  us  among  a  hundred  other  faces, 
the  sweet  mouth  smiles  once  more  its 
greeting  or  adieu  1 

So  it  was  with  Frank  now.  Without 
efl'oH  of  will,  Mab's  personality  at  that 
moment  filled  bis  thoughts ;  without  strain 
to  his  memory  he  could  see  her  face  as  he 
had  known  and  loved  it  in  the  years  gone 
by.  Not  as  he  had  known  it  of  late,  with 
that  brooding  look  of  dreamy  pre-occupa- 
tion  perpetually  clouding  eyes  and  brow, 
but  as  he  could  so  well  remember  it  in  the 
old,  happy  days  at  Overbury,  before  death 
had  entered  the  house — an  anxious, 
thoughtful  face,  perhaps,  as  one  could 
fancy  the  face  of  a  guardian  angel  to  be 
anxious  and  thoughtful,  with  its  vicarious 
sorrows,  but  a  face  that  could  withal 
shine  out  into  an  intensity  of  joy,  as  he 
could  remember  it  did  once  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  a  memorable  day,  when  she  had 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  had 
told  him  the  glad  news  that  Joyce  had 
passed  the  crisis  of  her  illness. 

This  vision  of  Mab  was  so  real  to  him 
that  it  would  have  scarcely  startled  his 
senses  if,  at  that  very  moment^  she  had 
turned  the  corner  of  the  big,  jutting  head- 
land, under  whose  shadow  he  stood,  and 
had  come  towards  him  holding  out  both 
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her  hands — as  she  had  so  often  met  him 
in  the  old  days — saying :"  Oh  1  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  yon ;  Joyce  and  I  were  jost  at 
that  moment  taUdng  about  you." 

A  gull  wheeled  low  over  his  head,  flap- 
ping its  grey  wings,  and  uttering  its  long 
wailing  cry.  Was  it  a  presage  of  baa 
weather  again  for  the  night  t  Erank  won- 
dered, lifting  his  eyes  anxiously  to  the 
quarter  where  the  sun  had  sunk,  and 
whence  the  wind  now  blew. 

All  the  colour  had  faded  out  of  the 
sky ;  inky  masses  of  clouds  hung  low  upon 
the  horizon;  the  sea  showed  beneath  a 
cold  stretch  of  iron-grey,  over  which  the 
nkht  mists  were  slowly  spreading  them- 
selves. From  out  the  mists,  far  out  at  sea, 
the  "  white  horses  "  ominously  lifted  and 
tossed  their  curling  crests. 

fint  presently,  something  else  besides  the 
"white  horses"  seemed  moyins  in  the 
distant  dimness.  Frank  strained  his  eyes 
their  hardest,  shading  them  with  his  lumd 
from  the  dashing  spray.  Yes,  it  was  a 
boat,  and  a  heavSy-laden  boat,  too ;  for  it 
sat  low  in  the  water,  as  though  its  burthen 
were  as  much  as  it  could  manage.  And  it 
was  also,  so  it  seemed,  making  straight  for 
Light  Island.  But  what  of  that  1  Frank 
asked  himself.  What  was  there  in  the  fact 
of  a  heayilyJaden  boat  making  straight  for 
the  shore  to  set  his  pulses  throbbing  at 
feyer  heati  Had  he  not  seen  scores  of 
such  boats  go  out  and  come  in,  all  through 
the  fishing  season)  What  more  likely 
than  that  it  was  a  boat  from  one  of  the 
smacks  off  Faroe  fishing  banks  charged, 
perhaps,  with  letters  or  Ught  cargo  for  the 
Faroes,  and  anxious  to  run  for  limd  before 
a  wild  night  set  in  t 

As  the  boat  came  nearer,  another 
thought  succeeded.  What  if  this  boat's 
load  were  a  remnant  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  vessel  in  distress  last  night  t  What 
if  Ned  1 — ^but  here,  with  a  strong  hand,  he 
put  an  end  to  a  thought  that,  bordering 
on  hope,  fell  little  short  of  agony.  He 
would  just  stand  still  and  wait  patiently. 
He  had  strong,  far  sight  Five  minutes 
would  show  hun  who  were  the  occupants 
of  the  boat  He  would  know  Ned's  head 
and  shoulders  among  a  hundred.  And 
what  was  a  five  minutes'  waiting  compared 
with  the  months  of  miserable  suspense  he 
had  lived  through  1 

But,  as  he  stood  and  waited,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  own  that  never  before  had  five 
minutes  spun  themselves  out  to  such  an  un- 
conscionable length.  On  and  on  came  the 
boat)  slowly  but  steadily,   its  occupants 


showing  black  against  the  grey  of  the  sky, 
and  sea  above,  below.  Yes;  it  was  the 
remnants  of  a  wrecked  crew,  Frank  de- 
cided ;  there  were  certain  signs  of  distress 
about  them  there  was  no  mistaking ;  some 
of  them  were  hatless :  one  or  two  seemed 
leaning  forvrard,  elbows  on  knees,  as 
though  they  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it 
and  were  well-nigh  worn  out.  Frank's  eye 
strained  painfully  for  the  broad  shoulders 
and  head  which  were  to  bring  deliverance 
to  him.  "I  shall  see  better  in  another 
minute,"  he  muttered,  trying  to  keep  up 
the  illusion  of  hope  a  little  longer. 

And  in  another  minute  he  did  see  better, 
and  the  illusion  of  hope  died  utterly  in  its 
realisation.  For  in  that  droopine  figure 
with  head  bowed  and  hands  clasped,  seated 
there  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  he  recog- 
nised, with  a  thriU  of  joy  so  intense  it  was 
near  akin  to  a  pain,  the  face  and  figure  of 
Joyce  Shenstone. 

He  scarcely  dared  trust  his  eyesight 
"It's  the  spray  that's  blinding  me,"  he 
said  aloud,  in  a  voice  which  none  would 
have  recognised  as  his,  it  quavered  so.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  was  in  the  sea  in  no  time, 
and  as  nearly  out  of  his  depth  as  he  could 
trust  himself  to  go. 

Uncle  Archie  looked  up  at  the  great, 
beetling  crag.  "  Lift  your  head,  child,"  he 
said,  timing  to  Joyce,  *'and  thank  Heaven 
we're  safe  now.     Here's  Li^ht  Island." 

The  Captain  dropped  his  glass  from  his 
eye,  "Bravely  pulled,  well  done,  men," 
he  said.  The  men  drew  their  oars  into 
the  boat,  wondering  much  over  the  gaunt- 
looking  figure  with  seal-cap  and  unkempt^ 
beard  that  had  hailed  them,  and  was  help- 
ing  to  pull  their  boat  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach. 

But  they  wondered  still  more  when,  as 
they  held  out  their  hand  to  help  Joyce 
land,  the  same  gaunt-looking  figure  pushed 
past  them,  took  her  bodily  into  his  arms 
and  carried  her  to  shore. 

Thus  these  two  sorely-tried  lovers  joined 
hands  once  more.  There  came  for  them^ 
one  moment  of  rapture,  of  intense  un- 
utterable joy,  such  as  no  human  soul  can 
live  through  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime, 
a  moment  not  to  be  counted  by  the  hands 
of  a  clock,  for  in  its  brief  yet  immeasur- 
able  "now"  a  whole  miserable  past  was 
gulfed  and  gone. 

And  when  tongue  can  find  words  to 
speak  the  joy  of  such  a  moment  as  this. 
Language  will  have  reached  its  goal,  and 
may  fitly  claim  the  right  to  halve  the  throne 
of  Thought 
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Frank  clasped  Joyce  to  his  heart  as  he 
had  neTer  in  his  life  clasped  her  before; 
and,  u  for  Jo jce,  her  breath  came  and  went 
in  gasps,  she  trembled  in  every  fibre  of 
her  body,  bat  words  she  had  none. 

"  Is  that  the  way  they  do  things  on  the 
Faroes  t "  asked  Morton  solemnly,  for  the 
moment  not  recognising  Frank,  and  giving 
Uie  C^>tain  a  nndge  as  he  spoke. 

Bat  Uncle  Archie,  like  Joyce,  said  never 
a  word.  He  only  stood  still  on  the  beach, 
'-^asking  and  shiJdng  from  head  to  foot  as 
he  watched  Frank  and  Joyce  a  yard  from 
him  standing  silent  also,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  looking  into  each  others  eye& 

^  Perhaps,"  thought  the  old  gentleman, 
"by-and-by,  when  we  reach  that  far-off 
shore  towards  which  we  are  all  travelling 
go  Ciftt,  just  in  that  way  we  shall  greet  oar 
friends  of  lang  syne — hold  their  hands, 
look  into  their  eyes,  say  nothing." 

Then  another  thoaght  strack  him,  to 
which  he  gave  utterance  at  once.  '^  Men," 
be  said  in  a  thin,  trembling  voice,  looking 
round  at  his  shipwrecked  companions, 
''we  have  been  tlurough  great  perils  the 
past  few  hours.  Before  we  go  a  step  farther 
I  should  like  to  kneel  down  here  on  the 
beach,  and  thank  the  good  Lord  who  has 
brought  us  safe  to  land." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  Captain, 
**  if  you'll  be  parson^  we'll  all  follow  lead." 

So  Uncle  Archie  knelt  down  on  the 
rough  pebbles,  and  one  and  all  knelt  down 
beside  him,  those  who  had  hats  taking 
them  off,  and  Frank  and  Joyce  clasping 
hands  still. 

"  We  thank  thee,"  began  Uncle  Archie 
in  a  choking  voice. 

'*We  thank  thee,"  faltered  Frank  in 
muffled  tones. 

Then  there  came  a  pause. 

''  We  thank  thee,"  began  Uncle  Archie 
again,  turning  upwards  his  old  face  in  the 
twilight  with  tears  streaming  down  both 
cheeks. 

But  he  could  get  no  farther,  and  no  one 
else  had  a  voice  wherewith  to  follow  him 
even  so  far. 

Aud  as  for  the  Amen,  the  great  sea  must 
have  said  it  for  them,  for  only  its  voice 
was  heard  as  they  rose  from  their  knees. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

When  they  found  their  voices,  however, 
they  had  enough  to  do  with  thenL  Never 
before,  surely,  had  the  old  brown  rocks  of 
Light  Island  to  echo  such  a  buzz  and  hum 
of  talk. 


The  sailors,  both  Danish  and  British, 
began  telling  of  thorough  time  they  had  had 
out  there  in  the  Atlantic  :  how  that  when 
day  broke  and  the  wind  had  lulled  they 
had  found  themselves  miles  out  of  their 
course,  well  on  their  way  to  Iceland ;  how 
that  the  tiller  of  their  boat  had  broken  and 
the  Captain  had  been  forced  to  steer  with 
his  hand  in  the  water  till  his  arm  was  half- 
frozen;  how  that  their  lips  were  parched 
and  dry,  for,  save  a  half-filled  brandy 
flask  which  one  of  them  had  in  his  pocket, 
drink  there  was  none.  Nor  was  food  to 
be  had  either,  even  so  much  as  a  crumb  of 
dry  biscuit  And  how  that  in  this  plight 
all  through  that  raging  storm  their  hard 
work  of  baling,  of  rowing,  and  of  occasional 
desperate  backing  of  the  boat,  to  escape 
the  breaking  of  the  big  waves  upon  her, 
had  had  to  go  on  continuously. 

All  this  was  talked  over  and  recapitu- 
lated again  and  again,  as  they  threaded 
the  mountain  thoroughfare  towards  the 
row  of  inland  huts,  where  Frank  knew 
a  hearty  welcome,  together  with  food  and 
shelter,  would  be  o£fered  to  the  shipwrecked 
party. 

But  Frank's  and  Joyce's  stories  were 
yet  to  be  told.  Uncle  Archie  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  been  the  one  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  Frank,  to  rush  at  him  with 
a  whole  catechism  of  "  whys  "  and  "  where- 
fores." He  did  not,  however.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  walking  side  by  side 
with  the  young  people,  his  arms  folded 
behind  him,  his  eyes  cast  down.  He  pro- 
bably felt  that  the  strain  of  emotion  he  had 
already  to  bear  was  enough  for  the  present; 
the  *'  whys  '*  and  •'  wherefores  "  had  better 
be  deferred  for  a  time.  He  shook  his  head 
now  and  again,  as  though  at  his  own 
thoughtSi  as  he  went  along ;  and  once  or 
twice  Frank  noticed  that  he  stumbled,  as 
though  his  feet  could  hardly  carry  him. 
Physical  hardship  tells  heavily  on  the 
downside  of  sixty. 

As  for  Morton,  he  threw  himself  heartily 
on  the  Danish  Captain  for  companionship; 
and,  had  anyone  followed  close  on  his  heels 
listening  to  his  talk,  such  expressions  as 
the  following  might  have  been  heard  of 
frequent  recurrence  : 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be  from  the  very 
first.  I  always  said  he  was  alive  and  hearty 
somewhere."  This  said  with  a  nod  and  side 
glance  towards  Frank.  "A  man  doesnt 
serve  twenty-five  years  in  a  profession  li*® 
mine  without  knowing  what's  what.  ^ 

Frank,  like  Uncle  Archie,  felt  that  it  wjtf 
better  that  his  story  and  Joyce's  should  D« 
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kept  waiting  for  awhila  The  suddenneas  of 
the  whole  thing  was  overwhelming.  The 
simple  fact  of  walking  beside  Joyce  in 
qoiet,  silent  happiness,  was  utterly  be- 
wildering. It  was  like  giving  a  man  too 
much  food  after  months  of  famine.  The 
mere  thought  of  the  agony  that  would 
have  been  his,  had  he  known  who  were 
outside  in  the  darkness  struggling  with 
wind  and  wave  for  dear  life,  was  in  itself  a 
cruel  torture.  He  tried  to  shut  it  out  of 
his  mind ;  it  hurt  him  as  the  recollection 
of  some  awful  calamity  escaped  by  a  hair's 
breadth  will  hurt  a  man  for  hours  after  the 
danger  is  past 

Something  else  hurt  him  even  more 
grievously  —  the  stiD,  white  tragedy  of 
Joyce's  faca  The  anguish  and  long 
patience  written  upon  it  were  easy  enough 
to  read.  No  joy  of  meeting,  however  in- 
tense, could  efface  it 

Yet  though  Frank  said  to  himself  it  was 
better  for  them  both  that  his  story  and 
hers  should  remain  untold  for  a  time^  there 
was  one  question  which  rushed  naturally 
to  his  lips.     It  was  : 

"Where  fa  Ned?  Of  course  it  was 
he  who  told  you  where  to  find  me, 
Joyce  1  *' 

Joyce  started. 

"  Foot  Kedl"  she  answered  as  calmly  as 
she  could.  "You  do  not  know — how 
conld  youl  He  was  killed — shot  at 
Greenock,  no  doubt  by  some  member  of 
his  society  anxious  to  avenge  Captain 
Bnckingluun's  death." 

Frank  almost  staggered. 

'*  Dead  !  Buckingham  !  Ned ! "  he  said 
in  a  bewildered  tone,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  head. 

Then  a  sudden  great  fear  took  possession 
of  him.  Those  past  nine  months  held 
many  a  dismal  secret,  not  a  doubt ;  and 
one  by  one,  in  some  quiet  corner  they 
would  be  told  to  him.  Bat  there  was  one 
dread  that  must  be  set  at  rest  at  once,  so 
he  asked  a  question  in  a  nervous,  round- 
about ^shion,  lacking  courage  to  put  it 
direct 

"Joyce,"  he  said,  "I  feel  as  the  old 
prisoners  released  from  the  Bastille  must 
have  felt,  when  they  began  to  ask  after  the 
friends  they  had  left  behind  in  the  outer 
worid.  You  and  Uncle  Archie  I  see  before 
me  aKve  and  well,  thank  Heaven  I  but  tell 
me  who  else  of  those  I  cared  for  are  alive 
and  well  also  % " 

Joyce's  hand  held  fast  in  hfa  began  to 
tremble  violently. 

**  All  your  people  in  Gloucestershire  were 
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well  when  I  heard  last,"  she  answered  very 
quietly. 

Frank  made  an  impatient  movement 
"I  mean  in  your  own  home  circle,"  he  said. 

"My  mother  and  Aunt  Bell  are  well 
also,"  she  said,  her  voice  now  sinking  very 
low. 

"  Go  on." 

But  Joyce  was  silent  Then  Frank  knew 
that  his  great  dread  was  realised,  and  that 
however  many  kindly  voices  might  wel- 
come him  home,  Mab's  would  not  be  num- 
bered among  them. 

He  said  nothing;  but  he  felt  now  that 
Joyce's  story,  when  it  came  to  be  told, 
would  hold  its  own  against  hfa  for  tragic 
gloom. 

The  sheep-dogs  on  watch  outside  the 
huts  raised  a  hubbub  as  the  party  ap- 
proached. Young  Christian,  and  one  or 
two  others  came  out  to  meet  them. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me,"  he  said  in  hfa 
mixed  Danfah,  wagging  his  yellow  beard 
at  Frank,  "  that  the  friend  you  were  waiting 
for  was  a  woman." 

Then  he  welcomed  the  strangers  heartily, 
entered  into  friendly  talk  with  his  com- 
patriots, and  with  the  help  of  the  women 
a  plentiful  though  simple  meal  was  soon 
set  before  the  weary  travellers. 

At  meal  time  they  dfacussed  the  question 
of  sleeping  arrangements.  How  could  they 
make  room  for  so  many  within  the  small 
compass  of  their  huts  1 

Naturally  the  light  tower  suggested 
itself. 

"It  will  be  my  last  night  on  duty," 
said  Frank;  "some  one,  no  doubt,  will 
keep  me  company  through  the  watch." 
And  Uncle  Archie  and  Joyce,  feeling,  in 
spite  of  their  fatigue,  what  an  impossibility 
sleep  would  be  until  confidences  had  been 
exchanged,  hailed  with  delight  the  prospect 
of  an  eight  or  ten  hours'  quietuda 

So  in  the  little  room  which  had  been 
prison-house  or  catacomb  to  Frank  through 
so  many  dreary  months,  those  three  sat  up 
through  the  night  talking  and  listening  by 
turns,  making  each  others  hearts  ache  over 
again,  bringing  tears  to  each  other's  eyes, 
words  of  pity  to  each  other's  lips. 

Once  Joyce  bowed  her  head  on  the  arm 
of  the  old  wife's  wicker  chair,  and  her 
tears  fell  in  a  shower  on  the  rusty  knitting 
pins  which  lay  beside  it,  as  Frank  told  the 
story  of  the  miserable  night  when  he  lay 
tied  hand  and  foot  at  Ned's  mercy.  He 
would  fain  have  glossed  over  thfa  part  of 
his  narrative,  but  Uncle  Archie  would  not 
have  it     "Go  on,"  he  had  said,  "tell  us 
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everythiog.  Let  her  cry.  It  will  do  her 
good.  She  has  been  dry-eyed  for  many  a 
day  past." 

On  parts  of  her  story  Joyce  touched  but 
lightly.  She  dared  not  test  her  powers  of 
self-control  by  going  through  the  last  day 
of  Mab's  illness,  nor  Frank's  by  giving  in 
detail  the  history  of  Captain  Backinghimi's 
persecution.  Byand-by  Frank  would  have 
much  to  hear,  not  a  doubt. 

But  once,  in  spite  of  her  reticence,  Frank 
sprang  to  his  feet  in  overwhelming  indig- 
nation and  aneer^  as  she  told  simply,  with- 
out comment,  her  own  and  Uncle  Archie's 
interview  with  Ned,  and  how  that,  through 
all  those  long  months  of  suspense,  the 
Irishman  had  not  given  them  so  much  as  a 
word  of  hope. 

Frank's  indignation  refused  restraint. 
Hot,  angry  words  came  in  a  rush  to  his 
lips. 

<<  I  can't  forgive  him — dead  and  gone 
though  he  is.  He  expected  me  to  keep 
my  faith,  and  he  broke  his  !  If  I  had  but 
known  I  He  had  better  by  far  have  been 
the  murderer  he  might  have  been  than  the 
coward  he  was." 

Joyce  pleaded  for  him,  telling  the  story 
of  her  anonymous  letter  and  her  long  hour 
of  waiting  on  Chelsea  Bridge. 

<*  He  made  the  attempt,  not  a  doubt,  to 
let  me  know  a  part  of  tne  truth  as  soon  as 
he  could.  I  dare  say  he  thought  that^  if  he 
had  told  me  at  first,  I  should  have  relaxed 
effort  to  find  you,  and  so  have  betrayed 
him.  Also,  no  doubt  he  saw  always  before 
him  this  happy  end  to  all  our  misery.  He 
was  young ;  he  loved  his  life ** 

'*  Yes ;  and  he  lost  it — as  those  deserve 
to  whx)  love  life  better  than  honour,"  in- 
terrupted Frank  hotly.  '*  Don't  ask  me  to 
forgive  him,  Joyce.  I  could  forgive  Buck- 
ingham almost  sooner  than  him — though 
Heaven  knows  that  would  be^  hard  work 
enough." 

But  later  on  he  made  a  concession ;  at 
least  Joyce  understood  it  to  be  such. 

The  aay  after  this  night-watch  saw  the 
whole  party  ensconced  in  an  hotel  at  Thors- 
havn,  the  little  capital  of  the  Faroes,  and 
two  days  after  that  saw  them  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  steamer. 

Frank  and  Joyce  stood  on  deck  looking 
their  last  at  the  little  islands ;  at  the  star- 
ing white  tower  of  Light  Island;  the  steep, 
awful  rocks,  grand,  and  terrible  in  outline, 
soft  and  tender  in  their  sreen  and  brown 
colouring  undes  the  subdued  Arctic  Ught. 


They  had  stood  in  silence  thus  t<yt  a  losg 
time,  while  Uncle  Archie  seated  dose  at 
hand  turned  over  a  packet  of  American 
newspapers  which,  just  as  the  boat  was  on 
the  point  of  starting,  had  been  thrown  on 
board  by  some  go<Kl  people  for  the  old 
gentleman's  especial  delectatioa 

At  last  Frank  spoke,  words  that  conld 
be  applicable  to  nothing  unless  it  were  to 
the  denunciatory  judgements  he  had  passed 
upon  Ned,  Buckmgham^  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  to  the  easy  fashion  in  which 
he  had  at  one  time  been  wont  to  soWe 
the  problems  of  life  in  a  single  word. 

"The  truth  of  it  is,  Joyce,"  he  said, 
"  we  are  all  of  us  too  ready  to  lay  down 
the  law  and  pass  sentence  on  every  matter 
under  Heaven.  We  think  it  a  proof  of 
our  wisdom,  instead  of  our  folly,  to  have  an 
answer  ready  to  every  question  that  pre- 
sents itself.  We  rush  in  and  talk,  talk, 
talk,  where  angels  would  veil  their  faces 
and  weep  in  silence." 

Possibly  Frank,  like  Joyce,  had  not 
watched  out  long  hours  in  solitude  for 
nothing.i 

"Aye,"  said  Uncle  Archie  solemnly,, 
looking  up  from  a  paragraph  he  was 
reading,  with  misty  eyes,  "a  prayer  for 
mercy  for  ourselves,  a  cry  of  pity  for  the 
whole  human  race,  these  are  the  only 
words  that  come  fitly  from  our  lips." 

The  paragraph  he  had  been  reading 
appeared  under  the  heading  of  "  News  from 
New  York,"  and  related  how  a  young 
woman,  in  the  act  of  landing  at  midnight 
from  a  Greenock  steamer,  had  taken  a  false 
step,  been  precipitated  into  the  harbour, 
and  had  been  drowned,  in  spite  of  efforts 
made  to  rescue  her. 

The  name  of  the  woman  was  Kathleen 
O'Shea. 
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Gretchen  hastily  swallowed  her  coffee, 
and  taking  the  bread  in  her  hand,  went  cut 
to  the  doorway  to  throw  a  shower  of 
crumbs  to  the  birds.  The  nsual  doll 
routine  of  the  day  most  be  gone  through 
— the  dry  books  read,  the  stiff,  coarse 
sheets  and  garments  hemmed  for  the  poor. 
Eyerything  that  was  harsh  and  dreary  and 
unlovely  seemed  to  be  thrust  into  her 
hours  of  occupation,  the  better  to  disen- 
chant her  with  the  world  and  its  vanities. 
It  was  no  wonder  she  sometimes  rebelled. 

By  the  time  the  birds  had  finished  their 
mealf  Lisschen  called  to  her  to  dust  the 
parlour,  and  with  a  sigh  she  turned  from 
the  lovely  sunlight  and  fresh,  cool  air 
to  the  dark  room  where  the  family 
usually  sat.  The  floor  had  no  carpet,  but 
was  in  such  a  high  state  of  polish  and 
slipperiness  that  it  was  quite  a  perilous 
enterprise  to  walk  across  it.  The  hard, 
stiff  chairs  were  arranged  in  a  grim  row 
against  the  wall.  There  was  nothing 
pretty  or  cheerful  in  the  way  of  knick- 
knacks,  or  ornaments,  or  even  flowers. 
Everything  was  sober  of  tint  and  useful  of 
desien,  and  uncomfortable  and  hideous 
as  the  generality  of  German  furniture 
used  to  DC,  and,  indeed,  often  is  at  the 
present  time,  despite  the  advance  of 
sesthetic  art 

Long  use  had  habituated  Gretchen's 
eyes  to  the  grimness  and  soberness  of  her 
surroundings.  But  she  often  longed  for  a 
touch  of  colour  from  flowers  or  plants  to 
brighten  the  room  or  relieve  the  eye. 

The  suggestion  of  such  a  thing,  how- 
ever, was  enough  to  bring  down  a  storm 
of  wrath  from  her  grandfather,  or  a  cold 
rebuke  from  the  proud,  handsome  lips  of 
her  aunt,  so  the  girl  only  sighed  at  their 
want  of  taste,  and  tried  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  darkness  and  grimness  that  seemed 
to  them  so  admirable. 

At  nine.  Sister  Maria  came,  and  the 
morning  sped  on,  and  the  girl's  patience 
and  gentleness  brought  her  through  the 
hard  tasks,  and  enabled  her  to  bear  the 
harsh  sarcasms  of  her  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  the  lessons,  however,  she 
summoned  up  courage  to  ask  a  question 
that  bad  long  been  rankling  in  her  mind. 

<* Sister  Maria,"  she  said  gently,  "can 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  really  decided  that  I  am 
to  enter  the  Convent  1" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  answered  the  Sister. 
"Thy  grandfather  has  at  last  fixed  the  day 
— en  thy  seventeenth  birthday  thou  wilt 
give  thyself  to  the  blessed  life,  and  become 
a  Sister  of  our  holy  Order." 


"My  seventeenth  birthday  1"  echoed 
the  girL    "  Six  months — only  six  months." 

Then  suddenly  the  tears  rushed  to  her 
eyes,  and  her  voice  broke  out  into  en- 
treat: 

"Oh,  Sister,  tell  me,  please  tell  me, 
must  I  do  this  thing  %  You  talk  about  a 
vocation,  but  I  feel  none  of  the  bleased 
privilege  of  serving  Christ  as  you  do. 
Cannot  I  serve  Him  as  I  do  now  1  Can  I 
not  love  Him,  and  yet  live  in  the  world 
He  has  made  so  beautiful !  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  the  less  pitiful  to  his  creatorei 
or  mindful  of  Himself  by  just  living  on 
free  and  content  as  I  am.  I  know  no  one 
here  loves  me,  or  wants  me — that  is  my 
misfortune ;  but  I  would  try  so  hard  to  be 
good  and  gentle,  and  of  use;  and  then, 
perhaps,  in  time  they  might  forget  that  I 
was  once  a  sorrow  to  them,  and  so  let  me 
live  here  to  tend  them,  and  love  them  as 
the  years  go  on." 

Earnestness  had  banished  her  tears.  The 
longings  of  her  heart,  that  bad  at  last 
broken  the  bonds  of  an  enforced  silence, 
burst  forth  in  natural  appeal  for  love  and 
freedouL 

The  panting,  passionate  words  rang  out 
as  might  a  prisoner's  cry  for  liberty.  In 
the  doorway  beyond  a  figure  stood  and 
heard,  as  if  turned  to  stone.  One  hand 
was  pressed  to  her  heart,  as  if  in  pain,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  agony  in  her  eyes 
that  not  even  years  of  self-mastery  could 
banish. 

"  Hush  1 "  cried  the  Sister,  and  raised  a 
warning  finger. 

The  girl's  eyes  turned  to  the  spot  it  in- 
dicated. Her  colour  faded;  a  strange, 
humbled  look  came  into  the  lovely  eyes. 
She  moved  forward  and  touched  the  listlets 
hand  with  her  warm  young  lips. 

"Aunt,  have  I  disturbed  youl  I  am 
sorry." 

With  a  terrible  effort  the  proud  face 
regained  its  cakn.  The  girl's  hand  was  pat 
aside,  and  the  erect,  graceful  figure  moved 
on  to  its  accustomed  place.  Meekly  the 
girl  followed. 

"  Lisschen  said  that  you  were  ill,  that 
you  could  not  leave  your  room,"  she  said 
gently. 

"  I  am  better,"  was  the  cold  response. 
"Are  the  lessons  finished,  Sister  Maria f 
What  was  that  eager  discussion  about ) " 

"The  Fraulein  Gretchen  is  somewhat 
excited  this  morning,"  was  the  reply.  "It 
will  be  well  for  her  to  retire  to  her  own 
room  and  read  this  homily  on  patience  and 
resignation ;  and  I  should  also  recommend 
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some  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  the  way 
of  fasting  for  to-day.  She  has  displayed 
an  evil  and  rebellious  spirit/' 

The  proud,  cold  woman  raised  her  head 

and  looked    at  the  girl.      Something  of 

yearning,  of  pity  checked,  and  repressed, 

and  forced  down  into  unnatural  composure, 

Bpoke  out  in  that  rapid  glance.     Then  her 

eyes  fell 

"You  hear,  Gretchen,"  she  said  calmly. 

The  girl  tamed  away;  her  lips  quivered; 

the  hot  colour  flushed  to  her  very  brow  in 

a  passionate  tide.     Without  another  word 

she  took  the  proffered  book  from  Sister 

Maria's  hands  and  left  the  room.     At  the 

door  she  paused  and  looked  back  at  the 

tf^o  figures — rigid,  watchful,  self-controlled 

as  she,  in  her  passionate  youth,  conld  never 

hope  to  be. 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  misjudge  me  so  t " 
she  cried,  with  momentary  entreaty.  *^  In- 
deed, indeed  I  try  to  be  good  and  do  what 
yoQ  wish ;  bat  no  one  loves  me ;  and  no 
one  cares  1 " 

There  was  no  response,  only  the  grim 
face  of  Sister  Maria  turned  to  that  quiet 
figure  seated  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
dark  and  dreary  room.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  expected,  and,  in  some  eager  and 
thirsty  way,  watched  for  a  change  in  the 
calm  face,  a  quiver  of  the  marble  lips; 
bat  there  was  none. 

Immoveable,  expressionless,  beautiful  as 
a  statue,  bat  even  as  a  statue  without  life, 
and  without  feeling,  so  did  she  look  while 
the  plaintive  appeal  of  that  sad  young 
vdce  still  filled  the  room  with  its  echoes. 

"  I  think/'  croaked  the  harsh  tones  of 
Sister  Maria,  "I  think,  Fraulein  von 
Waldstein,  that  it  would  be  well  if  your 
niece  were  allowed  less  liberty  of  speech 
and  action  for  these  next  six  months. 
She  grows  somewhat  opinionated  and 
restive.  She  has  made  no  new  friends,  I 
suppose  1 " 

"  Friends  !  "  echoed  that  strange,  cheer- 
I^s  voice.  "  No.  She  speaks  to  no  one. 
She  never  goes  out  save  with  Lisschen  or 
myself." 

"Still  there  is  a  change  somewhere,'' 
Eaid  the  Sister  thoughtfully.  '*  She  is  not 
so  meek  or  so  heedful  of  rebuke  as  she 
was." 

"She  is  very  young,''  said  Anna  von 
Waldstein,  in  the  same  dull,  measured 
way.  "It  is  hard  for  the  young  to  be 
always  gloomy  and  repressed." 

Her  thin,  white  fingers  were  busy  with 
some  work  she  had  taken  up.  Her  face 
looked  like  a  marble  mask. 


"Still  she  must  be  taught  her  duty," 
pursued  the  Sister  vindictively.  **  Others 
have  had  to  learn  the  same  task,  to  repress 
the  same  longings,  to  vanquish  the  same 
desires.  Life  has  its  measure  of  sufl'ering 
for  every  heart;  none  is  exempt." 

"No,"  echoed  the  calm  voice  bitterly, 
"  Only  some  have  a  larger  measure  than 
others  crowded  into  their  lives.  You  know 
that.  Sister." 

"Those  who  suffer  for  others  suffer 
doubly,  you  would  say.  It  is  Heaven's 
will.  We  must  not  rebel.  If  Gretchen 
suffers  for  her  mother's  sin,  she  but  expi- 
ates a  universal  law.  The  sins  of  the  guilty 
fall  on  the  innocent." 

There  was  no  response.  The  white 
fingers  went  on  mechanically  with  their 
work  The  face  never  lost  its  look  of 
frozen  calnL  The  Sister  gathered  up  her 
books  and  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"My  time  is  up,"  she  said  grimly. 
"Father  Joseph  bade  me  tell  you  that  t^e 
child  has  not  been  to  confession  this  week 
WiQ  you  reniind  her  ? " 

"  I  will  bring  her  to  morrow — myself," 
was  the  answer. 

"Then  I  will  wish  you  good-morrow, 
Fiaulein  von  Waldstein." 

As  the  door  closed,  as  the  heavy  tread 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  little  paved  hall, 
there  came  a  strange  alteration  over  the 
quiet  face  of  Anna  von  Waldstein.  The 
work  fell  from  her  hands ;  the  hands  them- 
selves were  clasped  and  lifted  upwards,  as 
in  a  sudden  agony  of  appeal  to  some  un- 
known and  merciless  power,  that  held  her 
in  its  thralL  Such  agony,  such  suffering, 
such  an  imploring  voiceless  cry  never 
surely  rent  the  soul  of  martyr,  or  of  sinner. 
The  proud  eyes — proud  no  longer  in  that 
moment's  broken  calm — gazed  upwards  as 
if  seeking  to  pierce  the  very  realms  of 
Heaven  itself  The  clasped  hands  wrung 
themselves  together,  and  were  flung  out  as 
if  in  search  of — what?  Something  lost, 
yet  nighf  Another  hand,  whose  touch 
might  thrill  them  with  remembered  joy ; 
another  clasp  to  calm  and  soothe  the  trem- 
bling passion  of  their  own  ?  The  kiss  of 
silent  lips;  the  curls  of  a  young  child's 
head;  the  magic  something  which  might 
have  changed  life  and  set  its  frozen  cur- 
rents to  the  music  of  love  and  bliss  ? 

Perhaps  for  some  of  these — perhaps  all 
— perhaps  none.  Within  her  heart  a  cry 
sounded,  taking  vengeance  for  long  years 
of  repression,  forcing  its  way  upwards 
through  the  close-bound  gates  of  secrecy 
and  self-controL 
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•*  No  one  to  love  her.**  That  was  what 
the  child  said.  '*  No  one  to  love  her !  Oh, 
if  I  only  dared — if  I  only,  only  dared  ! " 

CHAPTER  V.      THE  DAWN. 

Gretchen  sat  alone  in  her  little  room. 
A  fierce  feeling  of  indignation  throbbed  in 
her  heart,  and  fired  her  gentle  nature  into 
^^rath 

"  I  can't  bear  it/*  she  said.  "  Oh,  I  can't 
bear  it !  Life  is  surely  not  meant  to  be  a 
prison—a  penance — something  from  which 
all  light  and  joy  are  shut  out  for  everl 
What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  doomed 
to  such  a  fate ) " 

She  paced  to  and  fro  the  bare  floor  of 
her  chamber  like  some  wild,  caged  crea- 
ture in  its  first  hours  of  rebellion.  She 
had  never  in  all  her  life  before  felt  such  an 
indignant  hatred  of  the  circumstances  of 
that  life.  But  then,  never  before  had  the 
cage  door  been  opened,  or  such  sweat, 
tantalising  glimpses  of  freedom  given. 
Life,  with  its  storied  elements  of  romance — 
love,  passion,  delight — had  been  as  a  veiled 
picture  before  her  eyes;  but  now  the  veil 
had  been  lifted,  a  glimpse  of  a  hidden 
paradise  revealed,  and  the  thought  that  a 
living  grave  was  her  fate,  and  all  such 
joys  forbidden,  filled  her  with  a  horror  that 
words  could  not  frame,  a  passionate  re- 
bellion that  almost  terrified  herself.  She 
had  thrown  her  book  on  the  bed ;  she 
turned  to  her  window,  and  looked  out 
longingly  at  the  bright  sunshina 

Then  her  eyes  strayed  from  that  altitude 
of  sky  and  hill  to  the  nearer  level  of  the 
garden.  From  thence  again  they  wan- 
dered to  that  jealously  shut  out  domain, 
which  was  now  invested  with  such  special 
interest  The  trees  were  high,  and  the 
drooping  branches  made  a  partiiEil  screen ; 
but  there  was  one  little  break  among  the 
boughs  which  permitted  her  to  see  a  smooth 
green  lawn  and  a  figure  seated  on  a  low 
lounging  chair. 

Her  heart  beat  quicker.  Here  at  least 
was  an  interest  for  her  in  her  hours  of 
imprisonment. 

**  If  he  could  only  see  ! "  she  thought 
regretfully,  as  her  own  eyes  took  in,  with 
a  strange  familiar  gladness,  the  grace  and 
strength  of  the  handsome  figure. 

But  he  had  resumed  the  old  disfiguring 
bandage,  and  was  Ijiug  lazily  back  under 
the  trees,  smoking  a  cigarette.  Still,  the 
veiy  fact  of  having  someone  to  watch  and 
Fpcculate  about,  some  new  interest  in  her 
life's  daily  monotony,  was  pleasant  to  the 


girl ;  and  she  softly  opened  the  little 
window,  and  knelt  there,  with  eager  gaze 
and  quick  fancies,  and  her  sorrows  half 
forgotten. 

Time  passed  on.  The  young  Engliab- 
man  had  finished  his  cigarette,  and  was 
dozing  in  his  chair.  Still  the  girl  knelt 
there  by  the  open  window  and  watched, 
and  a  thousand  sweet  fancies  drifted  through 
her  mind,  and  wove  themselves  into  a 
romance  more  fit  for  fairyland  than  for 
reality. 

She  seemed  quite  forgotten.  No  one 
came  near  her.  She  had  had  no  food 
since  breakfast,  and  began  to  feel  qtiite 
conscious  of  the  fact 

Presently  the  Englishman's 'servant  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  led  his  master 
into  the  housa  After  that  Gretchen  felt 
her  interest  in  the  garden  considerably 
lessened,  and  she  rose  from  her  position  at 
the  window,  and  took  up  the  discarded 
book. 

Just  as  she  had  begun  the  dry  homily 
prescribed  by  Sister  Maria,  the  door 
was  abruptly  opened,  and  Lisschen  entered 
with  a  tray  containing  some  soup  and 
bread. 

She  put  the  tray  down  on  the  chair  by 
the  window,  and  then  turned  to  the  girl 
with  a  litde  less  grufifaess  and  harshness 
than  usuaL 

'*  This  is  to  be  all  your  dinner,"  she  said. 
**  I  call  it  a  shame.  Youth  is  for  something 
better  than  etarving  and  book-learning.  So 
the  Sister  has  had  you  punished  again." 

"Yes,  Lisschen,"  answered  the  girl, 
flinging  aside  the  book  once  more.  "  Ob, 
I  am  so  hungry,"  she  added  joyfully, 
"I  thought  you  had  forgotten  all  about 
my  dinner." 

"Sit  down  and  eat,"  said  Lisschen, 
drawing  up  a  stool  and  seating  herself  on 
it  "  I  do  not  make  two  journeys  when 
one  will  da" 

The  girl  needed  no  second  biddings. 
Had  she  been  less  keen  of  appetite  she 
might  have  noticed  the  intent,  yet  covert 
scrutiny,  of  the  old  woman's  eyes.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  some  new  light  had 
dawned  upon  them — ^as  if,  in  place  of  long 
familiarity,  a  startling  and  unexpected 
discovery  had  flashed. 

"Gretchen,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  have 
kept  your  own  counsel  about  the  English 
gendeman  yesterday." 

The  girl  looked  hastily  up,  her  face 
flushing  like  a  rose.  "But,  yes,"  she  said, 
"you  told  me  to  do  so,  Lisschen." 

"True,"    nodded  the  old  woman,  and 
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a  faint  smile  curled  the  comers  of 
her  month.  *'And  I  tell  you  so  still. 
There  may  be  great  good  fortone  in  store 
for  yon,  child.  Mind,  I  say  no  more,  only 
let  those  watch,  who  think  they  can  see. 
Sbter  Maria,  indeed  ! " 
Sbe  tossed  her  head  contemptuously. 
Gretchen  laid  down  her  spoon  and 
looked  at  her  in  astonishment 

''  Grood  fortune  for  me  !  Oh,  no, 
Lisschen.  That  is  too  much  to  expect 
They  told  me  to-day  that  everything  is 
arranged.  I  am  to  enter  the  Convent  on 
my  seventeenth  birthday.  What  can  alter 
that  t " 

Again  that  odd  smile  quivered  round  the 
old  woman's  mouth. 

"  You  have  a  fair  face,"  she  said.  *'  Such 

faces  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  a 

nun's  hood,  or  a  convent  cell     Oh,  do  not 

open  your  eyes  too  wide.     I  know  what  I 

know.     A  rich  and   handsome  husband 

would  suit  you  better  than  a  life  of  penance 

and  piety.  Well,  I  was  young  myself  once, 

and  well-favoured  too,  and  I  know  what  a 

lover's  tongae  promises." 

Gretchen  had  risen  to  her  feet  now;  her 
face  was  pale,  her  eyes  wide  and  aston- 
ished. Lisschen — surly,  cross  grained  old 
Lisschen  to  speak  like  this  —  what  had 
chanced  to  her) 

"What  do  you  meant"  she  asked 
breathlessly.  "Has — has  anyone  been 
speaking  to  you." 

The  old  woman  lowered  her  voice  [and 
came  nearer. 

"I  went  down  the  Hauptstrasse  this 
morning,"  she  said  cautiously.  **  I  met  some- 
one who  spoke  to  me  of — you.  Well,  well, 
why  should  I  not  tell  it )  He  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Englishman.  His  master  is 
rich  and  great,  and  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  you.  Your  fortune  is  made,  Gretchen, 
and  of  a  eorety  it  will  suit  you  better  to  be 
loved  and  wedded  than  to  pass  your  life 
within  convent  walls.  I  said  I  would  tell 
yon,  and  I  have  done  it  For  the  rest  you 
must  please  yourself.  You  look  surprised. 
I  am  only  crabbed  old  Lisschen,  who 
have  had  more  cross  words  than  kind  for 
thee  I  So^but  my  heart  felt  for  thee 
all  the  same,  and  I  would  help  thee  from 
thy  cage  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  fly ! " 

But  Gretchen  only  stood  there  silent  for 
very  amazement  The  rich  blood  dyed 
her  cheeks  ;  her  pulses  beat  wildly.  She 
could  scarcely  credit  all  she  heard.  To 
leave  this  hcuxl,  cold,  loveless  life ;  to  be 
rich,  beloved,  happy,  free  1  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  she  did  but  dream. 


The  transformation  in  Lisschen  amazed 
her  too.  She  could  not  believe  that  the 
grim  old  serving  -  woman  could  have 
softened  towards  her  so  suddenly.  Un- 
happily, for  herself  she  was  too  unsuppicious 
to  fathom  the  real  reason,  or  attribute 
sordid  or  interested  motives.  L(^on  Bari 
had  played  the  part  of  Mephistopheles 
fairly  well,  and  Lisschen  had  not  been 
proof  sgain&t  a  golden  bribe.  At  first 
she  was  astounded  at  the  bare  idea  of 
the  child  having  made  the  conquest  he 
hinted ;  but  when  its  proof  came  home  to 
her  in  substantial  results  for  herself,  she 
thought  it  would  be  no  great  sin  to  help 
the  girl  to  fortune  and  happiness,  and 
reward  her  own  exertions  by  independence 
from  that  time. 

"It  seems  like  a  fairy-tale,'  cried  Gretchen 
at  last  "  I  to  be  loved — married  !  Freed 
from  this  hateful  bondage  !  Ob,  Lisschen, 
can  it  really,  really  be  true ) " 

*'  It  is  quite  true,  child ;  but  you  must 
be  careful,  very  caref aL  Sharp  ej  es  are 
upon  us,  and  to  be  discovered  means  ruin. 
You  must  learn  your  tasks  and  submit 
yourself  as  of  old.  Bat  I  will  contrive  that 
you  shall  have  your  lover.  Do  not  fear 
for  that" 

«  My— lover  1 " 

The  eirrs  face  grew  rosy  red  with  shy 
and  sudden  shune.  Bat  that  very  morning 
she  had  asked  what  a  lover  was,  and  now 
to  have  one  of  her  very  own.  It  was  in- 
credible. 

"He  can't  be — that,  Lisschen,'  she 
faltered.  '*  He  scarcely  knows  me ;  he  has 
only  seen  me  twice." 

"It  does  not  need  much  seeing  for 
love  to  come,''  answered  the  old  woman. 
"  Once  will  do  it,  for  the  matter  of  that ! 
Now  take  this.  'Tis  the  key  of  the  garden- 
gate  leading  into  the  woods.  Be  there  to- 
morrow by  five  o'clock,  as  you  were  to-day. 
No  one  will  miss  the  key.  I  have  always 
had  it  Only  do  not  tanry  too  long,  for 
thy  grandfather  may  walk  in  the  garden  and 
miss  thee.  Now  I  must  go,  or  they  will 
wonder.  You  ate  to  stay  in  your  room  all 
the  rest  of  the  day.  But  I  have  given  thee 
something  better  to  think  of  than  Sister 
Maria's  homilies,  have  I  not  1 " 

But  the  girl  was  too  astounded  and  be- 
wQdered  to  speak.  She  only  stood  there 
with  the  sweet  colour  coming  and  going  in 
her  cheeks ;  stood  there  believing  that  she 
must  surely  dream — that  soon,  only  too 
soon,  she  would  waken  to  the  old  dreary, 
lonely  life  again. 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  Lisschen, 
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she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  arms.  Life — thought — 
feeling — the  whole  world  was  changed  for 
her !  The  innocence  and  ignorance  of 
childhood  eeemed  to  fall  away,  and  before 
her  lay  a  golden,  dazzling  region  of  possi- 
bilities hitherto  nndreamt  of.  She  had  been 
so  drilled  into  thinking  a  religions  life  her 
whole  future,  that  the  first  thrill  of  relief, 
the  promise  of  freedom,  the  hint  of  un- 
imagined  joys  lying  beyond  the  golden 
gates  of  liberty  almost  terrified  her  with 
the  gladness  and  wonder  that  they  brought 
her  heart. 

The  sunlight  faded  at  last.  The  glow 
and  fervour  of  day  lost  its  meaning  as  the 
hours  drifted  by.  She  rose  and  looked 
I  around  as  one  who  wakes  from  a  dream. 
*^  Am  I  really  myself ) "  she  asked,  as  she 
caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the  little  mirror, 
staring  at  its  reflection  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing altogether  unknown. 

Then  a  smile  broke  over  her  lips. 

"It  will  soon  be  to-morrow  now,"  she 
thought.  '*  I  wonder  what  he  will  say  to 
me!'' 


CHRONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF. 

In  some  way  or  other  the  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
character  that  is,  in  a  measure,  distinct 
and  peculiar.  They  are  cannie,  cool,  and 
dour  in  popular  estimation.  The  cauld 
kale  of  Aberdeen  is  typical  of  the  frosted 
manners  of  the  people;  the  granite  city 
is  the  abode  of  people  whose  character  is 
moulded  on  the  square  and  rigid  forms  of 
their  native  rock.  An  "  Aberdeen  sweetie," 
as  Scottish  children  well  know,  is  nothing 
more  toothsome  than  a  vigorous  crack  on 
the  bead,  with  a  flip  of  the  thumb;  and 
the  same  austerity  and  rigour  shows  itself 
in  other  popular  pleasantries. 

With  these  impressions  on  his  mind,  the 
stranger  visiting  Aberdeen  will  be  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  somewhat  lively, 
and  certainly  handsome,  city,  whose  in- 
habitants, in  culture  and  hospitality,  are 
rather  pre-eminent  than  the  reverse,  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
Long  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  Aberdeen, 
although  now  far  outstripped  by  Glasgow 
in  population  and  extent,  still  can  boast 
a  strong  and  solid  prosperity. 

Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 


cities  in  the  kingdom,  although  it  contains 
but  few  remains  of  its  earlier  daya 
Chroniclers  mention  a  Bull  by  Pope 
Gregory  in  the  ninth  century,  which  con- 
ferred civic  rights  upon  the  settlement; 
and  there  is  an  existing  Charter  of 
William  the  Lion,  which  carries  us  back 
into  the  twelfth  century.  In  spite  of  its 
Celtic  name  Aberdeen  was,  we  may  believe, 
mainly  a  Scandinavian  settlement,  at  all 
events  as  far  as  its  shipping  population 
were  concerned,  and  carried  on  an  early 
trade  with  the  Baltic  and  with  the  sea- 
board of  Northern  Europe.  The  men  of 
Aberdeen  were  a  stout,  stubborn  race,  and 
full  of  fight,  and  although,  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  and  the  ruin  of  the  national 
cause,  they  were  obliged  to  admit  an 
English  garrison,  yet  they  bided  their 
time;  and  when  Robert  Bruce  appeared 
again  in  the  field  they  rose  and  mas- 
sacred their  English  garrison,  and  gave 
their  allegiance  to  the  Bruce.  Hence 
the  city  arms  bestowed  by  the  King 
in  memory  of  this  service — ^three  towers, 
triply  towered,  with  the  motto  "Bon 
Accord,"  which  was  the  watchword  of  the 
citizens.  Thirty  years  later,  Edward  the 
Third  of  England  ravaged  the  Earldom  d 
Mar,  and  burnt  Aberdeen  to  the  ground. 
The  town  was  soon  rebuilt  upon  the  same 
site,  and  thus  became  known  as  New 
Aberdeen. 

New  Aberdeen  was  chiefly  built  of 
wood,  but  was  enclosed  within  walls  and 
towers  of  strength,  which  were  patrolled 
night  and  day  by  the  burgher  guard.  Here 
money  was  coined  at  the  Royal  mint,  and 
the  King  often  lodged  and  held  his  Royal 
Court  within  the  walls. 

It  was  when  the  young  Prince  James 
the  First  of  Scotland  was  a  prisoner  in 
England,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  seemed 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  bold  man 
who  dared  to  grasp  it,  that  Donald,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  and  lord  also  of  great  terri- 
tories among  the  Western  Highlands,  who 
claimed  all  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
monarch,  left  his  wilds,  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  force  of  ten  thousand  brave  High- 
landers, and,  descending  the  valley  of  the 
Dee,  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  Aberdeen 
at  a  place  called  Hailaw.  The  Earl  of 
Mar  had  gathered  together  an  array  of 
Lowland  gentlemen — of  the  Lowlandsof  the 
north,  that  is — from  the  plaiius  of  Moray, 
and  Buchan,  and  Strathmore.  For  once 
all  these  Lowland  chiefs  were  in  accord,  I 
since  the  success  of  the  Highlanders  in^ 
volved  ruin  and  exUe  to  the  Sassenach. 
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This  was  the  last  chance  of  the  Gael  in 
Scotland,  and  the  success  of  the  day  would 
have  left  him  master  of  all  the  North  of 
Scotland,  even  as  far  as  the  ancient  Boman 
rampart,  that  crossed  the  isthmus  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  men  of 
Aberdeen,  too,  mustered  in  strength  under 
their  Provost,  Sir  Robert  Davidson,  and 
marched  forth  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

The  Highlanders  attacked  with    their 
usual  desperate  courage ;  but  the  phalanx  of 
the  Scottuh  Lairds  and  their  tenants,  a  pha- 
lanx of  long  speais  such  as  had  broken  the 
EDgUsh  chivalry  at  Bannockbum,  held  to- 
gether even  against  the  fierce  Highland 
msL    But  the  Lowlanders  lost  heavily, 
more  than  five  hundred  brave  gentlemen 
bit  the  dust,  and  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen 
died  at  the  head  of  his  townsfolk.    The 
Highlanders,  however,  lost  twice  as  many 
men,  aod  seeing  no  prospect  of  the  plunder 
of  Aberdeen,  to  which  they  had  been  look- 
ing forward  as  the  crownine  mercy  of  the 
campaign,   retreated  sullenly  and   unmo- 
lesteid  to  their  hills.     We  may  imagine 
that  the  Provost  had  a  fine  funeral  in  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  his  tomb 
is  still  to  be  seen ;  but  the  citizens  were  of 
opinion  that  their  Provost  was  too  im- 
portant a   personage  to  be  wasted  on  a 
fight,  however  glorious,  and  resolved  that 
henceforth  no  Provost  should  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  in  his  official 
capacity. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  1411,  and  half 
a  century  afterwards  we  find  the  citizens 
entering  into  a  bond  of  manrent  with  their 
powerful  neighbour  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
chief  of  all  the  Gordons.  The  Earl  was 
to  fight  for  the  city  if  there  were  any 
occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contingent 
of  the  townsfolk  were  to  join  his  forces 
when  he  was  on  the  war  path,  always 
saving  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 

But  it  was  found  that  the  Earl  was  more 
in  the  way  of  getting  into  hot  water  than 
the  city,  and  when  he  called  for  his  Aber- 
donian  contingent  some  excuse  was  sure  to 
be  ready  for  not  supplying  it ;  and  so  the 
arrangement  led  rather  to  heart-burning 
and  bickering  than  concord. 

Already  in  1450  the  town  was  provided 
with  a  public  clock,  which  shows  how  the 
citizens  were  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  their 
times.  And  when,  after  Sauchiebum  fight, 
and  the  death  of  James  the  Third,  Lord 
Forbes  and  others  tried  to  raise  the  city, 
and  make  it  pronounce  against  the  faction 
who  had  the  young  King  in  custody,  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  were  too  cautious 


to  embroil  their  dty  in  the  affair.  Nor  had 
they  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  young 
King,  who  assisted  their  Bishop,  Elphin- 
stone,  in  the  foundation  of  an  ecdesiastical 
college  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  as  it  came  to  be  called — the 
Papal  Bull  for  which  was  issued  in  1494. 

In  1497,  during  the  short  war  waged 
with  England  in  support  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  Aberdonians  built  a  block- 
house to  defend  their  haven  from  the 
attack  of  English  ships ;  but  the  English 
did  not  come  to  test  the  strength  of  their 
defences.  After  Flodden,  too,  when  the 
whole  land  was  filled  with  dismay,  the 
citizens  established  a  watch  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  at  the  bell-house,  to  raise 
a  fire,  as  a  signal  to  arm  and  muster,  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  hostile  saiL  But  again  the 
English  fleet  failed  to  enter  an  appearance, 
and  Aberdeen  suffered  nothing  but  the 
grief  and  dismay  which  she  shared  with 
the  whole  kingdom.  Perhaps  Aberdeen, 
however,  might  be  specially  moved  at 
the  fate  of  the  g^ant  King  James,  for 
not  only  was  he  the  benefactor  of  the 
neighbouring  college,  but  he  had  visited 
the  town  more  than  once  riding  with  a 
solitary  attendant,  on  the  way  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Duthac,  in  Boss,  a  favourite 
resort  of  his  in  the  feverish  remorse* that 
troubled  him. 

That  sixteenth  century  was  a  che- 
quered and  troubled  time  for  the  city  alto- 
gether. With  news  of  disasters  and 
rumours  of  invasion,  came  the  plague  in 
1514,  and  then  in  the  disorders  of  the 
King's  minority,  the  city  was  suddenly 
entered  by  Seatons  and  Leslies,  on  some 
offence  given  or  taken,  who  slaughtered 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  These  at  last 
mustered  in  such  strength  as  to  drive  away 
their  assailants.  In  1546  pestilence  was 
once  more  raging  in  the  city,  and  the 
plague-stricken  were  carried  outside  the 
walls  to  the  links,  and  there  placed  in 
tents— an  excellent  sanitary  arrangement 
which  seems  to  have  saved  the  city  from 
depopulation.  Again  in  1562  came  a 
visitation  from  the  Eoyal  army — or 
Murray's  army  as  it  might  be  called, 
although  the  young  Queen  rode  at  the 
head  of  it.  That  army  had  come  against 
the  Gordons,  with  whom  the  Aberdonians 
had  long  lived  in  a  kind  of  jealous  friend- 
ship. It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
Grordons  would  not  have  the  best  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  Queen  was  re- 
ceived with  doubtful  loyalty,  so  great 
was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  chief  of  the 
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Gordons.  But  when  the  Royal  army  came 
>>»ck  vicfcorious  with  the  news  that 
Hantly  was  slain  and  his  men  dispersed, 
the  people  threw  ap  their  caps  and 
shontad  for  the  Qaeen — and  shouted  as 
loudly  when  young  Sir  John  Gordon  was 
beheaded,  three  days  after  the  battle. 

Before  the  century  was  ended,  however, 
the  Gordons  were  on  their  feet  again,  and 
in  1594,  when  the  townsfolk  had  taken 
prisoners  three  Romish  priests  who  were 
passing  through  the  city  in  disguise,  the 
Lords  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Angus  rescued 
the  prisoners  from  the  Tolbooth,  and 
threatened  to  return  and  visit  the  town 
with  fire  and  sword — a  threat  that  would 
mofit  likely  have  been  punctiliously  carried 
out,  had  not  the  King  roused  the  country 
against  the  insurgent  Lords,  and  starved 
them  into  submission. 

Last  plague  of  all  in  this  strange 
eventful  century  was  a  plague  of  witches, 
always  plentiful  in  this  old  country  of  the 
Picte,  whose  descendants  took  naturally 
to  the  black  art  In  1696-97  no  fewer 
than  twenty-two  witches  were  burnt  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  and  still  the  cruel  maw  of 
popular  superstition  was  unsated. 

In  the  great  religious  disputes  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  between  Pjelacy  and  Pres- 
by  terianism,  the  city  of  Aberdeen  was  long 
the  stronghold  of  the  former  party.  The 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  with  two  richly- 
endowed  colleges — ^f  or  the  Maresch  al  College 
of  Aberdeen  had  been  founded  AD.  1593, 
by  Greorge  Keith,  Earl  Mareschal — Aber- 
deen found  its  sympathy  strongly  engaged 
for  Episcopacy.  When  other  cities  joined 
the  Covenant,  Aberdeen  stood  up  for 
King  and  Church,  and,  for  so  doiug,  was 
attacked,  in  1639,  by  Leslie  and  Lord 
Montrose. 

And  then,  by  a  curious  countermarch  of 
afiairs,  Aberdeen,  as  time  went  on,  turned 
towards  the  Covenant,  while  Montrose  had 
been  brought  round  the  other  way  by  the 
personal  influence  of  King  Charles.  And, 
in  1645,  Montrose  again  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender,  this  time  to  the  King's  force?. 
By  some  treachery  or  misadventure  the 
messenger,  who  had  borne  the  summons  to 
surrender,  was  murdered  on  his  way  back 
to  Montrose's  camp,  and  the  General,  in 
fieice  rage  and  indignation,  forthwith  at- 
tacked a  force  of  the  citizens  who  had 
mustered  outside  the  city  walls,  and  drove 
them  headlong  into  the  town,  and,  storming 
in  after  them,  gave  the  city  to  pillage,  and 
put  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 


All  this  was  the  more  grievous,  in  that 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  had  little  zeal  for 
the  cause  in  which  they  suffered,  while 
the  rough  Highlanders  and  the  wild  Iriehry 
plundered,  burnt,  and  slaughtered  without 
making  invidious  distinctions  as  to  sect  or 
party. 

In  the  second  year  after  the  sack  of 
Aberdeen  came  the  plague  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  old  city  was 
reduced  to  a  woful  state.  Yet  the  pkce 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  war  and 
pestilence,  retaining  always  its  attachment 
to  Episcopacy  and  the  Stuarts.  Thus,  in 
1715,  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Scotland  before  the  Town  House  of  Aber- 
deen, and,  when  he  presently  landed  at 
Peterhead  and  passed  through  Aberdeen, 
the  magistrates  were  friendly,  although 
fearful,  and  a  thousand  pounds  were  levied 
among  the  citizens,  without  much  difficulty, 
for  the  support  of  the  Stuart  cause. 

The  revival  of  prosperity  was  aided  by  a 
considerable  developement  of  trade  with 
the  rising  colonies  of  North  America,  and 
a  scarcely  legitimate  traffic  sprang  up  with 
the  loyal  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  in  the  supply 
of  labour  for  the  plantations.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  was  poor  and  barren,  and 
yet  populous ;  children  were  many  and  hard 
to  keep ;  and  the  merchants  in  human  flesh 
oflered  a  free  passage  to  the  New  World  for 
boys  and  youths  whose  parents  would  sign 
a  contract  indenture.  In  many  cases  such 
legal  formalities  would  be  dispensed  with, 
and  it  was  said  that  likely  youths  ran  a 
chance  of  being  kidnapped  on  the  very 
quays  of  Aberdeen  and  smuggled  off  to 
Virginia.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the 
story  of  one  Peter  Williamson,  who  found 
his  way  back  to  Aberdeen,  and  published 
a  pamphlet,  about  the  year  1758,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  narrative  of  French  and 
Indian  cruelty,  but  which  contained  severe 
reflections  on  the  mei chants  and  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen. 

According  to  Peter's  account,  apart  from 
the  original  kidnapping,  his  lot  had  no( 
been  a  hard  one.  He  was  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  shipload  of  other  young 
people,  who  were  sold  at  about  sixteen 
pounds  a  head.  He  was  purchased  by  a 
brother  Scot,  who  treated  him  kindly,  uid, 
dying,  left  him  a  substantial  legacy.  Peter 
married  a  young  woman  of  property,  and 
his  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  French  and  Indians,  or,  per- 
hapF,  to  his  own  want  of  prudence.  Bat 
anyhow,  Peter's  story  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Abtrdeen.     The  magistrates  and 
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•ckief  merchants  were  highly  indignant. 
Peter  was  fined,  expelled  the  citj,  and  his 
pamphlet  was  publicly  burnt  by  the  common 
Hangman.  The  good  folks  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinborgfay  however,  took  up  Peter  s  cause, 
and,  as  Williamson  was  at  last  awarded  a 
substantial  indemnity,  it  seems  probable 
that  there  was  a  considerable  basis  of  truth 
in  bis  revelations. 

While  Aberdeen  took  no  direct  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  yet  stirring  scenes 
were  enacted  in  its  streets,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  inhabitants  were  strongly  for 
Prince  Charlie.     In  '45,  General  Cope,  the 
Johnnie   Cope  of  ballad  fame,  after  his 
futile  march  to  Inverness  in  search  of  the 
Prince,  hastily  embarked   his  troops    at 
Aberdeen  and  sailed  away  to  the  scene  of 
his  defeat  at  Prestonpans.      Soon  after, 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon  took  possession  of  the 
city  on  behalf  of  the  Prince.    The  Laird 
of  Mscleod,  who  had  declared  for  King 
Geojge,  advanced  with  his  people  to  drive 

Hthe  rebels  out,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
J,  Gordons  at  Inverurie.  February,  1746, 
saw  the  xedcoats  marching  over  the 
Bridge  of  Dee  with  Cumberland  at  their 
head,  and  then  came  the  news  of  Ciil- 
loden,  when  a  general  illumination  was 
ordered  in  honour  of  the  glorious  victory. 
Eat  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  were  dark 
that  night ;  a  few  candles  here  and  there 
only  served  to  increase  the  general  gloom ; 
and  the  soldiery,  incensed  at  the  aspect  of 
things,  took  to  smashing  people's  windows 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  loyalty  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  Jacobite  feeling  lasted 
longer  in  Aberdeen  than  in  any  other  town 
j  in  Scotland.  Even  as  late  as  1803,  when 
the  Ros3  and  Cromarty  Kegimeno  were 
quartered  in  the  tovrn,  and  King  George's 
birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  in 
the  town  house,  a  town's  mob  congregated 
about  the  scene  in  anything  but  a  loyal 
temper.  When  the  officers  reeled  down 
the  stepp,  having  dronk  the  King's  health 
with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  they  were 
set  upon  and  pelted  by  all  the  boys  of  the 
town.  The  regiment  was  turned  out  to 
avenge  the  insult  to  the  Crown  and  its 
officers ;  a  volley  was  fired  upon  the  crowd, 
and  many  were  killed  and  wounded.  For 
this  several  officers  were  put  upon  their 
trial,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  were 
po&ished. 

(a   the  last   years  of   the    eighteenth 
century,  there  lived  on  a  flat  in  one  of  the 
houses  in  Broad  Street,  a  certain  Mrs. 
I  Byron,    who    had    once    been    Catherine 


handsome  but  slightly  lame,  who  should 
by  rights  have  been  heir  to  the  ancient 
lordship  of  Gight. 

O  whare  are  ye  g^ein^,  bonny  MUs  Gordon, 
O  whare  are  ye  gaemg  sae  bonny  and  braw  ? 

Ye've  married  wi  Johnny  Byron 
To  squander  the  lands  u*  Gifrht  awa' ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Byron  had  not  even  the  small 
satisfaction  of  helpins;  to  spend  her  own 
money ;  her  gallant  Captain  had  done  that 
in  advance,  and  the  lands  that  had  been 
in  her  family  for  more  than  four  centuries, 
were  sold  to  pay  the  debts  her  husband 
had  contracted  before  his  marriage.  A 
bare  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  were 
all  the  poor  woman  had  to  subsist  upon, 
and  with  which  to  educate  her  boy.  The 
poet  Lord  Byron  has  himself  given  us 
some  account  of  his  early  days  in  Aber- 
deen, and  the  old  bridge  o'  Balgownie  still 
remains  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy that  impressed  the  imagination  of 
young  Byron : 

Brig  o'  Balgownie,  black's  your  wa* ; 
Wi*  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mare's  ae  foal 
Down  ye  shall  fa*. 

Master  Byron  himself  was  "  a  wife's  ae 
son ; "  but  he  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
horse,  unless,  perhaps,  a  wooden  one  upon 
wheels.  Bat  later  on,  the  young  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  new  owner  of  Gight,  was 
also  an  ''  ae  son,"  and  rode  "  a  mare's  ae 
foal";  so  that  always  when  he  had  occasion 
to  cross  the  brig  he  took  the  precaution  to 
dismount  and  have  his  horse  led  after  him, 
lest  haply  ancient  prophecy  should  be  vin- 
dicated in  his  person. 

The  old  tower  of  Gight  is  now  a  ruin, 
but  was  inhabited  up  to  the  time  of  its  sale 
in  1787.  It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Fyvie, 
North  Aberdeen.  The  bog  o'  Gight  is  a 
familiar  name  in  the  annals  of  the  family  of 
Gordon,  and,  as  this  powerful  race  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  province  of  Moray, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  its 
history. 

The  Gordons  were  originally  a  Border 
family,  and  were  settled  in  Strathbj^ie  by 
Robert  Bruce,  on  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
former  Lord  of  Strathbogie,  who  had  been 
a  partisan  of  the  Englidh  faction,  one  of 
those  disinherited  Lords  who  Cdtme  back 
presently  with  Eiward  Balliol  to  reclaim 
their  belonging?.  The  pirticuUr  Strath- 
bogie knov^n  in  England  as  David  Has- 
tings, who  drove  the  Gordons  from  their 
seat,  was  presently  disposed  of  in  the  forest 
of  Braemar,  where  Lindsays  and  Douglases, 
and  perhaps  a  Gordon  or  two,  set  upon 
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him  unawares  and  slew  him.  From  this 
time  the  Gordons  increased  and  flourished, 
till  the  elder  branch  came  to  an  untimely 
end  with  young  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Homildon,  fight- 
ing against  Hotspur  and  the  Percys,  leaving 
only  a  young  daughter  as  lawful  issue.  Sir 
Adam's  heiress  married  Alexander  Seaton, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Gordon, 
and  thus  the  chief  line  is  known  as  that  of 
the  Seaton-Gordons,  or  sometimes  as  the 
Bowl  o'  Meal  Gordons.  This  last  epithet  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gordons,  living 
among  the  broken  clans  of  the  Highland 
border,  strove  to  attach  them  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  family  interests  by  inducing 
these  scattered  families  —  Macintoshes^ 
Macpharlanes,  and  the  like — ^to  adopt  the 
name  of  Gordon,  the  fee  for  such  a  change 
of  name  being  the  proverbial  bowl  of  meal. 
Thus,  although  the  Gordons  were  never  a 
real  Highland  clan,  yet  they  assumed  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  such,  and  pursued 
their  feuds  and  forays  in  the  same  zealous 
manner  and  with  the  same  clannish  spirit. 
There  were  other  Gordons,  earlier  off- 
shoots from  the  family  stem,  and  these 
were  known  as  the  **  ancient  Gordons,"  or 
otherwise,  "  the  Jock  and  Tam  Gordons," 
from  two  popular  heroes : 

Jock  and  Tam 's  gane  o'er  the  sea,' 
Joy  be  in  their  com  panic. 

The  line  of  Seaton-Gordons  soon  rose 
to  distinction,  in  the  person  of  Eliza- 
beth Gordon's  eldest  son,  Alexander,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Huntly;  the  same  who 
stuck  so  manfully  to  the  King's  side  in 
the  Douglas  wars,  and  defeated  Earl  Bear- 
die  in  the  land  of  the  Lindsay  a  This 
Gordon  greatly  increased  the  family  pos- 
sessions by  marrying  successively  two  heir- 
esses, the  last  of  whom  brought  the  Bog  o' 
Gight  as  part  of  her  tocher.  Alexander's 
son,  George,  succeeded  him,  and  founded 
Gordon  Castle,  near  Fochabers,  Banffshire. 
George's  third  son  was  William  of  Gight, 
the  ancestor  of  Lord  Byron.  Several  gene- 
rations passed  away,  and  then  the  power 
of  the  Earls  Huntly  grew  formidable  under 
George  the  Ambitious,  who  spread  himself 
everywhere,  especially  over  the  fertile 
plain  of  Moray.  The  Gordons  were  warm 
in  the  old  faith,  and  the  men  of  Moray  were 
as  zealous  for  the  new ;  and  thus  arose  the 
old  saying : 

The  ffule,  the  Gordon,  and  the  hoodie  craw, 
Are  the  three  worst  things  that  Moray  ever  saw. 

When  Queen  Mary  determined  on  leav- 
ing France  to  come  and  reign  in  Scotland, 
it  is  said  that  Lord  Huntly  offered  to 


receive  the  Queen  at  Aberdeen,  and 
accompany  her  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  reinstate  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  put  matters  generally  upon  a 
proper  footing.  But  Mary  declined  the 
offer,  and  was  probably  warned  by  her 
relatives  the  Guises,  that  a  noble  so  power- 
ful should  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  Anyhow,  the  Queen  at 
once  outraged  the  Gordons  hj  bestowing 
the  Earldom  of  Moray  upon  her  brother— 
with  the  bar  sinister — James  Stuart,  the 
Begent  Murray  of  after  days,  and  she  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  to 
install  the  new  Earl  in  his  possessions. 

Lord  Huntly,  after  some  hesitation, 
took  up  arms,  and  met  the  Royal  troops 
with  a  superior  force  at  a  place  called 
Corrichee.  But  victory  fell  to  the  skilful 
dispositions  of  the  new  Earl  of  Moray, 
and  in  the  rout  that  followed,  the  stoat 
and  burly  Huntly  was  trampled  down 
and  smothered  in  his  armour,  while  his 
son  was  takeji  prisoner  and  presently 
decapitated. 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  the  Gor- 
dons till  the  timeof  stout  Huntly's  grandson 
George,  who  distinguished  himself  by  kill- 
ing the  young  Earl  of  Moray  at  Dunbrissel 
in  1592.  Two  years  later  Argyle,  who  had 
a  commission  from  the  King  to  seize  Lord 
Huntly,  led  his  Highlanders  against  the 
Gordons.  But  Lord  Huntly  beat  the 
Campbells  soundly  at  Glenlivat,  and  hav- 
ing broken  the  King's  peace  and  defied 
his  authority  on  every  possible  occasion, 
he  was  received  into  favour  at  Court, 
made  a  Marquis  in  1599,  and  died  in  1636, 
full  of  years  and  honours.  The  second 
Marquis  fell  upon  evil  times  in  the  civil 
wars.  The  Gordons  were  mistrusted  by 
Charles,  who  had  deprived  their  chief  of 
his  two  hereditary  shrievalties,  and  thus 
the  Marquis  had  supported  the  Royal  cause 
in  but  a  lukewarm  manner.  But  he  lost 
his  head  all  the  same,  when  Montrose 
was  executed,  and  then  Argyle,  the  here- 
ditary enemy  of  the  clan,  took  possession 
of  Gordon  Castle. 

The  House  of  Gordon  now  seemed 
humbled  to  the  dust  Argyle  held  claims 
on  the  Gordon  estates  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  of  marks — Scots  be  it  understood 
— and  there  seemed  to  be  little  chance  of 
ever  loosening  the  hold  of  the  Campbell  on 
the  family  possessions.  But  Argyle's  for- 
feiture in  1661,  saved  the  Gordons  from 
ruin.  King  Charles  cancelled  the  whole 
debt,  and  the  Gordons  were  in  better 
plight  than  ever.     The  Marquis  was  made 


Duke  in  1684,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  fear  in  the  way  of  attainder  or 
foifeitara  The  last  of  the  Dukes  of 
Gordon  died  in  1836,  and  since  then  the 
title  has  been  borne  by  the  Doke  of 
Biehmond  as  an  appendage  to  his  original 
tiUe,  inheriting  that  and  the  more  sub- 
stantial Castle  Gordon  through  a  female 
ancestor.  The  chief  of  the  House  of 
Gordon,  however,  is  the  present  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  who  springs  from  an  earlier 
ofibet. 

While  the  lowlands  of  Aberdeen  are,  for 
the  most  part,  cheerless  and  gloomy,  with 
only  Uei^  moors  and  dismal  mosses  to 
divenify  the  face  of  the  country,  by  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Dee  towards  the 
Highlands,  we  come  to  sweet  and  varied 
scenes  of  mountain,  loch,  and  river.  Here 
in  a  rich  level,  within  a  beautiful  sweep  of 
the  river  Dee,  stands  the  Boyal  Castle  of 
Balffloial,  whose  tower,  a  hundred  feet 
bigb,  commands  an  extensive  range  of 
wild  picturesqueness,  and  of  luxuriant 
beauty  and  ctdtivation,  in  the  very  lap  of 
the  stem  mountains. 

The  district  is  known  as  Braemar,  where, 
in  former  days,  popular  legends  were  all  of 
the  Farquharsons,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
secluded  va]&  According  to  tradition,  the 
founder  of  the  fEmiily  was  a  gipsy  kind  of 
body,  who  gained  the  good  wfll  of  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  ruling  Laird. 
The  first  of  note  of  this  family  is  Finla,  who 
seems  to  be  partly  a  historicaJ  character,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  beenkiUedat  thebattle 
of  Pinkia  But  the  manner  in  which  he 
cleared  the  Glen  of  Aberaider  bears  traces, 
we  may  hope,  of  a  mythic  manner  of 
treatment.  There  were,  it  seems,  far  too 
many  small  landowners  in  Aberaider, 
troublesome  people,  who  looked  upon  Finla 
with  distrust^  distrust  that  was  not  alto- 
gether unfounded.  For  Finla  had  been 
recently  appointed  bailiff  of  tiie  district 
by  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  and  one  of  the  first 
exercises  of  his  power  was  to  summon  all 
his  neighbours  of  Aberaider  to  attend  his 
court.  Nineteen  small  Lairds  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  were  introduced  one  by  one 
into  the  district  Court,  which  was  held  at 
one  end  of  a  large  bam.  Finla  sat  as 
judge,  his  henchmen  were  the  officers  of 
the  Court.  Each  Laird,  as  he  entered,  was 
indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  hangman 
was  in  waiting  to  trice  him  neatly  up,  with 
one  of  the  rafters  of  the  barn  for  a  gallows 
tree.  The  last  of  the  nineteen  Lairde, 
however,  becoming  suspicious  when  he  saw 


so  many  of  his  friends  enter  the  Court,  not 
one  of  whom  returned,  made  tracks  in  an 
opposite  direction  and  escaped. 

Naturally  enough,  there  were  complaints 
of  the  way  in  which  justice  was  administered 
inBraemar.  The  faimessof  the  trial, indeed, 
could  not  be  questioned,  to  do  that  would 
hare  been  contempt  of  CDurt ;  but  the  legal 

Kint  was  raised,  that  the  Court  had  not 
en  held  openly,  as  is  the  essence  of  a 
Court  of  Justice,  bat  in  a  closed  building. 
To  tiaa  it  was  triumphantly  answered, 
"that  the  Court-house  had  more  windows 
than  days  in  the  year,"  the  bam  having 
been  a  wattled  construction,  with  any 
number  of  openings  to  the  light  of  day. 

A  more  terrible,  and,  probably,  a  truer 
story  is  that  told  by  Walter  Scott,  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Gordons,  when  the  Far- 
quharsons were  hemmed  in  and  massacred, 
and  only  the  children  of  tender  years 
spared  from  the  slaughter.  These  were 
taken  to  Castle  Gordon,  and  fed  like  pigs 
from  a  trough,  till  the  Laird  of  Grant 
took  compassion  on  them,  and  had  them 
distributed  among  his  clan  for  decent 
bringing  up. 

The  vale  of  the  Don  will  also  lead  us 
to  the  wild  scenes  of  the  Highlands,  and 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river,  command- 
ing one  of  the  passes,  stands  Ejldrummie 
Castle,  once  the  refuge  of  the  wife  of 
Eobert  Bruce,  his  youngest  brother,  Nigel, 
and  the  Countess  of  Bucban.  How  the 
Castle  was  taken,  Nigel  put  to  death, 
and  the  Countess  of  Buchan  imprisoned 
in  a  cage  in  Berwick  Castle,  is  familiar  to 
all  acquainted  with  the  histcny  of  the  days 
of  Bruca  At  a  later  period  Rildrummie 
was  held  by  the  sister  of  Bruce,  i^ainst 
Edward  BaUiol  and  the  disinherited  Lords. 

A  railway  now  runs  through  Strathbogie, 
and  by  its  means  we  may  soon  reach  Banff, 
a  well  situated  coast-town,  with  the  modem 
village  of  Macduff  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

A  Tertuous  people  doth  inhabit  thee, 

And  this,  O  Banff  !  thy  greatest  praise  mnst  be. 

But  Banff  has  attractions  more  appre- 
ciated by  connoisseurs  in  the  pleasantness 
of  its  surroundings,  and  the  shaded  privacy 
of  the  charming  grounds  of  Duffhouse. 

There  was  plundering  done  at  Banff  in 
1644,  when  the  Laird  of  Gight,  aud  others, 
with  forty  musqueteers,  all  brave  gentle- 
men, went  down  to  Banff  and  seized  all 
the  town's  magazine  of  arms,  buff  coats, 
pikes,  swords,  carabines,  pistols,  "  yea,  and 
money  also,"  the  taxes  of  the  town,  that 
is,  which  the  Laird  of  Gight  ventured  to  ' 
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borrow  for  his  necessitiea  For  this,  Sir 
George  of  Gight  was  tried  before  the  Par- 
liament  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  might  have 
gone  hard  with  him,  bat  the  Session  wa 
prorogned,  and  he  escaped  soot  free. 

Then,  when  Cumberland  marched  through 
the  town  on  his  way  to  Calloden,  the 
troops  crossing  the  rirer  in  boats,  it  is  told 
how  an  old  man  of  the  town  was  caught 
with  a  notched  stick  in  his  hand,  on  wluch 
it  was  suspected  he  was  marking  the  num- 
ber of  boats  that  crossed  the  river,  and  for 
this  he  was  forthwith  hanged  as  a  spy. 

In  1759,  French  Thurot  appeared  on 
the  coast  with  his  squadron,  threatening  a 
landing,  perhaps  in  concert  with  disaffected 
Jacobites  along  the  shore.  But  a  storm 
dispersed  the  ships,  and  Banff  set  to  work 
to  build  and  man  a  battery,  so  that 
foreigners  might  not  flout  it  again  with 
impunity.  But  the  guns  were  uiien  away 
in  the  long  peace,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
and  Banff  is  once  more  defenceless. 

GOING. 

Moving  about  the  quiet  ways. 

Sittiug  beside  the  hearth. 
Joiniug  as  best  she  can  and  may 

In  the  careless  household  mirth ; 

Yet  always  through  the  haunted  night, 

As  through  the  restless  day, 
Feeling— another  hour  is  passed, 

Of  the  time  that  flies  away. 

The  last  frail  strand  of  the  cable 

Is  paiting,  slow  and  sure. 
That  never  again  to  the  harbour  side 

My  bonny  boat  will  moor. 

My  bonny  boat,  that  may  come  again, 
God  temper  the  wave  and  wind  ! 

To  gladden  sad  eyes  and  yearning  hearts. 
That  now  are  left  behind ; 

May  come  again,  but  not  to  lie 

Safe  by  the  old  home  shore ; 
The  anchor  of  youth  is  almost  weighed, 

They  will  cast  it  never  more. 

And  it*s  oh,  and  it's  oh,  for  the  sinking  dread. 

It's  oh  for  the  climbing  sorrow. 
As  ever  the  cruel,  creeping  night 

Brings  on  the  weary  morrow ! 

Love  that  is  true  must  hush  itself. 

Nor  pain  by  its  useless  cry. 
For  the  young  must  go,  and  the  old  must  bear, 

And  time  goes  by,  goes  by. 


THE  CANNINGS. 


Who  knows  Saint  Mary  Eedcliffe )  It 
is  a  "perpendicular/'  ie.,  fifteenth-century 
church,  all  built  at  the  same  time,  almost 
as  big  as  a  small  cathedral  If  you  are 
forced  to  choose  between  seeiog  it  and 
Bristol  Cathedral,  I  would  say,  ''give 
op  the  latter."    Even  if  you  do  not  leave 


the  railway,  you  can  hardly  help  noticing 
its  fine  tower,  and  spire,  and  splendid 
porch;  for,  true  to  its  name,  it  stands 
well  above  the  smoke  and  dust  which  hide 
the  lower  levels  of  what  was  once  the 
second  city  in  England.  Its  founder  wss 
a  friend  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  at  least 
he  had  the  honour  of  entertainbg  thst 
King  and  lending  him  money.  And  thai, 
like  so  numy  of  our  best  churches,  it  dates 
from  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. 

That  must  have  been  a  strange  tima 
The  nobles  kept  flying  at  each  other's 
throats  till,  like  the  famous  Ealkenny  cats, 
they  had  well-nigh  annihilated  one  another, 
leaving  free  scope  for  Tudor  tyranny,  which 
was  able  to  set  the  poor  remnants  of  the 
sristocracy  at   defiance;   bat   the   lower 
strata  of  society  seem  hardly  to  have  beoi 
more  stirred  than  was  the  French  bour- 
geoisie by  the  similar  but  lees  desperate 
War  of  the  Fronde.    The  fact  is,  Enghuid 
had  for  some  time  been  rapidly  getting 
rich.    The  long  ("hundred  years")  wtf 
had  beaten  down  French  competition;  it 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  trade  war,  in  which 
we  had  Van  Arteveldts  and  other  Flemish 
trading  folk  on  our  side.   Our  wool-staplers 
had  made  money;  and  how  better  could 
they  spend  it  than  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  1     A  wealthy  tradesman    did  not 
usually  found  or  add  to  a  monastery,  as 
the    nobles  of  two  and  three  centuries 
before  had  been  so  fond  of  doing.    The 
friars  had  made  the  monks  unpopular; 
though,    in    fact,    few    monasteries — ex- 
cept those  which,  like  Walsingham,  and 
Canterbury,  and    Beverley,   had   famous 
relics — were  ever  really  popular.   The  poor 
liked  them  because  they  were  fed  at  Uieir 
doors ;  but  burgesses  and  franklins  looked 
on  them  as,  for  the  most  part,  country  clubs 
for  the  aristocracy,  where  men  of  genUe 
birth  put  up  as  they  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  and  where,  when  they  died,  they 
were  prayed  for  quite  apart  from  'Hhe 
mob"  and  their  mass-priests.     A  trades- 
man, therefore,   rebuilt    or   restored  his 
church,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  secure 
for  himself  a  sufficient  number  of  masses, 
but  also  showing  herein  a  certain  amount  of 
public  spirit     Hence,  all  through  all  Esst 
Anglia,  from  Lavenham  and  Woolpit  in 
Suffolk  to  the  Norfolk  '*  marshland,"  you 
find  churches  of  this  date,  the  names  of  the 
wool-staplers  who  built  or  "restored"  them 
being  not  seldom  preserved.    The  same  in 
Somerset,  a  land  of  wool-stapling  and  of 
splendid  "perpendicular"  towers;  andagain 
in  "  the  Devizes,"  where  he  heavy  "  per- 
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pendicolar"  roofs  are  laid  on  Norman 
corbels.  The  feeling  went  on  qnite  late ; 
that  Htde  gem  of  fan-tracery,  the  Chapel 
of  the  Red  Monnt^  at  L3mn,  was  not  built 
tiU  1485. 

In  Bristol,  not  far  from  what  used  to  be 
a  street  of  qaaint  old  honse-fronts,  Narrow 
Wine  Street^  there  used  to  be  an  old  book 
^op,  the  plain  brick  front  of  which  did  not 
prepare  yon  for  the  fine  louvre-lighted  hall 
which  was  behind.    I  believe  the  outside 
has  long  ago  been  made  to  match  the 
inside,  and  the  whole  labelled  "  Ganynge's 
House."    And  Canynge  it  was  who  in  one 
of  hu  mayoralties  built  St  Mary  Redcli£fe. 
He  got  all  his  stone  from  Durdham  Down ; 
and  in  the  church  you  may  see  a  huge  bone 
said  to  belong  to  the  colossal  cow  which 
(as  if  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  tenth 
century  had  been  transplanted  into  the 
fifteenth)  gave  milk   enough  for  all  his 
workmen.    And  from  that  church  Strat- 
ford Canning  took  his  title,  Lord  Stratford 
de  Seddifie.     He  was  Stratford,  as  being 
the  scm  of  Stratford  Canning,  the  banker, 
the  younger  of  Prime  Minister  Canning's 
ivro   uncles;    but    he  was  of   Redcli£fe, 
because  the  Cannings,  though  settled  at 
Osryagh  in  County  Derry  since  Elizabeth's 
time,  daimed  kindred  with  the  famous 
Mayor. 

The  father  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Cannings  was  eldestson  to  Stratford  Canning 
of  Garvagh.  He,  falling  in  love  with  a  pea- 
sant's daughter,  was  duinherited,  and  came 
to  London  with  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  and  what  he  could  make  by 
his  pen.     He  got  to  be  a  newspaper  hack, 
was  called  to  the  Bar  but  remained  briefless, 
and  published  a  volume  of  poems  which 
did  not  make  him  famous.   In  1768  he  met 
Mary  Anne  Costello  (by  her  name  a  coun- 
trywoman of  his  own),  and  married  her, 
the  peasant's  daughter  being,  let  us  hope, 
in  a  better  world.   Bat  Miss  Costello's  face 
was  her  fortune;  and,  like  other  portion- 
less girls,  she  was  probably  a  bad  manager; 
and  in   1771  Oeorge  died,  broken  down 
under  life's  burden,  leaving  her  with  a 
young  son  and  daughter.    She  went  on  the 
stage,  marrying  Bedditch,  an  actor,  after 
whose  death  she  married  a  Plymouth  linen- 
diaper  named  Hunn ;  and,  outliving  him,  en- 
joyed formany  years  the  five  hundreid  pounds 
a  year,  her  son's  pension  as  Under-Secre- 
tary, which  in  1801  he  dutifully  arranged 
to  have  settled  on  her  and  her  daughters. 
This  son  was,  soon  after  his  father's  death, 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Stratford,  the  banker, 
and  by  him  sent  in  due  time  to  Eton. 


For  the  banker  had  thriven,  and  kept  in 
Clement's  Lane  a  sort  of  little  Holland 
House,  to  which  (since  he  was  brother  of 
an  Irish  Viscount)  the  Whigs,  who  have 
always  been  such  thorough  aristocrato,  could 
freely  resort  Eton  was,  therefore,  the  proper 
place  for  one  who  was  privileged  to  enter  life 
in  good  company;  and  at  Eton  young  Can- 
ning's career  justified  his  uncle's  choice.  The 
"Microcosm' — a  school  magazine  got  up  by 
him  along  with  Hookham  Frere,  and  the 
Smiths  of  "  The  Bejected  Addresses  " — is 
worthy  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin." 
Elnight,  the  publisher,  bought  the  copy- 
right for  fifty  pounds.  Of  how  many  school 
magazines,  even  in  this  day  of  greater 
culture,  would  the  copyright  bring  fifty 
shillings  t  At  Oxford  the  brilliant  boy 
kept  up  his  reputation,  getting  the  Chan- 
cellor's Latin  verse  prize,  and  making  friends 
with  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Granvflle,  etc 
Entering  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  got  into  that 
paradise  of  fashionable  Whigs,  Devonshue 
House,  when  out  buret  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  At  once  the  Whig  dovecotes  were 
in  a  flutter,  and  a  flight  of  notabilities — 
Spencer,  Wyndham,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Burke  himself— entered  the  Tory  camp. 
Canning  soon  followed,  frightened  by 
Godwin's  proposal  that^  in  case  of  a 
revolution,  he  should  head  the  English 
Jacobins. 

So  Canning  went  straight  to  Pitt,  partly 
moved  by  the  shabby  way  in  which  the 
Whigs  treated  Burke  and  Sheridan,  as 
they  afterwards  did  O'Connell,  dozens  of 
them  giving  up  White's  because  "Big 
0"  was  elected  to  that  choicest  of  Whig 
dubs. 

Under  Pitt,  Canning  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  1794;  and  he  tells  his  college 
friend.  Lord  Morley,  how  he  felt  when  he 
saw  some  of  the  members  laughing.  Two 
years  after  he  became  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  soon  began  the 
"  Anti- Jacobin,"  in  which  the  Liberals 
were  subjected  to  the  raillery  which  had 
usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  "the  stupid 
party,"  as  the  Tories  have  so  often  been 
called. 

Frere  wrote  in  this,  and  the  Smiths,  and 
even  Pitt  himself.  But  the  only  piece  of 
which  the  popularity  has  lasted  is  the 
"  Needy  Knife-grinder."  Most  of  us  know 
how  the  Badical  got  hold  of  thb  man,  and 
told  him  how  oppressed  he  was,  and  urged 
him  to  make  a  stand  against  those  who 
were  depriving  him  of  his  rights.  The  knife- 
grinder  listens,  and  when  the  orator  stops 
asks  for  sixpence  to  drink  his  honour's 
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health.  Whereupon  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  man  bursts  out  with : 

I  Rive  thee  sixpence !  I  would  see  thee  hanj^ed  first : 
Wretch,  whom   no  sense  of  wrong  can  rouse  to 

venffeance, 
Poor  puling  caitiff,  reprobate  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast ! 

The  anti-Jacobins  were  nothing  if  not 
classical — those  were  the  days  when  a  line 
from  Horace  or  Virgil  was  essential  in  a 
neat  speech ;  and  the  metre  of  the  kuife- 
srinder  is  Sapphic,  often  tried  since, 
bat  seldom  with  such  success. 

In  1800  Canniog  married  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  and  Miss  Scott.  This 
made  him  independent  of  office,  and  when 
Pitt,  who  had  carried  the  Union  by  pro- 
mising Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
resigned  to  save  appearances,  Canning 
resigned  too.  In  1807  he  became  Foreign 
Minister  under  his  wife's  sister's  husband; 
and  to  him  is  due  the  credit,  such  as  it  is, 
of  Lord  Cathcart's  carrying  ofif  the  Danish 
fleet,  while  he  charged  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  slowness  in  sending  reinforcements 
the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
and  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Oorunna.  Hence 
war  to  the  knife,  or  rather  to  the  pistol, 
between  the  two  statesmen.  A  duel  was 
fought,  and  at  the  second  fire  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  a  coat  button  shot  away,  and 
Canning  got  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 
This  quarrel  broke  up  the  Portland  Minis- 
try. Perceval  came  in;  and  Canning, 
refusing  to  take  office,  helped  him  by 
vigorous  speeches  in  support  of  the  war. 
He  also  went  in  for  literature,  writing  in 
the  "  Quarterly"  a  humorous  article  on  the 
bullion  question  (1808),  and  getting  cloRe 
friends  with  Scott.  "I  admire  your  *Lady 
of  the  Lake '  "  (said  he)  "  more  and  more 
every  time  I  read  it ;  but  what  a  thousand 
pities  it  is  that  you  didn't  write  it  in  the 
grand  and  heroic  couplet  of  Dryden  1  Do 
you  know  IVe  a  great  mind  to  clothe  some 
parts  of  your  fine  poem  in  a  Dryden  ic 
habit."  If  he  did  so,  he  was  wise  enouv^h 
not  to  publish  the  attempt;  but  Scoto's 
"Poacher,"  a  poor  imitation  of  Crabbe, 
and  a  few  other  little-read  pieces  were,  no 
doubt,  due  to  Canning's  suggestion. 

When  Perceval  was  shot,  Lord  Liverpool 
became  Premier,  and  he  wanted  Canning 
to  be  his  Foreign  Secretary.  But  Canning, 
though  he  told  his  friends :  "Two  years  at  the 
Foreign  Office  jast  now  would  be  worth  ten 
yearsof  life  to  me" — refused, because  his  rival, 
Castlereagh,  was  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  So,  saying  in  the  grand  style  of 
the  day :  "  My  political  allegiance  is  buried 


in  the  grave  of  Pitt,"  he  went  abroid, 
partly  for  his  eldest  son's  health.  He 
came  in  during  his  absence  for  one  of  those 
good  things  which  are  the  envy  of  the 
modem  place-hunter.  The  King  of  Pot- 
tugal  was  coming  back  from  Brazil,  and 
Canning  was  appointed  to  welcome  him  as 
Ambassador  Fztraordinary  at  a  salary  of 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year!  He 
got  home  again  in  time  to  help  his  party 
to  pass  the  Six  Acts,  which  for  a  time 
made  Government  in  England  a  pure 
despotism ;  but  he  managed  to  be  out  of 
the  way  at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  thereby 
enraging  George  IV.,  who,  however,  when 
Lord  Castlereagh  killed  hJmself,  was  toM 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  nobody 
but  Canning  could  fill  the  vacant  Foreign 
Secretaryship.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that 
his  policy  was  not  quite  the  same  as  hii 
predecessor's.  The  '*  Holy  Alliance  "  was 
for  crushing  all  attempts  to  modify  the 
despotisms  which  had  been  everywhere 
founded  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  "  No," 
said  Canning,  "  England  can't  help  at  that 
game.  We'll  maintain  the  parcelling  oat 
of  Europe  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
though  we  don't  half  like  it ;  but  we  hold 
every  nation  to  be  free  to  do  as  it  Hkea 
within  its  own  boundaries,  and  when  we 
please  we  will  resist  any  attack  on  this 
freedom."  This  was  in  1822.  Two  years 
before,  Portugal  and  Naples  had  gone  in 
for  Constitutional  Government ;  but  Nea- 
politan freedom  was  at  once  crushed  down 
by  Austria,  without  a  word  of  protest  from 
Ed  gland.  From  Portugal  the  Constita- 
tional  movement  spread  to  Spain ;  and  in 
1823  the  French  crossed  the  frontier  and 
put  down  the  Spanish  Liberals,  England 
again  declining  to  interfere,  but  taking  the 
rather  dishonourable  course  of  abetting  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  their  revolt,  '^calling," 
as  Canning  grandiloquently  expressed  it| 
"  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old."  Perhaps  more 
"buncombe"  was  talked  about  this,  and 
more  self-glorification  indulged  in,  than 
about  anything  that  has  happened  since  the 
end  of  the  long  war.  The  fact  is,  it  was 
a  very  poor  business.  The  Spanish  Ameri- 
can States  have  not  done  much,  while 
their  loss  weakened  Spain ;  and  the  result 
was  that  ever  since,  the  Spaniards  have 
hated  us,  and  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
spent  in  the  Peninsular  War  were  thrown 
away,  as  far  as  securing  their  affection  is 
concerned. 

In  Portugal,  by  the  way,  we  did  just  the 
same  that  we  had  bitterly  condemned  the 
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French  for  doing  in  Spain — that  is,  we 
interfered  with  an  armed  force  which  drove 
oat  the  absolatist,  Don  Miguel ;  only,  as 
Brazil  was  quite  tranquil,  the  French  could 
not  repay  us  in  kind  by  helping  that  Portu- 
guese colony  to  independence. 

Three  years  after,  Canning  went  to  Paris, 
and  made  thorough  friends  with  Charles 
the  Tenth.  "  What  a  pity  it  is  we  two 
nations  did  not  understand  one  another ! " 
^d  the  King.  "Had  we  done  so,  my 
brother  Louis's  army  would  never  have 

Herofiaed  into  Spaia"  Canning  was  asked 
to  the  Royal  "  dinner  in  public/'  that  sur- 
yiyal  of  medieval  customs,  to  which  no  one 
not  of  Royal  blood  had  ever  been  invited, 
except  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince 
Mettenich. 

The  shadow  of  death  was  on  Canning 
when  the  Great  Powers  began  to  intervene 
in  the  Greek  insurrectionary  war.     This 
probably  accounts  for  the  strange  clause 
aboat  the  forced  armistice  which,  by  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Navarino,  gave    Kussia   a^  predominance 
that  Canning  would  have  been  the   last 
to  accord  to  her.     His  maxim  was :  "  We 
most  on  no  account  go  to  war  with  Turkey 
to  force  her  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece;"  at  the  same  time  he 
acquiesced  in  the  secret  Article  which  em- 
powered the  allied  fleets  to  insist  on  an 
armistice  by  force  of  arms.     This  proves 
weakness ;  and  we  are  not  astonished  that 
foor  weeks  after  signing  such  an  unsatisfac- 
tory treaty  Canning  died.    He  had  caught  a 
shocking  cold  at  the  Duke  of  York's  funeral. 
It  was  bitter  January  weather,   and  the 
"Cabinet"  was  kept  for  two  hours  standing 
on  the  cold  stones  in  St.  George's  Chapel 
before  the  Hoyal  mourners  were  ready. 
*' Stand  on  your  cocked  hat,"  whispered 
Canning  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  complained 
that  he  had  lost  all  feeling  in  his  feet.   Un- 
happily he  neglected  to  stand  on  his  own 
hat     Perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  spoil  it, 
for  Canning  had  that  penny-wisdom  which, 
like  a  strange  vein,  crosses  the  minds  of 
niany  great  men.      Here's  an  instance  of 
it.    He  lived   at  Brompton;    and  when 
the  House  was  sitting  he  used  to  stop 
hiB  coach  just  west  of  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
Thence    he    would    walk    down    Consti- 
tution Hill,   bidding  the  coachman  meet 
him  at  the  same  place — to  save  the  turn- 
pike.   Anyhow,  he  saved  his  hat  and  lost 
htt  life,  for  the  cold  got  hold  of  him ;  and 
the  cruel  badgering  he  suffered  all  the 
session — Lord  Grey  making  such  a  savage 
attack  on  him  in  the  Lords  that  he  seriously 
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thought  of  taking  a  peerage  in  order  to 
answer  him  face  to  face  prevented  his 
rallying.  He  tried  Bath  and  Brighton, 
but  in  vain.  The  effort  to  hold  together 
his  patchwork  Ministry — ^for  Peel  and  Wel- 
lington would  not  serve  under  him — was 
too  much  for  him.  That  he  should  have 
been  made  Premier  at  all  by  such  a  Tory 
as  George  the  Fourth  is  strange. 

So  Canning  died — a  strange  mixture; 
Liberal  abroad, strictly Conservativeabroad ; 
his  own  explanation  of  the  anomaly  being, 
that  in  each  case  he  took  the  weaker  side 
— and  with  him  died  the  grandiose  style  of 
oratory,  though  Lord  Beaconsfield  after- 
wards did  a  good  deal  to  bring  it  to  life 
again. 

His  first  cousin,  Stratford,  was  the 
banker's  youngest  son.  The  banker  had 
shared  his  brother's  fate — ^was  disinherited 
because  of  a  mesalliance.  But  the  marriage 
turned  out  a  success;  for  the  wit  and 
beauty  of  Mehetabel  Patrick  helped  to 
make  the  banker's  house  a  favourite 
supper-place  for  Fox  and  Sheridan  and 
other  big  Whips.  This  was  invaluable  to 
both  the  cousins ;  it  probably  led  to  their 
being  sent  to  Eton,  and  there  it  gave  them 
a  start  with  the  friendship  of  all  the 
young  celebrities.  Stratford,  sixteen  years 
younger  than  his  cousin,  seems  to  have 
run  about  pretty  much  as  he  liked  at 
Windsor.  To  Eton  boys  George  the  Third 
was  a  deal  more  accessible  than  his 
granddaughter  is  even  to  Ambassadors. 
There  Stratford  Canning  met  Addtngton 
and  Pitt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Tory  set, 
who  won  him  over  by  taking  him  to  hear 
the  debates.  He  became  Captain  of  Eton, 
and  therefore  went  to  King's,  Cambridge,  liv- 
ing in Walpole's  old  roomf,  and  not  troubling 
himself  about  reading.  Before  he  had 
finished  residence  his  cousin,  who  through- 
out life  helped  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  sent 
him  as  secretary  with  the  embassy  which 
tried  to  persuade  the  Danes  that  seizing 
their  fleet  was  a  real  act  of  kindness  to 
them;  and  he  got  his  degree  by  decree 
of  the  Cambridge  senate,  by  virtue  of 
"absence  on  the  Ring's  service."  Had 
he  not  been  away  he  would  not  have  had 
to  go  through  an  examination;  King's 
College  at  that  time,  and  long  after, 
kept  itself  independent  of  the  University, 
and  its  rules.  Next  year  (1808)  he  w«b 
sent  with  Mr.  Adair  to  Constantinople  to 
try  to  make  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  so  that  the  Russian  army  on  the 
Danube  might  be  free  to  take  the  French 
in  flank. 
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Adair  was  so  disgusted  with  the  delays, 
and  shuffles,  and  double-shuffles,  and  plots, 
and  counterplots  of  Turkish  diplomacy, 
that  he  got  himself  transferred  to  Vienna; 
and  young  Canning  was  left  alone,  "  en- 
tirely^ forgotten  by  the  Government; 
'  steering  by  the  stars;'  the  most  important 
despatch  Marquis  Wellesley  sent  me,  rela- 
ting not  to  our  policy  but  to  some  classical 
MSS.,  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Se- 
raglio." He  had  the  French  and  Austrian 
Ambassadors  countermining  him;  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  incurable  Micawberish  pro- 
crastination of  the  Turks ;  and  it  was  only 
by  taking  on  himself  to  order  Captain  Hope 
to  bring  up  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to 
prevent  French  privateers  from  selling  their 
prizes  in  Turkish  ports  that  he  forc^  the 
Sultan  to  be  in  earnest.  This  give  the  Turks 
a  taste  of  his  mettle,  and  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  great  Eltchi  (Ambassador), 
which  clung  to  him  through  life.  So 
what  between  showing  a  bold  front  and 
a  grand  manner,  and  resolutely  deter- 
mining not  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  and  also 
crying  up  Wellington's  victories  in  Spain, 
thereby  proving  that  England  and  not  France 
was  the  stronger  power,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  signed, 
(May,  1812),  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
enable  Tschitschakofif  and  hisj  army  to 
march  upon  Napoleon,  thus  doing  (as 
Wellington  said,  in  the  bombastic  style  of 
the  day),  "the  most  important  service  to 
this  country  and  to  the  world  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  to  per- 
form." 

Sick  of  '*  honourable  exile"  at  the  Porte 
(he  always  hankered  after  a  high  ministerial 
appointment  at  home),  he  then  came  away, 
his  work  for  the  time  being  done,  and  went  to 
Paris  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  saw, 
for  the  only  time,  the  handsome  young 
Nicholas,  destined  to  be  his  life-long 
enemy.  He  next  had  a  very  difficult  bit 
of  diplomacy — to  settle  the  rivalries  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  and  weld  them  into  a 
"neutral  and  guaranteed"  State.  And 
then  he  was  sent  to  Washington,  where 
things  were  in  such  a  ticklish  state,  that 
cross-grained  Secretary  Adams  said  to  him : 
"  Sir,  it  took  us  of  late  several  years  to  go 
to  war  with  you  for  the  redress  of  our 
grievances ;  renew  these  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, and  it  won't  take  so  many  weeks 
to  produce  the  same  efifect." 

The  chief  grievance  was  the  right  of 
search  for  British  seamen,  and  our  way  of 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  Cannme 
managed  to  smooth  things  over ;  but  he  did 


not  like  America  and  the  Americans;  and 
in  1824  he  went  again  to  Turkey,  and 
tried  hard  to  do  his  best  for  the  Tarks  in 
their  war  with  Greece.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  at  the  last  gasp,  would  gladly  have 
accepted  half  independence  and  Tarkiah 
garrisons  in  their  fortresses,  but  Turkey 
was  so  blindly  stubborn  that  she  forced  on 
Navarino,  and  threw  the  whole  game  into 
Russia's  hands. 

Then  Stratford  Canning  had  a  long  rest, 
and  got  into  Parliament,  where  he  made 
but  a  poor  figure.  In  1832  he  was  sent  on 
a  fool's  errand  to  Portugal  to  try  to  make 
friends  between  Dons  Pedro  and  MigueL 
Then  they  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  bnt 
Nicholas  would  not  receive  him,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  would  not  send  any  one 
instead,  and  for  years  we  had  no  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Czar's  Court  At  last,  in 
1841,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  for 
the  next  sixteen  years  (with  only  one 
break,  during  which  at  home  he  wis 
made  Viscount),  he  worked  hard  to  saye 
Turkey,  insisting  on  reforms,  taking  away 
all  real  ground  of  complaint  from  Kossia 
by  getting  the  Turks  to  give  way  about  the 
Holy  Places,  and  securing  (by  the  Hatti- 
Sheriff  of  Gulhan^)  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  all  Turkish  subjects  withont 
distinction  of  religion.  He  found  time, 
too,  to  get  leave  for  Layard  (to  whom 
he  supplied  the  money)  to  carry  on  his 
<l>ggii>gs  &t  Nineveh,  thereby  checkmating 
the  French,  whose  Consul,  Botta,  bad 
already  begun  unearthing  the  famous 
sculptures. 

But  Eussia  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
fight;  Prince  Mentchikoff  was  farioos 
at  having  been  out-manoeuvred  by  the 
EoglUhman,  and  he  made  his  master  ss 
mad  as  himself ;  and  the  Czar  demanded, 
as  his  ultimatum,  the  suzerainty  over  the 
thirteen  million  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  con- 
ceded, and  the  Eussian  armies  were 
ordered  across  the  Pruth. 

The  desire  to  crush  an  Ambassador  who 
had*  so  long  bearded  him  and  thwarted  his 
agents,  went  for  a  great  deal  in  the  Czar's 
mad  decision. 

After  the  war,  during  which  Stratford 
Canning  used  all  his  effoit)  to  bring  in 
Austria  and  Prussia — for  nothing  was  more 
hateful  to  him  than  our  alliance  with  '*  that 
adventurer,  Louis  Bonaparte  " — he  settled 
in  England,  still  hoping  for  office^  hot 
getting  instead  the  Garter,  an  Oxford 
D.C.L,  and  a  Cambridge  LLD.  The  bad 
ways  that  the  Turks  got  into  when  hispupili 
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Abd-el-Mejid,  was  lacceeded  by  the  reck- 
lessly  extravagant  Abd-el-Aziz,    cloaded 
his  latter  days ;   it  was  heart-breakiog  to 
see  the  people  for  whom  he  had  worked  so 
hard  and  so  long,  going  backward  instead  of 
keeping  along   the   line    of    wholesome 
reform  on  which  he  had  set  them.   Still  he 
lired  to  be  ninety- four,  writing  poetry  and 
reDgious  essays  up  to  the  very  last,  oat- 
liying  by  eighteen  years  his  first  coosin's 
only  sorviying  son,  the  Indian  Goyemor- 
GeneraL  Those  are  the  three  whose  statues 
stand  close  together  in  the  Abbey.  There  Is 
no  other  famous  name  in  the  fainily.    They 
shone  like  a  constellation  of  meteors ;  and 
now  all  that  is  leftis  the  Garragh-Cannings, 
of  Derry,  whose  ancestor  made  the  right 
mirriage,  uid  remained  (as  his  posterity 
haye  done)  in  the  obscurity  of  a  small 
Irish  Lord. 

Of  "Clemency  Cannings"  the  Indian 
Goremor,  not  many  words  need  be  said ; 
his  title  reminds  ns  how  differently  he  was 
estimated  by  different  parties.  Bom  in 
1812,  he,  too,  was  an  Eton  boy,  and  was  at 
Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford,  with  Gladstone.  In 
1837  he  succeeded  to  the  title  which,  after 
the  great  statesman's  death,  had  been  con- 
ferred on  his  mother.  After  a  number  of 
minor  appointments  (for  his  father's  son 
was  pretty  sure  of  office).  Lord  Aberdeen 
made  him  Postmaster-General  in  1853; 
and  two  years  later  Lord  Palmerston 
sent  him  to  India  to  succeed  Lord  Dal- 
hoaeie. 

Soon  began  the  muttered  thunder  which 
heralded  the  Mutiny.  The  Sepoys  cried 
oat  against  sea  seryice ;  they  had  enlisted 
to  fight  on  land,  and  could  not  lose  caste 
by  being  sent  to  Burmah  across  the  "black 
water."  But  Canning  was  firm,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  pointy  the  Sepoys  went, 
Dorsing  their  wrath  till  by-and-by.  Then 
came  on  the  greased  cartridges,  followed 
by  Ae  outbreak,  "  due,"  (says  Sir  John 
Kaye)  ^to  our  being  too  English;  and," 
he  adds,  "  it  was  only  because  we  were 
English,  that  when  it  arose  it  did  not 
utterly  oyerwhelm  us." 

Cannbg  was  blamed  for  not  realising  at 
the  outset  Uiat  it  was  a  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. For  a  long  time  he  would  not  let  the 
Calcutta  English  form  a  Volunteer  regi- 
ment. In  restricting  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  he  included  the  English  as  well 
M  the  Natiye  newspapers;  and  no  one 
can  be  astonished  at  his  so  doing  who 
remembers  how,  eyen  at  home,  the  press 
lost  its  head.  He  disarmed  ciyilian 
Eogliah  as  well  as  Natiyes ;  and  no  wonder. 


when  *'  Pandy-potting "  had  become  a 
general  amusement^  and  when  eyen  soidiern 
of  the  line,  as  soon  as  they  stepped  off 
their  ship,  would  fix  bayonets  and  begin 
to  hunt  down  "  niggers "  in  the  Oalcutta 
streets.  The  fact  ip,  it  was  a  panic,  and 
fear  is  always  cruel ;  and  Canniog  had  the 
nenre  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  English- 
men from  behaying  worse  than  tigers. 
Where  energy  was  the  thing,  he  was  ener- 
getic enough.  When  Sir  H.  Lawrence 
asked  for  full  powers  in  Oadh,  he  at 
once  granted  them  (he  had  long  before 
made  Lawrence  Chief  Commissioner  there, 
in  lieu  of  the  incapable  who  had  let  things 
fall  into  confusion).  He  held  out  against 
John  Lawrence,  who  was  for  giying  up  all 
the  country  beyond  the  Indus ;  and,  by- 
and-by,  he,  with  more  questionable  ri^ht, 
stood  out  against  Ontram,  who  wanted  to 
draw  distinctions  between  the  rebel  and 
non-rebel  talookdirs,  and  sternly  instated 
that  "all  the  land  of  Oadh  was  confiscate 
to  the  British  Goyemment" 

Cold  and  reseryed,  and  slow  in  making 
up  his  mind,  he  was  neyer  a  popular  Go- 
vernor ;  but  the  Natives  felt  that  he  was 
just;  and  the  assurance  he  gave  them  that 
the  annexation  policy  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  adoption  should  be  sanctioned  as  a 
right,  did  much  to  restore  quiet.  In  that  ter- 
rible time,  men  like  Lord  Clyde  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  calm  courage  and  firm- 
ness, and  by  the  thorough  trust  he  reposed 
in  subordinates  of  proved  ability.  He  was 
magnanimous,  too  (a  very  rare  quality), 
and  never  attempted,  all  through  the  storm 
of  obloqoy  that  beat  on  him,  to  right  him- 
self by  blaming  his  countrymea  When 
we  think  how  one  little  blunder  might 
have  lost  us  our  Empire,  we  may  well  t>e 
thankful  we  had  such  a  Governor.  He 
was  worthy  of  his  father  and  his  cousin. 


CARD  GAMES. 


Not  quite  forgotten  by  a  generation 
accustomed  to  hear  itself  called  rising, 
now  fairly  risen,  and  perhaps  alas  I  even 
on  the  decline,  is  the  Pope  Joan  board,  a 
cheerful  family  altar,  about  which  burnt 
the  candles,  moulds  or  sperm  as  the  case 
might  be.  but  always  attended  by  the  use- 
ful snuffers,  when  on  the  long  winter 
evenings  young  and  old,  but  chiefly  young, 

Sthered  about  the  table  round.  A  breatb- 
18  interest  hung  about  the  game ;  for  on 
some  of  the  chances  the  stakes  often  ac- 
cumulated to  hieh  figures :  there  mieht  be 
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sixpences  even  in  the  compartment  of  the 
board  so  long  uncleared ;  fourpenny  pieces 
larking  among  the  shoals  of  fish,  those 
charming  mother-of-pearl  fish,  such  stores 
of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  carefol 
housekeepers  of  long  ago.  There  was 
Matrimony,  always  popular,  the  winning  of 
which  caused  such  delightful  confusion  to 
the  ingenuous  maid  of  the  period ;  there 
was  Intrigue,  that  unhallowed  flirtation 
between  Queen  and  Knave ;  and  the  Pope 
herself,  the  nine  of  diamonds,  otherwise 
known  as  the  "Curse  of  Scotland; ''  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  well-informed  person 
of  the  period  had  something  to  say  about 
the  battle  of  Culloden  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

Pope  Joan  has  survived  to  the  present 
day  in  the  modified  form  of  "Newmarket^" 
and  a  family  connection,  known  as  Matri- 
mony, was  in  existence  for  some  time,  till 
superseded  by  the  foreign  importation  of 
Besiqua  And  Besique  had  long  flourished 
as  a  local  and  provincial  game  of  the  Sologne 
before  it  was  taken  up  in  Paris  and  then 
spread  throughout  the  world.  But  when 
we  turn  the  other  way  and  enquire  into 
ancestry  of  this  and  other  card  games,  we 
are  upon  a  track  where  the  lights  are  few 
and  the  indications  doubtful.  As  to  Pope 
Joan  herself,  apart  from  the  conditions 
that  attach  to  her,  she  was  familiar  to  the 
early  German  card-makers,  who  relished 
her  as  a  kind  of  slur  upon  the  Papacy.  *'A 
satiric  figure,  for  which  the  author  had  his 
head  cut  off,''  is  the  description  of  her 
ladyship  in  a  pack  of  cards  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  to  its  double  testi- 
mony against  Pope  and  Pretender,  pos- 
sibly Pope  Joan,  as  a  game,  owes  its  early 
popularity. 

But,  in  its  origin,  "  Pope  "  had  nothing 
to  do  with  such  burning  questions.  It 
was  originally  "  Le  Poque,"  a  patois  for 
poche,  or  pocket,  alluding  to  the  receptacle 
for  the  stakes,  and  came  to  us  from  France, 
probably  with  the  Protestant  refugees. 
But  Poque  itself  is  only  a  modification  of 
the  more  ancient  game  of  Hoc.  The  Hoes 
were  the  four  Kings,  the  Queen  of  Spades, 
and  the  Knave  of  Diamonds,  each  of  which 
when  played  was  entitled  to  a  stake. 
Hoc  was  the  favourite  game  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  which  he  introduced  from  Italy. 
Possibly  Pope  and  Cardinals  played  the 
game  at  the  Vatican ;  and  this  was  the  game 
that  Mazarin  played  in  his  last  moments, 
as  is  related  in  contemporaneous  memoirs. . 
"  The  Commander  of  Souvr^  held  bis  cards; 
he  made  a  fine  coup,  and  eagerly  told  His 


Eminence,  thinking  to  give  him  pleasure. 
'Commander,'  repued  he  with  fine  com- 
posure, '  I  lose  more  here  on  my  bed,  than 
you  can  win  for  me  at  the  card  table.'" 
Presentlv  the  Pope's  Nuncio  arrived  with 
the  final  absolution,  and  cards  were  put 
away  with  a  last  sigh  of  regret 

Other  card  games  wiU  be  found  with 
even  more  ancient  pedigrees,  although 
generaUy  begitmiog  in  French  sources.  But 
Primero,  wUch  is  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear in  our  literature,  is  the  only  card 
game  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  who  de- 
scribes Henry  the  Eighth  as  *'left  at 
Primero,''  whfle  Falstaff"  remorsefully  owns 
to  having  forsworn  himself  at  Primero. 
This  Primero  seems  to  have  a  Spanish 
origin,  and  was  probably  introduced  to  the 
English  Court  in  the  suite  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon.  The  game  was  played  with  four 
cards  in  each  hand.  The  prime,  from 
which  the  game  takes  its  name,  is  to  baye 
the  four  cards  of  different  suits  ;  the  flush 
also  counts,  or  the  four  cards  of  the  same 
suit,  and  there  is  also  the  point  or  the 
numbers  of  the  cards  reckoned  according 
to  an  artificial  scale.  But  the  great  feature 
of  Primero  is  the  vyeing,  where  the  bold 

f)Iayer  may  raise  the  stakes  almost  ad 
ibitum,  and  tibe  other  must  either  coyer 
the  increased  stake  or  forfeit  his  original 
deposit  Hence,  Primero  is  the  ancestor 
of  such  gambling  games  as  Post  and  Pair, 
once  a  favourite  game  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land ;  of  the  almost  forgotten  Brag,  once 
so  popular  that  the  great  Mr.  Hoyle  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  game :  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  famous  American  game  of 
Poker,  if  that  can  be  called  a  game  which 
is  only  an  instrument  for  enormous  and 
indefinite  gambling. 

A  much  finer  description  of  game  is 
Piquet,  which  has  held  its  ground  for 
three  centuries  at  least  It  was  known  in 
Eosland  as  Cent  or  Sant,  from  the  score, 
yirhich  usually  ran  up  to  a  hundred.  An 
English  variety  was  Gleek,  which  was 
played  with  twelve  cards  like  Piquet,  but 
by  three  players  instead  of  two.  In  Piquet 
the  smaller  cards  are  thrown  out  of  the 
pack,  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives — as 
in  Moli^re's  time,  whose  game  of  Piquet  in 
Les  Facheux  will  be  familiar  to  all  loryers 
of  the  game— and  at  a  later  period  the 
sizes.  And  to  this  rearrangement  of  the 
packs  we  may  attribute  the  promotion  of 
the  ace  to  be  the  head  of  the  suit,  in  all 
games  that  derive  from  this  source.  With 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  players  more 
cards  are  required,  and  hence  at  Gleek  the 
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deoees  and  treys  only  are  thrown  out, 
while  the  talon  or  stock,  the  remainder 
after  each  player  has  received  his  twelve 
cards,  is  still  eight  cards,  as  at  Piquet 

Now  the  man  who  first  insisted  on 
making  a  fourth  in  the  game,  is  deserving 
of  all  honour  as  the  practical  originator  of 
Whist  It  might  have  been  at  uie  drum- 
head during  some  tedious  siege  in  the 
CivO  Wars;  it  might  have  been  by  the 
Christmas  fire;  anyhow,  there  was  the 
fourth  man,  and  to  bring  him  in  with  his 
.  twelve  cardj?,  the  pack  remaining  inelastic, 

I  either  the  whole  fifty-two  cards  of  the 
pack  must  be  played,  and  the  stock  or 
remainder  left  at  four,  or  the  stock  must 
be  given  up  altogether  and  the  treys  taken 
in.  Either  alternative  was  adopted,  and 
the  result  was  the  two  games  known  as 
fiofi  and  Honours  (alias  Slamm),  and 
Whist 

Hus  will  be  seen  from  the  description 
.  ci  the  two  games    in    the    ''Compleat 

II  Gamester"  ot  1674,  compiled  by  W. 
Cotton,  the  friend  of  Jzaak  Walton,  who 
bad  akeady  had  a  hand  in  the  "  Compleat 
Angler/' 

"At  Rnfif  and  Honours,"  writes  our 
author,  "  four  players  have  twelve  apiece, 
four  are  left  in  the  stock,  the  uppermost 
is  turned  up,  and  that  is  trumps.  He  that 
hadi  the  ace  (of  trumps)  rufifs,  that  ip,  he 
takes  in  the  four  cards  and  lays  out  four 
others.  They  score  honours  two  and  four. 
They  say  honours  are  split.  If  either  side 
are  at  eight  groats  he  hath  the  benefit  of 
calling  '  can  ye,'  if  he  has  two  honours,  and 
if  the  other  answer  '  one,'  the  game  is  up, 
which  is  nine  in  aU." 

"At  Whist  they  put  out  the  deuces  and 
take  in  no  stock ;  and  it  is  called  Whist 
from  the  silence  that  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  play." 

The&e  modifications,  it  must  be  said, 
bad  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the 
game.  The  ''show"  of  Piquet,  the  point, 
the  sequence,  the  four  or  three  aces,  etc., 
had  been  abandoned  as  inappropriate  to 
tile  wider  game,  and  only  the  play  of 
Piquet  had  been  retained  with  the  vital 
iddition  of  trumps. 

The  original  idea  of  trumps  as  a  suit 
overpowering  and  mastering  all  others,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  very  infancy  of  card- 
I^ymg.  The  old  Tarot  packs  had  a  suit 
of  pictured  cards  of  greater  dignity  and 
authority  than  the  rest  These  represent 
|*l6s  grands,"  a  house  of  hereditary  trumps, 
v>  f'act,  with  their  veto  on  the  d#i£|^  4l 
Uio  lest  of  the  pack.    And  this  notion, 


modified  in  a  democratic  sense,  by  accord- 
ing predominance  to  each  common  suit  in 
turn  as  chance  may  determine,  transmitted 
in  popular  games  of  which  we  have  now  no 
account,  rendered  possible  the  modem 
game  of  Whist,  with  its  almost  infinite 
inductions  and  combinations. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Whist,  as 
given  by  Cotton,  has  hardly  been  super- 
seded by  modem  criticism,  and  its  pro- 
bability seems  greater  when  it  is  considered 
how  great  a  contrast  the  game  is  in  that 
respect  to  its  worthy  predecessors.  For 
Piquet  is  evidently  a  chatty,  conversational 
game.  It  seems  to  suggest  a  polished 
salon,  diamond  rings,  snufi'-boxes,  the 
powdered  peruque,  and  delicate  hands 
enclosed  in  laced  mffles.  From  the  Piquet 
table  rises  continually  a  gentle  murmur 
of  modish  voices.  **  My  point  is  so-and-so, 
Madame  la  Gomtesse."  '*  Ab,  but  it  is  not 
good.  Monsieur  le  Baron."  *'I  have  the 
honour  to  hold  tierce  from  King,"  and  so 
on;  while,  as  play  goes  on,  the  score  is 
called  continually,  and  questions  asked 
from  time  to  time.  Contrast  all  this  with 
the  rigour  and  silence  of  Whist,  and  it 
seems  natural  enough  that  the  Mrs.  Harris 
of  the  period,  called  upon  to  give  it  a  name, 
should  reply  "  Whist" 

The  silence  of  Whist,  it  was  felt  by 
professional  players,  might  be  improved 
by  judicious  manoeuvring.  "  He  that  can 
by  craft  overlook  his  adversaries'  game," 
writes  Cotton,  "would  much  advantage 
thereby ; "  and  our  author  describes  a  system 
of  signalling  which  contrasts  forcibly  with 
modern  refinements  of  the  kind. 

"By  the  wink  of  one  eye,  or  putting 
one  finger  on  the  nose  or  table,"  writes 
Cotton,  *'  it  signifies  one  honour,  shutting 
both  eyes  two,"  with  other  refinements  as 
charmingly  simple  and  ingenioos. 

The  games  of  Boff  and  Whist  had 
already,  in  1674,  attained  such  popularity 
in  England  'Hhat  every  child  almost  of 
eighteen  years  old  hath  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  that  recreation."  But  Whist  had 
not  become  a  fashionable  game.  It  ranked 
with  Cribbage,  of  which  a  later  writer 
says,  **  It  is  too  vulgar  to  be  mentioned ; 
well  suited  to  the  lower  class  of  people  by 
teaching  them  how  to  reckon."  Indeed, 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  game  had 
cast  off  the  trammels  of  its  ancestry. 
When  the  full  pack  was  played — when 
thirteenth  cards  and  odd  tricks  first  came 
to  ligbt<,  and  the  game  assumed  its  present 
form — then  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  game 
brought  it  into  notice,  and,  from  Bagnigge 
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Wells  to  Bath,  it  became  the  delight  of 
every  fashionable  coterie.  It  was  in  1743 
that  Hoyle  published  his  first  treatise  on 
Whist,  and  advertised  himself  as  ready  to 
give  private  lessons  in  the  niceties  of  play. 
Ten  years  after  the  professor  of  Whist  is 
satirised  in  an  anonymous  jeu  d'esprit 
entitled  ''The  Polish  Gamester,  or  the 
Humours  of  Whist,"  where  Lord  Finesse 
and  Sir  George  Tenace  are  "lavishly beat  oy 
a  couple  of  'prentices,'*  in  spite  of  the 
maxims  of  Mr.  Hoyle  and  their  mathe- 
matical calculations  on  the  chances  of  the 
game.  But  Whist  is  allowed  to  be  tho- 
roughly English  in  tona 

"  As  long  as  Quadrille  and  Ombre  were 
the  games  in  vogue,  we  certainly  were 
certainlv  under  French  influence,  whereas 
now  Whist  is  come  into  fashion,  our 
politics  are  improved  upon  us." 

Quadrille  and  Ombre,  however,  were 
long  after  held  in  favour  in  the  provinces. 
Indeed,  Ombre,  which  is  probably  the 
original  game.  Quadrille  bebg  an  adapta- 
tion for  four  places,  many  consider  to  be  the 
finest  game  extant  for  three  players.  But 
Ombre  and  Quadrille  are  terribly  compli- 
cated for  a  beginner,  by  the  conventional 
value  attached  to  the  card?.  Still  all  those 
difficulties,  and  the  associations  connected 
with  the  games,  give  them  a  certain  distinc- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  fashion 
may  one  day  revive  them. 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invitee, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knighta 
At  Ombre,  singly  to  decide  their  doom. 

An  early  game,  with  some  affinities  to 
Whist — descended  indeed  from  the  same 
ancestor,  M.  Piquet — Trump,  is  Triomphe  or 
French  Euff,  and  this  game,  carried  across 
the  Atlantic,  perhaps,  by  English  Ca- 
valiers settling  in  Virginia,  has  given  birth 
to  Euchre,  which  is  still  played  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States,  where  Poker 
is  considered  as  only  fit  for  cowboys 
and  horse-stealers.  And  Euchre,  finding 
its  way  back  to  Paris,  was  simplified  and 
brightened  up  into  Napoleon — which  has 
gradually  established  itself  in  England  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  round  games. 
Triomphe  again  has  a  direct  descendant 
in  £cart6,  which  might  be  described  as 
five-card  two-handed  whist,  without  the 
honours,  but  with  a  faint  reminiscence  of 
its  original  Piquet,  in  marking  the  King. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  question  only 
of  legitimate  card  games,  in  which  skill, 
memory,  and  logical  induction  play  their 
part  with  blind  chance.  We  msy  now 
turn  to  those  simply  gambling  games,  in 


which  the  lemlt  njight  be  as  well  attained 
by  spinning  a  coin,  casting  dice,  or  pulling 
two  straws  out  of  a  haystack.  The  most 
ancient  of  these  games  is  Faro  or  Pharoah, 
of  which  the  once  popular  Basset  is  only 
a  variation.  Already  we  have  come  across 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  now  it  is  to  bis 
niece  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  Basset 
which  was  so  fashionable  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  Hortense  de  Mancini,  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  who  had  inherited  the  enor- 
mous fortune  of  her  uncle  the  Cardmal, 
found  her  husband  so  insupportable  that 
she  abandoned  fortune,  and  everythmg, 
rather  than  live  with  him;  after  stayiog 
several  years  in  Italy,  she  was  urged  to 
repair  to  London  in  order  to  combat  the 
influence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Qaerouailles, 
then  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Hortense 
had  been  greatly  admired  by  King  Charles 
the  Second  in  his  exile ;  he  had  even  pro- 
posed marriage,  but  the  Cardinal  not 
thinking  much  of  his  prospects,  had  de- 
clined the  honour.  All  this  had  happened 
a  good  many  years  ago,  but  Hortense  was 
still  charming,  and  the  old  spell  might 
still  have  force.  Thus  it  happened,  indeed, 
and  the  French  interest  and  Milady  Ports- 
mouth bade  fair  to  be  checkmated.  But, 
unluckily,  the  volatile  Hortense  fell  in  love 
with  somebody  else,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  fitiid  and  prudent  friend&  And 
thus  the  plot  broke  down ;  but  the  attempt 
was  enough  for  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
from  that  time  not  a  sou  could  she  get  of 
her  French  rentes,  which  were  all  under 
the  control  of  an  unforgiving  husband. 
Thus  she  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
a  pension  of  some  four  thousand  a  year 
from  King  Charles,  which  was  not  always 
forthcoming,  and  to  meet  her  expenses  she 
entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with  one 
Morin,  a  professional  gambler,  who  intro- 
duced Basset,  then  fashionable  in  Paris, 
and  kept  his  bank  at  Madame  de  Ma- 
zarin's  house. 

Under  such  auspices  the  game  soon 
became  the  rage,  and  it  remained  in  vogue 
nearly  half  a  century,  spreading  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  giving  great 
employment  to  the  card-makers,  for  each 
player  required  a  pack  of  thirteen  cards  on 
which  to  mark  the  game,  while  the  banker 
at  the  end  of  a  long  night's  play  would  be 
almost  up  to  his  knees  in  used  cards.  '*  The 
new  turn  of  taste  in  favour  of  Whist,"^  no 
doubt  caused  Basset  to  fall  into  oblivion. 
And  then,  as  gambling  houses  took  the 
place  of  private  salons,  games  of  a  nature 
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more  profitable  to  the  bankers  came  to  the 
front.  E.O.  tables,  roulette,  roage  et 
noir,  became  the  instraments  of  professional 
gamblers  and  sharpers.  It  Is  only  of  late 
years  that  there  has  been  a  recrudescence 
of  private  gambling  in  the  numerous  pro- 
prietary and  other  clubs,  which  in  many 
cases  have  no  other  object  than  play.  And 
now  Baccarat  is  the  favourite  gambling 
game,  about  which  its  admirers  say  that  it 
is  the  fsorest  game  played,  and  gives  no 
advantage  to  the  banker,  unless  he  cheats. 

THE 

SHEPHERD  OF  THE  SALT  LAKE. 

A   STORY    IN   THREE   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

He  was  known  to  have  been  a  convict, 
and  to  have  served  out  his  time  at  Mac- 
quarie  Harbour,  though  in  his  old  age  there 
was  little  or  nothing  in  his  manner  or  ap- 
pearance to  indicate  anything  of  savagery 
or  vice  in  his  disposition. 

Twenty  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  profitless  labour  with  pick,  and  shovel, 
and  cradle,  on  the  diggings  that  broke  out 
in  endless  numbers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Australia,  after  the  gold 
discoTeriesof  1851.  During  the  "fifties  "he 
was  in  Victoria ;  first  at  Bendigo,  then  at 
Ballarat,  Mclvor,  Maldon,  the  Ovens,  and 
oUier  places  of  promise.  The  "sixties"  found 
him  in  New  South  Wales,  still  leading  the 
nomadic  life  of  a  digger.  The  "seventies" 
saw  him  shepherd,  stockman,  station-cook, 
timber-feller,  and  hut-keeper;  and  in  1880 
— an  old  broken-down  man — he  was  shep- 
herding sheep  in  Queensland. 

No  life  could  have  been  more  forlorn 
and  desolate  than  his  during  those  latter 
dajs  of  his  travailing.  His  hut  was  dis- 
tant some  twenty  miles  from  the  primitive 
head-station  on  which  his  employer  lived. 
From  week  end  to  week  end  he  saw  no 
living  soul  except  the  black  boy  who 
brought  him  his  rations,  and,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, the  sheep  overseer  or  manager,  who 
rode  out  to  count  his  flock. 

His  solitary  bark  hut  was  erected  on 
the  edge  of  the  basin  of  a  dried-up  salt 
lake,  such  as  are  found  frequently  in  the 
interior  of  Australia.  It  was  nothing  but 
a  depressed  hollow,  treeless  and  grassless, 
covered  with  a  salty  incrustation,  and  at 
the  edges  with  a  sparse  growth  of  creeping 
pig- weed  and  dwarf  ti-tree.  There  was 
something  unutterably  melancholy  in  this 


vast  expanse,  gleaming  with  a  dirty-white 
lustre  under  the  sun's  rays — silent,  lifelesF, 
and  desolate.  It  was  the  home  of  no  living 
thing ;  even  its  scanty  covering  of  vegeta- 
tion only  extended  its  straggling  growth 
along  the  edges,  choked  back  by  the  salty, 
dust-like  soil  The  very  birds  seemed  to 
avoid  it  and  fly  in  other  directions ;  the 
chirp  of  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers, 
sounding  incessantly  from  the  grass  all 
about,  never  broke  the  mournful  stilluess 
that  brooded  over  the  Salt  Lake.  It  might 
have  been  blighted  by  some  awful  curse,  bo 
lifeless,  so  lugubrious  a  thing  was  it.  It 
lay  in  the  heart  of  mulga  ridges,  rising  in 
gentle  slopes  all  around,  green  where 
covered  with  grasp,  dirty-red  where  the 
friable  earth  lay  unhidden.  Towards  the 
spot  where  the  old  shepherd's  hut  was 
erected,  a  low  outcrop  of  rock  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  lake  ;  behind 
this  was  a  clump  of  gidjea- trees,  and, 
stretching  back  from  it,  a  wilderness  of 
wattle  and  wild-hop  vines. 

In  this  melancholy  retreat  old  Scotty 
passed  many  a  long  and  weary  year.  So 
isolated  was  it,  and  so  deeply  did  his 
nature  become  imbued  with  the  callouaness 
of  his  surroundings,  that  time  passed  over 
his  head  almost  unheeded.  The  days 
brought  nothing  to  him  but  the  dull  routine 
of  his  duties ;  the  weeks  fled  ;  the  months 
slipped  by;  and  he  neither  noticed  nor 
cared  to  mark  their  flight.  HiS  dog  and 
his  quiet  flock  were  his  only  companions. 
He  had  no  thought  for  anything  else ;  they 
made  the  sum  total  of  his  existence.  He 
almost  knew  every  individual  sheep  by 
sight,  and  they  in  return  exhibited  no  fear 
of  him,  so  accustomed  were  they  to  his 
voice  and  presence.  Every  morning,  when 
he  let  them  out  of  the  "  yards,"  they  would 
slowly  wander  across  the  ridges,  feeding  as 
they  went ;  every  evening  they  would  as 
slowly  make  their  way  back  again,  without 
effort  or  direction  on  his  part 

The  months  came  and  went,  and  brought 
no  change  in  the  lonely  life  of  the  old 
shepherd.  The  stony,  grass-covered  slopes 
of  the  mulga  ridges  surrounded  him,  cut- 
ting him  off  from  the  outer  world  by  a 
motionless  billowy  sea  of  green  ;  the  Salt 
Lake,  gleaming  with  saline  inciustationp, 
was  ever  before  his  gaze,  benumbing  his 
mind  with  the  mystery  of  its  lifeless 
solemnity. 

One  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  lorg 
summer  day,  when  the  wattle-blossom  ai  tl 
the  wild  hops  made  the  languorous  air 
heavy   with   their  subtle   perfume,   three 
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horsemen  suddeuly  appeared  before  the 
lonely  shepherd.  It  was  the  owner  of  the 
station,  accompanied  by  two  bush-hands. 

"Good-day,  Scotty;  sheep  all  right  1" 
said  the  former,  reining  up  and  dis- 
mounting. 

"Aye,  boss." 

"That's  right  We'll  camp  here  to- 
night, and  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  them. 
I'm  going  to  start  fencing  in  this  end  of 
the  run.  WeVe  come  to  mark  out  the 
line.     I  suppose  the  gibbera  hole's  full  1 '' 

"  Aye,  pretty  well." 

"Then  we'll  take  the  horses  down  and 
give  them  a  drink." 

The  four  men,  leading  the  horses  by  the 
bridles,  walked  to  where  the  outcrop  of 
white  limestone  rock  formed  a  nataral 
barrier  to  the  Salt  Lake.  A  broad  sheep- 
track  led  down  to  a  narrow  gully,  that 
split  the  rock  almost  at  its  centre.  Hidden 
in  this  ambush,  and  overhung  by  an  im- 
mense block  of  limestone,  was  a  small, 
dark-looking  pool  not  more  than  three  to 
four  feet  in  width.  Some  troughing, 
rudely  constructed  from  the  hoUowed-out 
trunks  of  trees,  lay  on  the  ground  near  by. 
The  horses  drank  from  the  troughs,  whilst 
the  men  dipped  their  pannikins  in  the  pool. 

"The  water's  cold  as  ice,"  said  Scotty's 
master.     "  It  makes  your  teeth  tingle." 

"It's  always  the  same,"  answered  the 
shepherd,  "even  on  the  hottest  day." 

"It's  a  regular  god-send,  this  gibbera 
hole,"  said  the  squatter.  "  The  only  water 
for  ten  miles  round.  It  must  be  a  spring. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  go  down  at  alL" 

"No,  it  never  alters." 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  deep,"  said  one  of  the 
men. 

"  Deep  ?  It  is  so,"  answered  Scotty.  "  I 
cut  a  saplmg  twenty  feet  long,  but  I 
couldn't  bottom  with  it." 

Their  thirst  satisfied,  the  men  made 
their  way  along  the  gully  out  on  to  the 
small  plateau  of  rock  that  commanded  the 
Salt  Lake.  The  vast  expanse  stretched 
away  before  their  eyes  desolate  and  life- 
less, and  the  three  visitors  gazed  at  it  for 
a  long  time  in  silence. 

"  It's  a  strange  place,"  said  the  squatter 
at  length,  specking  softly,  as  though  loth 
to  break  the  curious  stillness.  "  It's  enough 
to  give  one  the  horrors." 

"  Horrors !  "  exclaimed  Scotty,  with 
sudden  vehemence,  '*  you're  right.  It  do 
give  the  horrors.  It's  always  the  same 
summer  and  winter,  weighing  down  and 
crushing  the  heart  out  of  a  man.  It's  a 
drefful  place.     There's  a  curse  hanging  to 


it,  and  those  who  live  nigh  it  get  the  corse 
in  them  too.  I  know  it.  Night  and  day 
for  four  years  I've  been  watching  it,  and 
it's  blighted  me  the  same  as  it  is  itself. 
There's  no  livin'  thing  goes  near  it  but  me 
and  the  sheep.  It's  only  me  knows  what 
a  cursed  thing  it  is." 

The  squatter  and  his  men  exchanged  a 
quick  look  of  surprise.  The  old  shepherd's 
manner  had  suddenly  changed.  He  had 
been  dull,  impassive,  and  silent  Their 
unexpected  arrival  had  aroused  in  him  no 
surprise,  had  given  rise  to  no  sign  of  wel- 
come or  pleasure.  But  when  he  spoke  of 
the  Salt  Lake,  his  manner  was  wholly 
changed.  His  sunken  eyes  gleamed  with 
excitement,  his  voice  was  raised,  his  hands 
and  arms  moved  restlessly. 

"I  know  it,"  he  continued,  with  still 
greater  vehemence,  pointing  towards  the 
lake  with  shaking  finger.  "  I've  watched 
it  for  days  and  days  together,  feeling  it 
weighing  me  down  more  and  more.  This 
is  what  it's  dona"  He  motioned  with  one 
comprehensive  gesture  towards  his  far- 
rowed face,  his  sunken  eyes,  and  trembling 
limbs.  "  It's  broke  me  down.  It's  made 
me  like  this.  It's  blighted  me  the  same  as 
it  blights  everything  that  goes  near  it. 
There^  no  escaping  from  it  when  once  it's 
got  hold  of  you.  It'll  be  the  death  of  me 
in  the  end.  There's  no  getting  away  from 
it  now — not  for  ma" 

His  arm  sank  to  his  side,  the  light  died 
away  from  his  eyes,  and  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  standing  there  gazing  vacantly  at 
the  funereal  waste. 

His  three  companions  exchanged  a 
second  look  of  meaning,  and  one  of  the 
men  whispered  to  his  mate,  <'  He's  clean 
off  his  head." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that,  Scotty," 
said  the  squatter  soothingly.  "  It's  a  dull 
place  to  live  in,  and  it's  terribly  lonely, 
too.  If  you  like,  I'll  move  you  to  another 
part  of  the  run." 

But  the  old  shepherd  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  answered  listlessly,  "  I'm  not 
wanting  to  go  away.  I've  been  here  for 
four  years,  and  I'll  leave  my  bones  here. 
I  can't  get  away  from  it  It's  got  hold  of  me 
body  and  soul,  and  I'll  stand  by  it  till  it 
finishes  me.     I  don't  want  to  go  away." 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  feed  on  it," 
continued  the  other,  anxious  to  change  the 
current  of  the  old  man's  thoughts. 

"  Aye,"  he  answered  dully.  "  The  sheep's 
fond  of  the  pig-weed,  and  I  let  'em  rtm 
along  the  edge  sometimes.  But  it  ainC 
over  safe  in  the  middle." 


^ 
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"  How  %  " 

'*  In  sammer  it's  all  fine  eand  and  drift ; 
but  in  winter  after  the  rain  it's  nothing 
bat  a  bog." 

"  It's  a  fearfol  place  altogether,"  said  the 
other  with  a  slight  shudder.  **Bat  let's 
get  back  and  hobble  the  horses  out" 

The  three  visitors  spread  their  blankets 
under  the  shelter  of  old  Scotty's  hut  that 
night,  and  on  the  next  day  set  themselves 
to  the  duty  of  driving  in  pegs  and  blazing 
e  trees  along  the  projected  line  of  fenc- 
g.    A  compass  placed  on  a  stake  driven 
into  the  ground  was  the  sole  instrument 
used ;  by  its  aid  the  long  line,  running  due 
east  and  west,  was  roughly  marked  out 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  fencers  in  their  subsequent 
work.    For  three  days  the  marking  out  of 
the   line  was  continued,  and    for   three 
nights  the  workers  camped  with  the  old 
man ;  Uien  they  both  took  their  departure, 
and  the  solitary  shepherd  of  the  Salt  Lake 
was  left  once  again  to  his  wonted  isolation. 
But  the  visit  of  the  squatter  and  his 
men  was  but  the   herald  of    a    greater 
change.     A  month  passed,  and  the  old 
shepherd,   pursuing  his  weary  round  of 
duties,  had  wholly  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance when  on  returning  with  his  flock  one 
day  towards  sundown,  the  white  gleam  of  a 
tent  dose  by  his  hut  caught  his  eya     So 
broken  was  he  by  his  long  enforced  soli- 
tude, so  apathetic,  so  insensible  to  every 
outward  influence,  that  even  that  unusual 
sight  failed  to  arouse  in  him  the  slightest 
interest     He  followed  his  sheep  towards 
the  brushwood  yards,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  men,  emerging  from  the  tent,  accosted 
him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  alive  to  the  fact 
of  there  being  intruders  on  his  solitude. 

*'  €rood  evening,  mate,"  said  one  of  the 
new-comers. 
"  Grood  evening,"  Scotty  answered. 
"  We've  come  here  on  that  job  of  fenc- 
ing," continued  the  man,  seeing  that  the 
o&er  asked  no  questions. 
"  Have  you  % " 

"Aye.  Me  and  Larry  here  have  taken 
die  contract  for  it.  I've  got  the  missus 
inside  and  a  youngster.  We  camped  here 
for  the  water.  We  found  the  sheep  tracks 
gom'  down  to  the  spring." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Scotty.  '*  You'll  get 
plenty  of  water  at  the  gibbera  hole." 

He  did  not  speak  as  though  he  resented 
the  intrusion  of  the  fencers,  only  as  though 
he  were  wholly  indifierent  to  it  His  dog, 
however,  used  so  long  to  his  master's  com- 
pany only,  barked  furiously  at  the  strangerp. 


''Lie  down,  Jerry,"  said  the  old  man 
listlessly,  and  then  stood  silently  regarding 
the  two  men. 

''  It's  pretty  lonely  here,"  observed  the 
one  referred  to  as  Larry.  "  That's  a  rum- 
looking  place,  that  there  swamp." 

"  Aye ;  it's  got  a  curse  on  it" 

Both  the  fencers  looked  curiously  at  the 
old  man,  but  he  ofliered  no  fur&er  ex- 
planation. 

'*  How  d'ye  mean  )  "  asked  one  of  them 
at  length. 

"  There  ain't  no  livin'  thing  on  it  It's 
got  a  curse  on  it" 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  mean- 
ingly, and  then  again  at  the  old  man. 
They  forbore  to  make  any  further  allusion 
to  the  Salt  Lake  however,  and  the  one 
who  had  spoken  first,  whom  the  other  ad- 
dressed as  Duke,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  said : 

"  WeU,I  expect  we'll  be  camped  here  some 
time,  seein'  that  this  is  the  only  water  for 
ten  miles  round.  I  hope  we'll  hit  it  right 
We  won't  interfere  with  the  sheep  further 
than  getting  one  now  and  again  for  rations. 
Them  were  the  arrangements  with  the 
boss.  We'll  kill  to-night,  if  youll  put  us 
on  to  a  good  fat  'un." 

"All  right,"  answered  Scotty  slowly. 
''  Take  what  one  you've  a  mind  ta" 

He  watched  the  men  whilst  they 
clambered  over  the  hurdle-gates  of  the 
yard,  and  secured  one  of  the  sheep.  Then, 
when  they  had  carried  it  away  to  kill,  he 
retired  to  his  hut  to  prepare  his  poor 
evening  meaL  Entering,  he  seated  himself 
on  the  edge  of  the  bunk,  gazing  through  the 
open  doorway  at  the  Salt  Lake,  visible  in 
all  its  hideous  desolation.  Then  he  rose, 
and  proceeded  to  busy  himself  in  a  dull, 
spiritless  way  with  the  wood  ashes  on  the 
heartL  He  fanned  the  still-smouldering 
embers  into  a  flame,  and,  filling  a  billy  with 
water,  put  it  on  to  boil  That  done,  he 
reseated  himself  on  the  bunk,  and  gazed 
out  once  again  at  the  desolate  landscape 
spread  out  in  front  of  him.  He  sat  there 
for  some  time,  sUent  and  meditative,  when 
a  slight  noise  caused  him  to  lower  his  gaze. 

A  little  girl  was  peeping  through  the 
open  doorway.  Scotty  looked  at  her  with- 
out speaking,  and  the  child  returned  his 
gaze  with  grave  scrutiny.  At  last,  em- 
boldened by  his  silence,  she  stepped  into 
the  hut,  and  going  up  to  him,  laid  her 
hand  fearlessly  on  his. 

"  What's  your  name  1 "  she  asked. 

Scotty  recovered  himself  with  a  start  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice.     The  dreary  ex- 
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panse  of  the  Salt  Lake  was  before  his 
eyes,  the  thought  of  it  in  his  mind,  and 
the  little  figure,  coming  before  him  so 
suddenly,  seemed  in  some  way  to  have  a 
mysterious  connection  with  it 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  sudden,  newly- 
awakened  interest.  She  was  a  thin,  deU- 
cate-looking  child,  with  a  pale,  cleai 
complexion,  and  a  pair  of  deep,  large  dark 
brown  eyes.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dirty 
white  frock,  and  her  legs  and  feet  were  bare. 

"  What's  your  name  1 "  she  asked  again, 
after  a  pause  of  silent  observation. 

••Scotty." 

"  My  name's  Lizzie — Lizzie  Duke.  I'm 
nearly  six.  Do  you  think  that's  being  quite 
old?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  mechanically. 

"  So  do  L  Mother  don't,  nor  father. 
But  I  do.     I  want  to  be  old." 

«  Do  you  1 "  he  said  in  the  same  way. 

*'  Yes.  Of  course.  I  don't  get  any  girls 
and  boys  to  play  with,  so  I  want  to  be  old 
— like  mother.   Have  you  seen  mother  1 " 

"  No." 

''  She's  here,  you  know,  with  father  and 
Larry.  They've  come  to  do  the  fencing, 
and  I'm  going  to  help  them.  Do  you  live 
here ) "  she  continued,  looking  round. 

"Yes." 

''It's  a  nice  place,  but  I  like  a  tent 
hotter.  Don't  you?  There's  so  much 
room  in  a  big  tent." 

Her  eyes  wandered  slowly  round  the 
humble  dwelling-place.  It  was  poor 
enough,  the  whole  structure  being  of  bark 
and  wood.  The  framework  of  saplings 
was  visible  from  inside;  the  sheets  of 
bark  that  did  for  walls  and  roof  being 
fastened  on  the  outside.  The  floor  was 
simply  the  earth  beaten  hard,  the  open 
fireplace  a  protection  of  bark  and  clay.  A 
rude  table,  made  out  of  roughly-adzed 
slabs,  stood  against  one  wall ;  opposite  it 
was  the  bunk  on  which  the  old  man  was 
seated.  A  block  of  wood  near  the  fire- 
place was  the  only  substitute  for  chair  or 
form,  whilst  over  the  bed  was  fastened  a 
shelf,  on  which  lay  a  few  tattered  volumes, 
a  couple  of  tin  pannikins,  and  a  few  odds 
and  ends.  Hanging  from  the  roof  was  a 
clean  flourbag,  tied  tightly  at  the  neck. 
It  contained  the  shepherd's  rations  of  tea, 
flour,  and  sugar,  and  was  plac3d  there  for 
protection  from  the  ante.  The  hut  was 
miserable  enough,  and  hideous  in  the  dingy 
brown  of  bark  and  wood  and  earthen  floor, 
the  only  gleam  of  colour  being  in  the  bl^e 
blankets  that  covered  the  bunk. 


"  I  think  I  like  a  tent  better,"  repsalld 
the  child,  gazbg  at  old  Scotty  grave^.  I 
"It's  Ughter,  and  there's  more  room.  DoiA^ 
you  think  so  f " 

But  the  old  man  did  not  seem  to  heit 
the  question.  He  was  gazing  out  thrdnqj^i 
the  open  doorway  on  the  darkening  face  it, 
the  Salt  Lake.  Almost  wholly  hidden  If 
the  crepuscular  shadows,  its  saline  inccai>£{ 
tations  still  dully  gleaming,  it  looked  milt 
grotesque,  more  solemn  than  in  thedn* 

light 

"  What  is  that  1 "  said  the  child,  fol 
ing  his  glance. 

"It's  the  Salt  Laka" 

*'  What  a  funny  place  1   It'd  all  flat, 
there  aren't  any  trees  on  it.     Why  is 
Uke  that  1 " 

*'  Because  there's  a  bUght  on  it  that  d»>: 
stroys  everything  that  goes  near  it,"  kA-J 
answered,  almost  unconscious  of  whom  he 
was  addressiog. 

"A  blight?    What's  that  T' 

"  A  curse,  that  withers  and  chokes  and 
sucks  the  life  out  of  every  living  thing." 

The  child  uttered  a  cry  of  fear. 

"  Oh,  it's  wicked  to  say  that,''  she  cried, 
"and  I'm  getting  frightened.  Why  do 
you  say  such  naughty  things  1  They  can't 
be  true." 

"  Aye,  but  it's  true  enough,"  he  answered, 
^^giog  his  head  solemnly.  "  It's  done  il 
to  me,  and,  if  you  stop  here,  it'll  be  tin 
same  with  you." 

"  No,  it  won't "  she  answered,  breakiitt 
out  into  a  fit  of  childish  weeping,  "and 
you're  a  bad  man  to  frighten  me  so.  I 
shall  tell  mother." 

The  old  shepherd  gazed  at  her  in  8lI^ 
prise.  Tears  were  so  new  to  him,  that  the 
sight  of  them  made  him  actually  tremble* 
He  was  moved  with  a  strange  agitation. 
For  the  first  time  during  all  those  years  d 
loneliness,  a  feeling  of  pity  and  tendernett 
thrilled  him.  A  curious  trembling  took  hold 
of  him  as  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  ^ 
girl's  head  and  drew  her  to  him,  and  in  hk 
own  eyes  glistened  a  moisture^that  the  longi 
callous  years  had  not  seen  before. 

A  weeping  child  had  reopened  thi 
springs  of  human  sympathy  so  long  dried 
up. 

Then  half-an-hour  later  the  mother  came 
to  look  for  her  little  daughter.  She  found  ; 
tbe  child  in  the  old  shepherd's  hut  The 
billy  had  boiled  itself  out,  the  fire  was  low, 
the  places  was  dark ;  but,  seated  motion- 
less on  the  bunk,  was  old  Scotty,  with  little 
Lizzie  sound  asleep  in  his  arms. 
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GRETOBCEN. 


CHAPTER  VI.      WHAT  HE   SAID. 

Through  her  little  iqaare  cuemeot 
Grelch«D  could  ue  the  apple  boughs 
gnying,  and  the  broad  Banshine  Btreaming 
orer  dew-vet  bloeioiii  and  leaf, 

She  ipraiig  ap  from  sleep,  and  wondered 

Tsgaelf    why    she    was    happ^.     Then 

-memory  came  back  in  thronging  thonghta 

tiiat  told  of  yeaterday,  and  she  haatensd 

viUi  glad  young  feet,  that  scarcely  touched 

the   ^nnd,  to  that  new  world  of  love 

■ad  light  which  lay  beyond  the  long-oloied 

•  garden  gatea.     He  was  there — waitmg. 

I       Bati  was  in  the  backgronnd,  bat  dis- 

J  ereetly    retired.      His    master    conld   do 

wUhoat  his  aid,  now. 

Ooly  when  she  stood  face  to  face  with 
tha  Tonng  man  whom  Liaschen  had  de- 
dared  to  be  her  lover,  did  Gretchen  feel  a 
little  odd  sense  of  shyness  and  snrprise. 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  Englishman 
closed  the  gat?,  and  drew  her  arm  within 
his  own,  and  led  her  into  the  heart  of  the 
vooda  in  silence. 

Indeed,  he  felt  speech  to  bo  impossible  ; 

s  heait  was  so  foil  of  tamnlt  and  nu- 


"What  did  yon  do  with  yourself  all 
I  yesterday  1 "  he  asked,  at  last.  "  I  went 
f  to  the  woods  again,  but  I  did  not  see 

1  yon-" 

"  I  was  in  disgrace,"  she  answered  de- 
I  precatingly,     "  I  spent  the  day  in  my  own 

jm." 

"What  a  shamel"  he  cried  in  his  indiC- 
I  ferent  German.  "  Your  relations  must  be 
I  very  tyrannical  people." 


He  had  heard  abont  these  same  people. 
He  had  gained  an  insight  into  her  life 
and  its  hidden  mystery  of  reproach,  since 
yesterday.  His  own  quick  fancy  supplied 
the  rest;  but  she  herself  was  as  uncon- 
sciooB  of  hia  knowledge,  as  of  her  own 
history. 

"  I  told  you  what  they  were,"  she  said 
with  a  sigK  "Bat  I  think  aunt  would 
not  he  80  severe  if  it  were  not  for  Sister 
Maria." 

"  Let  ns  sit  down,"  he  sud  abrapUy ;  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  yon  abont  yonr  fntnre." 

She  snided  him  to  the  fftlten  tnmk  of  a 
long-felled  tree — lichen-covered  and  moia- 
grown — ^and  there  they  seated  themselv«e. 
She  drew  her  hand  away  from  his  arm, 
linked  it  in  her  other  hand,  and  so,  with 
head  a  little  bent,  and  the  soft  colour 
coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks,  sat 
listening. 

"  I  have  only  seen  yon  twice,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "But  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
you  BO  young,  and  beautifnl,  and  frieudless, 
and  condemned  to  snch  a  cruel  fate.  Tell 
me,  is  there  no  one  to  whom  you  could 
appeal — no  other  relation  or  friend  who 
would  save  yon  from  this  living  grave  1 " 

" No,"  she  said  simply.  "I  told  you  I 
had  no  one  to  care  for  me  enongh  to  give 
me  a  home.  Aunt  says  it  is  best  for  me  , 
to  go  into  the  Convent.  I  have  always 
heard  that,  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  Bat  you  don't  wish  it ) " 

"  Oh,  no.  No  1  No ! "  she  cried  pas- , 
sionately.  "I  cannot  bear  the  thought'^ 
It  was  hateful  beFore — but  now " 

She  Btropped  suddenly.  Some  insticc! 
of  maidenly  Bhynesa  whispered  to  her  btart 
a  warning.  Even  to  a— lover— it  was  not 
wise  to  speak  too  plainly. 

But  he  did  not  want  her  to  speak.  H< 
was  not  nnversed  in  women'a  ways,  and  hn  ■ 
knew  well  enough  what  lurked  beneath  | 
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that  half-uttered  avowal.  A  little  thrill  of 
triumph  ran  through  his  heart  He  took 
off  the  hateful  glasses  and  bent  eagerly 
forward,  looking  with  longing  eyes  into 
the  lovely  girlish  face. 

"  Now,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  you  believe 
that  there  is  something  better  in  life  than 
a  gloomy  faith,  and  a  bigoted  religion. 
Now  you  know  that  youth  and  beauty  have 
been  given  to  women  for  some  other  pur- 
pose than  seclusion  —  immolation  —  self- 
sacrifice  I    Is  it  not  so  1 " 

"You  have  told  me  that,"  she  answered 
gravely.  *'  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  listen 
to  you.  I  am  so  ignorant  No  one  has 
ever  spoken  to  me  as  you  have  done. 
Tell  me,  then,  for  what  women  live  besides 
— besides  religion  1 " 

"For  love,"  he  said,  low  and  passion- 
ately. "  For  men  to  worship  and  adore  ! 
To  be  wives,  and  mothers,  and  helpmates. 
To  lift  our  gross  natures  into  their  own 
regions  of  purity  and  faith  1  To  make  the 
world  a  paradiaa  To  give  to  us  tired 
toilers  a  glimpse  of  the  Heaven  that  lives 
in  their  own  dreams.  That  is  what 
God  made  them  for — some  of  them — at 
least ! " 

His  eyes  met  her  own.  They  were  soft, 
humid,  abstracted  —  the  eyes  of  a  child 
in  some  sweet  maze  of  doubt,  and  their 
innocent  questioning  smote  him  to  the 
heart. 

"  Tell  me,  now,"  she  said,  half-timidly. 
"Whatis-^Lovel" 

Such  a  question,  from  lips  young  and 
beautiful,  and  sacred  yet  from  any  lover's 
touch  !  Such  a  question  from  woman's 
heart  to  man's,  while  yet  the  blood  of 
youth  ran  hot  and  swift  through  every 
veiD,  and  beat  in  every  pulse  I  The  im- 
pulse of  his  heart  was  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  touch  that  sweet  child- 
mouth  with  Love's  first  kiss;  but  some- 
thing in  the  innocent  eyes  kept  back 
the  impulse,  and  stayed  ^e  desecrating 
touch.  He  drew  a  sharp,  short  breath, 
and  his  eyes  sought  the  ground  instead  of 
her  own  fair  face. 

"  Love  t — "  he  said.  "  It  is  not  easy  to 
tell.  When  it  comes — we  know.  Before 
that — it  is  only  to  fancy  an  angel  that 
brings  perfect  dreams,  and  wake  to 
darkness." 

"  But  the  love  you  spoke  of  yesterday," 
she  said,  "that  made  the  gods  human, 
and  humanity  as  gods.  That  must  be 
beautiful.  The  world  holds  that,  you 
said.  I  think  I  would  choose  such  a  world 
in  preference  now  to  what  Sister  Maria 


tells  me  of  that  other.  I  must  be  very 
wicked,  but  I  never  can  fancy  the  joys  or 
glories  of  which  she  speaks.  I  try  so  hard, 
but  I  cannot  Now,  when  you  speak  I  seem 
to  see  all  you  say,  and  I — oh  I  I  think  it 
would  ms^e  me  far,  far  happier  to  be 
loved,  than  even  to  be  as  good  and  as  pious 
as  Sister  Maria." 

She  spoke  with  the  beautiful  audacity  of 
perfect  fearlessness  and  perfect  innocence. 
It  never  occurred  to  her — it  could  not— 
that  her  words  held  a  perilous  temptation 
for  two  lives — that  their  unguarded  sim- 
plicity was  as  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
fabric,  unstable,  beautiful  as  any  dream, 
but,  like  a  dream,  unreal. 

Again  he  looked  at  her,  and  the  look 
thrilled  her  as  never  look  or  word  had  yet 
held  power  to  do.  Her  face  grew  very 
white,  her  eyes  filled.  The  sweet  air  and 
the  noise  of  singing  birds,  the  soft  rustle 
of  the  wind  above  her  bead,  seemed  to 
reach  her  in  some  dizzy,  far-ofi  way. 

He  bent  towards  her,  and  took  her  hand 
in  his: 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  Sister  Maria,"  he 
said,  "  only  of  ourselves." 

The  colour  came  back  to  her  face.  She 
let  her  hand  lie  passive  in  that  close,  warm 
clasp. 

"  Ah,  yes  I "  she  sighed.  "  Tell  me  about 
yourself,  your  home,  yoar  life  in  the  world. 
Mine  must  seem  so  simple  and  stupid,  1 
wonder  you  care  to  hear  of  it" 

"  I  care  to  hear  it  because  it  is  yours," 
he  answered  tenderly.  "  What  affects  yoa 
interests  me." 

"  But  why  should  it ! " 

He  smiled,  and  once  again  he  looked  at 
her. 

"I  will  tell  you  of  myself— yes,"  he 
said  softly  ;  "  but  only  of  myself  since  I 
have  known  you.  I  do  not  think  I  feel 
much  interest  in  what  goes  before." 

So  another  charmed  hour  went  on; 
and  she  listened  as  Juliet  listened  to  her 
Romeo  —  as  Marguerite  to  Faust— as 
H6loise  to  Abelard — as  from  all  time  to 
all  time  women  will  listen  to  the  magic  of 
lovers'  tales,  and  hang  entranced  on  the 
music  of  lovers'  tongues. 

It  was  he  who  woke  to  caution  and  re- 
membrance first,  who  suggested  that 
time  had  not  stayed  for  Uieir  foolish 
converse,  and  that  prudence  demanded  her 
return. 

She  rose  at  once.  Her  eyes  were  dim 
and  dilated,  her  senses  were  lulled  into 
a  very  ecstacy  of  dreams — beautiful,  ah- 
sorbed,     child-like,    unreal    dream?,  <i"** 
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seemed  to  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  and  her  whole  life. 

In  silence  they  walked  to  the  gate.  In 
sQeoce  he  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips. 

"Yon  will  come  again  to-morrow ) "  he 
asked  very  softly. 

That  touch  thrilled  her  at  with  some 
new,  Tague  fear  which,  amidst  all  her  new- 
foond  joy,  spoke  warningly. 

"Ido  not  know,"  she  stammered,  and 
looked  down  at  the  hand  his  lips  had 
touched,  in  sweet  and  sadden  shame.  "  Is 
iMghtt" 

"B^htt"  he  echoed  vaguely,  "Why 
Bot  right  to-morrow  as  to*day  1 " 

Still  she  hesitated ;  why,  she  could  not 
tdl  Her  eyes  looked  at  him,  appealing 
for  guidance,  help,  advice,  but  finding 
DODe.  Nothing  so  calls  forth  the  innate 
(dfishneas  of  a  man's  heart  as  the  fear  of 
Jouog  the  object  of  its  newly-awakened 
interest. 

"You  must  come,"  he  said  decidedly. 
^  I  have  80  many  things  to  tell  you.  The 
time  has  been  too  ehort  to  say  half. 
Promise  you  will  come.  Why  should  you 
be  afraid  1 " 

She  lifted  her  bright  head  proudly. 
"I  am  not  afraid.  Why  should  I  bel" 
ibe  said  with  her  natural  fearlessness. 
"Only,  when  I  have  begun  to  be  happy, 
it  will  be  so  much  harder  to  turn  away  to 
gloom  and  sadness  once  again." 

**  And  have  you  begun  to  be  happy  1 " 
he  asked,  flushing  like  a  girl  at  the  un- 
coDscious  confession  of  his  power.  "  Then 
yoa  shall  not  go  back  to  gloom  and  sad- 
ness if  I  can  help  it.  And,  if  so  little 
mike  you  happy,  a  little  more  will  make 
yoa  happier.  And  I  will  teach  you, 
Gretcheo,  what  that '  little  more '  is.  You 
will  come  to-morrow  1 " 

"I—I  cannot  promise,"  she  cried 
trembling,  for  the  passion  in  his  eyes  and 
in  his  voice  terrified  her. 

"  Yes,  you  can,  and  you  must  I  shall 
^it  here  till  you  do.  Say  yes,  child. 
You  are  not  a  coquette  as  yet,  but  you 
play  with  fire  as  if  you  were.     Say  yes." 

Her  head  drooped.  She  grew  very  pale, 
then  opened  the  gate  suddenly,  and 
PMsed  in.  Her  hands  trembled,  her  breath 
came  short  and  uneven  through  her  parted 
lips. 

"Yoa  would  not  ask  me  if  it  were 
J^ongV*  she  murmured  appealingly  from 
her  vantage  ground.  "  You  know  so 
much  better  than  I  do." 

"  Trust  me,  child— it  is  not  wrong,"  he 


said  earnestly.  **I  could  not  harm  you 
for  all  the  world." 

"I  do  trust  you,"  she  said  simply;  "and 
I  will  come  to-morrow." 

She  moved  away,  less  buoyant  of  step 
than  she  had  been  yesterday — less  jubilant 
of  heart,  too ;  for  all  that  she  knew  she 
was  happy,  oh,  so  happy !  Hitherto  her 
heart  had  been  like  a  placid  stream, 
clear,  smooth,  untroubled.  But  to  such 
a  stream  the  first  breath  of  passion  is  as 
a  disturbing  blast  that  ruffles  the  still, 
calm  surface,  and  sets  in  swifter  motion  all 
its  hidden  currents. 

The  Gretchen,  moving  up  the  garden 
walks,  with  head  downl^nt  and  eyes  full 
of  tender  dreams,  would  never  again  ask, 
"What  is  Love?"  for  to  her  Love  had 
come  this  fair  spring  day ;  come  in  unseen, 
subtle  guise,  to  be  the  master  of  her 
fate — to  mould  or  mar  her  life  I 

CHAPTER  VII.      DISCOVERED. 

"  Well,"  said  Lisschen  sharply,  looking 
at  Gretchen's  absorbed  face,  "has  he  asked 
thee  in  marriage )    Is  it  settled  t " 

The  girl  started. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  shyly.  "  Mar- 
riage 1  No,  he  did  not  speak  of  marriage. 
What  haste  you  are  in,  Lisschen ! " 

The  old  woman  was  bustling  about  the 
kitchen  preparing  co£fee.  She  gave  a  short 
grunt 

"  Haste !  Well,  there  is  need  of  haste ; 
though,  indeed,  how  you  are  to  wed  any- 
one, guarded  and  spied  upon  as  you  are, 
I  cannot  telL  Still,  I  said  I  would  help ; 
and  so  I  will  Listen,  child,"  and  she 
dropped  her  voice  and  came  nearer.  "  Do 
you  know  you  have  to  go  to  confession 
today?" 

Gretchen  started  and  turned  pale. 

"  Oh,  Lisschen ! "  she  cried  beseechingly, 
"  and  must  I  tell  about  the  Englishman ) " 

"Not  unless  you  are  a  fool,"  answered 
the  old  woman.  "  Keep  it  back  for  a  time, 
and  then  confess  if  you  feel  it  will  make 
your  soul  easier.  Did  you  whisper  of 
love  or  lovers,  you  would  be  clapped  into 
your  Convent  at  once,  with  never  a  ques- 
tion of  will  or  wish  about  it.  When  you 
are  married,  you  can  confess  what  you 
please." 

"It  must  be  very  strange  to  be — 
married,"  said  the  girl,  seating  herself  on 
the  wooden  bench.  "  Do  people  who  love 
always  get  married,  Lisschen  t " 

A  grim  smile  curled  the  thin  lips  of  the 
old  woman. 
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"Mostly  they  do,"  she  said.  ''They 
say  'tb  Heaven's  law.  I  always  thought  it 
a  question  of  dowry  my  sell" 

*'I  cannot  fancy  myself  married/'  the 
girl  went  on  dreamily;  *' and  are  husbands 
better  than  lovers,  do  yon  fancy  9 " 

**  Of  course  I "  grambled  the  old  woman. 
"  They  provide  for  you  and  work  for  you, 
instead  of  making  siUy  speeches;  but 
women — mofitly  young  ones — prefer  the 
lovers.  And  that  reminds  me,"  she  added, 
"  you  must  get  your  lover  to  take  you  to 
England  to  be  married.  Here  he  cannot 
satisfy  the  laws.  It  is  d]£ferent  in  his  own 
country.  A  man  can  marry  whom  he 
pleases,  without  a^kiog  leave  of  anyone." 

''  Laws ! "  murmured  the  girl,  vaguely. 
''What  have  laws  to  do  with  it,  Lisschen)" 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  answered 
Lisschen,  shortly.  ''There  are  laws  for  every- 
thing here;  'tis  to  make  life  harder,  I 
fancy.  I  never  could  get  tbe  wrongs  or 
the  rights  of  them  myself;  but  then  I'm 
simple  and  ignorant,  and  the  priests  tell 
one  what  to  do  when  one  is  in  difficulty." 

"  But  the  priests  would  not  counsel  me 
to  marry  the  Englishman,"  said  Gretchen 
thoughtfully. 

"No,  that  would  they  not.  Therefore, 
I  say,  keep  your  own  counsel  for  a  time, 
and  put  a  good  face  on  matters,  and  learn 
your  tasks  as  they  tell  you.  It  will  not  be 
for  very  long." 

"  Oh,  Lisschen,"  cried  the  girl  suddenly, 
as  she  looked  up  at  the  old  wrinkled 
crabbed  face,  "  do  you  know  that  if— now 
— ^I  had  to  give  up  this  hope — if  I  never 
saw  him  again — ^if  I  had  to  enter  the 
Convent^  it  would  kill  me.  I  could  not 
bear  it  I  should  pray  to  Heaven  to  let  me 
die  I " 

"  Hush ! "  cried  the  old  woman  warn- 
ingly.  "Somebody  is  coming.  Begone 
into  the  parlour.  It  is  not  well  that  you 
should  be  seen  here." 

Thicker  and  thicker  the  tangled  webs  of 
deceit  were  weaving  themselves  about  the 
girl's  life.  From  one  trivial  concealment 
bow  much  had  sprung  I  how  much  had  yet 
to  spring  1 

The  day  passed  on  in  its  usual  dreary 
routine.  The  dreaded  hour  of  confession 
came  and  went.  Thanks  to  Lisschen's 
advice  and  the  priest's  own  knowledge  of 
her  secluded  and  rigorous  life,  she  managed 
to  escape  question,  or  suspicion. 

But  she  felt  terribly  guilty  and  unhappy 
all  tbe  same,  and  even  her  new,  sweet  secret 
lost  some  of  its  charm. 

That  night  she  slept  ill,  and  wss  restless 


and  feverish ;  but,  all  the  same,  she  was  op 
and  out  as  the  clock  struck  fiva  No  one 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  as  she  let  henelf 
through,  and  a  little  thrill  of  fear  rsa 
through  her  heart,  as  she  thought  that  some- 
thing might  have  chanced  to  keep  her  lover 
from  his  appointment  She  <^ed  bim 
that  iii  the  most  natural  and  innocent 
maimer.  Lisschen  had  said  so,  and  it 
seemed  but  right  and  natural  to  contioQe 
the  appellation. 

Moment  after  moment  passed.  The 
sunlight  fell  through  the  leaves,  the  birds 
were  singing  loudly  and  gaily  among  the 
branches,  but  for  once  the  sunlight  and 
the  song  were  dull  and  meaningless  to 
her.  She  listened  for  a  step  on  the  grass, 
a  voice  in  her  ear,  that  should  bring  back 
the  glory  and  the  music  once  again. 

At  last  the  gate  swung  back  A  voice 
called  to  her  softly : 

"  You  have  been  waiting  t  I  am  so 
sorry  I " 

He  reached  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
took  her  hand  in  greeting.  "Can  yon 
forgive  me)  The  truth  is  I  overslept 
myself,  and  that  tiresome  man  never  called 
me." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she 
said  frankly,  "  I  feared  you  were  ilL" 

"And  you  were  sorry — you  hoped  I 
would  be  here  9 "  he  asked  softly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said  gravely  and  seriously. 
"You  see  it  is  pleasant  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to  besides  Lisschen;  and  I  should 
miss  you  very  much  now — though,  indeed, 
I  don't  know  why  I  should,  for  I  have 
only  seen  you  three  times  in  alL" 

"  Yes,"  he  said  smiling.  "  But  we  know 
each  other  very  well  for  all  that,  Gretchen, 
do  we  not)  You  see  I  call  you  Gre^ 
chen.  And  I  want  you  to  call  me  by  my 
name.    Will  you  1 " 

"  What  is  it ! "  she  asked. 

"Neale — Neale  Kenyon.  Can  you  get 
your  little  foreign  tongue  round  that,  do 
jou  think)  t  should  like  to  teach  yon 
English,  child.    Would  you  learn V 

"I  would  learn  anything  you  taught 
me,"  said  Grttchen  simply.  "And  that 
is  not  a  hard  name  to  say — Neale — for  I 
can  pronounce  it  quite  easily.  Yes,  1 
should  like  to  learn  English.  You  know 
my  father  was  of  your  nation." 

"Ah,  true,"  he  answered,  and  his  brow 
clouded  suddenly. 

It  occurred  to  him  sharply,  like  a  re- 
proach, that  he  wished  he  had  not  seen 
this  girl ;  or  that,  having  seen  her,  it  was 
possible  to  forget  the   childish,  dimpled 
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beauty  of  the  yoong  £aee,  and  the  wakiDg 
lool  Uiat  looked  oat  now  from  those  lovely 
eyei.  "Perhaps  her  mother's  eyes  were 
like  them,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  he 
remembered  Ban's  story,  and  felt  thankful 
that  he  at  least  was  not  a  villain  like  that 
mother's  betrayer. 

''Come,"  he  said  at  last,  shaking  off 
these  gloomy  thoughts  with  an  effort, 
''let  ns  sit  down  again ;  I  want  to  talk  to 
yon.  TeU  me,  have  you  thought  of  me  at 
aU  unce  we  parted  yesterday  1 " 

''But— yes,"  she  said  with  all  serious- 
ness. "How  could  I  help  it)  Do  you 
ImoYr  that  for  you  I  committed  a  great 
ainf 

"A  SID— you  ? "  he  echoed  incredulously, 
"lahonldliketohearit" 

"I  withheld  a  true  confession  from 
Father  Joseph,"  she  said  slowly.  "  It  is 
very  wicked,  but  I  dared  not  tell  him  of 
jon,  or  I  should  never  be  allowed  to  see 
yoa  sgain." 

The  young  man's  lips  curled  with  faint 
contempt  He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  pnesthood  and  superstition. 

'*You  were  quite  right,"  he  said  indig- 
nantly. "  What  business  has  one  human 
bebg  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of 
knowing  the  secrets  of  another's  heart,  the 
feelings  of  another's  soul)  Do  not  say 
anything  of  me,  Gretchen,  to  anyone  untU 
I  give  you  leave.    Promise  me  that" 

"  I  promise,"  she  said  readily.  ''  Indeed 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  you  to  anyone  elsa 
I  like  only  to  think  of  you  to  myself." 

"  You  innocent  child,"  he  said  tenderly. 
"  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  very  much  if 
you  never  saw  me  again  )    Tell  me." 

"  Care,"  she  echo^  dreamily,  "  I  cannot 
tell  if  I  would  '  care.'  It  woiud  be  a  great 
chill  blank,  and  the  old  life  would  close 
over  me — and  I — I  should  pray  to  Heaven 
to  let  me  die.    That  is  all" 

"  All  I "  he  said,  half  glad,  half  shamed 
at  the  innocent  confession,  and  yet  proud 
of  the  love  he  had  awakened  for  himself 
"  It  is  too  much,  child,  far  too  much.  And 
why  should  you  care  like  that  when  you 
know  me  so  Utde!" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  cannot  telL  As  you  say,  it  is  strange, 
for  I  have  seen  you  but  three  times,  and  I 
have  known  Lisschen,  and  aunt,  and  grand- 
faUier  all  my  life,  and  yet " 

"And  yet — would  you  leave  them  for 
me,  did  I  ask  it  Y "  be  said  hurriedly. 

"  Leave  them  1 "  Her  eyes  grew  troubled 
tnd  fell  beneath  his  own.  "I  do  not 
know  what  vou  mean."  I 


He  drew  her  towards  him  as  he  migbt 
have  drawn  a  child,  and  his  lips  lightly 
touched  her  hands. 

"Look  in  my  eyes,  Gretchen,"  he 
whispered.  '*  I  think  you  do  know  what 
I  mean." 

^  She  lifted  the  long  lashes  shyly,  ques- 
tioningly,  and  for  a  moment  met  that  eager, 
burning  gaze.  Then  the  colour  rushed  in 
a  glowing  tide  over  cheek  and  brow  and 
throat  She  had  learned  her  lesson,  and 
he  knew  it 

"Ah,  child,"  he  murmured,  and  drew 
her  closer  yet  to  his  beatbg  heart  "  But 
yesterday  you  asked  me  what  was  love ; 
to-day  you  can  give  me  the  answer  for 
yourself.  Or  stay,  we  do  not  need  words, 
you  and  L    This— shall  teach  it  you." 

Softly  his  lips  touched  her  own — the 
little  flower-like  velvet  mouth  that  never 
yet  had  felt  the  touch  of  any  lover's  kiss. 

In  that  moment  sometjhing  reverent, 
pitiful,  chivalrous,  stirred  his  heart,  and 
purged  away  the  dross  of  grosser  passions. 
In  that  moment  she  was  sacred  to  him, 
and  he  would  no  more  have  whispered 
thought  or  word  of  harm  to  her,  than  have 
struck  her  with  a  blow. 

As  for  her  she  leant  there  against  his 
heart,  rapt  in  a  very  ecstacy  of  wonder. 
A  light  came  over  her  face,  changing  all  its 
childish  youth  into  glory— changing  it  as 
daybreak  changes  earth  and  sky.  The 
colour  that  had  flashed  her  cheeks  'crept 
upwards  to  the  golden  ripples  of  her  hair, 
and  she  trembled  like  a  leaf  in  his  arms. 

But  she  was  not  frightened  or  ashamed, 
only  glad  with  a  gladness  that  made  her 
senses  reel,  and  set  the  sunny  leaves  into 
mazy  circles,  and  made  the  blue  sky  swim 
before  her  sight,  and  lifted  her  heart,  her 
soul,  her  very  being,  on  the  strong,  swift 
current  of  its  unintelligible  happiness  to 
bear  her — so  it  seemM — ^into  the  very 
courts  of  Paradise. 

Moments  passed,  filled  only  by  broken 
words.  Great  joy  is  never  prolific  of  expres- 
sion. Gretchen  stiUnesdedthereasnaturally 
as  a  child  who  has  found  a  resting-place, 
and  listened  entranced  to  her  lover's  broken 
murmura 

"  I  have  BO  often  heard  of  people  falling 
in  love  at  first  sight  ....  I  can't  say  I 
ever  believed  in  it.  But  my  whole  life  has 
changed  since  the  moment  I  lifted  the 
bandage  from  my  eyes  and  saw  you  sitting 
on  that  bank  with  the  dabies  in  your  lap. 
.  .  .  Do  you  remember,  dear?  That 
look    set   the    wheels    of   Fate    movinir 
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rapidly  enough.  I  think  yon  have  never 
been  oat  of  my  thoughts  a  single  moment 
since.  And  yet  what  a  child  yon  are,  and 
how  ignorant  of  your  power  f  Bat  yoalove 
me,  Gretchen,  and  love  will  make  a  woman 
of  yon,  as  it  did  of  your  namesake  with  the 
daisies is  it  not  so  )" 

«  Who  was  she  ? "  asked  Gretchen  inno- 
cently. "And  was  she  fond  of  daisiea 
tool" 

**  Yes/'  he  answered  somewhat  hurriedly, 
feeling  no  desire  to  repeat  that  ill-omened 
tale.  ''She  was  in  love,  and  she  asked 
the  daisies  if  her  lover  was  true  9  " 

"  The  daisies  could  not  know." 

He  smiled. 

«0f  coarse  not,  sweetheart  Bat  she 
asked  them  all  the  same.  Her  heart  gave 
the  answer." 

"  And  that  was " 

"  That  he  loved  ker  passionately,  wholy, 
entirely,  as  I  love  you,  Gretchen." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  the  girl,  raising  her  heavy 
lids,  ''how  happy  she  mast  have  been!" 

"  Not  happier  than  you,  or  anyone  who 
loves,  my  child.  It  is  an  old  story ;  but 
we  each  think  it  new  when  it  comes  to 
ourselves." 

"  It  is  very  new  to  me,"  she  said  with  a 
faint  dgh,  "  for  no  one  has  ever  loved  me. 
I  wonder  why  you  do,"  she  added,  drawing 
a  little  away  from  his  arms  and  looking  up 
with  soft  and  puzzled  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  said  tenderly. 
"Perhaps  because  you  are  so  fair,  and 
sweet,  and  look  so  true ;  perhaps  because 
you  love  me ;  perhaps — and  best  reason  of 
all — because  I  can't  help  myself.  Don't 
puzzle  your  innocent  heart  for  reasons, 
sweetheart ;  accept  the  fact." 

She  shook  her  head. 

*'I  shall  never  think  it  anything  but 
wonderful,"  she  said  seriously.  "You, 
who  are  so  clever,  who  know  everything 
and  have  seen  so  much,  to  care  for  a  little 
ignorant  child !  Perhaps,"  she  added 
sorrowftdly,  "you  will  be  sorry  one  day. 
There  must  be  beautiful  women  in  your 
world,  and  great  and  clever  women  too." 

"  So  there  are,"  he  said  smilingly.  "  But 
I  know  none  with  an  innocent  soul  such  as 
yours,  Gretchen,  and  none  with  that  look 
which  lives  in  your  eyes  and  springs  from 
the  purest  of  pure  sources.  And  so  I  love 
you,  dear,  and  that  must  content  you ;  for 
no  man  could  say  more  even  were  his  heart 
fuller  than  my  own." 

"There  is  no  need  to  say  more,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  and  raised  her  drooping 
face  and  looked  at  him  with  those  deep, 


haunting  eyes.  "  But  I  shall  never  ceaie 
to  think  how  wonderful,  and  oh,  how 
good  it  is  of  you  to  love  me  I " 

A  little  sob  broke  the  faltering  words. 
Her  full  heart  scarce  could  bear  its  new 
weight  of  joy.  Then,  swift  as  thought, 
her  face  paled,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
eyes  dilated  and  full  of  a  terrible  fear.  Her 
hands  fell  to  her  side. 

"  Look  1 "  she  cried  in  a  strange,  stifled 
voice.     "  It  is — grandfather  I " 

Neale  Eenyon  rose  also  to  his  feet 
Some  few  yards  off  a  solitary  figure  stood, 
stern,  fierce,  wrathful  of  face — ^the  fignie 
of  a  man  old  in  years  and  prejudices,  and 
pitiless  of  heart  and  nature.  One  look 
told  so  much  of  his  history  to  the  yonog 
Englishman ;  one  look,  and  then  Gretchen 
was  snatched  from  his  side,  and  all  the 
bitterest  and  most  terrible  invectives  of 
the  Teutonic  tongue  were  hissing  from 
those  white  and  trembling  lips. 

Neale  Eenyon  could  not  stem  the  torrent, 
so  he  waited  patiently  until  it  should  have 
exhausted  itself.  Then  he  spoke  simp!/, 
coolly,  to  the  point. 

"  Sir,  I  love  your  granddaughter.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  not  as  yet  acquainted  with 
yourself,  but  I  should  have  called  to  lay  my 
proposals  before  you  in  proper  form.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  GermaB 
etiquette  to  know  how  or  why  I  have  erred 
in  speaking  to  her.  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  call  or  explain " 

The  torrent  broke  out  again  : 

"  Explain !  Himmel !  no  puppy  of  an 
Englishman  shall  set  foot  in  my  honee! 
Explain,  what  is  there  to  explain!  No- 
thing! The  girl  is  not  for  any  man's 
love.  She  is  vowed  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  Church  she  shall  go.  Explain  !  Could 
temerity  and  insolence  go  further  f  These 
dogs  of  Englishmen  think  they  are  td  have 
things  all  their  own  way  I "  and  so  on,  with 
shaking  bands  and  furious  tongue,  and  a 
whirlwind  of  passionate  gestures  that 
fairly  stunned  and  bewildered  Neale 
Kenyon. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to 
speak,  in  vain  that  he  asked  for  a  mo- 
ment's patience.  The  old  man  waved  him 
imperiously  back,  and  seizing  poor  h'ttle 
sobbing,  trembling  Gretchen  by  the  arm, 
dragged  her  away  in  a  fury  of  wrath  and 
indignation. 

The  young  Englishman  stood  there 
almost  stunned  with  the  suddenness  of 
uiese  events  * 

"What  am  I  to  dol"  he  muttered, 
pacing  to  and  fro  the  little  glade  ^rtiere 
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his  love-story  had  been  so  rathlessly 
interrupted.  "Good  Heavens,  what  a 
bmte  the  man  is  I  Poor  child  —  poor 
little  innocent  I  Will  they  force  her  into 
the  Convent  now,  as  revenge  t  What  a 
dilemma !    What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  t  " 

'*  Monsieur  is  in  trouble  I "  said  the  soft^ 
silky  voice  of  his  attendant  in  his  ear. 
"I  saw  the  angry  grandfather,  and  the 
young  lady  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.    It  is  all  then  discovered." 

*'0h,  BanV  cried  Nealo  Kenyon  dis- 
tractedly, ''  tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  how 
one  can  pacify  a  German  bear.  That  poor 
child,  what  inll  become  of  her ) " 
The  Italian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
''It  is  likethe  comedies  they  play — parted 
lovers,  angry  guardians,  and  so  on.  You 
must  do  also  as  the  lover  in  the  play — 
circumvent  Uiem,  Monsieur." 

"Yea,  but  howt"  asked  the  young 
Englishman  gloomily. 

The  Italian  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing very  like  contempt. 

"How  1  There  is  always  a  way  when 
one  loves.  Time  will  show.  And  we 
have  a  friend  in  the  citadel  fortunately. 
The  good  and  ugly  Lisschen  will  inform  us 
of  what  goes  on ;  but  Monsieur  had  better 
prepare  for  flight  The  gentlemen  of  the 
black  robe  do  not  like  wolves  to  meddle 
with  their  lambs,  and  it  will  have  to  end  in 
robbing  the  sheep-fold,  I  fear." 

The  young  man  threw  himself  down  on 
the  fallen  tree,  and  groaned  aloud.  "I 
wish  I  had  never  come  here.  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  her — no,  I  don't  wish  that. 
I  can't  give  her  up,  Bari,  that's  impos- 
sible ;  and  yet  I  don't  see  how  I  can  marry 
her." 

The  Italian  looked  at  him  with  his  dark, 
keen  eyes  and  smiled.  "  Monsieur  wishes 
to  marry  the  young  lady)  Monsieur  is 
not  aware  of  the  many  complicated  rules 
and  laws  appertainiug  to  civil  contracts. 
Besides,  there  is  the  insurmountible  barrier 
—difference  of  religion,  and — what  of  the 
yoimg  English  lady  to  whom  Monsieur  is 
engaged  1 " 

"  1  am  not  engaged,"  was  the  fierce 
answer.  "Mind  your  own  business, 
BatL  I  am  free  to-  marty  whom  I 
choose,  and  I  never  cared  for  Miss  Kenyon, 
and  she  knows  It  But  about  this  young 
lady — something  must  be  done,  and  at 
once.  Can  you  get  speech  of  the  old 
woman  and  hear  what  has  happened  1  You 
say  she  took  kindly  to  bribes :  promise  her 
anything — anything — a  hundred  pounds,  if 
you  Uke,  if  she  will  only  help  us.    The 
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child  must  not  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  thaji  crew.    Do  you  hear,  Bari  1 " 

"  I  hear.  Monsieur ;  I  will  do  my  best 
If  it  is  a  question  of  German  brains  against 
my  own,  I  do  not  fear  the  results.  They 
are  heavy,  ponderous,  speculative,  but  they 
know  not— finesse  I " 


FESTAL  CAKE& 


Confections  of  flour  have,  at  all  times 
and  among  all  nation?,  had  a  conspicuous 
place  in  &e  performance  of  social  and  re- 
ligious rites,  and  England  would  seem  to 
be  specially  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
such  feasts.  Tbere  is  scarcely  an  English 
county  without  its  special  cake ;  certainly 
there  are  few  festal  occasions  unmarked  by 
its  consun^ption  in  some  form.  The  daily 
event  of  marriage  gives  one  opportunity  to 
cake  makers,  and,  in  this  case  the  cake  is 
so  important  that  it  is  strange  so  few 
ladies  seek  to  know  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  sugary  structures,  before  which  they 
find  themselves  on  the  eventful  day.  The 
gorgeous  and  indigestible  bride-cake  of  to- 
day is  eaten  in  deference  to  the  rules  of  con- 
ventionality ;  but  it  once  had  a  poetical  sig- 
nificance which  it  may  be  interesting  to 
recall  For  the  modem  wedding-cake  is  but 
the  glorified  descendant  of  the  Eoman  loaf, 
which  was  broken  by  the  newly-made  hus- 
band before  the  priests  of  Jove  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  citizens,  and  eaten  with  his 
wife,  in  token  that  thereafter  they  were  to 
share  each  other's  goods  and  be  dependent 
on  each  other  for  comfort  and  subistence. 

It  will  be  generally  found  that  many  of 
the  cakes  eaten  at  different  seasons,  in 
different  places,  bear  some  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  that  the  interior 
of  an  ordinary  mince-pie  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  bases  for  these  confection& 
"God-cakes,"  which  stand  first  on  the 
list  of  commemorative  dainties,  being  the 
fare  chosen  for  New  Year's  Day  in  Coventry 
and  various  other  parts  of  England,  are  of 
this  natura  They  are  triangular  in  form ; 
but  by  no  means  of  the  deceptive  character 
of  a  three-cornered  puff,  whose  hollowness 
and  general  delusiveness,  as  regards  its 
interior,  is  eminently  calculated  to  impress 
upon  the  youthful  mind  the  melancholy 
fact  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
They  are  moderately  thick,  and  should  have 
alining  of  at  least  the  same  dimensions.  Like 
the  Simnel,  they  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  price ;  some  being  sold  on  New  Year's 
Day,  in  the  streets  of  Coventry,  at  two  a 
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poDny,  whilst  others  are  mannfactared  of 
a  size  and  richness  which  render  Ihem  a 
worthy  gift  for  the  festive  season. 

Of  much  more  gastronomic  and  general 
importance  is  the  next  cake  festival  oc- 
curring on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or 
Twelfth  Night,  thongh  the  custom  has 
much  declined  of  recent  years,  Birch's 
famons  ehop  being  no  longer  remarkable 
for  its  display,  while  Baddeley's  bequest 
to  the  performers  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
has  been  so  elaborated  that  the  cake  itself 
dwindles  into  insignificance. 

From  the  most  remote  period  of  Chris- 
tianity it  had  been  customary  to  commemo- 
rate the  Three  Kings  by  indulgence  in  a 
pleasantry  called  the  Election  of  Kings  by 
Bean,  a  practice  probably  adapted,  like 
many  other  Christian  ceremonies,  from 
some  Pagan  custom,  perhaps  from  that 
observed  by  Eoman  children,  who,  at  the 
end  of  their  Saturnalia,  drew  lots,  with 
beans,  to  see  who  should  be  King.  Subse- 
quently, in  England,  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  inserting  the  bean  in  a  cake,  a 
similar  practice  prevailing  in  France. 

Under  the  Stuarts,  the  innocent  cake 
celebration  was  made  an  excuse  for  costly 
and  boisterous  Court  festivals,  at  which 
gambling  was  a  great  feature.  One  of  the 
naval  chaplains  of  Charles  the  Second, 
speaking  of  a  Twelfth  Night  party  aboard 
ship,  says  :  ''  Wee  had  a  great  kake  made, 
in  which  was  put  a  beane  for  the  King, 
a  pease  for  the  Queen,  a  cloave  for  the 
Knave,  etc  The  kake  was  cut  into  several 
pieces  in  the  great  cabin,  and  all  put  into 
a  napkin,  out  of  which  everyone  took  his 
piece,  as  out  of  a  lottery ;  then  each  piece 
is  broaken  to  see  what  was  in  it,  which 
caused  much  laughter,  and  more  to  see  us 
tumble  one  over  the  other  in  the  cabin  by 
reason  of  the  ruflf  weather." 

The  pancake,  eaten,  as  everyone  knows, 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
is  a  decided  landmark  in  the  calendar,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  the  coming  spring.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  with  what  energy  everyone  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  consumption  of  these 
cakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  if  some  im- 
portant religious  ceremony  were  being  per- 
formed. Pancakes  have*  been  associated 
with  this  day  from  time  immemorial, 
though  of  their  origin,  as  a  suitable  refec- 
tion for  Shrove-tide,  there  is  no  evidenca 
''As  fit  as  a  pancake'' — for  which  expres- 
sion Shakespeare's  clown  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  is  responsible — seems  to  have 
been  a  general  term,  though  whether  to 


have  obtained  this  distinction  is  greater 
than  to  be  favourably  compared  to  a  fiddle, 
is  a  point  as  yet  undecided.  Taylor,  the 
sweet  singer  of  the  Thames,  quaintly  alladei 
to  this  Shrove-tide  custom.  ''There  ib  a 
thinge  called  wheaten  floure,"  he  says, 
"which  the  cooks  do  mingle  with  water, 
eggs,  spice,  and  other  tragical  and  magical 
enchantments,  and  then  they  put  by  Httle 
and  little  into  a  frjing-pan  of  boiling  suet, 
where  it  makes  a  confused,  dismal  Ussbg 
(like  the  Lermian  snakes  in  the  reeds  of 
Acheron),  until  at  last,  by  the  skill  of  the 
cook,  it  is  transformed  into  the  form  of 
a  flip-jack,  called  a  pancake,  which  ominous 
incantation  the  people  do  devour  very 
greedily."  In  Elizabeth's  time,  the  Eton 
College  cook  fastened  a  pancake  to  the 
school  knocker  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  and 
at  Westminster  on  that  day  the  practice  of 
tossing  a  pancake  still  prevails.  The  cook, 
entering  the  schoolroom,  hurls  the  pan- 
cake aloft^  and  the  boy  who  catches  it  mi- 
broken  carries  it  to  the  deanery,  and  re- 
ceives an  honorarium  of  a  pound. 

Following  close  upon  the  eating  of  the 
Carnival  dainties  comes  the  Simnel 
Festival,  peculiar  to  Mid-Lent,  or  Mothering 
Sunday,  or,  as  it  is  also  called.  Refreshment 
Sunday.  As  pancakes  are  used  as  the  sign 
of  festivity  before  the  austerities  of  tibe 
Fast  season  commences,  so  the  Simnel 
marks  the  relaxation  permitted  at  Mid- 
Lent  Evidently  the  usage  of  Simnel 
cakes  is  of  preat  antiquity.  The  name  ii 
probably  denved  from  "  simila,"  fine  floor, 
the  term  "simanellus"  among  the  mediseval 
writers  being  used  to  denote  a  cake.  There 
are,  however,  many  legends  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  name ;  and  in  Shropshire 
especially,  where  the  Simnel  is  a  great 
institution,  the  explanations  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  curious.  One  is  that  the  father 
of  Lambert  Simnel  was  a  baker  who  made 
these  cakes.  In  consequence  of  his  son's 
notoriety,  persons  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  his  shop  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  purchasing  cakes,  but  in  reality  to  see 
the  Pretender's  home  and  relations ;  and 
in  time  the  cakes  bought  of  the  old  nan 
were  called  by  his  name,  thongh  by 
philological  analogy,  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  baker  was  named  after  his  cakes. 

The  favourite  tale,  however,  is  that  of 
an  old  Shropshire  couple  named  Nelly  and 
Simon,  who  were  expecting  their  children 
to  visit  them  at  the  close  of  Lent  Wishing 
to  celebrate  the  occasion,  Nelly  took  the 
unleavened  dough  left  from  the  Lenten 
baking    and  made  a  deep    crust   shape, 
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wherein   she    pat    the   remainB    of    the 
Chiifltmas  plam-paddlng.    Then  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  how  it  shonld  be  cooked. 
Simsaiditshoold  be  boiled,  Nelly  maintained 
that  it  should  be  baked.    This  led  to  a 
domestic  quarrel,  and  having  exhausted 
her  stock  of  abuse,  Mistress  Nelly  seized 
the  wooden  stool  whereon  she  sat  and 
hurled  it  at  Sim's  head,  whilst  he  playfully 
retaliated  with    a    broom.     Finally    the 
matter  was  compromised,  and  the  csJke  was 
first  boiled  and    afterwards   baked,    the 
resolt  beiog  so  satisfactory  that  the  cakes 
bec&me  popular,  and  were  called  Sim-Nel, 
oompoimded   after    Mr.    Lewis    Carroll's 
msDiier,  of  portions  of  the  two  words  Simon 
aodNeUy.    The  cakes,  as  they  are  now 
eaten,  are  certainly  prepared  in  this  way. 
The  crusty  a  deep  battlemented  confection 
of  fine  flour  and  water,  coloured  a  deep 
yellow,  being  filled  with  a  rich  compound 
of  the  mincemeat  and  plum-pudding  order, 
IB  criss-crossed  with  peel,  made  very  stiff, 
tied  in  a  cloth,  and    boiled  for  several 
hoors.    After  this  it  is  well  brushed  over 
with  egg  and  baked,  until  it  reaches  such 
a  degree  of  hardness  that  one  can  quite 
believe  the  story  of  the  lady    who,    on 
receiving  one  as  a  present,  mistook  it  for  a 
footstool,  and  used  it  as  such.     On  Mid- 
Lent    Sunday    there     was    an    ancients 
obsenance    in     which    this    sweet    cake 
played    a  most  conspicuous    part     This 
was  the  annual  visitiog  of  parents  on  this 
day.    Hence   the  title  of   "Mothering" 
Sunday,  and  as  such  an  event  required  the 
necessary  elements  of   festivity,    it  was 
customary  for  the  young  folks  to  bring  the 
sweet  cakes  as  a  species  of  filial  offering, 
and  the  basis  of  a  feast.     Herrick  sings : 

I'll  to  thee  a  Simnel  brinp^, 
'Gainst  thou  go  a-mothennff ; 
So  that,  when  she  blesses  thee, 
Half  that  blessing  thouUt  give  me. 

That  some  religious  significance  was  at- 
tached to  the  eating  of  these  cakes  at  this 
season  in  early  times  is  evident  ftom  the  fact 
that  they  were  marked  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  and  sometimes  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion.  Consecrated  cakes  at 
religious  festivals  were  common  enough 
among  the  Teutonic  races,  being,  of  course, 
bat  the  survival  of  the  Pagan  customa  Our 
Grood  Friday  buns,  which  come  next  in  the 
cake  calendar,  and  are  eaten  in  supposed 
pious  commemoration  of  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  the  Christian  tragedy, 
are,  strange  to  say,  only  an  adapted  form 
of  a  very  questionable  entertainment 
wherein  the  heathen  Saxons  indulfited  in 


honour  of  their  goddess  Eastre.  The 
Christian  clergy,  finding  that,  with  die 
adoption  of  the  new  faith,  the  converts 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  abolish  the 
festivities  connected  with  heathen  rites>, 
sought  to  compromise  matters  by  permit- 
ting the  feasting  under  other  names,  and 
with  the  buns  stamped  with  Christian 
signa  Egyptian  worshippers,  too,  had 
their  bun,  which,  in  many  respects,  seems 
to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  ours,  being 
homed,  to  symbolise  the  sacred  heifer, 
"  bous,"  or,  in  its  inflected  form,  *'  boun," 
whence,  perhaps,  our  word. 

In  China,  Mexico,  parts  of  India,  and 
other  countries,  the  deities  are  worshipped 
with  cakes,  but,  curiously  enough,  in  con- 
tinental Soman  Catholic  countries.  Good 
Friday  is  not  commemorated  by  the  hot 
cross-bun.  Old  customs  die  hard  in  this 
country,  but  the  cross-bun  seems  certainly 
to  be  declining  in  favour.  Its  quality  is 
by  no  means  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  '^Soyal"  bun  houses,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  has  as  much 
affected  their  popularity  as  any  other 
reason. 

Tansy  cakes  and  tansy  puddings,  where- 
with the  joysof  Eastertide  ate  celebrated,  are 
of  a  less  substantial  and  indigestible  cluurac- 
ter  than  their  predecessors,  the  cakes  being 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  white  in  colour,  and  hav- 
ing a  mbgled  flavour  of  sweet  and  bitter. 
Tms  is  symbolical  of  the  bitter  herbs  com- 
manded at  the  Paschal  Feast^  and  of  the 
sweetness  of  its  joys.  In  the  Southern 
Counties  tansies  are  carried  round  by  the 
parish  clerk  as  an  Eastar  offering ;  and  in 
return  for  these  cakes,  which  are  distri- 
buted after  service  on  Good  Friday,  it  is 
customary  to  make  a  small  present  of 
money,  according  to  one's  meana  An- 
ciently, when  ball-playing  was  one  of 
the  special  features  of  Eastertide,  ecclesias- 
tics, both  high  and  low,  indulged  in  the 
pastime  in  the  churches,  tansy  cakes  being 
the  prize.  Sometimes  the  dignitaries  had 
a  dance  and  a  game  of  ball  during  the 
singing  of  the  antiphon,  after  which  priests 
and  choristers  retired  to  the  refectories  to 
consume  gammon  of  bacon  and  tansies. 
In  the  parish  of  Biddeaden  in  Kent^  there 
is  an  endowment  for  the  distribution  of 
cakes  to  poor  persons  on  Eister  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  cakes  are  impressed  with 
two  female  figures,  supposed  to  represent 
widows,  '*as  the  general  objects  of  a 
charitable  institutioa" 

Durine  the  summer  months,  when  there 
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are  no  events  to  commemorate,  digestion  is 
given  time  to  recover ;  bnt  the  first  possible 
occasion  is  snatched  at  by  the  Northern  folk, 
and  we  accordingly  find  November  the  fifth 
celebrated  through  the  North  country  as 
a  cake  festival,  "Parkin,"  a  confection  of 
coarse  oatmeal  and  treacle,  somewhat 
similar  to  gingerbread,  being  the  special 
dainty.  Then  comes  the  great  fes- 
tival of  mince-pies  and  plam-puddingv. 
Mince-pies  were  in  great  favour  as  early 
as  1596  in  this  country,  but  they  were 
then  known  as  shred,  or  Christmas  pies, 
the  latter  name  being  the  most  usual.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  self-approving 
Jack  Horner  was  eating  a  dainty  thus 
described  when  he  uttered  the  famous 
remark ;  and  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  asked  once 
by  a  lady  when  it  was  correct  to  commence 
eating  mince -pies,  replied:  "Begin  on 
0.  Sapientia ;  but  please  to  say  Christmas 
pie,  not  mince-pie."  The  Puritans  had  a 
fervent  horror  of  Christmas  pies — 

The  high-Bhoe  lords  of  CromweU's  making 
Were  not  for  dainties — roasting,  baking ; 
The  obiefest  food  tbey  found  most  food  in 
Was  rusty  bacon  and  bag-pudding ; 
Plum  broth  was  popish,  and  mince-pie-^ 
Oh,  that  was  flat  idolatry ! 

Subsequently  the  Society  of  Friends 
placed  their  veto  upon  them,  and  even 
some  Church  folk  at  one  time  demurred  at 
their  consumption  by  the  clergy ;  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Bickerstafie  wrote :  "  The 
Christmas  pie  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  kind 
of  consecrated  cake,  and  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  yet  it  is  often  forbidden  the 
Druid  of  the  family.  Strange  that  a  sir- 
loin of  beef,  whether  boiled  or  roasted, 
when  entire  is  exposed  to  the  outmost 
depredations  and  invasions,  but  if  minced 
into  small  pieces  and  tossed  upwith  plumbs 
and  sugar,  it  changes  its  property,  and 
forsooth  is  meat  for  his  master." 

Plum-pudding  scarcely  comes  under  the 
title  of  festal  cakes,  having  had  its  origin 
in  plum-porridge,  a  compound  of  meat, 
rauins,  currants,  cloves,  mace,  ginger, 
prunes,  and  brown  bread,  and  being,  even 
in  its  present  form,  scarcely  of  cake-like 
character.  Yet  its  consumption  marks  a 
festival,  and,  as  a  commemorative  confec- 
tion, its  mention  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Just  as  the  Twelfth  Night  celebration 
brings  with  it  the  initial  cake  of  a  new 
year,  so  the  feast  for  the  dying  year's 
obsequies  is  furnished  by  the  Christmas 
plum-pudding;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  latter  dainty  amid  all  the  gay 
and  genial  associations  with  which  it  is 


surrounded,  may  be  regarded  as  a  gentle 
reminder  of  the  insatiable  and  resistlesa 
appetite  of  "  Time,  the  devourer  of  thmgi." 

A  KUN  TO  SANDRINGHAM. 


I  TOOK  a  run  down  to  Sandringham  the 
other  day,  to  enjoy  the  fine  air  and  to 
see  the  latest  improvementa  If  you  are 
staying  at  Lynn,  or  if  you  are  sojourning 
at  Hunstanton,  the  latest  and  most  breesy 
of  the  Norfolk  watering-places,  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  is  only  some  half  dosen 
miles  by  rail  and  between  two  and  three  by 
road.  During  the  absence  of  the  Roysl 
family  the  place  inay  be  seen  every  Tuesdiy 
and  Friday.  One  or  two  practical  hints  to 
the  intending  visitor  may  be  useful  He 
should  writo  to  Mr.  Beck,  the  agent  at 
Sandringham,  for  an  order.  If  he  omiii 
to  do  tms,  he  will  have  to  make  a  further 
walk  to  Mr.  Beck's  abode,  a  pretty  and 
intoresting  walk.  I  should  recommend 
him  to  come  by  Wolferton  and  return  by 
Dersingham,  or  vice  verel  Wolferton  is 
rather  the  nearest,  and  is  the  station 
invariably  used  by  the  Eoyal  family. 
There  is  a  new  portico  to  the  station  ex- 
pressly built  for  the  Prince  and  his  people, 
and  in  a  few  yards  you  pass  through  the 
gates  of  his  domain.  The  estato  consists 
of  some  eleven  thousand  acres,  which 
stretoh  from  the  Hall  down  to  the  sea-side, 
to  the  beach  of  the  Wash.  The  park  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  estato,  and  be- 
yond the  park  are  the  gardens,  which  are 
comparatively  small  but  in  ezquisito  tasta 
Walking  on  the  turf  adjoining  the  road, 
you  sti^tle  the  rabbits  that  everywhere 
scurry  away  at  your  approach ;  all  around 
are  "  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail"  Ton 
come  to  a  spot  where  four  roads  meet, 
and  you  must  be  very  careful  that  yea 
turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left)  but  keep  straight  on.  You  must 
leave  on  the  left  a  pleasant  house,  called 
*'The  FoUy,"  where  sometimes  some 
Sandringham  visitors  stay  when  the  Hall  is 
overflowing  with  guests.  As  you  come 
nearer  on,  the  wayside  turf  is  broader;  the 
wide-foliaged  timber  thickens,  and  throws  a 
more  massive  shade.  You  pass  by  the 
revolving  gatos  that  introduce  you  to  the 
path  leading  to  the  church.    You  see  the 

Eretty  house  assigned  to  Lieut -General 
'robyn.  Controller  of  the  Household.  Then 
you  come  to  the  beautiful  Norwich  gates, 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
stately  with  many  armorial  bearings.  There 
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18  a  fine  broad  avenue  of  trees  between 
the  gates  and  the  mansion,  bat  it  is  rather 
a  pity  that  it  is  such  a  short  on&  Eight 
in  front,  at  first  throngh  a  forest  avenue, 
stretches  the  road  to  Dersingham,  a  village 
about  a  mile  off,  with  a  railway  station 
two  miles  beyond  that 

I   am  afraid    the  Prince  seldom  sees 
the  beauty  of  Sandringham  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most   beautiful     He    comes 
down  in  November  for  the  shooting,  and 
\  then  he   celebrates    his    birthday.    One 
l\  night  he  entertains  all  the  grand  people 
I  at  a  dance,  and  the  next  night  he  entertains 
his  teoaots  and  ever  so  many  of  the  Nor- 
folk fiimeis.    It  is  not  at  all  difficult  for 
any  respectable  Norfolk  farmer  and  his 
womenkind    to  get  an  invitation  for  a 
Saodriogham.     The  Prince  and  Princess 
and  their  children  are  positively  adored  in 
the  ne^hbourhood.   The  people  about  will 
tell  you  that   the  Princess  is  the  finest 
lady  in  the  world,  and  tixat  there  never  were 
such  young  ladies  as  her  daughters.    As 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  will  enter  into 
free  conversation  with  the  poorest  labourer 
he  may  meet     The  people  like  to  look  at 
him  while  he  takes  his  very  constant  walks. 
Daring  his  absence  the  big  Norwich  gates 
are  kept  closed.    They  are  open  every 
evening  about  seven  o'clock.    Then  a  big 
policeman  stands  by  them,  a  mail  cart 
rattles  up  with  letters,  and  they  are  closed 
once  mora 

The  visitors  make  for  the  dairy,  the 

stables,  the  kennels,  the  lawn-tennis  court, 

the  model  farm .    The  Norfolk  folk  tell  yop 

that  they  often  have  given  them  a  delicious 

draught  of  milk  at  the  dairy.  The  Princess's 

new  tea-room,  or  Strasburg  room  there,  is 

especially    admired,    filled  with    precious 

presents  that  she  has  received.    You  go  off 

to  the  kennels.     The  dogs  seem  wild  with 

delight  to  receive  human  beings.     They 

dimb  up  to  the  bars  and  lick  your  hands 

or  receive  a  caress.     There  are  dogs  of  all 

sorts  and  sizes — a  menagerie  well  worth 

inspection.     There  are  Esquimaux  dogs, 

St     Bernard     dogs,    retrievers,    collies, 

Bpaniels,  terriers — any  number  of  them — 

and  some    scarce   varieties      There    are 

monkeys,  I  believe,  somewhere  about^  but 

I  did  not  see  them.     There  is  a  bear-pit, 

with  a  pur  of  shaggy  bears ;  the  biggest 

shows  a  wonderfrd  alacrity  in  climbing, 

snd  will  yield  to  no  bear,  not  even  to  the 

bears  of  Berne,  in  his  powers  of  catching. 

We  come  back  from  the  Bachelors'  Lodge, 

where  the  young  Princes  will  put  up,  or 

occasional  guests  from  the  HalL    The  lake, 
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some  three  acres  in  extent,  is  quite  an 
aviary  in  its  way.  There  is  a  choice  col- 
lection of  scarce  water-fowL  The  garden 
has  its  botanical  merits.  Many  of  the 
trees  have  thefr  scientific  names  labelled. 
You  pass  one  to  which  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion attached,  stating  that  it  was  planted 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1885.  You 
ascend  by  some  steps  to  the  lawn  tennis 
court  There  are  lovely  lounging  chairs 
for  the  lookers-on. 

There  is  a  great  show  of  araucarias  about 
Everywhere  you  perceive  that  the  Prince  is 
served  both  with  zeal  and  love ;  he  is  the 
kind  of  good  master  who  makes  good 
servants.  The  pagoda,  or  Chinese  temple, 
is  covered  with  curious  fancy  tiles,  and 
contains  a  bronze  idol  enthroned  on  a 
monolith  of  granite.  The  path  leading  to 
the  pagoda  is  lined  by  trees,  most  of  which 
have  been  planted  by  relatives,  friends,  and 
guests  of  the  Prince.  The  pagoda  is  near 
to  the  Norwich  gates.  The  compartments 
of  these  gates  are  worthy  of  very 
careful  study  by  those  who  are  artistically 
disposed.  The  leaves  of  vine  and  clusters 
of  grapes;  the  leaves  of  brier-rose,  oak,  and 
convolvulus ;  the  heraldic  animals  support- 
ing shields ;  have  all  been  wrought  by  the 
workmen  from  Nature  with  marvellous 
fidelity  and  effect  The  kitchen  gardens 
occupy  about  fifteen  acres,  half  of  which  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  high  road,  and  are 
rich  in  garden  fruit  and  hot-house  products. 

We  will  now  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  Sandringham.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  word  denoted  the  sandy  soil ;  but 
it  is  more  probably  the  "  ham,"  or  house 
of  the  Sandringas,  an  Anglian  family  that 
settled  hera  In  Domesday  Book  it  ap- 
pears as  Sant  Dirsingham.  It  was  bought, 
in  1862,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milhon, 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  from  the 
Hon.  C.  Spencer  Cowper,  at  a  piice  which 
land  would  certainly  not  fetch  at  the 
present  time,  and  was  considered  a  high 
price  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
country  all  round  is  sandy  and  heathy, 
with  much  fern  and  young  plantation. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  incessant 
planter;  and  planting  may  be  called  a 
favourite,  and  certainly  it  is  a  most  useful, 
hobby  of  his.  Besides  the  wild  land,  there 
is  much  rich  meadow  and  pasture,  much 
woodland,  and  salt  marshes  frequented  by 
many  rare  water-fowl,  snipe,  and  wood- 
cock. We  need  not  speak  of  partridges 
and  pheasants.  The  Prince  has  also  in- 
troduced blackcock  and  red  deer. 
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I  noticed  in  the  park,  near  Sandringham 
Cottage,  some  white  deer,  such  as  I  have 
not  seen  elsewhere  in  English  parks. 
Visiting  lately  the  beantifol  park  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  five  miles  out  of  Copen- 
hagen, I  noticed  a  great  number  of  similar 
white  deer,  and  my  impression  is  that  the 
Sandringham  white  deer  are  an  importation 
from  Denmark. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  use  or  to 
restore  the  house,  and  it  was  accordingly 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site.  It  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  with  red  brick  piles, 
with  stone  mouldings  and  dressings.  The 
workmen  in  front  of  the  house  were  very 
busy,  apparently  with  drains,  which  must 
be  a  constant  source  of  nervousness  to  the 
Boyal  inhabitants.  The  house  has  been 
enlarged  by  a  spacious  ball-room  and  other 
rooms.  The  utmost  attention  has  been 
paid  in  regard  both  to  fire  and  water.  On 
the  suggestion  of  Captain  Shaw,  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  the  building  was 
cut  into  sections  by  means  of  iron  doors,  so 
that  no  fire  might  spread.  The  water- 
works are  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
The  water-tower  is  a  conspicuous  object 
for  many  miles  round.  The  source  is 
a  chalk  spring  in  the  Den  Beck  Wood. 
It  runs  through  stone-ware  pipes  to  the 
pumping  station,  where  the  water,  which 
has  a  natural  hardness  of  seventeen  degrees, 
is  softened,  by  Clark's  process,  to  six  de- 
grees. The  pumps  can  deliver  a  gallon 
every  second. 

We  go  into  the  church  of  Sandringham. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  churches  connected 
with  the  Sandringham  estate,  all  of  which 
are  in  their  turn  visited  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Sandringham  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  home  church,  the  private  chapel  of  the 
great  house.  We  believe  that  the  Prince's 
Hall  and  houses  constitute  the  entire 
parish.  The  mother  church  is  West 
Newton,  which  has  beenbeautifully  restored, 
and  there  is  also  the  parish  church  of 
Wolferton.  The  Prince  by  no  means  goes 
regolarly  to  Sandringham  Church.  If 
he  did,  the  little  church  would  be  tho- 
roughly crowded  out  by  the  mob  of 
tourists.  This  is  the  inconvenience  which 
his  Boyal  mother  experienced  at  Crathia 
Moreover,  a  crush  to  see  his  family 
would  lead  to  much  inattention  and 
irreverence.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  is 
never  known  which  church  the  Prince  and 
Princess  and  their  children  will  attend. 
The  Prince  will  frequently  attend  the 
evening  service  at  one  or  other  of  these 
chuiches.     Sandringham  is  rather  a  diffi- 


cult parish,  I  should  say.  Besides  West 
Newton  and  Sandringham,  there  is  a  thitd 
church  "  in  the  marsh ; "  and  for  the  three 
churches  only  two  clergymen,  the  Sector 
and  his  Curate.  Wolferton,  of  course,  ii 
a  distinct  parish.  This  church  also  is  joat 
on  the  point  of  being  fully  restored. 

The  main  attractions  are,  of  course,  with 
Sandringham.      It  is  a  very  pretty  mstic 
church,  but  more  decorated  and  adorned 
than  is  the  manner  of   rustic  churchee. 
There  is  a  side  entrance,  and  a  very  hand- 
some lych-gate,  through  which  the  Boyal 
family  pass  on  their  way  to  churcL    A% 
they  do  so,  they  are  within  sight  of  the 
beautiful    grassy    grave,    surrounded  by 
marble,  of  the  infant  Prince  whose  life  was 
measured  by  a  day.     The  church  has  a 
strongly  memorial  character.     It  was  re- 
stored by  Lady  Harriet  Cowper,  the  wife 
of  the  first  owner,  in  remembrance  of  their 
child.     It  contains  a  stained-glass  window 
in  remembrance  of  the  infant  child  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess.     There  is  a  stained- 
glass  window  in  remembrance  of  Colonel 
Grey,  who  died    at    Sandringham;  and 
there  is  a  brass  in  remembrance   of  the 
late    Bector,  Mr.    Onslow.     There   is  a 
beautiful  tablet  in  remembrance  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  with  a  marble  medallion 
portrait,  by  Boehm,  '*  and  erected  by  her 
devoted    and  sorrowing  brother,    Albert 
Edward,    Prince    of    Walea"     The  fine 
organ  was  presented  by  the  Prince.    The 
splendid  brass  eagle  lectern  was  presented 
by  the  Princess  as  a  thank-offering  for 
the  recovery    of   her  husband  from  his 
dangerous  illness.     There  are  several  other 
points  well  worth  noticing  in  the  church ; 
the  sculptured  figure  of  the  guardian  ao^; 
the  reredos  of  mosaic  tiles,  representing 
the    vine     and    its    clusters  ;    and   the 
new  font    with   a   tall    crocketed    cover 
that  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.     The  rectory  is  a  pleasant  hoose, 
with  smooth  turf  and  fine  timber.  Within 
recent  years  the  Prince  has  considerably 
enlarged  the  edifice,  and  we  believe  has 
augmented  the  value  of  the  benefice.  ^  The 
living  is  consolidated  of  several  parishes. 
Acoording  to  Crawford's  "  Clerical  Direc- 
tory," the  Bev.  F.  A.  J.  Hervey  is  Bector 
of  Sandringham-with- West-Newton,  Bector 
of  Babingley,  and  Vicar  of  Appleton.    The 
reverend  gentleman  is  not  so  great  a  plu- 
ralist  The  population  of  the  four  parishes 
is  about  five  hundred,  and  the  value,  with 
benefices,  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
number  of  souls  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  pounds. 
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The  village  of  West  Newton,  which  is 
coDJoined  with  Sandringham,  the  house 
excepted,  is  hardly  inferior  to  it  in  interest 
There  is  a  hiindsome  residence,  in  the  Swiss- 
cottage  stjle,  osed  for  the  accommodation 
of  extra  guesta  To  a  great  extent  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  created  the  village. 
He  has  erected  the  Alexandra  Cottages, 
near  the  church  of  West  Newton  ;  the 
Lomae  Cottages ;  and  the  Victoria  Cottages, 
II  on  the  Lynn  Road.  Each  cottage  stands  in 
\\  a  garden  of  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
\l  His  Boyal  Highness  now  holds  the  whole 
of  the  parish,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  pretty  village  are 
in  his  employ.  The  Prince  has  en- 
lirged  the  park  by  diverting  the  road  and 
tdkiDg  down  the  old  milL  He  has  also 
thoroughly  restored  the  church,  which  now 
possesses  mach  architectural  beauty.  The 
charch  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
splendour  of  the  gifts  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  Queen  gave  the  organ ; 
the  Princess  Louise  the  painted  west 
window;  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  the 
carved  oak  stalls ;  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia  the  jewelled  brass 
cross;  the  Dake  of  Connaught  the  mosaic 
tile  work;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
his  mother  the  altar-cloth ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
The  personal  friends  of  the  Prince  have  also 
made  handsome  contributions. 

As  for  the  little  parish  of  Appleton,  it 
only  contains  one  farm  and  four  cottages ; 
and  its  sovereignty  is  divided  between  the 
Prince  and  Lord  Leicester.  The  famous 
Pastona  had  a  handsome  mansion  here, 
which  was  burnt  down  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago,  and  never  rebuilt. 

Babingley  almost  entirely  consists  of 
swampy  meadows,  through  which  a  rivulet 
meanders  to  the  WasL  We  may  still  dis- 
cover the  shaft  of  a  roadside  cross  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  church  stands  in 
the  marshy  meadows,  and  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  first  Christian  church  ever 
erected  in  the  county.  There  is  only  one 
farm-house  in  the  parish.  There  used  to  be 
five,  but  the  Princess,  with  her  customary 
charity,  converted  others  into  a  hospital 
for  the  use  of  people  suffering  from  illness 
on  the  Sandrmgham  estate. 

Hunstanton  is  the  nearest  watering-place. 
Thither  the  Prince  and  Princess  occasion- 
ally resort,  and  there  is  an  excellent  con- 
valescent hospital,  which  is  called  by  their 
name  and  fostered  by  their  care.  But  all 
through  the  county  you  find  traces  of  their 
presence  and  their  usefulness. 


The  Eeverend  Mr.  Russell,  the  famous 
sporting  parson  of  Devon,  used  to  give 
interesting  accounts  of  several  visits  which 
he  made  to  Sandringham,  and  of  the 
private  life  of  the  place.  These  have  been 
collected  into  an  interesting  voluma  Mr. 
Russell  was  one  of  the  boldest  riders  of 
the  West  Country,  and  had  indeed  been 
Master  of  Fox  Hounds  for  a  time.  When  a 
young  man  he  would  ride  from  seventy  to 
a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  to  visit  his  sweet- 
heart The  Prince  of  Wales  invited  him 
to  Sandrineham,  and  told  him  to  put  a 
sermon  in  his  pocket  In  a  double  sense 
the  Prince  "gave  him  a  mount."  He 
proved  nearly  as  good  a  preacher  as  he 
was  a  rider,  and  he  did  not  feel  that  there 
was  any  inconsistency  between  the  two 
positions.  He  used  to  boast  that  on  one 
occasion  he  danced  the  old  year  out  and 
the  new  year  in  with  the  Princess.  "There 
is  no  one  else  but  yourself  who  can  say 
that,"  said  the  Princess.  He  had  to  apolo- 
gise more  than  once  for  addressing  H.RH. 
as  "  my  dear,"  which  was  most  graciously 
condoned.  He  described  how  assiduous 
the  Prince  was  in  his  personal  attentions 
to  his  guests,  and,  when  he  could  discover 
that  they  had  any  special  tastes,  took  great 
care  that  they  should  be  met  The  great 
drawback  was  that  when  the  house  was 
very  full  of  guests,  the  Prince  was  no 
longer  able  to  give  the  same  special  atten- 
tion.  The  whole  view  of  the  inner  life  of 
Sandringham  is  most  charming,  and  gives 
the  idea  of  an  eminently  English  and  well- 
ordered  home. 

PARVULA. 

A  TINT,  tiny  little  bud, 

With  flaxen  curls  and  eyes  of  blue ; 
And  arch  and  ever-smiling  lips, 

That  rival  roses  in  their  hue. 

A  tiny,  tiny  little  trot, 

With  pattering,  restless,  active  feet : 
With  arms  held  out,  as  she  her  ''dad  * 

Across  the  floor  starts  forth  to  meet. 

A  tiny,  tinjr  little  grave, 

Where,  hidden  from  our  loving  sight, 
Our  darling  sleeps  beneath  the  turf, 

O'er-sprinkled  with  the  daisies  white. 

A  little,  little  span  of  time, 
And  we  to  her,  we  trust,  shall  go ; 

Where  all  Earth's  tears  are  wiped  away, 
And  none  shall  grief  or  sorrow  know  1 

SAINT  VALENTINE'S   DAY. 


If  one  saint  more  than  another  may  be 
said  to  hold  the  fate  of  lovers  in  his  hand, 
it  is  he  whose  memory  is  still  kept  ^en 
on  the  foorteenth  of  February  —  Bishop 
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Valentine.  This  salnt^  history  tells  us, 
was  cruelly  beaten  with  clubs  and  after- 
wards beheaded,  ad.  270,  by  order  of 
Claudius  the  Second,  for  succouring  the 
martyrs  under  the  Emperor's  persecutions. 
How  he  first  came  to  be  the  guardian  saint 
of  lovers  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  say, 
unless,  as  Archbishop  Wheatley  has  it.  in 
his  "  Illustrations  to  the  Prayer  Book,"  it 
be  that  ''  he  was  a  man  of  most  admirable 
parts,  and  was  so  famous  for  his  love  and 
charity  that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valen- 
tines upon  his  festival  (which  is  still  prac- 
tised) took  its  form  from  thence."  Probably 
the  day  of  his  death  may  have  something 
to  do  with  his  amorous  powers,  for,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  rustics  in  our 
country  believe  that  birds  begin  to  choose 
their  mates.     Chaucer  wrote : 

Nature,  the  \icare  of  the  Almightie  Lord, 
That  hote,  colde,  hevie,  light,  moist,  and  drie, 
Hath  knit  by  even  number  of  accord. 
In  easie  roice  began  to  speak  and  say — 
"  Foules.  take  heae  of  my  sentence,  I  pray, 
And  for  your  own  ease  in  fordering  your  need, 
■  As  fast  as  I  may  speake  I  will  me  speede  ; 
Ye  know  well,  how,  on  Seynte  Valentine's  Daye, 

By  my  statute  and  through  my  govemaunce 
Ye  doe  chose  youre  mates,  and  after  flie  away. 

With  hem  as  I  prickle  you  with  pleasaunce/' 

Herrick,  in  his  '*  Hesperides,"  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  same  belief,  thus : 

Oft  have  I  heard  both  youth  and  virgins  sajr 
Birds  chuse  their  mates,  and  couple  too,  this  day. 

So  does  also  Shakespeare,  in  his  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dreaui : 

St  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood  birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Country  people  also  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  an  influence  was  inherent 
in  the  day,  which  rendered  in  some  degree 
binding  the  lot  or  chance  by  which  any 
youth  and  maid  were  now  thrown  together. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  first  unmarried 
person  of  the  other  sex  whom  one  saw  or 
met  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  was  a  destined  wife  or  a  destined 
husband.     Gay  says : 

And  the  first  swain  we  see. 
In  spite  of  fortune,  shall  our  true  love  be. 

The  aucient  Romans,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  commenced  the  festival  of  Luper- 
calia  in  honour  of  the  deities  Pan  and 
Juno;  and  among  the  rites  practised  in 
honour  of  the  goddess,  it  was  customary 
for  the  names  of  young  women  to  be  placed 
in  a  box,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by 
the  young  men,  and  claimed  as  brides. 
This  custom  gave  rise  not  merely  to  harm- 
less flirtations,  but  to  disgraceful  orgies ; 
and  when  Christianity's  benign  influence 


had  driven  out  Paganism,  it  h  suppoeed 
that  the  early  pastors,  protesting  against 
the  former,  substituted  saints  for  deities, 
and  selected  St.  Valentine's  Day  foi  the 
festival  of  Pan  and  Juno. 

Another  authority  says  that  the  clergy 
under  St  Valentine  instituted  lotteries,  with 
the  names  ofsaints  instead  of  the  yonugfolks. 
Whichever  be  correct,  it  is  certain  that  the 
custom  once  begun  has  gradually  grown, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  in  all  cirilised 
countries,  the  martyred  Bishop  has  the 
credit  of  knitting  together  any  number  of 
palpitating  hearts.  At  the  various  Europein 
Courts,  during  Carnival  times,  which  usaailj 
occurred  on  or  about  St  Valentine's  Dsj, 
jousts  and  feasts  were  held,  and  each  ladj 
was  wont  to  make  choice  from  the  as- 
sembled knights  of  one  who  bound  himself 
to  do  her  bidding  and  render  her  all  honour- 
able service  during  the  ensuing  jear. 

In  England,  as  far  back  as  the  fourteendi 
century,  a  favourite  pastime  amongst  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  on  this  saint's  day, 
was  to  choose  for  themselves  Valentinea 
John  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  refers  to 
this  custom  in  a  poem  written  in  praise  of 
Queen  Catherine : 

Seynte  Valentine,  of  custome  yeere  by  yeere, 
Men  have  a  usuance  in  this  region 

To  loke  and  serche  Cupide's  Calendare, 
And  chose  theyre  choyco  by  ^te  affecioun  ; 
Such  as  ben  pricke  with  Cupide's  Mocioun. 

Takynge  thevr  choyco  a^  theyr  sort  dostie  falle 
But  I  love  oon  whiche  e^ccellith  alle. 

Drayton  wrote  a  charming  dedication  to 
his  VaJentine,  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted : 

Muse,  bid  the  mom  awake ! 
Sad  winter  now  declines. 
Each  bird  doth  choose  a  make 
This  day's  Saint  Valentine's ; 
For  the  good  Bishop's  sake 
Get  up,  and  let  us  see, 
What  beauty  it  shall  be 
That  fortune  ns  assigns. 
Each  little  bird  this  tide 
Doth  choose  her  lovki  peer. 
Which  constantly  abide 
In  wedlock  all  the  year ; 
As  nature  is  their  guide, 
So  may  we  two  be  true 
This  year,  nor  change  for  new, 
As  turtles  coupled  were. 
Let's  laugh  at  them  that  choose 
Their  Valentines  by  lot, 
To  wear  their  names  that  use 
Whom  idly  they  have  got 
Such  poor  choice  we  refuse ; 
Saint  Valentine  befriend 
We  thus  this  mom  may  spend, 
Else,  Muse,  awake  her  not. 

Some  authors  attribute  the  origin  of 
Valentines  to  Madame  Boyal,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  Franco,  who, 
it  is  said,  built  a  palace  at  Turin,  which  she 
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ealled  ''The  Valeniine/'  and,  at  the  opening 
of  it  ordered  that  the  ladies  should  cast 
lots  for  loyersy  reserving  to  herself  the 
right  of  choosing  her  own. 

I  think,  however,  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  can  be  bat  little  doabt 
of  both  the  custom  and  cognomen  of  Valen- 
tines existing  long  before  Madame  Boyal's 
day.  The  origin  of  sending  Valentines, 
again,  is  g^erally  attributed  to  Charles, 
I)uke  of  Orleans,  who  was  made  prisoner 
in  1415,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  The 
reason  for  their  being  called  Valentines  is 
probably  beoause  he  sent  the  first  of  these 
billets  doox  on  St  Valentine's  Day.  The 
Dole  of  Orleans  having  set  the  example 
it  was  quickly  followed,  not  only  by 
gentlemeD,  but  by  ladies  likewise. 

In  that  very  quaint  record  of  domestic 
life  in  England  dnring  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  Pepys's  Diary,  I  find  some  rare 
illastrations  of  the  customs  then  practised 
on  8k  Valentine's  Day.  It  would  appear 
that  married  and  single  alike  were  equally 
liable  to  be  chosen  as  a  Valentine,  and  that 
a  present  was  regularly  given  to  the  party 
making  the  choice.  In  his  Diary,  February 
14th,  1667,  Mr.  Pepys  made  this  entry : 
'*  This  morning  came  up  to  my  wife's  bed- 
aide  (I  being  ap  dressing  myself)  little 
Will  Mercier  to  his  Valentine,  and  brought 
her  name  written  on  blue  paper,  in  letters 
of  gold,  done  by  himself,  very  pretty ;  and 
we  were  both  pleased  with  it.  But  I  am 
ilso  this  year  my  wife's  Valentine,  and  it 
will  cost  me  five  pounds,  but  that  I  must 
l^ve  laid  out  had  we  not  been  Valen- 
tines."  Two  days  later  he  makes  this 
^her  entry :  *'  I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce's 
Uttle  girl  is  my  Valentine,  she  having 
drawn  me ;  which  I  was  not  sorry  for,  it 
easing  me  of  something  more  that  I  must 
have  given  to  others.  But  here  I  do  first 
observe  the  fashion  of  drawing  of  mottoes 
as  well  as  names,  so  that  Pierce,  who  drew 
iny  wife,  did  draw  also  a  motto,  and  their 
girl  drew  another  for  me.  What  mine 
was  I  forget,  but  my  wife's  was  'most 
ooorteous  and  meet  fair,'  which,  as  it  may 
be  Qsed,  or  an  angram  upon  each  name, 
might  be  very  pretty,"  Noticing  soon 
sfterwards  the  jewels  worn  by  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Stewart,  subsequently  Duchess 
of  Kchmond,  he  writes:  "The  Duke  of 
York,  being  once  her  Valentine,  did 
give  her  a  jewel  of  about  eight  hundred 
pounds;  and  my  Lord  Mandeville,  her 
Valentine  this  year,  a  ring  of  about  three 
hundred  pounds."  These  presents  were 
probably  given  to  relieve  the  obligation 


under  which  the  being  drawn  as  Valentine 
had  placed  the  donors. 

Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Drayton,  and 
Donne,  all  refer  to  this  festival,  but  none 
by  a  line  which  would  infer  that  in  their 
day  it  was  in  any  respect  similar  to  the 
anniversary  it  became  after  cheap  postage 
enabled  anyone  to  gratify  his  or  her  long- 
ing in  this  directioa  The  drawing  of 
Valentines  was  at  this  period  the  only 
form  it  took.  In  Drayton's  day  ladies, 
single  or  married,  could  be  drawn,  though, 
it  ought  to  be  added,  the  selection  entailed 
nothing  more  serious  than  certain  gifts 
from  the  gentleman  drawing  them,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Pepys's 
Diary. 

Hone,  in  his  "Commonplace  Book," 
records  that  he  was  in  a  rural  village  in  Scot- 
land on  a  fourteenth  of  February,  whither 
he  had,  in  company  with  a  friend,  wandered 
and  lost  his  way.  In  thia  predicament 
they  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  modest 
mansion  and  asked  for  shelter.  He  pro- 
ceeds: '*The  good  man  heard  our  story, 
welcomed  us  to  a  seat  beside  the  blazing 
fire  of  wood  and  turf,  and  appeared  de- 
lighted with  our  coming.  We  found  our- 
selves in  the  house  of  rendezvous  for  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  a  neighbouring  village  to 
celebrate  St.  Valentine's  Eva  Our  entrance 
had  damped  the  pleasantry,  and  inquisi- 
tive eyes  were  directed  towards  us.  It 
was  our  business  to  become  familiar  with 
our  new  acquaintances,  and  the  pastimes 
were  renewed.  Our  sudden  appearance 
had  disturbed  the  progress  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  who  had  finished  writing  on 
small  slips  of  paper  the  names  of  each  of 
the  blooming  lasses  of  the  village.  Each 
lad  had  dictated  the  name  of  her  he  loved; 
these  precious  slips  of  paper  were  now  put 
into  a  bag  and  well  mixed  together,  and 
each  youth  drew  out  a  ticket,  with  hope 
that  it  might,  and  fear  lest  it  should  not, 
be  the  name  of  his  sweetheart.  This  was 
repeated  three  times ;  the  third  time  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  sport.  Some  drew 
beloved  names  the  third  time  with  rap- 
turous joy,  others  drew  names  of  certain 
respectable  widows  and  old  ladies  of  the 
village,  introduced  by  the  art  of  the  school- 
master, and  the  victims  mourned  their 
unpitied  derided  sufferings.  After  the 
lasses  the  names  of  the  young  men  were 
written  and  drawn  by  the  girls  in  the 
same  way,  and  a  threefold  success  was 
secretly  hailed  as  a  suretyship  of  bearing 
the  name  of  the  fortunate  youth.  The 
drawing  of  this  lottery  was  succeeded  by 
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the  essence  of  the  amosement,  for  the 
Yftlentines  were  to  be  'relieyed.'  The 
relieying  of  the  Valentines  was  a  scene  of 
high  amusement  Each  young  man  had  a 
right  to  kiss  the  young  girl  whose  name 
he  drew,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver 
up  to  her  the  slip  of  paper.  The  mirth  of 
this  ceremony  was  excessiTe.  Those  who 
were  drawn  and  were  not  present,  were  to 
be  relieved  with  a  gift  of  inconsiderable 
value,  as  a  token  of  regard/' 

In  Derbyshire  farm-houses,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day,  a  custom  once  prevailed 
for  girls  to  peep  through  the  keyholes  of 
the  doors  before  opening  them.  If  for- 
tone  were  kind,  and  they  saw  a  cock  and 
hen  in  company,  the  omen  was  so  feivour- 
able  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 
the  person  most  interested  would  bemarried 
before  the  year  was  out  At  Scalford, 
near  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire*  it 
was  customary  for  the  young  girls  of  the 
village,  on  the  momiug  of  St  Valentine's 
Day,  to  visit  the  residents  and  solicit  pins, 
intoning  the  following  words : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine ; 

All  the  pins  and  poiuU  are  mine. 

The  residents  used  to  procure  pins  for 
the  occasion.  I  have  not  heard  that  such 
a  custom  ever  attached  to  any  other  village, 
and  it  commenced,  I  should  think,  at  tiie 
time  when  pins  were  both  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. At  many  places — notably  Up- 
pingham and  Great  Elaston — a  custom  still 
prevails  of  having  plum-buns  on  St  Valen- 
tine's Day.  These  are  called  *'shittles," 
from  being  the  same  shape  as  a  weaver's 
shuttle. 

"  Tawnay "  breaking  was  also  formerly 
carried  on  at  Great  Easton  or  its  im- 
mediate locality.  It  was  customary  also 
there  to  make  presents  on  the  day,  and 
little  girls  still  go  arbegging.  An  old 
nursery  rhyme  says : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine, 

Set  your  hopper  down  by  mine. 

The  hopper  is  that  in  which  the  hus- 
bandman carries  his  seed  when  sowing 
com. 

At  Caldecott,  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
and  distribute  plum-cakes  on  this  day. 

At  Swa£fham,  in  Norfolk,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  send  Valentines  on  the  eve  of 
this  day.  At  a  convenient  opportunity 
the  door  was  slyly  opened,  and  the  Valen- 
tine, attached  to  an  apple  or  an  orange, 
thrown  in.  A  loud  rap  was  then  given, 
and  the  amateur  postman  took  to  his  heels. 
A  further  refinement  of  the  fun,  partaking 
of  a  First  of  April  joke,  was  practised  by 


chalking  a  white  imitation  of  a  letter  on 
a  door-step,  which  some  unwary  msiden 
might  stoop  to  pick  up. 

A  writer  in  a  weekly  paper  says :  "The 
nicest  and  most  sensible  way  of  keeping  the 
festival  of  St  Valentine  is  that  practised  at 
Norwich.  It  is  observed  there  as  a  timeoi 
general  giving  and  receiving  of  gifts,  and, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of 
Christmas  in  thb  respect  As  soon  as  it 
gets  dark  on  St  Valentine's  Eve,  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  are  roused  by  a  tre- 
mendous knock  at  the  front  door.  On  its 
being  opened  a  large  parcel  is  seen  lying  on 
the  step,  which  is  at  once  picked  up  and 
carried  in.  It  isdirected  in  anunreoogmied 
scrawl  to  the  eldest  girl,  and  is  labelled 
perhaps,  'With  Wailentine's  luv,'  evi- 
dently by  someone  who  does  not  know  how 
to  spelL  Wrapper  after  wrapper  is  taken 
off,  until  the  table  is  covered  with  brown 
paper  and  string,  and  then  a  little  box,  con- 
taining some  pretty  article  of  jewellery,  ii 
reach^,  which  the  young  lady  at  once 
declares  is  from  '  father.'  So  the  fun  goei 
on  for  the  whole  night — first  back,  then 
front,  door  is  aesailed." 

Sometimes  more  comical  presents  are 
sent.  A  gentleman  made  his  wife  a  preeent 
of  a  feather  bed,  and  didn't  the  big  mm 
enjoy  the  joke  as  he  stood  in  the  shadov 
outside  and  watched  his  little  wife  trying 
to  tug  the  great  unwieldy  thing  into  the 
halH 

Also,  surprises  too  may  happen  when  i 
person  ignorant  of  the  castom  makee  i 
call  on  the  evening.  Such  a  one,  joit 
arrived  in  the  city,  on  knocking  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  was  startled  by  the  door 
flying  open  very  suddenly  and  a  young 
lady  bending  down  and  seizing  his  lege. 
That  must  have  been  an  embarrassing  ear- 
prise  to  both  parties. 

In  some  districts  the  village  children  go 
about  in  companies  singing  : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine  I 

First  it's  yours  and  then  it*8  mine, 

So  please  give  me  a  Valentine. 

This  triplet  is  varied  in  other  places  ai 
follows : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine,^ 
Curl  your  locks  as  I  do  mine, 
Two  before  and  one  behind. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  belief  in  St 
Valentine's  love  powers  by  making  Ophelia 
sing: 

"  Good  morrow  !  'tis  Valentine's  Day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I,  a  maid  at  your  window. 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

The  real  ceremony,  however,  of  this  day i 
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was  with  our  ancestorv,  the  drawing  of  the 

lottery,  which  was  driven  oat  on  the  intro- 

dnetion  of  the  penny  post.    The  names  of 

a  select  number  of  one  sex  were,  by  an 

equal  number  of  the  other,  pat  into  some 

bowl  or  vessel,  after  which  everyone  drew 

a  name,  which  for  the  present  was  called 

his  Valentine,  and  was  looked  apon  as  a 

good  omen  of  their  eventaally  becoming 

man  and  wife.  Fortane  having  dins  divided 

the  company  into  so  many  coaples,  the 

Valentines  were  expected  to  give  balls  and 

treats  to  their  mistresses,  and  wear  their 

billets  somewhere    aboat    their   person. 

These  imaginary  eneagements  often  led  to 

real  ones,  as  for  a  whole  year  the  bachelor 

remained  boand  to    the    service  of  ^  his 

Valentine;    and  thas,  what  was    began 

in  sport  ended  freqaendy  in  earnest.    In 

some  places  it  is  the  castom  for  children  to 

catch  each  other  for  Valentines ;  and  if 

there  are  elderly  persons  in  the  family  who 

are  likely  to  prove  liberal,  great  care  is 

taken  to  catch  them.  The  mode  of  catching 

is  by  saying,  •*  Good  morrow,  Valentine," 

and  if  they  can  repeat  this  before  they  are 

spoken  to,  they  are  rewarded  with  a  small 

gift    It  maat,  however,  be  done  before 

snnrise,  otherwise,  instead  of  a  reward, 

they  are  told  they  are  sanbamt,  and  are 

ssDt  away  in  disgrace. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
"  Miss,"  in  the  **  Gonnoissear,"  a  series  of 
essays  pablished  from  1754  to  1756. 
"Last  Friday  was  Valentine's  Day,  and 
the  night  before  I  got  five  bay  leaves, 
and  pinned  foor  of  them  to  the  foar 
c(nners  of  my  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
middle;  and  then,  if  I  dreamt  of  my 
sweetheart,  Betty  said  we  shoald  be  married 
before  the  year  was  oat  Bat  to  make  it 
more  sore  I  boiled  an  egg  hard,  and  took 
out  the  yolk,  and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and 
when  I  went  to  bed  ate  it,  shell  and  all, 
withoQt  speaking  or  drinking  after  it  We 
slso  wrote  oar  lovers'  names  on  bits  of 
paper,  and  rolled  them  ap  in  clay,  and  pat 
ihem  into  water ;  and  the  first  that  rose  ap 
▼as  to  be  oar  VaJentina  Woald  yoa  think 
it !  Mr.  Blossom  was  my  man.  I  lay  abed 
snd  shot  my  eyes  all  the  morning,  till  he 
came  to  oar  hoase,  for  I  woald  not  have  seen 
another  man  before  him  for  all  the  world." 
A  poet  in  the  "  British  Apollo  "  asks : 

Why's  Valentine  a  day  to  choose 
A  mistress,  and  onr  freedom  lose  ? 
May  I  my  reason  interpotse, 
The  qpestion  with  an  answer  close? 
To  imitate  we  have  a  mind. 
And  couple  like  the  winged  kind. 

The  Piincess  Elizabeth  of  England  was 


married  on  the  foarteenth  of  Febrnary, 
1614,  to  Frederick,  Coant  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  thas  foanding  oar  present  line  of 
sovereigns.  In  reference  to  this  event 
Donne,  the  poet  of  the  day,  wrote : 

Hail,  Bishop  Valentine !  whose  day  thb  is ; 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocese, 

And  all  the  ehir^Hng  choristers 

And  other  birds  are  thy  parishoners ; 

Thou  noarrye^t  every  year 

The  lyric  lark,  and  the  grave  whispering  dove ; 

The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 

The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher ; 

Thou  mak*st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 

As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon — 

This  day  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine, 

This  day,  which  might  inflame  thyself, old  Valentine. 

In  Western  Europe,  during  the  festival 
of  Saint  or  Angel  Isfendarmey,  the  es- 
pecial gaardian  of  the  fair  sex,  which, 
strangely  enongh,  occurred  on  the  foor- 
teenthof  Febrnary,  maidens  might,  withoat 
being  considered  indelicate,  pay  their 
addresses  to  whomsoever  they  pleased, 
and  as  the  Saint  or  Angel  was  believed 
to  regard  all  contracts  entered  into  during 
the  festival  with  particular  favour,  it 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  many — 
very  many — engagements  and  marriages 
resulted  therefrom.  It  would  almost  appear 
that  the  observance  of  the  day  has  now 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  the  exception 
being  not  to  send  Valentines  to  the  loved 
ones.  One  change,  however,  is  gradually 
taking  place :  whereas  the  Valentine  was 
originally  a  written  piece  of  verse  or  a 
compliment,  next  a  gaudy  print,  afterwards 
a  mass  of  lace-work  and  scented  paper,  it  is 
now  developing  with  amazing  rapidity  into 
an  article  of  use  or  real  ornament — chiefly 
the  former.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the 
author,  but  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
cutting  not  long  since  which  fairly  repre- 
sents my  own  views.     The  writer  says  : 

I  think  if  old  Saint  Valentine  but  knew 
The  way  his  fdte  day  now*s  commemorated ; 

And  if  the  strange  productions  met  his  view 
That  fill  our  picture  shops,  at  any  rate  he*d 

Be  much  amused,  and  no  doubt  marvel  too, 
At  fame  he  surely  scarce  anticipated — 

A  fame  as  great  as  any  of  the  sages 

Of  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  wonder  what  his  saintship  had  to  do 
With  flaming  hearts,  or  with  a  cooing  dove, 

With  little  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  true 
Entangled  lovers'  knots  (fit  type  of  love) ; 

With  chubby  flying  Cupids,  peeping  through 
The  leaves  of  roses  or  through  clouds  above. 

Daintily  sketched  on  paper  with  lace  edges, 

To  be,  perhaps,  of  timid  love  the  pledges? 

Lon^  live  thy  memory,  great  Saint  Valentine, 
Still  lend  thy  ancient  name  to  lovers'  lays, 

And  with  thy  spirit  animate  each  line  ; 
And  still  may  poets  celebrate  thy  praise. 

And  yearly  help  to  make  that  name  of  thine 
'*  Familiar  in  our  mouths/'  as  Shakespeare  says, 

As  "  Household  Words."    This  wish  is  loyal,  too. 

For  Valentines  increase  the  revenue. 
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Lamb,  in  his  "Essays  of  Elia,"  thus 
refers  to  this  day  of  universal  love.  "  Hall 
to  thy  returniog  festival,  old  Bishop 
Valentine  I  Great  immortal  go  between  I 
Who  and  what  manner  of  person  art  thout 
Art  thou  but  a  name,  typifying  the  rest- 
less principle  which  impels  poor  humans 
to  seek  perfection  in  union  t  or  wert  thou 
indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet 
and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on,  and  decent 
lawn  sleeves  %  Mysterious  personage  1  like 
unto  thee,  assuredly  there  is  no  other 
mitred  father  in  the  calendar ;  not  Jerome, 
nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril ;  nor  the  consigner 
of  undipped  infants  to  eternal  torments, 
Austin,  whom  all  mothers  hate;  nor  he 
who  hated  all  mothers,  Origen ;  nor  Bishop 
Bull ;  nor  Archbishop  Parker;  nor  Whitgift. 
Thou  comest  attended  with  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  little  loves,  and  the 
air  is 

Brush'd  with  the  kiss  of  nesfli&g  wings. 

Smging  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy 
precentors ;  and  instead  of  the  croner  the 
mystical  arrow  is  borne  before  thee.  In 
other  words  this  is  the  day  on  which  those 
charming  little  missives,  yclept  Valen- 
tines, cross  and  intercross  each  other  at 
every  street  and  turning.  .... 

"Not  many  sounds  in  h'fe — and  I  in- 
clude all  urban  and  rural  sounds— exceed 
in  interest  the  knock  at  the  door.  It 
'gives  a  very  echo  to  the  throne  where 
Hope  is  seated.'  But  its  issues  seldom 
answer  to  this  oracle  within.  It  is  so 
seldom  that  just  the  person  we  want  to  see 
comes.  But  of  all  the  clamorous  visitations 
the  welcomest  in  expectation  is  the  sound 
that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to  usher  in,  a 
Valentina  As  the  raven  himself  was  hoarse 
that  announced  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan, 
so  the  knock  of  the  postman  on  this  day 
is  light,  airy,  confident,  and  befitting  one 
that  briugeth  good  tidings.  It  is  less 
mechanical  than  on  other  days.  You  will 
say,  'This  is  not  the  post,  I  am  sure.' 
Visions  of  Love,  of  Cupids,  of  Hymens  1 
—delightful,  eternal  commonplaces,  which, 
having  been,  will  always  be;  which  no 
schoolboy  or  schoolman  can  write  away ; 
having  your  irreversible  throne  in  the 
fancy  and  aflfections.  What  are  your 
transports  when  the  happy  maiden,  open- 
ing with  careful  fingers,  careful  not  to 
break  the  emblematical  seal,  bursts  upon 
the  sight  of  some  well-designed  allegory, 
some  type,  some  youthful  fancy,  not  with- 
out verses : 

Lovers  all, 
A  madrigal, 


or  some  auch  device,  not  over  abundint  b 
sense — young  love  disclaims  it — and  not 
quite  silly ;  something  between  wind  ind 
water,  a  chorus  where  the  sheep  migbt 
almost  join  the  shepherd,  as  they  did,  or, 
as  I  apprehend  they  did,  in  Arcadia  .... 
'Good  morrow  to  my  Vdentine,'  sings  poor 
Ophelia;  and  no  better  wish,  bat  with 
better  auspices,  we  wish  to  all  faithfiil 
lovers,  who  are  not  too  wise  to  despise  old 
legends,  but  are  content  to  rank  themsdvaf 
humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  ValentinB 
and  his  true  Church.'' 

An  amusing  specimen  of  the  Valentine 
of  fifby  years  ago  has  been  preserved  in  tl» 
form  of  a  verse  sent  by  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Cook  to  his  sweetheart,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Crozier  : 

I  would  I  were  a  Bishop, 
The  reason  you  may  guess ; 

For  if  a  Bishop  I  could  be, 
A  Crozier  I'd  possess. 

The  young  lady,  equally  witty  with  him 
she  had  enslaved,  promptly  retorted  that 
she  did 

Not  wish  your  plan  success ; 

The  reason  you  may  see : 
For  though  a  Crozier  you'd  possess, 

I  but  a  Ck>ok  should  be. 


HOW  CANARIES  CAME  TO  SAINT 
ANDEEASBERG.* 


It  is  a  great  thing  with  those  who  piqoe 
themselves  on  race  to  say  that  they  '^cune 
over  with  the  Conqueror."  The  CanMy 
birds  can  claim  a  considerable  antiqtUty, 
and  also  came  over  with  the  CoDqaeror, 
tiiough  not  Norman  William.  The  first 
hint  that  can  be  found  in  Europe  of  the 
forbears  of  our  yellow  favourites,  who 
"  discourse  sweet  music  "  to  us  winter  and 
summer  alike,  is  in  Spain,  where  we  are  told 
that,  in  1478,  some  specimens  were  brooght 
by  Henry  the  Navigator,  on  his  return  from 
one  of  his  voyages,  during  which  he  W 
landed  at  the  Canary  Islands.  Though 
very  unlike  most  of  the  canaries  we  now 
see  in  cages  (for  in  colour  they  rather 
resembled  the  linnet,  a  gray  shading  iflto 
green  on  the  breast),  they  soon  were  sought 
after  for  their  song,  and  high  prices  were 
paid  for  them  by  the  Spanish  ladies.  The 
Spanish  bird-lanciers  soon  began  to  breed 
from  them ;  and  as  only  the  cocks,  or  sing- 
ing birds,  were  for  some  time  brought  to 
Europe  they  now  and  then  conveyed  aome 


♦  See  All  thk  Year  Round,  voL  xxxix.,  p-  H* 
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of  the  cocks  to  the  Canary  Islands  to  act 
as  decoys  for  the  female  birda  It  is  said 
that  diefie  trayelled  birds  were  very  healthy. 
The  Spaniards  were  carefully  reticent  about 
their  Canary  song-bird;  and  for  a  long 
period  canaries  were  to  be  had  only  from 
Spain  at  high  prices. 

In  1622  a  book  was  written  about  them, 

and  published  in  Rome,  and  in  it  we  read 

that  acddent,  and  not  generosity,  put  an 

end  to  this  monopoly.    A  ship  that  carried 

a  oonrignment  of  canaries  on  board,  was 

wrecked  on  the  Italian  coasts  and  many  of 

the  fairdfl  sscapins  flew  to  the  Island  of 

Elba^  where  the  cumate  suited  them  very 

well,  and  they  bred  and  flourished.    The 

Italians  soon  found  this  out,  and  were  so 

eager  for  the  birds  that,  in  the  course  of 

some  years,  they  were  exterminated  there ; 

but  not  till  the  Italians  had  produced  some 

[good  breeds.  As  the  Italians  were  not  quite 
so  secretiye  as  the  Spaniards,  the  people  hi 
the  Tyrol  soon  shared  the  knos^ledge,  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  Oermans  and  other 
Northern  nations. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  mining 
population  at  Imst,  in  Oberinnthal,  were 
specially  noted  for  their  cleTemess  and 
sidll  in  training  the  canary,  and  as,  fortu- 
nately, the  demand  grew  with  the  increase 
of  the  supply,  most  of  the  inhabitants  (not 
being  very  liberally  paid  for  mining-work) 
devoted  tliemselves,  in  their  spare  time,  to 
the  songsters.  Guilds  were,  in  course  of 
time,  formed  to  organise  and  extend  the 
traffic.  The  members  subscribed  so  much, 
and  the  common  fund  was  devoted  to  pto- 
curing  the  very  finest  birds  from  distant 
parts.  Certain  of  the  men  were  chosen  as 
deputies  or  representatives  to  travel  abroad 
and  sell  the  birds ;  and  year  after  year  they 
went  forth,  arrayed  in  their  gay  costumes, 
with  the  well-trained  young  birds,  in  large 
baskets,  expressly  made  for  the  purpose, 
on  their  shoulders.  In  course  of  time,  they 
travelled  throughout  Germany,  and,  by- 
and-by,  extended  their  journeys  to  France, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland;  ven- 
turing at  last  even  into  Russia,  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Armenia. 

For  nearly  a  century  this  went  on ;  and, 
if  in  Imst  the  highest  possible  song-powers 
of  the  bird  were  not  developed,  much  was 
done  to  increase  his  beauty  of  form,  of 

eomage,  of  colour,  though,  as  yet,  it  must 
I  conJFessed,  our  familiar  yellow  bird  was 
not  in  existence.  That  was  a  work  of 
time  and  care,  and  illustrates  well  Mr. 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  selection,  as  we  shall 
loon  see. 


The  title  of  "  Tyrolese  bird,"  often  given 
to  the  tanary,  has  thus  a  definite  historical 
meaning.  But  there  were  bad  as  well  as 
good  canary  years ;  and,  unfortunately,  a 
series  of  bad  canary  years  came  along  with 
a  sudden  and  almost  total  failure  of  the 
mining  at  Imst  This  led  to  many  changes, 
and  finally  to  a  movement  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Imst  to  Saint  Andreas- 
berg  in  the  Harz,  where  mining  was  then 
actively  carried  on.  The  trainers  brought 
their  birds  with  them,  and  continued,  as 
at  Imst,  to  carry  on  their  training  in  their 
spare  time.  Soon  it  was  in  many  ways  im- 
proved, and  more  attention  devoted  to  the 
developemen  t  of  the  song-power.  Difficulties, 
so  far  as  the  canary-training  was  concerned, 
arose  in  unexpected  ways,  and,  curiously 
enough,  from  a  strong  love  of  birds  in  the 
native  Saint  Andreasbergers.  They  were 
.  enthosiastic  in  their  love  of  finches  and 
AnAhes.  There  was  hardly  a  house  in  the 
town,  we  learn,  but  had  its  wicker  cage  at 
the  door  with  a  finch  or  thrush  in  it.  The 
canary,  like  all  fine  singers,  is  very  imita- 
tive of  the  songs  of  other  birds  it  may  hear, 
when  young  and  under  training;  and  it 
was  not  desirable  that  they  should  hear  or 
follow  the  notes  of  finches  or  thrushes. 
This  made  the  work  of  the  canary-trainers 
difficult,  and  demanded  care.  But  it  also 
stimulated  thought,  and  suggested  new 
methods.  Oat  of  every  disadvantage 
profit  is  bom  to  perseverance  and  skill 
The  canary-trainers  had  now  to  isolate 
their  birds  more  and  more;  and  in  this 
isolation  were  led  more  and  more  to  a 
study  of  individual  character  and  tem- 
perament, and  thus  learned  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  craft  which,  for  so  long  a 
period,  has  made  them  pre-eminent  in  their 
strange  industry.  They  found  out,  not 
only  how  to  guard  their  bbds  from  coarser 
notes,  but  how  to  inspire  them  to  higher 
eflbrts  by  emulation  and  the  force  of 
trained  example,  and  by  the  use  of 
darkened  bowers  or  boxes  daring  a  special 
period  of  confinement,  in  which  the  trainer 
was  seldom  for  an  hour  absent  from  them, 
night  or  day.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
canary-breeding  began  in  Saint  Andreas- 
berg,  and  what  was  begun  so  long  ago  is 
carried  ou  to  this  day,  though  not  so  much 
money  is  now  made,  canaries  being  care- 
fully bred  in  other  places  in  Germany. 

It  was  thus  from  the  Tyrolese  bird, 
further  trained  in  the  Harz,  that  the 
Germans,  the  Belgians,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  English  created  the  leading  distinct 
breeds,  which  are  now  known  the  world 
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over,  Yfith  all  their  perplexing  varieties, 
which  are  not  so  well  known«  Each 
nation  has  acted  on  a  different  point  of 
the  bird.  The  Dutch  altered  chiefly 
the  figure  and  developed  tufty  lines  of 
feathers  (and  of  this  breed  the  Parisians 
were  at  one  time  so  fond  that  they  have 
been  miscalled  "Parisian  canaries");  the 
Belgians  developed  the  shoulder  peculi- 
arity, or  as  some  (not,  perhaps,  experienced 
fanciers)  would  call  it,  deformity,  and  have 
produced  what  have  been  called  **  Under- 
takers'';  the  Eoglish  have  principally 
studied  the  colour;  and  to  the  Germans 
is  due  the  credit  of  carrying  the  song- 
training  to  the  point  of  science.  England 
has  the  credit  of  the  largest^  longest, 
and  heaviest  birds.  The  Norwich  crested 
canaries  are  very  quaint,  and  the  Norwich 
even-marked,  with  what  are  called  "  spec- 
tacle eye  marks,"  or  dark  patches  round 
the  eyes,  are  very  beautiful;  while  the 
Manchester  Coppy,  with  his  lovely  crest 
on  the  head,  and  thicker,  longer  tuft  over 
the  beak,  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
The  Lizards,  again,  dark-green  on  the  back, 
with  brilliant  spangles  from  the  neck,  and 
growing  larger  as  they  descend,  are  the 
richest  and  most  varied  in  colour ;  and  the 
London  Fancy,  all  yellow  save  some  of  its 
wing  and  tail  feathers,  which  are  black,  is 
perhaps  the  neatest  and  most  compact 
But  individual  taste  has  much  to  do  with 
anyjudgement  on  these  points. 

With  regard  to  the  yellow  colour,  and 
its  testimony  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  it  is 
said  that,  after  domestication  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England  (a  point  with  which 
temperature  or  climate  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do),  the  birds  threw  up  on  the 
feathers  small  patches  of  yellow  of  lighter 
colour;  and  by  carefully  matching  those 
birds  that  had  the  largest  number  of  these 
patches,  the  breeders  at  length,  and  after 
a  considerable  period,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining bright  and  uniform  yellow  colour, 
more  closely  resembling  what  are  called  the 
''clear"  birds  of  to-day.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  phrase,  **  canary-colour,"  to 
indicate  a  special  shajie  of  yellow,  though 
genera],  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
Canaries  of  pure  breed  are  to  be  found  of 
many  colours.  Whole  breeds  are  green ; 
and,  by  feeding  on  pepper  and  other  seeds, 
canaries  have  been  produced  of  cinnamon, 
and  coffee  colour,  and  even  of  red ;  and,  in 
the  Lizard  variety,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bird, 
though  yellow  in  the  crown,  is  elsewhere 
shaded  and  spangled  in  the  most  lovely 
manner. 


But  pure  yellow  birds  had  been  produced 
before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  ladies  of 
fashion,  on  receiving  visitors,  to  have  the 
yellow  bird  perched  on  the  left  arm ;  and 
we  have  good  evidence  of  this  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  had  their  por- 
traits painted  in  this  manner  by  artaiU 
of  note. 

The  rapidly-increasing  demand  for  the 
bird,  and  the  competition  which  has  thus 
been  excited,  have  done  not  a  little  to 
injure  the  training.  It  has  become  lees  a 
matter  of  pastime  and  pleasure  and  mote 
of  a  mere  trada  The  birds  are  now  turned 
out  wholesale — treated  in  mass,  without 
the  nice  regard  to  individual  traits  and  poi- 
sibilitiea,  which  alone  can  produce  the  beet 
results.  And  in  St  Andreasberg  (the 
''Canary  Mecca,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
which  every  lover  of  the  canary  must  viut 
once  at  least  in  his  lifetime)  we  are  loiiy 
to  say  this  is  already  too  much  the  case, 
though  nowhere  else  will  so  many  fine 
stocks  be  found  within  so  limited  a  space. 

Good  birds  from  the  Harz  race  are  now 
produced  in  Berlin,  in  Hanover,  and  on  the 
RI\ine,  and  the  only  means  by  which 
St  Andreasbergers  can  maintain 
pre-eminence,  is  to  go  back  to  their  old 
ways  and  traditions.  A  select  few  of  their 
trainers  have  fortunately  remained  faithihl 
to  thesa 

The  St  Andreasberg  trainers,  of  the  best 
days,  have  the  merit  of  having  developed 
to  its  highest  pitch  the  natural  song  of  die 
bird.  They  dbpensed  with  all  artificial 
aids  like  bird-organs  or  pipes,  such  as  have 
sometimes  been  brought  into  use  elsewhere, 
only  with  the  result  of  clumsy  imitation. 
Only  by  such  methods  of  isolation,  dark 
bowers,  strict  individual  treatment,  could 
the  song  of  the  canary  have  become  so  re- 
fined and  rich,  and  still  have  retained  ite 
natural  freshness  and  spontaneity.  On 
their  method,  the  young  birds,  according 
to  their  age  and  capacity,  were  brought 
into  proximity  with  birds  of  higher  and 
higher  culture,  and  heard  only  their  song 
from  day  to  day,  till  they  formed  them- 
selves upon  it 

It  is  astonishing  how  persevering  and 
devoted  these  young  birds  ara  When 
they  hear  any  song  fresh  and  new  to 
them,  they  listen  closely,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  reproduce  it,  trying  again  and 
again  till  they  succeed.  It  is  part  of  the 
business  of  the  trainer — and  a  most  im- 
portant part  too — to  remove  any  Mrd  that 
shows  any  fault  in  temper  or  in  voice;  and 
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the  di£hnnt  charaetera  to  be  f  onnd  among 
canary  birds  are  just  as  marked  and  con- 
traitod  as  among  haman  beings :  some  being 
calm  and  self-controlled,  and  others  rest- 
leas,  irritable,  and  apt  to  become  lend  and 
screechy  in  Toica  These,  when  they  show 
poBttlniities^  need  to  be  much  longer  kept 
the  dark  chamber  than  others,  and 


m 


demand  less  indulgence  in  e^  diet  and, 
indeed,  in  atimnlating  food  of  any  kind ; 
and  must  even  be  allowed,  in  any  circum- 
stances, less  of  the  strong  smilight,  and 
not  suddenly  exposed  to  it 

From  Sk  Andreasberg  aboat  twenty 
thoiuand  singing  cocks  are  exported  per 
aonom,  representing  an  income  of  two 
hmdred  thousand  marks,  or  aboat  ten  thou- 
sand pomids,  and  as  the  plaee  has  between 
three  md  four  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is 
evident  that  canary-training  is  not  a  source 
of  jtTj  large  revenue  to  a  good  many 
perKms  there.  Many  nations  that  love 
the  canary  do  not  care  to  breed  and  train 
him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
mand will  increase  instead  of  falling  off.  It 
maybe  mentioned,however,thattheChinese 
and  Japanese,  with  their  usual  enterprise 
and  readiness  for  work  of  this  kind,  have 
made  a  beginning,  and  may  posaibly  do 
lomething  noticeable  by-and-by.  Even 
the  nations  which  have  gained  a  speciality 
for  breeding,  still  import  largely  from  Ger- 
many. That  the  above  statements  are 
emect,  is  proved  by  the  following  figures : 
in  1882,  singing  canary  cocks  were  im- 
jwrted  from  Germany  to  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  to  South 
America^  ten  thousand  five  hundred;  to 
Australia,  five  thousand  six  hundred;  to 
SoQth  Africa,  three  thousand ;  ,to  France, 
thirty  thousand  ;  to  Belgium,  thirty  thou- 
Bind;  to  England,  thirty  thousand;  to 
Bnssia,  thirty  thousand ;  to  Austria,  thirty 
thoosand.  America,  which  has  not  yet 
ihown  any  tac^  for  training  or  love  for  it^ 
ii  by  far  Uie  largest  customer ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  the  canary  bird  is  now  as 
necessary  an  adjunct  to  the  log  hut  as  to 
the  drawing-room  of  the  mansion  in  town 
or  country. 

No  doubt  many  will  be  surprised  to 
leatn  that  a  trade  so  extensive  in  these 
biids  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time — for 
centories  indeed ;  and  it  may  equally  sur- 
prise them  to  know  that  some  of  our 
favourite  English  breeds — such  as  the 
linden  Fancy,  the  Lizard,  the  Norwich 
Clear,  and  others — have  been  known  for  so 
long  a  period  that  no  detail  of  their  intro- 
dnciion  or  first  appearance  can  be  found. 


In  a  work  dated  1709  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight  varieties  are  named,  comprismg 
nearly  all  those  known  at  the  present  time. 
The  love  of  the  canary  is  thus  very  old  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  growing — 
one  good  fashion,  at  least,  in  which  we 
follow  our  forefathers.  In  this  conviction 
we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  stanzas  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Leighton,  a  fine  poet,  whe  died  too 
young : 

Overhead  in  the  lattice  hi^h 

Otir  little  flTolden  songster  hung, 
Singing,  piping  merrily. 

With  dulcet  throat  and  clipping  tongue ; 
Singing  from  the  peep  of  morning 

To  the  evening's  closing  eye. 
When  the  sun  in  blue  was  burning, 

Or  when  clouds  shut  out  the  sky : 
Foul  or  fair,  mom,  eve,  or  noon, 
Its  little  pipe  was  still  in  tone. 

Its  breast  was  filled  with  fairy  shells 

That  ^ave  sweet  echo  to  its  note, 
And  strings  of  tiny  silver  bellfl 

Rang  with  the  pulsings  of  its  throat ; 
Song  all  through  its  restless  frame. 

Its  very  limbs  were  warbling  strings  : 
I  well  beiieve  that  music  came 

E*en  from  the  tippings  of  its  wings ; 
Piping  early,  late  and  long, 
Mad  with  joy  and  drunk  with  song, 
Oh,  welcome  to  thy  little  store, 
Thy  song  repays  it  o*er  and  o'er. 


THE 

SHEPHERD  OF  THE  SALT  LAKE. 

A   8TORY    IN   THREE   OHAPTERa 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  mulga  ridges  round  the  Salt  Lake — 
before  so  silent — resounded  with  the  ring 
of  the  axe,  the  thud  of  the  mawl,  the  me- 
taUic  clink  of  hammered  wedges,  and  the 
dull  grating  of  the  cross  cut  saw.  Fallen 
trees  marked  the  projected  line  of  fencing ; 
then  the  square  post-holes,  dug  out  ac 
regular  intervals,  showed  a  further  stsge  of 
progress ;  and  then  the  short  posts  them- 
selves sprang  into  existence  in  a  long 
straight  line,  which  every  day  was  added 
to  and  lengthened. 

During  two  months  of  hot  summer 
weather  the  work  was  carried  on  bravely, 
and  Scotty's  solitude  was  shared  by  the 
fencers  and  the  mother  and  child.  The 
long  summer  days,  odorous  with  the 
breath  of  the  hops  and  wattle-blossom  fled 
by;  the  mulga  ridges  lofit  their  green, 
and  assumed  a  sober  brown  hue  more 
in  harmony  with  the  dark  red  soil ; 
the  dark-hued  mulga  trees  drooped  list- 
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kssly  before  the  remorseless  heat;  the 
giant  box-trees  exuded  a  dark  crimson 
gum,  that  hung  in  semi-transparent  drops 
like  clots  of  thickened  blood ;  and  still  the 
white  tent  of  the  fencers  and  the  hut  of  the 
shepherd  stood  near  together  by  the  edge 
of  the  Salt  Lake. 

And  the  long  days  had  not  fled  by  with- 
out bringing  other  changes  in  their  train. 
To  the  lonely  life  of  poor  old  Scotty  they 
brought  a  fresh  interest — a  new  experi- 
ence. He  learned  to  love  the  little  being, 
who  had  come  and  awakened  him  by  her 
childish  presence  and  her  young  grief  from 
hid  long  lethargy.  He  came  to  love  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  the  sight  of  her  thin 
figure,  the  touch  of  her  hand.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  little  girl  returned  his 
liking.  She  was  never  tired  of  wandering 
with  him  behind  the  straggling  flock, 
talking  in  a  quaint  way  to  the  quiet  sheep, 
whogrewtoknowher.  Oftentimes  she  would 
pass  the  day  with  her  father  and  Larry  at 
their  work ;  but  she  did  not  like  the  noise 
of  the  chopping  and  hammering.  It 
made  her  head  ache,  and  she  was  always 
glad  to  get  away  from  it  She  liked 
watching  her  father  dig  the  square  post- 
holes,  and  passed  many  an  hour  counting 
the  mulea-posts  and  taking  long  glances 
over  their  tops  to  see  if  they  were  quite  in 
a  straight  line.  She  liked  being  with  her 
mother,  too,  when  she  did  not  make  her  do 
lessons,  and  when  she  was  not  ill.  But  it 
was  always  one  thing  or  the  other. 

When  her  mother  was  well  enough,  she 
would  invariably  set  her  to  spelling  and 
reading ;  and  then,  when  she  was  ill,  and 
lying  in  bed,  it  was  so  dull  in  the  tent, 
little  Lizzie  was  always  glad  to  get  out  into 
the  fresh  odorous  air.  Yes,  she  liked  best 
of  all  to  accompany  old  Scotty  in  his  slow 
wanderings  with  his  flock,  resting  with 
him  in  the  shade,  talking  to  the  sheep, 
listening  to  his  rambling  stories,  which  she 
would  hardly  understand,  but  which  exer- 
cised a  strange  fascination  over  her,  for 
they  were  aU  of  the  old  convict  days. 
That  was  what  she  liked  best,  for  they 
were  days  full  of  novel  experiences  for  her. 
At  first,  aroused  by  the  new  element  that 
had  entered  into  his  life,  the  old  shepherd 
had  thrown  off,  in  some  measure,  the 
apathy  and  supineness  that  characterised 
him.  In  his  companionship  with  the  little 
girl  he  became  more  animated  than  he  had 
been  for  years.  He  tried  to  amuse  her  to 
the  best  of  his  powers.  He  puzzled  his 
failing  memory  for  recollections  of  past 
experiences  to  tell  her ;  he  got  her  bush 


flowers  and  pretty  heaths ;  dug  up  edibk 
roots  for  her ;  took  her  to  where  quandoDgi 
and  chucky-cbuckies  grew,  and  helped  m 
to  fill  her  apron  with  the  priceless  fruiti 
He  had  acquired,  during  former  ye&n  of 
his  lonely  Ufe,  something  more  than  a 
ordinary  skill  in  earring  with  his  clif 
knife,  and  this  he  returned  to,  after  manf 
years  of  disuse,  cuttbg  oat  for  her  i£ 
maimer  of  curious  toys  and*  knick-knacks. 
He  even  deftly  carved  the  quandong  stones 
and  made  a  necklace  of  them  for  her— a 
task  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  that  took  him 
almost  a  month  to  accomplish.  It  vu  no 
wonder  little  Lizzie  liked  being  witii 
Scotty  and  the  sheep.  Nobody  mi  so 
kind  to  her  as  the  old  shepherd ;  whodf 
knew  how  to  amuse  her  so  well 

And  so  the  days  fled,  and  the  gcUn 
wattle  and  the  hop  blossoms  began  toii&, 
breaking  out  a  sweeter  fragrance  in  dyiBg; 
and  the  peppermint  trees,  and  the  resiiuni 
pines^and  the  bleaching  gum  leaves,  loidti 
the  summer  air  with  a  pungent  redoleneer 
The  spicy  air  of  the  mulga  ridges  hil 
brought  something  like  a  flash  of  health  to 
little  Lizzie's  pale  cheeks  daring  those  ^ 
months;  the  evening  breezes,  sweepog 
across  the  Salt  Lake,  and  laden  with  hi 
saline  emanations,  had  not  carried  a  bligbt 
with  them,  but  had  strengthened  the  we&klf 
child  and  benefited  her. 

«'  I'm  not  frightened  of  the  Salt  Lah 
now,"  she  said  one  day  to  old  Scotty,  whei 
both  were  reposing  under  a  clump  of  emu- 
bush  near  its  edge,  idly  watdhing  th» 
camping  sheep.  "I  don't  think  there'a  ft 
blight  on  it  now.  Perhaps  it's  gone 
away." 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  shaking  his 
head.     "  It's  here,  sure  enough." 

"But  mother  says  it's  makmg  in^ 
strong." 

"  Aye ;  it  did  me  good  at  first,  toa  i>w 
it  got  hold  of  me  and  broke  me  doim 
afterwards." 

The  child  looked  curiously  at  him.       ^^ 

"Mother  sa  id  I  wasn't  to  believe  it  at  all, 
she  said,  after  a   pause.     "She  says  its 
wicked  to  talk  like  that"  ,       . 

"Maybe,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head 
a  second  tima  "I  don't  know.  But  there* 
a  curse  on  it  for  all  that'^ 

He  gave  way  to  the  child  in  everything, 
but  on  that  one  point  nothing  could  inaK« 
him  speak  difi'erently. 


"  I'm  not  frightened   of  it  then, 
exclaimed  little  Lizzie.     And,  rising  from 
her  shady  seat  under  the  emu-bush, 
ran  down  towards  the  lake. 
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"No,  no,  don't  go  there,"  he  cried. 
Kit  the  child  ahook  her  head  merrily, 
slid,  followed  by  the  old  shepherd's  dog 
harking  joyooaly,  walked  oat  on  to  the 
flftt  expanse.  A  little  cloud  of  acrid  dast 
r09e  at  every  footstep,  and  she  sank  np  to 
t0r  ankled  in  the  light,  pervious  soil  As 
fhe  talked  out  further  she  went  still 
ifi«per,  and  even  the  dog  bounding  ahead 
^  her,  light  weight  as  he  was,  sank  up  to 
Hb  koeea  in  the  yielding  mould. 

'-There,  you  see,"  she  said,  returning 
breatUesa  with  the  exertion,  ''I'm  not 
^^htened  of  it  a  bit" 

**  Yaa  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  answered 
&m4^,  shaking  his  head  in  a  troubled 
my.  "  It  won't  lead  to  any  good.  Ton 
dhoiiddn't  have  done  it." 

Towards  sundown  the  two  companions 
made  their  way  back  to  the  camp  at  the 
tafl  of  the  slowly  moviug  flock.    The  sun 
down  at  the  far  end  of  the  Salt  Lake 
blinding  glare  over  the  treeless  waste. 
The  salty  incrustations  that  spread  in  dirty 
white  patches  over  its  surface  flashed  crim- 
son, as  though  the  earth  were  stained  with 
Uood;    the    glaucous   pig-weed   and  the 
darker  ti-tree  bushes  took  a  strange  nn- 
aatoral    brilliance;  even  the  discoloured 
fimestone  rocks  at  the  edge  became  sub- 
liniated  by  the  crimson  glamour.     Slowly 
the  bleating  flock  made  its  way  homeward 
trer  the   mulga  ridges,  the  man  and  the 
child  following  with  the  dog  at  theur  heels. 
The  glowing  sunshine  transfused  the  long 
ivennes  of  the  bush  with  a  soft  radiance ; 
the   birds  and  insects,  rousing  themselves 
after    the  heat  of  the  day,  filled  the  air 
rith  sound ;  the  spicy  odours  distilled  by 
the   lieat  from  tree  and  flower  made  the 
^  laxiguorous  and  heavy ;  from  the  dried 
herbage,  crushed  by  the  feet  of  the  moving 
sheep,  arose  a  fainter  perfuma 

<*  Oh  1 "  sighed  the  child,  half^mcon- 
8cioii8ly«  as  the  white  gleam  of  the  tent 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  "what  a  long, 
long*  beautiful  day!  The  sun's  nearly 
down.  How  beautiful  it  all  is !  Oh,  I 
wish  it  could  go  on  like  this  for  ever 
and  ever !  ' 

That  same  evening,  as  old  Scotty  sat 
alone  at  his  solitary  hearth,  the  two  fencers 
entered  the  hut 

"  We've  jast  been  putting  little  Liz  to 
bed/'  said  Doka  "  She  was  that  tired, 
happy-like,  she  could  hardly  hold  her  head 

up. 

•*  She  do  eojoy   herself    all  day  long," 

aaid  hia  mate.     ''  It's  wonderful  what  she 

nds  to  amuse  her.     She  was  singin'  away 


like  a  young  chirrup,  almost  until  she  went 
off:" 

"Yesi"  said  Scotty  eagerly.  "She's 
asleep,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Sbund  as  a  belL" 

"  Ab,  that's  it,  that's  it,"  he  murmured. 
"  She'll  be  awake  and  bright  to-morrow." 

''  See  here,  Scotty,"  said  Duke  thought- 
fully. ''  Larry  and  me  have  come  because 
we've  something  to  tell  you.  We're  goin' 
away." 

"  What  1  Going  away  1 "  he  cried,  let- 
ting his  pipe  fall  to  the  ground  in  his 
sudden  dismay.  "  No,  no ;  you're  not  going 
to  take  the  cmld.  Tou  won't  take  her  from 
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me. 

"  We  must  go.  Leastways  I  must,  and 
it's  no  good  Larry  stopping  alone.  My 
missus  has  been  ailin'  a  good  bit  since  we 
came  here,  and  she's  close  on  her  confine- 
ment I  won't  risk  it  without  a  doctor 
this  time.  If  she'd  been  all  right  she'd 
have  got  through  it  well  enough,  but  she 
ain't  I'm  going  to  take  her  in  the  dray 
to  Gidanga,  where  she  can  be  attended  to. 
It  wouldn't  be  any  good  Larry  stopping 
alone — he  couldn't  do  much,  so  he's 
coming  along." 

"  But  the  chad  ! " 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  said  Duke 
thoughtfully.  "  It'll  be  a  rough  journey  to 
the  township.  It  must  be  nigh  on  eighty 
miles,  and  there  ain't  a  track  till  we  get  in 
the  river-road,  you  know.  She's  a  delikit 
little  thing  is  Liz,  and  I  don't  much  like 
the  idea  of  her  havin'  to  rough  it.  We 
mean  coming  back,*  of  course,  aud  finishing 
the  contract ;  so,  seein'  as  you've  grown  so 
fond  of  her,  and  she  having  a  liking  for 
you,  I  thought,  if  you  wanted  her,  as  you 
might  take  care  of  her  till  we  come  back. 
But  the  missus  don't  like  to  part  with 
her,  and  so  we're  in  a  bit  of  a  taking 
about  it" 

"  Leave  her  with  me,"  exclaimed  Scotty 
eagerly.  ''  I'U  take  care  of  her.  She  shan't 
want  for  nothing." 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  interjected  Larry. 
"  These  mulga  ridges  is  very  healthy,  and 
they're  doing  Liz  a  tremenjis  lot  of  good. 
There's  no  use  draggin'  her  to  the  town- 
ship. It's  a  bad  place  for  children,  and 
the  journey  'd  knock  her  up.  We'd  be 
back  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  most  like, 
and  so  if  Liz  is  willing  to  stop,  I  ses,  '  Let 
her. ' " 

"Don't  take  her  away.  For  Heaven's 
sake  don't  take  her  away,"  cried  Scotty. 

"  Well,  Tm  for  leaving  her,"  answered 
Duke,  "though  the  missus  isn't.     We've 
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been  talking  over  it,  and  we  made  np  our 
minds — if  you  were  willing  to  take  charge 
of  the  child — to  leave  it  to  UtUe  Liz  herself. 
If  she  wants  to  stop,  she  can.  If  she  wants 
to  come  with  ns,  well  then,  well  take  her 
along." 

*' No,  no.  She  most  not  go.  I'll  take 
care  of  her.  No  harm  shall  come  to  her. 
ril  look  aft^r  her  morning  and  night  See 
here ;  I'll  give  yon  this  if  yon  leave  her 
with  me,"  he  cried,  fambUng  amid  the 
blankets  on  the  bank.  "  It's  all  I  have. 
Bat  here ;  you  shall  have  it  all  if  yoall 
leave  her." 

"Pat  np  yonr  cheque,  man,"  returned 
Duke,  with  rough  ^ood-nature.  "  I  don't 
want  it  If  the  child  likes,  she  shall  stop 
with  you.  Ill  leave  you  plenty  of  rations 
for  her,  and  you  can  look  after  our  camp 
for  us,  for  we'll  leave  the  tent  standing  and 
the  tools." 

'*  Yes,  yes.  Only  leave  the  child  with 
me,  and  I  will  do  anything  you  want" 

The  old  shepherd  passed  a  sleepless 
night  The  fear  of  losing  the  child  worked 
upon  his  feeble  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  duriog  the  whole-  of  that  warm 
summer  night  he  walked  restlessly  to  and 
fro  in  the  hat  in  a  fever  of  hope  and  fear. 
With  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  he  was 
out^  waiting  impatiently  outside  the  tent 
of  the  fencers.  An  hour  later  Dake 
emerged  from  it. 

"  You're  early,"  he  said. 

''The  child  1"  exclaimed  Scotty,  fever- 
ishly. 

'*  Well,  I've  been  talking  it  over  agen 
with  the  missus,  and  she  agrees  to  leavin' 
Liz  here  if  she  wants  to  stop.  So  we'll 
just  ask  her." 

The  girl,  bright  and  rosy  from  her  long 
sleep,  emerged  from  the  tent  at  that 
moment 

"  Come  here,  little  Liz/'  said  the  father 
gravely,  ''I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
Mother  and  me's  going  away  for  a  time — 
going  a  long  way  all  through  the  bush. 
Mother's  ill,  you  know ;  and  I'm  going  to 
take  her  to  the  doctor's.  But  we're  coming 
back  again  soon.    Would  you  like  to  go 


with  us,  or  stay  here  along  with  Seottjr 
and  the  sheep  1 " 

Lizzie's  gluice  wandered  fromherfstliefi 
face  to  the  old  shepherd.  He  itood 
feverishly,  tremblingly  expectant  of  the 
coming  answer,  with  such  a  look  of  en- 
treaty in  his  eyes  that  her  gaze  was  foi 
the  moment  arrested.  He  seemed  sboot 
to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  from  him, 
only  his  lips  moved  convulsively.  The 
child's  glance  wandered  from  the  shepherd's 
face  to  the  golden  wattle  gleaming  in  the 
early  sunlignt  and  the  hops  on  their  pen- 
dent branches  waving  a  mute  greeting: 
The  sheep  camped  in  one  comer  of  the 
bush  yards  attracted  her  attention  for  i 
moment^  but  her  gaze  wandered  awijto 
the  park-like  avenues  of  graceful  mnlga 
trees  to  the  bright  green  clumps  of  emu 
and  apple  bush,  to  the  dark  green  of  the 
pines  and  tall  peppermint  trees,  and  to  the 
red  mulga  ridges.  At  last  her  wandering 
glance  rested  on  the  Salt  Lake— silent, 
lifeless,  gleaming  white  and  bumiehed. 
She  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  in  sfleuee, 
and  then  she  said  with  strange  quietneei: 

"I'd  sooner  stay  by  the  Salt  Like, 
father." 

The  next  day  the  fencers  took  thdr 
departure,  leaving  little  Lizzie  under 
Scott/s  care.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
two  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  dnj, 
one  in  the  lead,  one  between  the  shafU. 
Mother  and  father  embraced  their  daoghter 
for  the  last  time ;  then  Larry  cracked  hit 
long  whip  lustily,  the  harness  strained,  Uie 
heavy  wheels  creaked  slowly  round,  and 
Scotty  and  his  little  charge  were  lefi  to 
the  solitude  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

"  Oh,  mother  1  mother  1 "  sobbed  Lizzie, 
as  the  dray  moved  off,  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands.     "  I  wish  I'd  gone  too." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Scotty,  holding  her  hand 
tight  in  his,  ''  you  will  stop  with  me  and 
the  sheep.  We  shall  be  so  happy  to* 
gether.  And  they'll  be  back  soon— very 
soon."  But  under  his  beard  he  mattered 
to  himself,  "She  couldn't  go.  No,  no; 
the  Salt  Lake  has  got  her  the  same  as  me. 
She  can't  get  away  from  it" 
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CBAFTER    VIIL       "  IT  IS  TOO  LATE!" 

I»  the  little  parloor,  in  Bolemn  conclave, 
ut  Si«ter  Muia,  the  old  prieBt  Father 
Joseph,  Ukd  Gretchen's  two  telnttvea. 
Above,  locked  in  her  own  little  Chamber, 
the  girl  lay  irhite  ind  etanned,  and  fall  ol 
terrible  dread. 

Her  thoughts  could  aearce  fceep  pace 
with  the  rapid  march  of  evente,  bo  much 

.  h&d  happened  aince  that  morning,  when 
her  childiah  feet  had  hastened  to  meet  her 
lover.  So  much— ah  I  indeed,  so  mnob. 
Ttie   whole    current    of     her    life     wai 

'  cbaoged,  and  this  atnnned,  pale,  terrified 
girl  waa  in  no  way  like  the  fair  childish 
maiden   who   had  left    that   room    with 

,  blithesome  heart  and  step  but  a  few  brief 
honn  before. 

Eren  aurly  Lisschen  looked  compaa- 
uanately  at  her  as  she  onlocked  the  door, 
and  bronght  in  a  tray  containing  only  the 

'  bread  and  irater  pteaciibed  as  penance  by 
&ter  Maria. 

"  They  aay  yon  are  to  go  to  the  Convent 
to-morrow,"  whiapered  the  old  woman. 
"  What  is  to  be  done ) " 

"Oh,  Lisschen  1"  the  words  fell  in 
tenoi  from  the  girl's  pale  lipa.  It  seemed 
aa  if  a  mthlesa  hand  had  closed  the  gates 
of  Faradisa  upon  her,  after  one  brief  glimpse 
of  its  beautiful  promises. 

"  I  dare  not  stop,  or  they  will  snroect 
me,"  said  the  old  woman  hnrriedly.  "  iHioa 
mast  set  thy  vits  to  work.  Tut— tat- 
all  women  are  sharp  eDongh  when  they 
love.  Do  not  look  so  frightened.  I 
wQl  see  the  man,  and  tell  him.  There  ia 
■mi  to-night." 


You  wiU  teU  I 
Hush, 


"You  will  come  again. 

B,"  implored  the  girl 

"  Yea,  yes ;   be  sura  of   that 
someone  is  coming." 

Some  one  1  A  grave,  sombre  figure,  with 
a  face  whose  stony  calm  seemed  to-day  to 
bear  a  look  of  repressed  angni^h  more 
terrible  than  any  ontcir  of  physical 
anfferiDg.  What  was  it  that  made 
Gretchea  shiver  and  torn  white  with 
sickening  fear  as  that  stony  face,  tboae 
horning  eyea,  looked  at  her  now  I 

Was  it  memory,  or  dread,  or  that 
awakening  to  the  tragedies  bfneath  life's 
surface,  that  some  faces  teach  ns  \  She 
conld  not  tell.  She  could  not  even  have  | 
put  her  feelings  into  any  words,  or  have 
expressed  that  wild  and  passionate  loogiug 
which  surged  through  her  heart,  and 
prompted  her  to  throw  herself  down  at 
^ose  feet,  ciytng  only,  "  save  me,  pity 
me,  pardon  me,  for  sake  of  your  own  youth 
— your  own  anfferiugs  1 " 

Had  she  done  so,  the  whole  current  of 
her  life  might  have  been  changed.  Had 
she  done  so,  Nature  might  for  once  have 
broken  through  that  icy  calm,  and  in  one 
moment  of  common  weakness  those  two 
hearts  might  have  met  on  one  common 

f round  of  sympathy  and  comprehension.  ' 
[ad  she  done  so — ah  I  who  is  to  know , 
the  supreme  moment  when  Fate  stands 
beside  us  for  the  good  or  ill  of  all  our 
future  1 

That  moment  came  to  Gretchen  then. 
Unknowiugly,  she  passed  it  by.  The  old 
dread  and  shrinking  nsurped  the  place  of 
that  strange  impnUe.  It  would  come  to 
her  never,  never  sgain,  save  in  the  memory 
of  some  wild  regret — save  in  that  refrain 
to  the  broken  masic  of  life's  song,  "  could 
I  have  known — could  I  have  known  ! " 

The  cold,  measured  tones  of  the  voice 
she  knew  broke  in  upon  those  thronging 
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thoughts,  harsher  than  its  wont  because  of 
the  new  pain  that  throbbed  in  an  old  and 
unhealed  wound — but  what  should  the 
child  know  of  that  1 

"It  were  better  you  were  dead  than 
that  I  should  have  to  speak  of  you  as  it  is 
my  duty  to  speak — better  you  were  dead 
than  that  I  should  have  to  tell  you  the 
history  of  your  mother.  Yet  as  a  warning 
to  yourself,  as  a  voice  that  from  some  buried 
past  of  infamy  and  shame  speaks  out  its 
misery  and  regret,  so  would  I  jspeak  her 
story  in  your  ears-^for  like  the  hand  of 
doom  her  fate  points  the  way  to  yours, 
since  neither  ignorance,  nor  warning,  nor 
watchfulness,  nor  prayers,  can  keep  you  in 
the  innocence  of  childhood  any  more." 

She  paused  as  if  for  strength.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  against  her  heart,  as  if 
to  still  some  inward  pain  that  held  there 
its  seat  of  sulOfering. 

Gretchen  looked  at  her  wide-^yed  and 
trembling,  with  a  terror  the  like  of  which 
she  had  never  known. 

The  low,  cold  voice  steadied  itself ;  the 
eyes,  pain-filled  and  tragic  with  such  woe 
as  the  girFs  young  heart  could  not  even 
dimly  conceive,  looked  back  at  her  once 
more. 

"  Your  mother  was  young  and  fair,  and 
innocent  as  yourself,  when  Fate  threw  across 
her  path  the  man  who  was  her  life's  curse. 
The  time  will  come  when  you  will  know 
the  meaning  of  my  words,  and  remember 
that  the  warning  your  mother  would  not 
hear  is  uttered  in  your  ears  for  your  safety. 
Orphaned  and  disgraced  your  life  has 
been  and  will  be,  not  for  fault  of  yours, 
but  for  that  mother  whom  not  even  your 
love  could  console.  There  is  that  upon 
your  life  which  sets  you  apart  from  all  the 
honour  and  glory  of  womanhood.  It  is 
your  penance  for  her,  as  it  was  hers  for 
you.  There  is  a  gulf  between  you  and  the 
women  whom  you  see  around  you.  The 
shadows  and  sorrows  that  are  your  birth- 
right can  best  be  hidden  under  the  secresy 
and  silence,  the  penitence  and  prayers, 
that  are  the  daily  religion  of  all  wounded 
hearts  and  sorrowful  lives.  Yon  know  the 
life  for  which  you  were  destined — you 
have  been  guilty  of  wanton  sin — of  deceit, 
disobedience,  perjury.  You  can  no  longer 
be  trusted  to  the  freedom  of  home.  Sterner 
and  safer  guardians  will  be  yours  from 
hencefortL  That  you  should  so  have 
erred  is  a  cause  of  deep  sorrow  to  us  all ; 
but  that  you  should  have  erred  for  the 
sake  of  a  heretic,  and  one  of  that  accursed 
nation  whom  you  have  been  taught  to 


abhor,  is  a  crime  unpardonable  in  you 
grandfather's  eyes  and  in — mine." 

Her  voice  fiJtered  over  that  last  word, 
as  if  strength  failed  her  in  its  utterance; 
but  the  girl's  broken  cry  rang  out  in  piteooB 
entreaty,  and  nerved  her  once  again  for  Uie 
task  that  lay  before  her. 

"It  is  my  father's  nation,'^  she  cried; 
"  and,  though  he  is  nothing  to  me  bat  i 
shadow,  I  cannot  hate  his  race,  and  it  is 
from  one  of  that  race  that  I  have  first 
received  love,  or  pity,  or  kindness.  1 
cannot  forget  that." 

"  Your  father  I "  fell  short  and  sharp,  and 
with  the  bitterest  contempt  that  ever  rang 
in  spoken  words  from  those  proud  lips. 
"  Your  father . — he  is  your  disgrace.  Do 
not  speak  of  him.  Your  father  1  It  were 
better  you  were  in  your  coffin  now  thin 
living  to  claim  kinship  with  a  traitor  and  a 
coward.  But  you  do  not  know"— her 
voice  sank  into  a  wail — "no,  thank  Heaven, 
you  do  not  know.  It  is  only  your  mother, 
your  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  mother .... 
and  she  is  dead ;  and  you  live ;  and  die 
shadow  of  her  fate  is  close  upon  your  own. 
Ah,  child  1  be  warned ;  be  warned  in  time. 
There  is  no  help  or  hope  for  a  woman 
who  listens  to  a  man's  vows  of  love  and 
— believes.  They  are  our  foes ;  our  tyrants; 
our  curse.  It  is  from  your  mother's  fate 
that  I  would  have  saved  you ;  that  I  tried 
to  save  you.  Child,  child,  in  Heaven's  name 
don't  tell  me  it  is  too  late ! " 

The  anguish  and  entreaty  of  her  voice 
startled  Gretchen  into  a  new  wonder. 
Never  had  the  cold,  proud,  passive  woman 
spoken  to  her  with  such  a  voice,  looked  at 
her  with  such  a  face  1 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes 
sank ;  the  quick  breath  heaved  her  breast 

"  Yes,"  she  said  very  low,  and  trembling 
greatly,  "  it  is — too  late  I  " 

A  moment's  silence,  filled  only  by  the 
beat  of  throbbing  hearts.  Then  there  was 
a  gasp,  a  cry  that,  like  the  very  soul  and 
essence  of  undying  pain,  broke  forth  in 
one  long  moan. 

Ere  Gretchen's  call  of  terror  echoed  % 
the  proud  figure  swayed,  and  fell  face 
downwards  on  the  chamber  floor  as  lifeless 
as  the  dead  on  whom  her  lips  had  called. 

BOOK  n. 

CHAPTER  L      •'love's  YOUNG  DREAM." 

The  Continental  Express  was  dashing 
along  over  the  dull,  flat  marshy  country 
towards  the  lagoon  bridge  that  connects 
Venice  with  the  mainland. 
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To  unbraYelled  eyes,  that  long  wide  fipan 
of  doll,  smooth  water,  from  which,  as  by 
enehantment  Buddenly  rise  the  islands  and 
towers,  and  palaces  of  the  once  famous 
Qaeen  of  the  Adriatic,  is  a  veritable  fairy 
scene.  Two  such  eyes  looked  at  it  now 
bcm  oat  the  window  of  a  coapd  The  son 
had  not  yet  risen;  but  over  the  quiet 
waters  lay  a  {Mdoi  silvery  haze  that  nadu- 
ally  melted  into  a  flood  of  translucent 
gdd. 

From  amidst  this  transforminfl;  orb  a 
glowing  ball  of  fire  shot  suddenly  forth 
and  mirrored  itself  in  the  rippleless  calm 
d  Aat  glassy  sea,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
water  chan^jed  and  glowed,  and  broke 
into  one  radiant  glimmering  sheet  of  colour 
that  spread  further  and  further,  till  the 
watching  eyes  grew  dazzled  at  its  splendour. 

Here  and  there  a  red  sail,  or  a  speck  of 
white,  or  the  blaek  outline  of  a  gondola  or 

"baita"  gleamed  suddenly  foi^  as  the 

siIffiEj  mist  was  swept  away,  and  the  golden 
besos  shot  downwards  in  a  million  points 
o{  Ugjiit  that  radiated  from  one  great 
centra  The  train  rushed  swiftly  on, 
and  the  specks  of  fluttered  canvas  melted 
softly  into  distance  till  they  looked  no 
b^ger  than  a  bird's  wing  that  blends  it- 
self into  the  light  of  sea  and  sky,  and  so 
Tanishes,  and  is  lost 

There  broke  a  low  cry — like  a  child's 
note  of  wonder  from  the  girl  who  watched 
the  scene.  She  tamed  to  her  companion. 
"Oh!  but  it  is  lovely — it  is  not  like 
earth  at  alL  It  is  as  one  dreams  that 
IWadisewiUbei" 

"It  shall  be  Paradise  for  us,"  came  the 
answer  low  and  deep,  as  with  the  passion 
that  stirs  the  heart  uid  gives  an  eloquence 
to  even  simple  words ;  "  a  Paradise  that 
never  serpent  shall  disturb — nor  alien 
Toioes  jar.  Gretchen — sweetheart,  come 
here  and  tell  me  you  are  happy." 

"  Oh  1  so  happy,"  came  from  the  trem- 
bling lips  as  she  stole  to  his  side,  and 
nestkd  there  with  the  sweetest,  shyest 
grace  that  ever  Love  lent  to  woman.  ''So 
happy,  that  I  wonder  if  I  have  ever — lived 
-till  now." 

"l^t  is  as  it  should  be,"  he  answered 
fondly.  **  And  no  one  can  drag  you  from 
me  now,  so  we  have  nothing  more  to 
fear." 

'*!  wonder  if  they  are  still  angry  t "  said 
the  gbl  sorrowfully.  **  Oh,  I  hope  not ;  for 
now  that  I  am  so  happy  I  cannot  bear  to 
thmk  anyone  else  is  sad — or  troubled — or 
in  grief.  You  posted  my  letter,  Neale, 
from  Yienna  i " 


"  Yes,  love,  and  told  them  that  we  were 
off  to  England  and  that  I  had  married  you, 
and  intended  to  take  better  care  of  you 
than  the  Church  would  have  dona" 

«  Sometimes,  I  think,"  said  thegirlslowly 
and  thoughtfully,  "  that  perhaps  aunt  did 
care  for  me  a  little.  She  seemed  so 
strangely  moved  that  dav  when  she  spoke 
to  me ;  but  then,"  she  added  brightly,  *'  she 
declared  that  all  men  were  false,  and  evil, 
and  cruel ;  and  I  know  she  was  not  right, 
though  of  course  she  did  not  know  you ; 
and  I  could  not  expect  her  to  think  you 
were  different." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  lovely  lips 
that  still  were  shy  of  kisses,  and  rarely 
gave  them  back,  "She  was  a  hard  and 
cruel  woman,  or  she  would  never  have 
wished  to  consign  you  to  a  living  grave. 
Do  not  let  us  talk  of  these  people,  sweet* 
heart     You  have  done  with  them  now." 

''Yes,"  said  the  girl  softly;  "still — one 
day,  if  you  do  not  mind  very  nmch,  and  when 
we  have  been  married  some  time,  you  know, 
I  should  like  to  go  back  and  see  them,  and 
tell  them  I  bear  them  no  iU-will,  and  that 
I  am  sorry  I  left  them  so  abruptly  and 
secretly;  and  that  they  must  forgive  ma, 
for  I  am  so  happy,  and  you  are  so  good.  I 
think  they  would  be  glad  to  know  that, 
even  though  you  are  English,  and  carried 
me  away  in  such  a  strange  manner." 

'*  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  talk  of  going 
back,"  said  Neale  Kenyon  hurriedly.  '^  I 
have  hardly  had  you  in  my  care  yet 
Only  four  days — ^what  is  that  t  You  should 
have  no  other  thought  or  wish  but  of  me, 
my  little  one." 

"  Nor  have  I — in  my  heart,"  answered 
the  girl  earnestly.  "  But  it  is  because  I  am 
so  happy  that  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for  thena." 

"  Do  not  let  such  thoughts  vex  you,"  he 
entreated,  "  or  I  shall  begin  to  think  that 
yon  regret  what  you  have  done." 

"Yon  could  not  think  that,"  she  said 
simply.  "  For  you  know  you  are  first  to 
me  always  now.  It  seems  as  if  you  never 
could  have  been  out  of  my  life,  you  fill  it 
so  completely." 

A  brief  silence  followed  those  last  words. 
They  were  nearing  Venice  now.  From  out 
the  wide,  still  waters  rose  the  magic  city — 
shining  in  the  morning  sunlight  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  lovelmess  that  now  is  only 
a  long  past  dream.  It  was  wrapped  in 
sflence  like  that  of  a  long  forgotten  world. 
The  salt  scents  of  the  marshy  shores  stole 
in  through  the  open  windows — a  great  bell 
tolled  heavily  in  the  distance  and  startled 
the  two  dreamers,  to  whom  life,  as  yet. 
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was  only  love.  ''We  muBt  be  nearly 
there,"  said  Kenyon.  ''I  am  sore  you  are 
tired,  sweetheart  Journeying  all  nieht  in 
tiiese  rattling,  jolting  trains  is  no  joke.  I 
wonder  how  yon  manage  to  look  so  fresh 
and  fair  after  it  all." 

For  Gretchen's  was  that  happy  kind  of 
beauty  that  nothing  seems  to  disturb. 
Her  cheeks  were  as  sofUy  flushed  as  a 
child's;  her  eyes  as  bright;  her  glorious 
hair  only  the  lovelier  for  its  loose  and  care- 
less arrangement  She  had  removed  her 
hat,  and  the  cool  salt  wind  had  blown  it 
into  a  thousand  rings  and  curls  around  her 
white  forehead.  Certainly  no  newly  wed- 
ded bridegroom  oould  have  wished  to  look 
upon  a  fedrer  sight—despite  the  discomforts 
of  travelling. 

She  drew  herself  away  now  from  his 
arms  and  replaced  her  hat,  while  he 
fastened  the  long  rich  mantle,  with  its 
border  of  dark  rar,  around  the  slender 
form.  Gretchen  had  been  hastily  equipped 
in  Vienna  for  the  journey,  and,  being  quite 
ignorant  of  fashionable  attire,  the  choice 
and  ordering  had  devolved  upon  Neale, 
and  he  had  acquitted  himself  very  credit 
ably.  A  simple  doth  travelling  dress  and 
a  rich  mantle  of  plush  and  fur  with  hat 
to  match,  had  traoisf ormed  Gretchen  into 

Suite  a  ifashionable  young  woman;  and, 
espite  what  the  proverb  says  about 
"beauty  unadorned,"  believe  me  no  man 
or  woman  either  is  capable  of  being  un- 
improved by  beautiful  and  artistic  clothing. 
Gretchen  in  her  grey  linen  dress  had  been 
charming;  but  Gretchen  in  velvet  and  furs, 
with  her  golden  head  and  rich  colouring, 
was  simply  bewitching.  All  the  more  so 
in  that  she  was  so  utterly  unconscious  of 
her  own  charms,  thus  giving  to  her  beauty 
its  very  crown  of  perfection. 

MeanwhOe  the  train  steamed  into  the 
great,  drearjr  station,  and  Bari  made  his 
appearance  m  the  coup^  to  collect  wraps 
and  baggage.  Giving  him  the  keys,  and 
leaving  him  the  by  no  means  pleasant  task 
of  waiting  for  the  Custom  House  examina- 
tion,  Kenjon  led  Gretchen  away  to  where 
the  waiting  ranks  of  gondolas  lay  in  rows 
at  the  station  steps. 

To  the  girl  it  seemed  the  most  wonder- 
ful sight  possible.  Before  her  stretched 
that  still,  wide,  gleaming  expanse  of  water. 
On  the  opposite  banks  were  rows  and  rows 
of  mildewed,  dingy  palaces,  fantastic  with 
carving  and  frescoes,  and  looming  in  dull 
sombreness  of  faded  tints  over  the  great 
lagoon, 
^ut  her  wonder  increased  as  their  gon- 


dola shot  swiftly  out  from  the  surronnd' 
ing  crowd,  and  elided  in  weird,  fashion 
over  the  reddened  waters,  and  under  the 
arched  bridges,  and  through  the  narrowing 
threads  of  raialler  canals. 

How  silent  it  w.^  I  how  hushed  1  how 
solemn !  Venice  looked  like  a  dty  ci  the 
dead  in  these  early  hours  of  the  spring  day. 
Not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the  narrow,  paved 
footways.  The  casements  of  the  houses  were 
still  dosed.  The  spell  of  sleep  lay  on  the 
silent  streets  through  which  the  waters 
softly  stole;  and  mien  the  gondola  shot 
suddenly  forth  again  into  the  wider  current 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  paused  before  the 
striped  poles  of  the  hotel  landing-plaoe,  it 
seemed  quite  strange  to  Gretchen  that  any 
ordinary,  every-day  being  should  be  ihete 
to  wdoome  them  or  direct  them  to  their 
rooms. 

The  hotd  had  formerly  been  a  palace. 
The  entrance  hall  was  paved  with  varied 
marbles,  now  dull  of  hue  and  worn  by 
tread  of  many  feet  Carved  figures, 
rich  in  colouring,  stood  on  either  side 
the  wide  staurcase,  and  great  palms  and 
bowls  of  flowers  were  placed  in  the 
dim  recesses  that  led  into  the  corridorsL 
Like  one  in  a  dream,  Gretchen  noted  all 
these  things,  as  they  followed  their  guide 
into  a  large  square  chamber  with  shutteied 
casements  open  to  the  water,  and  through 
which  the  morning  sunlight  gaily  streamed. 

Kenyon  ordered  some  coffee  to  be 
brought  them,  and  then,  when  the  man 
had  left,  crossed  over  to  the  window  and 
threw  back  the  half -closed  shutters. 

**  Look  1"  he  said ;  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  draw  Gretchen  to  his  side. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight 

The  wide  sweep  of  golden  water  seemed 
to  embosom  an  infinitude  of  tiny  islandsp 
and  then  spread  and  lost  itself  in  the 
deep  blue  sea  beyond.  Before  theniy 
on  the  opposite  bank,  towered  the  lofty 
cupola  and  sculptured  fagade  of  a  great 
church,  and  to  right  and  left  were  other 
towers  and  domes,  mingled  with  the  red- 
brown  roofs  of  houses ;  the  masts  and  safla 
in  the  harbour;  the  foliage  of  some 
rare  garden ;  the  dusky,  gliding  shapes  of 
gondolas  carrying  some  freight  of  market 
produce  from  the  Lido,  or  some  devout 
worshipper  to  early  mass. 

It  was  a  wonderful  scene,  a  scene  un- 
equalled and  alone  amongst  aU  the  world's 
beauties,  but  to  Gretchen's  amazed  and 
inexperienced  eyes  it  was  simply  enchant- 
ment 

She  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed,  with 
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a  deUght  never  Batiated.  Her  coloar  came 
and  went — the  pretty,  pouting  lips  parted 
in  a  thousand  breathless  exclamations. 
Kenyon  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm. 
"I  have  been  here  before,"  he  said. 
"It  is  some  years  ago.  I  was  quite  a 
boy,  but  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  by 
moonlight  That  is  the  time;  the  old 
palazzos  want  the  fairy  ppell  of  night  to 
keep  up  one's  illusion  of  Venice  as  we  have 
heard  of  her." 

*'It  seems  wonderful  to  me,"  said 
Gretchen  sadly,  "  that  I  know  so  little  of 
the  world,  or  the  places  in  it;  and,"  looUng 
suddenly  up  at  him,  *'I  should  have 
known  nothing  had  it  not  been  for — ^you." 
A  littie  flush  hovered  over  her  cheek. 
A  tiny  dimple  peeped  suddenly  as  she 
smiled  bade  at  his  adoring  eyes. 

"  I  can  hardly  realise  it  yet,"  she  said 
softly.  "  Always  to  be  together— always 
to  love  you  and  know  you  love.  me. 
Nothing  and  no  one  to  come  between  us, 
and  such  a  beiutiful  perfect  life  before  me. 
•  •  .  .  I  think  sometimes  I  am  in  a 
dream — a  long  bright  delicious  dream,  and 
that  I  shall  awake  to  hear  Sister  Maria's 
ktrsh  voice,  and  see  aunt's  face,  so  cold 
and  calm,  frowning  at  me." 

Her  eyes  turned  to  the  golden  waters, 
the  smile  died  off  her  lips,  and  left  them 
pale  and  grave. 

A  shadow  crossed  Neale  Eenyon's  brow. 
His  heart  seemed  to  contract  with  the 
sharpness  of  a  sudden  fear : 

''Don't  talk  of  such  things,"  he  said 
hastily.  *'  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  quite  safe  1  There  will  be  only 
happy  days  for  you  now,  sweetheart, 
'Together,'  that  is  the  word  for  us  to 
remember.  We  are  in  a  city  of  dreams, 
and  we  will  dream  our  own  in  it  There  is 
no  need  to  wake  and  remember." 

"  You  talk,"  she  said  softly,  <'  as  poets 
talk." 

He  laughed  a  little.  '*  They  say  all  men 
are  poets  when  they  lova  Perhaps  you 
have  made  oneof  me.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
how  I  love  you,  Gretchen  1 " 

The  sweet,  shy  colour  that  he  loved  to 
8ee  swept  over  the  fair  face.  Once  more 
her  eyes  turned  to  him  instead  of  to  the 
Bcent)  before  them ;  turned  and  drew  his 
own  to  meet  their  gaze,  as  the  sun  draws 
the  flowers. 

**  Neale "  she  began.    But  a  sudden, 

sharp  rap  at  the  door  btartled  her,  and 
made  Kenyon  draw  back  a  little  from  her 
side. 

It  was  Bari  with  the  luggage  and  the 


coffee.  The  invaluable  valet  opened  the 
boxes ;  handed  them  their  cups ;  suggested 
that  Madame  should  remove  her  travelling 
wraps,  and  Monsieur  retire  to  his  dressing- 
room  for  his  bath  and  shaving-water;  in 
fact,  brought  all  the  prose  of  every-day  life 
into  a  region  of  romance  and  an  idyll  of 
folly. 

'*Do  you  know,"  whispered  Gretchen 
softly,  as  she  took  Kenyon  by  the  lappet 
of  his  coat  when  the  valet  had  withdrawn 
into  the  adjoining  chamber,  ''do  you  know, 
Neale,  I  hate  Bari  I " 


SOME  CONFESSIONS  :  LITERARY 
AND  OTHERWISE 


In  these  days,  when  a  father  is  per- 
petually scratching  his  head  as  he  observes 
the  rapid  growth  in  age,  stature,  intelli- 
gence, and  restlessness  of  his  unconscionably 
numerous  ofiispring,  and  posing  himself  with 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  boys, 
it  may  be  well  if  a  devotee  of  literature 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experiences, 
m  order  that  he  may  in  good  time  put  his 
fatherly  foot  upon  the  young  hopes  of  his 
sons,  and  thus  crush  their  callow  aspira- 
tions, or  may  forewarn  them  impressively 
of  the  hard  consequences  of  following  the 
career  of  the  pen. 

It  has  its  fascinations;  that  must  be 
confessed. 

Understanding  the  word  "  literature  "  in 
its  largest  sense,  no  career  is  so  educative. 
In  no  career  are  the  social  advantages  so 
considerable ;  for  every  reader  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  man  of  letters  becomes  thereby 
an  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  and,  maybe, 
a  friend.  And  in  no  career  does  a  man 
feel  such  pleasure  in  receiving  remuneration 
for  his  labours — ^so  justly  does  he  esteem 
himself  entitled  to  such  remuneration. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  something  of  the  rack 
in  the  life  of  the  literary  man;  and,  with  all 
the  vaunt  about  the  delightful  freedom 
that  appertains  to  the  literary  career,  in  no 
other  profession  is  a  man  such  an  absolute 
slave  to  his  obligationa 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  I  cut  myself 
adrift  from  my  earlier  life,  and  became  a 
**  litterateur."  Hitherto  I  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  want  a  five-pound  note.  I 
had  now  my  future  in  my  own  hand?,  un- 
aided by  circumstances,  and  knew  that  it 
wholly  depended  upon  my  brain.  I  had 
had  no  training  as  a  journalist,  nor  did  I 
aspire  to  become  a  political  medium  between 
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the  sUtesmen  who  drive  the  world  and  the 
people  who,  open-monthed,  are  bo  ready  to 
swallow  whatever  a  newspaper  writer  sets 
before  them.  I  pinned  my  destinies  to 
literature,  pore  and  simple. 

For  six  months  I  stadied  and  thonght, 
tentatively.  Bat,  as  the  days  went  by  and 
my  resources  lessened,  the  awful  thought 
grew  upon  me  tha^  there  was  no  room 
tor  such  a  novice  as  I  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Well  and  good,  if  I  were  content 
to  go  into  the  rank  and  file,  and  obey  orders 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  But  as  for 
origination — the  faculty  which  had  once 
seemed  so  strong  in  me,  now  seemed  to 
be  frightened  away.  Chill  fears  crept  into 
my  head  in  its  place.  When  I  was  not 
at  my  books  in  the  British  Museum  or 
elsewhere,  I  walked  the  London  streets, 
and  the  sight  of  the  thousands  of  harassed 
faces  which  confronted  me  wherever  I  went 
increased  my  own  anxiety.  In  what  one 
respect  was  I  better  than  the  owners  of 
these  faces  ?  But  yet  I  had  thrown  to  the 
winds  the  assurance  of  prosperity  which 
had  been  mine  not  a  year  ago,  that  I  might 
teach  and  amuse  these  men  and  women  of 
a  troubled  world,  and  make  money  at  the 
same  time !  My  head  ached  continuously 
with  the  burden  of  my  folly  and  impudence, 
as  I  thought  it.  There  was  no  consolation, 
except  by  recurring  immediately  to  my 
work,  and  forgetting  everything  in  that  I 
was  alone,  and  kept  my  troubles  to  myself, 
of  course.  A  Frenchman,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, would  have  sought  a  comrade,  if  he 
were  but  a  comrade  in  misery,  and  together 
they  would  have  laughed,  where  singly  they 
might  have  cried.  But  an  Englishman  has 
the  pride  of  his  birthright  at  all  times. 
The  consequence  was  that  my  isolation 
was  every  day  the  more  thorougL  I  lived 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Nothing  seemed  real 
to  me,  except  myself  and  the  work  I  had  to 
do,  but  about  the  nature  of  which  I  knew 
nothing. 

In  this  state  of  despairing  egotism,  a 
subject  came  to  my  mind,  and  for  two 
months  I  worked  as  I  had  never  worked 
before.    A  book  was  the  result. 

Now  came  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  publishers.  I  was  prepared  to  be 
treated  as  an  intruder  by  these  gentlemen, 
who  have  so  extraordinary  an  influence 
over  the  lives  of  the  reading  public.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  slights 
at  their  hands  were  unavoidable.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  they  were  interested  in 
the  manuscript  that  I  sent  them — though 
interested    in     a    Platonic    sense    only. 


They  thought  the  work  was  creditable; 
they  would  have  liked  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  its  publication;  and  so  forth; 
but  they  did  not  think  there  was  money  in 
it,  and  so,  "good  morning."  The  seventh 
publisher,  however,  was  kinder  than  the 
rest  He  accepted  the  manuscript,  and 
published  it  on  the  half-profit  sy^m. 

The  reviewers  were  civil,  even  compli- 
mentary. The  "Academy"  profesaed 
gratitude  for  the  book;  the  "  Athenffiom" 
said  it  was  a  good  work  well  done  ;  and 
the  "Saturday  Review,^  after  many  a 
wholesome  lash  and  not  a  few  uncalled-for 
remarks  of  humiliation,  ended  its  notice  by 
referring  to  it  as  a  pleasant  and  readable 
book.  This,  you  will  say,  was  fame  at  i 
stroke,  and  soon  achieved.  Maybe ;  bat 
such  fame  is  not  bread,  still  less  butter. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  smacked  my  lips  over 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the 
compliments  (oh,  the  bitter  compliments!) 
of  sceptical  friends,  who  would  not  have 

g'ven  sixpence  for  the  literary  ability  of 
orace  and  Virgil  put  together.  The  world 
was  really  getting  "couleur  de  rose"  again. 
I  could  a£ford  to  hold  up  my  head,  me- 
thought 

But  when  a  year  had  gone  by  from  the 
time  of  my  adoption  of  uterature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  I  realised  that  I  had  not 
earned  a  penny  piece  by  my  pen,  serioin 
thoughts  revisited  me — and  no  wonder. 

After  all,  one  must  stoop  to  live,  I  had 
to  confesa  I  would  write  newspaper 
articles  of  a  style  that  should  demand 
attention,  and,  while  devoting  to  such 
work  just  the  few  hours  per  week  neces- 
sary for  the  earning  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weekly,  I  could  continue  my 
general  study  and  schemes.  Again,  I  was 
more  lucky  than  I  deserved  to  be.  Though 
I  kept  aloof  from  politics,  I  found  that  my 
lucubrations  were  acceptabla  For  six 
months  I  wrote  impressions  of  travel  and 
people  I  had  seen  at  a  guinea  the  newspaper 
column.  At  the  end  of  the  time  I  receiyed 
a  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  one  news- 
paper saying  that  he  had  been  mach 
gratified  by  my  contributions,  and  en- 
dosing  a  cheque.  He  wanted  no  more 
impressions  just  then.  And  it  was  well, 
for  I  had  really  drained  my  memory  to  the 
dregs.  As  for  the  other  paper  (for  I  was 
contributing  to  two  of  them),  it  failed  when 
I  had  begun  to  feel  quite  happy  in  the  com- 
position of  the  light  "  turnover  "  articles  on 
**  Prudence,"  "  Poverty,"  "  Genius,"  and  the 
like,  with  which  I  favoured  them.  And  so 
I  sat  face  to  face  with  an  unpromising 
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fatnre  all  throughout  the  second  year  of 
my  apprentioeship. 

Bat  if  I  was  not  making  money  or  any 
gieat  amount  <^  fame^  I  was  little  by  little 
tutoring  myself  in  what  I  pleased  to  call 
"  the  eSiics  of  the  literary  life."    I  was  be- 
comiog  not  a  little  cynical  and  heedless,  and 
very  much   convinced  that  courage  and 
effrontery  are  in  literature,  as  in  other 
paths  of  life,  the  diief  recommendations  for 
Buccesa.    I  was  not  at  all,  at  any  time, 
lacbrymoee  like    Keats ;    nor  did  I  feel 
impdled  to  scoff   at  the  world  for  not 
Bommining  me  to  a  high  position,  at  a  high 
salary,  on  the  strength  of  the  one  book 
which  I  had  ahready  produced.     I  realised, 
and  it  is  a  grand  discovery,  that  though 
a  man's  self-esteem  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  world's  esteem,  it  is  stUl  more 
dependent  upon  himself.    And,  though  I 
Bij  it  who  should  not,  throughout  my  con- 
turned  impecuniosity  and  uncertainty,  I 
never  fafled  to  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  me,  if  I  could  but  know  what  it 
waa 

Farther  reflection  put  me  on  a  new  tack. 
Everyone  with  whom  I  talked  advised  me 
to  tiy  fiction,  as  by  far  the  most  paying 
bimdi  of  literature.  I  knew  that  much, 
of  course.  Moreover,  I  had  tried  my  hand 
at  ghost  stories  and  tiirilling  descriptions 
nn^  now  and  then  I  fancied  that  I 
was  veritably  interested  in  my  own  manu- 
scripts on  re-perusing  them,  and  that  I 
could  legitimately  tremble  over  their  har- 
rowing or  spectral  problems.  In  the  heat 
of  a  moment  of  peculiar  self-respect,  I  sent 
a  jnle  of  nineteen  stories,  life-studies,  and 
opuscules  of  a  light  kind,  to  a  literary 
agent,  for  his  criticism.  His  reply  charmed 
me.  "  There  is  no  doubt/'  he  said,  ''  that 
you  possess  great  literary  ability."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  "but"  Oh,  these'*  huts  1"  Many 
and  many  a  time,  in  the  coarse  of  my 
literary  correspondence,  has  this  simple 
disjonctive  conjunction  been  the  link  that 
has  snapped,  and  let  me  down  from 
heavenly  hopes  to  abysmal  despair  and 
doubt  The  literary  agent  strongly  urged 
me  to  send  him  seventy-five  pounds, 
and  allow  him  to  issue  the  manuscripts  to 
the  public  in  print.  But  no.  I  had  de- 
termined from  the  outset  rather  to  let  my 
woito  accumulate  on  the  shelves,  than 
bonow  money  for  their  publication.  I  sent 
them  to  pubUysher  after  publisher  until  I  was 
tired  of  paying  postages  and  the  cost  of 
parcels'  delivery.  But  I  received  no  en- 
couragement. There  was  a  peculiar  tone 
about  the  work  that  was  not  appreciated ; 


and,  I  may  say  it  now,  there  was  a  little  too 
much  of  my  own  devil-may-care  mood  per- 
meating the  pages.  The  work,  in  short, 
was  not  good,  and  nobody,  save  the 
literary  agent,  was  in  love  with  it  Only 
one  of  the  nineteen  sketches  has  since  come 
into  print,  and  I  got  fifteen  shllings  for  it ! 

By  this,  I  had  lowered  myself  to  starva- 
tion rations,  or  nearly  so.  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  my  tulor  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year.  I  paid  him  nothing  at  all  now  for 
eighteen  months,  and  ow^  him  nothing 
either.  My  humour  grew  tragic.  Mind  you, 
through  all  these  petty  distresses,  I  did 
not  neglect  work,  nor  did  I  seek  resource  or 
temporary  exhOaration  at  the  mouth  of  any 
v^iit  hoMe ;  hence  I  was  able  to  laugh  f^ 
myself  and  my  privations  when  the  latter 
were  really  very  annoying,  and  when  I 
myself  did  not  present  a  very  laughable 
appearance.  To  be  able  to  consider  oneself 
impersonally,  as  it  were,  is  a  delightful  gift 
almost  peculiar  to  the  literary  life. 

Well,  in  one  of  my  tragic  moments  there 
cameaninspiration — Writeatragedy.  Many 
a  man  writes  a  tragedy  without  even  feeling 
tragic.  Do  you  suppose  anyone  knows  more 
about  tragic  sentiments  bom  general  experi- 
ence than  yourself  t  I  was  bound  to  say 
"  No"  to  this  self-interrogation.  In  a  trice  a 
tragedy  fit  to  grace  the  boards  of  the 
"Adelphi''  fiashed  to  my  mind,  and  I 
hastened  home  with  the  precious  bantling, 
to  reflect  and  see  what  could  be  done  with 
it  On  the  following  day — such  was  the 
energy  of  my  approval  and  the  vigour  of 
my  conception  I — I  locked  my  door,  and 
began  at  Act  1,  Scene  1. 

Dear  me  1  Even  now  I  can  think  with 
pleasure  of  the  impetuous  constitutionals  I 
used  to  take  during  the  time  of  my 
tragedy's  evolution.  I  forgot  my  emptying 
purse  for  the  nonce ;  forgot  even  that  there 
were  buttons  off  my  coat,  and  that  my 
boots  wanted  mending ;  forgot  everything 
except  the  enthralling  creations  of  my 
fancy.  There  was  to  be  "love"  of  the 
most  moving  kind  in  my  tragedy ;  and  the 
fifth  act  was  to  be  red  with  blood,  and 
sparkle  with  impressive  aphorisms  about 
the  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice.  But  as 
my  creations  began  to  live  and  move,  and 
signify  their  being,  they  showed  an  aversion 
to  murder  and  suicide  which,  on  reflection, 
seems  ingratitude  of  the  basest  kind.  At 
the  time,  however,  I  cared  nothing  about 
that  And  so  eventually  I  wrote  "  Finis  " 
on  the  manuscript,  tied  the  pages  together, 
sighed  to  think  that  I  had  parted  for  ever 
with  such  agreeable  and  inexpensive  com- 
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panions,  and  sent  the  work  to  the  manager 
of  a  theatre.  It  was  a  dramai  not  a 
tragedy. 

For  a  few  days  my  fatigned  brain  rested, 
and  I  lived  on  hope — that  divine  nourish- 
ment which  is  never  followed  by  indiges- 
tion. Then  came  a  polite  demand  for  half 
a  gninea  from  the  theatre  manager's  secre- 
tary. After  receipt  of  the  money,  the 
drama  should  be  read.  It  was  hard  to  part 
with  the  money ;  bat  I  sent  it.  And  in 
due  time  I  received  a  somewhat  lengthy 
criticism,  dictated  by  the  manager.  From 
the  nature  of  the  criticism,  and  the  return 
of  the  manuscript,  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
destined  to  go  on  the  boards  all  at  once. 
"  Seport  on  an  original  drama  in  five  acts 
and  twenty-four  scenes :"  this  was  how  the 
paper  was  headed.  And,  after  a  good  deal 
of  mercOess  exposure  of  the  incongruities 
of  my  men  and  women,  and  such  absurd 
suggestions  and  comments  as  these — "a 
light  comedy  part  should  be  introduced, 
and  laughmg  writing  infused;"  "another 
walking  lady  is  required  in  the  cast, 
as  your  heroine  could  not  be  success- 
fully doubled  by  any  of  the  other  ladies  f 
"the  piece  would  be  better  re-written;" 
"the  speeches  are  very  prosy,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sentiment  and 
argumentation  is  (in  parts)  good."  After 
all  this,  the  manager  ended  with  a  sugar- 
plum for  me  to  make  the  most  of — 
*'  Altogether,  the  drama  is  tame  and  unin- 
teresting, but  still  gives  promise  that  the 
author  is  capable  of  better  work." 

I  had  paid  half  a  guinea  to  be  told  that 
my  drama,  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
tragedy,  was  tama  A  tame  tragedy,  for- 
sooth! One  might  as  well  talk  of  tame 
fire.  But  so  it  was;  and  thus  I  had 
another  Dead  Sea  apple  in  my  mouth.  I 
locked  the  drama  out  of  sight,  in  company 
with  my  other  manuscripts  (for  it  irritated 
me  to  see  the  unappreciated  work  of  my 
intellect),  and  returned  to  my  books,  well- 
ni^  at  my  wits'  end. 

nut  the  coil  of  one's  life  in  youth  has 
ever  this  gracious  advantage  over  the  term 
of  one's  later  years — it  is  not  monotonous. 
Something  is  for  ever  impending  or  hap 
penin^.  There  is  no  dead  season  in  one's 
twenties,  be  one's  disappointments  ever  so 
bitter,  or  one's  hardships  ever  so  trying. 
And  so,  when  it  came  to  my  ears  that  an 
excellent  man,  whom  I  had  never  seen, 
but  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  me  from 
an  early  age,  had  died  and  left  me  a  small 
legacy,  my  spirits  rebounded,  and  I  was 
happy  again.     Heaven  was  rewarding  my 


patient  persistence  upon  the  path  which  I 
had  chosen  to  pursue :  and  I  was  gratefiiL 

The  legacy  was  really  a  very  trifling  one, 
but  I  soon  determined  to  use  it  in  what 
for  me  was  a  serious  venture.  My  writingB 
hitherto  had  failed.  Why?  Because  I 
was  young  and  inexperienced.  I  needed 
to  see  something  of  the  world.  I  ooold 
not,  therefore,  better  invest  this  money 
than  in  taking  a  trip  to  America ;  for  was 
it  not  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
future  of  the  world  was  bound  up  with  the 
movements  and  multiplication  of  our 
transatlantic  half-brethren  1  But,  before 
setting  out,  I  devoted  a  couple  of  months 
to  a  labour,  the  plan  of  which  had  come 
upon  me  as  suddenly  as  my  tragedy  or  my 
legacy.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  foil 
grown  novel  of  an  unconventional  kind. 
My  literary  shifts  were  hard  eanei 
Wisdom  had  taught  me  that  the  man  irtio 
can  apply  his  moods  discreetly  has  t 
genuine  £1  Dorado  in  his  brain.  I  resolved 
io  turn  to  account,  therefore,  the  elation 
which  was  mine  in  the  prospect  of  my 
travels  in  the  States;  and  so,  like  a 
donkey  with  a  bunch  of  hay,  reasonably, 
but  not  accessibly,  near  to  his  nose,  I 
toiled  at  my  novel  on  the  strength  given 
to  me  by  sweet  expectation. 

If  a  man  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
work,  this  novel  was  a  brifiiant  succesi 
I  wrote  it  as  a  tornado  writes  its  mark  on 
the  lands  it  traverses — with  stormy  speed. 
I  enjoyed  its  humour  while  composing  it, 
and  afterwards.  When  not  writing  its 
continuation,  I  was  reading  what  I  had 
written,  and  questioning  myself  whether, 
after  all,  it  would  be  aiivisable  to  leave 
England  in  the  very  heat  of  my  fame,  as 
it  were.  It  were  better,  no  doubt,  to  stay 
and  take  the  tide  at  the  flood.  And  I 
congratulated  myself  again  and  again  on 
havug  in  this  accidental  manner  struck 
the  very  vein,  the  working  of  which  was 
so  congenial  to  me  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
please  the  public  also. 

To  oblige  a  friend,  I  read  a  few  extracts 
from  my  novel  aloud,  before  sending  it 
to  the  publishers.  My  friend  said  the 
humour  was  to  his  taste;  but  indeed  he 
could  not  well  have  said  less. 

Three  weeks  passed.  The  manuscript 
was  with  the  best  publishers  of  London. 
What  terms,  I  wondered,  would  they  offer 
met  But,  in  truth,  they  offered  me  no 
terms.  "  The  novel  is  clever  and  amusing" 
— their  reader  confessed,  "  but,"  said  the 
publishers,  "he  does  not  on  the  whole 
encourage  us  to  undertake  its  publicatton." 
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A  forto^ht  later  I  eroesed  to  New  York 
by  the  ship  "  Arizona."  "  Those  wounds 
heal  ill  which  men  do  give  themselves," 
Bays  Shakespeara  Yes  :  because  a  man 
can  never  divorce  himself  from  himself : 
the  injured  and  the  injorer  are  of  necessity 
m  eadi  other's  society  at  all  times.  Bat, 
in  g(»ng  to  America,  I  left  my  manuscript 
beUnd  me;  whatever  else  I  was  destined 
to  suffer,  I  would  spare  myself  the  sickness 
of  heart  and  head  which  the  very  look  of 
the  discoloured  and  discolouring  pages 
biooght  upon  me. 

Of  my  adventures  in  the  States  I  will 
say  notUnff,  save  that  they  were,  one  and 
aD,  inspired  by  literary  hopes.    I  am  by 
nature  phlegmatic  in  my  person,  and  not 
very  stroog  of  constitution,  but  the  gadfly 
oi  ambition  gave  me  no  rest    I  had  to  pry 
into  maziy  nooks  of  earth  and  go  among 
many  cconpanies  of  men  and  women  (black 
and  white),  which  inclination  would  have 
Jed  me  to  avoid.    I  had  also  to  face  climates 
for  which  I  was  unsuited,  and  eat  and 
drink  strange  compounds,  which  had    a 
noxious  effect  upon  me.    As  a  result  of  aU 
this,  I  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  for  two  grim 
months  I  lay  tossing  in  bed,  or  crawled 
with  diminishing  strength  up  and  down 
the  sandy  side-mlks  of  the  city  in  which 
I  was  prostrated.    I  suffered  as  I  deserved 
to  suffer.    I  had  no  one  to  console  ma 
My  landlord  was  a  worthy  fellow,  but 
unsympathetic;  and  he  amused  me  by  tell- 
ing me  of  the  different  Englishmen  who  had 
come  South,  and  died  in  his  house  with 
symptoms  precisely  the  same  as  my  symp- 
toms.    My  doctor  was  kind,  but  in  my 
weakest  moments  he  never  forsot  to  make 
me  search  for  my  purse  to  pay  him  the  two 
dollars  he  exacted  as  a  visiting  fea    My 
friends,  when  they  wrote  to  me,  rallied  me 
about  my  iUness,  which  they  believed  was 
a  more  trifle,  and  they  even  doubted  if  I 
were  really  ill   Meanwhile,  I  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  in  my  very  low  fits,  when 
I  could  neither  read  nor  sleep,  I  would 
think  of  the  sandy  cemetery  outside  the 
atj,  where    the    pines    and    magnolias 
towered  high  over  the  graves  of  many 
a  forlorn  stnmger  like  myself,  and  whence 
during  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night  I 
could  hear  the  booming  hoot  of  the  white- 
faced  Southern  owl ;  and  it  then  seemed  to 
me  that  my  doom  was  settled,  and  that 
nothing  remained  for  me  to  do  but  to  die 
like  a  Briton.     I  remember  in  particular 
dragging  myself  to  the  wooden  church  of  the 
^ty  one  Sunday  night.     The  distance  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and,  by  resting 


against  the  big  trunks  of  the  evergreen  oaks 
which  lined  the  roads,  I  was  able  to  set  to 
the  building  in  twenty  minutes.  I  was 
late,  but  I  obtained  a  seat,  and,  gasping 
for  breath,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
I  tried  to  follow  the  servica  Once  I  stood 
up,  it  was  at  the  Creed;  but  it  was 
too  much,  and,  all  but  in  a  faint^  I  sat 
down  again,  and  kept  a  sitting  position  to 
tiie  end.  When  the  service  was  over,  and 
the  congregation  were  flocking  out,  weak 
though  I  was,  it  amused  me  and  pricked 
the  literary  life  that  still  throbbed  within 
me,  to  see  the  fashions  of  the  American 
dames,  and  the  expressions  of  the  faces  of 
their  bronzed,  self-important  husbands.  I 
dso  rose  and  tottered  into  the  aisle ;  but  I 
could  not  go  on.  I  had  to  stumble  back 
to  a  seat,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good 
offices  of  a  stranger — a  doctor  from  Boston 
— ^who,  from  the  pew  behind  me,  had,  he 
confessed,  watched  me  with  deep  pro- 
fessional interest  for  the  previous  hour,  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  return  to  my 
sad  lodgbgs  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
This  worthy  doctor  believed  that  I  was 
almost  at  death's  door — I  was  told  as  much 
by  a  disinterested  acquaintance — and  the 
advice  of  my  own  medical  man,  when  next 
I  saw  him,  seemed  to  confirm  this  belieC 
"  Get  home  as  fast  as  you  can,"  he  said. 
''  The  sea  voyage  might  help  you.  You 
must  not  stay  here  any  longer. '^  I  would 
have  gone  into  the  locial  hospital  if  I  had 
been  able,  but  it  was  f uU.  For  ten  dollars 
a  week  tixey  would  give  me  a  room,  with 
board  and  medical  attendance,  as  soon  as 
posnble,  but  they  could  not  say  when  it 
would  be  possibla 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  my 
life,  though  I  avow  that  it  was  very  improv- 
ing in  some  respecta  With  the  help  of 
cordials,  I  returned  to  England,  and  fought 
out  my  illness  victoriously,  though  physi- 
etHj  it  has  proved  to  be  a  dearly  bought 
victory.  It  was  supposed  that  I  could  not 
make  tiie  journey  by  myself,  and  a  young 
Am^can  lady  came  to  my  sick  room  one 
day  and  offered  her  servicea  For  two 
dollars  a  day  and  all  her  expenses  she 
would  nurse  me  as  if  I  were  her  brother, 
she  said.  I  doubt  whether  sisters  are 
better  nurses  than  other  peopla  But  I 
remember  laughing  until  I  coughed  with 
exhaustion,  when  the  young  woman  made 
me  this  proposition.  She  was  a  pretty 
creature,  and  her  curt  American  manner  of 
speaking  was  very  piquant;  but  I  felt 
positive  that  she  would  make  me  marry  her 
(bad  bargain  though  she  might  have  got 
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thereby),  if  she  took  charge  of  me  in  my 
weak  condition.  I  thanked  her  and  de- 
clined. With  the  meanness  that  does 
sometimes  possess  a  lusty  young  woman,  or 
even  a  woman  not  young,  in  the  presence 
of  an  older  or  helpless  person,  she  persisted, 
and  bullied  me  cruelly.  But  eventually  I 
got  to  Savannah,  New  York,  and  Liverpool, 
alone  and  unaided.  Such  was  the  outcome 
of  the  echeme  of  travel  from  which  I  had 
hoped  so  much  I 

Three  years  had  elapsed.  I  was  now 
worse  than  poor:  I  was  in  debt 
Throughout  the  fourth  year  of  my  appren- 
ticeship, I  languished  in  ill-hesdth,  due 
to  my  American  vicissitudes.  From  time 
to  time,  I  sent  my  novel  to  a  publisher. 
It  was  not  accepted  until  three  years  aiter 
it  was  written,  and  until  it  had  been  cut 
and  polished  so  that  it  was  very  dis- 
simOar  to  its  original  In  all,  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  nineteen  different 
publishing  houses.  Two  or  three  gave  me 
criticisms  upon  it :  and  it  was  the  germ  of 
approval  in  these  various  notes  that  led  me 
to  spend  my  hours  of  convalescence  in 
doing  what  I  could  to  improve  the  work. 

I  was  not  idle  during  tins  year  of  sorrow ; 
far  otherwise.  My  conscience  took 
every  reasonable  advantage  of  my  power- 
lessnesa  to  preach  to  me :  it  gave  me 
no  peace.  And  it  was  after  enduring  a 
very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  from  this  for- 
midable, though  intangible,  part  of  my 
being,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  literary 
life,  I  took  up  the  pen  to  some  little  profit 
In  two  days  I  had  written  a  brief  re- 
cord of  one  of  my  American  experiences, 
and  posted  it  to  a  high-class  magazine.  My 
illness  had  taught  me  the  art  of  thinking ; 
and  **  Cobbett's  Grammar,"  which  a  friend 
had  sent  me  for  the  beguilement  of  my 
lonely  hours,  had  impressed  upon  me  the 
importance  of  thinkiug  before  writing. 
The  paper  was  accepted  by  the  magazine, 
a  proof  of  it  came  to  me,  and  after  the 
proof,  a  cheque  for  ten  pounds.  I  assure 
you  the  cheque  did  me  more  good  than  all 
the  pills  and  medicine  I  had  been  taking  for 
the  past  six  months. 

Not  long  after  this  piece  of  luck,  which 
was  of  course  less  estimable  in  itself  than  as 
a  promise  of  good  things  to  come,  I  was 
heartened  in  another  way.  The  publishers 
of  my  first  book  sent  me  a  statement  of 
accounts,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  at  length  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 
The  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  sevenpence 
stood  to  our  credit,  divisible  between  the 
publisher  and  myself.     Now  I  had  grown 


by  this  time  into  a  state  of  contempt  for  the 
book  which,  withsuchmad  haste,  I  had  given 
to  the  public.  I  saw  faults  in  every  page 
of  it.  I  could  not  open  it  without  discoyer- 
ing  a  new  fault  And  yet  the  world  had 
received  the  book  so  well,  that,  four  yean 
after  its  appearance,  I  was  entided  to  three 
shillings  and  tenpence  as  my  share  of  the 
profit  upon  it  1  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  **  the  world  "  is  much  less  wise 
than  it  is  generally  believed  to  be. 

With  the  fifth  year  of  my  literary  U^ 
I  began  to  work  in  earnest,  under  guidance 
of  my  past  unsuccess,  my  reverses,  and  a 
kindly  spirit  of  judicious  industry  whidi 
seemed  to  have  taken  up  temporary  lodg- 
ment in  my  mind,  in  order  to  set  me  upon 
the  track  of  a  happy  prosperity,  at  onceaad 
for  alL  I  found  that  I  had  lost  none  of  my 
old  imaginative  power,  and  that  I  had, 
during  the  latest  year  of  my  life,  gained 
amazingly  in  d[isoretion.  My  fancki 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  run  rampant  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  when  I  took  pen  in 
hand.  They  were  under  Uie  curb;  and 
nevertheless  they  were  none  the  worae  for 
thus  being  controlled  by  what  I  m^ht 
now  venture  to  call  the  ''reason"  that  waiin 
me.  Instead  of  having  my  manuscripti 
returned  by  the  different  Editors  in  the 
course  of  a  post  or  two,  I  waited  weeks 
and  months,  and  so  had  the  luxury  d 
surfeiting  myself  on  hope  very  much  pro- 
longed. Now  and  again,  moreover,  a 
manuscript  was  briskly  accepted  "I 
shall  be  happy  to  use  the  paper  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  me : "  or, "  I  like 
your  article  on  'Siberian  Crabs,' and  w91 
use  it  for  the  magazine,  if  yoa  will  eat  it 
down  two-thirds."  These  are  samples  of 
the  letters  I  now  got  from  Editors.  It 
was  the  same  with  my  bulkier  writings.  I 
gave^myself  little  or  no  rest  As  soon  as  one 
paper  was  done  with,  I  folded  my  anna 
and  meditated,  or  thoughtfully  turned  the 
pages  of  my  numerous  note-books  until  an 
idea  worth  hatching  (if  I  may  say)  rested 
with  me :  and  then  I  hatched  it 

Occasionally,  however,  my  spanoir 
became  a  turkey,  or  even  an  ostrich  In 
other  words,  a  story  which  I  had  proposed 
to  bring  within  the  compass  of  twenty 
pages,  swelled  until  I  cocdd  not  bring  it 
harmoniously  to  an  end  in  fewer  than 
&ye  hundred  pagea  Thus  my  earBer 
novels  saw  the  light :  and  they  too  were 
despatched  to  famous  houses  without  a 
moment's  delay,  and  kept  for  conaderation 
during  what  I  could  not  but  think  a  long 
time. 
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Fonnerlj,  I  had  been  wont  to  rush  at  a 
pobliaher's  letter,  when  I  saw  it  on  my 
table,  as  a  whitethroat  poonces  upon  a 
amumer  fly.     Bat  now  I  let  nothing  dig- 
tarb  or   worry  ma     For  the  discipline's 
sake,  I  would  eren  eat  my  breakfast  with 
the    seal    or    the     envelope    of    some 
influential  publishing  firm  unbroken    by 
my  plate.     They  had  had  a  romance  of 
mine,  on  which  I  had  built  high  hopes,  for 
eight  or  nine  months,  maybe,  and  this  was 
doubtless  the  verdict    From  time  to  time, 
in  reply  to  my  polite  note  reminding  them 
that  1  was  still  held  in  suspense,  they  had 
perchance  given  me  no  less  poUte  assur- 
ances that   the    novel    was    still    under 
consideration :   they   felt   a   difficulty  in 
conung  to  a  decisive  opinion  about  the 
work  I  And  yet  I  was  able  to  extend  my 
torture  volontarily,    and    for  the    mere 
form's  salca   I  aver  that  this  was  a  triumph 
over  the  onroly  wills  and  aflisctions  that 
does  credit  to  the  literary  profession. 

Another  valuable  lesson  I  learned  about 
this  time  was  the  fatality  of  desultoriness 
in  work.  One  may  be  desultory  over  one's 
dinner  to  some  good  purpose,  or  even  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday  :  but  in  writing 
for  one's  daily  bread,  never.  In  the  infan- 
tinestageof  my  apprenticeship,!  would  never 
move  towards  the  ink-pot  unless  I  were  im- 
pelled by  a  very  vigorous  inspiration,  such 
as  resulted  in  my  tragedy  or  my  first  novel ; 
and  I  would  then  write  on  and  on  with 
incredible  disregard  for  the  clock.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  sacrifice  of  the 
body's  well-being,  my  workhad  been  uneven  : 
the  spark  of  genius  was  smothered  in 
unok&  But  now  (and,  I  confess,  not  with- 
out a  sigh)  I  gave  up  all  pretension  to  the 
claim  of  genius.  I  cufled  and  coerced  the 
hapless  ambition  within  me  until  it  did  not 
dure  even  assume  a  pbanta«nal  importance 
in  my  dreams.  When  I  had  my  work 
before  me,  I  watched  my  mind's  move- 
ments as  suspiciously  as  a  weak  father 
watches  the  developement  of  a  strong  and 
disobedient  son.  When  my  spirits  capered, 
I  let  them  caper :  but  I  did  not  work  until 
they  had  done  capering.  By  these  ruthless 
Napoleonic  measures  of  self-suppression, 
I  fitted  myself  for  a  successful  pursuit  of 
literature.  Literature  may  well  be  femi- 
mne:  she  leads  her  votaries  a  pretty 
dance ;  and,  once  having  caught  her,  there 
is  no  getting  free  from  her. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  sav  much 
about  the  subsequent  course  of  my  literary 
^e^  The  worst  was  over  by  this  time. 
When  I  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  con- ; 


trast  it  with  the  present ;  or,  when  I  con- 
trast my  actual  present  with  the .  present 
that  might  have  been  mine;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say,  like  Macaulay  :  "  If  I  had 
to  choose  a  lot  from  all  that  there  are  in 
human  life,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
prefer  any  to  that  which  has  fallen  on  me. 
I  am  sincerely  and  thoroughly  contented." 
I  smile  as  I  write  these  words ;  for,  let 
my  better  nature  say  what  it  will,  I  am  not 
"  sincerely  and  thoroughly  contented "  at 
all  times.  But  at  any  rate  I  do  not  "  peak 
and  pine."  I  could  not  afford  to  do  tUb, 
for  it  would  be  a  drain  on  my  capabilities. 
I  think,  however,  there  is  much  of  good  to 
say  for  a  profession,  that  keeps  a  man  from 
the  niany  odious  temptations  of  ill-doing 
which  assail  the  majority  of  men  in  other 
of  the  walks  of  life.  Not  that  the  man  of 
letters  moves  in  a  charmed  circla  Oh,  dear 
me,  no  1  But  methinks  it  is  some  gain  to 
be  able  to  affirm  that  his  battles  are  mostly 
with  himself,  and  that  it  therefore  rests 
with  himself  to  get  the  forgiveness  and  en- 
couragement after  strife,  which  have  so 
potent  an  effect  upon  the  human  energies. 
''To  struggle  is  not  to  suffer.  Heaven 
grants  to  few  of  us  a  life  of  untroubled 
prosperity,  and  grants  it  least  of  all  to  its 
favourites.  ...  To  be  cloyed  perpetually 
is  a  worse  fate  than  sometimes  to  stand 
within  the  vestibule  of  starvation."  So  says 
De  Qoincey,  discussing  Oliver  Croldsmith, 
and  defending  him  firom  the  fulsome  pity 
which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  pour  upon 
the  author  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
Pity  Goldsmith  because  his  life  did  not  run 
on  the  primrose  way,  and  because  he  died 
young  1  One  might  as  well  pity  the  swal- 
low Decause  the  poor  creature  has  no  rest, 
and  is  forced  to  leave  our  little  island  ere 
the  summer  be  well  past  "  Wife  and  chil- 
dren he  had  not  They  it  is,  being  a  man's 
chief  blessings,  that  create  also  for  him  the 
deadliest  of  his  anxieties;  that  stuff  his 
pillow  with  thorns;  that  surround  his  daily 
path  with  snares." 

Aye,  truly,  there's  the'rub.  And  herein 
I  confess  is  my  chief  grievance  against  my 
profession.  I  long  ardently  to  marry  a 
dear  maid,  to  whom  my  heart  is  drawn  by 
golden  threads ;  but  I  dare  not  so  much  as 
by  word,  look,  or  deed  signify  that  I  have 
for  her  an  affection  stronger  than  that  she 
excites  in  the  heart  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  believe  she  admires  me  in  a  manner ;  I 
am  an  anomaly,  and  she  would  like  to 
crack  me  to  see  if  there  be  anything  in  me 
after  all.  If  I  were  to  offer  her  my  poor, 
weather-beaten  heart  and  my  busy  life,  she 
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would  crimson  with  pleasure,  I  feel  sure : 
but,  alas!  the  pleasure  would  be  from  con- 
quest, not  sympathy.  She  has  all  the 
virtues  I  ever  hope  to  see  combined  in  one 
woman ;  she  is  fair ;  and  yet  she  is  not  for 
me,  much  as  I  love  her.  She  must  have  a 
husband  who  can  give  her  more  of  his  life 
than  a  literary  man  such  as  I  can  afford  to 
give  her.  She  would  soon  be  jealous,  I 
fear,  of  my  profession. 

In  conclusion  (still  for  the  profit  of  those 
for  whom  this  brief  paper  was  primarily 
written),  I  may  confess  that  there  hardly 
passes  a  day  of  my  life  on  which  I  do  not 
put  to  myself  the  question — ^whether  the 
intense  mental  toil  and  concentration  ne- 
cessary for  the  continued  successful  pursuit 
of  my  profession  may  not  be  at  length  in- 
tolerable 1  And  yet  each  successive  day  finds 
me  at  my  table,  pen  in  hand !  I  soothe 
my  disturbed  and  rebellious  fancy  with  the 
hope  that  as  soon  as  the  last  vesU^es  of 
youth  are  gone,  this  *' grind,"  which  is 
so  opposed  to  Nature  in  the  time  of  one's 
buoyant  and  animal  energies,  will  become  a 
mere  matter  of  routine,  pleasant  rather 
than  unpleasant 


CHEONICLES    OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ELGIN     AND     NAIRN. 

It  is  strange  that  Moray,  no  longer 
known  on  land  as  a  working  territory, 
should  still  remain  in  evidence  upon  the 
sea.  The  Frith  of  Moray  testifies  to  the 
former  existence  of  this  important  county, 
which  once  had  the  rank  of  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, if  not  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
It  is  true  that  the  county  of  Elgin  is 
sometimes  called  Moray;  but  this  forms 
only  a  small  portion  of  ancient  Moravia, 
which  embraced  the  counties  of  Elgin  and 
Nairn,  part  of  Banff,  and  a  solid  portion 
of  Inverness-shire.  In  a  general  way,  the 
further  north  we  get,  the  colder  we  expect 
to  find  the  climate,  the  less  generous  the 
soil  and  its  products;  but  in  coming  to 
Moray,  all  this  is  reversed.  The  great 
plain  is  so  happily  placed  and  sheltered, 
that  it  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the 
rest  o(  Scotland.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  Moray  had  fifteen  days  more  summer 
than  its  neighbours — even  forty  days 
more  were  claimed  by  enthusiastic  Moray 
men.  And,  in  contrast  with  the  bareness 
and  poverty  of  much  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  abundance  of  Moray  was  cele- 
brated by  the  old  chroniclers.    There  was 


"  great  plentie  of  wheat,  barlie,  otes,  and 
such  like  graine,  besides  nute  and  apples, 
likewise  all  kinds  of  fish,  especially  salmon." 
And  a  later  writer  speaks  of  the  "delectable 
plain  whose  comely  gardens,  enriched  with 
corn-plantings,  pasturage,  stately  dwelliogi 
overfaced  with  a  generous  Octavian  gentiy, 
and  topped  with  a  noble  Earl,  its  chief 
patron,  may  be  called  a  second  Lombardy." 
As  a  set-o£f  against  this  happy  condition 
was  the  drawback  of  liability  to  heavy 
floods.    Its  rivers,  which  are  fed  by  hnn- 
dreds  of  mountain  burns  that  become  roar- 
ing torrents  after  heavy  rainfall,  are  giren 
to  swift  and  sudden  risings.     The  floods  of 
1824  found  a  graphic  chronicler  in  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  and,  coming  upon  a 
time  when  periodic  literature  was  taking 
its  first  start,  these  Moray  floods  became 
almost  typical  examples  of  such  disaeten. 
But,  probably,  there  were  bigger  floods 
before  those  days,  that  nobody  took  the 
trouble    to    write    about      There  were 
famines,  certainly,  for  the  people  of  Moray 
depended  chiefly  on  their  grain,  and  whoi 
crops  failed,  there  was  nothing  to  fall  bade 
upon.    Thus  we  read  how,  in  1743,  called 
the  dear  year,  the  peasantry  walked  aboot 
the  fields,  half  starving,  and  assuaged  their 
cravings  for  food  by  chewing  herbs  and 
especially  the  wild  sorrel ;  and  there  was 
another  year  of  famine  in  1782,  known  as 
the  "  frosty  har*st,"  when  the  com  would 
notripen,  and  the  rigoursof  an  Arctic  winter 
came,  all  out  of  season,  upon  the  land. 

In  earlier  times  Moray  suffered  terribly 
also  from  the  Highlanders.  For  the  men 
of  Moray  were  a  distinct,  and,  as  the 
Gaelic  tribes  of  the  hills  considered,  tn 
intrusive  raca  The  tenacious  memory  of 
the  Gael  retained  the  fact  that  in  the  old 
times  these  fertile  plains  had  been  theirs, 
and  in  plundering  Moray  they  felt  that 
they  were  only  gettine  back  a  little  of 
their  own.  But  we  shiul  have  to  go  a  long 
way  back  to  find  Celtic  Moray.  The  dis- 
trict stood  invitingly  open  for  settlers  from 
foreign  shores,  and  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  if  we  may  trust  the 
shadowy  indications  of  the  geographers  of 
the  period,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Va- 
comagi,  a  people  distinct  from  the  Cale- 
donii,  who  dwelt  to  the  westward.  Then 
we  come  to  the  Picts,  of  whose  fieren 
provinces  Moray,  with  Ross,  formed  an 
important  unit.  But  then  recent  theories 
resolve  the  Picts  altogether  into  nsere 
Highlanders,  and  the  PlctiBh  kingdom  into 
a  confederation  of  Gaelic  tribes,  which  for 
a   time    contested  the  encroachments  of 
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Scot  and  Saxon.  Anyhow,  when  we  first 
get  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  condition  of 
Moray,  it  is  mled  by  a  Celtic  chief,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Marmor.  This  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  when 
S^rd,  Etrl  of  Orkney,  attacked  and 
mastered  the  north  of  Scotland,  including 
Caithness,  Ross,  and  Moray. 

Sigord  had  fought  and  killed  the  Mar- 
mor of  Moray,  and  was  riding  home  in 
triumph  with    the    head  of   his    enemy 
bangmg  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  a  strange 
aoddent  happened    to  him.      Wild  and 
fierce  was  the  head  of  the  slain  warrior 
hsDgmg  by  its  shaggy  red  locks,  and  strong 
im>tniding  teeth  gave  the  face  an  aspect 
of  ferocity  that  death  could  not  qnench. 
It  was  as  if  the  hatred  that  the  Gael  bore 
to  his  conqueror  were  indeed  unqaench- 
able,  for  with  the  swaying  of  the  horse, 
the  naked  thigh  of  *the  Sigurd  was  struck 
aod  scratched  by  a  projecting  fang  of  the 
dead.     The    scratch    proved   the    Earl's 
death  wound;  the  poison  from  the  Mar- 
mor's  tooth  spread  through  all  his  frame, 
and  so  he  died  in  agony.     Then  his  con- 
quests were  lost  or  paitly  lost,  for  the 
swaying   to  and  fro  of  victory  or  defeat 
went  cm  for  centuries — ^incessant  fighting, 
baming,    plundering,  murders,  massacres, 
all  of  which  went  to  the  making  of  Scot- 
land; as  if  it  were  a  brew  of  all  the 
poisonoufl  ingredients  of  the  witches'  caul- 
dron to  be  boiled  down  into  good  whole- 
some porridge. 

We  shall  come  to  the  witches  them- 
sehres  forthwith,  for  this  is  their  very 
country,  of  which  Macbeth  was  indeed  the 
Marmor.  He  may  have  been  Thane  of 
Glamis  also,  and  cousin  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  ;  but  it  was  as  a  Celtic  chieftain 
that  he  became  a  formidable  claimant  to 
the  ttirona  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
Shakespeare  follows  Hollinshed's  chronicle 
pretty  closely,  and  Hollinshed  borrowed 
wholesale  from  the  earlier  Scottish  chroni- 
dea  In  these  the  weird  sisters  appear  with 
due  dignity,  and  local  tradition  confirms  the 
Biorj  of  the  apparition.  '*  The  exact  spot," 
writes  Chambers,  *' where  the  event  is 
asserted  by  the  country  people  to  have 
taken  place,  is  marked  by  a  small  clump 
of  trees  about  two  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  post  road  between  Forres  and  Nairn, 
near  a  toUbar  five  miles  from  Forres," 
and  nearly  on  the  county  border  of  Elgin 
and  Nairn,  in  a  still,  wild  region  called  the 
Hardmoor. 
The  reign  of  Macbeth  seems  to  mark 
rarv  predominance  of  the  Gktel, 


and  his  overthrow  the  victory  of  the 
Sassenach.  But  Moray  remained  unsub- 
dued till  the  following  century,  when  its 
last  Marmor  was  overthrown  and  slain. 
Till  then  Scotland  had  not  extended 
beyond  the  Spey  and  the  mountain  chain 
of  Drumalban.  The  Celtic  population, 
however,  would  not  submit  to  a  rule 
which  reduced  them  to  servituda  A  great 
revolt  followed,  and  when  this  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  superior  arms  and  discipline 
of  the  Southern  knights,  a  general  clear- 
ance of  Moray  was  resolved  upon.  The 
Gaelic  population  was  driven  away  to  the 
hills,  and  their  lands  assigned  to  a  lets 
turbulent  and  more  industrious  race. 
Flemings  and  Lowlanders  were  settled  upon 
the  plains — a  precarious  and  uneasy  settie- 
ment,  for  the  Highlanders  gave  tiiem  no 
rest  from  raid  and  foray,  and  the  King 
with  his  power  was  often  set  at  nought  in 
more  senous  invasions.  At  last^  however, 
by  cruel  and  vigorous  extirpation  Moray 
was  padfied,  and  Alexander  the  Second 
kept  Yule  at  Elgin  for  the  first  time  in 
full  security  A.D.  1231. 

The  subjection  of  Moray  had  been 
powerfuUy  aided  bv  the  religious  commu- 
nities settied  there  ny  pious  Scottish  Kings. 
The  Priory  of  Urquhart  has  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace;  but  Kinloss,  which 
boasted  a  mitred  Abbot  and  d4;nified 
establishment,  still  shows  a  ruined  fn^pnent 
of  wall  or  tower  above  the  low  coast-line, 
and  the  quiet,  melancholy  estuary  of  the 
Findhom  river. 

An  unwelcome  guest  at  the  Abbey  of 
Kinloss  was  Edward  the  First  of  England, 
who  advanced  to  Elgin  in  force  and  occupied 
the  chief  posts  round  about  But,  except 
for  that  visit,  Moray  was  not  much  con- 
cerned in  the  Bruce's  wars.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  no  Earl  of  Moray ; 
the  district  had  been  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
"  custodes  Moraviae,"  but  Bruce  appointed 
his  faithful  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  the 
province,  a  titie  whose  descent  has  known 
many  vicissitudes.  The  Randolphs  did 
not  enjoy  it  long.  Thomas's  two  sons  both 
succeedeid,  and  both  were  killed  in  battie 
without  leaving  descendants,  and  their 
sister.  Black  A^es,  famed  for  her  defence 
of  Dunbar,  gave  the  titular  dignity 
to  her  husband,  Patrick  Dunbar  of  that 
ilk,  known  as  the  Earl  of  Mur  and 
Moray.  The  second  son  of  this  doughty 
pair  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Second — 
King  Blearie — and  the  Earldom  of  Moray 
was  confirmed  to  him,  but  shorn  of  some 
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of  its  richest  members  in  the  districts  of 
Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and  Urquhart,  which 
were  taken  to  form  a  principality  for  a 
younger  eon  of  the  King.  This  yoath 
became  nnpleasantly  famoos  as  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch — ^which  is  the  south-east  oomer 
of  Livemess-shire  —  and  made  himself 
especially  obnoxious  to  theBishop  of  Moray, 
whose  Cathedral  at  Elgin  he  burnt  about 
his  ears. 

The  shrunken,  but  still  valuable  Earldom 
remained  for  two  or  three  generations  with 
the  Dunbars,  who  then  flickered  out, 
and  the  Earldom  was  then  granted 
to  Archibald  Douglas,  who  had  married 
one  of  the  Dunbars.  The  men 
of  Moray  had  no  affection  for  the 
Douglases,  and^  in  the  wars  that 
followed  between  Douglas  and  Stewart, 
they  inclined  to  the  me  of  the  Grown. 
To  punish  them  the  Douglases  invited 
the^  Macdonalds  to  ravage  the  country, 
which  ttiey  did  with  great  good-will. 
Archibald  Douglas  was  lolled  in  a  fight 
with  the  King's  party,  in  Eskdale,  on  the 
western  borders,  the  Earldom  was  es- 
treated, and  King  James  the  Second  came 
in  person  to  pacify  Moray.  In  the  process 
he  laid  waste  a  great  track  of  country  to 
form  a  forest  for  his  own  hunting. 
.  After  a  period  of  abeyance  the  Earldom 
of  Moray  was  conferred  on  an  illegitimate 
James  Stewart,  who  died  without  progeny 
in  1544 ;  and  then,  after  a  time,  the  Earl  of 
Hnntly  possessed  himself  of  the  estates  of 
the  Earldom,  while  Queen  Mary  bestowed 
the  title  on  her  natural  brother,  James 
Stewart  Huntly  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Gorrichie,  as  has  already  been  told  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Gordons,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire ;  and  the  new  Earl  became  famous 
afterwards  as  the  Segent  Murray.  The 
Begent,  shot  by  Hamilton  at  Linlithgow, 
left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married 
James  Stewart,  of  Doune,  the  Bonnie  Earl 
of  Moray  of  the  ballad — 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 
And  he  placed  at  the  elnye  ; 

And  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Moray, 
He  was  the  Queen's  luve. 

This  was  the  Earl  who  was  killed  at 
Dumbrissel,  or,  according  to  modem  spell- 
ing, DombrisUe  Gastle,  by  the  vengeful 
Gordons.  The^  days  of  blood  feuds,  how- 
ever, were  passing  away,  and  the  Bonnie 
Earl's  son  was  reconciled  with  the  Gordons 
and  married  Lady  Anne  Gordon,  from 
which  alliance  f«prang  the  family  that  still 
hold  the  title  of  Earls  of  Moray. 

Chief  city  of  both  Bishopric  and  Earl- 


dom is  Elgin,  brightest  and  most  charming 
of  Scottish  towns,  lying  pleasantly  and 
securely  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Loesie.  Old  Elgin,  indeed,  has  well-nigh 
disappeared,  with  its  fine  old  houses — 
palaces,  rather — of  the  local  nobility,  of  a 
character  unique  and  picturesque,  with 
open  piazzas  leading  to  inner  courts,  and  a 
play  of  lightand  shadow,  but  shadow  chiefly, 
that  might  have  delighted  an  artist's 
soul.  But  these  old  palaces,  falling  into 
the  condition  of  slums,  and  being  divided 
into  miserable  tenements,  were,  no  doubt^ 
uncomfortable  and  unhealthy,  and  it  is 
useless  to  deplore  their  fate  or  to  grumble 
at  the  brighter  dwellings  that  mtve  re- 
placed them.  The  "  n^uckle  church  of  Sk 
Giles,"  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
dilapidated,  in  the  kingdom,  has  also  been 
replaced  by  a  commodious  structure  suit- 
able for  the  simple  offices  of  the  Scottish 
EJrk.  But  the  ruins  of  the  CathednJ  still 
remain,  that  proud  citadel  of  the  ancient 
faith,  the  ornament  of  the  district,  the 
dory  of  the  kingdom,  the  admiration  of 
Foreigners. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  whQe  the  peasantry 
and  farmers  of  Moray  were  attached  to 
the  Beformed  Faith — more  from  political 
than  religious  leanings — ^yet  nowhere  was 
there  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  old 
faith  and  the  old  ritea  than  among  tihe 
gentry  and  upper  classes  of  die  dietrieti. 
And  the  once  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Elgin 
formed  a  central  object  for  these  affections 
and  regrets.  The  lead  might  be  torn  from 
the  roofs,  and  devoted  to  the  sacrilegioiis 
cause — it  was  told  with  secret  comr 
plaisance  how  the  ship  which  carried  the 
ill-omened  burden  sank  with  it  in  the  deep 
sea,  and  was  heard  of  no  more — the  choir 
might  be  ruined  and  bare,  but  still  the 
sweet  birds  sang ;  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith  gathered  around  the  broken  shriae  ; 
mass  was  said;  and  echoes  of  the  old 
worship  hung  about  the  ruined  walla. 
Mass  was  said  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Cathedral  A.D.  1594 ;  but  down  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  all  events,  the 
place  was  resorted  to  in  secret  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
votive  offerings;  and  who  can  say  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria^  the  practice  is 
not  continued)  The  final  ruin  of  the 
Cathedral  was  due  rather  to  neglect 
than  active  malevolence.  In  1711,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  the  central  tower  fell 
with  a  great  crash — it  is  the  ultimate  fate 
of  all  such  towers,  the  glory  and  weakness 
of  the  style — and  in  its  faU  it  demolidied 
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the  nave  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
transepts.  And  there  the  rains  lay,  a 
mere  mbbbh  heap  and  qnarry,  for  nearly 
a  century,  when  an  enttiusiast  took  it  in 
hand  to  clear  the  nuns,  and  was  appointed 
earator  of  the  site.  A  wall  was  bnilt 
iround  the  graveyard — f nU  of  monoments 
interesting  and  carious — and  the  whole  is 
now  protected  and  well  cared  for. 

Eyeiyone  knows  the  saying,  "Half 
done  as  Elgin  was  half  bamed,"  and  this 
records  the  baming  of  the  part  of  Elgin 
owned  by  the  Dooglases,  while  the 
portioa  belooging  to  the  Gordons,  or  their 
frisodi,  was  spued.  This  homing  was 
done  by  Hontly,  the  •  conqueror  of  Earl 
Beaidie,  in  the  Doa^as  wars.  The 
Donglasea  leUliated,  and  attacked  Hontly 
in  us  qoarters,  driving  him  oot  of  the 
town,  and  kflKng  many  of  the  (Gordons  in 
tbe  bog  of  Dankinty,  which  lies  close  at 
hand  to  the  north-west  of  the  Cathedral. 
Hence  the  mocking  distich, 

Wfaat^  come  o*  thy  men,  thou  Gordon  bo  gay? 
Tbefn  V  the  bogs  o'  Dunkintie,  mowing  uie  h*y  1 

Atran  earlier  period  the  Wolf  of  Bade- 
noeh  laid  waste  the  town  and  fired  the 
Cathedral.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the 
Bishop  of  Moray,  sorrounded  by  fierce 
intrictabla  neighboors,  was  not  a  bed  of 
roies.  His  spiritual  weapons  were  not 
always  effactoaL  Hontly,  ezcommonicated, 
braved  the  terrors  of  his  position,  and 
threatened,  if  the  interdict  were  not  re- 
moved, to  come  and  drag  the  Bishop  oot  of 
Mi  pigeon-holea  Inrepl]^  to  this  threat 
the^hop  replied  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Sect  than  a  Ghorchman,  that  he  woold 
presently  build  a  house  that  all  the 
Gordons  should  not  pull  him  out  of  And 
thus  was  built  Davie's  Tower,  called  after 
its  bailder,  David  Stewart,  the  then 
Bishop— still  a  fine  ruin  opon  the  margin 
of  the  once  famoos  Loch  of  Spynie,  now 
drained  and  nearly  all  dry  land. 

In  all  these  distorbances  the  once  strong 
castls  on  Lady  Hill  took  no  part,  for  it 
had  not  been  occopied  since  the  days  of 
Brace's  wmts.  The  foondations  of  the 
cattle  still  remain,  and  the  corioos  shape 
of  the  Castle  Hill,  an  artificial  moond 
having  apparently  been  raised  on  the 
nunmit  of  the  natoral  hill,  has  given  rise 
to  a  curious  legend. 

The  castle,  it  seems  was,  in  the  misty 
"once  upon  a  time,''  inhabited  by  a  nume- 
rons  garrison.  The  plague  was  abroad, 
and  settled  upon  the  castle,  over  which  it 
coold  be  seen  to  hover  in  the  form  of  a 
dead,  Ught,  but  of  a  deep  bloe  coloor.  The 
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inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  had  been 
hitherto  free  from  the  plagoe,  consolted 
together  and  took  the  bold  resolotion  of 
stamping,  or  rather  smothering  it  out 
They  assembled  with  spades  and  picks, 
and  covered  the  whole  place  deep  in 
mould  with  all  its  inmates.  But  life 
still  goes  on  in  the  enchanted  castle, 
and  faint  sounds  from  the  onderground 
world  may  be  heard  by  those  who 
listen  with  faithfiil  ears.  Cocks  crow  in 
the  mom;  dogs  bark  and  children  cry; 

Jou  may  hear  the  mother  crooning  over 
er  babe;  horses  neigb,  and  rattle  their 
halter-chains ;  and  the  warder  still  tramps 
on  the  deeply-baried  battlements.  It  is 
notiiing  to  the  purpose  that  recent  exca- 
vations on  Mary  HiU  have  not  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  subterranean  commonity ; 
for  Elf-land  is  not  to  be  reached  by  such 
common-plaoe  mettiods. 

The  long  main  street  of  Elgin,  stretch- 
ing a  mile  from  east  to  west,  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  latter  direction  to  Forres, 
with  glimpses  on  the  way  of  the  mouth  of 
tho  Findhom  river  and  the  ruins  of  Kin- 
loss  Abbey. 

*'  How  far  is't  called  to  Forres  1 ''  asks 
Banqoo,  jost  before  he  sees  the  weird 
sisters ;  and  travellers  may  still  look  out 
for  the  witches'  stone,  which  lies  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  one  of  three  that  once 
commemorated  the  fate  of  the  three  witches 
who  were  burnt  to  death  on  Dramdoan 
HilL  Close  by  is  another  corious  sculp- 
tured stone,  that  bears  the  name  of  Sueno's 
Stone,  and  is  said  to  record  a  victory  over 
Sweyn,  the  broiher  of  Ring  Canute,  and 
his  Norwegians.  Bat  the  aspect  of  the 
town  is  altogether  modem  and  cheerfol,  as 
it  lies  on  its  terraced  ridge  sorroonded  by 
a  rich  and  highly  coltivated  country,  with 
hedges  and  plantations  that  give  the  place 
qoite  an  English  aspect  The  Castle  Hill, 
once  occopied  by  Edward's  soldiers,  now 
shows  the  roins  of  an  eighteenth-centory 
hoose,  built,  without  counting  the  cost,  by 
some  over-ambitious  laird.  A  most  ancient 
burgh  is  Forres,  with  extensive  corporate 
estates,  among  which  is  ClunyhiU,  a  poblic 
resort  hdd  out  prettily  in  walks  and  plan- 
tations, with  a  glorious  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  all  the  country  round. 

Beyond,  still  to  the  westward  on  the 
same  Une,  lies  Nairn,  a  bright,  pleasant 
watering-place,  wholesome  and  dry,  with  a 
fishing  village  attached,  once  divided  al- 
most equally  between  Oael  and  Sassenach. 
One  of  King  James's  pawkie  stories,  with 
which  he  mystified  hu  English  courtiers. 
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was  about  Nairn.  "  A  place  in  my  do- 
minions sae  long  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
end  did  not  understand  the  language  spoken 
at  the  other ; "  for  the  north-east  part  of 
the  village  was  then  occupied  by  English- 
speaking  fishermen,  while  the  south-west 
belonged  to  tibe  Highlanders,  who  under- 
stood only  Gaelic.  Dr.  Johnson,  touring 
towards  the  Hebrides,  visited  Nairn,  and 
fixed  there  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  for 
there  he  first  saw  peat  fires  and  heard  the 
Erse  language. 

Nairn  was  originally  Inver-neam,  and  the 
river  Nairn  was  Uisge  Neam,  or  the  Water 
of  Alders,  from  the  trees  which  shade  its 
banks.  Following  the  course  of  the  river, 
we  come  to  the  ftimous  Castle  of  Cawdor, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Thane  of  that  ilk. 
The  title  of  Thane  is  of  course  Sassenach, 
and  it  is  likely  that  Macbeth  would  have 
been  hailed  by  the  witches,  who  probably 
spoke  Gaelic,  as  Toisach  of  Cawdor,  that 
being  the  Celtic  title  which  Saxon  tongues 
translated  into  Thane.  But  anyhow,  the 
Thane,  or  Toisach,  of  Cawdor  was  the  great 
potentate  in  those  parts,  and  his  possessions, 
stretching  into  the  neighbouring  counties 
(if  we  may  thus  speak  of  them,  like  General 
Wade's  roads,  "before  they  were  made"), 
led  to  the  patchy  condition  of  Nairn  as  a 
shire,  with  three  detached  fragments  in 
Elgin,  and  a  piece  in  Livemess,  as  well  as 
another  in  Boss. 

A  Campbell,  offshoot  from  the  great 
Ducal  house  of  Argyle,  is  now  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  and,  how  the  Thanedom  originally 
came  into  the  far-etretching  hands  of  that 
powerful  clan  is  told  in  a  pleasant  legend, 
which  contains,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
seasoning  of  veritable  history. 

In  1498,  the  last  of  the  ancient  line  of 
Thanes  of  Cawdor  died,  and  left  an  infant 
heiress,  Muriel  Calder,  on  whose  frail  life 
depended  the  succession  to  the  broad 
estates  of  the  house.  The  old  tower  of 
Cawdor  was  strong  and  high,  and  half-a- 
dozen  stout  uncles — ^her  mother's  brothers, 
no  doubt — ^kept  jealous  guard  over  the 
precious  life  of  the  babe,  whose  fluffy  locks 
already,  in  their  glowing  hue,  betrayed  her 
Gaelic  ancestry.  In  these  days,  to  win  an 
heiress,  one  must  wait  till  she  is  of  mar- 
riageable age ;  and  then  it  is  an  affair  of 
ball-rooms  and  garden  parties,  pleasant 
meetings  at  country  houses,  and  the  like, 
combined  with  judicious  family  negotia- 
tions. But  our  forbears  had  rougher  and 
readier  methods.  The  Campbells  had  their 
eyes  upon  the  fair  lands  of  Cawdor,  so  con- 
venient   to  extend   their  grip  upon  the 


Highlands  And  thus,  in  the  year  after 
her  father's  death,  when  the  Uttle  maU 
could  just  run  alone,  sixty  grim  Campbells 
lay  in  ambush  about  the  tower,  and,  dis- 
covering little  Muriel  walking  abroad  with 
her  nurse,  pounced  upon  them  and  earned 
off  the  child. 

The  alarm  was  given ;  the  bold  ondei 
rode  off  in  hot  pursuit ;  they  overtook  the 
Campbells  before  the  fleet-footed  High- 
landers could  reach  the,  shelter  of  the  faiBi. 
They  would  have  rescued  their  little  ward 
but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Campbell 
of  Iimerliver.  Among  the  impedimenta  of 
the  raiders  was,  it  seems,  a  huge  camp- 
kettle,  big  enough  to  boil  the  porridge  of 
the  whole  par^.  This  was  overtinned 
upon  the  grass,  and  Campbell,  postbg  hit 
seven  sons  about  it,  bade  them  defend  it 
with  their  lives.  The  seven  youths  stood 
boldly  to  their  post^  and  the  pursaer^ 
judging  that  they  were  defending  the 
precious  spoil  they  had  carried  off,  attacked 
these  first.  The  seven  sons  of  Innerlhrer 
were  slain,  the  kettle  was  carefully  tamed 
over,  but  there  was  no  babe  beneath  it; 
and,  by  that  time,  the  rest  of  the  Camp- 
bells were  safe  among  the  hills  with  their 
prize. 

It  is  eaid  that  Muriel's  nurse,  retaining 
her  presence  of  mind  in  the  first  alarm, 
had  bitten  off  a  joint  of  Muriel's  little  finger; 
so  that  there  might  be  no  chance  of  a  sup- 
posititious heiress  being  foisted  upon  the 
house  of  Cawdor.  The  precaution  was  not 
superfluous,  for  when  it  was  suggested  to 
a  chief  of  the  Campbells  how  awkward  ft 
would  be  after  all  this  trouble  if  Uie  child 
should  die — "  She  can  never  die,"  was  the 
reply,  "  as  long  as  a  red-haired  lassie  en 
be  found  along  Lochawe.''  Nor  would  it 
have  been  difficulty  perhaps,  to  have  fomid 
a  clansman  of  powerftd  jaw  who  would 
have  made  little  diffictdty  in  giving  the 
proper  tooth-mark. 

The  little  lady  of  Cawdor  House  did  not 
die,  and  at  twelve  years  old  she  wai 
married  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  third  son 
of  the  second  Earl  of  A^gyle ;  and  that  was 
how  the  Campbells  came  to  be  Thanes  of 
Cawdor. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
ancient  barons'  hold,  built  on  a  conunand- 
ing  brow,  with  a  fine  old  square  tower 
fluiked  by  pepper-box  turrets,  and  beneath, 
a  long,  grim-looking  range  of  boildinga 
with  windows  high  m  the  massive  walU 
Tradition,  too,  has  been  bui^  about  the 
building  of  Cawdor  Castle.  An  ass,  laden 
with  gold,  was  driven  forth  to  dioose  a 
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nte  for  the  new  stroDghold,  and  halted 
obitmately  under  a  spreading  hawthorn 
tree.  Aboat  the  hawthorn  tree  the  castle 
was  boilty  and  there  stands  the  tree  to  this 
dftj  in  the  very  basement  of  the  castle,  its 
itroDg  arms  thmst  into  the  masonry  in  a 
way  that  shows  that  on  this  head  at  least 
the  popular  story  was  well  founded.  At 
Cawdor,  as  at  Olamis,  there  is  a  hidden 
chamber,  the  existence  of  which  should 
only  be  known  to  a  faithful  few.  In  this 
room  Lord  Lovat  was  concealed,  it  is  said, 
in  1746,  but  grew  tired  of  his  captivity,  and 
preferred  to  lace  his  doom  on  Tower  HilL 

The  mnniment  room  of  Cawdor  possesses 
a  goodly  ooUection  of  archives,  a  selection 
from  wbieh  was  published  in  1859  by  the 
Spsldbe  Club,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the 
title  of  l^e  '*Book  of  Cawdor,"  of  great  value 
to  the  painttaUnff  student  of  the  manners 
and  castonu  d  the  Scots  of  the  last  few 
centmieff. 

A  pleasant  book,  too,  is  Lachlan  Shaw's 
"fiiiftory  of  Moray,"  the  original  quarto 
edition  of  which,  published  in  1775,  is 
somewhat  scarce.  The  Bev.  Lachlan 
Shaw  was  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
and  a  scion  of  the  Shaws  of  Bothiemurc^us, 
the  last  a  name  that  suggests  at  once  the 
Highland  piper  and  the  celebrated  Sant ; 
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and,  with  sudi  connections,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  good  minister  is  skilled  in  High- 
land genealogy,  and  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  quarrels  and  punctilios  of  the  High- 
land clans.  One  of  his  stories  of  a 
Highland  feud  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
paoed  over,  although  it  only  indirectly  con- 
cerns Moray. 

John  Munroe,  tutor  of  Fowles,  on  his 
reton  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
been  on  some  legal  business  coimected 
with  his  trust — ^for  the  tutor  in  Scotch 
law  is  simply  the  legal  guardian  of  an 
estate— passed  through  Moray,  and,  tired 
with  his  journey,  saw  a  pleasant  meadow 
lying  by  the  wayside  with  soft  turf  and 
quiet  shade,  inviting  repose.  Here  he  dis- 
mounted with  his  one  faithful  hendunan 
snd  attendant,  and,  stretching  himself  out 
on  the  grassy  bank,  presently  feU  asleep. 
It  might  have  been  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
hoichman  to  have  watched  while  his 
chieftain  slept;  but  they  were  in  a  friendly 
ooontry,  the  way  had  been  long,  the  day 
was  hot,  and  the  servant  was  soon  asleep 
hy  his  master's  side,  while  their  horses 
mwsed  quietly  beside  them  Presently 
the  owner  of  the  field  came  along,  evi- 
dently a  man  who  had  no  notion  of 
generosity  or  hospitalitv,  and  finding  two 


rough-looking  Highland  chiels — who  might 
be  drovers  or  horse  dealers— trespassing 
upon  his  meadow,  he  determined  to  give 
them  a  lesson,  and  cruelly  enough  cropped 
their  horses'  tails  to  the  stump.  When 
Munroe  awoke  and  saw  what  had  been 
done^  the  indignity,  even  more  than  the 
injury  he  had  Buffered,  sank  deeply  into 
his  soul.  Away  he  rode  homewajrds,  and 
speedily  raised  his  dan,  and  presently  three 
hundred  Munroes,  burning  to  avenge  the 
insult  done  to  their  chief,  poured  into  the 
vale  of  die  pleasant  meadow. 

The  dalesmen  saved  themselves,  no 
doubt,  for  we  do  not  read  of  any  slaughter 
being  done,  but  they  lost  their  cattle, 
which  were  seized  and  driven  off  by  the 
Highlanders.  Thus  far  aU  was  straight- 
forward enough :  the  Lowlanders  had  en- 
joyed their  joke,  no  doubt;  the  High- 
landers had  their  spoil;  and  the  affair  was 
complete.  But  in  returning  to  their  own 
strath  with  their  cattle,  they  passed  along 
the  country  of  the  Macintoshes,  the  chief 
of  which  clan  espied  them  as  they  crossed 
the  hills.  Now,  according  to  Highland 
etiquette,  when  one  gentleman  drove  his 
spoil  across  the  lands  of  another,  a  cer- 
tain compliment  was  due  —  a  "  Stike 
Criech,  or  Boad  OoUup,"  as  Shaw  ex- 
presses it ;  in  other  words,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  booty.  The  Macintosh  was 
naturally  a  little  indignant  that  his  friends 
should  try  to  steal  past  without  paying 
him  the  accustomed  dvility ;  hence,  per- 
haps, the  message  he  sent  in  demanding 
his  right  was  more  peremptory  than  cour- 
teous. The  Munroes  acbiowledged  that 
something  was  due,  but  considered  his 
demand  extortionate,  and  returned  a  mes- 
sage of  an  insulting  natura  Macintosh 
full  of  anger,  raised  his  clim,  pursued  the 
Munroes  and  overtook  them  at  Glachna- 
hurie,  near  Inverness.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  rocks  and  boulders;  the 
Munroes  were  skilful  bowmen,  and  con- 
cealed behind  the  rocks  they  made  great 
slauffhter  among  their  pursuers,  and  even- 
tually secured  their  retreat  with  all  their 
spoil  In  this  skirmish  Macintosh  was 
killed,  and  John  Munroe  was  hurt,  so 
that  he  went  lame  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Our  friend  Lachlan  also  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  how  battles  were  lost  and  won  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Highlands.  That  battle 
of  Glenlivat  for  instance,  when  the  Gamp- 
bells  went  down  before  the  Gordons: 
there  LonlHuntly  had  field  pieces,  and  many 
of  the  other  army  had  never  seen  artillery, 
— and    then    "Lochinel  (whose    brother 
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Argyle  bad  pat  to  death  for  mardering 
Campbell  of  Calder,  anno  1592,  who  was 
Argyle's  nearest  heir)  had  wrote  to  Handy 
to  point  bis  artillery  against  the  yellow 
standard."  Why,  it  is  hard  to  see,  for 
Lochinel  was  himself  slain  by  the  standard, 
while  Argyle  escaped — bat  saoh  intricacies 
can  only  be  onderstood  by  Highlanders. 

Then  there  was  the  battle  of  Aldem, 
between  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters  in 
1645.  There  "Major  Drammond,  called 
The  Crowner,  wheeling  aboat  anskilfally, 
broke  the  footmen  of  his  own  side. "  He  was 
tried  at  Inverness,  and  was  shot  for  this  ill 
condact,  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  eight 
hondred  Covenanters,  and  given  Moray 
over  to  the  spoOer. 

OUR  AVIARY. 


It  was  not  a  very  expensive  matter  to 
set  it  going.  We  saw  a  Crystal  Palace 
ca^e  advertised  in  "  Exchange  and  Mart," 
pnoe  twenty-three  shillings,  sent  a  post-office 
order  for  Uie  amoant  to  the  address  given, 
and  in  dae  time  oar  birds'  home  arrived 
in  safety.  This  was  one  point  gained.  We 
then  ordered  the  carpenter  to  make  a  plain 
deal  stand,  so  that  the  cage  coold  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  window-ledge;  parchased 
canary,  rape,  millet,  and  hemp  seed;  filled 
the  drawers;  bought  and  sapplied  with 
water  an  elegant  bird-foantain,  and  oar 
aviary  was  complete — with  the  exception 
of  some  feathered  things  to  live  in  it 

These  soon  grew  into  a  delightful  collec- 
tion— beginning  with  small  things — like  a 
snowball,  and  gradually  attaining  size  and 
proportion. 

First  of  all  came  a  kind  friend's  gift — 
two  slender,  saffron-coloured  canaries,  as 
full  of  impudence  and  curiosity  as  it  was 
possible  f<Hr  birds  to  be.  Into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  cage,  that  must  have 
seemed  like  a  veritable  Crystal  Palace  to 
them,  did  they  peep  and  pry.  They  even 
pecked  at  the  fastenings  of  the  doors,  as 
though  they  had  a  mind  to  try  further 
wanderines.  These  worthies  were  duly 
christened  Bertie  and  Day,  and  became,  as 
it  were,  the  "  oldest  inhabitants "  of  the 
aviary. 

The  next  I  got  was  a  remarkably  fine 
cock  bullfinch,  whom  we  named  Sam.  At 
first  he  sulked  terribly,  huddled  himself 
up  like  a  bundle  of  feathers  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  cage,  and  half  the  time  kept 
his  head  under  his  wing.  Then  was 
seen  in  its  perfection  the  curiosity  that 


possesses  the  soul  of  every  canary.  The 
two  yellow  slender  things  went  gently  isf 
to  him  on  either  side,  pecked  at  him  in  a 
tentative  manner,  and  looked  at  him  with 
their  heads  on  one  side,  as  who  shooki 
say,  "  Is  this  bird  only  a  stuffed  specimen 
from  which  no  manners  can  be  expected, 
or  is  this  demeanour  an  intentional 
insult  t "  The  bullfinch,  evidently  awiie 
that  the  impertinent  creatores  were  trying 
to  see  what  he  was  made  of,  suddenly  Ufted 
his  head,  opened  an  immense  black  month 
at  them  (vrhich  sight  sent  them  flying); 
roused  himself  to  energy;  bathed;  partook  of 
a  hearty  sapper  of  hemp  seed;  and  took  his 
place  upon  one  of  the  perches,  swelling  oat 
his  salmon-coloured  breast  to  abnormal 
dimensions,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  what  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  waistcoat  t '' 

A  hen  bullfinch — E]iz%  by  name— wu 
now  added  to  our  collection,  and  of  her  I 
have  a  strange  and  most  mysteriona  tak 
to  telL  From  some  cause,  or  causea,  mi- 
known,  Eliza  lost  her  elegant  smoke- 
coloured  tint,  and  became,  al^lutely  and 
literally,  ''  as  black  as  the  pot"  Her  fuse 
went  abroad,  and  bird  fanciers  and  otken 
came  to  look  at  the  ''black  bullfinch.''  If 
Eliza  had  been  trying  to  pass  herself  off  u 
a  crow  she  oould  not  have  been  blacke^- 
wings,  breast  and  all — and  I  should  be  reiy 
glad  if  any  readers  of  this  magazine  can 
suggest  a  reason  for  such  an  extraordinaiy 
metamorphosis,  or  tell  me  of  any  simflir 
casa  One  hears  of  the  pride  with  whidi 
people  become  the  possessors  of  a  white 
elephant,  and  sorely  I  may  be  permitted  to 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  gratified  vanity  in 
the  possession  of  a  black  bullfinch. 

Our  next  acquisition  was  a  pair  of  wesTsr 
birds,  ydept  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chow-Ohow," 
from  a  habit  the  cock-bird  had  of  favouring 
us  with  that  imbecOe  ejaculation  ereiy 
few  moments  or  so.  For  a  long  time  Hr. 
Chow-Chow  was  what  might  be  called 
"  cock  of  the  walk.''  Where  the  other 
birds  fought  and  pecked  one  another  to 
get  possesion  of  any  dainty  morsel,  Chow- 
Chow  only  came,  and  at  sight  of  his  roae-red 
bill  and  sharp,  black  eyes,  away  the  others 
fled.  We  provided  Chow-Chow  with  plwity 
of  garden-matting  torn  up  into  fine  atrial 
and  he  forthwith  set  to  work  and  bult 
himself  houses  and  bams,  using  the  wire 
sides  of  the  cage  for  the  foundationa  of 
these  airy  dwellings,  which  w«e  moat 
deftly  and  ingeniouJaly  woven  together, 
and  had  a  very  pretty  appearance,  seen 
from  outsida  However,  having  con- 
structed them,  Chow-Chow  took  no  more 
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heed  of  them,  and  they  were  left  for  the 
oUier  birds  to  fight  for  as  roosting  places — 
a  prooeeding  they  never  fisiled  to  carry  oat 
every  night. 

Three  little  redpoles  came  next  to  take 
np  tiieir  abode  in  the  aviary,   and  soon 
became  a  source  of  never-muling  amuse- 
ment to  US.     They  went  by  the  name 
of  "the  three   Miss  Smiths/'  and  were 
all  so  much  alike  we  conld  not  tell  the 
ona  from  the   other.     They  had  strong 
gymnssdc  tendendes,  and  one  had  a  trick 
of  flinging  herself  head  over  heels  off  the 
highest  perch,  and  coming  up  right  end 
uppermost  after   the    plunge,    that    any 
acrobat    might    have    env£d.      Another 
would  dance  upon  the  perch  like  a  Tap;lioni, 
Bpringjng  into  the  air,  and  pirouetting  in 
marreUoiui  fashion. 

We  then  bought  a  pair  of  Java  sparrows 
from  a  travelling  binicatcher,  and  added 
them  to  the  crew.  A  tragedy  followed. 
Nebuchadnezzar  (so-called  from  his  passion 
for  green  stuff)  did  not,  evidently  from 
the  first,  appreciate  his  wif&  She  was  a 
mangy,  unhealthy-looking  bird  with  a 
paodty  of  feathers ;  indeed,  we  began  to 
fear  that  the  peripatetic  bird  merchant 
was  a  man  by  no  means  actuated  by  the 
highest  principles.  One  morning  the  lady^ 
was  found  lying  dead  upon  the  cage-floor, 
while  her  heartless  lord  was  joyously 
spluttering  in  the  bath.  From  that  day 
to  this,  Nebbie  (we  called  him  Nebbie  for 
short)  has  laboured  under  suspicion  of  wife- 
murder.  Be  this  as  it  might,  he  bore 
his  remorse,  if  any,  in  a  jaunty  manner, 
and  took  dieerily  to  the  life  of  a  gay 
old  bachelor,  with  decidedly  greedy  ten- 
dencies. The  whole  aim  of  Nebbie's  life 
is  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  himself, 
and  keep  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
anybody  else.  He  is  a  tall,  lanky  bird, 
and  may  be  seen  straddling  across  the 
small  glass  dish  that  holds  the  hemp-seed, 
so  as  to  keep  it  all  to  himself  and  prevent 
the  others  getting  at  it  while  he  gorgea 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Chow- 
Chow  came  on  this  wise. 

We  bought  a  pair  of  Australian  love- 
birda  They  were  like  Gsesar.  They 
came,  they  saw,  they  conquered.  Their 
hooked  beaks,  and  long  green  tails  were 
too  much  icr  everybody.  Whatever  they 
wanted,  they  took,  and  their  companions 
fled  while  they  consumed  it 

It  must  make  life  a  very  easy  thing,  one 
woidd  think,  this  continuous  and  effortless 
yictory  over  one's  fellows,  but  perhaps  it 
is  haidly  wholesome,  for  our  green  paro- 
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quets  have  got  into  a  dreadful  habit  of 
preaching,  and  earned  for  themselves  the 
dual  sobriquet  of  "Moody  and  Sankey." 
This  preaching  on  their  part-^Hsarried  on 
with  vast  gesticulation  and  wonderful 
flutterings-Hseems  to  have  a  solemnising 
effect  upon  the  rest,  as  though  the  long- 
tailed  speakers  opened  each  discourse  by 
asserting  themselves  in  the  familiar  fashion, 
"  and  when  we  speak,  let  no  dog  bark." 
These  potentates  in  green  and  gold^  have 
a  delightful  way  of  enforcing  discipline, 
which  appears  to  be  thcuroughly  efiectuaL 
When  a  bird  is  contumacious  or  quarrel- 
some, they  take  him  gently  but  fiimly  by 
the  wing  and  swing  him  to  and  fro  in 
mid  air.  When  let  go,  he  seems  to  be  at 
once  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  bird. 

Nor  is  this  their  only  accomplishment, 
nor  yet  by  any  means  the  most  awe- 
inspiring.  These  curious  birds  sing  with 
their  heads  beneath  their  wings  1  Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  Ukai  the  sight  of  a  headless 
bird  singing  his  best,  singing  into  him- 
self as  it  were,  should  strike  terror  into 
yellow,  speckled,  or  salmon-coloured 
breasts  1  Even  upon  myself  the  effect  was, 
at  firsts  rather  unpleasant  I  looked  and 
looked  again.  Could  I  believe  my  eyes  t 
Was  thiU*  headless  green  body  producing 
that  ceaseless,  twittering  sons  1  Yes :  for  1 
saw  the  long  slender  taQ  vibrate  to  each 
trilling  cadence ;  I  saw  the  whole  bundle 
of  feathers  jerk  and  tremble  as  the  song 
grew  louder  and  louder.  Apparently  the 
bird  was  asleep — singing  in  his  dreams — 
and,  at  last,  woke  himself  with  his  own 
song.  Meanwhile,  the  canaries  were 
greatly  agitated :  hopping  now  on  this  side 
of  the  songster,  now  on  that:  stretching 
out  their  yellow  necks,  uttering  long  sweet 
notes  of  wonder,  and  even  pecking  him 
gently.  They  have  grown  more  used  to 
his  habits  and  customs  now,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  since  one  or  other  of  the  paroquets 
is  generally  singing  and  dreaming  in  this 
curious  manner,  as  evening  comes  on. 

Our  next  additions  were  a  pair  of  green 
linnets,  rather  sleepy,  peaceable  birds,  who 
sing  in  a  soft,  subdued  kind  of  way,  and 
devote  much  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  seed-boxes. 

I  see  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
one  very  reprehensible  habit  on  the 
part  of  "Nebbie."  So  greedy  is  he  of 
green  food,  that  he  stands  upon  as  much  of 
it  as  he  can  drag  down,  whUe  he  gobbles 
at  the  rest^  always  reminding  me  of  certain 
old  retired  Generals  and  Colonels  at  the 
military  clubs,  who  are  said  to  sit  upon  two 
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or  three  newspapers  while  they  read 
another,  and  thereby  aggrarate  their 
compeers  to  an  almost  unbearable  extent. 
Nebbie  aggravates  his  compeers.  Indeed, 
he  is—I  own  it  with  a  sigh^foll  of  faults 
to  a  distressing  degree.  He  has  murdered 
lus  mangy  old  wife — ^he  is  greedy,  ava- 
ricious, unamiable ;  he  gets  bc^ily  into  the 
bath,  which  is  only  just  big  enough  to  hold 
his  clumsy  body,  and  pecks  at  the  others 
over  the  edge ;  he  has  no  redeeming  qualities 
— and  yet — 

Nebbie  I  with  all  thy  faulta, 
I  love  thee  still ! 

It  must  be  that  in  his  consummate  im- 
pudence  lies  a  charm. 

Speaking  of  impudence  reminds  me  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that»  when  the  hen- 
canary  was  sitting,  she  used  to  stoop 
down  from  her  nest  high  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cage,  and  pick  out  a  featiier 
from  some  comrade  perched  beneath, 
calmly  appropriating  it  to  assist  in  Iming 
her  soft^  warm  bed.  On  one  occasion  she 
dared  to  steal  a  lovely  green  feather  from 
one  of  the  paroquets;  but  she  almost 
dropped  it  at  the  screech  he  gave;  not 
quite  though,  for  I  saw  it  myself  carefully 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
^  Spending  much  of  my  time  as  I  do  sit- 
ting well  within  view  of  the  aviaiy,  many 
interesting  lights  and  shades  of  bird  life  and 
bird  character  have  become  known  to  me. 

I  have  recognised  the  fact  that  birds 
differ  from  one  another  in  character,  just 
as  human  beings  do ;  that  each  bird  has  its 
own  little  ways,  its  own  little  fitds  and 
fancies,  just  as  you  and  I  have ;  and  that 
similarity  of  faces  by  no  means  necessitates 
uniformity  of  characteristics.  I  have  a 
bullfinch  that  is  genial  and  urbane,  tiiat  I 
am  quite  sure  would  not  hurt  a  fly ;  and 
one  that  is  jealous  of  every  creature  that  is 
not  himself,  and  who,  just  like  jealous 
people  amongst  ourselves,  makes  misery 
and  wretchedness  for  others  as  well  as  for 
himself.  At  times  he  becomes  so  unbear- 
able, that  the  others  fall  upon  him  to  his 
sad  undoing,  and,  limp  and  draggled,  he  has 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  big  cage  and  put 
into  a  little  one  untU  his  temper  is  cured 
by  solitary  confinement,  and  his  wounds 
healed  by  time. 

There  are  times  of  rest^  and  times  of 
activity,  in  the  bird-life  of  each  day. 
The  morning  is  all  twitter  and  flurry  and 
hurry ;  the  seed  is  eaten ;  the  groundsel  or 
chickweed,  or  cut  apple,  taken  greedily. 
Then  comes  the  baih;  such  a  splutter- 
ing  and    fluttering;    such    pushing    one 


another  aside ;  such  jostling  and  chaUer- 
ing  1  Water-spray  flies  about  everywhere ; 
some  throw  it  higher  than  others ;  some  are 
lazy,  and  take  their  stand  where  they  ire 
sprinkled  only  by  the  exertions  of  othenL 
Timid  birds,  afraid  of  the  depth  of  water 
of  the  pink-glass  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
cage,  will  constantly  do  this,  deliberately 
stationing  themselves  where  the  spray  falls 
thickest.  After  the  general  bath  comes 
the  general  drying ;  a  most  delicious  nst- 
ling  and  rufflmg  of  feathers ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  delicate  and  fastidious  atten- 
tion to  details  of  thetoOette,  each  smallest 
feather  having  to  be  manipulated  by  the 
cunning  little  beak  that  knows  so  well  how 
to  be  brush  and  comb  in  one. 

Towards  the  hour  that  is  in  tonmer  the 
hottest — ie.,  about  four  of  the  afternoon— 
a  strange  quiet  settles  down  upon  my  bird- 
world.  Sometimes  they  are  so  absolately 
still,  eadi  bird  sitting  squatted  on  the 
perdies,  with  puffed-out  breast-featheri) 
that  the  aviary  might  almo&t  be  taken 
for  a  case  of  stuffed  oirds.  The  bullfinch 
will  make  an  ugly  mouth  at  you  if  you  dii- 
turb  him  in  this  siesta  of  his,  but  he  will 
hu^y  budge  unless  you  push  him ;  tte 
canaries  have  their  heads  under  tlieir 
wings,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  freah-made 
cowslip  balls,  balanced  on  the  bar ;  it  is  the 
hour  of  lassitude  and  rest — the  hour  thst 
corresponds  to  Uie  ^  noontide  sleep  "  of  the 
Oriental 

It  passes,  and  the  little  featiiered  de- 
nizens of  the  wire-bound  world  wake  np, 
eat  and  drink,  flutter  and  fly ;  and  then  a 
'* service  of  song"  sets  in,  a  sweet  good- 
night, harmonued  for  man^  voices,  in 
wMch,  though  each  sings  a  different  note 
and  time,  is  no  discordance. 

Bed-time,  which  follows  upon  this,  is  s 
period  of  some  trouble.  There  is  dehf 
in  "  settling  down,"  since  everyone  wants 
to  sleep  in  the  airy  structure  woven  by 
"  Mr.  Chow-Chow's "  busv  beak,  and  the 
said  structure  will  only  hold  ona  As  a 
rule,  each  bird  in  the  aviary  sets  himself  op 
on  high  there  in  turn;  and  is  in  torn 
thrown  down  by  another  bird.  In  ^^ 
contest  like  this  weight  tells,  and  Nebbie 
generally  remains  in  the  end  in  peacefiu 
possession  of  the  coveted  shelter. 

One  fact  about  birds  is  most  stroDglf 
impressed  upon  my  mind  as  a  consequence 
of  my  long  study  of  "  Oar  Aviary,"  and  that 
is,  what  thirsty  little  souls  they  are.  Jo* 
keep  the  water-dish  out  of  the  cage  for » 
bit,  and  then  you  will  see.  They  almost 
touch  the  hand  that  replaces  it  in  their 
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haste  to  reach  the  haven  of  their  desires ; 
they  shoTo  and  posh,  and  even  trample 
npononeanotiiertogetnearit  With  what 
ecstai^  the  little  hrnks  are  dipped  in  for 
the  cocding  draught,  and  the  pretty  heads 
lifted  to  swallow,  as  if  returning  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  one  of  its  best  gifts ! 

The  sight  makes  one  think  of  some  still, 

dear  pool,  hidden  in  the  soft,  green  recesses 

of  a  wood,  and  of  what  a  fair  sight  it  must 

be  to  see  God's  creatures,  great  and  small, 

eome  down  to  drink  from  its  bosom,  where 

the  tree  shadows  show  so  beautiftil,  and 

the  wild  flowers  on  its  brink  find  a  mirror. 

Wbit  a  fount  of  joy,  what  a  well-spring 

of  del^ht  must  that  hidden  pool  be  to  the 

birds  (S  Heaven  in  the  early  morning,  when 

the  dawn  first  touches  its  surface  into 

bii^htness ;  when  the  noonday  sun  turns 

it  mto  gold ;  and  when  the  shadows  of 

eventide  make  it  deep  and  dark  with  the 

shadows  of  the  clouds  that  float  above  it ! 

Dwelli^  upon  these  beautiful  "  aspects 
of  nature  widi  our  mind's  eye,  the  words 
of  the  **  Sweet  l^ger  of  Israel  **  come  home 
to  uf,  ringing  out  dear  and  true  across  the 
vista  of  the  centuries  that  are  past — givine 
QB  that  most  perfect  portrayal  of  peace  and 
rest  and  uttermost  content — ''He  shall 
lead  me  beside  the  still  waters." 


THE 

SHEPHERD  OF  the  SALT  LAKE. 

A  STORY    IN  THREE   OHAPTERa 
CHAPTER  in. 

SuMMKR  waned,  and  die  autumn  came 
witii  a  breath  of  freshness  and  a  sobering 
touch,  that  lent  a  fuller  charm  to  the 
mulga  ridges,  and  chastened  the  sun's  heat 
witii  gentle  breezes.  Its  first  month  brought 
no  new  eroerience  to  the  two  lonely 
dwellers  by  the  Salt  Lake,  further  than  that 
testified  by  the  change  in  their  surroundings. 
They  lived  their  soUtary  life — undisturbed, 
except  by  the  rare  visits  of  the  sheep  over- 
seer from  the  head  station — pursuing  a  daily 
routine  that  seldom  altered.  The  old  shep- 
herd fulfilled  his  trust  to  the  uttermost 
letter.  He  scarcely  ever  allowed  the  child 
out  of  his  sight  He  made  her  a  bunk  in 
his  hut,  and  every  night  undressed  her, 
and  remained  by  her  till  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  looked  after  her  with  a  tender- 
ness her  own  mother  could  not  have  sur- 
passed. His  quiet  flock  required  little 
care,  of  their  own  accord  they  would  come 


and  go  to  the  yards  at  the  accustomed 
time ;  and  so  he  was  able  to  devote  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  his  little  charge. 
No  act  of  his  that  could  give  her  pleasure 
was  too  much  trouble  for  him.  He  lived 
in  the  child.  Her  slightest  wish  was  law. 
Almost  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  trying 
to  amuse  her. 

At  first  little  Lizzie  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
her  new  life.  She  had  no  lessons  to  do 
now — no  reading  or  spelling.  And  Scotty 
cooked  her  nice  things.  She  could  have 
as  much  "brownie"  as  she  wanted.  It 
was  very  nice  to  have  so  much  cake ;  and 
sometimes  he  made  her  "  lolly  '*  from  the 
brown  ration  sugar.  Then  he  got  her 
luscious  currajong  roots — bush  cocoanut^ 
as  he  caUed  it — and  wild  fruits  and  berries, 
and  nice  sour  binil  grass.  It  was  all  very 
pleasant  at  first,  and  Lizzie  felt  herself  a 
veritable  queea  Scotty  would  do  any- 
thing she  asked  him — make  her  toys,  and 
tell  her  stories,  and  carry  her  pick-a-back 
when  she  was  tired,  and  catch  a  sheep  for 
her  to  play  with,  and  hold  her  hand  at 
night  till  she  fell  asleep.  But  soon  the 
soUtude  began  to  weigh  upon  the  child's 
spirits.  She  longed  for  her  father  and 
mother  again,  even  for  the  sound  of  the 
hammering  and  the  ring  of  the  axe-strokes, 
that  used  to  make  her  head  ache  so.  The 
bush  was  so  silent  now,  that  sometimes  it 
frightened  her,  and  even  the  battering 
of  the  mawl  on  the  iron  wedges  would 
have  been  a  welcome  chauge.  As  the 
days  dragged  on  their  weary  length,  this 
feeling  became  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
child  began  to  pine  for  other  companion- 
ship than  that  of  the  half-witted  old  man ; 
the  very  intensity  of  his  affection  became 
irksome  to  her. 

And  so  the  first  month  of  autumn  passed, 
aud  then  a  sudden  change  came  to  the 
mulga  ridges  and  the  silent  Salt  Laka  The 
wet  season  was  unusually  late  that  year, 
but  when  at  last  the  rain  did  set  in,  it  fell 
in  unusual  quantitiea  For  two  days  it 
came  down  in  an  almost  continuous  down- 
pour, and  then  cleared  off,  only  to  recom- 
mence in  lighter  showers.  During  that 
time  little  Lizzie  was  confined  to  the  hut ; 
and  a  weary,  weary  time  she  found  it 
The  old  shepherd  would  take  advantage 
of  any  temporary  break  in  the  weather  to 
let  his  flock  out,  in  order  that  the  sheep 
might  pick  up  a  mouthful ;  but  he  would 
not  allow  Lizzie  to  accompany  him,  fearful 
of  her  getting  wet. 

The  rain  came  down,  and  the  patient 
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sheep  stood  nearly  all  day  long  with 
hanging  heads  nnder  lee  of  the  brash 
yards ;  the  molga  ridges  and  the  Salt  Lake 
were  blotted  out;  the  air  was  heavy 
and  moist ;  and  the  hat  was  so  dreary  that 
poor  Lizzie,  used  to  being  oat  in  the  fresh 
air  all  day  long,  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
with  herself.  All  Scotty's  efforts  failed  to 
amase  her  any  longer.  She  longed  for 
some  change  in  her  doll  life;  she  sighed 
for  the  return  of  the  sunshine,  for  her 
father  and  mother  to  come  back  agun. 

It  was  better  when  the  rain  cleared  o£f, 
and  the  warm  sun  came  out  again,  and 
made  everything  bright  and  pleasant  As 
though  by  magic  the  mulga  ridges,  with 
the  stony  hollows  between,  assumed  a  new 
appearance.  Two  days  of  bright  weather 
were  sufficient  to  bring  the  sweet-smelling 
herbage  out,  and  to  cause  the  grasses  to  put 
forth  their  tender  green  shoots.  Pools 
glistened  in  the  hollows ;  the  red  loam — 
before  so  parched — ^was  moist  and  soft,  and 
exhaled  a  fresh  earthy  smell  that  mingled 
with  the  more  delicate  perfame  of  the 
younff  herbage.  The  mulga  trees  assumed 
a  fresner  green ;  the  drooping  fronds  of  the 
tall  peppermint  trees  dripped  a  resinous 
thanksgiving  for  the  fresh  nutriment  their 
spreading  roots  sucked  up ;  even  in  the 
patches  of  scrub  the  rain  seemed  to  have 
washed  off  some  of  the  dinginesa  All  was 
bright  and  fresh,  and  Lizzie,  freed  from 
her  imprisonment  forgot,  for  the  time,  her 
weary  longing  and  impatience. 

The  two  were  seated,  one  day,  near  the 
gibbera  hole,  now  overflowing  and  filling 
the  narrow  gully.  The  sheep  were  scat- 
tered along  the  edge  of  the  Salt  Lake, 
nibbling  greedily  at  the  tender  young 
herbage  that  had  sprung  np,  as  it  were, 
almost  by  magic. 

Old  Scotty  was  gazing  out  at  the  deso- 
late waste  of  the  ScJt  Lmb. 

"  Why  are  you  looking  like  that  t"  asked 
Lizzie  curiously,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
old  man's  knee. 

"Tm  thinking  what  a  terrible  place  it 
is,''  he  answered  mechanically.  "  Look  at 
it  It's  nothing  but  a  steaming  bog.  And 
see,  it's  trembling  and  shaking  like  a 
hungry  thing.     It's  hidyus." 

The  lake  presented  a  strange  appearance. 
A  grey  exhalation,  drawn  out  of  the  rain- 
sodden,  spumy  soil  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
partially  hid  its  surface;  through  it  the 
salty  incrustations  glittered  with  a  strange 
colourless  shimmer.  It  may  have  been  the 
vibration  of  the  heated  idr,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  quivering  of  the  rising  mist,  but 


the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  seeded  to  be 
trembling  and  shaking. 

"Ay;  it's  the  curse,^  muttered  old 
Scotty  fearfully.  "  It's  a  drefful  thing  to 
see  it ;  it  drors  the  life  out  of  you.  It's 
always  worse  after  the  rain." 

"Couldn't  you  walk  across  it  nowt" 
asked  the  child,  gazing  with  a  shudder  at 
the  misty  waste. 

"  Widk  i  It's  nothing  but  a  hwam  bog 
that  would  swallow  you  up.  Ki^UBg 
dare  go  on  it  now,  after  the  nin.  See 
how  the  sheep  keep  away  from  it  Thof 
know  what  a  hidyus  thmg  it  ii-HAd  I 
know  it  too.  Lo<^  at  it  taking.  Come 
away,  child,  or  it'll  blight  you  the  same 
as  it  has  done  me." 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  retmnbg 
with  the  sheep,  towards  sundown,  tfae 
crack  of  a  whip,  in  the  distanoe,  suddnly 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  bush. 

"  It's  mother  and  father  1 "  cried  Liuie, 
with  a  joyful  cry.  "Oh!  they've  come 
back  at  last" 

She  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  soand, 
leaving  old  Scotty  to  yard  the  ahe^ 
Soon  the  creaking  wheels^  sounded  nev 
at  hand,  and  the  dray  slowly  came  into 
view,  surmounting  the  last  of  the  molgi 
ridgea  When  it  stopped  at  length,  before 
the  tent  left  standing  by  the  fenoen,  the 
little  girl,  weeping  bitterly,  and  with  her 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  Duke's  mate, 
approached  the  old  man. 

"  They've  not  come,"  she  cried,  sobbing 
pitifully.     "  It's  only  Larry  come  aloneL" 

The  man  nodded  to  Scotty,  and 
him  the  usual  bush  greeting. 

"  Yes,  I'm  by  myself  thu  time,  Lis, 
said.     "  Bat  don't  you  cry.    I've  come  to 
take  you  to  mother." 

"To  take  her  away  1"  cried  Scotty  in  a 
scared  voice. 

"  Ay.  Her  mother's  waiting  for  her  at 
Oidanga.  Bat  111  torn  out  Uie  honei 
first  They've  had  a  heavy  time  of  it 
I  was  near  bailed  up  by  the  rain.  Tl^m 
mulga  ridges  are  as  soft  as  butter  now; 
it  was  as  much  as  the  horses  could  do  to 
pull  the  empty  dray.  They'll  be  {^  of  > 
spelL" 

He  unharnessed  the  horses,  and  ttoi 
leading  them  down  the  gibbera  hole  to 
water,  hobbled  them  out  Scotty  watched 
him  as  though  in  a  dream.  It  had  ecHoe 
to  an  end, then,  at  last  1  The  child  waito 
be  taken  away  i^m  him.  Their  bapp7 
life  together  was  over.  He  would  aee  htf 
no  more ;  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice  ijp^ 
her  happy  laughter ;  hold  her  hand  in  ^l 
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watch  her  nntroabled  sleep,  no  longer.  She 
was  to  be  taken  from  bun.  His  feeble 
mind  had  hardly  realised  that  such  a  day 
most  come,  in  the  end.  Happy  in  her 
companionship,  he  had  never  thought  of 
separation.  It  had  seemed  as  if  their 
peacdFol,  h^>py  life  mast  go  on  for  ever. 
And  now  the  evil  day  had  come.  He  was 
to  lose  her.  A  terrible  despair — all  the 
more  powerful  by  reason  of  its  dreadful 
suddenness — took  hold  of  him.  Heart 
snd  brain  felt  nombed  and  stupefied.  He 
utteted  one  hoarse  cry ;  but  that  waa  alL 
His  grief  and  despair  were  too  deep  for 
I  outward  expression. 

*Bkat  eyening,  when  little  Lizzie  had 
bed  laid  tenderly  to  rest  by  the  old 
shepherd,  the  fencer  told  his  story. 

**  I  didn't  tell  her,"  he  said,  seated  on  a 
wooden  blodc  before  the  fire,  *'  because  I 
d&dbit  want  to  frighten  her.  But  there's 
been  an  accident  Poor  Duke's  dead — 
araihed  onder  the  wheel  of  the  dray.  It 
was  at  the  Culgoa  crossing.  There  wasn't 
iBQch  water  in  the  riyer,  but  the  crossing- 
place  is  a  bad  one.  I  was  in  the  dray 
holding  his  missis  up,  preyenting  her  from 
being  jolted,  for  it  was  nigh  on  her  time, 
and  she  was  yery  weak  The  place  was 
pretty  steep  and  rough,  and  he  was  leadin' 
thehorsee  down.  There  isn't  a  brake  to 
the  dray,  and  the  leader  fell,  coming  down 
on  him.  The  wheel  went  right  oyer  poor 
Doke,  crushin'  his  head  in.  He  was  dead 
when  I  jumped  down  and  pulled  him  out. 
He  neyer  moyed.  It  waa  orful  sudden, 
poor  fellow.'' 

The  old  shepherd  listened  as  though  in 
a  dreun.  He  was  dead,  then — her  father — 
and  still  they  wanted  to  take  her  away 
from  him. 

"  I  took  his  missis  into  the  township," 
Lany  continued,  <*and  poor  Duke's  body 
toa  She  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  poor  soul ; 
hot  I  eot  her  in  safe  to  the  doctor's,  and 
she's  &ere  now.  She's  got  a  child — a  boy, 
and  I'ye  eome  out  to  take  little  Liz  to  her. 
She  isn't  comin'  back  here  now  her  old 
man's  killed,  and  I  ain't  either.  I'ye  giyen 
up  the  fencin'  contract,  the  boss  allowing 
me  and  her  for  what  work  me  and  Duke 
did.  She  hadn't  got  the  heart  to  come  out 
here  i^ain,  and  I'm  going  to  stop  and  take 
oaie  of  her.  Duke  and  me  were  mates  for 
nigh  on  fiye  years,  and  I'm  going  to  look 
after  his  missis  and  the  kid&  We're  going 
to  get  married  when  she's  better.  So  I'ye 
come  oat  with  the  dray  to  get  the  tent 
and  tools,  and  take  little  Liz  back  with  me 
to  Gidanea." 


Poor  Scotty !  His  paralysed  mind  hardly 
understood  what  the  other  was  easing. 
Only  one  idea  whirled  through  his  brain. 
Her  father  was  dead,  and  still  they  wanted 
to  take  the  ch  Jd  from  him. 

'*  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  answering  his 
thoughts  more  than  the  other's  words. 
'*  Don't  take  her  away.  Leaye  her  with 
me," 

"Leaye  her.  What  would  I  leaye  her 
for  f    Her  mother  wants  her." 

'*  But  I  want  her,"  he  cried  in  tones  of 
agony.  "  I  can't  giye  her  up.  She's  mine. 
I  loye  her  so.     Oh,  leaye  her  with  me." 

The  fencer  looked  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  trembling  old  man. 

"  Why,  you're  oflf  your  head,  mate,"  he 
said,  with  rough  good  nature.  **  I  suppose 
a  mother  can  haye  her  own  gaL  No ;  I 
can't  leaye  her.  I'ye  come  out  special  for 
her." 

"  I  loye  her  so,  I  loye  her  so,"  muttered 
poor  Scotty. 

'<0h,  youll  get  oyer  that.  There's 
others  coming  out  to  take  up  the  fencin'. 
There's  a  contractor  coming  with  fiye  or 
six  men  and  his  family.  He's  got  four 
children  You'll  find  one  of  them  to  take 
up  with." 

Scotty  made  a  hopeless  gesture,  and  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast  in  mute  despair. 

"Well,  I'll  turn  in,  I'm  pretty  tired," 
said  Larry,  rising  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder.  "  Don't  be  down- 
hearted, mate.  You'll  soon  take  up  with 
them  others.  I'm  going  to  spell  the 
horses  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  I'll 
pull  down  the  tent,  and  load  up  and  be 
off" 

''Little  Lizzie,"  murmured  Scotty, 
wagging  his  head  unmeaningly.  "  No,  no ; 
don't  t&e  her  away." 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  by  the 
old  shepherd  in  a  state  of  pitiable  collapse. 
The  shock  was  so  sudden  that  it  seemed  com- 
pletely to  take  away  tiie  renmants  of 
reason  that  remained  to  him.  Almost  for 
the  first  time  during  all  those  long  years, 
he  neglected  his  flock.  He  neyer  went 
near  it,  but  sat  for  hours  together,  holding 
the  girl's  hand  in  his;  or  else,  when  she  ran 
away  to  join  her  newly-found  companion, 
in  gazinff  yacantly  out  at  the  Salt  Lake. 
His  mind  seemea  to  be  completely  un- 
hinged He  mumbled  unmeaningly  to 
hiniself  j  his  head  wagged  from  ude  to 
side;  his  bleared  eyes  were  sometimes 
dimmed  by  moisture,  sometimes  lighted 
up  by  a  gleam  of  excitement.  At  times  he 
followed  the  child  about  like  her  shadow, 
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praying  her  in  broken  accents  to  stop  with 
him,  \nldly  offering  her  every  inducement 
he  could  think  of.  At  night  he  sat  by  her 
bed,  gazing  absorbedly  at  her  peaceful  face, 
listening  to  her  regular  breathing.  He 
would  sit  motionless  like  that  all  through 
the  night,  listening,  watching,  bowed  down 
with  anguish  and  despair. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  daj  a 
change  came  over  him.  He  muttered  con- 
stantly to  himself;  his  hands  and  arms 
moved  restlessly;  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
excitement  Her  father  was  dead ;  why 
should  she  be  taken  from  him  t  That  was 
the  one  thought  that  sui'ged  through  his 
mind.  The  man  who  had  come  to  take 
her  away  was  nothing  to  her ;  he  should 
not  have  her.  The  old  man's  mutterings 
and  his  wild  exclamations  showed  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind ;  but  he  made  no 
further  appeal  to  the  fencer. 

And  so  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
came,  and  on  the  morrow  Lizzie  and  her 
new  protector  were  to  take  their  depar- 
ture. The  tent  had  been  struck  and  rolled 
up,  the  tools  collected,  the  dray  laden,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  an  early  start  at 
sunrise. 

Scotty  passed  the  night  at  the  child's 
bedside,  at  first  in  dumb  despair ;  then  in 
gradually  increasing  excitement.  It  was 
the  last  night  In  seven  hours  she  would 
be  taken  from  him — ^in  six — ^in  fiva  The 
thought  was  madness.  Once  he  woke  her 
eently  to  ask  if  she  would  not  stop  with 
him,  and  when  she  answered  yes,  fretful  at 
being  aroused,  but  knowing  with  childish 
intuition  that  that  answer  would  satisfy 
him,  a  gleam  of  wUd  joy  lighted  up  his 
face.  After  that  he  never  stirred  again 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  sat  there 
with  bowed  head  watchmg  the  sleeping 
child. 

With  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn  a 
footstep  outside  the  hut  aroused  him.  It 
was  the  fencer,  who  had  camped  for  the 
night  under  the  dray. 

*' Hullo  I  You  upl"  he  said,  peering 
into  the  dark  hut  "You're  early.  I'm 
going  after  the  horses,  for  I  want  to  make 
an  early  start.  Make  up  the  fire  and  put 
the  billy  on,  will  you  1  Liz  and  me  have 
got  a  long  day's  journey  before  us.  I'll 
wake  her  up.  It's  nearly  time  she  got 
dressed." 

It  had  come  at  last,  then. 


'*  No,  no,"  cried  Scotty,  suddenly  start, 
ing  up  and  brandishing  his  arms  in  mad 
excitement;  "leave  her  be.  She's  not 
going.  She's  going  to  stop  with  me;  she 
said  so." 

•*  Goin'  to  stop  with  you !  Yon're  off 
your  head.  Here,  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  me  pass." 

"  No,  no ;  stand  back." 

The  man  made  his  way  into  the  but; 
but  Scotty,  whipping  up  the  child  bom 
the  bed,  with  a  hoarse  cry  darted  past  lum 
in  the  obscurity,  and  gained  ^e  door. 
Eudely  awakenedi  little  Lizzie  began  to 
cry. 

"Where  are  you  off  to,  you  looneyJ* 
exclaimed  the  fencer.  ''Come  back, will 
you  t " 

But  the  old  shepherd,  still  grasping  Us 
burthen,  ran  quickly  from  the  hot 
Uttering  a  startled  oadi  the  man  followed, 
trying  to  overtake  hiuL  Outside,  a  grey 
mist  obscured  everything.  Nothing  wm 
visible  but  the  nearest  trees,  standing 
shadowy  and  impalpable  like  phantom 
forms.  The  mulga  ridges  were  veiled  by 
the  dense  fog ;  the  Salt  Lake  was  nothing 
but  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  shadowii 

The  old  man's  flying  steps  took  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  gibbera  hole ;  he  stag- 
gered along  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  child 
crying  bitterly  in  his  arma  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  where  he  was — ^his  sole  idea 
appeared  to  be  to  escape  with  his  burthen 
from  his  pursuer.  He  staggered  blindly 
across  the  plateau  of  rock,  slippery  with 
the  fog. 

A  shrill  cry  broke  from  the  fencer's  lipsi 
and  he  stopped  suddenly,  with  blanofaed 
face. 

"  Stop,  stop,  you  madman,"  he  screamei 
"The  Salt  Lake  1   The  Salt  Lake!" 

Eight  beneath  the  feet  of*  the  flying 
shepherd  curled  the  chill  mists  that  hid 
the  lake.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  be  c(m- 
sciouB  of  anjrthing.  He  staggered  on, 
stumbled,  recovered  himself,  and  then 
tottered  blindly  over  the  edge,  the  crying 
child  tightly  pressed  to  his  heart 

There  was  a  loud  scream  from  little 
Lizzie — a  hideous,  dead  thud  as  man  and 
child  fell  into  the  morass — a  dull  qplash  of 
the  foul  spume — a  sickening  gurgle  as  the 
choking  slime  closed  over  them — and  then 
all  was  quiet.  The  Salt  Lake  had^its 
victims  at  last. 
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BOOK   II. 

CHAPTBB  n,      THE  QUEEN  OF  WATERS, 

Trb  table  <niAt«  wu  in  fall  awing  in  the 
Jong  dinfaig-«oom  of  dw  Onnd  Hotel,  with 
tti  minois.of  Tenodut  glMC,  and  its  glitten- 
iog  dttnddkn,  and  ^at  ittinge  ▼!««  of 
the  mter  elaao  to  the  long  narrow  windowi. 
Fwei  d  «U  nfttionilitiei  lotted  itifflj,  or 
bjaodly,  or  eritidni^;!;  at  eneh  other  from 
c^pottte  ddea  ol  the  table.  Voieei  in  all 
kngugei  duttered,  and  exdiaoged  greet- 
ingi  <ff  remarks. 

Soap  had  been  renored — therewaa  abrief 
iotaml  aa  the  waiters  were  being  told 
ofT  to  the  diSbrwit  aectiona  of  the  long 
Uilft  A  man,  looking  at  the  scene  with 
keen  obeervaat  eyes,  noted  that  two 
plaeei  opposite  bis  own  seat  were  ]'n«t 
bong  ODcnpied.  Hia  glance — momentuily 
■iraited — stayed  as  if  grave  deliberation 
had  (OMeeded  a  first  impression :  stayed — 
wi&dered — retmned  again,  ae  one  returns 
to  lomettung  pleasant  or  pnzzling,  and 
fiaal^  rested  on  the  object  of  attraction 
with  candid,  bat  very  onnsnal  approval  A 
'  calm  and  serkms  natare,  with  a  jadgement 
niely  at  fealt,  and  a  mind  whose  equable 
poJM  waa  rarely  overbalanced  by  enthnsi- 
Mn,  h  Borpriied  himself  that  he  shonM 
AmI  as  interest  so  keen,  an  attraction  so 
imaistiUe. 

He  mw  only  a  ^1  in  the  very  earliest 
[  *ming-time  of  yonUi — a  girl  with  a  face 
I  wt  seemed  to  bring  back  all  tender  and 
I  gantle  memories  to  a  heart  which  had  been 
I  mdy  tried.  A  girl  dressed  Id  some  soft 
r  (iOT»coIoniwd  fabnc,  vith  nothing  about  her 


to  bespeak  anght  bat  ^Ihood  save  the 
thick  gold  band  npoo  one  slender  finger, 
and  the  jealous,  observant  cue  of  the  man 
by  ber  side.  "A  wife — that  child — it 
seems  a  sacrilege" — so  ran  the  Uionghts  of 
that  quiet  observer ;  and  again  and  again, 
try  how  he  might,  he  found  himself 
wondering — theorising — romancing  abont 
the  girl-bride.  Ha  could  have  told  how 
sweet  a  trick  of  colour  fliuhed  or  paled  in 
the  delicate  cheek,  how  lovely  a  dimple 
larked  at  the  comer  of  the  sweet  ripe 
month,  what  a  silvery  ripple  of  langhter 
it  was  that  fell  from  her  Ups  at  some  jest 
of  her  companion,  and  how  the  crown  of 
hair  tliat  was  wound  in  warm  rich  gold 
about  ^e  lovely  head  made  him  think  of 
Gnido's  Magdalene. 

Yet  Adrian  Lyle  was  by  no  means  a 
man  given  to  the  stady  of  women's  looks,  or 
to  the  folly  of  weaving  romances  in  keeping 
with  their  beanty. 

A  remarkable-looking  man — a  man  by  no 
means  in  his  first  youth,  and  with  marks 
of  care  and  thongnt  on  the  high  grave 
brow — a  man  whose  personal  appearance 
suggested  nothing  of  his  calling,  and  yet 
who,  when  that  calling  was  mentioned, 
seemed  jnat  to  suit  it.  Such  was  the  Kev. 
Adrian  Lyle,  sometime  Curate  in  the 
parish  of  Scandalthorpe,  Surrey,  but  now 
msticatuig,  or  mralisiug,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  most  suitable  term  for  expressing 
that  an  orer-zaalous  servant  has  incurredhis 
superior's  displeasure,  without  having  come 
quite  within  the  pale  of  that  snperior'l 
spiritnal  jurisdiction.  Adrian  Lyle  had 
been  advoeating  strange  doctrines — had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  sacerdotal  garni- 
ture, and  the  folly  of  church  mOhnery^ 
as  displayed  in  vestmenta,  and  sashes| 
and  hoods,  and  stoles.  He  had  objected 
to  written  sermons  and  the  dry-u-dnst 
pamphleta    supposed   to  be    eloquent   of 
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"sooDd  doctrina"  He  had  thooght 
that  religion  might  have  a  cheerful 
side  as  well  as  a  solemn  one,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  preach  lore  of  heaven  than 
fear  of  helL  Clerical  manners — clerical 
dress — clerical  voice,  were  to  him  an 
unnatural  assumption  of  superiority  for  the 
sake  of  yielding  to  people's  prejudices. 

^<A  clergyman  should  be  so-and-so—- 
he  always  has  been  so-and-so— he  always 
must  be  so-and-so."  That  was  a  string 
on  which  he  did  not  love  to  harp,  or 
hear  other  people  harping.  Therefore, 
because  of  these  and  many  other  little 
peculiarities  which  made  bis  parishioners 
uncomfortable,  and  roused  them  from 
that  pleasant  lethargy  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  never  discouraged,  the  Bev. 
Adrian  Lyle  had  been  graciously  advised 
that  his  health  was  delicate  —  that  so 
ardent  a  toiler  in  the  vineyard  must  need 
some  rest  after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  that  a  few  months'  reprieve  from 
his  labours  would  be  graciously  extended 
to  him  by  his  Sector. 

Adrian  Lyle  could  read  between  the  lines 
as  well  as  any  one.  But  as  it  was  useless  to 
rebel,  he  accepted  the  pleasant  little  fiction 
of  overwork,  and  resolved  to  extend  and 
enlarge  his  ideas  by  a  period  of  foreign 
travel  Keenly  alive  to  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Art  and  in  Nature;  with 
critical  as  well  as  cultivated  tastes;  he 
knew  that  neither  he,  uor  his  work,  nor  the 
necessities  of  his  office  would  suffer  for  a 
temporary  rest 

He  wanted^  indeed,  to  brace  his  energies 
for  fear  of  a  coming  struggle,  and  so  he 
had  come  to  the  very  home  and  strong- 
hold of  priestcraft,  determined  to  fathom 
its  evils  as  well  as  admire  its  virtues. 
He  was  large-hearted  and  clear-headed 
enough  to  do  botL  The  combination  of 
qualities  is  somewhat  rare. 

The  table  d'hdte  was  half  over  when 
Adrian  Lyle  became  suddenly  aware  that 
the  lovely  young  bride  was  addressing  him- 
self. He  started  and  collected  his  wits. 
Her  husband  was  talking  to  a  garrulous 
American  who  occupied  the  next  seat. 
The  beautiful  young  woman  wanted  some 
water,  and  the  water-bottle  stood  beside 
Adrian  Lyle.  He  bowed,and  handed  it  across 
the  tabla  She  had  spoken  in  German,  but 
the  tongue  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him : 

"  Pardon  me,''  he  said,  as  he  gave  her 
the  bottle,  "  are  you  aware  that  tourists 
are  specially  cautioned  against  drinking 
the  water  in  Venice  1  It  would  be  wiser 
If  you  mixed  a  little  wine  with  it" 


'*But  I  never  drink  wine.  I  hm 
never  tasted  it  in  my  life,"  she  said,  in  hir 
pretty,  frank  way,  and  glanced  appealing^ 
at  her  husband. 

He  left  his  neighbour's  last  remaric  xb^ 
answered,  and  took  up  tiie  subjee^  il; 
brought  under  his  notice  by  Adrian  Lykt 

''  Ton  must  not  drink  the  water  if  itk 
impure.  I  shall  have  you  laid  up  vii 
typhoid  fever,  or  something  equally  W 
ribl&  Thank  you  for  the  warning,"  b 
added  politely  to  his  opposite  nei^boon 
"  I  had  forgotten  the  caution  in  the  gaide> 
books," 

He  poured  out  half  a  (^ass  of  rtiia 
Capri,  and  added  a  very  little  walei; 
laughing  heartily  as  Gretchen  sipped  it 
with  evident  distaste  and  not  a  litde 
alarm. 

''I  am  always  reminded  here  of 'The 
Lay  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,' "  said  Adriu 
Lyle.  **It  really  is  a  case  of  'Wator— 
water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink.'" 

Having  broken  the  ice,  he  i^ept  \ip  a 
desultory  conversation  during  the  lest 
of  the  dinner.  Neale  Renyon  was  ffiA  of 
that  dass  of  Englishman  who  bringi  bis 
insular  stiffness  and  prejudice  on  hiitraiveb, 
and  looks  npcm  an  introduction  as  abeolatdy 
necessary  to  remarkuig  that  it  is  a  fioeday. 
He,  therefore,  chatt^  very  readily  m 
unconventionally  with  the  young  dergy- 
man,  perhaps  not  altogether  sorry  tliat  he 
was  able  onoe  more  to  exchange  ideas  in 
his  native  tongue. 

Adrian  Lyle,  howevw,  expected  that  the 
moment  the  meal  was  over  the  convenitiofi 
would  likewise  terminate,  and  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  made  the  regulation  bow,  and 
sauntered  into  the  entrance  hall,  where  a 
few  scattered  groups  were  discuasisg  (be 
advisability  of  going  on  the  water. 

The  glass  doors  opened  on  a  narrow 
stone  terrace,  from  wMch  a  fl%bt  of  steps 
ran  down  to  the  water's  edge.  A  fleeiof 
gondolas  were  lying  about  The  moon 
was  clear  and  brilliant,  and  lights  flished 
here  and  there  over  the  wide  caoaL 

Suddenly  a  burst  of  music  luroke  forth, 
and  a  laree  ''  barca "  shot  out  from  the 
shadows  of  the  houses  and  paused  before 
the  hotel  The  groups  broke  up,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open — every  one  moved  (o  the 
terrace  to  listen. 

The  barca  was  brilliant  with  coloured 
lights,  and  full  of  men  and  wtnaen,  (he 
latter  bare-headed  and  picturesque,  wim 
masses  of  bright  beads  abo«t  thisir  baNi 
brown  throats.    They  sang  some  of  the 
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**iimi  popnlaii"  of  the  people  —  wild 
Aytlmiic  chonues,  which  mitted  wdl  the 
leene,  and  echoed  far  and  wide  over  the 
dirk  and  quiet  waters.  Eenjon  aad 
Gretchen,  who  also  stood  on  the  terrace, 
thooght  it  delightfoL  The  night  air,  how- 
ever, was  sl^tlj  chill,  and  Kenyon  felt 
ker  shiver.  Miog  still  in  the  lorer-like 
efeige  of  hnsbandhood,  when  not  a  look,  or 
mtire,  or  sensation  of  the  beloved  one  is 
dimgarded,  he  immediately  hastened  to 
feU^  her  cloak,  and  the  girl  was  left  by 
hfinelf  leaning  over  the  stone  balustrade, 
ud  takeniag  with  eager  delist  to  tiie 
tiDOi^  who  had  just  stood  up  to  sing  a 

SoBWOBS  said  to  her  very  gently,  "  WQl 
joiipennkme  to  offer  yoQ  this  vrrapt  The 
B^ttrm  Italy  is  very  keen  and  diiU, 
s^pedally  k  the  early  spring." 

She  looked,  up.  It  was  the  English 
deigTiDio.  "  I  thank  yon,"  die  said,  in 
iier  nettf,  formal  (German,  '<  bat  my  hns- 
huid  bai  just  gone  upstairs  for  my  doak,** 
^Tbm  let  ma  pat  this  on  those  cold 
ftoieiforyoa  to  lean  upon,"  he  said,  and 
ndted  the  action  to  the  woid.  The  pretty 
half^Mre  arms  looked  prettier  still  leaning 
e&  that  dark  for,  and  when  she  laog^ed 
aad  thanked  him  as  simply  as  a  child  might 
hue  done,  he  was  conscious  of  the  strangest 
fediDg  that  his  life  had  erer  experienced. 
A  vague  sense,  as  of  misfortune  to  come — 
a  sensatioQ  that  half  repelled  and  half 
alhmd-a  thrill  almost  of  fear,  as  if  an 
mvidUe  presence  stood  at  hand,  unseen  but 
felt-«ich  were  the  elements  of  that  feeding, 
Bkiagied  in  their  birth,  diraussed  with  the 
petulance  and  impatience  that  any  reasoning 
aad  reasonable,  mind  bestows  upon  pre- 
watiments. 

&  did  not  speak  to  her  again.  He 
itood  a  little  aside,  and  liatened  to  the 
11^  melodioas  Toice  that  Uent  itself  with 
the  bint  wind  and  the  sobbing  of  the 
water,  aa  it  rose  and  fell  against  the  marUe 
rtepi. 

He  listened,  but  the  music  was  to  him 

aa  an  unknown  tongue,  and  he  was  only 

eonecious  of  siting  over  and  over  again : 

"What  do  the  ^es  of  that  child  fore- 
teUr» 

''Here  is  your  doi^  my  dariing.  I 
an  afraid  I  haye  been  tery  long,  bat  Bari 
detamed  me." 

It  was  Eenyon  vrfao  spoke^  and  Adrian 

I^leaavv  him  wrap  the  nch  furs  round  the 

(vetty  giiMsh  figure^  and  watched  the  two 

peirs  ot  eyes  meet  in  a  long  and  pas- 

I  aonate  glimce— watdled  — and  sitAad 


inT(dantarily,  as  we  sigh  over  a  glimpse 
of  happiness  that  is  not  for  ourselves,  and 
thati  half  unconsciously,  we  envy. 

"  That  ^^entleman  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  this,"  said  Gretchen,  handins  the 
coat  back  to  Kenyon.  "  WiU  you  tell  him 
I  do  not  need  it  now  1 " 

Kenyon  turned,  and  saw  his  acquaint- 
ance (d  the  table  d*h6te.  That  fact  made 
his  thanks  warmer  than  the^  might  other- 
wise hare  been.  Adrian  Lyle  was 
Gretchen's  possible  saviour  from  typhoid 
fever,  and,  as  such,  to  be  cordially 
received. 

Their  conversation  was  resumed,  though 
Gretchen  could  only  ^ay  the  part  of 
listener,  and  resolve  to  make  haste  and 
study  the  English  language  attentively. 

The  music  ceased,  the  pei^ormers  came 
round  for  contributions,  murmurinR  cour- 
teous thanks,  as  the  cdns  dropped  thick 
and  feat  Then  the  barca  was  pushed  off, 
followed  by  quite  an  attendant  fleet  of 
gondolas,  and  Gretchen  and  Kenyon  aad 
their  new  friend  seated  themselves  in  the 
chairs,  and  the  conversation  became  ^[eneraL 

Adrian  Lyle's  jiature  was  essentially  an 
attractive  one^  attractive  by  reason  of  its 
strength;  its  clear-headedness;  the  total 
absence  of  anything  like  artificiality;  and 
liie  beautiful,  large-soided  charity  which 
never  lapsed  into  harsh  judgementi  even  of 
what  was  erring  and  weak. 

To  iC  man  like  Kenyon,  who  was  not  by 
any  means  heroic,  though  well-meaning, 
and  to  vdiom  the  approbation  of  his  fellow 
men  was  dear,  tiiere  was  something  very 
pleasing  about  a  companionship  tioat  at 
once  put  him  on  good  terms  wiui  himaalf. 
The  young  man's  good-nature  had  been 
rather  a  stumbling-block  in  his  life.  He 
hated  to  give  pain,  or  to  semn  disoblunng, 
and  he  hated  to  be  pained  himself,  rrin- 
dple  was  not  his  strong  point,  though  he 
consoled  himself  f<»r  any  evasion  or  lapse  by 
saying  **  there  were  many  fellows  worse ; " 
but  tms  was  negative  praise,  and  of  little  use 
in  any  question  of  eelf^mastery.  When, 
however,  he  talked  to  Adrian  Lyle  he  felt  an 
agreeaUe  conviction  that  he  was  both  clever 
and  welldnformed,  andj  justified  in  beingon 
the  best  possible  terms  with  himself.  The 
conversaticm  had  been  quite  impersonal 
No  disagreeable  questions  had  been  asked 
as  to  luA  position  or  affairs.  Ghretchen  had 
becoi  soMy  invoiced  into  talk  after  a  vdiile, 
and  had  acquitted  herself  to  his  satishc- 
tion,  though,  no  doubt,  she  was  very 
duldish;  but  theUi  it  was  such  an  en- 
chanting  childishness  that  no  man  would 
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have  rebuked  it,  even  were  he  less  in  love 
than  Kenyon. 

At  last  she  proclaimed  herself  tired,  and 
went  off  to  bed,  and  Kenyon  remained 
smoking  and  talking  to  his  new  friend, 
and  arranging  the  varioos  ways  and  means 
of  "  doing  "  tiie  sights  of  tiie  dty. 

There  was  no  harry.  They  could  take 
them  as  easily  as  they  chosa  They  had  a 
month  to  idle  away  over  churches  and 
picture  galleries,  instead  of  the  proverbial 
week  of  the  frenzied  tourists.  And  Adrian 
Lyle  drew  out  a  short  and  interesting 
programme  for  the  first  day,  and  even 

eye  a  half  promise  to  play  depone  for  it 
fore  they  parted  for  the  nieht 

Then  they  exchanged  cards  and  shook 
hands  very  heartOy;  but  after  Kenyon 
had  left  mm,  Adrian  Lyle,  in  a  sudden  fit 
of  restlessness,  called  a  gondola  and  went 
out  over  the  dark  quiet  waters  oi  the 
Grand  GanaL  He  watched  the  lights  die 
6ut,  the  mists  arise,  Uie  soft  hudi  and 
peace  of  night  steal  over  the  sleeping  ci^, 
and  ffradufdly  the  spell  of  its  calm  stole 
over  himself.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  he  came  back  to  the  hotel  A 
solitary  figure  was  standing  Irjr  the  st^ 
smokinff.  -  It  drew  back  to  let  the  visitor 
pass.  Adrian  Lyle  gave  one  of  his  qui<^, 
searching  glances  at  the  face.  Then  he 
stiurted,  and  looked  again,  but  the  man 
had  turned  his  back. 

«  Who  is  that  ItaUan  t "  Lyle  asked  of 
the  porter,  in  EugUslL 

''That!"  and  the  man  followed  the 
glance  of  the  keen  bright  eyes  somewhat 
stupidly — "  oh  I  that — he  is  the  atten- 
dant— valet — courier — what  you  call— of 
Milord  Kenyon,  who  arrived  to^ay." 

"Kenyon's  servant,"  muttered  Adrian 
Lyle  as  he  walked  on  and  ascended  the 
stairs.  ''  Hum — I  must  be  mistaken  1  It 
can't  be  the  man  I  thought.  I  am 
getting  fanciful,  I  do  believe  ! " 


CHAPTER  IIL      MOONLIGHT  AND  ROMANCE. 

"We  have  been  here  a  whole  week," 
said  Oretchen,  leaning  out  of  her  window 
and  looking  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
rippleless  water.  "And  it  has  rained 
almost  every  day.  Mr.  Lyle  is  right  when 
he  speaks  of  'water — ^water  everywhera  ' 

"Yes!"  said  Kenyon,  lairing  himself 
ladly  on  one  arm  from  the  couch  where  he 
was  stretched.  <'I  don't  biow  what  we 
should  have  done  without  him.  And  he 
has  reaUy  tau^t  you  some  English  at  last" 

"  H#  iBMkwme  say  tbenameofeverythiDg 


in  English  that  I  want  to  know,"  aaid 
Gretchen  laughing.  "  It  is  so  funny ;  onl} 
I  cannot  what  yon  call— c(mstruct— h) 
sentences  yet"   . 

"That  will  come  all  in  good  time,"  said 
Kenvon  graciously.  "  Tou  are  very  qdck 
at  pKkinffup  things,  my  child." 

"Am  If"  she  said,  looking  pleased  at 
his  praise.    "  Oh  I  am  so  gbd.    I  hsTE 
always  feared  yon  might  think  me  stqiil 
Indeed  I  think  I  am,  for  I  cannot  reman- 
ber  half  of  what  we  hare  seen,  or  the 
names  of  those  pictures  yon  have  toU  me 
are  so  famous ;  and  I  look  at  Ihe  guide- 
book and  I  say  I  have  seen  SmMsra^ 
and  the  Doges'  Palace,  and  the  Gampaiiile; 
I  have  been  in  Santa  Maria  della  Sahte, 
and  the  Frari ;  I  have  gased  at  Gsaers^ 
Monument^  and  Titian's  altar-pieoea,  md 
the  Church  of  the  Jesuits;  Ihavewsndml 
over  the  Sialto  Bridge,  and  roamed  through 
the  Accademia  delh  Bella  Arti ;  and  yet 
when  I  begin  to  think  of  what  I  haresen, 
I  get  quite  confused.    Now,  Mr.  Lyiecin 
tell  you  Uie  chief  point  of  interest  in  eadi 
^ace,    and    the    very    pictures  in  the 
Doges'   Palace,  while  I   only  rememlMr 
the  ceilings  I  Ah  I  but;  Neale,  aretheynot 
nand,  Uiose  ceilings  1   And  what  rooms! 
Bow  I  should  love  to  have  seen  tksi 
peopled  by  those  wondnful  noUes  in  their 
pomp  and  pride ! " 

"  A  pomp  and  pride  that  at  best  iru 
very insecure,"remarked  Kenyon.  ^Fancf 
some  one  stealing  up  the '  Giants'  Staircaw ' 
and  just  popping  a  letter  in  the  fi  ' 
moutL  Then  suspicion  —  spying — if\ 
noundng.  Once  d^ouncedi  thevielB&' 
seized — examined — sentenced.  Ni 
is  heard  again  of  his  fate.  He  disap; 
On  the  whole,  my  love,  the  Ti 
nobles  had  not  sudi  a  good  time  of  it 
you  may  suppose.  To  be  of  higbsank 
hold  an  office  of  State  was  to  be 
object  of  suspicion,  jeidouqr,  intrigue^ 
often  a  victim  of  treachery.  But  eooogjk 
of  Venetian  history.  Lyle  has  been  atii 
aU  day.  What  does  the  weather  kxdc  lild 
to-night  ? 

"It     is     beantifnl— superb  1" 
Oretchen  eagerly.    "And  warm  too, 
summer.    Will  you  take  me  out  in 
gondola   to  follow  the  "Campagnia  d 

?ittori,''  as  yon  have  so  often  pronusedl 
'ou  can't  say  it  is  too  cold  to-nighti'' 
"Very  well,"  assented  Kenyon;  "^ 
we  will  go  by  ourselves,  and  leave  Lyli 
bddnd  for  anoe.  Imnstsay,  thov^hetf 
chary  enough  of  his  company.  ^„ 
never  come-anywlMv  with  us  linsskad.     | 
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"  He  is  vexy  nice,"  said  Gretchen  timplj, 
"and  vexy  deyer,  and  vexy  kind.'' 

"  Don't  praise  him  too  miich,  or  I  shall 
be  jealonsy"  laoghed  Kenvon,  coming  over 
to  her  side  as  she  still  leant  against  the 
open  casement 

"Jealous,"  she  echoed,  regarding  him 
with  a  little  piuzled  fi^wn.  "  What  does 
that  mean  f  '^ 

•<It  means  that  yon  are  to  have  no 
thought  or  admiraticm  for  any  one  but  me/' 
he  answered  smiling,  as  his  lips  kissed  t^e 
pietty,  puckered  brow.  "  Is  Uiat  hard  to 
Tmdentondt" 

''Oh,  no :  very  easy,"  die  sighed.  "In- 
dead,  I  think  it  is  becaose  my  heart  is  so 
fall  of  you  that  I  cannot  remember  half  of 
what  I  see  or  hear.  The  Dandolos,  and 
FaUero,  and  Barbarossa,  and  all  the  other 
groat  uA  celebiated  people  fade  into  utter 
inaignificance  badde  yon,  and  my  memory 
of  jon,  and  aQ  the  great  and  wonderf  m 
haroinais  you  have  brouRht  into  my  life." 
He  kissed  her  hurriedly,  but  he  did  not 
meet  her  eyes. 

"If  we  stay  here  talking  we  shall  miss 
the  music,"  he  said.  "I  think  I  hear  your 
fafourite  tenor  already." 

Adrian  Lyle  was  standing  on  the  terrace 
when  he  saw  the  two  weU-known  figures 
approaching.  Eenyon  summoned  one  of 
the  hotel  gcmdolas,  and  assisted  his  wife  in. 
They  both  nodded  to  their  new  friend,  but 
gave  him  no  invitation  to  join  them. 

''We  are  going  to  foUow  the  music," 
said  Gretchen,  in  her  clear,  young  voice ; 
and  then  the  gondoliers  nosed  t^ir  oars, 
and  the  black  and  gold  prow  of  the  gon- 
dola glided  slowly  from  sight. 

For  a  moment  his  grave  eyes  followed  it 
mnsmgly  and  half  saidly.  Then  he  sum- 
moned another  with  but  a  sipgle  rower, 
and,  drawing  his  broad  felt  hat  down  over 
his  eyes,  followed  in  the  wake  of  tiiat 
doaky  shape,  whose  gold  prow  flashed  like 
a  beacon  in  the  clear,  pale  moonlight 

Gretchen  had  thrown  herself  back  on  the 
soft  cushions;  her  hand  stole  into  Kenyon's; 
her  soft  eyes  drank  in  the  magic  and  beauty 
of  the  scene  with  all  a  child's  wonder  and 
enjoyment  of  what  is  seen  for  the  "  first 
time." 

There  is  no  after  sorcery  to  compare  with 
the  magic  of  those  worda 

Coloured  lights  were  flashing  over  the 
water,  revealing  dusky  palaces ;  the  dark, 
gliding  shapes  of  gondolas  diot  hither  and 
tluther,  or  idly  floated  like  their  own. 
Kenyon  had  ordered  the  men  to  row  them 
bevond  the  usual  extent  of  the  "  water- 


drive,"  and,  after  a  while,  they  found  them- 
selves approaching  the  mirage-Uke  Islands 
of  t^e  Lagoons.  Here  the  water  was  al- 
most deserted,  and  the  far-off  stretch  of  the 
Euganeian  Hills  looked  like  a  shadowy 
belt  set  in  a  silver  frame  of  snow  and 
moonlight 

The  gondoliers  paused  on  their  oars.  A 
soft  shaidow  of  cloud  passed  over  the  sky, 
enveloping  tiie  scene  in  a  doak  of  mystic 
darkness;  a  darkness  relieved  here  and 
there  by  some  straggling  moonbeamu 

A  moment^  and  then  the  stillness  was 
br^en.  The  hushed  air  seemed  to  tremble 
with  a  sound  that  thrilled  the  very  dark- 
ness, the  sound  of  a  great  and  glorious 
human  voice.  Gretchen  started  and  caught 
her  breaUi,  but  the  words  she  would  have 
uttered  died  on  her  lips,  and  left  her  tranced 
in  the  ecstasy  of  listening. 

The  soul  of  the  singer  seemed  to  fill  that 
thxobbuig  melody  ai^  let  itself  loose  in 
passionate  prayer — prayer  that  rose  in 
higher,  and  purer,  and  grander  utterance 
till  the  waves  of  sound  found  wings  that 
bore  it  upwards  to  the  vaulted  sky,  and 
th^re  its  last  faint,  echo  died. 

Gretchen  turned  to  her  husband.  The 
tears  were  fidUng  down  her  cheeks;  her 
lips  were  pale  and  trembling. 

"Oh  I"  she  cried,  "who  is  it?  What 
is  it  1  It  seems  to  draw  me,  and  draw 
me  like  invisible  hand&  It  is  like  nothing 
earthly  at  alL" 

"No,  it  is  not,"  he  answered,  also 
strangdy  moved.  "But,  no  doubt^  it  is 
one  of  the  singers  from  the  churches. 
Some  of  them  have,  magnificent  voices.  I 
daresay  he  is  trying  the  effect  of  some  new 
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"  I  did  not  think  there  could  be  such  a 
voice,  except  in  Heaven,"  Gretchen  said 
sofdy,  and  her  eyes  tried  to  pierce  the 
sending  darkness.  There  were  two  or 
three  barcas  and  a  gondola  or  two  scattered 
about  Doubtless  the  music  had  attracted 
tJiem,  but  they  began  to  drift  away  one 
after  the  other,  and  Kenyon  ordered  his 
own  men  back  by  way  of  the  Canareggia 
"  Ah,"  he  sighed  contentedlyr  as  he  looked 
at  Gretchen^  lovely  face,  "  this  is  Venice  aa 
it  diould  be.  The  Venice  of  one's  dreams. 
Moonlight — ^music — ^fair  women — ^love.  It 
isUkeadream.  Even  you" — ^and  he  touched 
her  hand  softly — "even  you  look  like  a 
dream." 

She  turned  to  him  with  soft  and  serious 
eyes.  "  Let  us  go  on  dreaming,"  she  said. 
"  Paint  me  a  picture  of  what  Venice  wa&" 

"  Verv  welL"  he  said,  meetinir  her  fancv  I 
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with  eqoal  readiness.  ^'Time  has  gone 
back — she  is  stili  Qaeen  of  the  Adriatio. 
In  yonder  Palazzo  rales  some  mighty  Doga 
He  steps  down  the  marble  stairway  to  where 
the  gilded  and  canopied  gondola  of  state 
awaits  him.  It  is  a  geua  night.  From  every 
marble  palace,  and  at  every  flight  of  steps 
glide  forth  the  gondolas  of  the  nobles. 
They  advance  and  float  in  stately  procession 
over  the  glittering  waters.  Can  yon  not 
see  the  fairy  fleet,  brilliant  with  lights  and 
costly  robes  and  dazzling  jewels,  and  the 
beauty  of  Mr  woment  The  air  is  fall  of 
mosic,  and  voices  rise  and  fall  with  the 
silvery  cadence  of  its  rhythm.  In  yonder 
gondola,  with  its  dasky  hood,  some  fair 
dame  reclines,  her  beauty  jealously 
hidden  from  the  crowd's  admiring  eyes. 
Some  one  is  beside  her.  Her  lover — or  a 
bridegroom  newly  wedded.  He  is  whisper- 
ing vows  of  eternal  adoration.  In  the  soft 
gloom  her  liquid  eyes  look  up  to  meet  his 
own.  He  takes  her  white  hand  and  raises 
it  to  his  lips.  He  tells  her  all  else  is  a 
dream  but  love,  such  love  as  thein — ^for 
they  are  young,  and  the  world  is  very  fair,' 
and  life--ah,  how  beautifial  life  can  be  when 
one  loves  I " 

The  dying  cadence  of  some  distant  music 
fell  across  his  last  words  like  a  sigh,  and  a 
momentary  silence  reigned  in  that  charmed 
region  of  moonlight  and  romance.  Kenyon's 
eyes  sought  that  sweet  child-faca  **  Why, 
Gretchen,  tears  f  "  he  murmured  in  surprise. 
**  Have  my  fancies  made  you  sad  f  " 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  hdf  smiling,  and 
shaking  the  bright  drops  from  her  long 
lashes ;  "  not  sad,  only ^ 

**  Only  what,  sweetheart  f  " 

"Does  love— last!"  she  asked,  timidly 
raising  the  childish  eyes  to  his ;  but  they 
were  not  childish  now,  only  very  earnest 
and  very  solemn. 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  he  answered  her, 
"  such  love  as  ours.  What  could  change 
that,  my  own  f " 

« I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  simply. 
"Nothing,  it  seems  now;  but  those  lovers 
of  whom  you  spoke — they  too  were  happy 
once,  and  on*  these  same  waters  breathed 
these  same  words  of  ours !    And  yet " 

"  But  they  are  dead,  sweetheart,  and  so 
love  is  over  for  them." 

"Ah,  no,"  she  interrupted  quickly. 
J*  Do  not  say  that,  Neala  Love  cannot  die, 
it  seems  to  me.  For  it  is  of  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  lives,  and  all  in  it  that  is  pure  and 
beautifiil  and  true  lives  also,  and,  if  I  died 
to-night,  I  know  I  should  take  to  heaven 
your  memory  and  my  thoughts  of  you,  and 


there  they  would  be  with  me,  waitb^ 
waiting— till  God  gave  you  Iwck  to  m 
again.".  .... 

A  child — well,  Neale  Kenyon  had  esHed 
her  that  and  tiioaght  of  her  as  that  often 
enough,  but  as  he  listened  to  her  wofdi 
andl  ooked  down  at  the  rapt  and  sesioai 
ftoe,  he  knew  that  it  was  no  child's  hesrt 
he  had  won  to  his  keeping,  no  child's  tool 
that  looked  forth  from  those  tofdy  soknn 
eyes.  And  just  as  a  chOd's  innocent  wofdi 
touch  boldly  the  key-note  of  some  hmg- 
hidden  truth,  so  did  Gretchen's  words  strike 
loud  and  clear  the  chords  of  an  unchangmg 
faith  and  thrill  his  soul  with  their  hauntiDg 
echoes. 

"  You  love  me  far  too  well,"  he  muttered 
hoarsely.  "  Indeed,  chOd,  I  am  not  worth 
it    No  man  is." 

"But  you  are,  or  I  believe  you  so,  aad 
that  is  enough  for  me.  How  jrou  hsve 
changed  all  my  life  1  Why,  you  are  like  a 
magician  who  suddenly  says  '  Wish,'  ind 
then  everything  is  beautiful  I  know  life 
cannot  always  be  a  dream,  but  I  am  too 
happy  to  wake — ^yet  I  cannot  fancy  tint 
such  things  as  sorrow,  and  shame,  and 
misery  exist ;  but  I  am  sure  that  men  and 
women  can  become  great  and  heroic  through 
love,  for  it  makes  one  strong  and  brave, 
and  ready  to  dare  all  things.  See  how 
brave  it  made  me ! " 

The  innocent  words  were  like  a  dagger 
thrust.  He  laughed  a  little  constrainedly. 
"  My  child,  you  are  like  aU  your  sex,  only 
too  ready  to  deify  your  idol  of  clay.  Yon 
won't  reason,  you  only  feeL" 

"  You  have  told  me  there  is  noreasonin 
love." 

"No  more  there  is,  sweetheart  A  man's 
general  strength  of  character  may  serve 
him  in  moat  other  cases,  but  when  he  lovee 
he  is  mastered." 

"  As  you  were,  Neale  f  " 

"  As  I  was,  little  witch,  and  as  many 
another  of  my  sex  has  been,  and  still  is  to 
ba" 

"  Mr.  Lyie  says  a  man  can  never  do 
anything  at  variance  with  his  nature.  If 
it  is  weak,  shifty,  false,  so  will  it  control 
and  guide  his  actions." 

"Ah— Mr.  Lyle,"  muttered  Kenyon. 
"  He  is  a  different  type  of  man  from  me. 
All  characters  are  not  alike,  any  more  than 
all  natures.  As  one  is,  one  is.  It  is  absurd 
to  expect  a  man  to  be  self-denying,  heroic, 
unselfish,  when  Nature  has  denied  him  the 
very  faculties  needful  for  such  virtuei 
As  well  blame  him  that  his  features  are  not 
classical,  or  his  height  fidls  short  of  laa- 
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Jeity.    Now,  Admn  Ljrle  ii  a  man  oat  oat 

oil  grand  linea.    He  is  meant  for  great 

tiiiiigBi  and  he  nnconBciooflly  dwarfii  or- 

diBttrj  mortals  into  insignifinance  or  mean- 

no«L     He  can't   help  doing   it     Those 

Mod  eyes  <rf  his  look  beyond  the  mere 

mel  ol  petty  hnman  motiTes  and  soar  to 

he^ts   that  dazzle  oDdinaiy  powers  of 

TiHon.    Mr.  Lyle  eoold  not  do  a  mean  or 

selfiBh  aetion.    He  moij^j  cooId  not    Bat 

then  what  it  costs  him  nothing  to  avoid,  it 

might  cost  a  weaker  nature  a  lifetime  of 

itrag^ing   and   soffering.      The  hnman 

mindis  a  Tery  complex  machine^  my  child. 

Some  peq^  never  master  its  meohaniftini 

sad  sie  cooseqoently  always  myore  or  less 

imlty  of  action.  Others  can  dissect^  organise, 

•errann  it  at  a  glance,  and  with  scarce  an 

effoat 

/•Well,"  mid  Gretchen,  with  a  Uttle 
•sk^  "  if  year  character  is  not  as  grand  as 
Ifr.  I^le'i^  it  is  more  sympathetic^  and 
yoo  do  not  frighten  me  as  he  does." 
"Soes  ho  fn^^hten  yon,  sweet  t " 
^'He  is  so  very,  veir  good,"  die  an- 
^weied  gravely.     ''And  I  think,  if   he 
Jbew  what  I  have  done,  and  how  I  deceived 
and  disobeyed  mv  relatives,  he  woold  think 
me  very  wicked. ' 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Kttiyon 
hitfriedly,  ''don't  ever  tell  him  anytliW 
sboat — that  Sarely  he  hasn't  asked 
yout" 

'^Oh,  no,  he  never  asks  one  anything — 
-only  leads  one  on  to  tell  him  what  is  in 
one's  heart  I  woold  not  mind  confessing 
anything  to  hitn,  bat  I  dread  having  to 
teU  the  priests." 

"Yon  mast  confess  only  to  me  now," 
said  Kenycn  tenderly.  "  I  will  not  have 
any  other  man,  be  he  twMity  times  a  priest, 
•topping  between  yoar  heart  and  mine." 

"And  I  do  not  with  it — ^now,"  she  an- 
swered with  sadden  passicm,  as  she  tomed 
her  eyes  to  his.  '*  For  yoa  are  all  in  all 
to  mo — clover,  hosband,  priest ;  sometimes, 
I  think,  my  heavtti  too,  for  there  woold  be 
■0  heaven  for  me  where  yon  were  not" 

'<  Oh,  hash,  hash  1"  he  cried  "  Do  not 
^say  sooh  things.  Indeed  I  am  not  worth 
thoaghia  like  yoors :  and  some  day — some 

day " 

"No,  no,^'  she  intemq»ted;  "for  os 
there  mutt  be  no  '  some  day '  when  I  shall 
regret  or  yoa  will  repent.  Love  like  oars 
can  never  change  and  never  dia" 

It  was  the  old,  sweet  story  in  its  oldest, 
sweetest  form.  The  yoong  idolatry  of 
passion — tiie  first  oatq^ring  of  a  natare 
formed   to  love^  and  to  love  with  the 


blindness,  and  the  pathos,  and  the  trost, 
that  are  at  once  love's  blessing  and  love's 
coiae. 

The  cold  years  of  isolation  had  bat 
left  her  all  the  more  eager  for  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  and  lent  to  both  a  spell  far 
stronger  than  they  woold  otherwise  have 
held  Soch  love  as  sorroonded  her  now 
was  like  a  diarmed  and  sacred  thing.  Its 
beaaty  grew  with  every  hoar;  its  sanctity 
with  every  thooght  The  leaves  of  her 
sool  opened  one  ov  one,  as  a  flower  to  the 
49anlicpt;  and  drank  in  joy,  and  coloor,  and 
fragrance,  with  each  day  that  paeeed 

The  change  that  had  come  to  her  some- 
times startled  Kenyon  himself.  It  was  as 
if  a  lovely  statne  had  warmed  and  bladied 
with  life,  and  moved  beside  him,  drinking 
in  new  ihooghts,  new  hopes,  new  raptores 
every  hoar.  Her  whole  face  and  form  had 
gained  new  loveliness,  and  seemed  to  thrill 
with  the  glory  and  gladness  of  the  life  she 
breathed ;  and,  with  this  new-created  glow 
and  fire  throbbing  in  brain  and  pidse,  die 
woold  torn  to  tl^  creator  of  it  all  in  one 
domb,  passionate  impolse  of  worship,  and 
weim  for  very  joy  opon  his  breast 

He  was  her  world — ^her  life.  He  might 
have  been  her  sool  and  conscience  too^  had 
he  so  willed.  In  the  limitless  adoration  she 
yielded,  his  word  was  her  law.  It  might 
have  made  a  great  natare  homble  to  be  so 
loved ;  hot  to  a  lesser  one  the  conscioosness 
<rf  so  UtUe  meriting  it,  was  a  constantly- 
recorring  sting. 

Kenyon  woold  rather  she  loved  him  as 
other  women  had  loved  him.  Poor,  blind 
little  Gretchen  1  who  thooght  that  for  him 
the  world  had  never  even  held  "other 
women" — that  she  to  him,  as  he  to  her, 
was  "first  and  last  and  alL" 

They  had  been  silent  a  l<mg  time.  Their 
gondola  had  drifted  away  uom  the  track 
of  the  odiers.  In  the  violet  dosk  of  the 
sky  the  stars  had  slowly  ^thered,  lighting 
it  from  end  to  end  \vith  profase  and 
prodigal  brilliance. 

"  I^  yott  know,  Gretchen,"  said  Kenyon 
soddenly,  "that  I  have  often  longed  to  ask 
yon  a  qoestion ;  only,  somehow,  I  feared 
yoa  woold  not  onderstandf  Yoo  know 
nothing  of  social  conventionalities.  Eight 
or  wrong  to  yoo  are  simply  based  on  feel- 
ing ;  not  on  the  prejodices  of  the  world. 
Is  yoor  love  of  the  natare  that  woold  make 
sacrifices  f — that  woold  only  ask  to  make 
me  happy,  and,  dobg  so,  find  its  highest 
content )" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  simply.  "  Failing 
yoor  happiness,  it  woold  seek  nothing  more 
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on  earth.    You  are  my  world — my  life  too, 
I  think." 

Her  voice  trembled  greatly,  and  his  own 
was  not  steady  either,  as  it  answered  those 
wistful,  passionate  words : 

"  And  you  shall  be  my  world  too.  There 
is  something  sacred  in  a  mutual  vow,  dear 
heart,  and  love  like  ours  is  sacred,  as 
neither  form  nor  rite  could  make  it.  You — 
you  do  not  understand.  No ;  why  should 
you !  You  would  not  be  happy  without 
me — ah,  I  know  it !~  nor  I  wiUiout  you. 
And  life  is  a  poor  thing  at  best,  and  its 
chances  of  happiness  are  few.  Let  us  hold 
ours  fast  and  close  while  we  can." 
'  And  something  in  her  heart  seemed  to 
echo,  cold  and  cmll,  <'  while  we  can  I" 

PARACELSUS. 


A  NAME  more  or  less  familiar  to  those 
who  dive  into  quaint  and  curious  volumes 
of  forgotten  lore;  a  name  also  not  un- 
familiar to  that  somewhat  nebulous  per- 
sonage, *'  the  seneral  reader ;  ^  a  name,  too, 
with  a  fine  tJchemical  flavour  and  mys- 
terious suggestiveness ;  but  a  name  not  con- 
veying much  in  the  way  of  impression  and 
association  to  ordinary  individuals. 

Who  and  what  was  Paracelsus !  Is  it  a 
real  name,  or  the  assumed  name  of  a  real 
personage  ?  If  assumed,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
If  our  readers  will  follow  us  for  a  little,  we 
will  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon  a 
diark  but  yet  curiously-interesting  subject. 

"Paracelsus,"  according  to  Robert  Brown- 
ing, **  thought,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  that 
knowledge  was  the  summum  bonum,  and 
retired  to  a  seat  of  learning  to  acquire  it 
But  at  twenty-eight  he  was  still  unsatisfied, 
and  then  made  acquaintance  with  an  Italian 
poet,  who  induced  him  to  seek  the  summum 
bonum  in  love.  Again  he  was  dissatisfied 
and  disappointed,  and  finally  resolved  to 
devote  hkaself  <  to  know  and  to  enjoy.' " 

Hus,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very 
informing ;  so  let  us  try  another  instructor. 
"  Paracelsus,"  says  Dr.  Brewer,  "  is  reported 
to  have  kept  a  small  devil  in  the  pommel  of 
his  sword,  and  he  favoured  metallic  sub- 
stances for  medicines,  while  GkJen  preferred 
herbs.''  Here,  then,  we  may  gather  some 
light,  for  we  gain  a  distinct  impression 
of  a  Medical  nactitioner  upon  reformed 
methods,  with  a  spice  of  the  supernatural 
This,  in  brief,  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  real  Paracelsus,  who  was  not  quite  the 
same  personage  as  the  Paracelsus  of  Brown- 
ing.   But  wli^t  of  that  f 


"The  Itfe  of  eveiy  man,"  wrote  Carlyle, 
in  describing  a  modernised  and  c<»nipted 
version  of  Uie  great  Paracelsus,  in  tiie 
person  of  thainfamoos^Oagliostro,  "the  life 
even  of  the  meanest  man,  it  were  good  to 
remember,  is  a  poem;  perfect  in  all 
manner  of  Aristotelian  requisites;  with 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  with  pra- 
plexities  and  solutions ;  with  its  Wl- 
strength  and  wazfare  against  Fate;  its 
elegy  and  battle  singing,  oomtige  maned 
by  crime,  everywhere  me  two  trasic  ele- 
ments of  Pity  and  Fear;  above  a]0,vitii 
supernatural  machinery  enough— for  was 
not  the  man  bom  out  of  Nonentity  f  didb 
not  die,  and,  miraculously  vanishmg,  refenn 
thither  r' 

&  Thomas  Browne,  himself  a  phyaeba, 
is  very  severe  upon  Paracelsus,  wioM, 
" singularity"  he  characterises  as  " intole- 
rable," because  "  he  hath  reviled,  not  only 
the  authors  but  almost  all  the  leaning  tht 
went  before  him."  This,  indeed,  seenuito 
have  been  the  great  mistake  of  our  medicine- 
man, and  was  the  cause  of  all  his  woes.  Tet 
more  men  than  Paracelsus,  and  man  le- 
centlv,  have  found  the  unwisdom  d  oppoi' 
ing  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  a  whole 
faculty  of  medicine.  But,  curiously  enoa^ 
the  learned  physician  of  Norwich  was  lb- 
posed  to  regard  as  more  "  vmtable"  those 
petensions  of  "thephilosopher's  stone,  poti- 
ble  gold,  or  any  of  those  arcana,  ytherAij 
Paracelsus,  that  died  himself  atforty-seten, 
gloried  that  he  could  make  ot&er  men  im- 
mortal." 

We  diall  see  about  these  pretensionB 
presently ;  meanwhile,  let  us  not  f oraet  to 
mark  with  regard  to  the  same,  tiiat  oki  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  considered  them,  "al- 
though extremely  difficult,  and  tantnm 
non  infesible ;  yet  are  they  not  impossible; 
nor  do  they  (rightly  understood)  impose 
any  violence  on  Nature." 

Concerning  the  little  devil  in  the  pommel 
of  the  sword,  old  Burton,  who  wrote  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,''  was  also  ex- 
ercised. But  he  thought  it  not  at  all  im- 
f»robable,  for,  sud  he,  "  tfaue  air  is  not  so 
uU  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all  times 
of  invisible  devils.  They  counterfeit  sons 
and  moons,  and  sit  on  ships'  masts;  th^ 
cause  whirlwinds  of  a  sudden,  and  tempes- 
tuous storms,  which,  though  our  meteo^ 
ologists  generally  refer  to  natural  caae^ 
yet  I  am  of  Bo(Une's  ndnd,  they  are  more 
often  caused  by  those  aerial  derils  in  their 
several  quarters."  Cardan's  father,  he 
avers,  had  "an  aerial  devil  bound  to  him 
for eight4aid-twenty years;"  "others wear 
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them  in  zinga.''  Wliy  then  should  not 
FttAoefani  "  wear  "  one  in  tiie  pommel  of 
hisswoidl 

Why  not,  indeed,  8iiice»  as  Mr.  Mon- 

oare  Conway  reminds  osi  in   ages   past 

eyery  raceeonve  diacovery  of  sdenoe,  and 

every  invention  of  material  benefit  to  man, 

was  belieTed  by  prieatridden  peoples  to 

have  been  aeoiuea  by  oompact  with  the 

devil)    As  Prcxnetheas  was  *' aappressod " 

by  Jove,  80,  in  the  ^fiddle  Ages,  were  many 

nsn  engaged  in  leritimate  scientific  re- 

aesich,  "sapprossod"  by  the  priests.    The 

tunt  il  sorcery  hong  round  every  effort  to 

aeqinre  knowledge  oat  of  the  customary 

dnonslBL   We  nMd  only  recall  one  instance 

m  our  own  country — ^Sogor  Bacon,  with 

legicd  to  whom,  "  in  the  priestly  wtusper 

4^  chflBUSt's  crucible  grew  to  a  wizara's 

canUnHL*' 

Thoaas  De  Quincey  wrote  a  learned  essay 
with  the  object  of  proviug  that  Free- 
Huuoniy  is  nmther  more  nor  less  than 
Sonoromnism  modified  by  those  who 
tnuqdanted  it  into  England.  The  original 
Fwwraasona,  he  contended,  were  a  society 
which  arose  out  of  the  Bodcrucian  mania, 
between  1633  and  1646,  and  their  object 
was  Magic  in  the  ELabbalistic  sense — that 
is,  "  the  occult  wisdom  transmitted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  and  matured 
by  Chnst;  to  communicate  this  when 
thsy  had  it,  to  search  for  it  when  they 
had  it  not,  and  both  under  an  oath  of 
wKncy"  The  interest  of  this  hypothesis 
to  us  just  now  rests  on  this,  that  Bosicru- 
cismsm  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
^slem  of  Kabbalism,  Theosophy,  and 
Aiehemy,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had  spread  juretty  well  over  all  Europe. 
Its  eeotre«  however,  was  in  Germany,  and 
the  man  who  did  most,  by  teaching  and 
writii^  to  s(«ead  the  movement  was 
ParacdsuB.  One  of  the  principal  "Kab- 
balistie  oonceitB  " — ^which  were  dra?m  from 
the  propheciea  of  the  Old  Testameut — was 
that  in  die  seventeenth  century  "a  great 
and  general  reformation  was  believed  to  be 
impending  over  the  human  race,  as  a  necas- 
Bsry  forerunner  to  the  day  of  judgment." 
P^ffacelsus,  who  predicted  the  comet  of 
1572,  characterised  it  as  the  sign  and 
harbinger  of  the  approaching  revolution, 
and  *'thu8  fixed  upon  it  the  expectation 
sod  deeire  of  a  world  of  fanatics."  But 
another  prophecy  of  Paracelsus  still  more 
associated  him  with  the  Bosicrudans,  and 
inferentially  with  the  Freemasons*  He 
predicted  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
I^Spu>er(Hr  BudoliA  there  would  be  found 


"three   treasures   that   had  never   been 
revealed  before  that  tima" 

De  Qnincey  points  out  how,  in  or  about 
1610,  there  appeared  three  curious  books 
which  '*in  a  very  strange  way  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  iRosicrucian  order  as  a 
distinct  society.'^  But  as  it  is  with  Para- 
celsus, and  not  with  the  order  of  the  Bosy 
Gross,  that  he  have  to  do  at  present,  we 
must  refer  tiie  reader  who  deairea  to 
pursue  the  subject  to  De  Qcdncey's 
remarkable  essay. 

The  association  here  indicated,  however, 
serves  to  explain  the  adoption  of  the 
curious  surname— Paracelsus.  It  was  not 
a  family  or  baptismal  name,  but  was 
adopted,  or  invented,  by  PhOippus  Au- 
reolus  Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hoheur 
heim.  Its  meaning  is  taken  to  be  expres- 
sive of  superiority  to  Gelsus,  the  first 
writer  against  Christianity  and  a  Platonist, 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  supematuraL 
The  significance  of  the  name  adopted  by 
Theophrastus  Bombast  will  be  seen,  when 
it  is  understood  that  his  dongn  was  to 
reform  the  Church  of  Christ  by  alliance 
with  the  occult — to  wed  magic  with  reli- 
gion, medicine  with  morals.  "The  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  is  the  beginning  of 
supernatural  power,'*  this  was  his  o?m 
maxim. 

The  history  and  doctrines  of  this  re 
markable  man— even  De  Quincey  owned 
that  amidst  all  his  follies  he  must  ever  be 
accounted  "  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  mind  " — used  to  have  j^werful 
attraction  for  the  present  writer  m  years 
past  Quite  recently  the  memory  of  former 
studies  has  been  revived  by  the  appearance 
of  a  book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franz  Hart- 
mann,  professing  togive  the  life  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  teachnisg  of  Paracelsus.  It 
is  somewhat  of  a  <maotic  book,  and  is 
deeply  tingled  with  Spiritualism,  Mysticism, 
ana  a  variety  of  other  <<  isms."  But  we 
may  cull  something  from  it,  and  from 
other  sources,  which  will  interest  our 
readers,  and  perhaps  suggest  a  new  line  of 
thought  to  them. 

Dr.  Hartmann,  it  may  be  observed, 
differs  from  some  of  the  encydopadias  and 
biographies  as  to  the  date  of  me  birth  of 
Paracelsus.  He  gives  it  as  1493,  while 
others  put  it  at  1490  and  1491,  but  the 
point  is  not  material,  except  to  persons 
of  severe  accuracy.  The  place  of  birth 
was  a  village  some  two  hours'  walk  from 
Zurich,  called  Maria-Einsiedeln — or  more 
familiarly  Einsiedeln — now  "a  place  of 
pilgrimafi:&'' 
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The  family,  however,  was  Grennan  and 
of  ancient  line — the  Bombaats  yon  Hohen- 
heim — Hohenheim  being  an  ancient  castle 
at  Plinningen,  near  Stuttgart.  One  (George 
Bombast  von  Hohenheim  was  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  of  St  John. 

So  mn<m  for  family:  now  for  pro- 
fession. The  father  of  Paracelsus  was 
WllUam  Bombast  yon  Hohenheim,  who, 
haying  studied  medicine,  went  to  Einsie- 
deln  to  establish  himseU  as  a  physician. 
He  there  married  the  matron  of  the 
hospital  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  and  the 
only  child  of  the  union  was  Theophrastua 

From  his  father,  Paracelsus  learned  the 
rudiments  of  alchemy,  surgery,  and  medi- 
cine, and  always  revered  his  memory  as 
not  merely  his  parent  but  also  his  friend 
and  teacher.  Further  instruction  he 
obtained  at  a  monastery  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Savon,  and  later  at  the  UniveTsity 
of  Bdle.  Leaving  college,  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  Abbot  Trithemius  of 
Spanheim  at  Wurzbnrg — one  of  the 
greatest  adepts  of  his  day  in  magic, 
alchemy,  and  astrology — and  then  entered 
the  laboratory  of  the  celebrated  alchemist, 
Sigismund  Fugger,  at  Schwatz  in  Tyrol, 
who,  says  Dr.  Hartmann,  taught  Para- 
celsus "many  a  valuable  secret"  Thus, 
then,  was  the  Alchemist  boUi  bom  and 
made. 

This  is  important  to  remember,  since 
alchemy  is  defined  as  a  science  by  which 
things  may  not  only  be  decompcMed,  but 
recomposed,  and  also  by  wmch  their 
essential  natures  may  be  changed  and 
raised  higher,  or  be  transmuted  mto  each 
oilier.  Chemistry,  we  are  told,  deals 
with  dead  matter  alone,  but  alchemy  uses 
life  as  a  factor.  There  is  a  threefold 
nature,  it  seems,  in  everything,  and  the 
material  and  objective  forms  are  but  the 
lowest  manifestations.  Thereis,forinstance, 
both  solid,  visible,  material  goldj  and  im- 
material, spiritual,  ethereal,  and  invisible 
"astral"  sold — that  is  to  say,  both  gold 
matter  and  goldspiritor  soul.  By  employing 
the  spirituiu  powers  of  one's  own  soul,  one 
may  so  manipulate  the  spiritual  powers  of 
the  soul  of  the  material  object  as  to  give 
them  visible  form.  But  to  do  this  one 
must  use  alchemical  processes,  and  these, 
we  are  assured,  can  only  be  undertaken  by 
one  who  is  an  alchemist  by  birth  and 
education.  Hence,  the  peculiar  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  renowned  Paracelsus. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  In,  or  about  1525,  Paracelsus 
went  to  BMe,  and  was  there  appointed  by 


the  Oity  Council   Professor    of   Phyae, 
Medicine,  and  Surgery,  with  a  considenUe 
salary.    He  at  once  set  aboat  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures,  in  which  he  overturned 
all  the  doctrines  of  Galen  and  the  aceeptod 
authorities,  and  laid  down  doctrinea  of  his 
own.    He  also,  in  his  capaci^  of  City 
Physician,  introduced  a  rule  for  the  aupor- 
vision  of  all  the  apothecaries  of  die  citjr— 
that   they    should    be    subjected    to  la 
examination  as  to  their  personal  fitness  for 
the  business,  and  that  their  drngs  should 
be  inspected  so  as  to  ensure  purity  sad 
moderation  in  prices.    As  a  eonseqneooe^ 
all  the  doctors  and  druggists  of  the  pkee 
were  roused  to  enmity  against  him,  sad 
notwithstanding  his  successes  in  treslog 
disease,  he  was,  after  a  coaple  of  jam 
obliged    to    <*  leave    B&le    secre^  sid 
hurriedly,  in  order  to  avoid   nnplesss&t 
complications."    In  short,  he  had  tofij&r 
his  me,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  wass 
wanderer  on  tiie  face  of  the  earth.  ^  At 
one  time  he  tried  to  settle  as  a  physieiaa 
in  Nuremberg,  yet,  although  he  efbeted 
some  remarkable  cures  there,  he  was  soon 
forced  to  leave  that  place  also.    In  his  win- 
derings  he  traversed  all  Germany,  Hnngaiy, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  found  his  way  to 
Constantinople,  to  Bussia,  to  Tartaiy,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  to  India.      It  is  obtain 
that  he  imbibed  somewhere  the  doctrines  o( 
Occultism  of  tlie  East,  and  it  has  beeo 
lately  pointed  out  what  remarkable  smd- 
larity    there    is    between  the  system  of 
Paracelsus    and    that    of    the     modem 
school  of  Theosophy  which  has  grown  np 
in  India.    With  regard  to  the '' sevenfold 
principles  of  man,"  "  the  qualities  of  the 
astral  body,"   "  the  Elementals,"  and  fo 
forth,  the  works  of  Paracelsus  give  almoet 
the  same  information  as  one  may  find  in 
"  Isis  Unveiled"  and  <<  Esoteric  BuddhisB.'' 
In    1541    he    was    invited   by   Duke 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  himself  a  student  of 
the   secret  arts,    to    settle  in  Salzbmg, 
but  he  lived  there  only  a  few  months,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ibrty-eight  (not  f<^' 
seven,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  said^    Of 
his  death  there  are  conflicting  accoontB. 
One  is  that  he  died  in  a  drunken  brawl ; 
another,   that   he  was    killed  by  a  feu 
received  in  a  scuffle  with  the  emisearies  of 
his  old  enemies,  the  physicians.     What » 
the  truth  will  probably  never  be  known ; 
but  an  examination  of  his  skull  after  death 
revealed  a  fracture,  and  there  is  no  ocm- 
elusive  evidence  that  he  was  of  intemp^nite 
habits.    On  the  contrary,  the  natore  of  hu 
studies  and  the  vast  volume  of  his  writing* 
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indieite  the  neceasttj  of  the  reverse 
'tukbMta. 

Thiihe  shodd  have  had  many  enemies  is 
10  be  wondered  at^  when  we  remember, 
Jk,  Hsrtmann  tells  ns,  that  "  he  over- 
)W  the  enstomary  old-fogyiam  of  the 
phjddsns  and  speculative  philo- 
of  his  sge;  he  proclaimed  new 
I,  theiefore,  nnweloome  ideas;  and  he 
fended  his  mode  of  thinking  in  a  manner 
WM  lither  forcible  than  polite."  On 
other  hand,  we  cannot  recommend  any 
to  seeept  Dr.  Hartmann's  estimate  of 
who  seems  to  suffer  as  much 
the  ezBggeratioii  of  his  disciples  as  by 
of  his  opponentiL  Paracekos  was 
perfect  ssge  and  infidlible  philo- 
,  nor  slt^ether  quack,  charlatan, 
He  was  a  Christian,  and 
If  ittemptad  to  support  his  doc- 
on  those ai  the  Bible;  and  he  was  a 
^jmm  ihilled  beyond  the  medical 
oi  hie  day.  It  was  the  aim  of 
as  anther  writer  has  said,  "  to 
the  progress  of  medicine,  and  to 
Mbre  i^ysicians  a  high  ideaL"  It  is 
that  the  science  of  therapeutics 
more  to  Paracelsus,  than  its  modem 
itioneFB  realise  or  acknowledga  He 
[credited  by  some  with  the  introduction 
^am  into  Western  medical  practice ; 
it  ii  claimed  for  him  by  others  that, 
before  Mesmer,  he  discovered  the 
>us  force  which  is  now  known  as 
On  the  one  side,  he  intro- 
a  wide  application  of  chemical  ideas 
pharmacy  and  therapeutics;  on  the 
other,  he  neutralieed  much  of  the  good 
he  m^ht  have  been  capable  of  by  his 
adherence  to  the  Kabbala,  which  supposes 
a  eomiection  of  every  part  of  the  world  of 
man  with  a  corresponding  part  in  the 
great  world  of  nature.  Macrocosmos  is 
the  universe,  including  all  visible  and  in- 
noUe  things,  Microcosmos  is  the  smaller 
worid  within.  Man  is  a  microcosm  com- 
pared with  the  earth,  and  a  macrocosm 
Bompared  with  an  atom  of  matter;  but 
everything  contained  in  a  macrocosm  in 
I  state  of  developement  is  contained  in  a 
nierocosm  in  germ.  That  is  to  say,  life 
pervades  alike  animate  and  what  we  call 
nanimate  Nature ;  it  is  also  the  cause  of 
natter  and  force.  Nothing  is  without  life, 
ihere  is  no  dead  in  Nature,  and  nothing 
lies  in  Nature.  *' There  is  nothing  cor- 
p<»eal  which  does  not  possess  a  soul  mdden 
n  it.  There  exists  nothing  in  which  is 
act  a  hidden  principle  of  life.    Not  only 


animals,  and  the  biid^  of  the  air,  and  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  but  all  corporeal  ttud 
essential  things  have  life."  *' Matter  is, 
so  to  say,  coagulated  smoke,  and  ia  con- 
nected with  spirit  by  an  intermediate 
principle  which  it  receives  from  the  Spirit 
This  intermediate  link  between  matter  and 
spirit  belongs  to  all  three  kingdoms  of 
Natura" 

This,  then,  is  the  germ  of  the  philosophy 
of  Paracelsus,  who,  applying  it  to  medicine, 
thus  wrote  :  "  I  have  reflected  a  great  deal 
upon  the  magkal  powers  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  I  have  discovered  a  great  many 
secrets  in  Nature,  and  I  will  tm  yon  thi^ 
he  only  can  be  a  true  physician  who  has 
acquired  this  power.  If  our  phyeidans  did 
possess  it^  their  books  might  be  bumt»  and 
their  medicines  be  thrown  into  the  ocean, 
and  the  world  would  be  all  the  m<Nre 
benefited  by  it.  Magic  inventrix  finds 
everywhere  what  is  needed  and  more  than 
will  be  required."  Thus  he  sought^  in 
dealing  with  diseased  organisms,  to  re- 
establuh  the  *' necessary  equilibrium,"  to 
restore  the  lost  vitality  by  attracting  the 
vital  principles  from  living  objects  and 
powers. 

There  is  an  old  Brahminical  doctrine  that 
the  world  came  into  existence  as  an  egg,  laid 
in  water  by  Brahm,  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom. 
Paracelsus  seized  upon  and  symbolised 
this  doctrine,  saying  that^  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  essence,  a  mucilage  is 
formed,  containing  the  germs  of  all  life, 
out  of  which  both  the  lower  and  the 
higher  organisms  are  formed. 

Then  as  to  man.  Man,  he  says,  is  a 
spirit,  and  has  two  bodies,  an  elementary 
and  a  sidereal  one.  When  a  man  dies,  his 
elementary  body  returns  to  the  elements  of 
the  earth,  but  his  sidereal  body  remains, 
after  a  certain  process  of  decomposition, 
to  haunt  the  residence  of  the  deceased, 
and  otherwise  to  follow  his  accustomed 
tracks.  This  is  pretty  much  the  doctrine 
of  modem  Spiritualism. 

But  we  must  not  confound  Magic  with 
Sorcery.  Paracelsus  is  very  severe  on 
sorcerers,  yet  "true  magic"  he  esteemed 
"the  greatest  of  all  natural  sciences,  be- 
cause it  includes  a  kno^edge  of  visible 
and  invisible  Nature.  Besides  being  a 
science,  it  is  also  an  art,  and  cannot  be 
learned  out  of  books,  but  must  be  acquired 
by  practical  experience."  "Magic,"  he 
says,  "is  the  greatest  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  supernatural  powers.  A 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  cannot  be 
obtamed  by   merely   reasoning   logically 
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from  ezlernal  appearances  ezisting  on  the 
phyaical  plane,  but  it  may  be  acquired  by 
obtaining  more  spiritoality,  and  making 
oneself   capable   to  feel  and  to  see  the 
tfamgs  of  the  spirit    It  would  be  well  if 
our  clergymeui   who  are  called  spiritual 
guides,  would   know   more    of   spiritual 
tlungs  ihaxk  what  they  have  read  in  their 
boo&;   and  if  they  had  some  practical 
experience  in  divine  wisdom,  instead  of 
merely  repeating  the  opinions  of  'divines. '" 
From  this  it  wul  be  seen  that  Paracelsus 
desired   to   reform  the   Church  as  well 
as  physic  by  means  of    "true  magic;" 
but  without  a  strong  faith  and  a  powerfol 
imagination,  we  are  assured,  no  one  can 
enter  the  Temple  of  Magia     One  may 
reasonably    wonder   which    of    the    two 
requisites  should  preponderate.    Dr.  Hart- 
mann  appears  to  have  both  qualities  in 
excess,  for  he  gravely  narrates  incidents 
of  ''bewitched  cattle,"  etc.,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  within  his  own  knowledge, 
and  personaUy    vouched  for  by  him   as 
authentic  1 

But  let  us  come  down  from  these  mystic 
heights  before  our  readers  grow  be- 
wildered in  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  We 
want  to  know  something  about  alchemy 
and  astrology. 

Chemhtry,  we  are  told,  deals  with 
physical  matter,  and  may  be  learned  by 
any  one  with  ordinary  intellect  and  appli- 
cation. Alchemy  deals  with  the  astral 
principlbs  of  matter,  and  is  an  art  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  spiritual 
knowledge. 

Astronomy,  again,  deals  with  the  phy- 
sical aspect  of  planets  and  stars,  and 
may  be  studied  by  any  one  able  to  compre- 
hend mathematics,  and  who  possesses 
logic  and  physical  eight.  Astrology  deals 
with  the  psychic  influences  which  &e  souls 
of  planets  and  stars  exert  upon  each  other, 
and  upon  the  microcosm  of  man,  and  is 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  cannot  feel 
the  influences  of  the  stars. 

The  highest  aspect  of  alchemy  is 
"  the  transformation  of  vices  into  virtues, 
by  the  fire  of  love  for  the  good,  the 
purification  of  the  mind  by  suffering, 
the  elevation  of  the  divine  principle  of 
man  over  the  animal  elements  of  his  souL" 
Astrology,  again,  is  intimately  connected 
with  medicine,  magic,  and  alchemy ;  but 
Paracelsus  was  not  a  professional  astrologer, 
and  scornfully  rejected  the  doctrine  that 
the  course  of  the  stars  can  afi'ect  the  fate  of 
a  man« 
He  revelled  more  in  alchemy  in  alliance 


with  astrology.  Thus,  certain  sabttmeoi 
have  the  power  to  absorb  and  retain 
planetary  influences,  and  in  this  wiy 
*'  magic  mirrors  ^  may  be  prepared.  '*I^' 
says  Paracelsus,  **  we  make  a  compositbi 
of  seven  metals  in  the  proper  order  and 
at  the  proper  time,  we  will  obtun  i 
metal  which  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the 
seven.  Such  a  composition  h  ciDed 
'electrum.'  It  contains  not  only  tb 
physical  but  the  astral  virtues  of  the  wm 
metals  that  enter  into  its  compodtion,  and 
the  electrum  is  one  of  the  most  valoaUe 
preparations  known  to  secret  science.  Hie 
ordinary  metals  cannot  be  compared  with 
it  on  account  of  its  magic  power.  Ximd 
made  of  the  electrum  will  imme&tyly 
indicate  if  any  poisonous  substance  m 
been  surreptitiously  put  into  it,  becsoBe  H 
will  begin  to  sweat  on  the  outside!" 

And  now  we  are  going  to  let  our  readen 
into  a  few  of  the  secrets,  in  search  of  wUck 
men  of  old  spent  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes. 

Here^  first,  is  a  prescription  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  gold,  taken  from 
an  old  alchemistical  manuscript. 

Take    equal    parts  of  powdered  iron, 
sublimated  sulphur,  and  crude  antimony. 
Melt  it  in  a  crucible  and  keep  it  in  red! 
heat  for   eight    hours.     Powder  it  andj 
calcine  it  until  tilie  sulphur  is  evaporatei 
Mix  two  parts  of  this  powder  with  ope; 
part  of  calcined  borax,  and  melt  it  a^ 
rowder  and  dissolve  it  in  common  monatie 
acid,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  moderate  heat' I 
for  one  month.    The  fluid  is  then  to  bo 
put  into  a  retort  and  distilled,  and  the  floid 
that  collects  in  the  recipient  (the  ipariatict] 
acid)  is  returned  into  the  retort  and 
distmed,  and  this  is  repeated  three  times ;] 
the  third  time  a  red  powder  will  be  left  in' 
the  retort    This  powder  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  ''menstruum  philosophicum,''  wfaicbj 
is  made  by  pouring  chloride  of  antimony] 
into  water,  filtering  and  evaporating  thtfl 
fluid  to  a  certain  extent  to  make  it  stronger  J 
The  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  again,  snd] 
the  remaining  powder  mixed  with  its  o^ 
weight  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury* 
This  powder  is  to  dissolved  again  in  dili 
muriatic  acid,  and  distilled  until  a  red,  oil] 
substance  passes  into  the  receiver.     If  yotfj 
obtain  this  oil,  you  may  take  some  newlyprej 
pared  chloride  of  silver,  saturate  it  gradoall] 
with  the  oil,  and  dry  it     Put  one  part  ol 
this  powder  into  five  parts  of  molten  lesdjl 
separate  the  lead  again  from  the  ^"^^^^ 
cupellation,  and  you  will  find  that  one-thirdj 
of  the  silver  has  been  transformed  into  gold. 
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It  would  be  cheaper  and  easier,  in  the 
long  nuiy  if  one  coold  find  the  prescription 
for  the  '^Tinctora  PhTsica,'^  a  red  ethereal 
fioid  which  was  capable  of  traoamating  all 
inferior  metala  into  gold,  and  had  other 
wonderful  yirtaes  as  well  Paracelsos  had 
the  secret  of  this  fluid,  he  says,  bat  has  not 
revealed  it  Possibly  the  prescription  is 
the  ^'treasure'* which  he  said  he  had  boned 
at  the  hospital  ot  Weiden,  and  which  is  a 
'*  ]ewel  of  soch  a  value,  that  neither  Pope 
Leo  nor  the  Emperor  Carolos  could  buy  it 
with  an  his  wealth."    ' 

He  has  told  us,  however,  how  to  make 
the  "Electrum  Magicum,"  out  of  which 
you  may  make  a  mirror,  in  which  you  may 
see  the  events  of  the  past  and  the  present ; 
absent  friends  and  enemies ;  and  so  fortL 
Take  ten  parts  of  pure  gold,  ten  of  silver, 
five  of  copper,  two  of  tin,  two  of  lead,  one 
of  powdmd  iron,  and  five  of  mercury — all 
pare    melab.      Wait   until    Saturn   and 
Mdvcory  come  into  conjunction,  having  all 
your  appliances  ready  for  the  fortunate 
moment     Then  melt  the  lead,  add  the 
mercury,  and  let  it  cool.    Wait  for  a  con- 
junction of  Jupiter  with  Saturn  and  Mer- 
cuiy,  then  melt  your  compound  in  a  cruci- 
ble, and,  in  another  crucible,  the  tin,  and 
poor  the  two  metals  together  at  the  mo- 
ment of   conjunction.     Wait  for  a  con- 
junction of  the  Sun  with  either  of  the 
planets,  and  then  melt  and  add  the  gold. 
Similarly  at  a  conjunction  of  the  Moon 
with  the  Sun,  or  Saturn,  or  Mercury,  add 
the  silver  in  like  manner ;  and  at  a  con- 
jonction  of  Venus  with  any  of  the  others, 
add  the   copper.      The   last   conjunction 
is  with   Mars,  when   the  iron  is  to  be 
added,  the  fluid  stirred  with  a  dry  rod 
of  witch-hazel,  let  it  cool — and  there  you 
are! 

This  is  how  to  prepare  the  Elixir  of  Life, 
which  Paracelsus  did  not — with  all  respect 
to  Sir  Thomas  Browne — hold  capable  of 
rendering  the  physical  body  immortal,  but 
only  of  prolonging  life.  Take  half  a  pound 
of  pure  carbonate  of  potash  and  expose  it 
in  tiie  air  until  dissolved  Filter  the  fluid 
ttnd  add  as  many  leaves  of  the  plant  melissa 
as  it  will  hold.  Let  it  stand  in  a  well- 
closed  glass  and  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  Bemove  the 
leaves  and  throw  them  away ;  on  the  top 
of  the  fluid  pour  "  absolute  alcohol,"  to  the 
he^ht  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  let  it  re- 
mam  until  the  alcohol  becomes  intensely 
green.  Take  away  the  alcohol  and  preserve 
it,  and  go  on  repeating  the  operation  until 
aU  the  colouring  matter  is  absorbed  by  the 
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alcohol  from  the  alkaline  fluid.  Now  distil 
your  alcoholic  fluid-and  evaporate  until  it 
becomes  a  syrup,  and  that  is  your  EUxir  of 
Life,  by  which  ''man  ma^  rejuvenate  hja 
constitution  by  purifying  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  receive  witiiout  any  interruption 
tiie  life-giving  influence  of  the  dllvina 
spirit." 

Had  we  space,  we  could  also  give  the 
prescription  for  the  Alcahest,  or  universail 
medicine,  which  was  kno?m  to  the  Bosi- 
crudans,  and  was  supposed  to  cure  nearly 
all  diseaaes ;  or  for  the  Zeneton,  an  amulet 
for  protecting  the  wearer  against  the 
plague,  sorcery,  poison,  and  ''evil  astral 
influences,"  which  also  draws  poison  out  of 
the  body  and  absorbs  it  entirely. 

But  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  Paracelsus  was  indeed,  as  De 
Quincey  owned,  an  "extraordinary"  man— - 
a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  imagi- 
nation ;  of  science  and  superstition ;  of 
honesty  and  humbug;  of  chemistry  and 
charlatanism ;  of  contiadictions  and  incon^ 
sistencies.  And  perhaps  not  the  least  ex- 
traordinary thing  about  a  man  who  claimed 
to  possess  so  many  powers  for  the  creation, 
of  wealth  is  that  he  died  practically  a 
pauper,  and  left  little  else  but  his  published 
works  and  MSS.  These,  certainly,  are 
numerous  enough,  amounting,  according  to 
one  writer,  to  thirty-five  works  on  medicine, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  on  philosophy, 
twelve  on  politics,  seven  on  mathematics, 
and  sixty-six  on  necromancy. 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  accounted 
spurious,  and  Dr.  Hueserwas  satisfied  with 
the  genuineness  of  only  about  seventeen 
altogether.  Dr.  Hartmann  gives  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  six  works,  including  MSS. 
And  yet  Paracelsus's  own  library,  at  his 
death,  consisted  of  a  Bible,  a  Biblical  Con-, 
cordance  and  Commentary,  and  a  single 
book  on  medicine  I 


ONLY  A  WEEK ! 

Only  a  week,  since  you  and  I 
Just  "  kept  each  other  company ; " 
Ah  !  sweet  old  phrase  of  every  day, 
Such  as  we  uie  m  earnest  play, 
Touching  the  heart-chords  tenderly. 

Now.  sullen  looks  the  stranger  sky 
On  the  slow  hours  that  weary  by : 
How  long  since  we  two,  wooed  delay  ? 
Only  a  week  1 

Could  any  graceful  subtlety 
The  Past  s  sweet  earless  magic  try 
To  teach  the  Present  to  essay 
The  joy  that  went  with  you  away? 
That  asked  to  be,  to  live,  to  die- 
Only  a  week ! 


A 
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AMONG  THE  FEUIT  MEBCHANTS. 

Thebe  is  no  such  fruit  market  anywhere 
as  the  great  London  frnit  market — ^not 
meaning  Govent  Gkoden,  which  Ib  ^reat 
also  in  its  way,  but  rather  that  httle- 
Tisible,  ahnost  ondergronnd  market  which 
lies  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Monument, 
and  which  has  driven  the  butchers  from  the 
staUs  they  held  ci  old  in  Eastcheap.  About 
Philpot  Lane,  too,  rise  the  fine  new  ware- 
houses of  the  fruit  merchants.  Pudding 
Lane,  also,  is  fully  charged  with  the. 
materials  of  a  national  plum-pudding,  and 
in  Monument  Yard,  it  goes  without  saying, 
that  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  pre-eminent 
Then,  in  Botolph  Lane  fruit  shades  off 
into  fish,  which  mingle  together  in  inex- 
pressible confusion — of  odours,  as  between 
the  fragrance  of  oranges  and  red  herrings ; 
of  tongues,  as  in  the  mutual  upbraidings  of 
carters,  porters,  loafers,  and  costermongera 
Long  enough  about  the  streets  leading 
down  to  the  river  just  below  London 
Bridge  the  London  fruit  market  has  been 
established,  *' Several  fruit  brokers  had 
their  mart  near  Todgers's,"  we  read  in 
''Martin  Chuzzlewit;"  and  now  the  fruit 
brokers  and  other  dealers  in  produce  have 
elbowed  such  establishments  as  Todgers's 
out  of  existence.  The  dingy  labyrinth  of 
old  houses  —  boarding-houses,  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  rest — has  given  place  to 
wide  streets  with  handsome  warehouses, 
some  finished,  others  rising  fisst  bom  their 
old-world  foundations ;  and  among  these 
elegant  Palladian  structures,  with  their 
columns,  carvings,  and  shining  plate-glass, 
the  warehouses  of  the  fruit  merchants  are 
conspicuous. 

Tliere  are,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
many  grades  and  distinctions  among 
dealers  m  fruit,  in  which  the  recognised 
divisions  of  imported  fruit  are  blended 
and  mixed. 

Officially,  according  to  the  Customs  lists, 
all  fruit  is  divided  into  three  parts — dried 
fruits;  green  fruits;  and  nntsi  Now  the 
dried  fraits  are  especially  under  efficient 
surveillance,  inaamnoh  as  there  is  a  duty 
upon  them  of  seven  shillings  a  hundred- 
weight. It  is  not  enough  to  encourage 
smuggling.  No  cargoes  of  raisma  and  figs 
are  run  on  the  dark  nights  of  autumn 
under  the  cliffs  of  Beadiy  Head;  nor 
is  any  enterprising  traveUer  likely  to 
tiy  to  smuggle  a  box  of  Muscatels  among 
his  personal  belongings.  But  still,  the 
Customs  duty  gives  a  kind  of    dignity 


to  ihe  commodities :  there  is  affair  of 
bonded  warehouses,  dock  warrants,  Cu. 
torn  House  clearance,  and  so  on,  with 
quotations  and  prices  current^  echoes  from 
which  may  reach  to  far-off  lands,  and 
spread  themselves  among  many  races.  The 
dervish  under  his  Tafileh  palm;  tht 
Spaniard  among  his  vineyards  and  orange 
groves;  the  Greek,  the  Levantine  with 
vines  and  fig  trees;  all  these  are  moved 
with  joy  or  sorrow  as  prices  about  East- 
cheap  move  up  or  down. 

Oreen  fruits  which  are  entirely  dotf 
free,  are  more  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
the  more  perishable  must  be  dispoeedof 
at  once,  without  reserve,  to  the  higheBft 
bidder.  But  the  title  **  green  "  is  not  alto- 
gether descriptive,  as  it  includes  {roits 
only  conventionally  green,  such  as  orange 
and  lemons,  tomatoes,  Spanish  onions,  and 
potatoes ;  while  grapes,  apples,  and  pean, 
if  green  enough  when  they  were  shipped, 
are  rapidly  assuming  more  mellow  coloon 
under  the  influence  of  confinement  And 
it  is  in  these  fruits  that  Monument  Tardb 
chiefly  interested.  As  the  fruit  aeaaon 
begins,  the  sale-rooms  of  the  great  frait 
brokers  are  thrown  open.  As  steamer 
after  steamer  arrives,  her  more  perishable 
cargo  is  quickly  exposed  for  sale.  From 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  long,  bare 
rooms  are  crammed  with  bags,  basket^ 
packages  of  all  kinds,  open  to  the  inspee- 
tion  of  the  public  BiUingsgate  is  stiU  in 
full  swings  and  the  coster  who  finds  the 
fish  market  too  high  for  him,  drops  into 
the  yard  to  see  how  fruit  is  likely  to  ga 
Then  at  eleven  or  half-past  the  actoil 
auction  begins — ^a  peripatetic  auction-- 
where  the  assistance  is  mostly  of  a  Jewnh 
character.  Sharp  and  short  are  the  bid- 
dings, decisive  is  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
In  an  hour  or  two  a  whole  cargo  is  disposed 
of,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  base  oi 
the  Monument  is  encumbered  by  tilted 
vans,  drays,  light  carts,  and  even  coster- 
mongers'  barrows,  engaged  in  loading  np 
and  carting  ofif. 

Here  is  the  great  mart  for  oranges, 
whether  St.  Michaels  from  the  Azores, 
brought  by  swift  steamers  that  have  super- 
seded the  flying  schooners  of  other  dajs; 
or  from  the  glorious  Huerta  of  Valencia, 
that  fertile  plain  hedged  in  by  monntaina, 
where,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  stretdi 
orchards  and  orange  groves ;  or  from  *»® 
dusty  plains  of  St^viUe,  surrounding  ^0 
ruins  of  Moorish  civilisation ;  or  fi«>ni  ^ 
lermo  or  Messina,  among  die  vine^ 
hills  of  Sicily.    Here  the  vast  harvest  of 
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tlieie  tunny  dimat  is  on  yriew  and  on  tale, 
aad  hence  it  it  diitribated,  to  light  up  the 
dvll  itroets  of  onr  diilly  tog-Mden  towns, 
wilh  a  ^w  et  refleeted  sanehnie. 

In  tiU8  general  disMbation  of  oranges 
and  lonons,  and  the  like,  the  Jew  has  for 
centories  been  the  diief  agent    His  cos- 
mopolitan character  and  his  £uniliarity  with 
the  ramifications  of  his  race  among  all 
dasses,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
his  bsst  qoalifications  tot  the  ofi&ce.    We 
kK?e  the  story  from  Ifiss  Edgeworth,  how, 
whsn  the  No-Popery  rioters  raised  a  cry 
sgBtiMt  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  attack 
mi  piDage  their  dwellings,  the  tide  of 
popoJar  feeling  was  met  and  stemmed  by 
the  orsBge  women  of  London,  who,  draw- 
ing their  snp^ies  from  Jewish  hands,  were 
the  warm  frieods  of  a  race  who  dealt  with 
them  JQsdy  and  often  generously.    The 
orange  woman  is  gone — ^like  the    apple 
woman  of  the  street  comer — or  if  .not  alto- 
gether extmcl,  only  a  rare  specimen  maybe 
foond  in  some  favonred  locality. 

Ail  thii  green  fruit  trade  is  extending 
and  inereaaing  from  year  to  year.  The 
Tine^ards  of  Almeria,  of  Valencia,  and  the 
tBrronnding  ooasts,  send  us  countless  boxes 
of  grapes,  gathered  before  they  are  ripe, 
imch.  are  sold  all  oyer  the  country  by 
groeers  as  well  as  by  iruiterers,  at  prices 
ranging  from  fourpence  to  tenpence  a 
pcmnd,  and  alUiough  the  fruit  has  not  the 
flavour  and  richness  of  grapes  that  have 
ripened  on  the  Vine,  yet  they  form  a  useful 
and  refreshing  addition  to  the  popular 
desaert  And  these,  in  boxes,  baskets,  and 
crates,  are  to  be  found  in  warehouses  and 
salerooms  aU  about  Ikutcheap  and  the 
Monomentb  The  more  costly  Hambro' 
grapes  find  their  chief  market  at  Covent 
Ga^en,  as  do  the  French  pears,  which  are 
a  great  feature  of  the  daily  auctions  there 
in  the  fruit  season.  Then  the  American 
apples,  so  handsome,  round,  and  rosy ;  but 
<^n  better  in  appearance  than  in  flavour, 
these  American  apples,  although  stored 
hereabouts  in  indefinite  tiers  of  barrels, 
generally  take,  what  is  termed  in  familiar 
language,  a  back  seat 

li  nuts  are  in  question,  here  they 
TMSj  be  found  in  panniers,  baskets,  and 
bags  of  every  description.  The  nuts  of 
Barcelona;  those  oUy  three-sided  affidrs 
from  Brazil,  that  require  a  schoolboy's  or 
perhaps  a  sehoolgbrs  robust  palate  to  be 
idiahed,  and  are  sometimes — after  lying 
for  months  in  the  windows  of  small  *'  tuck 
shops — ^too  randd  even  for  that.  Walnuts 
too,  there  are  from  Bordeaux  and  Naples, 


but  none  equal  to  the  good  Englishnut;  with 
shell  almonds  from  Syria  or  Barcelona. 
Then  there  is  the  majestic  ^  coker,"  which 
finds  a  trade  and  market  almost  to  itself, 
of  which  the  smallest  portion,  perhaps,  is 
that  devoted  to  the  supply  of  fruiterers 
and  the  wanderfcig  entrepreneurs  of  "knock- 
em-downs/'the  great  bulk  being  scientifically 
split  and  the  contents  utilised  in  various 
ways,  whether  for  oil  or  confectionery, 
iriiile  the  husks  are  mainly  devoted  to  the 
employment  of  the  hopeless  inmates  of 
Her  Majesty's  gaols — ^in  mat  making  and 
kindred  manufactures — and  therefuseforms 
a  useful,  handsome  winter  covering  for 
garden  borders,  and  the  bulbs  that  are  to 
make  them  gay  in  spring-time. 

Shading  gradually  off  from  the  rough 
and  ready  methods  of  the  green  frmt 
dealers,  we  find  ourselves  among  ware- 
houses of  a  more  dignified  type.  There 
are  counting-houses  with  higbdy-polished 
counters  and  glass  screens;  here  are  wide, 
well-lit  floors,  piled  with  the  neatest  of 
boxes  and  cases ;  inside  we  have  massive 
cranes,  and  lifts,  and  gaping  ceUars,  that 
swallow  up  the  contents  of  drays  and  vans, 
and  which,  although  always  full,  never 
seem  to  overflow.  When  fog  settles  upon 
the  City  in  the  early  days  of  still  November, 
then  shine  out  the  lights  most  cheerfully 
from  these  great  depdts  of  good  things ; 
then  is  the  orderly  bustle  at  its  height ; 
then  are  the  wide  floors  the  most  thickly 
piled  with  their  white  and  cheerful-looking 
cases;  then  is  the  throng  of  customers 
most  apparent — ^not  the  tribe  of  Israel  so 
much,  as  cleanly-shaven  English  buyers; 
then  solid-looking  srocers  congregate,  those 
whose  shop  wmdows  will  presently  be 
adorned  with  all  tempting  combinations  of 
fruit  and  festive  knickknacks. 

What  a  solid  trade  there  is  in  currants 

about  this  time  1  and  of  what  times  before 

this,  say, 

Yieuz  amis  de  Christmas  Mincepye  et  PImnporoge ! 

Why,  even  the  etymology  of  the  fruit 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  fogged  by 
antiquity.  Why  should  currants  be 
popularly  called  plums  1  Why  should  they 
be  called  currants  indeed,  thus  giving 
people  a  notion  that  they  are  a  richer,  and 
more  generous  form  of  those  red  or  white 
bunches  that  grow  on  our  currant  bushes 
at  home.  Precisians,  indeed,  of  the  last 
century  may  have  refined  upon  the  nama 
''  Had  I  not  better  go  out  and  order  raisins 
and  corinths  for  the  wedding-cake  %  "  asks 
honest  Colonel  Lambert  in  the  **  Yirgin- 
iana"'  And,  no  doubt,  Thackeray  would 
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have  ahofm  chapter  and  vene  for  the 
expression — ^which  seems  to  have  been 
.  derived  from  the  French  name  for  these 
'  little  black  grapes — "raisins  de  eorinth.'' 
Bat  cnrrants  were  currants  long  before 
then.  In  a  yellow,  faded,  commercial 
advice  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whidi 
the  writer  has  before  him,  one  Jonadab 
Battam,  a  City  frnit  dealer  of  the  period, 
offers  Uie  best  new  Zant  oorrants  at  forty- 
four  shillings  per  cwt,  and  currants  figure 
plainly  enough  in  invoices  of  the  same 
period.  Matters  are  here  mixed  up  in  a 
way  that  it  would  take  too  long  to  unravel, 
seeing  that  here  are  the  things  themselves 
just  as  they  were  packed  in  the  Grecian 
Peloponeee,  headed  up  in  huge  casks  and 
thniaen  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  heavy 
feet  of  Greek  peasants.  These  currants 
hail  from  Patras,  from  Yostessa,  from 
Kalamata — all  places  on  the  famed  penin- 
sula— where  they  grow  no  bigger  than 
peas  in  bunches  some  three  in^es  long 
on  their  dwarf  vines.  For  long  the 
English  market  absorbed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  crop,  as  no  other  nation  seemed  to 
share  our  taste  for  the  fruit.  But  of  late, 
rince  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  in  the 
French  vineyaras,  a  demand  has  sprung 
up  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  cheap  red 
wines  in  me  south  of  France.  But  the 
item  of  currants  is  an  important  one  still 
in  our  Customs  budget,  and  contributes  the 
greater  part  of  the  half  million  or  so  of  duty 
levied  on  dried  fruits  :  the  average  impor- 
tation being  about  sixty  thousand  tons,  at 
a  declared  value  of  a  million  and  a  hidf  of 
pounds  sterling. 

Next  come  raisins,  of  which  Spain  sup- 
plies the  bulk.  From  Malaga  come  those 
tempting  boxes  adorned  with  filigree 
and  gilt  paper,  and  with  coloured  medal- 
lions, dark-eyed  servitors  and  courtiers 
with  exaggerated  pork-pie  hats.  Why  we 
should  call  these  raisins  Muscatels,  nobody 
seems  to  know :  perhaps  horn  the  Muscat 
grape  that  the  Moors  may  have  broup^t 
into  Spain  from  their  African  home.  But 
they  were  known  to  our  forefathers  as  "ray- 
sons  of  the  sun.^  And  these  "raysons  of  the 
sun  "  people  credited  widi  a  kmd  of  recu- 
perative force.  Always  they  formed  part 
of  the  equipage  of  a  last  iUness.  The  neat 
little  table  spread  by  the  patient's  bedside 
with  saffron  water  and  the  dish  of  "  rayaons 
of  the  sun,"  with  the  old  family  BiUe  re- 
served for  such  solemn  occasions,  reminded 
the  sufferer  that  he  or  she  had  done  with 
the  ordinary  fare  of  mortal  life.  Sim^lried, 
indeed  should  these  raisins  be,  and  yet  not 


so  much  dried  as  distilled ;  the  wateiy 
parts  driven  off,  and  all  the  richer  qaaliliM 
of  the  grape  developed  in  Nature's  akmbk 
The  best  of  these  raisins  are  dried  upon 
the  vine.  When  the  bunch  is  ripe  the 
stem  is  twisted,  or  partly  severed,  and  thea 
the  fierce  sun  does  the  rest  Gommooet 
raisins  arA  gathered  and  hunguponstnagi 
in  Uie  sm^Bhine,  and,  as  they  dry,  m 
scalded  or  dipped  into  a  lye,  a  prooen 
which  brings  the  saccharine  particles  to  the 
surface,  wbaa  the  fruit  assumes  its  wdt 
known  slightly  candied  «ppearanoe.  The 
raisfais  wi&out  stones,  called  SulUnis,  an 
from  Smyrna,  whieh,  ottierwise,  is  moie 
concerned  witti  figs. 

All  round  the  Mediteiranesn  eoiei 
the  fig-tree  grows  and  flourishes ;  eren 
in  Eng^d  it  is  of cen  found  in  oUr 
fisshioned  gardens,  in  a  shrubby  iam, 
trained  against  the  wall,  and  Ww* 
thing  boasts  of  fig-gardens  of  unknown 
antiquity,  where  &  fruit  matures  and 
ripens.  But  the  figs  of  the  Levant  bear 
the  highest  reputation,  and  here  the  ^reskeii 
care  and  skill  are  empbyed  ingrowug  ni 
harvesting  the  crop. 

From  figs  to  dates  the  transition  if  not 
violent,  for  the  fig-tree  and  the  date-fuhn 
may  be  found  in  we  same  landscape ;  M 
tiiB  date-palm  will  grow  on  the  ssodiei 
barren,  if  only  there  be  moisture  beloif  to 
which  its  deeply-set  roots  can  peDetnt& 
Egypt  is  the  favoured  country  of  the  daie^ 
and  it  is  said  that  more  than  two  milliooi 
and  a  half  of  palms  are  there  registend  as 
fruit-bearing  trees,  and,  as  a  single  tree  irill 
sometimes  bear  as  much  as  four  hunaieo* 
weight  of  dates — quoted  last  year  at  % 
shimngs  in  London,  but  this  year,  bom 
over-abundant  supplies,  not  worth  half— 
it  may  be  seen  what  an  important  matter  to 
the  Egyptian  fellah  is  his  date  luurvest 

Once  upon  a  time  probably  the  sacred 
valley  of  the  Jordan  supplied  us  with  Uiose 
almonds  that  are  indissoluUy  conneeted 
with  raisms  in  popular  phraseology.  Nowar 
days  the  Jordan  almonds,  like  the  laiaiitf 
of  Muscat,  come  from  thriving  Malaga 
The  finest  of  these  are  among  the  mort  ex- 
pensive articles  in  the  genmd  fruit  mer- 
chant's repertory.  But  then,  they  are  i^ 
eaten  by  the  handful,  and,  indeed,  are  the 
hardest  and  most  indigestible  of  aU  kenuds 
that  are  fit  to  eat  at  aU. 

It  strikes  us  with  a  feeling  of  wo&dtf 
that  all  these  products  of  such  distant  and 
Varied  cDmes  should  thus  r&adeevoias  withut 
a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of  LondWiJ 
tall  column.    And  our  wonder  would  be 
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greater  still  if  we  could  only  picture  in  the 
mind's  eye  the  fleet  of  ships  concerned  in 
bearing  to  ns  the  mighty  tribute  that  we 
draw  firom  sunnier  dimes.  And,  if  we  could 
p9e  all  tile  fruit  together  that  comes  to  us 
in  any  one  year :  the  five  milHou  busheb 
of  oranges  and  lemons — are  ti^ere  baskets 
enou^  in  the  world  to  hold  themt — tiie 
other  five  million  bushels  of  green  fruits ; 
the  lizty  thousand  tons  of  currants ;  the 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  raisins ;  the 
ihouBands  of  tons  of  fiffs  and  di^es;  surely 
the  whole  trophy  womd  completely  bury 
the  Monument,  and  obscure  even  the 
mi^xty  dome  of  St  Paul'a 

A  raiXJSH  WTTH  CHINESE  PIBATEa 


PiRACT  on  the  high  seas  is  now,  for- 
tunately, a  crime  long  since  dead  among 
Eorqpean  nations.    We  must  go  back  to 
the  esrJf  period  of  Marryat  and  Cooper,  tf 
we  djBsne  to  know  of  tiie  atrodties  and 
iiuqmties   ecmimitted   by  the  hordes   of 
lawless  mffiMis  who  used  to  infest  the  sea 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  present  century, 
and  cany  on  their  merciless  business  of 
butchery  and  plunder.    Our  brethren  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  howeyer,  are  dow 
to  remoye    eyils,  and   piracy  with  them 
seems /to  die  hard.    Beports  occasionally 
reach  this  country  of  some  European  vessel 
being  attadced  in  Chmese  waters  by  the 
natives;  bnt^  fortunately,  owing  to  the 
extreme  cowardice  usually  disphyed  by 
the  attacking  par^,tiiese  attempted  depie- 
dations  do  not  often  lead  to  any  serious 
result. 

The  China  Sea  is,  prfaicipally,  the  ha^y 
hnntbg-gronnd  id  these  dastardly  pirates ; 
and  Nature  seems  to  haye  adapted  it 
spedaUy  for  that  particular  purpose.  The 
China  Sea  is,  in  many  places,  exceedingly 
Bhallow;  strong  currents  sweep  idong  its 
course;  while  numerous  islands,  with 
wooded  creeks,  dotted  here  and  there, 
afford  capital  shdter  and  points  of  ob- 
Benration  for  fnratical  junks  to  lie  in 
ambush,  until  some  unsuroecting  merchant- 
inaa  diall  hoye  in  sight.  Yesselsin  trayers- 
ing  these  seas,  except  during  the  season 
of  the  monsoons,  haye  often  to  contend 
against  dead  hcNsd-winds  or  calms  that 
last  for  days  and  days.  During  these 
periods,^  samng  ships  haye  frequently,  if 
m  proximity  to  land,  to  cast  anchor,  to  pre- 
Tent  bong  carried  ashore  by  the  yarious 
awift  and  conflicting  currisnts,  and  at  such 
times  i^resent  capital  0PTx>rtiinities  for  tiie 


marauders  of  the  seas  to  carry  out  their 
nefarious  designs. 

Although  tiie  Chinese  pirate  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  most  abject  cowaia  whex^e  Euro- 
peans are  concerned,  he  is,  at  least,  capable 
of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  <rf  his 
countrymen ;  and  a  couple  of  pirate  junks, 
mounting  but  a  single  two-pounder  gun  be- 
tween them,  haye  been  known  to  blockade 
a  port  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  to 
plunder  eyery  ship  that  passed.  In  another 
case,  a  pirate  gang  of  fiye  hundred,  who 
had  yielded  to  a  rush  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Uuejaekets,  had  preyioudy  defied  a  natiya 
force  of  one  thousand  fiye  hundred  troops 
and  forty  war  junk&  Directly,  howeyer, 
a  small  gunboat,  manned  by  £ur<q»eans, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  their  career  was 
at  an  end. 

Chinese  piracy  is,  at  times,  almost  a 
business.  A  pirate  merchant,  in  the 
wholesale  way,  will  infest  certain  yillages 
on  the  sea-board  or  islands.  He  will  kecn^ 
fifteen  or  twenty  junks,  with  a  correspono- 
ing  retinue  of  ruffians,  and  when  he  has 
secured  hu  plunder,  he  stores  it  in  saf e^. 
A  pirate  hi  a  small  way  of  business,  haying 
once  made  a  good  haul,  will  diyide  the 
spoil,  and  then  his  followers  immediately 
dispone,  for  fear  of  an  attack  from  another 
gang.  The  oU  saying  of  '*  dog  eat  dog," 
appties  with  strilong  force  to  the  trans- 
actions of  these  plunderers  of  the  China 
Sea. 

An  M  trayeDer  in  the  East  tells  tiie 
following  narratiye  of  a  brush  he  had  with 
Chinese  pirates,  when  on  his  way,  in  a 
natiye  junk,  from  Foo-choo4oo,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Min  Biyer,  to  Chusan.  The 
story  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  cowardioe  dis- 
played by  these  pests,  when  the  slightest 
amount  of  defence  is  shown  by  the  party 
attacked.  We  relate  it  in  the  traydler's 
own  words. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  when  we  were  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  firom  the  Min,  the  captain  and 
pilot  came  hurriedly  down  to  my  cabin, 
and  informed  me  that  they  saw  a 
number  of  "jan-dous"  right  astern  and 
oyerhauling  us.  I  ridiculed  the  idea,  and 
told  tiiem  they  imagined  eyery  junk  they 
saw  to  be  a  pirate ;  but  they  still  main- 
tained that  they  were  so,  and  I,  therefore, 
considered  it  prudent  to  be  prq>ared  for 
the  worst  I  got  out  of  my  bea,  ill  and 
feyeririi  as  I  was,  and  carefully  examined 
my  firearms,  clearing  the  nipples  of  my 
gun  and  pistols,  and  putting  on  fresh  caps. 
I  also  rammed  down  a  ball  unon  the  top  of 
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each  charge  of  shot  in  my  gun,  and  put  a 
pistol  in  side  pocket,  and  patiently  waited 
for  the  result.  By  the  aid  of  a  small 
pocket  telescope,  I  could  see,  as  the  nearest 
of  the  five  junks  approached,  that  her  deck 
was  crowded  with  men.  I  then  had  no 
longer  any  doubts  regarding  their  inten- 
tions. I  knew  perfectly  well  that,  if  we 
were  taken  by  the  pirates,  I  had  not  the 
4dighte8t  chance  of  escape,  for  the  first 
thm^  they  woold  do  would  be  to  knock  me 
on  the  head  and  throw  me  overboard,  as 
they  would  deem  it  dangerous  to  them- 
selves were  I  to  get  away.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  confess  I  had  Uttle  hope  of 
being  able  to  beat  off  such  a  number,  and 
devoutly  wished  myself  anywhere  rather 
than  where  I  was. 

The  scene  around  me  was  a  strange  one. 
The  captain,  pilot,  and  one  or  two  native 
passengers,  were  taking  up  the  boards  of 
the  cabin  floor,  and  putting  their  money  and 
other  valuables  out  of  sight  amongst  the 
l)allast.  The  common  wdlors,  too,  had 
their  copper  cash,  or  '  tsien,'  to  hide,  and 
the  whole  place  was  in  a  state  of  bustle 
and  confusion.  When  all  their  more  valu- 
able j^perty  was  hidden,  they  began  to 
make  some  preparations  for  defence. 
Baskets  of  small  stones  were  brought  up 
from  the  hold  and  emptied  out  on  the  most 
convenient  parts  of  the  deck,  and  were 
intended:  to  be  used  instead  of  firearms 
when  the  pirates  came  to  close  quarters. 
This  is  a  common  mode  of  defence  in 
various  parts  of  China,  and  is  effectual 
enough  when  the  enemy  has  only  similar 
weapons  to  bring  against  them ;  but  on  the 
coast  of  Fo-kien,  where  we  now  were,  all 
the  pirate  junks  carried  guns,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  whole  deck-load  of  stones  could 
be  of  very  little  use  against  them. 

During  the  general  bustle  I  missed  my 
o?m  servant  for  a  short  tima  When  he 
returned  to  me,  he  had  made  sucha  change 
in  his  appearance  that  I  did  not  recognise 
him.  He  was  literally  clothed  in  rags, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  sailors,  all 
of  whom  had  also  put  on  their  worst 
dothes.  When  I  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this  change  in  the  outward  man,  he  told  me 
the  pirates  only  made  those  prisoners  who 
had  money,  and  were  likely  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  their  ransom,  and  that  they 
would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
lay  hold  of  a  man  in  rags. 

I  was  surrounded  by  several  of  the  crew, 
who  might  well  be  called  "Job's  com- 
forters," some  suggesting  one  thing  and 
some  another,  and  many  proposed  that  we 


should  bring  the  junk  round,  and  ran  back 
to  the  Min.  The  nearest  pirate  was  now 
within  two  hundred  or  three  handled 
yards  of  us,  and,  putting  her  helm  down, 
gave  us  a  broadside  from  her  guns.  Allwu 
now  dismay  and  consternation  on  boird 
our  junk,  as  every  man  ran  below  except 
two,  who  were  at  the  helm.  I  expected 
every  moment  that  these  also  would  leave 
their  post,  and  then  we  should  have  been 
an  easy  prey  to  the  pirates. 

''My  gun  is  nearer  you  than  those  of  the 
jan-dous,"  said  I  to  the  two  men ;  "and  if 
you  move  from  the  helm,  depend  npon  it 
I  will  shoot  you."  The  poor  fellows  looked 
very  uncomfortable,  but,  I  suppose,  thought 
they  had  better  stand  the  fire  of  thepvates 
than  mine,  and  kept  at  their  post  Large 
boards,  heaps  of  old  clothes,  maata,  m 
things  of  that  sort  which  were  at  ha&d, 
were  thrown  up  to  protect  us  from  theaho^ 
and  as  we  had  every  stitch  of  sail  aet^  and 
a  fair  wind,  we  were  going  throngh  tiu 
water  at  tiie  rate  of  seven  or  eight  Buba&D 
hour.  The  shot  from  the  pirates  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  us,  and  I  was  theiefon 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  die  range 
and  power  of  their  guns,  which  was  of  sone 
use  to  me. 

Assistance  from  our  cowardly  crew  itf 
quite  out  of  the  question,  for  there  waa  not 
a  man  amongst  tnem  brave  enough  to  on 
the  stones  which  had  been  brought  on  deck, 
and  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  o^ 
some  little  use  when  the  piratea  came 
nearer.  The  fair  wind  and  au  the  preiaof 
saU  we  had  crowded  on  the  junk  piored  of 
no  use ;  for  our  pursuers,  who  hiad  moch 
faster  sailins  vessels,  were  gainiug  rapidly 
upon  us.  Again  the  nearest  pirate  fired 
upon  us.  The  shot  this  time  fell  nnder 
our  stem.  I  still  remained  quiet,  as  I  had 
determined  not  to  fire  a  single  shot  until  I 
was  quite  certain  my  gun  would  take 
effect.  The  third  shot  which  followed  this 
came  whizziDg  over  our  heads  and  throo^ 
the  sails,  without,  however,  wonndiog 
either  the  men  at  the  wheel  or  mysdf. 

The  pirates  now  seemed  quite  sure  of 
their  prize,  and  came  down  upon  us,  boot- 
ing and  yelling  like  demons,  at  the  aame 
time  loading  their  guns,  and  evidently 
determined  not  to  spare  their  shot  This 
was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  The 
plan  which  I  had  formed  from  the  6n^ 
was  now  about  to  be  put  to  the  proof;  and 
if  the  pirates  were  not  the  cowards  which 
I  believed  them  to  be,  nothing  could  aare 
us  from  falling '  into  their  hands.  Then 
fearful  yelk  seem  to  be  rioging  in  my  oaia 
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evennow,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  and  when 
I  am  on  the  other  aide  of  the  globa 

The  nearest  jonk  was  now  within  thirty 

yards  of  ours ;  their  gons  were  now  loaded, 

and  I  knew  that  the  next  discharge  would 

completely  rake  oar  decks.    ^  Now,''  said 

I  to  OUT  helmsmen,  '*keep  your  eyes  fixed 

on  me,  and  the  moment  yon  see  me  fall  flat 

on  the  deek  yoa  most  do  the  same,  or  you 

will  be  shot"    I  knew  that  the  pirate  who 

was  now  <m  onr  stem  coald  not  bring  his 

gons  to  bear  upon  ns  without  pattbg  his 

helm  down,  and  bringing  his  gangway  at 

ri^  indes  with  onr  stem,  as  his  gons 

were  fired  from  the  gangway.    I  therefore 

kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  his  helmsman,  and 

the  moment  I  saw  him  patting  the  helm 

down  I  ordered  oar  steersmen  to  fall  flat 

npon  thdr  faces  behind  some  wood,  and 

at  the  same  time  did  so  mysel£     We  had 

ecaioely  done  so  when  bang,  bang,  went 

thehr  gunt,  and  the  shot  came  whizzing 

cloBe  over  as,  splintering  the  wood  aboat 

08  ID  aU  directions.     Fortanately  none  of 

Dfi  were  straek.    •*  Now,  M ,  now  they 

are  qoite  eloee  enoagh,"  cried  oat  my  com- 
panioiM,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  anotiier 
broadside  like  the  last  I,  being  of  the 
same  <q[miio!n,  raised  myself  above  the  high 
stem  m  our  jank,  and  while  the  pirates 
were  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  as, 
booting  and  yelling,  I  rakea  their  decks, 
fore  and  aft,  with  i^ot  and  ball  from  my 
doable*barrelled  gnn. 

Had  a  dionderbolt  fallen  amongst  them 
&ey  ooald  not  have  been  mnch  more  sor- 
pitsed  :  doubtless  many  wero  wonnded  and 
probably  some  killed. 

At  aU  events,  the  whole  of  the  crow, 
not  fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  men,  who  a 
moment  beforo  crowded  the  deck,  dis- 
appeared in  a  marvellons  manner.  Another 
was  now  bearing  down  npon  as  as  boldly  as 
bis  companion  had  done,  and  commenced 
firing  in  the  same  manner.  Having  been 
90  saceessfcd  with  the  first,  I  determined 
to  follow  the  same  plan  with  this  one,  and 
to  pay  no  attention  to  his  firing  nntil  he 
shoold  come  to  dose  quarters.  The  plot 
nowb^an  to  thicken,  for  the  first  jank 
had  gathered  way  asain  and  was  following 
m  oar  widce,  althoagh  keeping  at  a  respect- 
fal  distance,  and  three  others,  althoagh 
still  farther  distant,  wero  making  for  the 
scene  of  actbn  as  fast  as  they  coold.  In 
the  meantime,  the  second  was  almost  along- 
lide,  and  continued  raking  our  decks  in  a 
steady  manner  with  their  guns.  Watch- 
ing their  helm  as  beforo,  we  sheltered  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  could ;  at  the  same 
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time,  my  two  fellows,  who  wero  steering, 
kept  begf^ng  and  praying  that  I  would 
fijre  into  our  pursuers  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  we  should  be  all  killed.  As  soon  as 
they  came  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
of  us,  I  gave  them  the  contents  of  both 
barrels,  rakins  their  decks  as  befora  This 
time  the  helmsman  fell,  and  doubtless 
several  others  wero  wounded.  In  a  minute 
or  two,  I  could  see  nothing  but  boards  and 
shields  which  wero  held  up  by  the  pirates 
to  protect  themselves  from  my  firing;  their 

i'ui^  went  up  into  the  wind  for  want  of  a 
lelmsman,  and  was  soon  left  some  distance 
behind  us. 

The  foregoing  does  certainly  not  say 
much  for  Chinese  native  courage,  either  by 
the  attacking  or  defending  party.  To  cast 
the  burden  and  peril  of  defence  entirelv 
upon  one  man,  while  his  comrades  slink 
below  out  of  harm's  way,  seems  strange  to 
Western  ideas  of  honour  and  courage.  It  is, 
however,  truly  typical  of  this  extraordinary 
race.  Actual  fighting  and  roal  danger  thej 
shun  as  one  would  the  plague,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  marauders  of  the  sea  can 
overwhelm  their  opponents  simply  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  that  they  aro  ever  suo- 
cessful  in  their  evil  designs.  If  it  wero 
arranged  for  a  few  smart  European  gun- 
boats to  be  constantly  plying  up  and  down 
the  China  Sea,  and  their  commanders  wero 
given  powers  to  deal  summarily  with  all 
rascals  caught  in  acts  of  piracy,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  pirates  of  Chinese 
waters  would  soon  be  exorpated. 


"IF  YOU   WANT  A  THING  DONE 
YOU  MUST  DO*  IT  YOURSELF." 


A  CAREFUL  study  of  maTimB,new  and  old, 
has  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  the  worthi- 
ness of  a  maxim  of  any  sort  of  reverence 
depends  almost  entiroly  upon  the  fashion 
in  which  it  is  expressed.  At  an  early 
period  of  my  investigations  I  noticed  that 
the  moro  stately  the  diction  of  the  maxim, 
the  moro  fiedlacious  the  lesson  it  professed 
to  convey.  A  sonorous  combination  of 
substantives  and  adjectives  of  Latin  origin 
might  throw  a  gilded  splendour  over  some 
miserable  pinchbeck  sentiment,  but  a  slight 
examination  would  inevitably  reveal  the 
baser  metal  Maxims  of  this  sort  aro, 
almost  without  exception,  worthless.  A 
word  or  two  of  homely  Anslo-Saxon  thrown 
in  generally   increases   Uieir   value,  and 
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sometimes,  when  one  meets  with  forcible, 
though  not  very  elegant  sentences,  like  the 
one  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  or  like 
another  well-known  one,  ''Money  makes 
the  mare  to  go,"  one  is  justified  in  saying 
that  they  are  by  no  means  the  utterances 
of  unwisdom. 

A  long  life's  experience  of  my  fellow 
men,  and  of  domestic  servants  in  particular, 
has  taught  me  that  any  man,  trying  to  dis- 
credit entirely  the  maxim  with  which  I 
nowpropose  to  deal,  would  have  all  his  work 
cut  out  for  him.  Just  as  one  might  expect, 
from  the  homely  form  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  it  contains  a  good  large  grain  of 
truth ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  and 
entirely  true.  It  is  indeed  a  maxim  which 
may  ssiely  be  quoted  with  regard  to  an 
immense  majority  of  the  human  race — 
those  who  are  weak ;  those  who,  though 
strong,  are  impotent  through  drcumstances : 
and  those  gooa  easy  souls  who  cannot  find 
their  happiness  in  far-sighted  dodgings  and 
in  the  rapture  of  the  strife.  All  these, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  bear  their  own 
burthens,  some  willingly  and  impatiently, 
but  most  of  them  with  free  consent, 
feeling  that  it  is  less  trouble  to  hoist  them 
on  their  own  shoulders  and  stagger  along 
beneath  their  weight,  than  to  set  about 
compelling  some  one  else  to  bear  them  for 
them. 

All  these  are  the  world's  slaves,  and  for 
them  this  maxim  must  always  be  a  comfort- 
ing commonplace  to  mutter,  whenever 
they  find  themselves  the  victims  in  some 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  serve  them.  Some  men  there 
are  who,  when  they  find,  on  a  fresh  March 
morning,  their  shaving  water  lukewarm,  or 
hardly  that,  will  set  to  work  and  boil  it  up 
in  a  spirit  lamp,  rather  than  make  a  fuss 
and  put  the  housemaid  into  the  sulks  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and,  if  the  spirit  fail, 
they  will  even  begin  operations  with  the 
tepid  fluid,  and  appear  at  breakfast  gashed 
and  horrible  to  look  upon.  With  such  a 
man  as  this,  as  is  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
so  will  be  its  course  and  its  ending.  His 
wife  has  forgotten  to  replace  that  all- 
important  button,  so  he  contrives  an  un- 
satisfactory and  unlovely  arrangement  with 
a  bit  of  twine,  and  goes  his  way  hitching 
and  shifting  the  unruly  garment  all  day 
long.  Experience  has  tought  him  that  the 
morning  egg,  if  boiled  in  the  kitchen,  will 
certainly  come  up  cold,  and  probably  in  a 
condition  either  of  stone  or  slush,  so  a 
small  saucepan  has  been  permanently  added 
to  the  breakfast  equipaga    Many  years 


ago,  when  he  first  set  up  housekeeping,  he 
tried  to  establish  the  principle  that  h  was 
somebody's  business  to  brush  his  hat  erery 
morning  and  place  it  ready  on  the  hall 
table  for  him  to  catch  up  when  he  wai 
ready  to  intercept  the  passing  onmiboa; 
but^  as  years  rolled  by,  and  he  foond 
that,  six  mornings  out  of  seven,  ha 
would  be  forced  to  choose  between  going 
up  to  the  office  with  hat  unbrushed  and 
losing  the  half-past  nine  omnibus,  he  foimd 
it  wise  to  waive  principle,  and  to  deduct  a 
minute  from  his  breakfast  time  in  (ffder 
to  set  right  the  nap  of  his  hat  himself. 
At  die  office  again  it  was  just  the  samei 
He  suffers  from  a  tendency  to  catch  oold, 
and  every  fresh  office  boy,  on  the  thieafaold 
of  his  career,  is  taught  that  it  is  a  part  of 
his  duty  on  wet  mornings  to  search  m  a 
cupboard  for  a  pair  of  dry  shoes,  and  to 
place  them  conveniently  besidehisprindpal's 
desk;  but  with  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  weeb 
the  office  boy's  attentions  are  relaxed.  The 
channs  of  tiie  work  of  fiction  he  happens  to 
be  reading  are  powerful  enough  to  maks 
him  oblivious  to  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and 
he  considers  not  whether  it  be  wet  or  diy. 
In  any  case  the  dry  shoes  are  still  in  ths 
cupboard,  when  the  British  merchant  enten 
with  sodden  feet  and  dripping  umbralk 
On  the  first  half-dozen  occasions  he  wiH 
storm  and  rail,  and  summon  the  boy  (km 
the  outer  office  perhaps ;  but  siter  a  little  he 
will  accept  his  fate  and  hunt  for  theshoei 
himself,  muttering  as  he  ties  the  strings- 
ah,  what  a  business  that  is,  the  tying  of  a 
shoe-strinff ,  when  the  measure  of  Uie  pdle 
has  outstnpped  that  of  the  chest  1—"  if  y<» 
want  a  thing  done  you  must  do  it  yoarseH" 
This  stout  Briton,  whose  case  we  have 
been  considering,  is  one  of  the  woild's 
slaves.  He  may  be  a  householder,  a  ^at^ 
payer,  a  man  possibly  on  the  high  road  to 
worldly  fortune ;  a  man  even  who  may  one 
day  be  Lord  Mayor ;  but  all  these  qosJifica- 
tions  will  not  make  a  free  man  of  him,  if  he 
be  not  endowed  with  those  peculiar  gifts 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  King  of  neo. 
Of  what  mental  and  moral  qualities  these 
gilts  are  the  fruit  I  have  never  been  able 
exactly  to  determine ;  but  one  fact  con- 
cemine  them  I  have  definitely  established, 
viz.— tiiat  they  are  by  no  means  acdd^ts 
inseparably  connected  with  exalted  worldly 
state.  They  are  the  monopoly  of  no  one 
goAe  of  one  social  hierarchy.  ^  ^^ 
whom  our  maxim  is  an  unmeaning  plw^' 
tnde  may  be  Dukes  and  they  may  do  i^* 
men ;  but,  wherever  their  lives  may  he 
cast,  they  wiU  quickly  make  their  presence 
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fdt  in  their  own  immediate  circle.  To 
them  the  idea  of  doing  anything  for  them* 
•etyee,  while  there  is  anyone  we  to  do  it 
insteadi  is  as  revolting  as  cold  water  to  an 
EsquinuuiXi  or  rent-paying  to  an  Irish 
Nationalists  Without  proclaiming  their 
poliey  to  the  world,  withoat  saying  or 
4oing  anything  to  show  their  pnrpoee,  they 
dip  quietly  into  tiie  best  plaoes ;  they  walk 
off  with  the  ehoicest  pziaes,  and  they 
compel  the  attention  and  services  of  anyone 
who  may  happen  to  eross  their  path.  I  can 
dU  to  mind  a  dozen  men  who  wear  this 
CEOwn;  and  the  more  I  think  about  this 
emUemjof  kingship^  the  more  I  am  inclined 
to  befoye  that  it  must  be  one  of  Fortune's 
cbsDce-bestowed  gifts,  and  not  the  obpring 
I  of  idf-coltiyation — ^men  who  conquer  the 
world  and  bind  their  fellows  to  their 
ohariot-wheels  by  the  force  of  the  hidden 
ehann  which  radiates  from  their  inresenoe^ 
Ghann  do  I  call  it  1  I  suppose  it  must  be 
a  charm,  because  even  I  hare  sometimes  to 
own  its  power ;  but  many  of  the  fellows 
I  sm  dealing  with,  I  protest,  are  anjrthing 
bat  ohajnning-*-in.fact,  they  are,  for  the 
niost  part,  neither  wise,  nor  iritty,  nor 
amiable,  nor  good  to  look  at  The  posses- 
don  of  their  one  virtue  has  rendered  all 
these  minor  graces  superfluous.  Thay  are, 
therefore,  diiq>ensedwith,  and  left  to  soften 
the  maimers,  and  discipline  the  minds,  of 
those  whose  mission  it  is  to  stand  and  serra 

I  can  call  to  mind  a  dozen  men  at  least 
of  different  sorts  and  conditions,  who  are 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  thisgift^  Its 
outward  manifestations  are  so  utterly 
different  in  different  cases  that  it  is  hard 
work  sometimes  to  identify  theas. 

The  first  example  that  occurs  to  me  is  that 
of  William  Bladger,  who  used  to  live  in  the 
mews  just  round  the  comer.  The  day 
after  I  took  ^niy  abode  in  my  present 
houe  I  found  William's  card  in  my  letter- 
box. Under  tiie  subfnsk  impression  of  a 
human  thumb  I  read  that  his  line  in 
general  was  "  odd  jobs."  He  was,  how- 
eyer,  a  specialist  in  window  cleaning; 
m  tiidng  up,  beating,  and  relaying  carpets; 
and  in.  cleaning  boots  and  shoes,  and 
kniyes  and  forks,  by  the  week  or  quarter. 
I  to<A:  no  heed  of  William's  trade  notice, 
for  my  wife  and  I,  when  we  set  up  house- 
keeping, had  engaged  a  full  staff  of  ser- 
vants, eyerymeuu^  of  which  was  informed, 
on  accepting  office,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
extra  help  in  the  way  of  ''odd  jobs"  or 
charwomen ;  but  WilUam  Bladger  was  not 
to  be  beaten  by  any  ccmsfMracy  of  silence. 
After  about  a  month  he  fayonred  me  with 


a  call,  and  I,  not  recognimg  his  name,  told 
Henry,  our  page  boy,  to  show  him  up  into 
the  library.  '*1  took  the  Ubb&y  to 
look  round,  sir.  William  Bladger,  sir. 
Thinkin'  as  how  you  might  haye  mislaid 
my  card,  sir.  Ganb,  sir,  you  know,  do  get 
midaid  sometimes;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  odd  jobs,  sir— carpet  beatin', 
window '* 

'< Oh,  I  saw  your  card,"  I  replied,  ''but 
I  don't  want  you.  Our  household  is 
arranged  on  such  a  scale  that  we  require 
no  extra  help  of  any  sort." 

I  fancied  I  detected  a  twinkle  in  the 
comer  of  William's  eye  as  he  answered — 
a  twinkle  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had 
often  listened  to  the  like  bef ora 

"  Werxy  good,  sir.  Quite  so,  sir.  But 
as  I  was  arsayin',  supposin'  as  if  at  any 
time  you  should  want  a  man  for  such  like 
as  window-deanin'-^— " 

"  I  daressgr  I  shall  know  where  to  find 
you,"  I  replied;  ''but,  as  I  told  you  before, 
I  don't  want  a  man  for  odd  jobs." 

"I  understand  yon,  sir,  pufficUy;  but, 
you  see,  sir,  your  young  man  is  a  little 
shorty  and  your  winders  is  high,  and  if  at 
any  time  anything  went  wrong  with  the 
curtains  or  that  Uke,  or  when  the  carpets 
want  taktn'  up  and  beatin'  and  relayin', 
why,  you  have  only  to  send  round  the 
c<»ner — ^William  Bladger,  number  four. 
Good  morning,  sir." 

I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  when 
William  Bladger  left  my  presence,  that  I 
had  not  seen  the  last  of  him.  He  was  a 
broad-bodied,  broad-faced,  good-tempered- 
looking  man  with  a  merry  eye;  but,  in 
looking  at  him  I  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing else  behind  his  good-nature.  I  was 
consdoua  of  a  hidden  power  about  the  man, 
and  felt  that  it  depended  upon  his  own 
views  and  feelings  how  long  he  should 
honour  my  sanctum  with  his  presence.  I 
could  not  imagine  myself  ordering  him  to 
quit  the  room.  However,  Bladger,  if  he 
had  a  giant's  strength,  Imew  that  it  was 
tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant,  for  he  left 
me  in  peace  after  his  last  remark. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  this  yisit 
two  of  Ao  curtain-hoolu  in  the  drawing- 
room  did  get  adrift,  as  Bladger  hinted  they 
probably  would,  and,  upon  Henry's  sug- 
gestion, Bladger  was  called  in  after  every 
one  had  had  a  trial  to  reach  them.  He 
arriyed  smiling,  as  was  his  wont,  and  at 
once  ordered  Mary  and  the  cook  to  ooyer 
the  drawing-room  table  with  sheets  and 
rugs,  and  sent  Henry  downstahs  to  fetch 
the  steps.    His  staff  then  movad  the  table 
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into  a  proper  posiiion,  adjusted  the  steps 
upon  it ;  Henry,  under  his  direetions, 
mounted  the  steps  and  put  the  hooks  right, 
and  then  Bladger  gave  his  orders  for  the 
furniture  to  be  restored  to  its  usual  state. 
He  smiled  about  the  house,  and  detained 
me,  for  half-an4iour  or  so,  in  conversation 
as  to  the  adyisability — he  treated  it  as  an 
absolute  necessity — of  having  all  the  carpets 
taken  up  at  once  and  beaten  and  relai<L 

"They're  gomg  to  rack  and  ruin,  sir, 
thafs  what's  the  matter  with  them,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head  professionally,  and 
looking  as  gloomy  as  was  possible  in  a 
person  of  his  cheeHflal  habit  I  felt  terribly 
depressed  as  I  listened,  for  the  remem- 
brance of  my  bill  for  carpets  was  yet  green 
— a  green  wound,  in  fact — ^but  I  was  a  little 
relieved  when  Bladger  told  me  they  would 
be  as  good  as  new  tdiee  he  had  dealt  with 
them.  All  this  time,  however,  I  was  wast- 
ing the  precious  hours.  My  forefinff er  and 
thumb  wandered  towards  my  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  William  took  the  hint  "  Let's 
see,  sir ;  'tis  over  the  hour  since  I  come  in ; 
two  hours  say,  at  tenpence,  one-and*eigfat 
Thanky,  sir.  You've  only  to  let  your  young 
man  know  when  you  want  me.  I'm  on  the 
spot,  as  you  may  say,  sir;  quite  handy  like; 
just  round  the  comer." 

William,  then,  was  one  of  the  people 
who  had  the  gift  of  getting  his  burthen 
carried  for  him ;  one  of  those  for  whom 
our  maxim  had  litde  meaning.  He  smUed 
and  gave  his  directions  at  the  rate  of  ten- 
pence  per  hour,  and  managed  to  get  all 
the  work  done  by  some  one  else. 

In  quite  another  walk  of  life,  there  is 
my  friend  Leontius,  who  passes  amongst 
those  who  knowhim  only  superficially,  as  one 
of  the  hardest-worked  men  in  England ;  but 
I,  who  am  acquainted  both  with  his  rule  and 
practice  of  life,  can  tell  quite  another  story. 
Often  I  have  heard  him  declare,  as  we  have 
been  sitting  in  his  comfortable  sanctum, 
over  our  c^^ettes :  *<  the  tsheapest  tfajne 
I  can  buy  is  labour;  the  most  delightfm 
thing  in  the  world  to  me  is  leisure ;  so  I 
natiually  spend  something  extra  in  labour 
in  order  to  increase  my  leisure." 

I  remembered  that  I  had  once  made  a 
similar  experiment ;  that  is,  I  had  spent 
my  money  tryins  to  get  my  work  done  for 
me,  but  had  to  do  it  myself  after  all  yior  I 
was  not  blessed  with  the  mysterious  power. 
Leontius,  however,  was  endowed  widi 
it  in  a  far  greater  degree  even  than 
William  Bladger.  He  was  the  head- 
master of  a  large  public  school,  with  a 
Council   on  one   side   to  *be  alternately 


humoured  and  bullied ;  and,  on  the  othsr, 
the  three  discordant  groups  of  masters, 
boys,  and  parents  to  be  kept  in  <nder.  To 
have  administered  such  an  institution  in 
purely  bureaucratic  method  would  hivB 
taxed  the  powers  of  the  strongest  My 
friend  was  fully  strong  enough  to  hate 
done  it;  but  he  was  far  too  good  an  eoono- 
mlst  to  waste  his  powers  in  such  fsdiioo. 
"  No,"  he  would  moralise  between  thepoii 
of  his  cigarette,  "  I'm  not  ming  tobe  taken 
in  by  tlwt  silly  old  pfovero  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  everything  you  want  to  hafa 
done,  yourself  With  a  little  system,  lean 
assure  you,  it  is  much  easier  to  got  other 
people  to  do  the  work  for  you.'' 

I  wondered  for  a  time  how  it  vae  tint 
Leontius  managed  to  get  his  undeMttiten 
to  do  his  form  work  for  him ;  the  secntey 
to  undertake  his  private  correspontam; 
and  a  certain  fUend  of  his  to  coireettiie 

f»roof  sheets  and  see  through  the  nrsn  dia 
iterary  work  which  has  imm<ntsiiMd  hii 
name ;  but  I  soon  learnt  that  it  was  oalf 
done  by  a  careful  study  oi  mean  and  thor 
little  weaknesse&    Mr.  Pickrell,  the  bui 
mathematical  master,  as  is  citem  the  ease 
with  men  with  a  speciality,  bad  a  fira 
conviction  that  his  chief  strength  lay  ie 
classics ;  and  Leontinsi  havii^  made  bioi- 
self  master  of  this  fact,  wodU  omutttlif 
be  going  to  Mr.  Pickrell  for  his  opinion  u 
to  the  sense  of  certain  passages  in  the 
''Knights"  of  Aristophanes,  the  play  he 
was  then  reading  with  the  sixtit    Tha 
Mr.  Pickrell  was  asked  to  take  the  leeton 
for  a  week,  and  before  the  week  was  over 
the    head-master   had  confided   to  lb. 
Bollit,  the  second  mathematician,  in  steiet 
confidence,  that  the  work  in  some  of  Hi. 
Pickrell's  forms  was   not  quite  wW  ft 
ought  to  be,  and  persuaded  Mr.  BoU^ 
that  it  wouM  be  a  great  advantage  toaU 
concerned  if  he  would  take  a  litUe  cocta 
work  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.   So 
Mr.  PickrelTa  hands  were  left  at  libera  toft 
spdl  of  dasaical  work,  and  he  went  oompu- 
centiy  into  the  sixth  torn  room  and  ea^ 
out  the  philologfoal  light,  which  he  bad 
just  absorbed   from  one  of  Mr.  BoJmj 
useful  publications,  to  the  dmmn  m 
embryo,  who  had  many  of  them  also  «o©e 
fresh  from  the  same  fount  of  learnfog-^ 
one  thorn  in  his  cushion  being  the  r^ 
that  Fate  had  willed  he  should  spendHi^ 
life  in  talking  aboutoo-eficients,  and  i^ 
and  dimensions,  instead  of  mcotbiqg^^ 
the  woes  of  (Edipus  and  ^eaa.   M^ 
EoUit  took  two  of  PiokreU's  fomn,  ^ 
taouUe  of  the  extra  w<nfc  boiiig  «m 
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Atoned  for  by  the  fierce  delight  of  tearing 
to  pieces  and  showing  ap  with  withering 
oOQunent  to  the  head-master,   when    he 
came  roimd  to  review,  the  work  of  his  so- 
called   superior.     By  similar  manoeavres, 
Leontius  shunted  his  remaining  work  apon 
some  others  of  the  sab-masters,  bat   he 
always  managed  to  do  it  in  a  way  which 
^nade  them  willing  slaves.     So  everybody 
was  pleased,  Leontias  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, as  he  sat  in  his  cosy  study  poffiag 
the  fragrant  cigarette,  cattiag  the  leaves 
oi  a  new  magazine,  and  listening  to  the 
funt  soond  of  Mr.  Pickrell's  voice  combg 
thioagh  the  open  windows  of  the  form 
room,  as  he  gave  oat  some  favourite  read- 
ing of  his  own  with  peooliar  emphasis. 

Perhaps  in  considering  oar  maxim,  I 
ooght  to  have  kept  in  sight  the  principle, 
**]^aceaazdames  ";  forthe  fairsezassaredly 
are  no  mean  adepts  in  the  art  of  transferring 
bordiena  Of  coarse,  I  am  not  allading 
to  the  thousand  and  one  duties  which 
ddttirj  requires  rough  men  to  undertake 
for  the  consolers  of  their  Uvea  There  are 
ho#ever,  certain  things  which,  not  even 
In  America,  a  woman  has  any  right  to 
ask  a  man  to  do  for  her  on  tiie  weaker 
sex  argument ;  such  a  burthen,  for  instance 
as  was  once  shifted  on  to  my  own  shoulders 
by  Mrs.  Blinks,  the  wife  of  the  Beverend 
Adolpbns  Blinks,  late  a  missionary  in  the 
Southern  seas.  These  worthy  people  were 
fellow  passengers  of  mine  on  board  a 
steamer  homeward-bound  from  Australia. 
Blinks  was  a  good,  earnest,  estimable  little 
man,  and  I  was  always  interested  to  listen 
to  his  story  of  his  hard  life  and  ungrateful 
toil  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  I  found 
much  to  admire  and  much  to  pity ;  but  I 
pitied  him  most  of  all  in  having  to  drag 
about  the  world  such  a  wife  as  Mrs.  B 
She  was  a  little,  lean,  wizened,  sharp-nosed 
woman,  without  the  faintest  feminine 
charm ;  but  a  charm  of  another  sort  she 
possessed,  to  wit,  the  faculty  of  making  her 
unfortunate  husband — who,  I  suppose,  was 
in  duty  bound — and  all  the  other  men  on  the 
ship  do  her  bidding. 

Our  steamer  arrived  at  Colombo  on 
a  Saturday,  and  did  not  sail  till  Sunday 
afternoon;  so  there  was  time  enough, 
one  would  have  thought,  for  anyone 
to  buy  a  boat-load  of  tiie  rubbish  that 
is  displayed  for  the  admiration  of  the 
traveDer,  and  his  ultimate  and  sure  spolia- 
tioa  Other  people  chaffered  and  bought 
gaily  enough  all  the  morning;  but  Mrs. 
HiSiikM  sat  languidly  rocking  herself  in  a 
chair  under  the  hotel  verandah.    At  kst^ 


just  as  the  more  anxious  people  were 
making  a  move  to  so  on  board,  Mr.  Blinks 
approached  his  wue  and  whispered  some- 
thing nervously  in  her  ear.  She  turned  at 
him  like  a  snappish  dog.  ''  You  did  not 
get  it  yesterday,  and  ox  course  you  can't 
get  it  to-day ;  so  the  poor  darling  will  be 
disappointed.  I  might  have  known  you 
would  make  a  muddle  of  it;"  and  poor 
Blinks  stole  away  crestfallen  to  get  the 
traps  ready  to  go  on  board. 

Almost  immediately  he  was  out  of 
sight  Mrs.  Blinks  rose  and  came  towards 
ma  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  going  to  be 
victimised.  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
stiffen  my  back  for  a  refusal,  but  I  was 
soon  powerless,  and  forced  to  do  her 
bidding ;  just  as  the  miserable  snakes  were 
obliged  to  obey  the  fearful  screeching 
which  the  black  fellow  was  making  on  his 
pipes  in  the  court  outeida 

<<  Oh,  Mr.  X.,"  she  began,  <<  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  do  me  a  kindness.  We 
promised  to  take  back  to  the  ship  a  model 
of  a  catamaran  for  our  little  Reginald  ; 
and  somehow  it  has  been  forgotten,  and  we 
are  so  dreadfolly  pressed  for  time.  Would 
YOU  mind  just  stepping  round  into  the 
bazaar  and  buying  one  for  me )  They  are 
only  a  shilling ;  at  least,  that  is  what  Mra 
MacScrew  gave  for  hers,  and  I  will  be  here 
when  you  come  back  with  it" 

Of  course  I  went^  weak  wretch  that  I 
was.  The  bazaar  was  half-a-mUe  away, 
Mra  B.'s  idea  of  ''just  round  the  comer/' 
When  I  arrived  there,  half  melted,  I 
found  that  catamarans  had  gone  up  in 
the  market  immensely  since  Mrs.  Mac- 
Screw  had  made  her  purchase.  None 
were  to  be  had  for  less  than  two  rupees.  I 
bartered  and  haggled  till  I  felt  I  was  run- 
ning a  risk  of  letting  the  steamer  go  off 
without  me,  and  even  then  I  had  to  give  a 
rupee  and  a-half  for  a  rickety,  loosely-tied 
abomination,  which  it  took  two  haifds  to 
carry.  When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I 
found  that  everybody  for  the  ship  had 
gone.  Mrs.  Blinks  was  not  the  sort  of 
woman  to  risk  being  left  behind,  and  she 
had  prudently  omitted  to  give  me  the 
shilling  till  the  catamaran  should  be  duly 
delivered.  I  huddled  my  traps  together, 
and  got  a  gharry  (double  fare)  to  tSke  me 
to  the  landing  stage ;  then  I  hailed  a  boat 
(double  fare  aeain)  to  row  me  to  the 
steamer,  and  finally  effected  a  lodgement  on 
deck  just  as  the  steam  whistle  was  giving 
its  last  hoarse  and  angry  scream  of  warning. 
MrsL  Blinks  met  me  on  deck,  and  muttered 
an  apology  for  having  gone  off  without 
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reHeviiig  me  of  the  catamaran ;  but  she 
couldn't  think  what  I  had  been  doing  all 
that  time.  -  **  And  yon  don't  mean  to  say 
yon  gave  a  shilling  for  this  thing !  Why, 
it's  not  half  so  good  as  Mrs.  MacScrew'Si 
and  broken  into  the  bargain/'  she  went  on. 
Some  of  the  gear  had  come  adrift  in  the 
harried  transit,  I  must  admit  I  did  not 
wait  to  listen  to  her  complaints^  or  for  my 
shilling  either,  as  I  felt  my  temper  rising 
to  the  mark  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
engine-room.  I  moved  off,  and  detailed  my 
adventores  to  a  group  of  passengers 
assembled  in  the  smoking-room,  and  then 
I  learned  that  almost  every  one  present 
had  been  let  in  in  like  fashion. 

"And  don't  ye  know,"  said  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Arthur,  a  Scotch  squatter 
from  New  South  Wales,  "  don't  ye  know 
what  for  the  meenee^ter's  wife  wiidna  just 
buy  the  trumpery  hersel'  t  She  didna  like 
to  break,  t|ie  Sawbath ;  but  she  had  deil  a 
bit  of  a  scruple  in  asking  other  folks  to  do 
it.  She  wanted  me  to  buy  a  sapphire  rine 
for  her,  like  one  Mrs.  Captain  Jameson  had 
just  bought  for  seven-and-siz,  but  I  said  I 
couldna  do  it,  as  it  was  agin  my  preenciples." 

I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining from  the  fountain-head  whether 
there  was  any  truth  or  not  in  Mr. 
M'Arthur's  hypothesis.  The  monsoon  was 
in  full  blast  between  Colombo  and  Aden, 
and  miserable  as  existence  was  aD  the  way 
to  Suez,  it  had  one  compensation. '  Mrs. 
Bliz&s  was  too  ill  to.  come  on  deck.  I 
never  said  farewell  to  her  when  I  left  the 
ship  at  Suez,  and  I  never  was  repaid  that 
shiUing. 

But  the  art  of  Mrs.  Blinks  was 
not  fine  art  She  did  not  know  how  to 
discredit  our  maxim  with  the  skill  and 
delicacy  of  Mrs.  Sydney,  also  a  clergyman's 
wife,  and  one  of  my  best  friends.  This 
lady  transfers  her  burthen  to  your 
shoulders  with  a  grace  which  robs  it  of 
all  its  weight,  though  it  be  a  very  Pelion 
to  the  view.  Whenever  I  pay  a  visit  to 
that  pleasant  West-Country  Vicarage — 
may  there  be  many  visits  yet  in  store  for 
me  1 — ^I  find  that  the  Sunday  School  marks 
are  about  six  months  in  arrear,  and  the 
household  accounts  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
entanglement  In  a  general  way  I  hate 
addition  sums,  and  I  keep  my  own  accounts 
so  badly  that  I  doubt  whedier  there  lives 
an  actuary  in  the  City  of  London  who 
could  make  head  or  taQ  of  them ;  but  I 
quite  enjoy  myself  as  I  am  determining 
the  relative  merits,  as  shown  by  marks,  of 


Sarah  Simpson  and  Elizabeth  Perkins,  ani 
producing  a  balance-sheet,  more  or  leu 
exact,  of  the  domestic  expenditure.  11^ 
wife,  in  the  meantime,  is  equally  didsffil 
as  she  sits  at  the  other  side  of  the  vmi 
putting  the  filial  touch  to  a  pile  of  uSb 
macassars  and  juvenile  frocka,  which,  m 
Mra  Sydney  affirms,  never  *'coidd  get  theiar 
selves  finished."  My  observation  tea^ 
me  that  we  are  not  unduly  favoaiel 
Most  of  her  friends  within  reach  ban' 
their  appointed  tasks,  and  all  go  aboat 
them  with  smiling  facea  There  is  liMe 
chance  that  she  will  ever  read  these  Iidm^ 
so  I  will  venture  to  remark  that  she,  llh 
another  illustrious  personage,  is  alwi^ 
ready  to  find  work  for  idle  mmda  to  da 
.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply 
further.  Most  men,  I  fancy,  could, 
mind  divers  examples,  fit>m  amonc 
own  acquaintance,  of  people  giftea 
the  faculty  of  proving  to  tiie,  worl' 
the  maxim  we  have  been  considering 
as  unworthy  of  credit,  as  far  as  thqf^ 
selves  are  concerned,  as  the  weai 
dictions  in.  the  didly  press.  Si 
gift  is  by  no  means  an  every-day 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  ^eUiil^< 
carries  eveiy where  a  blessing  with  it  *    .^ 

To  some  natures  it  is  as  the  ivy  is  totijj^ 
oak.  It  takes  fast  hold  on  them,  and  " 
away,  into  trivial  and  unproductive  groM 
the  sap  and  strength  which  ought  to  go! 
the  nourishment  of  their  life's  worth, 
thing  real  and  tangible,  solid  and  hi 
as  steel  These  wester  brethren  are  a] 
spend  more  time  and  trouble  in  sch; 
how  to  get  their  work  done  for  them,  tiuA 
it  would  cost  them  to  do  it  themselvea  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  was  the  case  irl& 
Mrs.  Blinks :  but  had  she  gone  about  In 
own  business,  and  let  the  rest  of  mankoMl 
do  the  same,  she  would  certainly  hsvt 
been  less  odious  than  she  was,  and  thw 
have  been  a  sainer.  Leontius  is  a  sucoOtf- 
ful  man,  and  such  a  one  it  is  periloof  lo 
criticise  ;  nor  perhaps  is  there  mdch  noei 
No  small  portion  of  his  leisure  is  spent  b 
watching,  and  stoking,  and  oiling  tb^ 
very  complicated  macmbe  which  it  ia  bk 
duty  to  drive.  His  boys  get  plenty  « 
scholarships,  and  is  not  that  tiie  supreme 
test  of  head-mastership  t  "^ 

And,  in  conclusion,  to  glance  once  mtf^ 
at  Mrs.  Sydney.  I  cannot  think  that  ev» 
she  has  erred  In  following  herparticoW 
*'  metier,"  for  I  would  not  on  any  aceom 
have  her  in  the  least  degree  different  ft**, 
what  she  is. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
"WHO  ART  THOU   THAT  JUDGEST  J  " 

A  SOBBIBLE  doabt  wu  goawing  and 
togging  at  tbe  •brings  of  Adrian  Lyle's  nn- 
«aay  comciesce.  Aa  a  role,  when  he  doubted 
anjone  at  anything,  he  went  straight  to 
die  point  and  sotved  the  matter  by  direct 
iaveatigation.  Yet  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  hesitated.  He  ironld  not 
pot  the  question  he  wished,  becaose  he 
fuzed  the  answer. 

"  She  is  BQch  a  child,"  he  woold  say  to 
hiiwwK  again  and  agun ;  "  why,  a  baby 
could  dee«?e  her,  and  what  does  she  know 
of  forms  and  ceremouiea  t  Only  I  wish- 
wish  1  dared  ask  how  and  where  she  first  met 
Kenyon  1  I  conld  master  her  by  a  word  or 
look.  I  should  hear  the  whole  innocent 
stoiy  from  her  own  innocent  lips ;  but  I 
hare  grown  a  coward,  I  think,  for  I  dare 
not.  Setter  the  eril  one  sospects  than 
the  evil  one  ktiowa  Now  by  what  odd 
chance  waa  she  thrown  across  my  patht 
Joat  thatmy  restless, eospiaious  mind  should 
invent  all  sorts  of  theories  and  histories 
about  her.  I  might  not  hare  been  so  sns- 
picioafl  had  it  not  been  for  that  servant 
Be  ia  a  nacal  if  ever  there  i 
I  wonder  if  £f  etde  Kenyon  suspects  that  the 
felloir  writes  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Roy.  It  is 
aa  odd  •fiur  altogether.  Four  days — four 
dayal  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had 
never  heard  that  expreanon  £rom  Bari. 
Four  da.y6 1  and  she  is  so  innocoit  and  un- 
tospeoting.  Bat  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take. It  was  a  hurried  marriage,  no 
doabt  i      bat    still    It    is    a 


Why,  the  greatest  villain  on  earth  would 
not  have  the  heart  to  deceive  that  chQd ; 
and  KenyoQ  is  a  gentleman,  though  some- 
what weak  and  yielding  of  nature;  the 
sort  of  man  to  shuffle  with  temptation,  not 
to  resist  it." 

Then  he  threw  away  Uie  end-of  his  cigar, 
and  walked  away  from  the  terrace  where 
he  had  been  watching  the  gondolas. 

"  I  do  not  think  this  puce  agrees  with 
me,"  he  said  to  himsell  "  I  am  getting 
hipped,  melancholy,  oat  of  aorta.  I  shall 
go  on  to  Eome." 

As  he  disappeared  up  the  marble  stur- 
case,  the  gondola  containing  Kenyon  and 
Gretchen  came  up  to  the  landing-place. 

The  girl  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes  aa  ii 
to  shield  them  from  the  dazzling  light  She 
was  still  in  a  half  dream ;  too  happy  and 
too  engrossed  even  to  note  the  absence  ol 
that  grave  and  coarteous  cavalier  who,  ol 
late,  had  been  always  at  baud  to  welcome 
or  speed  her,  remove  her  wraps,  or  rendai 
her  any  of  those  little  services  or  attentions 
which  come  so  naturally  from  some  men  to 
some  women. 

Bat  Addon  Lyle,  as  he  saw  her,  tamed 
and  met  her  In  the  vestibule. 

"  Have  you  enjoyed  it  1 "  he  ssid ;  and 
there  was  Ill-repressed  cariosity  In  hU 
voice  and  eyes. 

"Oh,  more  than  I  can  say,"  the  girl 
answered  eagerly.  "Bat  do  you  know, 
Mr,  Lyle,  when  we  had  left  the  crowd  and 
got  away  from  the  Grand  Canal  altogether, 
we  heard  the  most  exquisite  singing  yon 
can  imagine.  I  have  hrard  nothing  like  It 
in  the  charches  or  anywhere.  I  wish  so 
much  I  knew  who  It  was  I  I  shall  tievei 
forget  the  voice  as  long  aa  I  live." 

"You  will  doabtless  hear  many  hettei 
in  coarse  of  time,"  Adrian  Lyle  answered 
carelessly.  "Italy  abounds  in  beaatlfal 
voices." 
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'*I  think/'  she  said  solemBly,  "ttere 
ooold  be  no  other  like  that  in  the  wofld." 

They  moved  up  the  Btaircaae  together. 
Bari  had  detained  Eenyon  a  moment. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice  as  he  took  apthe  wraps  and  coahions, 
'*  bat  some  visitors  have  arrived  at  the  hotel 
this  evening,  of  whom  I  have  heard  Sir 
Boy  speak.    Their  name  is  Graham." 

Kenyon  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot 

"GkK>d  Heavens  1"  he  cried,  "what  a 
horrible  noisance  I  Of  coarse,  it  woald 
never  do  to  meet  them.  Oet  everything 
ready  to  start  to-morrow  morning,  Ban. 
We  will  go  on  to  Boma" 

"  Yes,  Monsiear,  and  you  will  explain 
to — ^Madame  ? " 

''Of  coarse,  of  coarse;  and  do,  like  a 
good  fellow,  get  as  off  withoat  meeting 
uiose  people.    It  woald  never  do— never!" 

"Monsiear  may  trast  to  me.  Breakfast 
shall  be  served  in  Monsiear's  apartment, 
and  the  gondola  will  be  in  waiting  directly 
afterwards.  The  train  starts  at  nine  in  the 
morning." 

**  The  earlier  the  better,"  said  Eenyon. 
''Bring  me  np  some  soda  and  brandy  to 
my  room,  Bari,  and  don't  mention  my  name 
in  the  hearing  of  these  people,  if  yoa  valae 
yoar  place." 

''  Monsiear  shall  be  obeyed." 

There  was  the  asaal  basUe  and  conf  asion 
going  on  at  the  railway  station.  Porters 
and  conmusstonnaires  were  rashing  aboat ; 
hotel  dignitaries  were  condaoting  departing 
visitors  to  their  carriages,  and  doing,  or 
siwerintending,  all  ticket-taking,  laggage- 
labelling,  and  other  arrangements  on  their 
behalf. 

Gretchen  and  Kenyon  were  comfortably 
settled  in  their  carriaae.  The  former  was 
gazing  oat  of  the  window  at  the  harrying 
crowd,  and  laaghing  at  the  general  con- 
fusion. Saddemy  die  gave  a  little  cry 
and  leant  forwards. 

"Mr.  Lyle— oh,  Mr.  Lyle,  are  yoa  going 
too )  Do  come  in  here.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  1 " 

She, had  opened  the  carriage  door  in  an 
instant,  and  Eenyon,  leaning  forward,  saw 
the  taU,  familiar  fignre  standing  on  the 
platform. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  do  come  in,"  he  cried. 
«  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  yoal 
I  left  a  note  at  the  hotel  telling  yoa  we 
were  off,  and  ezcosing  ourselves  for  not 
taking  formal  leave." 

Adrian  Lyle  was  beside  them  now,  his 
foot  on  the  high  step,  his  face  a  .little  paler 


and  gmver  than  its  wont,  looking  back  at 
Gretchen's  lovely,  ejodted  eyes.  A  paaang 
official  bade  him  hurry — the  train  wm  just 
ofL  In  another  second  he  had  swong 
himself  op  and  into  the  carriage  and  wu 
tossing  his  portmanteau  and  rags  iavirioai 
directions. 

"  It  is  odd,  meetbg  you  like  this,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  hud  laugh.  "I  only 
made  up  my  mind  to  quit  Tenke  m 
night,  and  I,  too,  left  a  note  of  fsreweli 
for  you." 

"And  why  are  you  leaving)"  aaked 
Gretchen  eagerly.  "Neale  keeps  sayinf 
it  doesn't  agree  with  him — ^it  is  damp  and 
chilly,  and  that  he  will  bring  me  back  a 
few  weeks  later,  when  the  weather  is  warn. 
I  was  so  sorzy  to  come  away.  And  did 
you  Uiink  it  did  not  agree  with  yon,  Mr. 
Lylet" 

"  Yes,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  clowly,  and 
not  meetine  the  frank,  sweet  eyes.  ''I 
began  to  find  it — did  not — agree  with 
me. 

"  WeU,  I  hope  you  are  going  to  Borne 
also,"  said  Gretchen  gaily,  "  fot  I  am  sme 
yon  are  better  than  any  goide-bool^  and 
yoa  can  eiqplain  all  aboot  the  wondsnof 
the  Eternal  City  to  me.  I  am  so  dmd- 
fuUy  ignorant  I  thought  I  should  find 
it  just  as  Ileamt  in  the  histo]^ ;  but  Nede 
lang^  aad  says  the  Palatine  is  a  min;and 
so  is  tiie  G<dosseam;  and  the  Forum  is  oulf 
a  few  broken  arches ;  and  Borne  is  all  dosl 
and  dirt,  except  where  the  new  Engliih 
quarter  has  sprung  up.  Octavia  woold 
not  know  it  were  she  to  come  back  to  ity 
and  it  woidd  break  great  Osasar's  heart  Is 
Uiat  true ) " 

"  Yes,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  *'  it  is  qoite 
trua  Time  does  not  stand  still,  you  know, 
and  Bome  is  the  mother  of  the  worii 
But  I  have  yet  to  see  her  as  she  is.  I  can 
only  tell  you  travellers'  tales  about  her. 
The  Bome  of  your  history  and  your  fancy 
is  separated  by  two  thousand  years  (tf  war, 
and  si^ge,  and  famine,  and  pestilence,  from 
the  Bome  you  will  see." 

*'  Now  we  are  o£^"  said  Koiyon,  as  the 
train  glided  out  of  the  great  damp  stationi 
and  shot  out  over  the  gleaming  wite,  all 
roi^  and  golden  with  the  morning  light 

Gretcben  looked  longingly  ba^  at  the 
dty. 

*' Good-bye,  Venice,"  she  munniiea- 
"  Beautiful,  wonderfbl  Venice  i  I  W(mder 
if  I  shall  ever  see  you  asain  f " 

*<  Of  coarse  you  will,  child,''  aaad  Kenyon, 
a  little  pettishly.  ''I  have  tM  you  we 
shall  come  bade    Why,  we  haven't  seen 
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half  of  it  yet  There  is  the  Lido,  and  the 
Murano,  and  the  Armenian  Convent — ^the 
place  where  Bjron  stayed,  yon  know — and 
—and — ohy  heaps  of  places  I " 

**  What  made  you  leave  so  suddenly  1" 
asked  Adrian  Lyle,  fixing  his  calm,  grey 
eyee  on  the  yonng  man's  face. 

Kenyon  looked  slightly  Qonfosed.  ''Well, 
as  Gietchen  says,  it  was  so  confoundedly 
damp  and  chilly.  It  is  too  early  in  the 
year  for  Venice.    Borne  will  be  just  right." 

"  Are  you  going  straight  through,  or  do 
yon  rest  at  Elorenoe  1  ** 

"We  shall  stay  there  to-night  if  we  are 
tired,''  said  Kenyon.  "I  mow  it  very 
vdL    I  don't  care  to  go  over  the  old 

Cnd  again.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mo  and  the  two  galleries,  one  might  as 
weQbem  an  Enelish  town  now — ^English 
dresses,  English  horses,  English  carriages, 
Suj^  Ja^  That's  what  Florence  is. 
The  Gaseme is  a  regular  Hyde  Park;  so  is 
Lmig' Amoy  with  its  strings  of  carriages,  and 
lidan^  and  promenaders.  The  only  places 
I  liked  about  Florence  were  Tivoli  and 
TaIlombrosa»  and  they  are  both  a  long 
way  out  of  it" 

''Well,  we  will  not  stop  there,"  said 
Otetehen  gaily.  "  I  know  nothing  of  it 
at  aD,  it  was  not  in  my  history.  I  am 
ooDtent  to  go  on  to  Boma  Are  you,  Mr. 
LjJe  1 " 

She  included  him  so  innocently  and 
natandly  as  their  companion,  that  he  felt 
it  ^wonld  have  been  almost  churlish  to 
her.  He  shook  off  his  gravity  with 
aa  effort  He  declared  himself  perfecUy 
ecmtait  to  abide  by  their  plans,  and  won- 
dered with  a  little  ironical  wonder,  why 
Aie  had  so  chosen  to  overthrow  his  own. 
Havmg  once  thrown  off  his  gravity,  he 
ms  usual  natural  sell  His  former 
of  manner  returned— only  he  rarely 
addresnd  himself  to  Gretchen,  though  he 
Satoned  to  her  lightest  words  with  the 
oourteous  attention.  His  feelings 
well  under  control,  and  no  one  looking 
at  him,  or  listening  to  him,  would  have 
Wigected  what  a  dissatisfied,  irritated  spirit 
WM  wrestUn^  within  him  for  the  mastery : 
filling  his  mind  once  more  with  con- 
of  doubt,  and  forcing  the  simplest 
or  most  innocent  expression  into  one 
channel  of  disbelief. 
'^There  is  something  wrong,"  that  tor- 
_  voice  told  him.  "  There  is  some- 
wtong — ^try  as  you  may  to  doubt" 
-n  is  nothing  wrong,"  his  masterful 
would  indignantly  reply.  "There 
be  nothing  wrong.    I  won't  believe  it." 


And  Gretchen's  guileless  eyes  would  look 
at  him,  and  her  sweet  lips  smile ;  and  that 
hateful,  cruel  doubt  would  be  crashed 
fiercely,  remorsefuUy  down,  for  the  look 
smote  him  as  might  the  look  in  a  child's 
eyes,  who  frankly  gives  trust  and  knows  not 
that  betnjal  is  at  hand.  Besides— as  he 
told  himself  again  and  again — ^there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  two  were  passionately 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  Kenyon — ^if  he 
was  a  little  weak  and  easjr-going — was 
certainly  not  vicious.  To  be  irresolute  and 
yielding  was  very  different  from  beine 
downright  wicked.  The  young  man  haa 
good  points — ^very  good  points.  He  was, 
to  all  appearances,  rich,  free,  and  indepen- 
dent. Why,  then,  should  that  first  tridal 
suspicion  wmch  a  chance  word  had  fired, 

Sersistently  charge  itself  with  added 
oubts  and  increasing  uneasiness  t 

"My  dear  fellow  1 "  broke  in  Kenyon's 
voice  at  this  juncture,  "are  you  composing 
a  sermon,  that  you  look  so  grave  I  I  have 
spoken  to  you  three  times,  and  you  have 
not  answered  me  once." 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered 
Adrian  Lyle.  "I  had  lost  myself  in  a 
maze  of  fancies  for  a  moment  I  really 
did  not  know  you  were  speaking  to  me." 

"What  were  the  fancies  ?"  asked  Gret- 
chen,  turning  to  him.  "  Tell  me;  I  should 
BO  like  to  hear  them." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  came  into  his  pale,  grave  face. 

"  I  was  only  thinKing,"  he  said  gently, 
"how  few  of  us — ^if  any — ^have  really 
strength  to  master  a  great  temptation." 

"Temptation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  nothing 
but  a  combination  of  9ireumstances  wl^ch 
we  have  never  sought  to  bring  about,  and 
certainly  can't  avoid,"  said  Kenyon 
doomily.  "There  are  forces  too  strong 
for  a  man.  He  yields  simply  because  he 
can't  help  it,  and  then  he  is  accused  of  not 
resisting  what  he  feels  is  wrong." 

"There  are  forces  that  some  call  too 
strong  for  them  to  resist,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle  quietly.  "  I  have  thought — it  may  be 
I  am  wrong — ^but  I  have  thought  that  it 
was  simply  because  they  never  made  the 
effort" 

"  They  may  make  the  effort  and  Fate 
will  overthrow  it,"  said  Kenyon. 

'^  Ah,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  with  that  odd, 
uzzUng  smile  that  sometimes  lighted  up 
is  face.     "  I  forgot— Fate ! " 

For  he  remembered  now  why  he  had 
resolved  to  leave  Venice,  and  how  the 
resolution  had  been  as  useless  as  the  effort 
to  execute  it 
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He  remembered,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
''Who  art  thou  who  judgest  another? 
Take  heed  that  thou  thyself  may  not 
fall!" 


CHAPTER  V. 
TWO  SIDES  TO  A  QUESTION. 

Eenyon  had  said  that  night,  "  we  will 
stay  at  Florence  on  onr  way  back,"  and  to 
Gretchen  his  lightest  wish  was  law.  The 
next  morning,  therefore,  they  were  once 
more  speeding  along  towards  Rome,  and 
again  was  Adnan  Lyle  their  companion. 

Kenyon  complained  somewhat  of  his 
eyes,  and  Gretchen  had  insisted  apon 
btfrndaging  them  from  the  light,  and  the 
young  fellow  was  lying  lazfly  back  on  the 
seat  amidst  rags  and  cashions,  and  telling 
Gretchen  that  he  trusted  to  her  for  a  full 
and  particular  description  of  the  scenery  as 
they  sped  along. 

She  was  in  Uie  gayest  of  spirits.  The 
previous  day  had  been  damp  and  rainy ; 
but  now,  as  they  left  Florence,  the  sun  was 
shinine  brilliantly,  and  the  cool,  rich  air 
seemed  to  make  the  girl's  pulses  throb,' 
and  her  whole  frame  glow,  and  bring  such 
light  and  ^lory  to  her  face  as  made  her 
indeed  a  '*]oy  to  look  at." 

"I  belicTe  Florence  is  beautiful,  after 
all,"  she  said,  straining  her  eyes  to  catch 
sight  of  the  yellow  water,  and  the  white 
ymas  and  villages  that  are  scattered  among 
the  shadows  of  the  mountains  as  thick  as 
summer  lilies. 

''Say  rather  its  environs,"  murmured 
Kenyon  lazily ;  "  'tis  a  case  of  the  enchant- 
ment of  distance,  my  child." 

"  I  think  you  are  somewhat  disposed  to 
rob  the  city  of  her  just  dues,"  interposed 
Adrian  Lyle.  "If  yon  could  see  her  now 
you  would  be  inclined  to  change  your 
opinion " 

"  That  the  Amo  is  yellow  and  muddy, 
instead  of  silvery  clear;  tiiat  the  streets 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  malodorous ;  that 
it  has  rained  for  a  fortnight  with  a  steady 
downright  persistence  that  would  put  £Dg- 
land  to  shame ;  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  travellers'  tales  are  responsible  for  many 
erroneous  impressions;  that  *Firenze  la 
bella'  is  a  very  Anglicised  modem  edition 
of 

Where,  white  and  wide, 

WaHhed  by  the  morning'B  water-gold, 

Florence  lay  on  the  mountain  side." 


<'0h,  hush— heretic  1 "  laughed  Adrian 
Lyle.  "We  will  not  have  any  of  your 
modem  cynicisms  to-day.     It  is  a  pity  you 


cannot  see  the  'morning's  water-gold' 
for  yourself  But  at  least  you  can  foel  the 
air.    Is  it  not  delicious  t " 

"  And  the  hills  are  like  silver  with  the 
olives,"  cried  Gretchen  rapturously  ;*<  and 
the  Amo  looks  like  molten  gold ;  and  the 
plains  are  so  fresh  and  green  that  it  mikes 
one  thankful  for  the  rain  you  abusa  b  he 
not  ungrateful,  Mr.  Lyle  t " 

"Perhaps  he  does  it  for  a  purpose," 
smiled  h^  companion.  "  To  draw  out 
your  own  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Kenyoa" 

For  a  moment  Gretchen  looked  st  him 
as  if  bewildered ;  then  grew  rosy  red. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  ehe  said,  laogh- 
ing;  "but  it  did  seem  to  me  so  fiiimyto 
be  called — that  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that 
I  had  a  new  name ;  it  seems  scaroelj 
possible  tbat  a  fortnight  ago  I  was— only 
Gretchen." 

A  sudden  cloud  came  over  the  brightness 
of  her  face.  Kenyon  moved  uneuilfOfl 
his  seat 

"My  dear,  things  are  changed  since 
then,  remember." 

"  You  were  sorry,  no  doubt,  to  leave  your 
parents  1 "  said  Adrian  Lyle  gently. 

"She  had  none  to  leave,"  inteiposed 
Eenyon  with  sudden  shaipness.  "M; 
wife  is  an  orphaa  So  much  the  betterfor 
me,"  he  went  on  in  English,  "  I  shall  not 
be  worried  with  a  mother-in-law." 

Adrian  Lyle  looked  at  him  in  some  sur- 
prise.     He  had  noticed  before  that  any 
allusion  to  his  marriage  was  sure  to  pro- u. 
voke  a  sharp  or  irritable  rejoinder.  |j 

"  On  dangerous  ground  again,"  (aid  the 
old  suspicions,  rising  and  facing  him  now, 
as  they  had  risen  and  faced  him  many 
times  before,  in  silent  hours  of  night,  in 
solitary  hours  of  day.  "  He  is  so  mnk  b 
all  else ;  why  not  here  ? " 

"  There  may  be  an  advantage  for  yon  is 
such  a  case,"  he  said  at  last,  answering 
Eenyon's  remark  in  his  own  langoaga 
"  But  I  feel  sorry  always  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  motherless;  and  yoarwift 
is  so  very  young." 

He  said  that  as  an  afterthought,  booking 
at  the  young  child-face  that  was  regardiD| 
them  both,  feeling  with  all  the  force  sod 
fervour  of  an  honest  and  most  tender  nator^ 
that  there  was  something  strange  and  p* 
thetic  about  this  lonely  young  life,  giv^ 
so  early  and  unconsciously  to  trials  m 
chances  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  with 
only  a  young  man's  rash,  hot-headed,  id* 
pulsive  love  on  which  to  rest  for  gaida&ce, 
for  happiness,  for  her  whole  life's  weal  or 
woa 
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"I  begin — a  little  to  nndarstand,"  said 
Gretdien  in  her  pretty,  broken  English. 
"Yon  mnst  talk  not  seerete  before  me 
now.  And,  indeed,  I  am  not  ao  yonng,*' 
she  went  on,  lapsing  into  German;  ''  and 
Neale  is  to  me  all  and  everything ;  and  if 
I  have  been  lonely  and  cried  for  l^e  love  of 
those  who  are  for  ever  dead  and  lost^  I  cried 
no  more  when  once  I  f  onnd  what  love  was 
left.  And  he  came  jost  like  a  faiiy  prince, 
and  took  me  into  this  beantifdl  new  world, 
and  we  shall  remain  there  always  now — 
for  erer,  and  ever,  and  ever  1 " 

'*Lst  OS  hope  so/'  said  Adrian  Lyle 
heartflj.  ''It  is  not  everyone  in  this 
world  who  is  fortonate  enoagh  to  find  a 
fiyry  prince,  or — ^princess." 

Her  frank,  sweet  words  had  charmed 
away  the  dfimon  of  suspicion  once  more. 

'*I  am  a  grave  and  sedate  person,"  he 
went  on  presently,  "  and  I  lost  my  rose- 
eolonred  spectacles  long  ago — lost  them  in 
a  £ght  with  the  sin,  and  shame,  and  snffer- 
ing  tliat  are  so  constantly  about  my  path, 
fiot  I  liave  replaced  them  by  glasses  of 
neatral  tint  which,  if  not  so  pretty,  are  at 
any  rate  more  usefaL  Ah,"  he  broke 
off  suddenly,  "  how  beantifnl  those  monn- 
ftains  look  in  this  light!  Do  yoa  know  that 
a  poet  once  called  that  Apennine  range 
the  'borderland  of  Paradise;'  it  is  a  pretty 
fuiej,  is  it  not  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen  dreamily;  "it 
niiist  be  a  beaatifol  life,  a  poet's.  To  draw 
one's  thoughts  from  God,  and  make  His 
works  immortal  jost  by  a  line — ^a  few 
simple  words — that  all  the  world  will  hear 
<tf  and  remember  I " 

"  Beautifnl,  yes,  but  a  sad  life  too,"  said 
Adrian  Lyle;  "for  there  are  many  deaf 
ears  in  tha  world,  and  more  who  forget 
than  remember.  And  many  a  poet  has 
ponred  ont  the  gold  of  his  soul  at  thankless 
ears,  and  song  his  songs  to  the  jeers  and 
derision  of  an  age  who  could  not  under- 
stand him.  Indeed,  to  be  a  poet  in  the 
true  aense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  something 
very  different  to  the  rhyming  machine, 
whose  watch-cry  is  '  popularity ; '  is  indeed 
to  suffer  for  and  with  humanity  with  ten- 
fold sympathy.  To  ask  for  bread  and 
receive  sUmes — ^to  look  on  the  children  of 
the  world  as  the  Master  looked  at  Jeru- 
salem, lamenting  even  as  He  lamented, 
•Ye  would  not'" 

"I  remember,"  said  Gretchen  timidly, 
'•that  the  priest  in  my  Church  used  to 
warn  me  against  believmg  what  he  called 
'poet's  fables.*  Goethe  and  Heine,  and 
even  your  great  Shakespeare  are  to  me 


only  names.  Neale  has  told  me  about 
Dante,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley ;  one  cannot 
but  hear  of  them  here  in  this  land.  And 
are  all  the  beautiful  things  they  wrote 
fables?  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be 
truth  in  them — a  great  deal  of  tmtii — ^if 
fandftd  in  its  expression." 

"Yes,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  quietly,  "there 
is  truth — ^truth  leamt  in  suffering,  immor- 
talised by  pain.  The  outcry  of  struggling 
souls,  the  laments  of  tortured  hearts,  the 
struggle  to  interpret  for  others  the  visions 
that  seem  inspired  of  Heaven,  the  dreams 
of  deathless  love,  the  anguish  of  defiant 
sin :  these  are  truths,  however  clad ;  the 
truths  of  one  coounon  humanity  speaking 
to  individual  hearts  in  one  common  lan- 
guage of  joy  or  sorrow— of  hope  or  pain." 

"  Are  all  the  priests  of  your  Church  like 
you  1 "  suddenly  asked  Gretchen. 

The  blood  flushed  warm  and  bright  to 
that  grand  calm  brow  of  Adrian  Lyle. 

"No,"  he  said  curtly,  and  then  smiled  as 
if   some    sudden   thought   amused   him. 
"  A  priest  is  but  a  man,  you  know,  and 
men  are  fallible  and  unstable  creatures. 
The  mere  fact  of  being  consecrated  to  the 
Church's  service  does  not  turn  one  into  a 
pure  and  sinless  being,  any  more  than  the 
sacredness  of  our  camng  places  us  above 
the  needs  of  the  flesh.    I  think  there  are 
more    erroneous   impressions   abroad  re- 
spectbg  what  is  called  '  priesthood,'  than 
about  any  other  calling  or  profession.    For 
myself  I  frankly  tell  you  I  am  considered 
too  liberal-minded  and  eccentric  to  be  in 
favour  with   my   colleagues.     To    be   a 
follower  of  Chnst  is  to  my  mind  a  very 
different  thing  to  following  men's  doctrines 
and  dogmas.    The   Sector    of   my    own 
parish  is  one  of  those  halting  and  two- 
faced  dignitaries  who  have  done  so  much 
harm  for    religion,  with  the    very    best 
intention  of  glorifying  the  Churoh.    He  is 
in  fact  a  Ritualisttc  parson  of  advanced 
Boman  Catholic  ideas.      Now  I  am  no 
stickler  for  one  form  of  religion  as  superior 
to  another;  but  I  say  the  simpler  the  better, 
and  the  less  tha  'man'  is  dragged  in  and 
the  Deity  left  out,  the  more  nearly  do  we 
approach  the  standard  of  Christ's  own  teach- 
ing.   To  march  about  in  scarlet  trappings 
one  day,  and  violet  another,  and  white 
another,  is  no  way  of  glorifying  the  Creator. 
To  set  more  importance  upon  these  outward 
symbols  than  on  the  service  itself— as  I 
have  known  many  a  Ritualist  priest  do — 
is,  to  my  mind,  both  foolish  and  sinful.     In 
your  Church  these  are  essential  parts  of  the 
ritual    In  fact,  I  very  much  doubt  if  the 
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in  number  and  equipment,  the  morale  of 
the  English  army  was  by  no  means  high. 
The  onslaught  of  the  Highlanders  had 
proved  irresistible  on  many  occasions; 
their  army,  though  in  retreat,  had  never 
been  beaten ;  the  dim  and  distant  moun- 
tains hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  spirits  of 
the  Southern  troops.  Had  there  been  a 
leader  like  Montrose  to  handle  the  High- 
land levies,  the  campaign  might  have  had 
a  widely  different  result. 

But  divided  and  doubtful  councils 
were  prevalent  among  the  Highland  host 
There  was  discord  among  the  chieftains 
— there  were  heart-burnings  that  even 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  could  not 
assuage.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
1746,  the  Hanoverian  army  reached  Nairn, 
some  twelve  miles  from  Inverness;  and, 
well  informed  of  its  movements,  Prince 
Charles  and  Lord  Oeorge  Murray  deter- 
mined on  a  night  attack  and  surprise. 
But  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  owing  to  the  weariness  of  men  but 
poorly  fed  and  ill-supplied,  the  long  march 
miscarried.  Morning  found  the  High- 
landers scattered  and  disordered,  still  four 
miles  distant  from  the  English  camp.  Then 
they  fell  back  wearied  and  dispirited  to 
GuUoden  Moor. 

Cumberland  advanced,  and,  finding  the 
Highlanders  extended  on  his  front,  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  Duke  had  thought 
out  the  problem  of  the  Highland  rush  for 
himself;  he  determined  to  receive  it  as 
cavalry  is  received,  in  regimental  squares 
with  a  serried  hedge  of  bayonets.  And 
thus  he  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines, 
with  cannon  between  the  squares.  The 
tactics  were  primitive  and  simple,  but  they 
sufficed. 

At  the  last  moment  the  chances  of  the 
Highlanders  were  destroyed  by  a  point  of 
honour.  The  Macdonalds  claimed  the  post 
of  honour  on  the  right  of  the  line.  It 
had  been  theirs  ever  since  Bannockburn, 
and  should  they  surrender  their  post  to 
the  men  of  Athol,  those  miserable  Camerons 
and  Stewarts)  These  last  were  quite  ready 
to  fall  upon  the  Macdonalds,  before  attack- 
ing the  Sassenach.  Alas  for  the  Gael  I  here 
was  the  fatal  rift  that  runs  through  all 
their  history,  that  can  be  traced  even 
before  history  begins.  Thus  the  battle 
began,  the  cannon  opened  fire,  men  began 
to  fall  fast  A  general  advance  was  ordered ; 
the  pipers  blew  their  loudest ;  the  men  of 
Athol  lushed  forward,  broke  the  first  line 
of  the  English,  and  took  the  guns  opposed 
to  them.    Bat  where  were  the  Macdonalds ) 


Immoveable  on  the  left,  they  sullenly  re- 
ceived reiterated  orders  to  fall  on.  ^'Let 
somebody  else  fight,  if  the  Macdonalds 
were  not  to  be  the  first"  In  vain  thor 
chiefs  commanded  and  implored.  "  Haye 
the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  mer 
cried  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  as  he  fell 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  in  anguish  more 
bitter  than  that  of  death. 

By  this  time  the  Prince's  right  attack 
had  spent  itself  and  recoiled,  pursued  by 
a  destructive  fire.  The  English  cavalry 
advancing  threatened  the  line  of  retreat, 
and,  judging  the  battle  to  be  lost,  iboK 
about  the  Frince  persuaded  him  to  flj. 
Then  the  repulse  became  a  rout,  and  the 
butchery  began  which  has  stained  with  an 
indelible  diserace  the  name  of  the  victor  of 
GuUoden.  iTot  only  were  the  faghivei 
slain  without  mercy,  bat  the  woonded 
were  knocked  on  the  head  like  so  many 
disabled  cattle;  and  this,  not  in  the 
heat  of  combat,  but  in  the  days  that  fd- 
lowed  the  battle.  A  number  of  the 
wounded  had  huddled  into  a  bam,  and  the 
barn  was  set  on  fire  as  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  while  strings  of  helpless 
captives  were  fusilladed  without  mercy. 

The  Firth  of  Inverness,  with  Calloden 
on  its  shores  and  Fort  George  moonting 
guard  over  its  entrance,  winds  farther 
inland  in  a  land-locked  basin  known  as 
Beuley  Loch,  surrounded  by  a  flat  and 
fertile  oountry,  whose  luxuriant  fields  of 
grain  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  sur- 
rounding regions  of  mountain  and  moor. 
This  b  the  pleasant  Valley  of  Beuley, 
which  derives  its  name — a  strange  and 
foreign  name  for  the  Highlands — from  the 
little  ruined  Priory  of  Beuley,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Sir  John  Bisset 
of  Lovat,  the  descendant  of  a  Norman 
line,  who  invited  seven  French  monks  from 
the  Abbey  of  Vallis  Caulium  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  home  he  had  built  for  them. 
The  French  monks,  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  aspect  of  this  pleasant  valley  in  the 
wilderness,  gave  it  the  name  of  Beaulieu. 

To  the  Bissets  succeeded  the  Fraseis, 
originally  a  Border  family,  who,  in  P^c^ 
of  time,  by  increase  and  adoption  assamed 
the  proportions  of  a  powerful  clan,  although 
always  looked  upon  with  more  or  le^ 
suspicion  and  dislike  by  their  pure-blooded 
Gaelic  neighbours.  The  chief  of  the 
Frasers,  Lord  Lovat,  still  occupies  Castle 
Beaufort  in  Beuley  Valley,  the  present 
modem  building  being,  it  is  said,  the 
thirteenth  castle  built  upon  the  «te. 
The    lands    of    Clan    Fraser    stretched 
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up  the  Benley  river  and  among  the 
^0ns  of  its  tribatary  streams,  and  many 
a  hard  battle  was  fongfat  by  the  clan 
to  guard  their  soil  and  gain  a  trifle  firom 
their  ndghboars.  A  memorable  battle 
with  the  Mackintoshes — a  cbn  nnmeroos 
enough  to  have  eaten  the  Frasers,  had  the 
former  not  been  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
sensions— ^is  commemorated  by  two  np- 
ftinding  stones  on  the  road  to  Dingwall, 
two  miles  "north-east  of  Benley. 

Another  battle  f  ought  by  the  Frasers  in 
the   nxteendi    eentuy    is    not    without 
intemt  in  its  relation  to  the  respective 
statosofcbnand chief.  TheclanBonaldMac- 
donsld  oeenpied  Olengany,  and  most  of  the 
ooantry  westward  even  as  far  as  the  Soand 
of  Sleat    Their  former  chief  had  married 
a  Viaaer,  and  the  son  Ronald,  who  suc- 
ceeded, on  htt  father's  death,  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  tribe,  was  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  bk  cisD,  as  being  as  much  a  Fraser 
as  a  Msodonald.    The    Frasers,  it    has 
I  already  been  said,  had  an  evil  reputation 
among  the    dans.     Their    chiefs    were 
credited  widi  crooked  and  uncannie  ways, 
anda  grasping  and  covetous  hankering  after 
their  neighbours'  lands.     Anyhow,  Clan 
Bonald  would  have  none  of  the  Frasers, 
and  deposed  their  chief,  and  put  his  cousin, 
Jdm  Macronald,in  command,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  that,  according  to  tribal 
law,  belonged  to  the  office.     The  deposed 
dikf  appttded  to  his  kinsmen,  the  Frasers, 
udd  the  matter  was  represented  to  the  King 
as  a  H^hland  outrage  to  be  repressed  by 
the  strong    hand.      Oeorge   Gordon    of 
Himtly  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  among  the  rebellions 
elansmen,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
strong  force  of  the  Frasers  zealous  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.     Gordon,  how- 
ever, was  no  friend  to  the  Frasers,  and  had 
no  mind  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire.     He  executed  his  commission  in  a 
friendly  way,  accommodated  matters  as  to 
the  clueftainship,  and   brought   about  a 
general  reconciUation.     The  Frasers  de- 
parted on  their  way  home  along  the  great 
^en  when,  skirting  Loch  Lochy  on  the 
western  side,  they  saw  the  Bonalds  coming 
down  the  hill.     There  were  nearly  five 
hundred  of    them,  in    seven  companies, 
marshalled  after  the  admirable  traditional 
tactics  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Frasers 
only  mustered  three  hundred;    but  the 
latter  at  once  threw  themselves  into  order 
of  battle,  the  chief,  Lord  Lovat^  in  the 
centre ;  his  eldest  son,  the  Master  of  Lovat, 
taking   command  of  the  rights  and  the 


cadet  of  the  house  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
clan.  Then  began  a  fight  of  heroes — foot 
to  foot,  target  to  target,  broadswords  ring- 
ing on  the  tough  bull's  hide,  or  crashing 
through  a  foenuin's  naked  breast.  First 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Frasers  fell,  the 
Master  of  Lovat ;  then  the  old  chief  him- 
self bit  the  dust  The  descendants  of 
either  clan  may  tell  with  pride  that  when 
the  battle  ended  firom  sheer  exhaustion  of 
the  combatants,  only  four  Frasers  and  ten 
Bonalds  remained  alive  upon  the  field. 

The  great  feature  of  Inverness-shire  is 
indeed  the  very  Glen  Mohr  or  Great  Glen, 
where  Frasers  and  Macddnalds  battled  so 
strongly,  and  through  which,  in  these 
times,  swarms  of  tourists  pass  on  every  sum- 
mer day  in  Mr.  Macbrayne's  excellently 
equipped  steamers.  The  Glen  is  a  natural 
cutting ;  a  rent  rather,  as  if  torn  by  some 
great  hand  right  across  Scotland,  in  its 
wildest  and  most  mountainous  regions.  A 
string  of  lochs  occupies  the  floor  of  the 
Glen,  hedged  in  by  great  walls  of  moun- 
tains, leaving  at  places  hardly  room  for  a 
goat-path  to  wind  between.  Down  to 
these  lochs  flow  streams  and  rivers  firom 
either  hand,  sometimes  in  leaps  and  bounds, 
as  at  Foyers, 

Dim,    seen    through   rising   mi^    and   ceaseless 
showers, 

sometimes  curving  through  lovely  glens, 
as  at  Urquhart,  where  a  noble,  old, 
ruined  castle  mounts  guard  over  the 
meeting  of  the  waters.  Between  Loch 
Oich  and  Loch  Lochy  is  the  natural  water- 
parting.  There  the  waters  flow  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  here  to  the  German  Ocean; 
but  the  floor  of  the  Great  Glen  is  nowhere 
raised  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Nature  designed  the  Great  Glen, 
no  doubt,  reasoned  the  military  advisers  of 
the  English  Government,  to  be  a  bridle 
upon  the  wild  Highlanders,  and  with  a 
strong  fort  at  either  end  of  the  glen,  and 
a  place  of  arms  half-way  through,  all 
connected  with  roads  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  the  Highlanders  were 
indifferently  well  bridled  from  the  days  of 
the  glorious  Bevolutioa 

Early  in  the  present  century,  when 
canals  were  favourite  enterprises,  was 
commenced  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which 
unites  the  string  of  lochs,  and  forms  a 
water-way  between  the  two  seas.  It  is  a 
work  for  which  lazy  or  busy  travellers  may 
be  thankful;  for  here  in  all  ease  and 
comfort  you  are  carried  through  some  of 
the  wildest  and  grandest  scenes  in  the 
Highlands.    But  the  tall  ships  and  argosies 
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of  trading  craft,  that  were  expected  to 
make  use  of  it,  liaye  neyer  come  diat  way. 
The  works  cost  over  a  million,  and  the 
tra£Bc  almost  pays  the  cost  of  management 
and  repair.  Passenger  steamers  ran  to 
and  fro,  and  an  occasional  cargo  boat^  and 
sometimes  a  stray  brig  or  schooner  may  be 
seen  loading  or  nnlbftdin^  timber  or  bncks. 
The  herring  boats  sometimes  pass  through 
from  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  fil- 
ing, and  as  many  as  five  hondred  of  these 
cruthafve  been  seen  in  one  long  procession 
passing  over  the  canaL  The  sea-galls 
follow  the  passenger  steamers  from  sea  to 
sea^  and  orow  deek  upon  the  scraps  that 
the  cook  lings  overboiurd,  which  sometimes 
the  corbie  from  the  mountain  glen  will 
dimate  with  the  sea-going  strangera 

Half-way  throagh  the  den,  in  a  pleasant 
green  nooiy  stands  Fort  Aagostas,  bailt  in 
1716,  after  the  first  JacoUte  rising,  and 
enlarged  by  General  Wade  in  1730;  no 
doabt  in  anticipation  of  the  next  one ;  when 
it.  received  its  name  in  honour  of  William 
Augustus,  the  future  hero  of  Gulloden. 
The  Jacobites  mastered  the  fort  in  1746 
after  a  siege  of  a  couple  of  days ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  William  Augustas  himself 
formed  his  camp  about  the  dismantled  fort 
as  a  convenient  place  for  doing  military 
execution  on  the  Highlands.  The  fort  was 
garrisoned  till  the  bdt  year  of  the  Crimean 
war,  by  which  time  the  Highlanders  had 
ceaMd  to  be  formidable  to  the  Government 
of  theday^and  the  site  was  sold  to  the  Lord 
Lovat  of  the  period,  whose  son  gave  it  to  the 
English  Benedictines;  and  there,among  the 
Highlaod  solitudeSyhas  beenreared  a  Gothic 
pile,  which,  when  completed,  will  rival,  in 
diflnity  and  importance,  the  finest  of  the 
old  Benedictine  Abbeys.  But  there  is  a 
little  bit  lefk  of  the  old  fort  with  its  erassy 
mounds,  and  the  sight  of  BenecUotine 
monks  in  their  dark  robes,  padnff,  breviary 
in  hand,  the  green  glaoas-ctf  the  old  fort,  caUs 
up  curious  mingled  associations,  and  a  kind 
of  mild  wonder  at  the  eourse  of  lime  and 
its  revenges. 

Where  the  floor  of  the  glen  sinks  at 
last  into  the  sea-lochs,  widch  seem  to  carry 
on  the  great  rift  even  into  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantisi  Ben  Nevis  himself  mounts  guard, 
his  great  bulk  looming  over  the  bright, 
green  plain  below.  And  tbere^  in  the 
middle  of  the  green  plain,  in  almost  savage 
isolation,  is  &e  great  feudal  Castie  of 
Inverlochy,  with  its  round  towers  and  quaint 
c^ztain  walls.  This  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  OampbellS)  and  into  the  green 
plaint  all  unexpectedly,  oat  of  the  dark 


defiles  of  Glen  Nevis  came  Montrose  with 
his  H^hland  army,  to  beat  down  Us  gnst 
enemy,  Argyle,  in  the  very  centre  d  kii 
power.  Argyle^  even  before  the  fight^  took 
refuge  in  one  of  his  galleys  in  the  look; 
his  courage  waa  of  the  enduring  and  not 
of  the  pugnadoua  order,  and  thenoe  bs 
witnetted  the  defeat  of  his  dan  and  the 
slaufi^ter  of  his  kinsmen. 

This  ^reen  plaint  too — a  heavenly  gnss 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  with  the 
mountain  gbwering  above,  his  smnsuk 
wrapped  in  thunderous  clouds  that  stiD 
assume  a  thousand  rainbow  hues— thk 
green  plain  is  the  traditional  seat  of  i 
great  ci^ ;  a  kind  of  Carthage  waumg  the 
Western  seas;  a  dty  rich  and  powetHand 
the  resort  of  Princes  with  solden  tofwiBB; 
of  sages  and  enchanters  full  of  mysticlon; 
of  bards  and  of  musicians  who  made  the 
streets  vocal  with  song,  and  with  the  itnins 
of  the  harp.  It  was  the  great  city  of  the 
Gael  in  the  time  of  his  greatness.  Hen 
was  the  royal  seat  of  Achinus,  who  tiested 
with  Charlemagne  as  an  equal  Then  ii 
no  trace  of  such  a  city  now ;  nothing  but 
vague  tradition  to  show  that  it  evv 
enited,  and  yet  somehow  we  feel  thit  it 
did  exist  there,  under  the  gloomy  gusrdiiB' 
ship  of  Ben  Nevis. 

A  very  small  substitute  for  the  vanidied 
city  is  Fort  William,  the  last  link  in  the 
Highland  curb-chaia  The  fort  is  oneef 
the  oldest  of  the  series,  having  been  Ixdt 
by  General  Honk  originally,  and  restvei 
by  William  the  Third,  after  wh<na  it  ii 
called.  Fort  William  stood  a  uegefron 
the  Jacobites  in  1715  and  1745,  andirai 
garrisoned  even  as  lately  as  1864,  wb« 
the  last  soldier  marched  out 

People  are  carried  so  comfortably  skng 
the  Great  Glen;  they  see  suchthroogsix 
tourists ;  so  many  people  who  minister  to 
the  wants  of  tourists  have  established  them- 
selves on  the  route;  tiiat  they  sosroelj 
realise  the  desertion  and  desolation  of  the 
Highlands.  Frrai  the  Great  Glen  to  Ova 
Wrath  you  might  strike  a  bee-line  omm 
hills,  and  see  no  house  and  meet  no  livisg 
soul.  And  yet  within  the  memoryof  men  sot 

yet  very  (^,  every  little  glen  was  pc^slom; 
regiments  of  hurdy  soldiers  might  have 
\ma  **lifted,"  where  now  is  all  a  dreary  soli- 
tude, lonely,  sad,  and  unpeoided;  irtitf^ 
ffrouse  and  blackcock  nest  among  the  cold 
hearthstones  of  deserted  hamlets,  and  the 
sheep  browse  on  the  green  patches  thst 
mark  the  abandoned  clearu^  of  tbe 
banished  race. 
It  is  carious,  too,  to  note  how  sesnt  wee 
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the  symiMUhy  of  ocmtempitfaries  for  ibe 
evioted  ehuumes.  *'  Of  late  yean,"  wrote 
&  popular  author  of  fifty  yean  ago»  ''  the 
liadlords  haye  y^ry  properly  done  all 
they  oonld  to  aabstitate  a  population  of 
ahoepfor  the  innumflraMe  hories  of  hnman 
beii^  who  fonaedy  y^tated  upon  a  soil 
thait  aeemed  barren  of  anything  efse." 

But  among  the  sorrowful  rtoriea  that 

now  and  then  come  to  lig^t  touching  Uie 

ezodoB  of  the  QtaA  from  the  landa  which, 

however  barren,  he  loyjod  with  all  the  in- 

teanly  <tf  hia  nature,  there  is  one  pleatant 

lieiy,  wiih  a  better  endings  whieh  may  be 

fENind  among  the  Transaetiona  of  the  Gaelic 

Soeie^cflnyemess.    It  is  an  a£Eur  of  the 

Chahoimi,  whoae  lands  were  in  Strath- 

fanar  and   StrakhglaBS,   jnat   aboye  the 

Qoontry  of  the  Raam. 

yfim  Mny,  the  daughter  of  the  chief, 

wai  a  yoBogliiBaie  in  her  teena,  four  South- 

ooontiymao  came  to  see  The  Chiaholm,  and 

paned  the  nig^t  with  him  at  Comar.    In 

the  come  of  the  eyening  it  tranq>ired  tfaAt 

the  Soathrons  wanted  the  beat  of  Strath- 

glMB  foe  sheep-walks.    Mary  fistened  for 

awhfle  in  silence,  but  with  burning  cheeks. 

M  last  she  atarted  up,  unable  to  contain 

henaif,  and  cried  that  "it  should  neyerbe." 

Haiy  was  ordered  off  to  bed ;  but^  instead, 

she  foond  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  and, 

wUle  the  aervants,  all  Chuholms,  gathered 

about  her,  wondering  and  pitying  her  grief, 

bt  the  tears  were  streaming  down  her 

chseks,  she  related  in  broken  yoice  the  eyil 

that  Impended  oyer  the  dan. 

Neyer  waa  fiery  cross  sent  round  with 
more  nqndity  than  this  unwelcome  news 
through  Strathglaas»  By  morning  dawn, 
on  md  following  day,  about  a  thousand 
nMn,  oU  and  young,  were  gathered  before 
Omax  Houae.  They  demanded  that  their 
doef  should  come  out  to  them.  The 
Chishdm  was  aroused,  and  came  forward 
to  lemonatrate  with  the  clansmen.  They 
would  frighten  his  guests.  There  was  a 
loud  roar  of  mockinff  rejdnder.  Frighten 
them]  "What,"  asked  the  old  Gaelic  spokes- 
man of  tiie  tribe,  "  what  were  those  men 
better  than  t^  freebooters  who  came, 
nroid  in  hHid,  to  driye  them  firom  their 
lands,  and  whom  tiieir  forefafhars  had 
naitten  m  thedayaof oldf"  ''What in- 
deed!" shimted  a  thousand  ton|;ues. 

The  gaaala  themeehes  were  listening  at 
the  wmdowa,  amuMd  at  first ;  and  then, 
•lameiat  the  threatening  aspect  of  affws, 
they  atdle  away  to  the  stables,  and,  with- 
oot  leaye-taldng  or  faxeweU,  rode  off 
hdter^akalter  at  ndl  ealloo.  fdlowed  by 


wild  shouts  of  laughter  and  cries  of  derisioa 
This  hi^py  ending  of  the  matter  turned 
the  thoughts  of  all  with  affaction  to  their  old 
chief.  He  was  carried  on  ibe  ahouMers  of 
hia  children  through  the  ^n,  the  pipers 
strutting  before  them  alL  It  was  the 
happieat  day  eyeor  known  in  Strathfflass. 
And  it  is  {deasant  to  find  that  the  little 
daughter  of  the  chief  liyed  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  waa  alwaya  the  true  friend 
of  hbt  clansmen. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Inyemess- 
shire  has  a  conrideraUe  dominion  among 
the  idea,  although  these  deserye,  and,  per- 
haps, Huiy  receiye,  a  chapter  to  themselyes 
with  the  other  outlying  islanda  Skye, 
howeyer,  seems  more  naturally  a  part  of 
Inyemess,  divided  as  it  is  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  sound,  which  a  Danish 
Princess  once  blocked  Yrr  a  chain,  so  that 
she  might  leyy  toll  on  aU  who  passed  her 
castle.  And  fSkye  is  the  land  of  the  Mac- 
leods  and  Macdonalds;  the  former  being 
of  Scandinayjan  origin.  The  fiery  flag  of 
Dunyegan,  on  whidi  it  is  said  the  existence 
of  the  house  depends,  is  perhi^s  a  relic  of 
the  CrusadesL  Anyhow,  the  old  castle  of 
Dunyegan,  with  its  family  treasures  and 
hendooms,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  for 
time  out  of  mind  it  haa  been  ti[»  eyrie  of 
the  Madeods.  Then  th^re  were  the  Hac- 
rimmons,  the  hereditary  pipers  of  Dun- 
yegan, so  &moos  for  thek  sldll  that  pupils 
flocked  to  tdie  ide  from  eyery  part  of  Scot- 
land Proud  of  the  fame  of  tiheir  pipers, 
the  lairds  of  Dunyegan  endowed  a  college 
of  mudc,  confined  ezdusiydy  to  pipers^  on 
an  adjoining  premontcnry,  mmI  here  some 
of  the  most  funous.  of  the  fratermty  re- 
ceiyed  tdieir  training.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  howeyer,  a  dispute  occurred  be- 
tween patron  and  {wofoMor,  and  the  Mac- 
rimmon  of  the  day  shook  the  dust  from 
his  feet  and  departed.  .  Since  then  the 
Pipers'  College  has  been  dosed  and  its 
halla  deserted. 

Madeods  and  Maodonalds,  tf  they  agreed 
in  nothing  dse,  were  united  in  deyotion  to 
the  Jacobite  cause.  Some  three  thousand 
men  from  Skye  joined  the  Ead  of  Mar 
and  fought  at  SherSTmuir,  and,  jn  conaee- 
tion  with  the  rising  of  1715,  occurred  one  of 
those  strange  inddents  which  proyerfaially 
outstrip  fiction.  Years  before,  the  daughter 
of  Oheisly  of  Ddry,  a  fiery  and  headr 
strong  race,  had  married  Erskmeof  Grange, 
eyentually  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Lord 
Granga  The  marriage  was  as  unliappy 
as  ccmld  be ;  the  lady  came  to  hate  h!ur 
husbuid.  and  he  cordially  reciprocated  the 
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feeling.    Lord  Grange  was  brotfier  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  the  C^alier's  chief  agent, 
and   was  naturally  implicated,    notwith- 
standing his  high  judicial  office,  in  all  the 
Jacobite  plots  of  the  period.  Lady  Grange's 
sympathies  were  all  the  other  way;  she 
played  the  spy  upon  her  husband,  waited, 
watdied,  and  overheard,  till  at  last  she 
had  in  her  possession  evidence  enough  to 
bring  her  husband's,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished heads,  to  the  scaffold.  Then  she  was 
surinrised  and  detected  in  her  turn,  and  the 
question  arose,  how  to  silence  her  for  ever. 
Madeod  and  Macdonald  of  Skye  were 
of  course  implicated  in  the  Jacobite  plot, 
and  their  power  among  the  lonely  islands 
of  the  West  favoured  the  scheme  which 
was   decided   upon.     Lady  Grange  was 
announced  to  be  danffcrously  ill — ^to  be 
dead.    A  mock  funeral  was  arranged,  and 
a  coffin  filled  with  stones  was  deposited  in 
the  family  burial-ground.    In  tiie  mean- 
time, under  trusty  escort,  Lady  Grange  was 
spirited  away  to  the  islands,  first  of  all  to 
North  Uist^  and  then  to  lonely,  desolate 
St.  Kilda,  where  she  was  kept  prisoner  for 
seven  years.    At  the  end  of  tfaiat  time  she 
was  brought  back  to  Skye,  and  allowed  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom.    She  was  per- 
mitted to  make  herself  useful  by  spinning 
and  winding  wool,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
women  of  tine  island ;  but  she  contrived  to 
baffle  the  vigilant  watch  that  was  still  kept 
upon  her,  and  to  enclose  a  letter  to  one  of 
her  old  friends  in  a  ball  of  vam.    The 
wool  found  its  way  to  Edinburgh,  the  letter 
was  found  and  forwarded  to  its  address. 
The  friend  told  the  story  to  the  authorities ; 
a  sloop  of  war  was  sent  to  Skye  and  a 
thorough  search  was  made  in  the  island ; 
but  Lady  Grange  was  never  found.   Some- 
times she  was  concealed  in  a  lonely  cavern; 
as  pursuit  grow  hotter,  she  was  forwarded 
in  a  boat  to  Uist.    Thero  was  a  running 
noose  round  her  neck,  and  attached  to  the 
noose  a  heavy  stona  The  master  of  the  boat 
had  his  ordera    Should  the  Government 
ship  heave  in  sight,  over  goes  the  lady. 

When  the  search  died  away.  Lady  Grange 
was  brought  back  to  Skye.  Her  faculties 
probably  wero  enfeebled  bjr  her  long 
imprisonment  and  the  hardships  she  had 
undergone.  At  last  she  died,  and  even  then 
procautioDs  wero  taken  against  her  identi- 
fication. A  formal  burial  of  an  empty 
coffin  took  place  in  the  parish  graveyard  of 
Duirinish;  but  the  body  was  secretly 
intenred  in  Watemish,  whero  she  died. 

Moro  romantic,  even  if  not  so  sensational, 
is  the  story  of  Flora  Macdonald,  the  well- 


known  preserver  of  Prince  Charles  Edwsrd, 

^om  die  smuggled  to  the  mainland  in  the 

disguise  of  her  female  servant ;  althoo^ 

the  awkwardness  of  the  Prince  in  mansgiog 

his  petticoats  had  more  than  once  netily 

betrayed  him.     For   her   sharo  in  Oe 

Prince's  escape,  Flora  was  conunitted  to 

the  Tower.    But  her  imprisonment  wis 

rather  a  triumph  than  a  punishment.   All 

the  great  people  visited  her;  the  Prmce of 

Wales  himself— that  Prince  Fred,  who  was 

not  a   bad  fellow,  after  all— heard  her 

story  with  emotion,  and  moved  heaven  lod 

earth  to  set  her  tree.    Then  she  mtnied 

Allan  Macdonald,  of  Kingsbmrgh,  and  west 

to  North  Carolina,  but  rotumed  when  the 

troubles  began  in  the  Colonies.    Con&g 

home,  she  hdped  to  fight  aFronch  privateer. 

The  rest  of  her  life  she  spent  quietly  m 

Skye,  where   she  died  in   1790.     Flon 

Macdonald  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 

the  former  all  officers  in  the  army,  and  the 

latter  officers'  wives;  but  no  direct  deeeen- 

dants  of  hers,  it  is  believed,  surviva   Flon 

was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Eilmuir, 

and  three  thousand  people  were  present  at 

her   funeral,   ''all    liberally  served  with 

rofireshment"    And  yet  there  is  no  nooa- 

ment  to  her  memory,  or  was  not  receotl/, 

although  every  now  and  then  some  stir  has 

been  made  to  eroct  one. 

A  WELCOME. 

Gin  me  your  hMid    Oh,  brother !  aee  when  rues 

The  bright  New  Year,  clad  m  her  pearl-white  veit 
Her  golden  hair,  that  veils  the  sweet  surprises 

Held  to  her  heajrt,  streams  o'er  the  sunset  «c«t, 
Hiding  the  year  that  all  too  slow  is  dying. 

Drying  the  tears  that  we  therein  have  shsd ; 
Her  laughing  voice  doth  sound  above  the  sighing 

That  comes  from  thoee  who'd  munm  the  year  jwt 
dead. 

Why  should  we  mourn?  True,  some  have  gooe be- 
fore us; 

Of  them  we  know  naught,  save  they've  gone  aw>y. 
Their  voices  fiuling  from  the  merry  chorus. 

That  once  was  wont  to  neet  the  rising  day !  , 
Their  bands  no  longer  with  our  handclasp  meeting, 

Their  feet  no  longer  pausing  at  our  door, 
Still  they  are  gone ;  so,  why  should  we  be  "greet- 
ing"? 

We  live ;  we  love ;  and  hail  New  Year  once  more. 

True,  in  the  year  that  now  dies  sad  and  lonely. 

Our  hearts  were  wrung^  and  disappointment  b  lore 
Was  ours  most  fully ;  thmgs  we  deemed  most  holy 

Showed  their  real  selves,  their  great  and  secret  soit. 
Were  we  not  foolish  thus  to  vex  and  whimper. 

Life  has  for  us  exactly  what  we  take. 
If  for  a  smile  she  gives  a  vacuous  simper, 

Are  hearts  so  brittle  that  of  tim  they'd  break? 

The  bells  are  tolling;  dead  he  lies!    Arisen, 
Our  sweet  young  Queen  holds  out  her  pretty  li*a<»- 

Let  Hope  once  more  unlock  our  self-made  prison, 
Let  us  arise  and  face  Life's  robber-bands ' 

Smile  with  the  tear,  pain,  pleasure  mixed  tog®^' 
Come  with  the  fair  year  that  was  bom  to-wgw . 

There's  nothing  new  ;  only  can  we  say  whe*^' 

:.  Our  skv  shall  be  o'ercast  or  clearly  brignt? 
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In  the  sense  that  she  neither  receives 
nor  reqniree  any  training  to  fit  her  for  her 
work,  the  slayey,  like  the  poet,  is  bom,  not 
made.  If  she  happen  to  have  any  inherent 
tptitade  for  don^estic  labour,  saeh  aptitude 
It,  in  her  case,  the  [voeaic  parallel  to  the 
poet's  native  wood-note  wild,  and  it  is  ex- 
erdied  npon  the  principle  by  which  the 
poci 

lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

If  ibe  be  possessed  of  such  aptitude,  so 

modi  the  better  for  herself.    She  is  the 

iBore  likely  to  ^>eedily  emerge  from  the 

abvey  condition ;  the  less  likely  to  ''  put  up  " 

with  the  **  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 

fertane,"  in  the  shape  of  fault-finding,  abuse, 

threats, and  "jawing''  generally,  the  suf- 

foranoe  of  which  is  the  badge  of  all  her 

Mba    It  is  her  powers  of  endurance  in 

|f  Hub  reipect,  more  even  than  in  respect  to 

I  hard  living  and  hard  work,  that  differen- 

I  luUes  the  slavey  from  the  servant      In 

both  respects  ahe  is  sometimes  called  upon 

to  endure  so  constantly  and  so  greatly,  that 

doabtless  she  of  ttimes  wishes  she  never  had 

been  bom ;  or,  if  she  has  any  unconscious 

tench  of  philosophy  in  her  composition, 

wonders  why  she  was  bora    At  any  rate, 

most  other  peoi^e  would  certainly  regard 

her  life  as  not  worth  living. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  slavey  "  has  been 
greatly  extended  of  late  years,  being  often 
a^ed  generally  to  all  female  servants, 
save  those  of  "  upper  "  rank.  The  slavies 
hero  in  view,  however,  are  the  "real 
or^;inal,  and  only  genuine  articles,"  the 
miserable,  and  perforce  dirty  and  slatternly 
little  maids-of-all-work,  of  whom,  as  a 
^rpe,  the  "  Marchioness  "  was  rather  an  ac- 
centuation than  an  exaggeration.  Servants 
nnto  servants  are  they,  for  they  are  largely 
employed  by  the  poorest  class  of  lodgiog- 
hoitse  keepers.  In  most  other  instances  they 
are  servants  to  those  who  can  only  afford  to 
keep  a  servant  at  all  by  working  them  hard 
and  paying  them  poorly. 

Siavies  are  veritable  grubs  of  the  human 
species,  and,  as  with  other  grubs,  the  fortu- 
nate  ones  among  them  develop  into  a 
chrysalis  state,  become  such  gorgeous 
creatures — by  comparison — as  sewing-ma- 
chine girls,  or,  general  servants  proper :  gene- 
rd  servants,  that  is,  of  the  type  that  wears 
coquettish  caps ;  has  morning,  and  even- 
ing, and  "  best "  dresses;  and  patronises  the 
dder,  and  flirts  with  the  younger  butchers', 
and  bakers',  and  grocers'  men ;  the  type  that 


stands  upon  its  rights  in  the  matter  of  beer 
or  beer-money,  monthly  holidays,  evenings 
and  Sundays  out,  and  followers;  that 
"flounces"  if  chidden;  gives  warnine  on 
slight  provocation;  and  puts  would-be 
mistresses  to  the  question  as  to  their 
methods  of  household  management — the 
type  of  general  servant,  in  short,  that  is 
regarded,  and  not  without  eood  cause,  as 
the  greatest  plague  in  life.  That  this  should 
be  a  predominating  type  of  general  servant 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ranks  of  the  "generals"  are  largely 
recruitod  from  the  slavies.  The  position  is 
a  social  Nemesis — the  reaping  by  one  class 
of  society  of  what  another  has  sown — 
Nature's  avengement  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
slavey. 

The  slavey  is  usually  the  daughter  of 
"poor,  but  honest  parenta"  It  is  the 
parental  poverty  and  honesty  that  combine 
to  make  her  a  slavey.  The  families  of 
such  parents  increase,  while  their  means  of 
support  do  not  To  continue  in  honesty  of 
life ;  to  pay  as  they  go,  and  owe  not  any 
man ;  they  must  put  their  children  out  in 
the  world  early.  When  a  girl  is  concerned, 
and  the  going  out  means  entering  domestic 
service,  such  service  as  is  open  to  her  must 
be  accepted,  and  that  is  service  of  the 
slavey  kind.  On  this  point  the  law  of 
"must"  applies  with  a  twofold  force,  being 
operative  upon  the  side  of  the  mistress  as 
well  as  upon  that  of  the  maid.  The  parents 
cannot  supply  the  girl  with  the  outfit,  lack- 
ing which  no  servant  would  be  taken  in 
any  better-class  servant's  place.  Even  if 
the  necessary  dress  could  be  provided,  few 
mistresses  of  the  better  class  would  care  to 
take  as  a  servant  a  girl  of  thirteen,  nor 
probably  a  girl  of  any  age  coming  from 
such  a  home  as  a  slavey  usually  comes  from 
in  the  first  instance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  style  of  mistress  whose  poverty  or  will 
consents  to  her  having  a  slavey  by  way  of 
servant,  is  either  unwilling  or  unable — the 
latter  as  a  rule — to  offer  the  wages,  accom- 
modation, or  privileges,  without  which  no 
regular  "general"  would  "demean  herself" 
to  accept  a  situation. 

Sometimes  the  employer  of  the  slavey 
is  a  wife  and  mother,  of  the  artisan  class, 
whose  family  is  growing  up  around  her. 
As  they  get  older,  the  boys  and  girls 
require  more  and  more  "doing  for." 
Martha,  who  is  apprenticed  to  the  millinery 
business,  not  only  objecto  to  black  her  own 
boots  any  longer,  but  thinks  it  "  hard  on 
her "  that  she  should  be  expected  to  help 
mother   even    in    the   lighter   household 
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daties.  She  contends,  and  probably  with 
trutby  that  she  has  quite  enough  of  work 
at  business.  Her  brother  Bill|  who  is  in 
the  third  year  of  his  "  time,"  also  objects 
to  boot-bkcking,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
derogatory  to  manly  dignity.  Moreover, 
in  ms  degree,  he  begins  to  develope 
"masher"  propensities.  When  in  the 
evening  he  casts  his  skin,  so  to  speak,  by 

Sntting  off  his  working  clothes,  he  is 
esirous  of  coming  out  strong  in  Uie  matter 
of  enff  and  coUar  and  shirt-front — and  in 
that  respect  he  has  a  soul  above  paper. 
Brother  and  sister  alike  wax  more  particular 
about  their  food ;  not  as  to  its  quantity, 
which  is  always  sufficient,  or  its  quality, 
which  is  always  sound ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  having  hot  and  set  meals.  They  have 
friends  of  their  own  age  come  to  see  them, 
and  will  use  the  "  best"  room  on  week-day 
evenings,  and  insist  upon  things  generally 
being  in  spick  and  span  order  so  fi^  as  may 
be.  Thus  the  household  work  and  washing 
is  increased,  until  "mother"  is  driven  to 
declare  that  it  is  too  much  for  one  pair  of 
handsi  and  that  she  must  have  help.  If 
the  younff  folks  are  adding  to  the  domestic 
labours,  tney  are  also  contributing  to  the 
family  income,  the  total  of  which  is  now 
sufficient  to  afford  paymentfor  the  assistance 
mother  requires.  That  she  shall  have  help 
is  agreed  "  nem.  coa  ; "  and  after  a  family 
council  as  to  whether  the  help  shall  take 
the  shape  of  a  washerwoman  of  charwoman 
one  or  two  days  a  week,  or  the  engagement 
of  a  slavey,  the  votes  of  the  youneitera 
decide  the  point  in  favour  of  the  latter 
course,  and  a  slavey  iaaccordingly  engaged. 
The  slavey,  at  the  commenoement  of  her 
career,  at  any  rate,  is  usually  a  willing 
little  creature,  and  in  such  a  household  as 
we  are  here  contemplating,  the  burden  laid 
upon  her  is  calculated  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
both  her  will  and  strength.  She  finds  hw- 
self  very  literally  a  maid-of-all-work.  She 
is  boot-Uack,  Imife-cleaner,  stove-polisher, 
and  floor-scrubber.  She  steads  to  the 
washtnb  with  her  mistvees,  and  helps  to 
hang  out  the  doihes.  If  she  shows  any 
"  native  talent "  for  the  more  skilled  opera- 
tions of  stardiing  and  ironing  she  is  taught 
to  assist  in  them  also ;  while  if  she  lacks 
such  talent,  she  is  heartUy  "  dratted  "  for 
the  want  of  it  As  kitchen-maid,  the 
potato-peeling,  pea-shelling,  vegetable- 
washing,  and  the  like,  fall  to  her  share ; 
and  in  this  oonnection  she  finds  herself  to 
a  considerable  extent  between  two  stools. 
Over  this,  no  less  than  over  other  work, 
the  constant  ciy  <tf  the  "misiHs"  is  "look 


sharp  1 "  but  here  tiie  slavey  has  othen  to 
consider  besides  missiSi  and  her  desire  is 
rather  to  be  sure  than  sharp.  Master,  she 
has  to  bear  in  mind,  is  '^  werry  pertietar" 
as  to  the  prompt  and  proper  preparation  oi 
his  meals;  and  young  Bill  more  sa  If  at 
dinner  time  "eyes"  are  found  in.  the 
potatoes,  she  is  more  than  "dratted;"  wfafle 
should  it  chance  that  a  boiled  caterpillar 
is  served  up  with  the  cabbage,  it  im  be 
well  for  hex  that  she  should  not  be  in  the 
way  to  answer  the  waked  wrath  of  Master 
Bill  at  the  momMit  tiie  unappetisiBg  db- 
covery  is  made.  He  might  be  tempted  to 
shy  the  dish  at  her.  Now  thi^  tb^  have 
got  a  slavey,  Bill,  who  tries  in  all  thbgi  to 
"  come  the  man,''  thinks  it  dignified  sad 
"the  thing"  to  be  waited  upon.  HewSl 
have  the  slavey  unlace  his  boots,  hring  Ui 
slippers,  search  for  his  mislaid  tobaoeo* 
pouch,  and  fetch  and  catty  for  hnL 
Mother  Aometimes  objects  to  this  on  the 
ground  that  it  takes  her  maid-of-aU-wcric 
from  more  legitimate  and  paressing  oceqMr 
tions,  to  which  Bill  replies  that  it  is  no 
use  keeping  a  dog  and  barking  jwniL 
That,  for  t£e  time  being — ^for  as  yet  he  u 
but  in  his  green  and  suad  days — is  BQTs 
notion  of  an  epigram ;  audit  is  rathw  with 
a  view  to  being  epq;rainmatic  thftn  out  of  107 
real  want  ai  f  eelmg  that  he  answers  tiiaa 
Nevertheless,  on  the  principle  that  evil  11 
wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  si 
want  of  hearty  "Bill's  ways"  are  hsid 
upon  the  slavey.  Mitttha,  as  beeomes  her 
sex,  is  cast  in  gentier  mould  than  her 
brother ;  but  she  too,  in  her  milder  wajf 
claims  suit  and  service  at  the  hands  of  the 
slavey,  exacting  from  her  whatever  helpin 
the  cruder  lannB  of  lady 's-nudding  she  my 
be  capable  of  rendering. 

One  way  <nr  another  the  slavey  has  aa 
exceedingly  busy  tune  of  it  She  is  kept 
hard  at  it  from  morning  till  nighty  sod 
thouffh  but  a  child,  has  ami^e  and  pnictioal 
proof  of  the  tnith  of  the  saying  "tbata 
woman  never  knows  when  her  day's  work 
is  done."  That^  so  far  as  her  strength  will 
allow,  she  should  do  the  most  laborious 
anddrudgical  portions  of  the  house-work 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  though 
she  is  bound  to  get  thorough  it|  she  is  ao^ 
permitted  to  stick  to  it  systematisalif* 
That  she  is  ootitled  to  any  eonrideratioii 
upoiKk  that  p(»nt  ia  a  thing  undreamed  of  b 
the  phihMophy  of  her  employers.  She  b 
expected  to  be  generally  and  constantly*^ 
beck  and  call  Withher  arms  wetorfeo^ 
smnc^ed  she  is  called  from  floor  8ondl>hiBg 
or  fire>grate  cleaning  to  go  upon  hneimi4* 
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"  Banniog  of  errands  '^  is  a  leading  feature 
in  her  work.    The  slayey  doea  not  wear 
cape:  she  cannot  *'find  nereelf "  in  them, 
and  her  miitrisB  does  not  feel  odled  upon 
to  find  thenu    Beside,  though  the  cap  goes 
wdl  with  the  natty  aprons,  and  neat  cotton 
frocks,  which  are  the  ordinary  wear  of  the 
better  class  of  seneral  servants,  it  would 
simply  serve  to  show  np  the  shabbiness  and 
dinpness  of  the  rest  of  me  slavey's  attbe.  As 
a  ime  she  has  only  the  garments  she  stands 
op  m;  and  even  if  she  had  others,  ^e 
weolinot  be  allowed  the  time  necessary 
for  dianging  and  rechanging  her  dress, 
upon  each  occasion  that  shewas  sent  upon  an 
enrrnd.  Ihns  it  happens  that  in  aU  weathers 
and  1^  all  times  in  the  day — though  more 
eq^edaUy  whan  meal  times  are  approaching 
--she  may  be   seen  scuffling  along   the 
stnefai  bsxe-headed,  bare-armed,  down  at 
heei,  and  not  infrequently  waving  in  her 
hsnd  as  she  goes,  the  red-backed  memo- 
laiuiiiip  hockf  which  to  the  initiated  indi- 
cates that  her  mistress  has  a  credit  account 
wJtfcsome  of  her  tradespeople.    The  slavey 
ii  eoqpeeted  to  shop  promptly,  accun^tely, 
sndeeonomieally,  and  that  she  is  usually 
capaUeof  doing.    The  poverty  of  her  own 
hme  has  the  ^ect  of  making  such  a  girl 
Iraeninthisreipect.    Moreover,  when  shop- 
ping for  her  mistress,  the  slavey  does  so  at 
her  own  riak,  so  to  speak.  Should  she,  over 
aread^-money  transaction,  bring  the  change 
ihort  m  amoont,  or  with  a  bad  or  doubtful 
coin  in  it,  she  must  go  back  and  compel  the 
tradesman  to  rectiqr  the  matter,  or  else 
make  good  the  loss  out  at  her  own  scanty 
pay.     Or  if  any  article  with  which  she 
allows  herself  to  be  served  is  held  not  to  be 
of  the  kind  ordered,  or  not  up  to  sample 
in  point  of  qnaJity,  she  must  get  it  ez- 
chttMd,  or  obtain  back  the  money  paid  for 
it    These  are  anything  but  pleasant  phases 
of  the  shoj^Hng  business,  as  shopkeepers 
are  1^ to  ** ride  rusty''  over  them ;  but  of 
oomse  it  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  aslavey 
has  any  such  thing  as  sensitiveness  in  Iknt 
character.     Feeling  or  sentiment  on  the 
part  ct  e  slavey  would  be  regarded  as 
a&station  or  presumption.  Indeea,  that  she 
ahould  be  subject  to  pYea  the  physical  ills 
that  fleah  in  general  is  heir  to,  is  looked 
iipon  as  being  almost  in  the  nature  of  an- 
intentional  offence  upon  her  part    And 
ahe  is  a  good  deal  subjected  to  some  of 
those  ills.    In  the  winter  months  she  has 
usually  e  cold  upon  her,  and  suffers  from 
"ehan^"  hands  and  chilblained   feet 
But  thatsbeshquld  complain— "makeasong" 
bar  nnstreas  would  probably  call  it— about 


her  ailments,  or  should  cough,  or  limp,  or 
shrink  from  putting  her  hands  into  soda- 
impremated  *'  suds^ — that  she  should  do 
sudh  things  as  these,  is  accounted  as  part  of 
her  aggravating  ways :  like  smashing  the 
crockery  or  "scrunchmg''  cinders  on  the 
carpeta 

In  the  service  of  a  well-to-do  working 
class  household  the  slavey  has  perhaps  her 
best  type  of  place,  though,  as  will  have 
been  gathered  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  that  is  not  saying  much.  In  such 
a  houaehold  she  win  be  sure  of  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it^  and  she  will  feel  more  at  home 
than  she  would  do  in  more  ambitious 
establishments.  It  is  in  a  household  of 
that  stamp  that  she  has  her  best  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  to  be  a  competent 
servant  The  mistress  is,  as  a  rule,  a  good 
all-round  worker;  She  teachea  her  m^d- 
of-all-work  by  example  as  well  as  precept, 
and  has  her  constantiy  under  her  own 
eye.  If  the  family  treat  her  in  a  rough- 
and-ready  faahion,  it  is  not  from  any 
snobbish  notions  of  class  distinction;  it  Is 
because  it  is  their  nature  to,  because  they 
are  themselves  rough  and  ready. 

Another  type  of  place  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  slavey  is  that  in  which  the 
mistress  has  to  earn  part — not  infrequenUy 
the  greater  part^of  the  family  income  by 
taking  in  dressmaking,  or  keeping  a  small 
shop,  or  something  ai  that  kind.  Women 
so  situated  are  <nten  young  mothers,  so 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  the  chance  of  a 
nursemaid's  duty  being  added  .to  the  more 
ordinary  work  of  the  slavey.  This  is  bad 
for  the  slavey;  but  it  is  worse  for  the  baby. 
In  a  place  of  this  kind  the  slavey  is  a  good 
deal  left  to  her  own  devices.  The  mistress 
has  not  time  to  look  afiber  her  thoroughly, 
and,  generally  speaking,  is  herself  not  mudi 
of  a  bmd  in  the  matter  of  domestic  manage- 
ment As  a  consequence,  it  is  here  tbit 
the  slavey  touches  the  h^est  point  of  all 
her  greatness  in  the  way  of  slatternliness. 
Under  such  conditions  of  domestic  exist- 
ence the  slavey  gains  nothing  in  the  way 
of  training.  When  she  leaves  her  place,  it 
is  not  to  take  higher  rank  as  a  servant — 
she  is  unfit  for  that — ^but,  geoerally,  for 
some  of  the  1ms  skilled  and  more  poorly 
paid  factory  employment  in  which  female 
hands  are  engaged. 

So  far  as  uie  quantity  of  work  exacted 
from  her  goes,  the  slavey  finds  her  hardest 
place  in  the  house  whose  mistress — though 
not  calling  herself  a  lodging-house  keeper, 
and  not  wholly  dep^ident  upon  ner 
''letting!  "-^still  takes  in  lodgers  and  ''does 
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for  them.*'  Here  the  slavey  has  worry  as 
well  as  work.  The  lodgers  badger  and 
order  about  the  mistressi  and  she  passes  it 
on  to  her  drudge  with  interest.  But  if 
mistress  and  maid  have  their  jars,  their 
relations  are  not  altogether  of  a  jarring 
order.  The  principle  that  a  fellow  feeling 
makes  us  wondrous  kind  comes  in  with  a 
softening  influence.  There  are  times  when 
the  mistress  is  so  "put  out"  over  the 
doings  —  or,  as  she  considers  them,  the 
misdoings — of  her  lodgers,  that  she  feels 
that  she  must  speak,  and,  having  no  one 
else  at  hand  to  speak  to,  unbosoms  her- 
self to  her  assistant.  In  these  moments  of 
confidence,  mistress  and  maid  cordially 
unite  in  discussing  and  criticising,  and,  it 
may  be,  anathematising  the  lodgers.  They 
are  as  friends  and  equals  in  denounc- 
ing the  fidgettiness  upon  the  subject  of 
table  linen  of  the  parlour  ladies — maiden 
sisters  of  uncertain  age — or  the  *'  ezpecting- 
ness"  of  the  second-floor  sitting-and-bed- 
room-combined  young  man,  "  who  throws 
ofi*  his  sneers"  because  his  tea-dinner  is 
not  always  served  hot  and  on  the  instant, 
though  he  does  not  come  home  to  it  with 
punctuality.  Such  points  as  these  come 
home  to  the  business  and  bosom  alike  of 
landlady  and  slavey,  and  make  them  of  one 
mind  and  one  tongue.  But  none  are  all 
evil — not  even  lodgers.  In  a  place  of  this 
kind  the  slavey  finds  certain  compensa- 
tions for  the  hard  work  imposed  upon  her. 
The  lodgers  are  not  boarders,  they  "  find 
themselves,"  and  the  slavey  falls  heir  to  a 
share  of  the  broken  dainties  that  come 
from  their  tables.  The  lodgers  are  wont 
to  assert  that  in  this  matter  the  slavey 
stands  not  on  the  order  of  her  getting. 
If  the  good  things  come  to  her  by  deed  of 
gift,  well  and  good,  they  are  thankfully 
received  and  keenly  appreciated.  When 
they  are  not  given  to  her,  she — according 
to  the  allegation  of  the  lodgers — reverts  to 
first  principles,  and  goes  in  for  self-help  in 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  term.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  average  slavey  will  pick,  when  tempted 
by  the  sight  and  savours  of  viands  which 
to  her  are  rich  and  rare.  On  this  point  the 
flesh  is  weak  with  her,  but  apart  from  the 
food  question  she  is  passing  honest  If 
she  is  found  wearing  the  cast-off  garments 
of  lady  lodgers,  they  will  have  been  pre- 
sented to  her.  In  the  eame  way  if  at  Chrifit- 
mas  or  other  holiday  times  she  is  found 
flush  of  money — for  a  slavey,  that  is — it  is 
because  the  lodgers,  whether  men  or 
women,  having  some  of  the  milk  of  human 


kindness  in  their  nature,  have  *' remem- 
bered" the  little  household  drudge  in 
current  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  last  and  worst  class  of  slavey  litoi- 
tion  is  that  of  the  "let-us-be-genteel-or-die** 
order.    The  sort  of  place  in  which  the 
mistress  is  poor  but  genteel — even  more 
genteel  than  poor.  Such  a  mistress  attempts 
to  play  the  rdle  of  the  fine  lady  upon  the 
strength  of  one  poor  slavey.     It  is  against 
the   canons  of  such  pitiful  genttUty  as 
hers    that     she    should     do     anytiung 
"menial;"  and  her    chief  desire,  in  re- 
lation to  household  affairs,  is  to  be  aUe 
to  boast  that  "  she  does  not  need  to  soil 
her  handa"    As  a  consequence,  the  whole 
of  the  domestic  labours  of  the  establnh- 
ment  is,  as  far  as  possible,  put  upon  the 
slavey.      It   is    an    essential    feature  of 
gentility  of  this  stamp  to  pinch  wherever 
pinching  can  be  effected  without  meeting 
the  eye.    One  result  of  this  is  that,  in  a 
poor  but  genteel  place,  the  slavey  is  under- 
fed as  well  as  overworked.      Hardwoik 
and  hard  fare,  however,  she  might  stand; 
it  is  generally  upon  a  side  issue,  the  ques- 
tion of  answering  the  door,  that  the  rela- 
tions between  mistress  and  maid  become 
strained.    It  is  held  to  be  an  attestation  of 
gentility  that  a  servant  should  answer  the 
door,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  genteel 
ceremony  of  taking  in  the  names  of  calleni 
or  ascertaining  whether  mistress  is  at  home, 
or  the  like.    Moreover,  if  the  mistress  an- 
swered the  door  herself,  she  might  be 
suspected    of   not   having  a  servant,  of 
having  to  soil  her  hands.    But  the  slavey 
is  not  only  called  upon  to  open  the  door, 
she  is  found  fault  with  for  not  being  pre- 
sentable when  she  does  open  it     At  this 
even   the  slavey — the  domestic  worm— 
turns.    And  it  certainly  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  any  girl  to  double  the  parts  of 
slavey  and  "  neat-handed  Phyllia"    With 
the  slavey  Nature  is  subdued  to  what  it 
worhs  in — dirt.     She  is  almost  literally 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.    An  old 
sack,  which  can  be  purchased  for  two  or 
three  pence,  will  split  up  into  a  couple  of 
over-all  aprons,  and  a  sack  apron  of  this 
description  fastened  on  by  an  extemporised 
harness  of  rough  twine,  is  the  favourite 
wear  of  the  representative  slavey.    Sack- 
ing absorbs  dirt  freely,  and  it  is  not  ''a 
washing  material."     After  a  little  wear 
a  sack  apron  becomes  so  dirt-stiffened  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  a  figure  of  speech  to 
say  of  it  that  it  would  stand  alone,  while 
the  hands  and  face  of  the  slavey  are  always 
abundantly  grimed  and  smudged.    To  use 
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the  old  joke,  the  slavey  is  a  daughter  of 
the  soil,  with  a  good  deiJ  of  her  mother  on 
her  faca  In  me  kitchen  she  is  more  or 
less  in  harmony  with  her  environment, 
but»  summoned  from  the  lower  regions  to 
answer  the  door  in  a  cottage  of  gentility, 
she  is  certainly  a  comicaliy  incongmoos 
figure.  But  that  is  not  her  fault,  and,  as 
already  intimated,  she  resents  being  rated 
for  it  as  though  it  were.  The  inmvidual 
slaTey  rarely  stays  long  in  a  genteel  place, 
and  liter  a  time  a  mistress  of  tiie  genteel 
order  has  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  a 
bUysj  at  all  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
freemasonry  among  the  slavies  of  any 
given  district^  and  the  boycotting  of  a  bad 
place  is  by  no  means  unknown  among 
them.  Though  the  genteel  mistress  will 
rarely  give  her  late  slavey  a  character,  the 
davies  are  always  prepared  to  give  her  one, 
though  hardly  of  a  kind  that  she  would 
care  to  osa  as  a  teatimoniaL 

j^omben  of  those  who  employ  slavies  are 

not  in  a  position  to  a£ford  them  sleeping 

accommodation,  and  the  girls  have  to  trudge 

to  and  fro — often  considerable  distances — 

morning  and  night.      In   wet   and  cold 

weather  this  is  no  slight  hardship  to  girls 

who  are  poorly  clad  and  ill  shod,  and  who, 

as  a  class,  suffer  greatly  from  chapped 

hands  and  chilblained  feet.      When  the 

slavey  does  sleep  at  her  place,  the  sleeping 

arrangements  provided  for  her  are  uaually 

of  an  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  unhealthy, 

character.     If  she  has  what  is,  by  courtesy, 

oUed  a  room  to  herself,  it  is  generally  some 

comered-off,  unventilated  space  more  in  the 

nature  of  a  cupboard  than  a  room  proper, 

while  very  often  she  has  to  sleep  by  night 

in  the  underground  kitchen  in  which  she 

works  by  day,  a  makeshifb  bed  being  rigged 

up    each    night    and    cleared  away  each 

morning. 

^  As  previously  hinted,  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  its  revenges  to  the  slavey.  If 
she  takes  Excelsior  for  her  motto,  and  rises 
to  still  higher  spheres  than  that  of  a 
"regular"  general  servant,  she  can  come 
out  strong  with  those  who  were  her  mis- 
tresses in  her  slavey  days.  If  she  attains 
to  the  position  of  nurse  or  housemaid  in  an 
establishment  the  heads  whereof  are  in 
society,  and  keep  a  full  rank  of  servants, 
she  is  regarded  as  a  desirable  acquaintance 
by  those  who  are  or  seek  to  be  dwellers  on 
the  threshold  of  gentility.  They  know,  of 
course,  that  she  is  not  the  rose,  but  she 
lives  near  it^  She  can  tell  not  only  of 
high  life  below  stairs,  but  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  "  our  people."    If  the  familv 


in  whose  service  she  is  engaged  happens 
to  be  titled,  as  well  as  rich,  and  she  can 
talk  of  ''my  Lady"  and  "my  Lord,"  or 
even  ''Sir  John,"  her  position  is  by  so  much 
the  stronger.  To  those  who  care  to  listen 
to  a  servant's  gossip  about  her  ''  people," 
such  gossip  is  "as  good  as  a  novel" 
Probaoly  that  is  the  case  to  a  greater 
extent  than  such  listeners  wot  of.  Even 
when  founded  on  fact,  a  servant's  chatter 
about  her  "  people  "  has  generally  a  good 
deal  of  fiction  in  it;  in  that  connection 
your  servant  is  a  ready  romancer.  To  see 
a  servant  of  the  upper  circles  patronising 
her  former  mistress  of— let  us  say — the 
lower  middle  class,  and  enlightening  her 
as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, is  an  amusing  bit  of  comedy  in  real 
life.  Apart  even  from  the  humour  of  the 
situation,  there  are  often  enough  genuine 
though  unconscious  touches  of  comedy  in 
the  dialogue.  If,  however,  the  particular 
"people"  concerned  cauld  hear  their 
servant's  stories  of  their  lives,  they  would 
probably  be  more  amazed  than  amused. 
Bat  let  the  galled  jide  wince;  to  those 
whose  withers  are  unwrung  the  thing  is 
laughable. 

Though  here  it  is  chiefly  the  woes  of  the 
slavies  that  have  been  dwelt  upon,  there 
has  been  no  desire  to  inf erentially  repre- 
sent the  slavey  as  a  perfect  character.  She 
is  far  from  being  the  faultless  monster 
that  the  world  ne'er  saw.  Often  enough 
she  is  more  or  less  incapable,  and,  in  some 
instances,  she  is  slatternly  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  force  of  circumstajices.  That 
she  occasionally  has  a  weakness  for  "  toll- 
ing "  food  has  already  been  admitted,  and, 
generally  speaking,  she  is  great  in  the  glass 
and  crockery  breaking  line.  In  this  con- 
nection she  is  not  given  to  vexing  the  soul 
of  her  mistress  by  mentioning  any  disaster 
that  may  not  have  attracted  immediate 
attention,  and,  if  put  to  the  question  upon 
such  a  point,  her  answers  are  framed  with  a 

greater  regard  to  expediency  than  to  truth, 
he  will  loiter  when  ''going  on  errands;" 
she  has  been  known  to  wax  impudent,  and 
in  these  latter  days  she  is  much  addicted  to 
secretly  devoting  to  the  perusal  of  '*  penny 
dreadfuls  "  time  which  ought  to  be,  and  is 
supposed  to  be,  devoted  to  work.  All  this, 
however,  only  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
slavey  is  very  human.  Taking  one  con- 
sideration with  another,  her  life  is  not  a 
happy  one.  On  the  whole,  she  is  more 
sinnea  against  than  sinning ;  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed. 
Time  was  when  slavies  were   chiefly 
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drawn  from  workbotuse'  schools,  and  in 
those  days  it  8ometixnesl>efell  that  unfor- 
tunate parish  orphans  found  themselves  in 
the  clutches  of  mistresses  of  the  Mother 
Brownrigg  stamp.  A  generation  ago,  cases 
of  grossly  inhuman  treatment  of  parish  ap- 
prentices andservantswere  of  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence.    But 

After  the  Martyr,  the  Deliverer  comes. 

The  discovery,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
sufferings  to  which  such  friendless  boys  and 
girls  were  subjected  led  to  a  radical  im- 
provement in  this  respect  The  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  are,  in  the  present  day,  really 
and  practically  guardians  to  orphans 
officially  committed  to  theircharge.  Persons 
now  wishing  to  engage  servants  from  Union 
schools  can  only  do  so  upon  the  principle  of 
''references  exchanged."  They  can  have 
their  choice  of  such  girls  as  may  be  eligible 
for  service,  but  they  are  called  upon  to 
satisfy  the  Guardians  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  a  comfortable  home  and 
proper  sleeping  accommodation.  The 
Guardians  on  the  one  hand  supply  such  an 
outfit  as  will  enable  the  girl  to  make  a 
cleanly  and  respectable  appearance  as  a 
servant,  and  on  the  other  hand  make  it  a 
specific  condition  of  the  contract  that  they 
or  their  officers  are  to  have  the  right  of 
periodical  visitation,  with  a  view  to  satisfy- 
ing themselves  that  the  ml  is  being 
properly  cared  for  in  her  ^ace.  By  the 
class  who  employ  slavies  these  conditions 
are  regarded' as  being  "too  blessed  parti- 
cular," and  they  do  not  ''trouble  the 
Union."  As  a  result  among  the  poor,  the 
pauper  girl,  if  commencing  life  as  a  domestic 
servant,  wiU  be  able  to  start  in  a  hieher 
grade  than  the  non-pauper  girl  It  is  from 
the  non-pauper  classes  that  the  slavies  are 
now  drawn.  To  any  philanthropist  in 
search  of  a  mission  we  would  suggest  the 
establishment  of  an  institution,  that  should 
do  for  girls  of  the  non-pauper  class  what 
the  Guardians  do  for  the  pau|>er  dass.  If 
such  an  institution  could  be  made  generally 
operative,  we  would  have  more  and  better 
servants  and  fewer  slavies,  a  state  of  affairs 
by  which  employers  and  employed  would 
auke  benefit 


ON  THE  SELF-PEROEPTION  OF 
GREATNESS. 


John  Buskin  has  said  that "  the  gods 
tierdfuUy  hide  from  great  men  the  know- 
ledge how  great  they  are."  This  is  a 
doctrine  that  requires  connderable  modi- 


fication before  it  can  be  generally  accepted. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  tibot  many  of 
the  world's  greatest  warrion,  poets,  and 
statesmen  had  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
their  own  influence,  not  only  over  thA 
own  times,  but  over  all  time;    Alexander 
tile  Great  was  so  enamonvsd  of  hu  own  per- 
f ormanoes,  that  he  desired  divine  honoon 
while  yet  on  earth,  and  put  to  deaA  the 
philosopher  who  reproved   him  for  the 
impiety.    Lyourgus  was  so  charmed  wA 
the  beiauty  and  greatness  of  Mb  politkd 
establishment,  that  he  desired  to  mab  it 
immortal,  and  took  singuhr  means  to  do 
so.    Assembling  the  people,  he  exacted 
from  them  an  oath  that  they  wooid  in- 
violably observe    all    his    laws,  withont 
altering  anythbg  in  them  until  he  xe- 
tumed  from  Delphi,  whither  he  was  eoiog 
to  consult  the  oracle.    On  arriving  mere, 
however,  he  put  an  end  to  his  Ufe,  so  that 
the  citizens  could  never  be  relieved  from 
the  obUgation  they  had  taken.    Horace 
boasted  that  his  fame  would  extend  as  fe 
as  the^  banks  of  the  Bfaone,  and  as  that 
poet  died  in  the  century  immediatdy  pie- 
ceding  the  Ohristian  Era,  the  vaunt  wn 
equivalent  to  an  avowal  tiiat  his  renown 
would  reach  to  the  uttemiost  parts  of  the 
earth.    Ovid  is  still  more  empSiatic  in  the  I 
declaration  of  his  belief  in  his  own  greet- 1 
ness.    In  the  peroration  to  the  Metamor- 
phoses there  is  a  passage  wUeh  may  be 
translated    thus :     "  And    now   I  have 
completed  a  work,  which  neitiier  the  anger 
of  Jove,  nor  fire,  nor  steel,  nor  consuming 
time  will  be  able  to  destroy  I    Let  that 
day,  which  has  no  power  but  over  tUi 
body,  put  an   end  to  tiie  term   of  my 
uncertain  life,  when  it  will;  yet,  in  mj 
better  part^  I   shall  be  raiaea  immortel 
above  the  lofty  stars,  and  indeliUe  shall 
be  my  name.    And  wherever  tte  Boman 
power  is  extended  throughout  the  na- 
quished  earth,  I  shall  be  read  by  the  I91 
of  nations,  and  (if  the  presages  of  poete 
have  aught  of  truth),  throughout  all  ages 
shall  I  survive  in  fama" 

Pietro  Aretino,  who  lived  firom  U92  to 
1557,  ikiay  not  be  classed  as  a  great  msn, 
though  he  is  still  widely  read.  He,  hovr- 
ever,  not  only  believed  that  hie  faine 
would  last  for  ever ;  but  that  h£i  pmiient 
verses  were  divinely  inspired,  and  tiiat  hie 
satires  would  for  ever  entitie  him  to  be 
called  "  the  scourge  of  Princes." 

It  is  not  necessaiy,  however,  to  rete 
either  to  ancient  times,  or  to  foreigD 
countries,  to  illustrate  tiie  matter  under 
ecmsideration.     So    liMe    is   known  ef 
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ShaketpMie's  privMe  life  that  it  is  im-> 
poflBiUa  to  asoeztain  what  opinion  he  had 
ol  his  own  marveUona  geniusy  and  his 
retiremeDt  to  an  obacise  mode  of  living 
might  suggest  a  modest  coDception  of  his 
importanoa    In  Sonnet  LY.^  noweyer,  he 

Net  marble,  not  the  gQded  moiramentB 

Of  princes,  sluiU  ontfiye  this  powerfid  rhyme; 

adding,  that  the  subject  of  the  sonnet  shall 
dihe  bright  "  in  these  contents,"  and 

.  .  .    Your  praiie  shiJl  still  find  roonii 
Eten  in  the  ejes  of  all  posterity 
Tliat  wear  this  world  oot  to  the  ending  doom. 

It  18  leeiii  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  had 
a  tderaUy  dear  noiion  that  he  oonld  write 
lomettuBg  that  would  live;  and  this  yiew 
IS  emphaniedt  if  it  be  true,  as  some  aoAo- 
xitifis  urge,  that  Shakespeare's  "  Sonnets  " 
sie  laeralj  ftndfiil  exercises,  and  had  no 
livfag  mbjeet  whateTer. 

Ps8img£romShakenpeare  to  Wordsworth, 
il  tt  fouid  that  the  Grrasmere  poet  spoke 
of  Ub  own  writings  in  language  which, 
uttered  by  anyone  else,  woud  have  been 
ityied  braggadocia  His  poems  were  not 
st  first  very  well  received,  and  in  reply  to  a 
biend  who  oondded  wkh  him,  Wordsworth 
wrote :  "Trouble  not  yourself  about  their 
pteient  reception.  Of  what  moment  is 
that  compared  to  what,  I  trust,  is  their 
ieribkjU^to  eonaole  the  afflicted;  to  add 
lonshine  to  daylight,  by  making  the  happy 
bspiaer;  to  tCMh  the  young  and  the 
gneious  of  erery  age  to  see,  to  think,  and 
feel ;  and,  therefore,  to  become  more  actively 
and  secnrdy  virtuous ;  this  is  their  office, 
whidi,  I  trust,  they  wiU  fUthfnlly  perform 
I<mg  after  we  are  mouldered  in  our  graves." 
And  of  his^  ••  Sonnets  Dedicated  to  Uberty  " 
he  says :  **  I  would  boldly  say  at  once  that 
these  sonnets,  while  they  each  fix  the 
atimtion  upon  some  important  sentiment, 
leparately  eonsidered,  do,  at  the  same  time, 
collectively  make  a  poem  on  Ae  subject  of 
oifil  liberty  and  utional  independence, 
which,  either  for  simplkity  of  style  or 
mndeur  of  <  moral  sentiment,  is,  alas  1 
miy  to  have  few  parallels  in  the  poetry 
of  ii»  j^reseni  day.  Again,  to  Southey 
be  wrote :  "  Let  the  age  continue  to  love 
its  own  darkness ;  I  shdl  continue  to  write 
with,  I  trust,  the  Ught  of  Heaven  upon 
me.*'  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give 
many  other  instances  of  tiiis  selfapprehen- 
iioE  of  greatness  in  many  other  poets. 
Byron  at  a  very  early  age  reco^piised  that 
he  was  ^'famous,"  and  me  notion  rather 
gnw  upon  him  than  otherwise.    Oliver 


Goldsmith,  tHio  seemed  to  court  the  praise 
of  his  ecmtemporaries  and  to  care  fitde  for 
that  of  posfceniy,  still  declared  that  "The 
Deserted  Village "  would  cause  hk  name 
to  live.  Henry  Kirke  White,  who  surely 
was  modest  enough,  yet  described  even 
his  earliest  poems  as  "very  respectable." 
Bums,  who  certainly  did  not  over-estimate 
his  own  splendid  genius,  knew,  however, 
that  his  reputation  would  live,  and  when 
near  his  end  showed  great  concern  about 
his  literary  fame,  fearing  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  injure  and  debase  it. 
The  same  seIf*recopnition  of  genius  marks 
some  writers  yet  livmg.  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold 
is  the  most  recent  instance.  Every  one  who 
has  read  his  "Light  of  Asia"  must  have 
admired  tiie  beauty  of  its  numbers,  the 
elegance  at  its  diction,  and  the  sweetness 
of  its  cadenca  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
anyone  has  foretold  such  a  future  for  hk 
works  as  he  has  himself  prophesied.  In  the 
dedication  to  his  daughter  of  "  The  Secret 
o!  Death "  and  other  poems,  he  boasts  "I 
know  my  verse  shall  henceforth  live  on  lips 
to  be,  in  hearts  as  yet  unbeating,"  that 
"The  East   and   West   will   some   day 

S've    .    .    .    .    late  praise  to  him  who 
eamedit" 

Others  than  poets  have  had  similar 
presages,  though  these  are  expressed  in  less 
florid  periods.  This  is  natural.  Poets 
have  a  licence  of  language  and  of  thought, 
not  permitted  to  those  wno  are  incapable  of 
vivid  imagery,  and  who  write  or  tfuk  ordi- 
nary prose.  These,  however,  are  equaUy 
emphatic  in  their  declarations.  In  cata- 
loguing such  men  two  classes  may  be 
dispensed  with.  The  first  consists  of  those 
who  are  regarded  as  founders  of  religions. 
With  the  remarkable  exception  of  the 
Budha,  who  pretended  to  nothing  super- 
natural, founders  of  religion,  from  Ma- 
homet (who  was,  perhaps,  sincere)  to 
Joseph  Smith  (who  was  certainly  an 
impostor),  have  dl  pretended  to  a  divine 
or  supernatural  revelation  and  influence. 
A  declaration  of  the  immortality  of  their 
spoken  and  written  words  was  part  of  theb 
programmesor  policies,and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  they  theniselves  believed  what 
they  said  and  wrote,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
introduce  them  here.  Secondly,  the 
authors  of  autobiographies  may  be  put 
aside,  or  rather  merely  referred  to  en  masse. 
When  a  person  writes  his  own  life,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jidmson,  artistically 
comports  himself  to  hk  acknowledged  bio- 
grapher, it  k  evident  that  he  believes  he  has 
Uved  a  life  which  ought  to  be  recorded,  and 
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thi^  haviDg  done  something  for  poBteritj, 
it  is  only  right  that  posterity  snould  do 
something  for  him.  Tliis  very  action  on 
the  part  of  such  persons  shows  that  they 
had  a  consciousness  of  their  own  import- 
ance in  and  to  the  world. 

Coming  to  others,  a  few  only  shall  be  in- 
stanced, and  these  merely  mentioned.  It  is 
evident  that  both  Olive  and  Wallenstein 
believed  they  were  reserved  for  something 
great,  simply  because  of  the  failure  of  their 
attempts  to  commit  suicide,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  either  had  then 
shown  much  promise  of  making  a  mark 
in  the  world.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  plainly 
declared  that»  by  his  abolition  of  the  Oom 
Law,  he  had  earned  the  gratitude  of 
every  cottager  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Bright 
prophesied  that  those  who  opposed  t^t 
reform  would  be  forgotten,  while  those  who 
conducted  the  agitation  which  accomplished 
it  would  live  in  the  hearts  of  Uieir  country- 
men ;  and  it  would  have  been,  and  would 
be,  mock-modesty  not  to  include  himself 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  to  whom  he 
prophesied  fame.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  knew 
the  value  of  his  discoveries,  and  his  mo- 
desty in  describing  them  as  pebbles 
gathered  from  the  beach  of  an  unexplored 
ocean  does  not  detract  from,  but  emphasises, 
the  knowledge.  Fielding  likened  himself 
to  "  those  heroes  who,  of  old  times,  became 
voluntary  sacrifices  to  the  good  of  the 
public ; "  and  many  others  might  be  added 
to  those  names  which  have  been  selected 
merely  for  the  variety  of  their  respective 
vocations. 

Becnrring  to  Buskin^s  dictum  already 
quoted,  it  may  be  urged  that  what  he 
meant  was  that  great  men  are  unconscious 
of  the  quantity  of  their  greatness — that, 
for  instance,  Mahomet  could  not  foresee 
that  the  empire  he  founded  would  extend 
from  Persia  to  Spain;  or  that  Ovid  and 
Horace  could  not  imagine  tiiemselves  de- 
lighting millions  of  readers  in  England, 
America,  and  Australia.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  very  strained  construction. 
Oarlyle  utters  the  sentiment  intended  to 
be  conveyed  much  more  clearly,  when  he 
says  :  "  Your  true  hero  is  ever  unconscious 
that  he  is  a  hero :  this  is  a  condition  of  all 
greatness."  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  much  corroboration  of  such  a  maxim, 
and  all  that  has  been  maintained  here  is 
that  it  is  not  universally  applicable.  Against 
Ovid's  bold  presage  may  be  quoted  Yirgirs 
death-bed  request,  that  the  MS.  of  his 
^oeid  should  be  burnt,  because  of  its  im- 
perfections, which  he  had  not  had  time  to 


remedy.    Coleridge  neither  expected  nor 
wished  for  fame,  poetry  itself  having  been 
to  him  its  own  **  exceeding  great  rewsri" 
Shelley  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt :  "  I  am,  and 
I  desire  to  be  nothing;"  which  was  doubt- 
less true,  or  he  would  not  have  buried  the 
sparkling  gems  of  his  genius  insuchamsn 
of  twaddle,  as  he  and  everyone  else  sdmitB 
much   that  he  wrote  to  be.     The  late 
Earl    of    Shaftesbury,  too,  was    content 
that  his  works  and  not  his  name  sbould 
live.     "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  recorded,"  he 
said ;  and  yet,  if  ever  man  deserved  record- 
ing, it  was  surely  he. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  nothing  is  here 
urged  as  detracting  from  great  men  because 
of  the  knowledge  of  their  greatness.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  man, 
strong  in,  and  true  to,  his  convictions,  can 
do  otherwise  than  recognise  his  greatoes^ 
especially  when  the  fruit  of  his  labours  is 
before  his  eyes.  It  certainly  requires  greater 
prescience  to  foresee  that  ages  yet  to  come 
will  redise  the  truths  and  the  wisdom 
presendy  despised,  but  the  difference  is 
merely  one  of  degree;  and  while  many 
men  may  be  great  and  know  it  not,  folly  as 
many,  if  not  more,  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them,  and  feel  that  they  have  earned  a 
fame  that  will  never  perish. 

HOW   I    STRUCK    Ott. 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PARTS. 


PART    I. 

"And  so  youVe  got  jast  twelve  mimtbs 
in  which  to  raisd  ten  thousand  pounds  1 " 

"Yes."  .    . 

"  And,  of  course,  if  you  can't  raise  it, 
WyUe  forecloses  and  secures  the  estate  V* 

"That is  so." 

"Do  you  think  there's  the  remofeest 
possibility  that  you  will  get  the  money  t " 

"WeUyes,  Ido." 

"  I  am  afraid  you're  deceiving  yourself. 
You  mighty  of  course,  borrow  such  a  sum  (m 
the  estate  itself,  provided  it  were  unw- 
cumbered,  but,  when  it  is  already  mortgaged 
up  to  that  amount,  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  advance  you  a  penny  on  it ;  for  yoa 
know  that,  since  it  was  mort^;aged,  the  [oo- 
perty  has  fallen  to  something  like  half  ot 
its  original  value  owing  to  your  unde's 
careless  management"  ^ 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  no  intention  of 
borrowing  the  money.    I  mean  to  make  it. 

At  these  brave  words  Polly  looked  at 
me  proudly  and  gave  me  a  little  caresau^ 
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pat  on  the  arm,  wliile  old  Onnson,  Polly's 
father,  grinned  sardonically. 

«  Do  you  know  any  trade  or  Imsiness  1 " 

"No." 

«  Have  yon  stadied  any  profession ) " 

"Na'' 

"Have  yon  tested  yonr  valae  in  the 
bboor  market!'' 

'<  No,  not  yet.    Bat  I  mean  ta" 

Mr.  Ghmson  lit  a  cigar  and  smoked 
deliberately. 

"A  fortnight  ago/  he  said  grimly,  '<I 
mnted  a  janior  clerk.  I  adverSsed.  The 
nliry,  remamber,  was  fifty  ponnds  a  year. 
I  hsl  nearly  two  hundred  appli«itions. 
If  joa  had  been  one  of  those  applicants, 
nuT  boy,  I  shooldn't  have  accepted  yon. 
EoQcated  as  you  have  been  at  Ebon  and 

Ozfoid,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  my  while  to 

pay  yoa  ten  shillings  a  week." 
I  WS8  natoxally  rather  nettled ;  Polly 

WIS  ind^inaot    Bat  old  Gonson  smoked 

on  witii  perfect  placidity. 

"I  hajB  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
janior  derk,"  I  answered.  '*  If  I  go  in  for 
business  at  all,  it  shall  be  as  a  principal." 

"I  know  three  yoang  men  who  started 
bosiness  on  their  own  account  several 
numths  ago,"  replied  Mr.  Gonson.  "  They 
hsd  eadi  a  nice  little  sum  to  begin 
with,  more,  I  think,  than  you  can  possibly 
command,  and,  moreover,  they  had  all 
been  thoroughly  well  trained,  and  were 
good  business  men.  Within  a  year  one 
feOed ;  another  drew  out  and  went  to  New 
Zeshtnd ;  and  the  remaining  one  makes,  I 
thoold  think,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
poonds  a  year  and  considers  himself  Incl^ 
to  do  so." 

"I  suppose  they  went  on  in  a  jog-trot 
sort  of  way,"  I  said  impatientlv.  <'  That 
isn't  my  line  at  alL  I  shouldn  t  stick  in 
the  mud  like  that.    I  should  speculate." 

"  Indeed,"  said  old  Gonson  sarcastically. 
"Fve  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  specu- 
lators. I  knew  a  man  who,  a  fortnight 
sgo,  was  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He 
n't  worth  a  penny  now." 

"I  suppose  he  was  reckless.  Went  in 
for  anything  that  turned  up." 

*<  Nothing  whatever  of  the  sort  He's 
one  of  the  longest  headed  men  on  'Change. 
Plodding,  cautions,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor." 

I  was  sUent  for  the  moment^  and  felt 
small  and  uncomfortable.  Polly  took  up 
the  eudgeb  on  my  behalf. 

"  I  £ink  it's  very  unkind  of  you,  papa, 
to  discourage  Jack  in  that  way.  Just  be- 
eaose  those  stupid  men  couldn't  make  money 
qoichly,  it  doesn't  follow  that  Jack  can't" 


<<  Fiddlesticks,  child !  I'm  only  telling 
him  the  facts  of  the  case.  What's  the 
good  of  his  building  castles  in  the  air  that 
haven't  the  slightest  foundation  in  reality. 
It's  better  to  tell  him  the  plain  truth  at 
once,  instead  of  letting  him  deceive  him- 
self. It's  only  in  fairy  tales  and  novels, 
that  men  in  Jack's  position  make  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  a  single  year.  In 
actual  life  it's  an  impossibility." 

"  Not  for  Jack,"  said  Polly. 

*'For  Jack  or  anyone  else,  and  he'd 
better  realise  it  at  once.  Still,  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  him.  I'll  give  him  a 
chance.  If  he  can  raise  the  money  in 
twelve  months,  and  pay  off  the  mortgage,  I 
shall  oppose  your  engagement  no  longer." 

"  Thao^  you,  Mr.  Gunson ;  thank  you — 
thank  yon,"  I  cried,  wringing  his  hand 
affectionately. 

Mr.  Gunson  repossessed  himself  of  the 
shaken  member. 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  boy,"  he  said  rue- 
fully. "  My  bones  are  not  so  young  as  they 
used  to  be.  And  then  you  mustn't  forget 
the  other  side  of  the  bargain.  If  you  don't 
pay  off  the  mortgsge,  I  will  never  consent 
to  your  engagement  with  Polly.  Yon 
understand  me  clearly.  There  must  be  no 
doubt  about  that" 

Polly  left  the  couch  on  which  we  had 
been  sitting  side  by  side,  and  knelt  by  her 
father's  chiur. 

'*  Papa,"  she  said,  caressing  hk  hand  and 
looking  wistfully  into  his  face,  ''you're  not 
reidly  in  earnest,  are  you  ?  You're  only 
joking  9 " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  gtrL  I'm  as  solemn 
as  a  tombstone." 

*'And  do  you  really  think  there  isn't 
the  least  chance  of  Jack  paying  off  the 
mortgage  t" 

*'  Wdl,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
I  don't  suppose  there  is.  It  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  he  did." 

Polly  laid  her  soft  cheek  against  his  arm 
and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  And  if  I  told  you  that  I  could  never  love 
anyone  but  Jack,be  cause  we've  loved  each 
other  so  long— ever  since  we  were  tiny 
children — and  that  I'd  rather  be  hk  wife, 
however  poor  he  was,  than  marry  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  wouldn't  it  make 
any  difference,  papa  9 " 

<<Tut,  tut  1"  said  old  Gunson.  *' Where's 
the  sense  in  talking  like  that,  you  silly 
child )  rm  not  a  Bluebeard  or  a  Pasha. 
I'm  not  going  to  chop  your  head  off,  or 
Jack's  either.  The  whole  affak's  perfectly 
straiehtforward.  You're  an  expensive  little 
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baggive,  as  I  know  from  experience,  and 
it/a  molately  etaaiitial,  for  yom  own 
happiness  that  you  should  many  a  rich 
man.  You'd  ruin  a.{K)or  man  in  a  week 
You  shan't  get  my  money  tiU  I  die ;  and  I 
mean  to  live  a  good  while  yet,  I  can  assure 
you.  So  if  Jack  becomes  a  pauper,  you 
din't,  and  you  shan't,  many  mm.  If  he 
succeeds — and  the  chances  are  a  thousand 
to  one  that  he  won't — ^weU,  I've  said  I 
shan't  oppose  your  engagement  any  longer, 
and  111  Keep  my  word*  I've  always  liked 
Jack  from  a  boy,  and  I've  always  thought 
that  his  xmcle'jB  property  and  mine  joined 
together  ivould  make  <me  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  county." 

The  old  gentleman  put  hii  thnmbs 
through  the  armholes  of  his  .waistcoat,  and 
beamed  on  us  with  a  gentle  and  benevolent 
smile.  He  was  not  in  the  leist  angry,  the 
affair  was  too  trifling  for  th^  He 
regardisd  us  with  the  tender  half-pitying 
gaae  with  which  he  might  have  looked  at 
a  couple  of  babies  in  loiickerbockers  and 
sh<»t  frocks,  who  wanted  to  get  married 
and  live  in  a  doll's  house  I  don't  know 
tha^  his  view  of  the  dtuation  was  far 
wjrong.  Polly  was  eighteen  and  I  was 
twenty-one  and  a  half,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  worid  was  principally  gained  firom 
navels,  and  school  and  college  experiences. 
Our  paths  had  hitherto  been  strewn  with 
rosei^  and  ao  we  had  all  ike  lofty  contempt 
for  mone^i  if hich  sometimes  animates  the 
souls  'Of  idealistic  young  people  who  know 
nothing  of  the  struggle  for  existence  or  tiie 
dreariness  of  poverty. 

When  her  father  finished  speaking,  Polly 
lOse'rwitiiout  a  word,  and  standing  beside 
me,  looked  dreamily  out  of  the  window  at 
the  gathering  shadows  of  the  twilight 
.  *' I  think,"  remarked  old  Qunson  pre- 
sently, *<  I  think  Jack  had  better  be  going 
now.  I  expect  Wylie,  your  mortgagee 
hsn  this  evening,  Jack,  and  I  don't  want 
any  scenes.  In  fact,  I  saw  him  walking  up 
the  drive  a  moment  ago,  so  there's  no  time 
to  lose.  You'd  better  go  out  the  back 
way,  my  boy." 

I  wentw  It  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-control  to  do  sa  I  should 
have  liked  to  remain,  and  calmly  but  firmly 
deprive  Wylie  of  existence ;  and  my 
thoughts  towards  the  venerable  parent  of 
my  beloved  one  were  not  fiill  of  the  charity 
that  thinketb  no  evil  For  Wylie,  the 
mortgagee  of  my  pr^rty  was  also  my  rival, 
and,  as  far  as  Mr.  Gunson  was  concerned^ 
a  &v<»red  rival  I  knew  too  well  tiiat  tiie 
chief  ambition    of    that    mercenary    old 


gentleman  was  to  join  the  two  proj^itjea, 
his  own,  and  that  which  I  bad  iiihantsd,in 
one ;  and  he  evidently  believed,  and  niih 
reaspon,  that  Wylie's  chance  of  bsooming 
the  ultimate  possessor  of  "The  Willow%^ 
was  conaiderably  greater  than  mine.  Eiriy 
left  an  orphan,  I  had  been  adopted  hj  a 
bachelor  unde,  wh^  had  brought  me  upai 
though  I  wae  the  heir  to  a  dnkedomi  ind, 
dyinff,  had  bequeathed  me  an  estsAe  m 
hopelessly  involved,  that  it  was  practicalij 
worth  nothing  to  me.  He  was  an  iuy, 
careless  man  who  moved  in  high  sodsty, 
and  spent  his  money  with  reckless  profaiioD. 
There  was  not  even  sufficient  to  psgr  dn 
interest  of  the  mortgagOi  and  that  mj 
evening  I  had  heea  obUg^  to  infomMh 
Gunson  that|  unless  I  could  raise  the  am  rf 
ten  thousand  pounds  within  twelve  sio&tbi, 
the  estate  would  pass  ii^to  the  bands  of  Pied 
Wylie,  my  rival  and  mcnrtgagee.  PoUj  ^4 
I  had  loved  each  other  sinoe  cll^dhoodHflt 
her  father  would  never  conaentr'  to^  mt 
engagement  until,  as  he  expres864  i^  h 
saw  how  "  OldDalton,"  my  deceased  UDcb) 
"  would  cut  up."  Siiu^  my  vade's  4nth 
had  disclosed  the  disastrous  condition  of 
his  affairs,  I  knew  that  Mr,  Gunson  luri 
regarded  Wylie's  attentiona  to  Polly  luA 
more  and  more  friendly  eyest  ^ 
Polly  followed  me  into  the  hall  to  ii| 

food-bve,for  Mr.  Gunsw  had  decreed  thai 
should  not  see  her  again  ui^til  the  twsln 
months  had  expired.  She  walked  with  m 
through  the  conservatory  in  silence,  until  w^ 
came  to  a  door  which  opaped  on  to  tl^ 
back  garden.  Then  she  took  off  a  littb 
blue  sUk  neckerchief  and  tied  it  round  mj 
arm,  a  pitiful  smile  hovering  upon  her 
trembling  lips. 

"  Now,"  she  said  softly,  ''you  are  my 
knight,  my  brave  Sir  Galahad ;  and  you  are 
going  out  to  fight  the  dragoui  the  giMt 
cruel  world,  wiUi  your  lady's  token  on  year 
arm.  OhfJiu^k,  I  think  n^  heart  w^hrw. 

I  can't  bear  it.    I  can't  bear  it  I " 

"  Why,  little  one,"  I  said,  kissing  her  teir* 
ful  eyes,  ''you  mustn't  send  me awi»r with 
such  a  sorrowful  face  as  that  Icantfigbt 
bravely  if  I  think  you  are  sad  and  i^ 
ponding.  You  must  be  hopeful,  desL 
Why,  l^fore  a  year's  out^  I  shall  be  bsok 
Bffiun,  never  fear,  and  littLs  Polly  and  V^^ 
Willows  shall  both  be  mine  in  spite  cf  ail 
the  Wylies  in  the  world." 
"Yes,  yes,  Jacki  I  know  you  wiS  ^^ 

your  beat,  but " 

It  was  long  before  I  oould  tear  wyseu 
away,  and,  when  at  length  I  left  bar,  A» 
called  me  back. 
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'^I  only  wantedto  say,  Jack/'  she  saidi 
trying  to  mole  and  toying  with  the  flower 
in  my  eoat^  "thatioppoio  a  yeai^ASoeh  a 
lon|^  kxn^  tfine;  yoa  know— that  iairpose 
we  ahMfld  merer  see  each  other  i^^ain,  I 
don't  want  yon  to  tUnk  haidty  of  me.'' 
"PoUy!" 

"  Yee;  Toa  know  I've  often  been  peeriah 
and  iixkable;  In*  Ididn't  mean  to  be^  and 
the  love  deep  down  m  my  heart  was  alwaye 
the  same,  Jack." 

*^Ton  dear  little  goose,"  I  eKolatmed, 
''wfait  aongsense  you're  talking ! " 

**Ho,  no ;  itkBit  nonsense,  Jack  1  but  I 
knew  yonll  forgive  ma  Hoah  1  I  hear 
pameaKni^  Qood-bye,  Jade,  good-bya" 
we  tamed  and  left  me^  and  yet  as  I 
looked  back  on  my  way  oat  I  conld  see 
that  the  was  atill  Imgenng  at  the  door  of 
the  eoaaemtory  to  wave  me  a  last  f are- 
weO.  Sven  now  I  ean  haidly  keep  the 
tem  from  my  ms  when  I  tUw  of  it. 

Ten  thoaaand  ponnda  in  a  year  1  Is 
than  any  taliaman  known  to  ike  hnman 
nm  ky  which  ao  remarkable  a  fsat  ean 
be  aeeoanjdiBhed  ?  I  do  not  mean,  of 
eone,  by  the  Incky  few — the  leadingmer^ 
ehaata,  'barristeva,  artibta,  or  landowners; 
but  ^^anch  untrained  and  impeeanioas 
indtfidoala  aa  myseH  Men  of  bomidless 
rsBooroeL  wiA  a  profound  knowledgeof  the 
vodd  and  of  the  meet  direot  means  of  ae^ 
quiring  wealth,  often  toil  with  ceaseless 
energy  for  many  a  weary  year  without 
aeUeviBg  what  I,  an  ignonmt  boy^  ho]^ 
to  aeoomijdiah  in  the  cenrae  of  a  few  months. 
13ie  vaitt  maJOTity  of  mankind  think  them- 
idvea  lucky  if  they  earn  enough  to  live 
comfort^ly  upon  itom  day  to  day.  What 
hope^isdiBtakEndetest  chance^  existed  that  I 
should  prover  ao  immeasuraUy  more  fortu- 
nato  tban  they !  Only  my  utie^  ignorance 
of  the  world  prevented  me  from  abandoning 
so  hopeleaa  an  undertaking.  Aa  it  waa,  I 
set  a^Mit  iiy  taak  with  a  visour  and  light- 
heartedneaa  tet  were  reaDy  aatonismng 
undar  the  cireumataneee.  A  very  little 
cQoddeealion  ebowed  even  me  that  it  waa 
impoaaaUe  to  accomplish  my  purpose 
tfan>ngh  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade; 
and  uie  attempts  I  thereupon  made  to 
diverge  from  the  beaten  patM  to  mulence, 
ware  a  anflltient  proof  of  mcy  tweBhing 
innoeence  of  the  wotld  and  all-  ite  ways. 

I  tried  literature  first.  Iwrotoanumber 
of  rtoriea  and  articlea,  and  fbrwafdedthem 
to  Aeleadingperiodicaia*  Oneafteranother 
th^  were  retoned,  with  those  polito  Httle 
notes  which  kindly>editon  have  devised  to 
aoottie  tiie  fsdings  of  literary  aspirants. 


Foiled  in  this  direction  I  unearthed  a  novel 
which  I  had  written  at  odd  times  during  the 
previous  year.  Asalastchaneel  pd&hed 
it  up,  proceeded  to  London,  and  oaUed  at 
the  chambers  of  a  literary  man  to  whom  I 
had  secured  an  introduction. 

I  found  him'  in  dreesittg-gown  and  slip- 
pers, smoking  a  cigar,  and  perusing  a 
dilapidated  volume  Zl  ancient  literature. 
He  suppressed  a  shudder  with  great 
fortitude  when  I  produced  my  MS.,  but 
I  thought  his  eyes  twinkled  when  I  dfli^ed 
upon  n^  hopes  and  ambitions. 

"Of  course,"  I  explained,  ''I  don't 
aunraae  there  ia  any  dianoe  of  raising  the 
whole  sum  in  this  way.  I  can  hardly 
expect  to  be  ao  lucky  as  tiiat." 

*<  WeD,"  he  remariEed  drily,  '<  I  should 
say  that  would  be,  pethaps,  a  little  too 
much  to  expect" 

His  manner  was  scarcely  encoura^g  ; 
but  eventual^  I  left  Ae  Ma  with  him, 
and  agreed  to  call  again  in  the  couree 
of  two  or  three  days.  Those  intorvenmg 
days  were  About  the  longest  I  ever  spent 

When  the  appointed  time  arrived  I 
found  him  glanemg  over  my  MS. 

"  I  uttderstandf'^he  said,  "  that  you  htfve 
no  intention  of  eventually  adopting  a 
literary  career." 

«'  Well,  no,  I  tfiink  not." 

"  Ehnctly  so.  That  was  my  impreaaion. 
Now,  to  apeak  candidly,  if  you  hail  really 
set  your  heart  on  becoming  a  novdfat,  I 
ahould  have  advis^  you  to  take  your  MS. 
lu>me  again  and  re-write  the  whole  of  it." 

"Thewhdeofitr' 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  from  beginning  to 
end.  You  may  fake  my  word  for  it,  that 
in  ite  present  condition  you  might  as  weH 
throw  it  into  the  Thames  as  offer  it  to  a 
publisher.  In  addition  to  tiiis  advice,  I 
fidiould  have  given  you  the  benefit  of  a  long 
and  somewhat  varied  experience,  in  the 
shape  of  any  suggestions  tiiat  might  have 
occurred  to  me." 

«  But  it  would  take  me  months  to  re- 
write it." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  And  even  when  you 
had  done  so,  being  as  yet  entirely 
unknown  to  tibe  public,  you  would  find 
great  difficulty  in  securing  a  publisher,  and 
common  sense  must  show  you  tbat  any 
sum  paid  to  an  untried  writer  could  be 
little  more  than  nominal  In  short,  my 
dear  fellow,  if  you  really  meant  biisinesB,  I 
should  be  tibe  last  person  to  cHsconrage 
you ;  but,  as  it  is,  let  me  strongly  recom- 
mmid  you  not  to  waste  yo^  wne,  and 
expose  yourself  to  useless  dTsappointment 
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I  haven't  the  least  idea  how  you  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  yon  have 
undertaken,  bat  believe  me  there  isn't  the 
slightest  chance  of  yon  performing  it  by 
the  aid  of  this — yon'U  excose  the  expres- 
sion— rather  elementary  production." 

Greenhorn  as  I  was,  I  saw  that  his 
^advice  was  sooncl,  and  told  him,  though  I 
daresay  somewhat  ruefully,  that  I  should 
follow  it. 

.  "  Good-bye,  Mr.  Drysdale,"  he  said,  as  I 
took  my  leave,  "  I  wish  yon  all  possible 
success.  And,  by-the-way,  if  you  oiscover 
any:  means  of  making  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  twelve  months,  I .  shall  be  delighted  if 
you'll  let  me  into  the  secret." 

I  had  a  few  hundreds  of  ready  money  to 
dispose  of,  so  I  tried  a  little  speculation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  I  had  a  friend — 
Smith  by  name,  something  or  other  in 
the  City,  I  don't  know  exactly  what — ^who 
dabbled  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  imme- 
diately went  to  consult  him.  His  eyes 
Ughted  up  with  pleasure,  and  he  patted 
me  enthusiastically  on  the  back. 

"We'll  do  it,  my  boy  1"  he  exclaimed, 
"we'll  do  it.  Tve  got  about  the  best  thing 
on  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  We'll  go  in  for 
Egyptians.  The  public's  an  ass,  you  know ; 
and  the  public  thinks  that  Arabi  Pasha's 
going  to  make  a.rumpus  in  Egypt;  conse- 
quently Egyptians  are  coming  down  with  a 
run.  But  it's  all  gammon,  my  boy.  I  know 
better.  Jn  another  week  Egyptians  will  be 
higher  than  ever,  and  you'll  literally  coin 
money,  just  coin  iL  We'll  go  in  for  Egyp- 
tians, my  dear  fellow.  Just  buy  'em 
wholesale." 

We  did,  and  before  a  week  had  passed  I 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  for  anything 
they  would  bring.  There  has  been  a  slight 
estrangement  between  Smith  and  me  since 
then,  for  I  felt  that  he  had  acted  impru- 
dently. 

Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  stage. 
I  was  not  so  hopelessly  ignorant  as  to  be 
very  sanjiuine  about  tiie  result;  but  my 
imagination  was  fired  by  the  career  of 
various  theatrical  stars,  and  I  knew  littie  of 
the  struggles  and  training  which  had  pre- 
ceded and  ensured  success.  I  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  I^on- 
don  theatres,  and  ventured  to  call  upon  him. 

''  You  wish  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession f '  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  had  any  experience  f 

"  Not  exaotiy  on  the  stage ;  but  I've  fre- 
quentiy  taken  part  in  private  theatricak." 


"  Hum  1  Well,  my  dear  fdlow,  unleM 
you've  a  special  gift  and  unlimited  ea- 
thusiasm,  I  strongly  adviae  you  to  chooia 
some  other  career.  You'll  'find  it  alow, 
laborious,  uphill  work.  Yoall  piobaUy 
have  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  laddsi, 
and  it  may  be  years  before  you  get  a 
chance  of  playing  a  leading  character." 

I  opened  my  heart  to  him  and  explained 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed.  Ha 
was  a  kindly  enough  man,  and  tried  hard 
to  keep  a  straight  face,  but  I  could  aeehe 
found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  take  me 
seriously ;  and  I  left  him,  aft«  ,half-as- 
hour's  conversation,  with  a  vivid  inqms- 
sion  that  the  stage  did  not  preeeat  that 
avenue  to  wealth  which  I  had  premilj 
imagined, 

ijid  now  I  naturally  began  to  fedaoms- 
what  discouraged  Here  I  was  at  the  «Dd 
of  my  resources,  and  the  ten  thoaaiitd 
pounds  as  far  off  as  ever ;  indeed,  fiuiber 
off,  for  those  detestable  "Egyptians"  hi 
ab^eady  swallowed  up  a  consideEabk 
amount  of  my  capitid.  I  had  aeiiooi 
thoughts  of  trying  my  luck  on  the  laea- 
course,  or  at  the  gambling-table,  and  wai 
only  held  back  by  the  fear  of  losing  tha 
littie  money  I  still  possessed.  At  lengyi, 
however,  a  ray  of  light  flashed  through  tba 
gloom.  One  morning,  as  I  glanced  at  tiM 
newspaper,  the  following  paragn^h  caught 
my  eye: 

"Striking  Oil. 

"  It  is  reported  that  a  new  oil  distoelk 
known  as  Stonewall  Ridge,  has  recendy 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  Great  impoitanoe 
is  attached  to  the  discovery,  and  it  ia  ba- 
lieved  that  the  fortunate  ownera  of  ilie  saw 
wells  are  likely  to  realise  immense  farfmiaiJ' 

Eureka !  I  had  found  it !  My  mind  was 
made  up  in  a  moment  I  would  go  to 
Pennsylvania  and  strike  oil  GatheiiDS 
together  almost  every  shilling  I  posaeasad 
in  the  world,  I  booked  my  passage,  and  in 
lass  than  a  week  was  afloat  on  the  Atlantic 

I  wrote  to  PoUy  and  "Mi.  Gnnson  telling 
them  of  my  project.  Polly  sent  ma  a 
loving,  hopcM  letter.  Old  Gnnson  added 
a  postscript 

"  I  have  all  along  considered  yonr  pbns 
rash  and  ill  advised,  but  this  latest  scbeina 
could  only  have  originated  in  the  brain  of 
a  lunatic." 

PoU^  had  orossed  out  the  word  *<  lonatic" 
and  written  "  genins  "  above  it  It  ohserad 
me  to  thmk  that  she  at  kast  had  still  fsith 
in  me  in  spite  of  my  previous  failures. 
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GRETCHEN. 


CaifTER  VL      SUNSET  ON  THE  PINCIO. 

It  wm  midnoon  now. 
Tha  nn  ahone  hot  and  bright  over  the 
tdBmm  gIotbt  fields,  and  a  hundred  pretty 
pictons  ihowed  themselTes  to  Gretchen'a 
mtchfol  e/en  u  they  g&zed  oat  nndtingly 
OTBT  the  fair  green  conntrj.  A  knot  of 
puMotaktwork;  agronp  of  childreD.brown- 
iued  and  dark-eyed ;  the  white  walls  and 
baoes  of  Buttered  villager  that  looked  like 
h^i  let  down  amidat  tne  grandenr  of  the 
irid»iiproad  hills ;  a  flock  of  goats  feeding, 
tendaa  by  sooie  yoothfnl  peasant;  the 
diiAy  rain  of  some  ancient  castle,  with  the 
mosi  and  lichen  of  agea  fringing  and  corer- 
iog  its  blown  walls  and  broken  turieta; 
tbs  gUam  of  san-baToished  water  j  the 
chance  glimpae  of  some  dark  rerdant  nook, 
nuh  as  Faon  or  Dryad  might  once  hare 
loved  to  haoot ;  and  here  and  there,  crossing 
and  te^roaaing  each  other  in  endless  sac- 
cesaion,  the  pale  grean  ropee  of  the  rinea, 
■betdied  from  bough  to  bough  of  the  short 
and  tofted  trees ;  and  around  and  about  all 

'  these  pictnree,  the  framework  of  the  purple 

I  m<wiiita;M  that,  like  protecting  arms,  held 
the   whole    wide    country    in    their  soft 

,  embracei 

i  The  little  party  were  very  ailent.  Ken- 
you  had  fallen  aaleep ;  Adrian  Lyle,  seated 
oppoaite  to  Gretchen,  waa  absorbed,  like 
bnadf,  in  watching  the  changing  soeues. 
"Qiey  were  new  to  nim  aa  to  her,  though 
be  saw  them  with  maturer  riaion  and  leaa 
farrour  and  ezdtement  oE  feeling. 

He  was  thinking  how  the  one  dream  of 
his  life  had  been  to  visit  the  Eternal  City, 


and  yet,  now  that  he  was  about  to  realise  , 
that  dream,  not  one  emotion,  aach  aa  be  ' 
had  anticipated,  thrilled  his  heart;  rather,  | 
a  weight  and  a  dread  lay  upon  it,  and  h«  ; 
found  himself  dimly  wondering  whether 
a  day  might  not  come  when  ha  should 
regret  this  realisation  more  deeply  than  . 
ever  he  had  longed  for  it, 

"  Was  the  sea  really  here — once  1"  asked 
Gretchen,   as  they  sped  across   the  vast 
Campagna.     "It  seems  scarcely  pofsible  ' 
to  bweve  it." 

Adrian  Lyle  raiaad  himself  with  a  start 

"  The  sea — yea  ;  undoubtedly.  They 
aay  that  its  present  state  is  due  to  poweriul 
volcinic  agency.  You  can  aee  that  red 
tufa  everywhere,  besides  innamerable 
ancient  craters.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
■pace  was  once  fall  of  populone  towns.  ■ 
Now  it  is  given  over  to  herdsmen  and 
shepherds,  and  even  by  them  ia  shunned 
and  dreaded  half  the  year  on  account  of 
malaria" 

"  That  is  the  fever  one  bears  so  much  of," 
ssid  Gretchen.  "They  told  us  at  Venice 
that  it  waa  too  late  for  Rome.  We  should 
be  sure  to  get  the  fever." 

Adrian  Lyle  laughed. 

"  That  ia  a  regular  hotel  trick,"  he  said. 
"  They  never  like  to  '  speed  a  parting  guest' ' 
There  is  always  aomething  to  warn  you  of, . 
ot  frighten  you  about" 

"  What  hotel  are  yon  going  to  t "  en- 
quired Gretchen  preaently,  "orwillyou  come 
to  oura  t " 

"  VouTs  1 "  he  said,  and  his  grey  eyes 
met  her  frank  gaze  with  a  sudden  vivid 
flash.     "  Where  do  yoa  go  then  I " 

"  Hotel  Europa,  in  the  Piasza  di  Spwna," 
she  answered.  "Neale  says  they  wul  be 
sure  to  speak  Engliah  or  German  there. 
Ha  dosin't  know  any  Italian.  You  may 
just  aa  well  come  too,"  she  went  on  per- 
Ruasivaly.      "IE  we  do    our    sight-seeing 
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together^  you'^ll  be  close  at  hand  wheir' 
wanted." 

"Bat  perhaps/'  he  said  quietly;  '<yoa 
would  rather  do  your  sight-seeing  with  your 
husband.  Three  are  no  company,  the 
proverb  says." 

''  But  you  make  such  a  good  third/'  she 
said  innocently,  "and  you  tell  me  every- 
thing so  clearly  and  distinctly.  Now  Neale 
has  sdways  to  read  it  ofif  the  guide-book." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  young  clergyman  a  little 
bitterly,  "every  man  has  his  use.  I  am 
glad  to  find  mine.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  indeed  I  had  any." 

"  You  1 "  exclaimed  Gretchen,  and  looked 
at  him  with  such  a  world  of  admiration 
and  amazement,  as  almost  startled  him. 
"  Now,  Mr.  Lyle,  why  do  you  speak  like 
that?  It  cannot  be  that  you  mean  it 
Have  you  not  told  me  of  the  great  and 
glorious  mission  of  your  Church  and  Order — 
that  this  world  is  only  the  threshold  of  your 
office.  Ah  1 "  she  went  on  hurriedly,  "  if  I 
had  learnt  religion  as  you  teach  it— if  I 
had  known  its  beauty  as  you  know  it,  I 
might — I  might *' 

"  You  might — ^what  1 "  he  asked  eagerly, 
as  he  saw  her  lips  pale,  even  while  they 
checked  the  eager  speech  which  seemed  to 
threaten  some  dangerous  revelation. 

"  Why  should  I  not  tell  you ) "  she  went 
on  hurriedly.  "  You  know  I  am  of  another 
faith  to  yours,  but  your  God  is  also  mine. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  devoto 
my  life  only  to  that  service.  I  was  to  know 
nothing  of  the  world  Indeed,  I  did  know 
nothing.  Ever  before  my  eyes  was  held 
that  mystic  and  exalted  divinity,  to  whom 
my  soul  had  been  led — my  youth,  and  all 
its  coming  years,  consecrated.  Freedom — 
joy — love ;  these  were  things  I  only  knew 
by  8ome  instinct  of  sympathy — ^they  never 
came  into  my  life  in  this  time  of  which  we 
speak." 

"And  then?"  asked  Adrian  Lyle, 
almost  harshly. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  and  a  beautiful  light 
and  glow  came  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
turned  to  the  sleeper  by  her  side,  "  then  I 
met — him.  After  that  it  was  one  long 
rebellion  against  this  decree.  I  could  not 
give  myself  to  Heaven  as  I  had  been  told  I 
must  give  myself.  I  could  not  shut  my 
soul  into  the  cold  silence  of  a  living  grave. 
I  longed  for  freedom,  for  happiness,  for 
what  was  due  to  my  youth.  I  prayed,  I 
entreated,  I  wept.  I  asked  Heaven  for 
release,  but  Heaven  did  not  heed;  and 
then — then,  in  uttor  desperation,  I  broke 
my  bonds,  and  cast  aside  my  fetters,  for 


t9t6  g«ve  ma  strength,  and  led  me  to  hioL- 
Oh,  Mr.  Lyle,"  she  went  on  passionately, 
"  often  I  have  wondered  if  I  did  wrong* 
if  being  bound  to  Heaven's  service,  I 
should  have  sacrificed  all  earthly  jojs  anl 
affection  at  its  shrine — but  Nature  was  tot. 
strong  for  me.  I  had  been  passive,  Ibd 
been  content;  but  then  I  hadnotksowQ 
what  it  was  to  love.  For  love's  sake  I 
broke  the  chain  that  was  to  bind  me  to 
Heaven.  Will  Heaven  ever  forgive  in% 
do  you  think ) " 

Looking  at  the  clasped  hands,  the  p» 
sionato  eyes,  the  sweet,  tremblii^  Iipi, 
it  seemed  to  Adrian  Lyle  as  if  Heavsa 
could  scarcely  be  harsh  to  so  lovely  a 
sinner;  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

His  face  had  grown  grave,  almost 
stern : 

"Ebtd  you  entered  the  convent  T  ^e 
asked  abruptly. 

'*  No ;  but  they  were  to  send  me  there  the 
next  day.  And  then  I  knew  I  could  never, 
never  escape,  and  the  Sister  who  was  (o 
have  charge  of  me  was  a  stem  and  cniel 
woman,  and  I  feared  her.  And  leak 
prayed  me  to  come  to  him,  and  lifischffli 
said  she  would  help  me — but  that^aoni 
and  grandfather  must  never  know;  audi 
promised  her^and  at  dead  of  night  Istok 
away,  and " 

•'  Hush  1 "  cried  Adrian  Lyle  longlilri 
almost  rudely,  ''don't  tell  me  any  mofa 
I — I  can  guess  the  rest,"  he  went  ca 
abruptly :  *'  it  doesn't  need  words.  Yoi 
must  have  been  in  desperate  case,  poor 
child  1  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  Uuni 
you,  but  Heaven  grant  you  may  never 
regret  the  exchange  you  have  made  1" 

*'  Have  I  been  very  wrong  %  "  she  askel 
humbly.  "  Do  you  tUnk  I  shall  ever  be 
forgiven  I " 

Again  that  old  cruel  doubt  gnawed  at 
the  heart-strings  of  Adrian  I^yle;  agu^ 
something  seemed  to  urge  him  to  ask  the 
one  question  that  should  coni^  ^ 
doubt,  or — aye!  that  was  the  rub— ^ 
stantiate  it.  The  dread,  the  fcMur,  the 
daily  growing  certainty — these  might  be 
set  at  rest ;  but  at  what  a  cost  I  He 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  pleading  &m  ^ 
the  arid  plam  before  him. 

"  Right— wrong— what  are  they  at  m 
but  quibbles  of  men's  minds,"  he  muttered 
impatiently.  "  The  law  of  Nature  teUa  ui 
thvt  what  is  right  is  to  our  advantage,  m 
that  what  is  wrong  entails  adequate  pusivi' 
ment  I  can't  say  I  think  you  were  yft^ 
— but  then  in  appealing  to  me,  you  a^eai 
to  the  doctrines  of  a  faith  widely  differ* 
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i^  from  your  own.    We  hare  no  monas- 
ies  and  convents  for  the  devoteee  of  oar 
j^digion — save  some  self-founded  instita- 
4ion8  or  retreats  for  the  nltra-zealons,  or  die 
jnoetic  ritualist  To  me,it  has  always  seemed 
^that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Creator,  to  shut 
Mray  the  life  he  has  given,  in  the  solitude 
d  a  cell,  in  the  unuttmble  dreariness  and 
loneliness  of  so-called  religious  penance. 
Ko — ^I    say    agun,   if    your   heart   and 
^'  iool  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  <rf  your 
/  Ghnrch,  it  was  better  to  diun  religious 
I  SMsrtyrdom.     Of  course,"  and  his  bright 
r   Bym  kxdced  smilingly  at  her,  '*of  course  it 
atanda  to  reason  tlukt  I  have  litde  sympathy 
irfth  these  doctrines  of  ascetics.    If  any- 
one gives  you  a  handsome  or  valuable  gift 
lod  y  on  ddUberately  destroy  tiiat  gift  before 
his   eyes,  do  you   suppose  he  would  be 
plesmod  or  gnOified  by  such  a  reception  1 
WeU. — ^life  is  s  precious  possession — it  is 
meant  to  he  used,  not  abused;  to  shed 
joy,  eomfbrt^  and  beauty  around  its  indi- 
vidoAl  sphere,  not  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
on   aome  shrine  of  false  humility  or  per- 
?eried  beUe£" 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  eagerly,  "howbeautifully 

yoa  ezprees  it,  how  happy  you  make  me ! " 

The    look   and   words  touched  Adrian 

Lyle  deeply.    Their  eager  and  passionate 

vitality  fell  across  the  too  vivid  consdous- 

•688  of  his  own  feelings,  as  sunshine  and 

Aadovr  fall  over  a  landscape.    But  they 

'mt  hSs  thoughts  into  a  momentary  whirl 

of  passionate  confusion,  that  set  his  nature 

'  iato  one  fierce  conflict  of  pab,  and  sorrow, 

iod  desire ;  yet  having  so  set  them,  they 

verelodced  backby  his  iron  will  into  those 

fl^tang  and  secret  chambers  of  his  heart, 

*faMa  whence  issued  all  the  enemies  with 

thidi  he  wrestled  in  his  hours  of  solitude, 

in  his  nights  of  prayer. 

Suddenly  he  withdrew  his  gaze;   his 
bee  grew  chill,  as  if  a  mask  of  stone  had 
-  eovmred  the  mobQe  features. 

^Do  not  thank  me,''  he  said  coldly. 
-*'I  wan.  but  a  man,  and  perhi^  a  man  less 
dear  of  jadgement  er  intelligence  than  those 
of  yoUr  priesthood  from  whom  you  learnt 
tke  duties  of  Christianity.  They  told  you 
oue  thing;  I  teU  you  another.  Greeds, 
docteines,  dogmas,  faiths — the  world  is  full 

I  of  them.  And  what  have  they  done  for  it, 
Bave  plunge  it  into  rivers  of  blood  %  Do 
yoa  know" — and  a  little  bitter  laugh 
Escaped  his  Ifps — ^"1  once  heard  a  poor, 
itneaacated  man  say,  *  Men  have  a  many 
creeds  to  teach,  but  there  is  only  one 
Heav^en.^  There  is  philosophy  for  you." 
'*  Are  you  two  at  your  creeds  and  doc- 


trinds  again  V  murmured  Kenyon,  yawning 
and  stretching  himself  lazUy.  '*  Do  shut 
up,  there's  g<M>d  people.  Surely  we're  at 
the  end  of  that  confounded  Gampagna  by 
this  time  1  Why,  we're  due  at  Eome  at 
four." 

"  It  is  a  quarter  to  four,"  siud  Adrian 
Lyle,  looking  at  his  watch.  *' You've 
slept  for  neany  two  hours,  Kenyon." 

*'  It  will  rest  my  eyes  for  the  Pincio," 
said  the  young  fellow,  unfastening  Us 
bandage,  and  turning  those  weak  but  veiv 
loving  orbs  to  Gretchea  ''Why,  child, 
how  grave  you  look !  Has  Mr.  Lyle  been 
reading  you  a  sermon  f  If  you  will  per- 
suade her  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
priests,  Lyle,  I  shall  be  thankful,  especially 
now.  Heaven  knows  what  domestic  secrets 
they  won't  worm  out  of  her,  or  what  m- 
subordination  they  won't  counsel !" 

**  Indeed,"  said  Oretehen  eageriy,  as  she 
looked  with  all  her  heart's  adoration  at  the 
young,  handsome,  laughing  face.  "  Indeed, 
Neale,  it  shall  be  to  me  as  you  wish.  I 
will  forswear  even  my  faith  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Lyle,  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
convert,"  said  Neide  Kenyon,  looking  a 
little  embarrassed  at  the  serious  turn  of 
the  conversation.  *'  Certainly  though|  she 
has  nothing  to  thank  her  priests  for,  she 
would  have  been  shut  up  hard  and  fast  in 
a  convent  by  this  time  had  she  listened  to 
them ;  and  now ^" 

"Now,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  coldly  and 
gravely,  "she  will  only  listen  to  you. 
Take  care  what  yon  teach  her,  Kenyon. 
The  soil  is  fruitful  and  innocent  enough, 
but  the  seed  to  be  planted  there — that  is  a 
difiPerent  matter.'' 

'*Ah,  here  comes  Ban!"  exclaimed 
Kenyon,  joyfully.  "That  means  Eome  at 
last  A  truce  to  sermons,  my  dear  fellow. 
We'll  go  up  to  the  Pincio  as  soon  as  we've 
washed  off  the  dust  of  travel,  and  watch 
the  sun  setting  over  St.  Peter's.  That's 
better  than  any  sermon.  Let's  hope  we 
shall  have  the  place  to  ourselves  too. 
Most  of  the  swells  leave  after  Easter. 
Bari,  you  telegraphed  for  rooms,  I 
suppose  V 

*"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  discreet 
valet 

"Mr.  Lyle  is  coming  to  the  Europa 
also,"  said  Gretchen,  eagerly. 

"That's  all  right,"  answered  Kenyon. 
"  It  will  save  hunting  him  up  whenever  we 
want  his  company." 

Bari  had  given  a  quick  glance  at  the 
young  clergyman. 

"  But  they  are  fools,  these  EngUsh  hus- 
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bands/'  so  ran  his  thoughts  "  Does  he  think 
that  no  eyes  but  his  oipvn  will  tell  Madame 
she  is  beaatiful,  or  that  a  cassock  does.not 
warm  beneath  the  beat  of  the  human  heart 
it  veils  ?  Ah,  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
Monsieur  le  pr^tre  and  me  1  I  know  that 
well  enough ;  but  let  him  look  to  himself! 
my  eyes  are  the  sharpest,  my  ears  the 
longest.  Let  Monsieur  le  pietre  look  to 
himself!" 

An  hour  later  and  the  three  travellers 
were  driving  up  the  winding  slope  towards 
the  "Hill  of  Gaotlens/'  in  £ome.  Crowds  of 
people  were  wending  their  way  from  the 
square  below,  with  its  great  sphinxes,  and 
fountains,  and  drooping  trees ;  others  were 
climbing  the  steep  stairway  that  led  to  the 
terrace.  A  band  was  playing  amongst 
the  trees ;  bells  were  chiming  in  discordant 
rhythm ;  the  soft  spring  air  was  alive  with 
many  voices  chattering,  and  laughing,  and 
screaming  in  the  voluble  and  exdteable 
fashion  of  Italians.  Above  all,  the  sky 
glowed  warm,  and  rosy,  and  beautiful,  as 
the  sun's  last  rays  lingered  over  the  broken 
line  of  the  hills,  and  lit  with  flame  the 
great  cross  that  crowns  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's. 

At  ike  summit  of  the  hill  they  left  the 

S carriage,  and  walked  over  the  terrace  and 
ast  the  cactus  and  aloe  trees,  and  the  gay 
ttle  kiosques,  and  on  till  they  reached  the 
stone  balustrade  where  the  idlers  had 
gathered  to  chatter,  and  laugh,  and  gossip 
over  a  scene  that  was  no  longer  new,  on 
ground  that  had  ceased  to  be  sacred.  But 
it  was  both  new  and  sacred  to  Adrian 
Lyle.  He  stood  motionless  as  a  statue; 
hu  eyes  swept,  with  one  rapid  wondering 
glance,  over  die  magnificent  panorama. 
The  huge  pile  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vati- 
can; the  great  hills  dark  with  cypress 
trees ;  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Tiber ;  the 
round  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the  sun- 
rays  glittering  on  its  bronze  angel;  the 
pine  groves  of  the  Villa  Doria ;  the  whole 
vast  labyrinth  of  roofs,  spires,  cupolas, 
towers  and  gardens,  ruins  and  psdaces, 
plains  and  marshes — all,  in  fact,  that  is 
Some — stretched  vast  and  silent  before 
him,  and  struck  him  dumb  for  very  wonder 
and  very  awe. 

He  forgot  all  else ;  he  even  forgot  his 
companions.  For  the  time  being  he  was 
absorbed  in  that  contemplation  which 
seemed  to  fill  his  mind  with  a  weight  of 

Sonderous  memories,  and  turn  all  things  of 
fe,  all  hopes  of  past  and  future,  into  the 
visionary  fragments  of  a  dream. 


"  They  are  right  to  call  it  sacred  grooBd,' 
he  thought  reverently,  his  eyes  tuning  te 
the  red  and  rayless  sun,  whore  bonei 
above  the  dome  raised  to  Nero's  lestka 
soul — "  sacred  indeed  is  it,  and  humted  by 
the  greatest  deeds  of  men,  the  gnmdeit 

Sifts  of  Heaven.  They  lie  who  cidl  Sona 
reary  and  commonplace.  Conunonplaoel 
— ^while  yet  the  bronze  AureUns  sliindi 
upon  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  the  Aichflt 
Constantine  broods  in  glorioas  iaMsM 
beside  the  Bostra  of  Geesar.  Conmi<»pket 
the  Modier  of  the  World,  where  m^'s  deeds 
live  in  a  thousand  memorials  of  grestDM, 
and  the  very  shadows  of  decay  hare  a 
beauty  that  exceeds  all  modem  irt' 
Commonplace " 

''My  dear  Lyle,"  broke  in  Kenyon's 
voice  at  this  moment,  ''hasn't  yourtoown  i 
study  lasted  long  enough  1    I  asked  yon  if ' 
you  didn't  feel  how  chuly  the  air  gib  tk 
moment  the  sun  goes  down." 

Adrian  Lyle  started  as  if  he  had  bees 
wakened  from  sleep.  It  was  quite  tnu; 
the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hori»mi  thi 
shadows  had  grown  long ;  the  temce  n 
almost  deserted ;  and  a  faint  chill  wiol 
swept  over  the  hill  and  stirred  the  droofiQl 
boughs. 

He  looked  at  Gretchen.  Her  fieevt 
very  pale.  Her  eyes,  dark  and  abaoM 
rested  on  that  far-off  purple  line  oi  in 
Alban  Mountains,  where  so  lately  all  tk 
rose  and  gold  of  the  flaming  sky  had  vpiA 
its  glory. 

'*  And  this  is— Bome  ! "  she  said  witkt 
deep  sigh,  and  then  turned,  as  if  te 
sympathy,  to  the  figure  beside  her. 

Her  eyes  met  those  of  Adrian  Ljk 
Kenyon  had  strolled  on,  a  little  impaM 
at  the  absorption  and  silence  of  m 
companions. 

She  looked  after  him— her  lips  tiembM 
a  little.  "  He  does  not  care,"  ahe  9» 
sorrowfully.  "  But  then  it  is  not  new  to 
him  as  it  is  to  me.    I  feel  as  if— aa  if—" 

"  I  know,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  qoWj- 
"  Yon  forget  it  is  also  new  to  me,"  ^ 

"One  cannot  speak  of  what  it  is— J* 
feel  as  I  do,  do  you  noti " 

'*  Yes,"  he  answered  in  the  same  dwamy, 
quiet  way.  "  But  do  not  speak  of  » 
There  are  some  feelings  one  cannot  putmw 
words." 

Again  she  looked  at  him  —  ^ 
earnestly  as  a  child  might  look.  Tben 
suddenly  her  eyes  droop^ ;  a  litde  tm^ 
shook  her  frame.  "  Let  us  go,"  she  w» 
hurriedly.  "  Neale  was  right  ft  »  ^ 
cold  when  once  the  sun  has  set" 
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Whsn  the  world  was  young,  in  the  days 
when  Nature  was  Btill  a  mysteiy,  and  sdenoe 
but  a  yagae  yearning  after  ita  heaaty,  it 
would  tell  itself  fairy  tales,  to  explain  Uiose 
things  which  it  dimly  felt,  yet  was  not 
wise  enough  to  understand.     To-day,  it 
has  grown  dd,  and  it  has  put  from  it  such 
childish  things.     To-day,  it  is  very  wise, 
uid  looks  with  half-sad,  half-scomfol  eyes, 
upon  that   foolish,  laaghing,  unknowing 
ehSidhood    To-day,  it  cannot  laugh  with 
the  oU  joyous  laughter,  for  it  has  learned 
to  sDilyBe  eren  Uie  expression  of  mirth. 
It  defines  it  as  the  convulsion  of  the  dia- 
phrtgm,  or  something  equally  explanatory, 
ind  the  spsriL  of  careless  merriment  dies 
in  the  atmosphere  of  such  self-conscious 
wiBdom.    It  cannot  even  weep  so  pitifully 
orar  its  sorrows,  for  it  has  studied  political 
aecDcmy  with  such  effect,  that  in  poverty 
it  only  sees  the  consequences  of  folly  and 
want  of  foreti^ought^  and  in  sickness  a 
wiUal  disr^ard  of  sanitary  laws ;   while 
death— weU,  death  still  troubles  it.    But 
it  has  advanced  a  theory  even  upon  that 
unfathomable  subject,  which  suggests  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  die  at  all,  if 
only  he  follows  out  all  the  moral  and  sani- 
tary laws  evolved  for  his  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  ages,  and  does  not  get  killed 
by  any  untoward  cirenmstattioes.  But  there 
IB,  nnfortunatdy,  a  grim  irony  in  these 
untoward  circumstances.    No  matter  how 
mioothly  a  man's  life  sweeps  on  in  obedience 
tothese  great  laws,  like  the  ncMseless whirl  of 
Bome  perfectly  oiled  machinery,  he  is  liable 
at  every  second  of  his  existence,  to  be 
soddenly  jarred  and  stopped  by  one  of 
these  untoward  accidents.   The  great  band 
nu^  like  a  thread ;  dust  gets  in,  in  spite 
of  constant  watdiing ;  a  piston  refuses  to 
act;  and  tho  great  fly-wheel  shivers  into 
fragments  like  a  fallen  crystal  goblet;  and 
the  man  dies,  in  spite  of  himself. 

Perhaps  the  day  may  still  come  when 
the  perfections  of  life  inll  be  such  that  he 
will  not  die ;  but  it  seems  a  very  long  way 
o£ 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  god  Pan  is 
dead.  He  died  down  by  the  r^ds  of  the 
rirer,  when  the  world  passed  from  child- 
hood to  manhood.  The  world  did  not 
care  to  listen  to  his  stories  any  longer.  It 
began  to  criticise  them :  to  mock  at  their 
absurdities;  to  show  up  in  contemptuous 
pity,  their  Uind  gropings  after  truths  which 
It  could  see  so  well  itsdf .  in  the  davliff ht  of 


manhood.  So  it  took  its  bow  of  wisdom 
and  dew  old  Pan,  and  went  on  its  way 
rejoicing  that  it  was  a  foolish,  ignorant 
child  no  longer.  And  yet  it  is  strange, 
for  all  its  vaunted  light  and  knowledge,  that 
it  cannot  quite  throw  off  the  spell  of  the 
shepherd  god.  In  the  midst  of  its  ultra 
cultivation  and  complete  civilisation,  there 
is  a  vague  yearning  after  the  simplicity  of 
the  old  earth-life,  where  each  man  reaped 
what  he  sowed,  and  was  satisfied.  And 
the  King  of  the  Pipe  of  Seven  Heeds  seems 
to  avenge  his  dethronement  by  haunting 
still  the  soul  of  this  wise  new  world,  as  if 
to  show  that  it  is  yet  very  far  from  being 
the  perfectly  reasonable,  highly  consistent 
machine  it  fancies  itself. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  said. of  Pan,  that 
"he  had  power  also  to  strike  men  with 
terrors,  and  those  especially  vain  and  super- 
stitious, which  are  termed  panic  fears." 
And  who  shall  be  positive  enough  to  deny 
that  even  in  this  wise,  sceptical  age, 
this  spirit-breath  of ,  the  old  god  still 
plays  upon  the  world,  makiog  it  afraid, 
where  M  its  reason  and  education  teach  it 
that  there  is  no  fear,  if  only  it  will  stand 
still  and  not  run  away  t  It  is  curious  how 
these  panics  still  stir  the  world.  But 
that  their  ending  is  often  so  tragic,  tiiey 
might  excite  laughter,  so  foolish  and  un- 
reasoning they  are. 

But  these  wild  scares  have  brought  about 
revolutions  which  have  overturned  govern- 
ments ;  have  lost  whole  armies ;  have  slain 
the  ri^teous ;  have  trodden  human  lives 
down  into  the  depths  of  despair,  and 
cruelty,  and  hate. 

Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  part  of 
the  panic  is  its  needlessness — ^the  most 
terrible,  its  contagion;  for  the  strongest 
and  wisest  are  often  carried  away  by  it,  and 
the  rule  of  childishness  and  ignorance  is 
uppermoat  once  more.  A  ghastly  satire 
upon  the  spirit  of  order  and  wisdom,  and 
political  economy,  which  vaunts  itself,  as 
bdng  of  tile  world  to-day.  There  is  some- 
thing humiliating  to  this  proud  humanity 
which  peo^es  the  earth,  in  the  strange 
scares  that  fall  on  it  when  its  passions 
are  forced  out  of  the  dead  level  of  cultivated 
conventionality.  A  philosopher  who  teaches 
that  life  is  a  breath  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence toits  breather,  because  when  it  passes 
from  him,  it  will  be  absorbed  in  the  one 
great  breath  necessary  to  the  general  benefit 
of  thespecies,  will  rise  andscrambleover  seats 
and  barrien  in  a  burning  theatre,  as  wildly 
and  desperately  as  the  maddened  unphilo- 
BOi^oal  crowd,   fiirhtinfir.  and  stnuffflinfr. 
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and  screamiDg,  with  the  fire-panic  npon  it 
Reason  is  powerless  to  teach  its  units  that 
if  they  would  but  master  that  terror  and  go 
quietly,  each  one  would  be  saved,  and  t»luit 
this  frantic  effort  to  escape  means  deatiL 

And  the  philosopher  is  no  better.  He 
may  despise  life,  but  the  spirit  of  Pan — 
the  ^reat  god  Nature,  which  has  bred  in 
maimnd  that  kind  of  care  which  tends 
"to  the  preservation  of  its  own  life  and 
being '' — is  upon  him,  and  he  runs ;  and 
runs  so  wildly,  that  in  his  panting  sobs, 
there  seems  a  faint  echo  of  the  old  god's 
mocking  laughter,  as  it  derides  the  philo- 
sopher for  oeing  only  a  man  after  all,  who, 
soar  as  he  will,  cannot  fling  off  the  earth- 
life  which  makes  him  and  his  soul  a  two- 
fold mystery. 

Each  age,  nay,  each  century  of  the  w<Nrld, 
has  had  its  scares.  They  have  been  tragic, 
and  pitiful,  and  even  comic;  and  each 
country  has  had  its  own  particular  one& 
The  Spanish  Armada,  the  invention  of 
machinery,  Papacy,  the  French,  loomed 
like  bogey  shadows  over  the  past  of 
England.  To-day,  Protection,  Russia, 
Banks,  Commerce,  Goal,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  and  the  Socialists,  can  still  spread 
a  panic  in  its  reasonable,  educated,  free- 
thinking  spirit. 

Sometimes,  to-day,  it  is  a  gold  panic 
which  stirs  the  world,  and  brings  about,  by 
its  mad  haste,  the  very  catastrophe  it  dreads. 
Sometimes,  in  the  past,  it  would  be  a 
scare  of  conscience,  in  which  such  cruelties 
and  injustices  were  done,  that  the  con- 
science would  be  weighted  with  the  crimes 
its  zeal  had  prompted. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  scare  of  pestilence, 
which  spread  the  diEiease  far  and  wide,  and 
killed  thousands  where,  but  for  tbAt  un- 
governable fear,  there  would  have  been 
hundreds.  The  Black  Death  which  in  the 
ionrteenth  century  desolated  the  world, 
was  one  of  the  most  terrible  examples  of 
this  latter  form  of  panic.  The  Flagellants, 
•the  fanatical  product  of  that  physical  and 
spiritual  fear,  spread  the  contagion  far  and 
wide  as  they  wandered  through  Europe 
with  their  black  garments  and  im  cross  on 
the  forehead.  All  ties — ^moral,  social, 
family — were  rent  asunder.  The  world 
had  gone  mad  with  a  cruel,  unreasoning 
terror,  in  which  men  seemed  like  brute 
beasts,  raving  wildly,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
deepairing  horror,  at  a  visitation  they  felt 
to  be  supernatural.  The  poiscm-panic 
aeatnst  the  Jews  which  accompanied  this 
plague-panic,  was  a  type  of  tins  utter 
demoralisation  of  social  life,  and  the  Jews 


were   immolated    by   thousands — ^human 
sacrifices  to  human  dread* 

One  of  the  most  popular  panics  common 
to  all  countries  and  centuries,  has  been  tint 
of  the  immediate  end  of  the  wodd.  In 
most  great  crises  of  the  world's  hiiUny 
this  scare  has  sprung  into  life,  and  the 
world  has  rushed  throush  the  streets ;  flung 
off  its  jewels ;  ocmf essed  its  sins ;  or  plimged 
deeper  into  vice,  growing  reckless  and 
impious  in  a  blasphemy  of  terror.  The 
scare  ends,  and  the  devout  pick  up  thdr 
jewels ;  and  the  reckless  feel  that  they  ixn 
forged  themselves  a  few  heavier  chains;  and 
the  world,  finding  its  end  still  not  yet, 
goes  on  soberly  once  more,  marryim^  and 
attending  its  money  markets,  as  uikej 
were  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  the  cieation 
of  the  universe.  Tidal  waves  and  eaith* 
quakes  which  are  to  bring  swift  destraedon 
upon  some  town  or  hUl,  have  baoi  the 
fniitfal  cause  of  many  local  scares.  It  ii 
said  that  the  people  of  Jersey  left  tiieir 
houses  and  took  lodgings  at  a  Uttle  ii^ 
elevation  on  one  occasion,  when  a  tidil 
wave,  long  prophesied,  was  declared  to  be 
at  last  at  the  moment  of  rising. 

And  as  with  peoples,  so  it  is  whk 
individuals.  Where  is  the  man  or  womai 
who  has  not  at  some  period  of  existence 
felt  that  strange^  undefinable  fear  whid 
falls  upon  the  soul  when  the  oofeer 
realities  of  every-day  life  are  swept  fion 
it  Uke  chaff  before  a  mighty  wind, 
and  it  feels  itself  alone!  The  mighly 
wind  may  be  death;  or  the  sudden  dis- 
covery that  youth  and  strength  have 
vanished;  or  the  shadow  of  a  great nO) 
which  makes  the  flutter  of  a  leaf  as  it  bib 
to  the  ground,  like  an  avenging  footstep; 
or  tibe  loss  of  friends  and  fortune.  It  is 
then  that  the  calm  teaching  of  Eeason  faili; 
that  cynic  Sceptickm  dies  out  of  the 
heart;  tiiat  conventionalities — nay,  that 
friendship — can  comfort  no  mora  P^^ 
blof^  on  his  pipes,  and  tiie  note  thrilla  the 
heart  with  a  sense  of  mystery  and  pain;  and 
men  and  women  grow  frightened  with  this 
strange  panic,  feeling  that  after  all  they 
are  but  children  playing  in  the  loneliness 
and  the  dark. 


THE  FfilENDS  AND  THEIB  FOES. 


In  1656  the  Masaachasetts  OoTenunfloi 
passed  a  law  for  "  the  banishment  of  tha| 
cursed  set  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  inue 
world,  commonly  called  Quakers."  W^t 
would  have  happened  if  England  had  been 
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appealed  to  is  nnceitain.  Cromwell  had 
yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  several  lead- 
ing Quakers,  and  had  tried  to  stop  the  perse- 
cation  to  which,  even  nnder  the  Common- 
ireslth,  the  sect  had  been  subjected.  Bat  it 
wBsafar  cry  to  England;  and  so  these  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  had  gone  across  the  Atluitic 
to  sydd  Laad'a  meddling  with  what  they 
called  their  consciences,  had  it  all  their 
own  way ;  and  they  certainly  did  not  do 
what  Mrs.  Hemans  says  they  did,  viz., 

Keep  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  Grod. 

At  bome,   during  the  same  time,  the 

Quakers  were  not  free  from  persecntion, 

tboQgh  Cromwell,  to  whom  several  of  them 

wrote,  *^  declaring  the  message  of  the  Lord 

to   Oliver,  then  called  Lord  Protector," 

passed  aevettl  edicts  on  their  behal£     The 

stolid  b^try  of  Justices,  and  the  ill-feeling 

of  the  mob,  often  worked  directly  against  the 

(olenuDt  edicts  of  the  Protector.   As  for  the 

people,  they  seem  often  to  have  transfiezred 

to  the  Quakers  the  hatred  they  had  been 

used  to  show  to  witches. 

The  unpleasant  way  the  Quakers  had  of 

teeing  special  judgements  in  the  misfortunes 

of  thoee  who  molested  them  had,  doubt- 

len,  Bomething  to  do  with  this.   When  the 

exeellent  John  Banks,  being  much  troubled 

■bf  aa  informer,  who  would  interrupt  his 

pzeacfaing,  and  take  down  the  names  of 

those  present  at  the  meeting,  ciied  out,  as 

tie  was    walking    away:    "Friends    and 

people,  mark  and  take  notice  of  the  end  of 

that  wicked  man;"  and  when,  not  long 

iStetf   the  said  informer  was  hanged  for 

Uling  his  wife,  the    people  would  not 

umatorally  remember  fianks's  prophecy, 

ttd  periu^  interpret  it  as  an  imprecation. 

When    the  Lrish  judge,   who  had  put 

Barbara  Blangdon,  of  Bristol,  into  a  filUiy 

Dublin  prison,  died  the  same  night  that  she 

taa  let  free,  having  previously  told  his 

iieads  ha  was  afraid  of  his  life,  so  solemn^ 

liid  she  assmred  him  that  the  day  of  his  deaw 

was  at  hand,  no  wonder  that  believers  in 

the  £vil  Eye  should  have  thought  that 

iarbaxa  had  ''overlooked"  him,  and  had 

fio  caused  the  doom  which  she  foretold. 

Ab  for  the  Justices,  what  was  a  country 
Joatice  of  the  Peace  to  do  when  a  Quakeress 
Was  brought  before  him  for  blasphemously 
denying  the  existence  of  Gk>d,  and  all  the 
explanation  she  would  give  was  :  '*  Yea, 
YerBy,  I  used  unto  them  the  words  of  the 
Lord  by  Jeremiah  :  'Though  they  say  the 
liord  liveth,  surely  they  swear  falsely.' " 
How  oottld.  he  draw  diitinctions  betwe^i 
what  she  had  quoted  from  the  prophet  and 


what  she  said  out  of  her  own  head  t  She 
had  made  a  disturbance,  and  the  law  then 
was  not  so  tolerant  of  disturbances  as  it  is 
in  these  days  of  Salvation  Armies ;  and  as 
she  refused  (they  always  did  on  principle) 
to  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  she 
would  naturally  be  sent  to  prison.  The 
hardship  was  in  the  sort  of  prison  and  the 
length  of  imprisonment 

Anne  Camm,  for  instance,  of  the  Camms 
of  Cammsgill,  a  Westmoreland  lady  (many 
of  them  came  from  the  Lake  Country), 
wifeof  another  Westmoreland  Quaker,  John 
Audland,  was  thrust  at  Banbury  into  an 
underground  hole  through  which  ran  the 
common  sewer,  and  kept  there  eight 
months,  including  the  bitter  winter  of 
1653,  all  because  of  the  frivolous  charge 
above  stated.  Cold  and  damp  were  less 
dangerous  than  gaol  fever,  for  Axme  sur- 
vived her  incarceration — lived  on,  indeed, 
till  1705 — and,  strangely  enough,  though 
she  was  always  an  active  pr^scher,  was 
never  once  molested  all  throu^  the  per- 
secuting times  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Elisabeth  Stirredge's  case,  too,  is  a  ease  in 
point  She  was  a  most  loveable  woman, 
daughter  of  a  Gloucesterdiire  Puritan,  who 
had  brought  herup  in  the  belief  that  "there's 
a  day  coming  wherein  Truth  will  more 
gloriously  break  forth  than  ever  since  the 
Aposties'  day&  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it ; 
but  you,  cluld,  may."  And  she  thought 
she  saw  it  when  William  Dewsbury,  the 
Yorkshire  shepherd  boy,  reminded  her,  in 
her  despondency,  tiiat  "  more  blessed  are 
they  that  believe  and  see  not ;  '^  and  when 
another  Friend  said:  "Dear  child,  thou 
wilt  make  an  honouraUe  woman  for  the 
Lord ;  for  He  will  l«>nour  thee  with  His 
blessed  testimony."  This  was  shortiy 
before  the  Bestoration,  which  many 
Friends  hoped  would  bring  tiiem  a  respite. 
Unhappily,  in  some  places,  matters  got 
even  worse,  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers 
depending,  as  before,  on  the  temper  of  the 
mob  and  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
local  Justices. 

Field  and  Sewel  in  their  "History," 
and  Besse,  in  his  "  Sufferings  of  Friends," 
give  ten  thousand  as  the  numbra  im- 
{Masoned  during  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
British  Islands  and  in  America,  and  thirteen 
thousand  in  England  only  from  the 
Bestoration  until  1697.  Of  these  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  are  said  to 
have  died  in  gaol,  or'  at  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.  Let  us  hope  this 
is  exaggerated,  though  Miss  Bodge,  the 
latest    authority,    accepts   these  numbers 
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as  atithentla  Anyhow,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  crudties ;  to  be  kept  long 
in  prison,  was  in  those  dajs  (when  even 
Judges  used  now  and  then  to  die  of  gaol 
fever)  almost  like  a  sentence  of  death. 

Humphry  Smith,  for  instance,  was  un- 
doubtedly done  to  death,  though  the  process 
was  a  long  one.  At  Evesham,  in  1655, 
under  the  lule  of  Cromwell's  "Saints,'' 
the  Mayor  being  determined  to  brea^ 
up  the  Quaker  community,  Smith  and 
two  others  were  thrust  into  a  filthy 
dungeon,  His  Worship  refusing  Smith's 
request  that  it  might  be  cleansed.  The 
bedding  that  their  friends  had  provided 
was  confiscated,  even  to  the  pOlow  which 
one  of  them,  suflPering  from  toothache, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep.  The  room 
was  twelve  feet  squaroi  with  a  four-inch- 
wide  hole  to  admit  light,  and  air,  and  food. 
So  grievous  was  the  stendi  from  this  hole 
that  Friends  in  the  street  could  scarcely 
stand  and  talk  with  the  prisonera  The 
Judge's  threat,  in  committing  them,  had 
been :  ".You've  been  kept  very  high  all  this 
while ;  but  I  shall  take  a  course  ere  I  go 
hence  that  you  shall  be  kept  shorter." 
After  such  language  from  the  Bench,  no 
wonder  the  gaoler  should  taunt  them,  when 
he  was  taking  away  their  bedding.  "If 
you  were  thieves  or  murderers,"  said  he, 
"  I  coidd  give  you  more  liberty ;  but  such 
as  you'll  ^et  no  benefit  from  the  law,  and  no 
lawyer  will  dare  to  plead  for  you." 

Cromwell's  Vagrants  Act  was  a  strict  one. 
Under  it  an  ill-disposed  magistrate  might 
lay  hands  on  those  who  went  about  at  their 
own  cost  preaching;  they  were  "absent 
from  home,  not  employed  for  any  merchant, 
and  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
their  business."  Smith  thinks  the  Justices 
were  much  more  to  blame  than  "the 
untaught  people,"  though  these  at  Evesham 
threw  hot  water  over  him  and  his  friends, 
and  pelted  them  with  big  stones.  Certainly 
the  Mayor  must  have  been  grossly  in  fault 
when  the  gaoler  could  venture  to  entrap 
two  teamsters  from  t^e  country  who,  pass- 
ing with  their  horses,  stopped  to  ask  why 
the  Friends  were  in  prison.  "  Step  in  and 
you'll  see/'  said  this  precious  Umb  of  the  law. 
And  when  he  got  them  inside,  he  would  not 
unlock  the  door  till  they  bad  paid  their  foot- 
ing with  all  the  money  they  had  about  them. 

At  Axminster,  next  year,  Smith  suffered 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  year  after, 
at  Winchester,  he  was  put  into  what 
he  calls  "  a  filthy  prison,  and  place  unfit 
for  men."  He  had  first  been  whipped, 
his     money     being    taken     from    him. 


and  his  books  and  papers  burnt  befonUt 
eyes.  This  Winchester  gaol  received  hm 
again  in  1661,  on  the  "mittimus  "of  Judge 
Terril,  "  as  a  ringleader  and  one  of  tk 
chief  of  the  Quakers."  Smith  protoM 
strongly  against  the  glaring  iUegality  of  tk 
committal ;  but  the  Judge  would  not  k 
him  go  unless  he  promised  to  hold  » 
more  meetings.  His  companioni  m 
felons,  who  sometimes  robbed  him  of 
food.  At  the  next  assizes,  at  which  he 
to  the  Judse :  "  Friend,  remember  I  baTa 
been  a  whole  year  in  prison  and  no  bietdi 
of  any  law  proved  against  me,"  he  wis  n- 
committed,  some  of  his  friends  beiif  sea- 
tenced  to  share  his  imprisonment;  mik 
ague  had  taken  such  hold  of  him  that 
"very  quiet  and  content,"  he  died  in 
gaol  in  1663.  A  gentle  nature  Ui;  for, 
in  controversy  with  a  clergyman,  who  M 
written  a  violent  tract  against  Qoaken, 
instead  of  using  the  strong  language  of  the  | 
time,  he  wrote:  "I  send  thee  a  teitie 
letter  of  love  to  thy  souL  For  I  tell  tbei, 
man,  in  love,  there  is  something  yet  i 
thee  which  will  witness  me  to  be  troe" 

Humphry  Smith  was  one  of  tereak 
Quakers  who  had  a  foreboding  of  the  Gici 
Fire.  In  1662  he  warned  the  Londones 
that  "  the  city  and  suburbs  and  all  M 
belongeth  to  her  shall  be  consumed. . .  • 
I  behdd  and  saw  the  tall  buildings  bll,n^ 
it  consumed  all  the  lofty  therein,  aad^ 
became  a  desolation;  and  the  vision  bm 
remaineth  in  me  as  a  thing  that  wassecn^ 
showed  me  of  the  Lord."  Humphry's  iee« 
is:  "Haledlwas,  andbeatoutof tiieSjo^ 
gogues;  tried  at  the  Assizes  as  an  offendSi 
yet  there  denied  the  liberty  of  a  mTirdeiA 
Six  times  was  I  imprisoned ;  twice  8tiW|* 
naked  and  beaten  with  rods ;  often  eIm^ 
in  Prison;  once  put  and  kept  long  in > 
loathsome  hole  for  praying,"  etc. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  Elizabeth  Sts- 
redga  She  was  a  woman  of  a  great  8|M 
and  had  felt  called  to  write  an  address  to 
Charles  the  Second,  and  to  present  it » 
person.  Long  she  resisted,  for,  biave  » 
she  was,  she  had  a  low  estimate  of  her  owb 
gifts,  and  tJiought  it  was  a  snare  of  Sit^ 
that  she  should  set  her  hand  to  what  ^olQ 
better  become  a  learned  minister.  Hov- 
ever,  "  such  sorrow  followed  this  uniriUiDg- 
ness,*'  that  at  last  she  wrote  her  addre^ 
warning  the  King  of  what  would  sm! 
follow  from  persecuting  the  righteous  and 
shedding  innocent  blood,  and  >traight^ 
took  it  to  London,  fearing  exceedingly  1^ 
she  might  not  be  allowed  to  return  to 
husband  and  children. 
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"Hetf;  O  King,  and  fear  the  Lord 
ol  heayen  and  eadrth,"  she  cried  as  she 
hsnded  her  paper. 

The  King  (we  are  told)  tamed  very 
pile,  and,  glancing  at  the  address,  said  in  a 
sad  tone :  "  I  thimk  yon,  good  woman." 

SluMrtly  after,  a  constable  and  his  officers 
esme  to  get  from  her  hosband  the  fine 
which  Qaakers  had  to  pay  for  attend- 
ing meetings.  Stirredge  wonld  not  pay, 
flaying: 
*^I  owe  the  King  nothing." 
The  ooDstable  said :  **  I  wbh  you'd  pay, 
for  it's  agiinst  my  conscience  to  take  yonr 
gooda' 

The  officers,  however,  of  less  tender  con- 
BCKQce  than  their  leader,  took  some  of 
Stiiredge's  goods ;  and  Elizabeth  went  to 
the  meetmg  at  which  they  were  appraised. 
She  lit  ahoit  by  the  door,  and  one  of  the 
JnttiGes wanted  to  have  her  tnmed  oat: 
"heeoald not  goon  with  theCourt's badness 
while  «he  sat  tbate."  Whereapon  (as  she 
describes  it)  **ihe  power  of  the  Lord  felt 
upon  me  with  a  very  dreadfal  warning 
amongst  them.**  And  when,  shortly  after, 
two  of  them  died  suddenly  at  a  feast,  what 
the  Friends  would  call  a  special  providence, 
would,  doubtlesa  by  many,  be  looked  upon 
18  "  the  woxk  of  that  uncanny  woman  who 
sat  watching  by  the  door." 

No  doabt  the  Friends  were  sometimes  try- 
iag  to  flesh  and  blood,  when  that  flesh  and 
Uiodwereembodiedinashort-tempered  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  accustomed  to  subservience. 
Sienwas  the  greathatdifflculty,  which  oft^ 
hronght  them  into  trouble ;  and,  in  their 
^tmination  to  be  too  biblical,  they  some- 
timea  had  the  bad  taste  to  copy  St.  Paul 
before  the  High  Priest  too  literally.  The 
Apostle,  doubtless,  had  special  reasons  for 
calling  Ananias  *'  a  whited  wall : "  but  it 
was  miwise  for  Quakers  to  imitate  him  in 
that  particular. 

Thisn,  meetings  in  prisons  must  have 
gnren  offence,  and  preaching  through  gaol 
windows ;  and  the  refusal  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration  was  often  simply  misunder- 
■tood.  *<They  must  be  Jesuits,"  some 
dense  magistrate  would  think ;  **  no  one 
die  would  refuse  such  a  straightforward 
oath;"  and,  when  we  think  how  ridicu- 
looaly  tiie  epithet  '*  Jesuit "  has  been  mis- 
^ued  in  our  day,  we  cannot  wonder  at 

Then  there  were  occasional  quaintnes^es, 
which  certainly  offended  against  public 
Older.  It  was  aU  very  well  for  Fox  to  dress 
inasoitof  leather  of  his  own  making;  but 
when,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Spirit,  men  and 


women  now  and  then  walked  wiAout  any 
clothes  at  all  through  the  street  on  a  market- 
day,  no  wonder  mob  and  magistrates  were 
up  in  arms.  The  Quakers  would  idike 
have  justified  their  conduct  by  asserting 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature.  To 
a  perfect  being  it  can  make  no  difference 
whether  he  and  those  about  him  are  clothed 
or  unclothed ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
yenienoe. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
Judge  Byfield,  of  New  England, ''  thought 
it  might  be  well  if  Friends  were  all  settled 
in  a  place  by  themselves,  where  they  wonld 
not  be  troublesome  to  others  by  their  con- 
tradictory  ways." 

To  which  Story  replied,  with  that 
mixture  of  earnestness  and  spiritual  conceit 
which  is  so  common  and  so  provoking:  "  If 
you  should  send  us  out  of  all  countries  into 
one  by  ourselves,  that  would  not  ease  you, 
for  more  would  spring  up  unavoidably  in 
our  places ;  for  what  would  the  world  do 
if  it  should  lose  its  salt  and  leaven  I " 

That  must  have  made  the  Judge  stare, 
seeing  that  no  doubt  he  believed  himself 
and  his  fellow  Puritans  to  be  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  We  are  glad  (though  surprised) 
to  read  that  "the  Judge  seem^  astonished 
at  this  reply,  yet  kincUy  shook  hands  with 
Story  when  they  parted." 

I  can  understand  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
gettitag  angry  and  taking  a  cruel  advantage 
of  the  law;  but  I  cannot  understand  the 
cler^  keeping  Qaakers  in  prison  for  not 
paymg  tithe.  Gapt.  Barber,  of  Diss,  con- 
verted by  George  Whitehead,  one  of  the 
Westmcureland  Company,  was  actually  kept 
twenty  years  in  Norwich  jail,  '^  through  l£e 
malice  of  an  old  clergyman  whose  tithe  he 
scrupled  to  pay." 

Story's  boast  about  their  ubiqnitousness 
is  justified  by  the  history  of  many  Friends. 
Not  content  with  going  through  England 
from  end  to  end,  some  went  to  Hdland 
(where  they  were  often  very  ill-received), 
often  having,  too,  to  speak  through  an 
interpreter.  Thus  Gaton  and  Ames  went  to 
Amsterdam,  and  thence  to  Heidelberg 
Here  they  met  Stubbs,  who,  with  another 
(for,  like  the  monks,  the  Friends  generally 
travelled  in  pairs),  was  coming  back  from 
Egypt 

Why  Sbubbs  chose  Egypt,  I  cannot  tell ; 
neither  know  I  why,  in  1658,  Katherine 
Evans  and  Sarah  Gheevers  went  to  Leghorn 
and  thence  to  Malta,  where  the  Inquisition 
was  in  full  force.  The  Governor  treated 
them  well  and  sent  them  to  visit  his  sister 
in  her  convent    The  nuns  were  pleased 
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with  their  little  books ;  and,  wonderful  to 
tell^  onee  while  they  were  in  a  diiirch 
diinng  service,  Katherine  knelt  down  with 
hue  back  to  the  high  altar,  and  "  lifted  up 
her  Yoice  in  prayer;"  whereupon  the  priest, 
instead  of  ordering  her  to  be  taken  out, 
pat  off  his  snrplice  and  fell  upon  his  knees 
beside  her.  He  probably  thought  she  was 
an  "  ecstatica,"  belonging  to  some  Sister^ 
hood;  and  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
Ohurch  has  always  been  that  it  has  allowed, 
nay,  sometimes  welcomed,  little  practical 
vagaries,  provided  the  main  essentials  of 
dogma  were  intact  His  view  was  shared 
by  many  in  England.  The  anti-Qoaker 
tracts  constantly  speak  of  the  sect  as 
Popish ;  the  Bristol  magistrates'  order  for 
arresting  them,  calls  them  "  persons  of  the 
I^ciscan  Order  of  Borne  "  1  For  a  time 
Sarah  and  Katherine  lived  at  the  British 
Consul's  house ;  but  when  the  Inquisitors 
began  persuading  him  to  give  them  up, 
they  rashly  told  him  that  Pilate  had  tried 
in  vain  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure  and  yet 
to  wash  his  hands  in  innocency.  This 
naturally  annoyed  him,  and  he  withdrew 
his  protection.  Their  chief  sufferings  dur- 
ing imprisonment  were  from  the  stifling 
hcwi  Malta  is  bad  enough  in  summer  for 
thosewhoeaaseek  the  coolest  places.  What 
must  it  have  been  in  a  close  room  witfi  only 
two  small  windows  %  Then  there  were  the 
mosquitoes;  and  the  friars,  who  kept 
annoying  them  to  take  the  Sacrament,  and 
lending  them  scourges  of  small  cords,  such 
as  they  themselves  used  till  the  blood  raa 
All  this  time  the  higher  classes  visited  them 
in  large  numbers,  and  were  allowed  free 
discussion.  Writing  materials  also  were 
not  forbidden ;  nay,  they  talked  through 
their  windows  to  tiie  passers-by  as  they 
went  to  and  from  mass.  The  friars,  how- 
ever,  failing  to  move  them,  insisted  that 
they  should  not  be  let  go,  though  niter 
about  three  years,  Daniel  Baker  spent 
three  weeks  on  the  island,  offering  first  his 
liberty,  then  his  life,  for  their  release. 
The  terms  were  that  they  should  be  bound  in 
three  thousand  dollars  never  again  to  come 
to  Malta;  and  this  they  refused  to  promise. 
Soon  after  Latey  and  Fox  appeifiJed  on 
their  behalf  to  Lord  d'Aubigny,  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria's  chaplain,  and  by  his 
mediation  they  were  unconditionally  set 
free,  ''taking  courteous  leave  of  the 
Inquisitor,  and  kneeling  down  in  prayer 
that  Gk>d  would  not  lay  their  imprisonment 
to  his  charge."  When  they  got  to  London, 
Latey  took  them  to  d'Aubigny,  who  said : 
"  Good  women,  for  what  kindness  I  have 


done  you,  all  that  I  shall  desire  of  yoaii 
that  you  will  remember  me  in  you 
prayers." 

But  if  the  Inquisition  treated  Oheerm 
and  Evans  with  uneipected  mildnen,  wkt 
shall  we  say  to  the  Grand  Turk's  bebavioar 
to   Mary  Fisherl     This    North-Coonttj 
Friend  began  with  sixteen  months  in  Yoik 
gaoL    Then  in  Cambridge  she  and  snollur 
Quakeress    "discoursed   with  the  yooBg 
coUegians  at  Sydney  College  gate ;"  bat  the 
mayor  had  them  scourged  with  barbatou 
severity  at  the  mai^et  cross.    Twice  igab 
in  York  and  once  in  Aylesbury  she  vu 
imprisoned;    and    then    she   tried  Bar- 
badoes,  the  iirst  point  in  the  New  Wodd 
which  the  Quivers  attadced.    She  eonU 
not  rest,  however,  "  till  she  shonU  go  in 
person  to  the  great  Empenv  of  Tim," 
Mahmoud  the  Fourth,  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  *'  and  inform  him  oonoenuif 
the  errors  of  his  religion  and  the  troth  of 
hem"     She  got  to  Smyrna  by  wsj  of 
Italy,  Zante,  Corinth ;  but  here  tbeBritii 
Consul,  fearing  she  would  stir  up  ill-f eeliiif 
against  resident  Christians,  put herunawani 
on  a  ship  bound  for  Venice,  oommandingthi 
captain  to  land  her  there.     She  managed, 
however,  to  get  ashore  in  the  Mores,  ui 
made  her  way  on  foot  through  Gieece  ui 
over  the  Thracian  mountains  to  Adriaoopl^ 
close  to  which  Mahmoud  and  his  vast  hurt 
were  encamped*    "  Take  me  to  your  Sol- 
dan,"  she  said  to  several  citizens,  "Ihivi 
a  message  from  God  to  him."  Bat  all  woe 
afraid ;  and  she  went  hither  and  thitbe^ 
much  perplexed,  till  one  was  found  vh> 
had  courage    to  tell  Achmet  Bases,  tb» 
Grand  Vizier  :  ^  Here  is  an  EngUshwomis 
who  has  a  message  from  the  great  God' 
"  Next  morning  let  her  come."    She  cane* 
and  the  Sultan  bade  her  ''speak  God'i 
word  witjiout  fear,  and  say  neither  mote 
nor  less,  for  whatever  it  may  be,  we  hxn 
a  good  heart  to  hear  it"    When  she  m 
spoken  she  asked,  "  Hast  thou  undentood 
these  things?"  And  he  replied,  "Yea,eYefr 
word ;  and  it  b  truth.''    Mahmoud  moch 
wished  her  to  stay  among  his  people;  ao^i 
when  she  refused,  he  would  fun  have  given 
her  an  escort  to  Constantinopk,  lest  ham 
might  befall  her  in  his  dominioua    Sh» 
courteously  declined  this  offer,  and  "wit^ 
out  the  least  hurt  or  scoff"  got  safely  hack, 
having  found  the  Sultan  as  frieidly  ai 
Quidcers  in  after  times  have  found  varioofl 
Czars  of  Russia. 

Certainly  the  Turk's  conduct  contost* 
strikingly  with  that  of  the  New  m- 
landers,  with  whom  religious  freedom  ongW 
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I  to  hare  been  not  a  motto,  but  a  principle 
I  of  aetion.  Alasl  it  meant  (as  it  almost 
I  alirays  did  in  those  days)  not  freedom  for 
I  ill  alike,  bat  '^freedom  for  omnelves  to  think 
I  snddoae  welike."  Even  after  Charles  the 
Seoond  had  compelled  them  to  give  np 
letirely  peraecnting,  th^  declined  to 
admit  the  Friends  to  fellowship,  ^  Qaakers, 
Indisns,  libertines,  and  makfaotors  '*  being 
alike  ineapaUe  of  ciril  rights. 

Doring  the  Commonwealth  they  were 
free  to  do  their  worst,  with  the  resolt  that, 
bylaw,  ^ men  and  women  of  that  cursed 
sect  OHomonly    called    Quakers,"    were 
floggad  from  town  to  town,  and  pat  across 
the  frontier  with  the  assurance  Uiat  death 
woold  be  the  penalty  of  again  entering  the 
heritage  of  the  Saints.    Others  were  im- 
prisoned witiioat  even  straw  to  lie  on, 
and    flogged    with     knotted     scourges. 
Tbree   youz^  women    "were  sentenced 
to  be  wlupped  through  eleven  towns,  a 
diitiiiee  of  nearly  eighty  miles."     At  the 
tMrd  town  one  was  nearly  dead,  and  ''  the 
sMt  ef  their  torn  bodies  so  moved  the 
iaaabilants  that  they  made  the  constables 
gtn   them    up,''    a    deliverance    which 
three  inoorrigibles  at  once  signalised  by 
haUiDg  a  meeting.    Other  Friends  had  the 
>i^  ear  cut  off;  and  when  one  of  them, 
m  of  Colonel  Rous,  a  wealthy  Barbadoes 
^ter,  claimed  the  right  of  trial  in  an 
Eogliah  Court,  he  was  cried  down  with 
"No  appeal  to  England."    Banishment  to 
Barbadoes  was  the  lightest  punishment; 
but  they  so  often  reappeared,  whether  from 
over  sea  or  across  the  frontier,  that  at  last 
it  was  determined  to    inflict  the  death 
pnalty. 

Ooe  of  the  aufferers  clearly  foresaw  his 
doom.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord/'  he  said, 
^'eame  unto  me,  expressly  commanding  me 
to  pass  to  the  town  of  Boston,  my  lira  to 
lay  down  in  His  will  for  the  accomplishing 
of  His  service.''  Another  said  to  the 
magistrates,  <*  Assuredly,  if  you  put  us  to 
death,  swift  destruction  will  come  upon 
yoa."  ''God's  judgements  are  not  come 
upon  us  yet,"  scoffiogly  replied  Major- 
General  Adderton;  but  a  sudden  and  shock- 
ing death  soon  overtook  him,  says  the 
Friend's  narrative ;  while  another  of  the 
Judges,  John  Norton,  soon  after  leant  his 
bead  against  a  mantelpiece  in  his  own 
boose,  and  never  spoke  again.  Neverthe- 
kas,  tiie  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  in 
October,  1659,  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  a 
Tomig  Yorkshire  farmer,  and  William 
Bobinson,  hie  comrade,  were  hanged  on 
Boston  Common :  Marv  Drer.  who  had 


been  condemned  along  with  them,  being 
reprieved  at  the  gallows'  foot,  on  her  son's 
undertaking  (without  her  consent)  that  she 
should  never  return  to  Massachussetts. 
The  friends  of  the  dead  were  not  allowed 
to  provide  coffins  for  them,  nor  even  to 
enclose  the  pit  into  which  they  were 
thrown.  Wilson,  a  minister  who  had 
scoffed  at  them  along  the  road  to  death — 
when  Bobinson  tried  to  address  the 
crowd,  crying:  "We  suffer  not  as  evil 
doers,  but  as  those  who  have  testified 
and  manifested  the  truth" — stopped  his 
moutii  with  the  retort,  "  Hold  thy  tongue ; 
thou  art  going  to  die  with  a  lie  in  thy 
mouth,"  composed  a  scoffing  song  upon 
them.  One  does  not  hear  of  any  judgement 
Ughting  on  him,  though  surely  he  deserved 
it  far  more  than  did  the  Judges.  With 
these  the  fear  of  witchcraft  may  have 
weighed;  it  was  still  very  strong  in 
New  England,  witness  the  fact  that 
in  1655,  a  woman  of  rank  and  great 
ability,  Ann  Hibbins,  sister  of  Deputy- 
Governor  Bellingham,  and  wife  of  a  leading 
magistrate,  had  been  put  to  death  as  a 
witch ;  and  the  year  after,  Ann  Austin  and 
Mary  Fisher  (the  interviewer  of  Saltan 
Mahmoud)  who  hiid  run  over  from  Bar- 
badoes, were  brutally  *'  searched  for  witch 
marks,"  which^  however,  the  experts  were 
not  unanimous  about  finding. 

Mary  Dyer  soon  showed  that  she  was  no 
party  to  her  son's  undertaking.  Five 
months  after  he  took  her  away  she  felt  her- 
self *^  called  "  to  go  back  to  Boston.  Early 
in  1660  she  came  back,  and  found  many 
Friends  in  prison ;  and  after  preaching  for 
ten  days  she  was  brought  before  the  General 
Court.  "I  came,"  she  said,  'Mast  tithe 
praying  you  to  repeal  your  unrighteous  law 
of  banishment  on  pain  of  death ;  and  that 
same  is  my  work  now  and  earnest  request ; 
and  if  you  refuse  to  repeal  it,  the  Lord  will 
send  other  of  his  servants  to  witness 
against  it"  "Are  you  a  prophetess]" 
cried  Governor  Endicott  '*I  speak  the 
words  which  the  Lord  speaketh  to  me ;  and 
this  thing  shall  surely  come  to  pas^." 
"Away  with  her,"  intennpted  Endicott; 
and  next  day  she  was  walked  off  to  the 
Common  with  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers 
and  drummers  before  and  behind,  to  drown 
her  voice  should  she  try  to  address  the 
people.  After  she  had  mounted  the  ladder 
she  was  told,  "You  shall  have  your  life  if 
you'll  promise  to  return  home."  "Nay, 
that  I  cannot,"  she  replied ;  "  for  what 
the  Lord  bids  me,  that  I  must  do,  abiding 
in  His  wm.  faithful  unto  death."     "  You 
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are  guilty  of  your  own  blood,  then." 
"Nay,  I  came  to  take  blood-sailtiness 
from  youj  desiring  yoa  to  repeu  an  an- 
righteous  law.  Therefore  my  blood  will 
be  required  at  your  hand&"  "Do  you 
desire  an  elder  to  pray  for  you  V*  "  Nay, 
rather  a  child ;  but  I  desire  the  prayers  of 
all  the  people  of  God." 

Ei^ht  months  later,  William  Ledra  (a 
Cornish  man,  like  Latey,  who,  as  a  friend, 
forewarned  James  the  Second  of  his  fall), 
banished  from  Boston  in  1658,  came  back, 
and,  after  a  winter's  imprisonment,  chained 
in    a    bare    cell   with    open    window — a 
fearful    change    from   his    sunny  Barba- 
does    home — was  condemned  to  die  for 
returning     after     banishment.      Ledra's 
testimony  a  little  before  his  death  was: 
"  The  noise  of  the  whip  and  the  threaten- 
ing of  a  halter  did  no  more  affright  me 
through  the  strength  and  power  of  God 
than  if  they  had  threatened  to  have  bound 
a  spider's  web  on  my  finger ;"  and  before 
the  Court  he  said,  ''Your  sentence  is  no 
more  terrifying  to  me  than  if  you  had 
taken  a  feather  and  blown  it  up  in  the  air." 
Soon    after,    Wenlock   Christison   was 
condemned ;  but,  as  he  was  led  back  to 
prison,  he    prophesied :   "  I  believe  you 
shall    never   more    take    Quakers'    lives 
from  them.     Note  my  words."     And  the 
very  day  before  that  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion news  came  from  England  that  Charles's 
order  to  stop  proceedings  was  on  its  way 
out   Christison,  therefore,  with  twenty-six 
others,  was  taken  out  of  prison ;  and,  after 
two  had  been  whipped  through  Boston,  the 
whole  were  led  by  a  party  of  soldiers  across 
the  frontier. 

Charles,  when  he  read  the  Quakers' 
memorial,  promised  speedy  help.  "Lo, 
these  are  my  good  subjects  of  New 
England  ! "  he  cried,  not  unmindful  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  had  fled 
from  what  they  called  his  father's  idolatry 
and  tyranny.  His  letter  to  Endicott  he 
pointedly  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  Quaker, 
Shattock,  who  had  been  twice  scourged  and 
banished  from  Massachusetts.  Charles  in- 
sisted that,  if  any  were  waiting  in  prison, 
they  should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial  But 
the  colonists  quietly  set  aside  this  demand, 
which  the  King,  on  his  side,  never  tried  to 
enforce.  So  ends  the  story  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts martyrs.  A  year  later  the  Quakers 
learnt  the  truth  of  the  maxim  :  "  Put  not 
your  trust  in  Princes."  Charles  had  found 
that  "their  principles  were  inconsistent 
with  any  kind  of  Government ;  wherefore 
our  Parliament  hath  advised  us  to  make  a 


sharp  law  against  them,  and  we  are  content 
that  you,  <  the  New  Englanders,'  shoold  do 
the  Uke." 

Massachusetts  acted  on  this.  No  mm 
were  hanged;  but  th^y  suffered  prettj 
much  as  their  brethren  at  home  wwe 
suffering,  especially  when,  in  1678,  they 
were  accused  of  a  plot  to  bum  down 
Boston.  Then  came  James  the  Seoond, 
whose  chief  adviser,  Penn,  was  a  Qoaker; 
and  James  really  meant  to  be  tolerant;  his 
Irish  Parliament,  mostly  Catholics,  showed 
a  wonderful  moderation  compared  with  the 
treatment  that  Protestant  Parliamenti 
gave  to  Catholics.  For  neariy  tenyein 
of  William  and  Mary's  rdgn  the  Quiken 
fared  as  before,  in  the  Old  World  and  in  tb 
New;  and  not  until  1702  did  Penn  sucoeed 
in  persuading  Anne  to  free  them  from  their 
civil  disabilities  in  New  England. 

Why  did  Massachusetts  teke  the  lead  ia 
persecution  %  It  was  the  most  masterM 
of  the  States,  always  anzions  to  bring  the 
others,  especially  Rhode  Island,  into  de- 
pendence. Its  bigotry  was  not  confined  to 
Quakers;  in  1651,  three  Bhode  Idi&d 
Baptists,  who  had  ventured  across  the 
frontier  to  visit  an  aged  friend,  wen 
brought  before  Governor  Endicott — "uao- 
lence  and  brutality  enthroned  in  the^highest 
place,"  says  historian  Doyle.  Pufav 
Wilson,  who  afterwards  scoffed  at  SteTen- 
son  and  his  fellow  martyr,  actoaDj 
'^  cursed  and  smote  them."  They  wen 
condemned  to  heavy  fines,  with  flogging 
in  case  of  non-payment  UnJcnown  Friends 
paid  for  two ;  the  third  was  scourged,  anH 
such  sympathy  from  some  of  the  onlodLen 
that  one  of  these  died  of  excitement  betet 
he  got  homa  Among  many  strange 
phenomena  of  bigotry  none  is  stranger 
than  the  narrow  intolerance  which  toned 
the  Pflgrim  Fathers  into  cruel  pereecoton 

"A  L'OMNIBUa" 


The  climate  of  Hydros  is  perfect,  its 
sky  is  unclouded,  its  palm  trees  are  lovely; 
but,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  ^r  ficide 
human  nature  soon  wearies  of  itsgefitl^ 
changeless  beauty;  and,  in  spite  of  i^^ 
sunshine,  to  enjoy  which  they  have  peihaps 
travelled  a  thousand  miles,  those  who  staf 
there  long  feel  a  deep  depression  stealing 
over  them,  which,  in  its  turn,  yields  to  a 
restless  craving  for  diange.  We  weie 
already  in  this  second  stage,  for  we  had 
been  at  Hydros  more  than  a  month,  and  if 
at  least,  was  firmly  resolved  tiiat  the  time 
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liad  come  when  I  muat,  and  would,  leave  it ; 

y^  though  I  went  on  foot    We  were  only 

thiee  women,  none  of  as  particnlarl j  young 

QX  beantifiil ;  and,  like  many  of  our  sex, 

ffe  ooold  be  much  more  lavish  with  our 

time  than  our  money,  for  the  very  good 

reason  that  our  supply  of  the  latter  was 

macii  more  limited  than  of  the  former. 

Thia  being  the  case,  it  was  perhaps  natural 

that  my  suggestion  of  leaving  Hy^res  at 

once,  whilst  we  could  still  lay  daim  to  a 

meaaureable  amount  of  our  natural  ami- 

ibffity,  should  be  received  by  X  and  Y 

with  ndldf  but  firm,  opposition.    They  quite 

admitted  the  truth  of  all  I  advanced,  but 

BtoQtly  maintained  that  we  could  not  i^rd 

to  travel  further.     I  strove  to  convince 

than  (rf  their  mistake ;  but  the  fallacy  of 

my  argament  was  so  very  apparent  that  I 

gave  it  up  in  despair.  There  seemed  to  be  no 

escape,  mi  oar  spirits  were  already  below 

aeato,  when  X  suddenly  started  as  if  struck 

by  a  fariOiaDt  idea.    She  glanced  from  Y 

to  me^  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  how  we  should 

re^ve  her  suggestion.    At  last  she  began : 

"  Why  should  we  not  travel) "  ....  then 

ahe  flushed  and  laughed, 

''What  do  you  meant"  we  asked  im- 
patiently. 

"Why  should  we  not  travel  k  Tomnibusf " 

The  idea  was  an  inspiration,  and  to  this 
day  I  feel  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its 
oz^jnator. 

At  firsts  it  is  true,  Y,  who  has  a  dead 
weight  of  respectability  hidden  deep  down 
m  her  nature,  feebly  remonstrated.  She 
had  never  heard  of  any  one  travelling 
k  Fomnibus,  therefore  it  could  not  be 
correct — and  without  a  gentleman  too  1 
But^  as  her  love  of  conventionality  was 
less  strong  than  her  dread  of  being  accused 
of  snobbery,  we  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
bringing  her  over  to  our  way  of  thinking; 
and,  before  we  went  to  bed  that  night,  our 
plans  for  travelling  down  die  Biviera 
k  Pomnibus  were  complete. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  travelling  a  Tomnibus.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  Tomnibus  is  not^  as  one  might 
xationally  conclude,  a  large  vehicle  on  four 
wheels,  such  as  we  are  only  too  well 
acquainted  with  in  our  London  thorough- 
fares, but  a  train,  the  slowest  and  sleepiest 
of  all  tarains  that  were  ever  invented.  If 
yon  remember  that  in  France  there  are 
foor  sorts  of  trains, "  le  ri^ide,"  "  I'expr^," 
"la  petite  vitesse,"  and  'Tonmibus,"  de- 
creasing in  speed  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
farther,  that  travelling  in  le  rapide  is  no 
small  trial  to  the  patience  of  those  who  are 


accustomed  to  English  railways ;  you  may 
formsomo  idea  of  the  rateat  whichromnibus 
advances.  Only  last  winter  Tomnibus  from 
San  Semo  to  Eome  arrived  at  its  destination 
just  twenty-four  hours  behind  time ;  whilst 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  if  you  miss 
the  train  at  Provins,  a  little  town  about 
fifty  miles  from  Paris,  with  a  good  horse 
you  can  easily  overtake  it  at  Longueville,  a 
village  some  five  miles  distant 

Further,  you  must  not  forget  that  travel- 
ling k  Tomnibus  means  third  class,  that  is 
in  carriages  for  which  "  sheep-pen "  is  an 
appellation  rather  flattering  than  otherwise. 
StUl  Tomnibus  is  cheap,  and  that,  for  us, 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

An  examination  of  the  time-table  revealed 
an  unexpected  difficulty.  The  railway 
companies  seem  to  be  actuated  by  an  in- 
expUqable,  but  inexorable,  distaste  for  pas- 
sengers ^romnibus.  Notcqntentwithgiving 
them  the  smallest^  hardest,  and  most  uncom- 
fortable of  seats,  and  the  tiniest  of  windows ; 
and  sending  them  at  a  rate  incalculable 
from  its  slowness ;  they  mani|est  a  diabolical 
ingenuity  in  discovering  the  very  hours  at 
wmch  no  human  being  would  willingly 
travel,  and  fix  upon  this  as  the  time  for 
Tomnibus  to  start  So  thoroughly  do  they 
succeed  in  this  work,  that  although  romni- 
bus  can  only  take  four  hours  to  go  from 
Hy^res  to  San  Raphael,  yet  we  fotmd  that, 
to  arrive  at  the  latter  town  while  it  was 
still  daylight,  we  must  leave  Hy^res  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  wait  some  six 
or  sevenhours  at  LaPauline.  This  discovery 
damped  my  ardour  considerably ;  but  my 
suggestion  of  taking  a  more  expensive  train . 
as  far  as  La  Pauline,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
long  wait,  was  scornfully  put  aside  by  X, 
who  declared  that  from  the  first  we  must 
be  consistent  Now  consistency  is  no  doubt 
an  admirable  quality;  but,  if  it  means  turn- 
ing out  on  a  chill  February  morning,  I  for 
one  must  confess  that  my  moral  fibre  is  not 
of  that  robust  order  that  would  justify  me 
in  laying  claim  to  such  a  virtue.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  those  old  Spartans  to 
practise  that  sort  of  self-denial — ^not  that 
they  had  any  comfortable  beds  to  leave — 
I  always  like  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  strong- 
minded  virtues  coming  quite  easy  and 
natural  to  them;  but  I  belong  to  a  de- 
generate race,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  encroach  upon  the  preserves  of 
my  betters. 

I  do  not  know  what  would  have  been 
the  end  of  our  difficulties  if  we  had  not 
fotmd  an  old  fiacre-driver,  who  promised  to 
drive  us  to  La  Pauline,  for  five  francs,  and, 
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for  an  extra  franc  to  let  us  have  a  look  at 
La  Cran,  in  passing. 

I  never  saw  Hy^res  look  more  lovely  than 
it  did  on  the  morning  on  which  we  left  it 
The  son  was  shining  gloriously,  and  the  air 
was  charged  with  that  subtle  essence  which 
actsonone'snerveslike  champagne.  Itisonly 
an  hour's  drive  to  La  Gran ;  but  once  there, 
what  a  change  1  Through  a  small  ravine 
we  had  come  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  found  at  once  those  cutting 
east  winds  the  very  existence  of  which  we 
had  forgotten.  It  was  as  if  we  had,  in  one 
hour,  stepped  from  summer  into  mid- 
winter. The  church  at  La  Crau-^the  only 
object  of  interest — is  as  ugly,  dirty,  and 
tinselled,  as  only  a  Southern  church  can  be; 
but  it  presents  a  curiosity,  unique  in  its 
way.  At  one  side  of  the  idtar  there  is  a 
large  table  about  nine  feet  square,  covered 
wiui  green  baize ;  in  the  centre  of  this  is 
placed  a  rather  fashionably-dressed  doll, 
some  ten  inches  in  height,  and,  by  its  side, 
a  cradle,  in  which  is  lying  a  little  wooden 
dolL  These  two  evidently  represent  the 
Madonnib  and  Child.  The  rest  of  the 
table  ra  covered  with  quantities  of  comic 
little  wooden  figures,  arrayed  in  every 
imaginable  costume — soldiers;  sailors;  Jew- 
ish pedlars;  shepherds  tending  the  wool- 
liest of  little  penny  sheep ;  th^e  old  men 
in  black  cloth  coats  standing  by  pasteboard 
elephants;  a  tiny  littie  lion  reposing  by 
the  side  of  an  immense  lamb  that  could 
easily  have  devoured  it ;  wild  beasts,  birds, 
serpents,  all  mixed  together  in  happy  con- 
fusion; and  a  tall  man  (another  wooden 
doll)  with  long,  black  nineteenth-century 
whiskers  looking  down  upon  them  all  with 
an  expression  of  benevolent  sympathy.  The 
whole  was  evidently  intended  to  represent 
certain  scriptural  scenes;  but  what  they 
were  we  failed  utterly  to  discover. 

In  spite  of  a  solemn  vow  to  avoid  all 
such  places,  we  were  tempted  into  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  church  at  La  Pauline. 
It  was  built  by  the  owner  of  a  chateau 
near,  and  is  an  exact  copy  of  some  private 
chapel  in  Bome.  It  is  very  small — a  hun- 
dred people  could  scarcely  sit  in  it ;  but 
the  design  is  so  pnre,  the  carving  so  ex- 
quisite, that  its  beauty  is  most  impressive. 
A  lovely  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  Parian 
marble  is  the  only  thing  witmn  the  build- 
ing. There  is  not  a  picture ;  not  a  touch  of 
ornamentation  ;  its  simplicity  is  perfect. 
Just  within  the  door,  however,  there  waa  a 
notice  written  by  the  Bishop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring diocese  setting  forth  that,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  he   had  received 


whilst  staying  at  the  chateau,  he  granted 
an  "indulgence  pl^ni^re" — a  freepurdo&— 
for  all  sins  committed  during  a  fortnight  to 
any  person  who  should  repeat  ceitain 
prayers  before  the  Virgin  in  that  dispel 
There  it  stood,  clear  as  ink  and  pi^ 
could  make  it;  unmisti&eaUe  proof  tbil 
gratitude,  at  least,  was  not  one  of  tibe 
virtues  in  which  the  kindly  prelate  would 
be  found  lacking.  There  is  somethiBg 
sublime  in  such  self-confidence.  I  felt 
quite  a  longing  to  know  the  man. 

When  we  went  to  ihe  railway  stotios 
the  officials,  one  and  all,  obstinately  refused 
to  take  our  word  for  it  that  we  knew  wlnl 
we  wanted.  Our  request  for  third-elsH 
tickets  was  met  by  a  declaration  that  '^lee 
Anglaises"  only  travelled  fir6t-da8S,andlbt 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  us  to  do  my- 
thing  else ;  and  many  were  the  explani- 
tions  entered  into  to  convince  us  of  this  bud 
When  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their 
arguments,  nothing  conld  exceed  tbdr 
amazement.  They  watched  our  emj 
movement;  every  stranger  who  entered 
the  station  was  brought  to  look  at  ''les 
Anglaises  qui  voyageaient  k  romnibfu"; 
and,  as  the  idea  that  "  les  Anglaisee  **  ooold 
be  short  of  money  never  seemed  to  occnr 
to  them,  I  thiiik  they  finaUy  decided  that 
we  were  harmless  lunatics. 

At  last  we  were  allowed  to  enter  oar 
sheep-pen  en  route  for  San  BaphaeL  Tes, 
certiunly  tiie  seats  were  hard ;  how  codd 
uncovered  wood  be  anything  elsel  The 
windows,  too,  were  undoubtedly  small ;  hot 
then,  as  a  compensation,  instead  of  our 
countrymen,  of  whom  we,  like  all  dto 
travellers,  were  heartily  wearied,  we  were 
surrounded  by  bright,  dean,  chatteriog 
Frenchwomen,  who  amusingly  mixed  to- 
gether every  imaginable  patois.  At  M> 
tiiey  watched  us  with  a  certain  amoont  of 
wonder;  they  were  evidentiy  not  aoco^ 
tomed  to  travelling  with  foreigners;  and 
when  they  discovered  that  we  conld  not 
only  understand  them,  but  also  speak  a 
language  which  they  could  understsnd, 
their  amusement  knew  no  bounds.  They 
talked,  and  chatted,  and  overwhelnMd  « 
with  kindness.  One  wished  us  to  taste 
her  fruit;  another  offered  us  her  ^^^ 
all  kept  up  a  running  comment  of  unw- 
mation  upon  the  scenery  and  the  villag^ 
we  passed  through.  Some  of  ^^^jf^ 
us  their  personal  history  from  their  eaiu^ 
childhood;  and  not  one,  I  think,  bailed  w 
make  us  acquainted  with  whither  tbej 
were  travelling,  and  why.  They  were  w^ 
women  of  the  poorer  class,  wives  of  ob**' 
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ahopkeepen,  or  of  working  men,  bat 
nothing  conld  exceed  the  gCMd-homonred 
eonrtesy  with  which  they  strove  to  make 
US  feel  at  home ;  from  first  to  last  there  was 
not  a  Tou^  word,  or  an  ill-natoied  glance ; 
and  when  we  arrived  at  San  Raphael  we 
all  felt  that  on  this  jonniey,  for  the  first 
time  since  we  were  in  France^  we  had 
really  been  brooght  into  contact  with 
French  people  and  French  life. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  San  Baphael 

was  seised  with  a  sadden  and  violent  love 

fortheEnglish  nation.  ThecmginaUnranden- 

eoinager  of  this  attachment  was  the  Mayor, 

an  aalatioas  little  gentleman  who,  having 

watdied  with  envioas  eyes  English  gold 

pooring  into  Cumes,  Nice,  and  Mentone, 

was  desiroos  of   taming    the    Pactolian 

-Btceaia  to  San  Bi^hael,  and  set  his  fertile 

hrain  to  discover  the  means  by  which  his 

native  village  might  be  made  to  rival,  if 

not  soipasf,  these  prosperons  towns.    The 

whole  ol  Mb  f  ortone — he  was  a  rich  man — 

S^lher  with  all  Uie  money  the  conntry 
e  coald  prodace,  was  employed  apon 
this  work,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Otiher  nations  have  been  treat^ 
with  the  most  profoond  neglect^  bat  for  ''les 
Anglais"  nothing  has  been  spared.  It  really 
is  a  lovely  little  place  if  they  woald  only  have 
left  Natare  alone,  bat  boalevards — one 
boose  in  each — ^battis,  casinos,  walks,  drives, 
sU  startlingly  new,  stare  at  yoa  from  every 
side.  One  immense  hoose  is  placarded 
"Seminary  for  Yoang  English  Ladies;'' 
another,  *' Academy  for  English  Boys.'' 
There  are  mansions,  villas,  cottages,  to  soit 
every  taste  and  parse;  bat  one  and  all 
they  are  empty  :  and  not  only  are  they  so 
now,  bat  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be,  in  the  same  state. 

San  Baphael  has  proved  a  faOare.  In 
spite  of  M  its  efforts  it  cannot  draw  the 
English ;  and  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
more  piteons  sight,  all  these  hooses  stand- 
ing waiting  for  the  inhabitants  who  never 
come,  or  the  owners  of  them  watching  with 
anzions  glances  the  arrival  of  each  train,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  it  may  bring  a  parcluuBer 
or  tenant 

Fr^gos,  thoagh  not  two  miles  distant, 
has  escaped  the  Anglo  and  every  other 
mania  that  has  been  afioat  these  last 
thoosand  yeara  It  looks  as  if  it  had 
stood  antoadied  for  ages.  One  droll 
custom  of  the  Fr^geois  amased  as  not  a 
little.  If  yoa  enqaire  the  way  of  anyone 
m  the  street,  he  invariably  apologfaes  most 
profusely  for  not  being  able  to  take  yoa  to 
the  place  himseli    One  old  woman,  who 


had  lost  the  ase  of  her  legs,  almost  wept  as 
she  entreated  as  to  believe  that  she  would 
most  willingly  have  accompanied  as  if  it 
had  been  possible.  An  old  man,  whom  I 
stoi^ped  on  the  road  intending  to  ask  him 
the  nearest  way  to  San  Baphael,  ereeted 
me  with  the  assurance  that  he  felt  de- 
lighted and  thankful  to  see  me  in  such 
good  health.  After  convincing  himself 
that  I  really  was  as  well  as  I  looked,  he 
proceeded  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  with  regard  to  the  weather, 
crops,  soil,  etc.,  all  before  I  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  my  enquiry ;  and  it  was 
not  nntn  we  had  had  almost  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar's  conversation,  that  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  answer.  Even  then  he  in- 
sisted upon  going  with  us  part  of  the  way, 
and  when  he  took  a  respectfully  tender 
farewell,  he  assured  us  that  nothing  but 
the  very  important  natare  of  the  business 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  prevented  his 
accompanying  us  back  to  the  hotel  There 
was  something  very  teaching  in  the  simple, 
kindly  natare  of  these  people.  It  seemed 
to  take  one  back  to  those  early  days,  when 
every  chance  stranger  was  welcomed  as  a 
guest. 

After  a  pleasant  time  at  San  Ba^^ael, 
we  again  mounted  into  I'omnibus,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  railway 
porters  to  ke^  us  out.  They  were  sure 
we  were  making  a  mistake ;  and  when  at 
length  we  convinced  them  that  no  amount 
of  persuasion  would  induce  us  to  travel  in 
carriages  more  befitting  the  dignity  of  our 
nation,  the  significant  glances  they  ex- 
changed showed,  but  too  clearly,  that  there, 
as  at  La  Pauline,  they  thought  we  had 
overstepped  the  narrow  line  wmch  separates 
English  eccentricity  from  madnesa 

As  far  as  Cannes,  two  respectable 
countrywomen  were  our  only  companions ; 
but  there  we  had  a  farther  addition  to  our 
company-r-a  tall  fierce-looking  woman, 
with  a  hard  weather-beaten  facOi  and  a 
voice  that  made  the  very  carriage  shake  as 
she  spoke.  As  she  took  her  seat^  she  cast 
a  keen  searching  glance  at  each  of  us  in 
turn,  and  then  gave  a  slight  toss  of  her 
head — the  sort  of  gesture  a  war-horse 
might  give  at  scenting  a  combat  afar  o& 
The  fierceness  of  her  appearance  was 
increased  by  a  bright  scarlet  handkerchief, 
which  she  wore  tightly  twisted  around  her 
head.  Her  arms  were  uncovered — such 
arms  too;  looking  at  their  hard,  swollen 
muscles,  no  one  would  have  guessed  the 
sex  of  their  owner.  She  was  such  a  perfect 
model  of  the  popular  conception  of  a  Com- 
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mnnist,  that  I  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  for  a  sketch  of  her ;  bat  she  was  maeh 
too  formidable  a  personage  to  take  liberties 
of  that  sort  with. 

Just  before  the  train  started,  two  laun- 
dresses, with  immense  baskets  fall  of  clean 
linen,  came  to  the  carriage  door.  One 
mounted,  but  when  the  other  attempted 
to  follow,  one  of  the  women  who  had  come 
with  us  from  San  Raphael,  remonstrated. 
She  put  it  very  gently,  but  unfortunately 
she  gave  as  a  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  entrance  of  the  second  basket,  that  it 
would  inconvenience  ''les  dames  Anglaises." 
There  was  evidently  something  in  what 
die  said  that  acted  like  the  proverbial  red 
rag  upon  the  excitable  nerves  of  the  Oom- 
munist :  she  sprang  out  of  the  carriage, 
forced  the  laundress  with  her  basket  to  get 
in,  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  that  almost 
shook  us  from  our  seats,  and  then  began 
her  attack.  This,  ostensibly,  was  directed 
against  the  country-woman,  but  evidently 
we  were  the  real  ofifenders;  and  for  a 
few  minutes  she  poured  upon  our  devoted 
heads  a  perfect  volley  of  rage,  scorn,  and 
abuse.  Why  were  we  there  1  Had  we  paid 
more  for  our  tickets  than  she  had  for  hers  f 
Did  the  clothes  baskets,  forsooth,  take  up 
more  space  than  our  rugs  1  In  what  were 
we  better  than  honest,  hard-working  laun- 
dresses) were  amongst  the  indignant 
enquiries  which  she  hurled,  with  drsumatic 
force^  at  our  defender.  It  was  clear  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  we  could  under- 
stand what  she  was  saying ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
follow  her,  for  she  spoke  the  wildest  patois 
it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  hear.  At 
length,  as  no  one  answered  a  word,  when 
she  had  given  free  vent  to  her  fury  and 
become  more  calm,  X  took  advantage  of  a 
moment's  silence  to  ask  the  country-woman 
the  name  of  a  village  we  were  passing 
through.  The  Communist  started  violently, 
when  she  heard  her,  and  asked  suddenly : 
"  Comprenez-vous  le  fran9ais  f " 

"i/boB  oui,"  X  replied  quietly. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  understand  French  as  I 
am  speaking  it  now ;  but  the  patois,  my 
jargon,  such  as  I  was  speaking  a  few 
minutes  ago,  you  don't  understana  that  1 " 

There  was  real  anxiety  in  her  voice  as 
she  asked  this  question. 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"  You  understood  what  I  said  about — 
about— that  basket  1 '' 

"I  understood  every  word,"  replied  X., 
with  the  greatest  sang-froid. 

In  my  life  I  had  never  seen  such  pro- 


found amazement  as  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  Communist  A  deep  flush  pused 
rapidly  across  it,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  applying  the  wwd 
to  such  a  very  martial-looking  individual,  I 
should  say  she  looked  positively  shy. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  sat  in  sOenoe, 
and  then,  with  a  real  honest  smQebetming 
all  over  her  face,  she  said : 

"II  faut  que  vons  ayez  de  bien  Ixmi 
caract^res,"  meaning  that  our  tempers  most 
indeed  be  good  for  us  to  have  liitensd 
quietly  to  her  tdonn.  of  abuse,  and  made  no 
sign. 

I  suppose  she  thought  she  owed  us  some 
amends  for  her  unprovoked  attack,  fixnow 
she  overwhelmed  us  with  gracious  speedM^ 
her  kindness  being  quite  as  demonstnliTe 
as  her  enmity.  She  was  a  market  gardener 
by  cidling,  and  had  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
bring  up  her  sons. 

"  Bat  I  did  it,"  she  said  triumphantly. 
"I  brought  them  up,  all  three,  without  the 
help  of  a  sou  from  anybody;  eh !  and  wu 
ready  to  start  them  in  business,  too,  and 
then  they  could  have  looked  after  me  a  bit 
when  I  am  old ;  but '' — she  added  bitterly, 
the  old  fierce  look  returning  to  her  face,*' bat 
the  Government  took  them  all,  one  after 
another ;  just  when  they  might  have  helped 
me  a  bit,  they  drew  unlucky  numbers,  and 
were  obliged  to  go.  It  is  always  the  same  1 
when  they  are  little,  and  have  to  be  looked 
after,  nobody  takes  any  heed  of  them,  but  ai 
soon  as  they  are  worth  anything,  they  are 
sharply  enough  looked  after.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  G-ovemmente,  Republics,  and 
Empires,  they  are  all  alika  With  them  it 
is  always  *  Give,  give,  give ; '  but  just  yon 
ask  them  to  give  you  anything,  and  you'll 
see  what  they  say." 

I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
Communists.  Again  her  face  flashed 
fiercely;  evidently  this  was  another  red- 
rag  subject  for  her  irascible  disposition : 

^'Mauvaise  gens^  mauvaise  gens,"  she 
replied.  "They  will  neither  work  nor 
want  I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life,  and 
thev  would  like  to  come  and  take  my 
fruit  trees  and  my  cabbages.  That's  what 
they  would  like.  But  let  them  come  and 
try,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  which  made  me 
think  that,  if  I  were  they,  I  would  much 
rather  not. 

Then,  after  pausing  a  minute,  wishing^  I 
suppose,  to  bring  the  case  home  to  iU|  si^ 
continued :  "  There  is  nothing  good  in  ihe 
Communists.  It  is  just  as  if  I  should  8ay| 
because  you  have  that  heap  of  shawls  and 
I  haven't  one  " — she  pointed  to  our  traTsl- 
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Hug  mg« — *'I  shall  take  one  of  yours — haj, 
like  enough  they  would  take  the  lot,  and 
leave  you  none.  That's  what  the  Com- 
munists would  da  There's  neither  right 
nor  reason  in  them ;  idle  good-for-nothings ! 
Let  everybody  have  whaJb  he  has  worked 
for  and  no  more,  say  I." 

With  which  praiseworthy  sentiment  she 
was  preparing  to  leave  us,  for  we  were 
already  at  Mee ;  but  at  the  door  of  the 
ourriage  she  hesitated,  as  if  she  had  some- 
~        on  her  mind,  and  then  began : 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  travel 
with  the  likes  of  us  in  France.     We  may 
be  a  bit  rough,  but  we  wouldn't  hurta  hair 
of  your  head,  not  we ;  but  you  mustn't  try 
it  on  with  those  Italians" — applying  to 
theman  adjective  more  forcible  than  degant 
il  *^oumustn't  travel  '^I'omnibus' with  them. 
\  1  kiu>w  them.  Now,  you  won't,  will  you  t " 
She  qM>ke  almost  pleadingly. 

The  laimdressee,  with  their  baskets,  also 
left  us  at  Nice,  and  intheirplace  cameahand- 
flomely-dressed  woman  with  a  thin,  faded 
hoe.  Her  eyes  and  mouth  seemed  never 
to  rest,  and  her  fingers  worked  in  and  out 
with  a  never-ceasing  motion,  as  she  studied 
eagerly  a  little  cara  covered  with  figures 
and  mysterious  signs.  No  need  for  her  to 
say  that  Monte  Carlo  was  her  destination. 
" Gambler"  was  written  on  every  line  of 
her  &ce,  in  every  movement  of  her  body. 
In  the  station  at  Monte  Carlo  there  were 
many  of  her  kind  sauntering  up  and  down, 
sU  with  that  same  air  of  feverish  restless- 
ness; all  hoping  to  find  fortune,  but, 
apparently,  none  having  found  it 

Leas  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  the 
frontier,  but  a  glance  at  the  Italian 
omnibns  and  its  occupants  convinced  us 
that  the  Communist,  or  rather  the  anti- 
Ccmunimist,  was  right  We  could  face 
neither  the  one  nor  me  other. 

Since  that  day  I  have  always  travelled 
itromnibus  when  in  France,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  anything  but  kindly 
courtesy  and  friendly  help. 
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One  of  the  peculiarities  of  some  who 
pride  themsdves  on  being  what  they  cidl 
pUun,  matter-of-fact  people,  is  that  of 
inaisttng  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indWerence 
what  a  thing  is  called  so  long  as  its  nature 
ia  satisfoctory.  Any  objections  to  this 
opinion,  they  imagine,  are  at  once  swept 
away  by  quoting  the  mighty  Shakespeare's 
W(»ds,  *'  What's  in  a  name  1 " 


Dare  any  puny  mortal  of  the  nineteenth 
century  set  himself  up  against  such  an 
authority  f  They  forget  tluit  Shakespeare 
eives  tlus  as  the  utterance  of  a  foolish, 
love-sick  girl,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
of  what  is  or  is  not  important  Thinking 
of  her  lover,  who  is  a  Montague,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  enemy  to  her  father's  house, 
she  cries : 

What*B  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  word  would  smeU  as  sweet. 

The  dramatist  shows  us  in  the  following 
scenes  that  there  were,  in  her  lover's  name, 
sorrow  and  death  to  themselves  and  to 
those  they  dearly  loved. 

A  name  is  certainly  not  the  least  im- 
portant factor  in  a  man's  career.  How  much 
more  difficultwould  it  be  for  a  Muggins  or  a 
Finigan  to  ^ain  acceptance  as  a  poet,  how- 
ever great  his  talent,  than  for  a  Tennyson  or 
a  MiUon !  No  matter  how  great  a  man's 
energy,  talent,  or  courage  may  be,  an  odd 
or  ridiculous  name  will  be  a  dog  to  him 
throuffh  life,  and  add  immensely  to  his 
difficcuties  in  making  his  way  upwards.  Of 
what  avail  a  man's  aristocratic  appearance, 
correct  dress,  coat  of  the  most  fashionaUe 
cut,  and  satisfactory  balance  at  the  bank, 
if  his  visiting  card  condemns  him  to  pity 
or  to  ridicule.  What  a  consolation  it 
must  be  to  a  lady  afflicted  with  a  disagree- 
able name  to  know  that  she  may  have  an 
opportunity  oi  changing  it  for  a  better,  in  a 
way  at  once  gratifying  to  her  pride  and  her 
affections !  This  priiolege  of  the  ladies  has 
been  assumed  by  the  ropes,  who  change 
their  names  when  they  are  chosen  as  suc- 
cessors to  St  Peter.  The  introducer  of 
this  Papal  custom,  Sergius  the  Second,  may 
well  be  excused  for  the  innovation,  seeing 
that  his  own  name  signifies  Hog's-mouth. 
Melancthon  was  not  above  this  weakness, 
as  he  adopted  the  Greek  form  of  his  proper 
name,  which  signified  "BUck  Earth ';  and 
the  learned  Erumus  made  a  similar  trans- 
formation of  his  Dutch  name,  Gerard. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a 
distinguished  writer,  who  was  a  Member  of 
the  Academy,  a  Councillor  of  State,  and 
the  friend  of  Bichelieu,  had  the  misfortune 
to  bear  the  inappropriate  name  of  Gueuz 
(Be^ar).  Can  we  wonder  at  his  adopting 
the  name  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  and 
calling  himself  Balzac)  Many  other 
instances  might  be  quoted  of  men  of  talent 
and  eminence  beiDg  dissatisfied  with  the 
names  that  were  borne  by  their  ancestora 

Some  people,  in  their  anxiety  to  com- 
pensate their  children  for  the  vulgar  or 
ridiculous  family  names  which  they  have 
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inherited,  couple  with  them  what  they 
consider  aristocratic  or  euphonious  Chris- 
tian names.  Hence  we  have  such  com- 
binations as  Gladys  Beatrice  Higgs,  Con- 
stance Aurelia  Smith,  and  Victor  Augustus 
Jonea  One  can  sympathise  with  the  fact 
that  many  pleasing  hours  of  consultation 
and  discussion  are  given  to  the  young 
mother  and  her  husband  in  deciding  what 
name  will  sound  most  mellifluously,  and 
assort  most  fittingly  with  the  &terling  and 
attractive  qualities  which  are  so  perceptibly 
packed  up  in  that  little  cherub,  their  first- 
born. 

The  point  is  one  decidedly  deserving  of 
consideration  and  discussion.  How  many 
a  child  is  assured  of  a  competence  for  life 
by  the  judicious  bestowal  of  a  name  in 
baptism,  that  brings  as  a  consequence  the 
satisfactory  insertion  of  that  name  in  the 
wiU  of  the  pleased  or  flattered  godfather  I 
How  many  moments  of  pain  have  thoueht- 
less  parents  given  to  their  children  by  their 
bad  taste  in  choosing  for  them  ludicrous 
names  I  How  many  a  stand-up  fight  at 
school  had  young  Tomkins  to  resent  the 
insults  brought  upon  him  by  reason  of  his 
Christian  name  of  Zebedee  !  And  what  a 
perpetual  nuisance  it  was  to  him  when  he 
entered  the  world  and  commenced  his 
business  life  1 

How  many  tears  of  vexation  have  been 
shed  by  that  pretty  girl,  Miss  Davies,  in 
consequence  of  the  gi^s  of  her  girl  friends 
at  her  name  of  Sapphira !  To  show  how 
easily  a  name  may  be  made  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  its  owner,  we  may  recall  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lyon,  who,  being  exceedingly 
particular  in  his  personal  adornment,  was 
nicknamed  by  his  friends  Dandy  Lyon. 
He  eventually  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune, 
which  was  made  more  pleasing  to  him  by 
the  stipulation  that  he  shomd  take  the 
name  of  Winder.  He  hoped  now  to 
escape  for  ever  from  the  annoying  reference 
to  Ms  fondness  for  fine  apparel ;  but  his 
persecutors,  not  to  be  denied,  at  once 
dubbed  him  Beau  Winder. 

Undoubtedly  a  man's  name  has  much  to 
do  with  his  reception  amongst  strangers. 
A  namesake  is  generally  looked  upon  with 
goodwill,  and  one  bearing  a  name  once 
dear  to  us,  or  even  coming  from  a  town 
the  name  of  which  calls  up  pleasant 
memories,  has  aheady  gained  an  advantage 
with  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man's  name  may 
excite  fear  and  horror  in  consequence  of 
some  superstition  connected  with  it.  Li 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Shakespeare  makes  the 


captured    Duke    of    Suffolk   say  to  Ui 
executioner,  Walter  Whitmore : 

Thy  name  affrights  me.  in  whose  sound  is  de&tL 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die. 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded ; 
Thy  name  is  Gaultier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

In  Bichard  the  Third,  Clarence's  death 
is  ascribed  to  a  similar  superstitioa  The 
crook-backed  Glo'ster,  meeting  his  brother 
being  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
asks  why  the  King  has  ordered  thii. 
Clarence  replies : 

Because  my  name  is  George. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross  row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  Gr 
His  isinie  disinherited  should  be ; 
And  for  m^  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  m  his  thoughts  that  I  am  he. 

The  elder  Mr.  Shandy  had,  as  we  ill 
know,  some  strong  opinions  as  to  name& 
He  Uiought  "that  there  was  a  straoge 
kind  of  magic  bias  which  good  or  bad 
names,  as  he  called  them,  irresisiiUy 
impressed  upon  our  character  and  coi- 
duct.  How  many,"  he  would  add,  "an 
there  who  might  have  done  exceeding  well 
in  the  world,  had  not  their  characters  and 
spirits  been  totally  depressed  and  Nioo- 
demused  into  nothing  T'  There  were 
numbers  of  names  of  uie  Jack,  Dick,  and 
Tom  class,  which  he  looked  upon  as  neo* 
tral  names,  which  operated  very  little  eitba 
way.  Andrew  was  somethii^  like  a  nega- 
tive quantity  in  algebra :  it  was  worse  than 
nothing.  "William  stood  pretty  high, 
Numps  was  low,  and  Nick,  he  said,  was 
the  devil" 

The  importance  of  a  name  upon  the 
fate  of  persons  and  things  must  have  been 
in  FalstafTs  mind  when  he  pleaded  with 
Prince  Hal  that  when  he  should  be  King, 
"  we  that  take  purses  shall  not  be  called 
thieves,  but  'Diana's  Foresters,'  'Gentle- 
men of  the  Shade,'  'Minions  of  the 
Moon.' "  His  follower.  Pistol,  too,  when 
his  comrade  Nym  remarks  that 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest, 

gravely  and    sagely  reproves  him   with, 
"  Convey,  the  wise  it  caiL" 

Oneof  our  commonest  proverbs  enshrines 
the  universally  acknowledged  truth,  thst 
to  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  is  equivalent  to 
hanging  him.  Who  would  not  think  twice 
before  buying  a  freehold  at  Damply-in-the- 
Marsb,  or  writing  for  winter  quarters  at 
Bleakington-on-Uie-Wold  1  Would  any  old 
gentleman  be  likely  to  engage  a  valet  who 
gave  his  name  as  Jonathan  Wild,  or  a 
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boiler  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  William 
Sykes  I  Either  of  these,  no  matter  how 
good  a  servant  he  might  be,  would  feel 
inclined  to  say  with  Falstaff, "  I  would  thou 
and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good 
names  were  to  be  bought'' 

The  ancients  had  many  superstitions  as 
to  names,  and  even  elevated  Uie  study  to  a 
sdenoe  under  the  title  of  Onomantia. 

When  the  Eomans  raised  an  army,  or 
nnmbered  the  citizens,  they  were  always 
eazefnl  that  the  first  name  Uken  should  be 
an  auspicious  one.  More  than  one  Emperor 
oired  his  elevation  simply  to  his  name; 
^d  Cseaar,  in  his  expedition  to  Africa,  gave 
a  command  to  an  obscure  Scipio,  because 
the  people  believed  that  the  Scipios  were 
mvincible  in  Africa. 

Sinular  influences  weighed  with  the 
Frendi  Envoys,  who  went  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  one  of  the  Spanish 
P/ineeases  and  Louis  the  Eighth.  They 
lejectad  Urraca,  the  elder  and  more 
beautiful  Princess,  who  was  intended  for 
their  royal  master,  and  preferred  her  sister, 
because  her  name,  Blanche,  had  a  more 
nuiaical  sound. 

A  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Ck>urt  of 
Mzabeth  considered  his  dignity  slighted, 
when  the  Queen  appointed  a  wealthy 
dtuen  to  receive  him,  because  his  host  bore 
the  very  short  name  of  John  Guts.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  if  Cuts  had  a 
a  short  name  he  had  a  long  purse,  and  a 

2*  ht  royal  way  of  dipping  into  it  for  the 
»  of  upholding  the  English  name  for 
hospitality. 

Namee,  then,  being  of  such  importance, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  efforts  men 
wiQ  make  to  add  some  lustre  to  the  one 
they  poflsessi  to  cause  men  to  speak  it  with 
praise  or  envy;  in  common  parlance,  to 
''make  a  name."  Every  man  is  endowed 
at  birth  with  what  may  be  termed  a 
name  in  the  rough,  the  raw  material,  the 
plain  piece  of  meUL  This,  when  he  starts 
m  life,  be  proceeds  to  fashion  after  his  own 
idea;  to  file  and  polish,  to  hammer  or 
mould,  engrave  or  carve,  so  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  may  be  able  to  say  he  has  "  made 
a  name." 

Some  make  it  shine  by  deeds  of  splen- 
did daring;  others  gild  and  ornament  it 
ly  actions  full  of  noble  charity  and  self- 
iaerifice{  some  by  long-suffering  and 
patienee  make  a  name  that  shines  for  ever 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  To  this  natural 
dsdre  for  fame  we  owe  some  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  bravery,  perseverance,  and 
self-devotion  in  history.     For  this,  men 


have  turned  their  backs  upon  all  the 
comforts  of  civilisation ;  have  left  homes  of 
luxury  and  wealth;  parted  from  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  their  hearts;  and 
have  gone  forth  to  meet  hunger,  toil,  and 
hardsbup ;  to  look  death  in  the  face ;  to 
tramp  through  burning  deserts,  or  struggle 
through  an  Arctic  sea;  to  fight  their  way 
through  treacherous  marsh  or  mountain 
pass. 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  sotil  of  fire, 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire. 

Concerning  this  aspiration  the  Spectator 
says :  ^  The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion 
deeply  fixed  in  the  mmd  of  every  extra- 
ordinary person,  and  those  who  are  most 
affected  with  it,  seem  most  to  partake  of 
that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  dis- 
tinguishes mankind  from  the  inferior 
creation." 

Shakespeare,  who  embodied  this  idea  at 
the  human  craving  for  fame  in  his  Hotspur, 
makes  him  say  : 

By  Heaven,  raethinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  lionour  from  the  pale-fac  d  moon ; 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 

The  younger  Pliny  said :  ''  I  must  confess 
that  nothing  employs  my  thoughts  more 
than  the  desire  I  have  of  perpetuating  my 
name ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  design 
worthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such  one,  who, 
being  conscious  of  no  guile,  is  not  afraid  to 
be  remembered  by  posterity."  This  "  afraid 
to  be  remembered  by  posterity,"  is  a  rathjeir 
remarkable  ezpressioQ,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  Imow  what  character  he  had 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  it.  Probably 
it  was  some  great  conqueror,  some  god  of 
war,  whose  delight  was  in  bloodshed  and 
rapine ;  one,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  : 

He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale> 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.  , 

One  way  of  making  a  name  and  perhaps 
the  most  gratifying,  is  by  successful  author- 
ship. As  the  elder  Disraeli  has  well  said, 
"  literature  is  an  avenue  to  glory,  ever  open 
for  those  ingenious  men  who  are  deprived 
of  honours  or  of  wealth."  Like  that 
illustrious  Boman,  who  owed  nothing  to 
his  ancestors,  these  seem  self-bom ;  and  in 
the  baptism  of  fame,  they  have  given  them- 
selves their  nama  Bruy^i;e  said  of  men  of 
genius,  "  these  men  have  neither  ancestors 
nor  posterity;  they  alone  compose  their 
whole  race." 

The  fame  acquired  by  authors  redounds 
more  to  the  crisdit  of  their  country  than 
any  other  kind  of  glory.     Is  there  any 
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name  known  in  war,  politics,  or  art,  that 
can  flhed  so  much  Itutre  on  our  country 
as  that  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  or 
Milton  I  Undoubtedly  we  owe  some  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  pleasures  obtainable 
to  the  desire  of  literary  fame,  which  has 
urged  our  men  of  genius  to  such  perse- 
yerance  and  industry  as  no  other  induce- 
ment could  call  fortbu 

Who  hath  not  owned  with  rapture-smitten  frame 
The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name  ? 

Another  method  of  making  a  name,  to 
which  we  have  already  refenred,  is  open 
only  to  ladies,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
think  it  the  only  aim  of  their  existence  to 
gain  a  name  by  marriage.  It  is  a  trite 
saying  that  most  novels  end  where  real 
life  begins,  that  is,  in  the  marriage  of  the 
heroine.  After  struggling  and  striving, 
hoping  and  despuring,  sigmng  and  praying, 
failing  or  succeeding,  through  two  volumes 
and  a  half,  the  lovers,  in  the  last  half 
volume,  finally  overcome  all  obstacles,  are 
satisfactorily  married,  and,  as  Uie  old  story- 
books say,  Uve  happily  ever  af terwarda 

But  all  novels  are  not  of  this  kind. 
Some  show  us  pictures  of  real  life,  wherein 
we  find  the  gentle  Agnes  developing  into 
the  domestic  wolf,  before  whom  the  once 
haughty  Frederic  trembles  in  his  shoes, 
and  dares  not  call  his  latch-key  his  own : 
the  faithful,  devoted  Laura,  who,  in  spite 
of  Mends  and  relations,  held  with  un- 
wavering fidelity  to  the  troth  plighted  to 
her  Alfred,  we  find  eloping  to  Italy  with 
Alfred's  dearest  friend;  and  the  fair 
Sophia — once  so  fair  and  joyous,  who  had 
no  thoughts  that  were  not  centred  in  her 
beloved  Augustus — now  that  she  is  fair, 
fat,  and  forty,  has  developed  a  disastrous 
but  unalterable  a£fection  for — alas  1  must 
we  say  it  t — the  vulgar  gin-bottle. 

Some  have  elect^  to  make  a  name  in 
an  easy,  profitable,  but  highly  dangerous 
manner ;  one  by  no  means  novel,  but  that 
has  been  adopted  wiUi  some  success  by 
men  of  high  position  in  the  commercial, 
political,  and  even  the  clerical  world.  The 
name  made,  however,  is  always  one  belong- 
ing to  somebody  else,  and  generally  at- 
tached to  a  document  of  considerable 
pecuniary  valua  The  laws  of  this  country 
are  distinctly  opposed  to  this  method  of 
making  a  name,  which  is  known  as  forgery. 
The  celebrated  Doctor  Dodd  suffered  for 
his  folly  in  making  a  name  after  this 
fashion,  as  Tom  Hood  reminds  us : 

A  name?    Why,  wam't  there  Doctor  Dodd, 
That  servant  at  once  of  Mammon  and  God, 
Who  found  four  thousand  pounds  and  odd, 
A  prison — a  cart — and  a  rope  in  it? 


Fauntleroy,  the  banker  of  Bemers  Sbreel, 
met  with  a  similar  fate ;  his  taste  for  odur 
people's  names  costing  the  Bank  of  EogUnd 
three  hundred  and  amy  thousand  ipwaak 
Bedpath,  the  railway  clerk,  and  Bonpell, 
once  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lambeth, 
were  notable  examples  of  men  who  prae- 
tised  this  costly  method  of  making  anama 

There  are  name  fanciers  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  less  than  half-a<lozen,  aieh 
one  of  which  they  acquire  by  the  tm^ 
process  of  having  a  new  visiting  cud 
printed.  These  are  the  people  of  whom 
we  read  as  being  charged  with  obtaining 
money  and  goods  under  false  pieteooei 
We  are  at  such  times  informed  that  tbej 
are  known  under  several  aliases,  h  is 
rather  startling  to  find  that  the  gentlemio 
who  has  been  accepted  without  custrast  ii 
Captain  Delafosse  in  one  place,  and  hai 
been  welcomed  by  the  local  f  ashionaUei  u 
the  Honourable  Bobert  Montacute  in  in- 
other,  who  has  won  eight  hundred  pcondi 
of  young  Bungs,  the  eminent  distiller's  aon, 
and  run  up  a  big  bill  at  the  ''  Orand,"  ii 
Sir  Oharles  Levant,  is  known  among  the 
friends  of  his  boyhood's  home  in  Spitil- 
fields  as  Flash  Jim,  and  received  his  fint 
*'  sentence  "  as  James  Magg& 

Are  all  the  signs  of  ''  good  blood,"  all  the 
delicate  refinements  of  manner  due  to  geoe^ 
rations  of  ^ood  breeding ;  all  the  natonl 
unborn  indications  of  superior  birth  lo 
easily  imitated  that  the  street  Arab,  grado- 
ating  from  the  gutter  to  the  betting  ring, 
and  thence,  by  way  of  billiard  roomi, 
sporting  clubs,  and  dtd  parties,  can  mak 
his  way  among  "  the  nobs "  and  be  a^ 
cepted  as  one  of  them  t  Is  the  soperior 
plumage  so  easily  imitated,  or  is  the  jack- 
daw, after  all,  much  the  same  bird  as  the 
peaoocks  who  look  down  upon  him  t 

Perhaps  the  kind  of  name  acquired  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  efibrt  on  the  part 
of  its  owner  is  the  nickname.  A  personal 
peculiarity  in  manner  or  speech ;  toe  lore 
of  friends ;  the  dislike  of  enemies;  any  of 
these  may  be  the  means  of  giving  a 
nickname. 

Very  effective  use  has  been  made  in  the 
political  world  of  such  names.  To  gi^B 
your  enemies  the  name  oi  Lollards  or 
Heretics,  was  at  one  time  a  very  good  way 
of  getting  rid  of  them  altogether.  Men 
who  might  hesitate  to  injure  a  fellow- 
countryman,  were  led  to  fight  seakmsly 
against  the  rascal  '<  Boundhead,*"  (V  on- 
godly  "  CavaHer."  Was  it  not  a  glorious 
action  to  slay  a  "  malignant,"  or  to  oast  a 
'<  delinquent "  into  prison  %    Could  onehelp 
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feding   a  contempt  for  the  "Barebones 

Parliunent/'  or  deaire  anything  else  bat  to 

put  an  end  to  the  odiona  "  Romp  V*    What 

could  be  more  patriotic  than  to  betray  a 

"JacoUte/'    especially    if    your    loydty 

enabled  yon  to  purchase  his  estate  at  a 

Tery  low  price  %    One  felt  no  less  respect 

for  a  man  because  he  was  of  a  different 

opinion ;  but  how  easy  it  was  to  hate  and 

to  tell  lies  about  those  hateful  Whigs  or 

Tories,  as  the  case  might  be.    Even  in 

oar  own  times,  a  man  who  objects  to  a 

polby  of  peace  at   any   price    may   be 

exposed  to  the  execration  of  mankind  as  a 

"Jingo " ;  a  Liberal  or  a  Badical,  with  an 

opmion,  or  a  soul  of  his  own  becomes  a 

lE^egade ;  whilst  the  men  who  are  assassins 

and  tnitors  on  Monday  momingi  find  them- 

fidTea  transformed  into  impulaive  patriots 

onFiidayefening. 

Nieksamesarecommonamongschoolboys, 
and  are  just  as  often  tokens  of  respect  and 
tLffectioD,  as  of  the  reverse.  Gtoerally  the 
prefix  "old,"  indicates  that  the  nickname 
is  one  to  be  dierished.  Is  there  any  one 
who  does  not  hold  in  loving  memory  some 
"  Old  Bobinson  "  of  his  schoolboy  days ;  or 
who  does  not  still  call  to  mind  the  prowess 
and  the  kindness  of  some  "  Old  Shaiiks  "  or 
" Mfl^gog  "  of  those  hi^py  times) 

In  certain  classes  of  society  a  man  refers 
to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  as 
his  "  oUl  woman."  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  so  doing  he  has  the  support 
of  the  highest  classical  authority.  We  find 
the  Spectator,  speaking  of  Homer's  cha- 
racter of  a  perfect  man,  says  "and  to  use 
the  expression  oi  the  best  of  Pagan  authors, 
'  vetulam  suam  prostulit  immorttuitati ' — his 
old  woman  was  dearer  to  him  than  im- 
mortality." 

Having  thus  shown  you,  reader,  various 
ways  of  making  a  name,  we  can  only  leave 
you  to  choose  which  way  you  will  make 
one  for  yourself,  if  you  can.  Yet,  although 
all  men  have  a  natural  passion  for  glory, 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  that  passion 
does  not  come  to  all  A  man  may  feel 
within  himself  that 

One  crowded  hoar  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name  ; 

and  yet  that  one  hour,  or  even  a  minute 
of  it|  may  never  be  his.  It  is  not  given  to 
more  than  a  lucky  few  to  be  placed  in  a 
groove  in  life  wluch  may  lead  to  glory. 
Most  of  us  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
simple  performance  of  our  duty,  and  be 
glaa  if  by  BO  doing  we  can  secure  the  pos- 
session, if  not  of  a  great,  at  any  rate  of 
a  sood  name,  which,  as  Shakespeare  tells 


us,  "is  the  immediate  jewel  of  our  souls." 
We  must  be  content  to  know  that  if  we 
are  "  not  the  rose,  yet  we  have  been  near 
it"  If  we  have  not  made  a  name,  we  have 
a  sort  of  grand  partnership  in  a  long  roll 
of  glorious  names  belonging  to  our  country. 
Few  of  us  can  hope  to  win  a  better  epitaph 
than  the  one  poor  Keats  wrote  for  himself, 
when  he  imagined  that  his  hopes  of  fame 
had  been  crashed  by  the  cruel  criticisms  of 
his  enemies : 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water. 

HOW   I   STRUCK   OIL. 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PART& 

PART  n. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
arrived  at  Stonewall  Bidge,  Pennsylvania,  a 
district  where  oil  was  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  in  large  quantitiea  At  Oil 
City  I  had  purchMod  the  claim  and  plant 
of  a  prospector,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  forced  to  raise  a  small  sum 
of  ready  money,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
enormous  wealth  in  the  future.  He  as- 
sured me — in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion 
— that  if  he  could  have  worked  his  claim 
a  few  days  longer,  and  bored  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  deeper,  he  would  have  realised 
an  immense  fortune.  I  was  so  impressed 
by-  the  unfortunate  position  in  wmch  he 
was  placed,  that  I  felt  quite  guilty  about 
accepting  his  ofier.  But  a  hmt  to  that 
effect  appeared  to  modify  his  grief  more 
promptly  than  I  had  expected,  and  an 
extra  fifty  dollars  acted  Uke  a  sunbeam 
on  dnow&Jcea  His  despondency  at  once 
melted  away.  He  would  not  even  allow 
me  to  thuik  him.  "  He  might  be  a  poor 
man,"  he  said ;  "  but  he  was  not  mercenary. 
He  was  contented,  provided  he  could  secure 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  cared  not  for 
the  gilded  chambers  of  luxury  and  fashion, 
and  it  filled  him  with  joy  to  be  the  means 
of  conferring  upon  a  worthy  young  man  a 
fortune,  which  Providence,  no  doubt  for 
some  wise  purpose,  saw  fit  to  withdraw 
from  himsell"  This  view  of  the  situation 
appeared  to  gratify  him  so  much  that  he 
repeated  it  over  and  over  apain,  between 
the  various  drinks  with  whicn  I  strove  to 
soothe  his  agitated  spirits. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  got  rid 
of  him,  in  order  to  set  out  for  my  El 
Dorado ;  that  spot  from  which  my  fortune 
might  sprinff,  like  a  gigantic  mushroom, 
in  a  single  mght 
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Well,  here  I  was  al  Stonewall  Bidge, 
and  the  very  first  glimpse  of  the  place 
tamed  me  siek  at  heart  with  rage  and 
disappointment.  The  maadlin  scoundrel 
who  sold  me  the  claim  had  assured  me 
that  a  populous  city  was  already  springing 
round  it,  a  city  with  a  newspaper,  a 
church,  and  a  schoolhouse.  I  found  a  few 
rows  of  dismanded  los  cabins,  a  dreary 
waste  of  refuse  and  rubbishy  and  all  the 
dhigy  wrecks  that  man  flings  broadcast  on 
the  face  of  the  patient  earth. 

As  I  entered  the  deserted  "city,"  the 
last  inhabitant,  a  tall,  bony  Yankee,  was 
moving  out  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
He  stared  at  us  with  amazement 

"  You  coming  to  settle  here  f "  he  asked 
with  YaiJcee  curiosity. 

"  Yes." 

"  Got  a  claim  t " 

«  Yes.    Solomon  T.  Jones's." 

The  gaunt  one  grinned. 

"  Waal,  he*s  a  cute  cuss,  is  Solomon." 

"  Have  you  been  prospecting  i " 

li  Yes." 

"  Did  you  strike  oil  t " 

"Guess  not" 

"  Did  anybody  1 " 

"  Guess  not." 

My  heart  sank  to  my  boots. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  not  one  of 
the  wells  yielded  any  oil  t " 

"  Nary  a  well." 

"  Then  it's  no  use  trying  any  more  I " 

"Waal,  stranger,  if  you  bore  into  the 
bowels  of  the  everlasting  yearth,  you  may 
strike  ile;  but  111  bet  my  bottom  dollar 
you  don't    S'long." 

In  another  minute  he  was  gone,,  and 
with  him  disappeared  all  the  rose  coloured 
visions  that  for  days  had  been  flitting 
before  my  imagination 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  men  who 
accompanied  me.  They  were  a  curious 
couple.  One  was  a  negro,  a  jovial  son  of 
Africa,  all  teeth  and  grins;  the  other,  an 
Englishman,  once  an  undergraduate  of 
CambridgCi  now  dissipated,  red-nosed, 
bibulous,  a  confirmed  drunkard  and  loafer. 
Hie  negro  sat  on  a  broken  fence,  swinging 
gaily  to  and  fro;  the  loafer  stood  gazing 
with  blear-eyed  despondency  at  the  scene 
of  desolation  that  surrounded  him. 

"  I  did  not  imagine,"  he  said  reproach- 
fully, "I  did  not  imagine  that,  when  I 
agreed  to  join  your  party,  Mr.  Drysdale, 
I  should  be  brought  to  a  place  so  utterly 
uncivilised  as  even  to  be  without  a  bar — 
and  the  weather  so  distressingly  dry,  too." 

Whereat  the  jovial  negro  turned  up  the 


whites  of  his  eyes  and  laughed  in  avi 
that  did  one  good  to  hear.  The  ipeeok 
and  accent  of  the  loafer  were  so  ei^blj 
out  of  keeping  with  his  disreputable  ap> 
pearance,  that  I  invariably  felt  a  shod  of 
sui^rise  whenever  he  opened  his  moiaA^ 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  rarely  dij, 
except  to  quench  his  iUimitaUe  thiol 
Our  future  turns  on  trifles.  His  woii 
were  like  the  last  straw  on  tiie  camel! 
back. 

*' Confound  you,"  I  said  uigiflj,  "in 
you  going  to  begin  shirking  aMjt 
Why  don't  you  find  out  the  cUb  lod 
get  to  work,  instead  of  sknlkiiig  about 
with  your  hands  in  your  pock^  joa 
shuffling  old  humbug." 

*<  Why,  surely,  Mr.  Drysdale,  jvt  dost 
intend  to  prosecute  this  enteipme  any 
further."  1 

"Sir,"  I  shouted,  "I'll  bore  into  ttos  | 
confounded  rock  until  I  reach  the  Anti- 
podes before  I'll  give  up,  and  if  yoa  wui 
to  pocket  a  single  dollar  of  year  wagei 
you'd  better  start  work  at  onca" 

Two  or  three  evenings  af towards,  I  mi 
sitting  in  a  dilapidated  cabin  listening  to 
the  monotonous  rumble  of  the  engina  in 
the  adjoining  derrick  house.  I  had,  it 
length,  grown  utterly  hopeless  and  dfli- 
perate.  I  had  staked  everything  I  pos- 
sessed on  this  last  chance,  and  the  iSBoh 
was  only  too  apparent  Poverty  stared  me 
in  the  face ;  and  its  gaze  seemed  very  grim 
and  repellent  to  one  who  had  scarcely  ever 
known  an  unsatisfied  desire.  I  had  foond 
life,  hitherto,  a  pleasant  comedy ;  it  was 
growing  tragic  now.  I  groaned  vpith  shame 
as  I  realised  how  foolish  I  had  been,  how 
I  had  thrown  away  precious  opportnnitiei 
that  could  never  again  be  mine,  how  I  had 
squandered  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  golden 
hours  that  could  never  be  recalled.  Men  I 
had  known  in  my  youth — schoolfellows  and 
college  companions — by  steady  appUcatkm 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  success  in  the 
future,  while  I  was  so  ignorant  of  men 
and  the  worid,  that  any  vrild  scheme  at- 
tracted me,  any  blundering  scoundrel  eoold 
fool  and  laugh  at  me.  I  writhed  with 
self-contempt,  and  the  gloom  of  utter  hope- 
lessness grew  darker  and  darker  around 
me.  For  the  first  time  I  was  awakened 
to  the  realities  of  life,  and  realised  what 
was  meant  by  the  struggle  for  ezistenee. 
To  what  could  I  look  iorvmrd  ?  I  knew 
no  trade,  no  profession,  no  calling  of  any 
kind ;  I  was  a  superfluous  unit  in  the 
midst  of  toiling  millions.  The  old  hooBe 
I  had  learnt  to  love  was  gone  for  ever. 
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Polly  was  as  far  removed  from  me  as  if 
she  had  been  an  Empress.    I  saw  nothing 
before  me  bat  a  lifelong  and  monotonous 
struggle  for  a  bare  sabsistence.    Is  it  any 
vosder  that  with  a  yooog  man's  hopeless 
despsor  my  thoughts  tamed  towMds  self- 
destruction  I    If  life  was  to  be  a  perpetual 
burden,  a  ceaseless  struggle,  why  not  end 
it  at  once  t    If  it  was  a  crime  to  destroy 
myself,  surely  Heaven  in  pity  for  my  igno- 
rance and  misery  would  pardon  ma   I  took 
up  the  revolver  that  lay  beside  me  and 
stepped   out  of  the  cabin.     I  wanted  to 
€stch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  world. 
It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  mooh  shining 
down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  throwing 
Across  my  path  the  long  black  shadows  of 
the  toweriug  pines.      I  wandered  away 
through  the  deserted  cabins   along    the 
bank  of  a  noisy  little  stream  till  the  gaunt 
frame  of  the  derrick  was  lost  to  sight 
Then  I  sat  down  besides  the  rippling  water 
bright  with   wandering  moonbeams,  and 
thought  of  kind-hearted  littiie  Polly,  and 
wondered  what  her  life  would  be  when  I 
had  passed  out  of  it.    Solemn  thoughts 
haanted  me  in  those  still  moments,  thoughts 
that  only  come  to  a  human  being  when  he 
stands  face  to  face  with  death,  and  of 
which  I  feel  it  would  be  almost  irreverent 
to  speak.    And  yet  in  spite  of  my  gloom 
and  despair  I  was  too  young,  too  roll  of 
vigorous  life,  not  to  shrink  mm  so  miser- 
able a  fate.  Hy  fingers  toyed  mechanically 
with  the  revolver,  bat  I  could  not  resolve 
to  draw  the  trigger*    Indeed,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered I  had  still  an  imperative  duty  to 
perform.  I  had  forgotten  to  write  to  Pdly. 
It  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  leave 
her  in  doubt  as  to  my  fate,  to  condenm 
her  to  vain  waiting  and  watching  for  my 
reappearance.      Though   I    never    really 
Bwerved  from  my  purpose,  I  must  own  that 
I  felt  like  a  reprieved  criminal  when  I  rose 
and  walked  back  again  to  the  cabin. 

As  I  was  making  my  way  through  the 
rained  hats  I  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
rushing  wildly  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  search 
of  someone.  Drawing  nearer  I  could  see 
that  it  was  the  negro,  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  Jumba  The  man's  antics  were 
so  extravagant  that  for  a  while  I  believed 
him  to  be  mad,  and  felt  strongly  induced 
to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Before  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  he  caught  sight  of  me, 
and  pounced  on  me  like  a  hawk. 

"Am  dat  you,  boss?  Oh,  goUy,  am 
dat  you  1  You  come  along  hyar,  jest  come 
straieht  aloner." 


He  seized  my  arm  and  dragged  me 
towards  the  claim  at  a  speed  that  almost 
deprived  me  of  breath.  I  struggled,  and 
shouted,  and  made  use  of  the  strongest 
language  I  could  think  of,  but  without  the 
slightest  effect  He  was  powerful  and 
vigorous,  with  muscles  of  iron  and 
lungs  of  brass.  Fortunately,  as  I  thought 
then,  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
an  unexpected  descent  into  a  disused  tank. 
He  fell  underneath  and  knocked  the  breath 
out  of  himself,  so  I  arose  and  sat  on  him, 
arming  myself  with  a  stake  of  wood  that 
happened  to  lie  handy. 

'*  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  1 "  I 
panted.    '<  Have  you  gone  raving  mad  1 " 

"  He  I  by  golly ;  ile,  fle  1 " 

"  What  1 " 

<'Dat  ar  darned  old  well  am  spoutbg 
like  Joner's  whale." 

In  another  second  I  was  running  at  full 
speed  towards  the  derrick,  followed  by 
Jumbo  hurrahing  at  the  pitdi  of  his  voice. 
I  found  the  loafer  standing  in  the  moon- 
light, smoking  an  ancient  and  fragmentary 
clay  while  he  contemplated,  with  peaoeftd 
serenity,  a  dark  and  evil-smelling  liquid 
gurgling  swiftly  into  the  open  tanks. 

"In  a  week  from  now,"  he  remarked 
with  pensive  hopefulness,  "  there  will  be  a 
drinking-saloon  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood." 

He  was  right.  There  were  several.  In 
a  fortnight  the  whole  district  was  alive 
with  men,  and  the  smoke  went  curling  up 
from  a  hundred  houses.  My  good  fortune 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  ti  little  short 
of  a  miracle;  but  the  explanation  is  a 
simple  one.  The  other  prospectors  had 
missed  the  vein  by  only  a  score  of  yards  or 
so;  and,  had  Sdomon  T.  Jones  bored  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  deeper  than  he  did, 
he  would  have  struck  oil  in  the  very  well 
he  imagined  worthless.  Before  the  news 
of  my  discovery  leaked  out  and  affected  the 
market,  I  had  communicated  with  an  agent 
at  Oil  City,  who  sold  as  much  oil  as  he 
could  place  for  me  at  eighty-five  to  ninety 
cents,  per  barrel  The  well  spouted  two 
or  three  thousand  barrels  a  day,  and  I 
easily  fulfilled  my  contracts.  Then,  when 
the  news  began  to  spread,  and  all  the  "vrild- 
catters  "  in  the  neighbourhood  came  throng- 
ing as  thick  as  flies  in  summer,  and  the 
price  of  oil  came  down  with  a  run,  I  sold 
out  to  a  company^  and  found  myself  the 
possessor  of  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  my  most 
eanguine  expectations.  I  gave  a  subatantial 
bonus  to  Jumbo  and  the  Loafer,  and  was 
even  foolish  enough  to  send  a  cheque  to 
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the  swindler  Jones,  who  had  sold  me  the 
claim. 

Then  I  set  ont  for  England  as  fast 
as  rail  and  steam  could  carry  me.  The 
time  was  growing  short,  the  year  periloasly 
near  its  close,  and  I  was  haunted  by  a  con- 
stant dread  that  some  accident  would  delay 
me,  and  prevent  me  arriving  in  time  to 
pay  ofif  the  mortgage.  Of  course,  the  most 
sensible  way  to  accomplish  my  object 
would  have  been  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  New  York  bankers,  so  that 
a  telegram  to  my  solicitors  on  the  other 
side  would  have  settled  the  business  at 
once.  But  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  80  ignorant  of  business  arrange- 
ments that  the  idea  never  even  occurred  to 
me.  Even  when  New  York  had  long  ago 
faded  in  the  distance,  and  we  were  churn- 
ing our  way  across  the  Atlantic,  I  remained 
restless  and  uneasy.  I  paced  ceaselessly  up 
and  down  the  deck,  quite  unable  to  take 
any  share  in  the  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions with  which  my  fellow  passengers  suc- 
ceeded in  whiling  away  the  tima  Indeed, 
I  made  myself  a  perfect  nuisance  with  my 
constant  questioning,  and  badgered  the  un- 
fortunate captain  till  he  fairly  swore  at  me. 

Li  spite  of  my  presentiments  of  evil  we 
made  a  fairly  quick  passage,  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  several  hours  sooner  than  we 
anticipated.  The  moment  I  got  free  of  the 
Custom  House  I  jumped  into  a  hansom 
and  drove  full  speed  to  the  central  station. 

How  slowly  the  train  that  carried  me 
towards  Polly  seemed  to  move  1  It  had 
been  fine  during  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
but  now  a  drizzling  rain  set  in,  and  the 
atmosphere  grew  thick  with  fog.  When  at 
length  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Gnnson's,  it  was 
quite  dark.  I  sprang  from  the  car  and 
rang  loudly  at  the  belL  A  footman  I  did 
not  recognise  opened  the  door. 

<*  Is  Mr.  Grunson  in  1 "  I  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  whose  face 
seemed  strangely  serious.  "  But  I'm  afraid 
he  can't  see  you." 

"Nonsense!  I'm  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.    Is  he  in  the  library  1  '* 

•«  Yes,  sir ;  but " 

"All  right,    ni  find  him." 

I  darted  upstairs  and  entered  the  library 
without  knocking.  I  was  startled  to  find 
the  old  man  sitting  with  bowed  head  before 
a  dying  fire. 


«  Mr.  Gunson  1 " 

He  looked  up  with  a  start,  and  I  law 
that  his  eyes  were  heavy  with  tears. 

"  What  I  Is  that  you,  Jackl " 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I've  got  the  numej. 
'  The  Willows '  is  mine  now,  and  Polly't 
mine  too,  isn't  she )  ^' 

"  My  poor  boy  !    My  poor  boy !" 

"But  you  don't  seem  to  understand, 
sir.     I've  got  it     I've  got  the  money." 

*^  The  money,  boy  I     What  money  V* 

"  The  money  to  pay  ofiP  the  mort^jge." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes.     I'm  glad  to  hear  it 
You're  a  good  boy — always  kind  and  good  I 
to  her.  r  wish  I  had  been.   Heaven  forgive  I 
me. 

"  Mr.  Gunson,"  I  cried,  "  what  u  the 
matter!  What  has  happened!  Whn'a 
Polly!  Tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  tdl 
me." 

I  knew  it  all  in  a  moment.  His  silenoe 
and  the  working  of  his  features  told  m 
everything.  I  sank  down  in  a  chair  and 
cried  like  a  diild.  Presently  he  led  menp 
to  the  silent  room.  A  lamp  was  bonuDg 
beside  the  bed  on  which  she  lay  in  her 
white  shroud,  strewn  with  flowers  as  puo 
and  innocent  as  herself.  She  was  very 
beautiful  still.  Death  had  sadly  changed, 
but  had  not  marred  the  gentle  face,aad 
the  faint  semblance  of  a  smile  seemfld 
yet  to  hover  upon  it.  But  the  spint 
was  gone ;  the  mortal  had  put  on  im- 
mortfOity.  The  dead  lips  were  still,  the 
kind  eyes  closed  for  ever.  The  loving 
welcome  I  had  dreamed  of,  hoped  for, 
prayed  for,  could  never  be  mine.  What  i 
miserable  delusion  appeared  the  soceefl 
which  had  seemed  so  grand  a  thing  a  few 
minutes  before  1  The  wealth  I  had  knged 
for  so  ardently,  and  had  attained  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  manner,  crumbled  to  dust  and 
ashes  in  the  presence  of  Death. 

I  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  buried  mj 
face  among  the  flowers.  After  a  short 
silence  the  old  man  spoke  in  a  tremUing 
voice. 

"She  met  with  an  accident  ten  dajv 
ago.  She  didn't  suffer  much,  and  the  eod 
was  all  but  painless.  Her  faith  in  70a 
never  wavered.  She  was  always  sore  yoa 
would  succeed,  and  just  before  she  died 
the  poor  child  asked  me  to  give  her  lore 
to  you." 

His  voice  broke,  and  turning  awaj,  db 
left  me  alone  with  her.  . 
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'THE  GODS  OF  OLD," 


,  "Tou  two  moat  go  to  the  Pantheon 
alone;  My  eyes  u«  troubluomB  again. 
Beiidee,  I  have  some  letters  to  dictate  to 
Bui     I  can't  pnt  them  off  any  longer." 

It  was  IfetJe  Kenyon  who  spoke; 
lotmgiDg,  aa  was  his  wont,  on  one  of  the 
I  low,  velvet  seate  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Europe  Adrian  Lyle  had  jast  entered. 
He  had  bre^raated  esily  and  been  to  the 
Chm'ch  of  the  Jesuits,  and  now  looked  in 
to  learn  the  arrangements  of  the  day. 

Gretchen  was  drawing  on  her  glovee. 
Her  bright  face  was  a  litue  donded. 

"Yon  are  getting  very  Isjsy,  Neale,"  she 
said,  in  her  qnaint  English.  "  Bnt  if  we 
let  yon  off  this  moniing,  you  most  come  to 
the  BoTghese  Villa  this  afternoon." 

"Agreed,"  laaghed  Kenyon.  "What 
an  indefatigable  sight-seer  yon  an,  my 
child  !  Now  be  off  and  grope  abont  yomr 
favoiuite  old  monldy  atreet&  There  are 
plenty  Toond  aboat  the  Pantheon.  I  think 
I  wi^ed  ronnd  and  roond  it  some  half- 
dozen  limes  once,  without  finding  it." 

Anotbei  moment  and  Adrian  Lyle  was 
walking  down  the  Oono  wiUi  his  fiur 
young  charge. 

Qiria  in  the  pictaresqne  dress  of  the 
Gampagna  were  at  every  corner  with  their 
flower- Mskete ;  the  long  street  was  gay 
and  foil  of  people ;  the  shops  glittered  in 
the  sunlight ;  a  company  of  "  bersaglieri  " 
with  streaming  plumes  were  marching  by ; 
dmms  were  beating,  flags  flying,  beggars 
whining,  priests  in  strange  garbs,  and 
monks  of  many  Orders  flitting  along  over 


the  rough  paving  stones,  or  lounging 
beside  the  church  doors,  or  chattering  in 
groups  at  the  comers ;  and  amidst  all,  the 
inevitable  tramcais  were  passing  and  re- 
pasiing  on  their  way  to  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia, 

' '  How  ^y  and  bright  it  all  is  I "  exchumed 
Oretchen  tnvolontarily.  "  Nothing  old  or 
mouldy  here,  is  there,  Mr.  Lyle  % " 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  What  a  pictnre 
of  life  and  colour  some  of  these  Roman 
streets  are  !  No  wonder  artists  rave  about 
them ;  the  confused  and  heterogeneous 
mass  of  hues— costumes,  faces,  garbs  I 
Where  would  one  see  the  like  again  t 
Have  you  noticed  yet  what  an  infinitude 
of  religious  Orders  there  seems  to  be, 
judging  from  their  drees  1  I  have  quite 
given  up  trying  to  count  them," 

"Italy  seems  a  land  made  np  of 
religion,"  said  Gretchen. 

"  Or,  rather,  an  incessant  representation 
of  religion,"  answered  A<&ian  Lyle, 
quickly.  "The  corrupt  and  bigoted  deifi- 
cation of  superstition — not  fuui.  Think 
of  these  poor,  ignorant,  groping  sonls  seek- 
ing for  spiritual  good,  and  receiving  only 
a  multitude  of  prayers,  and  penances,  and 
penalties,  and  external  forms !  Think  of 
spirits  trying  to  soar  above  the  doctrines  of 
priestcraft,  and  hampered  with  the  dead 
weight  of  earthly  intervention  and  direc- 
tion !  As  well  bid  the  material  eye  look 
through  a  painted  window  for  the  glory  of 
celestui  sunlight  .  as  lead  the  sonl  to 
shrines,  and  saints,  and  symbols,  for  its 
glimpses  of  Heaven.  Woold  to  Heaven  that 
one  could  make  them  hear  or  believe  that 
there  is  bnt  one  dome  of  truth,  and  that 
neither  priestly  voice  nor  carnal  dictates 
can  bar  the  way  thither  I  I  often  think 
men  wottld  do  better  if,  instead  of  preach- 
ing to  scvages  and  pagans,  they  wonld 
raise  iheir  voices    sgainst  the    mass    of 
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superetition  and 'false  creeds  which  hwe 
desecrated  the  simple  purity  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

"  Aiid  yet,"  said  Gretchen  timidly,  "  the 
Catholic  religion  has  a  great  fascination. 
It  promises  help  in  onr  helplessness,  aid  in 
oar  need,  direction  in  our  doubts." 

"It  is  an  engine  that  has  been  worked 
by  the  most  s^ful  of  brains,  into  which 
an  exhai)stles8  patience  has  been  thrown 
as  motive  power — an  engine  that  should 
be  fitted  and  adapted,  as  you  say,  to  suit 
the  needs  and  desires  of  most  hearts.  Yet 
it  has  failed  to  do  so.  The  fault  lies,  not 
with  the  machinery,  but  with  those  who 
work  it" 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  buy  some 
roses  from  a  little  dark-eyed  Italian  boy, 
who  had  been  following  them  perseveringly 
down  the  street 

"  Will  you  have  them  1 "  he  asked  his 
companion  shyly. 

It  was  something  altogether  new  to  him 
to  offer  these  little  attentions  to  a  woman. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Gretchen  eagerly. 
"How  lovely  they  are!  To  think  of  having 
roses  so  early  in  the  year ! " 

She  fastened  them  in  her  dress,  all  save 
one  little  bud,  which  she  handed  to  him  : 

"Tou  must  at  least  share  your  gifts," 
she  Bsii ;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  robbed  you." 

He  took  it  from  her  hand,  and  placed  it 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat 

"  I  fear  I  look  even  more  underical  than 
my  wont,"  he  said.  "  But  I  have  an  excuse 
now.  We  must  dip  into  something  more 
unfragrant  and  dreary  in  the  way  of 
streets.  This  is  a  short  cut  to  the  Piazza 
della  Botonda,  and  that  is  our  destination. 
Have  I  told  you  that  the  Pantheon  is  the 
only  really  ancient  edifice  in  Rome  in 
perfect  preservation  t  The  decorations  have, 
of  course,  been  replaced,  but  the  building 
itself  has  remained  intact" 

"  And  is  it  very,  very  oldt " 

"It  dates  from  twenty-seven  vears  before 
Christ  It  was  a  Pagan  temple  once,  and 
you  will  see  the  very  niches  that  used  to 
contain  the  statues  of  the  heathen  deities." 

"Ah  !  Rome  is  wonderful,"  she  said 
below  her  breath ;  and  then  they  walked 
on  in  slience  through  the  cross  lane  which 
led  them  to  Lunghio's  Fountain,  and  across 
the  busy  Piazza,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
stands  that  great  stately  circle  the  like 
of  which  the  world  does  not  hold.  Its 
beauty  has  decayed;  its  coffered  ceiling 
has  been  robbed;  its  marbles  and  porticoes 
are  discoloured ;  it  bears  on  every  side  the 
marks  of  those  rough  and  warring  ages  that 


have  desecrated  its  sacred  glories ;  bat  it 
stands  calm  and  immoveable  amidst  the 
signs  of  time,  with  the  eye  of  Heattt 
looking  through  its  open  dome  like  a  riknt 
witness  of  men's  worship,  and  men's  folliei. 

"How  much  one  has  heard  of  tbit 
open  dome  ! "  said  Adrian  Lyle,  a»  he 
stood  beside  Gretchen,  and  looked  op  it 
the  blue  sky,  forming  its  own  roof  to  thu 
strange  temple.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  idea- 
is  it  not  1  To  kneel  here  and  see  the  eje 
of  Heaven  b^t  upon  your  worship;  to 
watch  the  rain-clouds  drop  their  tevfiil 
tribute,  and  the  flee^  vapours  sweep  acrosi 
that  space  of  blue,  like  white  doves'  wiogi, 
that  carry  prayers  to  Heaven — truly  this  ii 
a  place  where  one  might  worship  withoot 
thought  of  man's  ministrationa  Peihape 
the  ancients  were  wiser  than  we  1  Think 
of  them  labouring,  dreaming,  tndmi^, 
worshipping  under  the  pure  heavens,  in 
the  pure  air,  and  then  look  at  us— their 
followers — the  outcome  of  a  modem 
civilisation ! " 

"  Only,"  said  Gretchen  softly,  as  his  eyei 
turned  to  the  niches  once  sacred  to  Venus 
and  Mars,  to  Apollo,  to  the  sacred  Himtrea 
of  the  Woods,  or  later,  to  the  great  Cssir 
himself;  "only  theirs  was  a  fake  wonhip^ 
so  you  said." 

"  Perhaps  not  more  false  than  many  a 
one  the  world  still  owns,"  he  answered 
bitterly.  "We  call  our  gods  by  other 
names,  but  we  lay  our  hearts  at  iJieir 
feet  just  the  same.  We  are  very  weak, 
and  very  untrustworthy  creatures,  even  at 
our  best," 

"  I  should  not  think  yon  were  weak,"  said 
Gretchen  simply,  as  shetumedhereyestohis 
face — ^a  face  with  grand  lines,  and  lustrous 
eyes,  and  lit  by  noble  and  unselfish  pv* 
pose  :  a  face  to  be  remembered  long,  long 
after  the  mere  colouring  or  outline  of  a&r 
handsomer  one  had  faded  from  her  memoij. 

"I !— "  he  started  and  coloured.  "Indeed 
you  mistake :  I  am  weak,  verv  weak.  Do  not 
fall  into  the  commcm  error  oi  supposing  tbt 
my  profession  puts  me  beyond  the  ^ale  oi 
ordinary  humanity.  It  does  nothing  of 
the  sort  The  priesthood  may  elevatethe 
soul,  but  the  grosser  clothing  of  the  body 
weights  it  just  as  heavily  as  if  no  such 
priesthood  existed.  Try  as  we  may,  the 
best  of  us  cannot  get  rid  of  the  tnnim^ 
of  the  body,  until  age  or  death  has  chiUed 
the  blood  and  set  Sie  throbbing  poleea  at 
rest  for  evermore." 

He  turned  and  moved  slowly  en 
towards  the  high  altar.  Tapers  were 
burning  there  in  the  solemn  gloom;  the 
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&bt  odour  of  incense  still  floated,  mist-like 
above  the  golden  cross ;  around,  in  a  mighty 
circle,  lay  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Gretchen  followed ;  bat  as  her  eyes  caught 
the  sacred  symbol,  the  force  of  habit^  or 
some  stronger  feeling,  overcame  her;  she 
tank  down  on  her  Imees  and  bowed  her 
hsad  in  reverent  sUenc&  Adrian  Lyle 
watched  her.  So  yoong,  so  fair,  so  child- 
like— ^fit  emblem  inaeed  of  thatholy  woman- 
hood shrined  in  Baphael's  hearty  and  sacred 
to  his  genius,  here,  where  his  memory  is 
immortalised  and  his  mighty  spirit  laid  to 
lestl 

She  roee  at  last  and  turned  to  him ;  her 
eyes  humid  and  her  cheeks  flashed,  her 
1^  tremulous  with  emotion. 

**  I  am  so  happy,"  she  said;  ''and  when 
one  IB  hsppy  it  is  surely  right  to  give 
tbaite  for  it  every  hour  one  lives,  for, 
oQuatwm  indeed,  Heaven  might  deem  us 
angmtofaL" 

'Tou  are  right,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  al- 
most  humbly.  ''But  few,  indeed  know 
how  to  receive  happiness  in  your  spirit 
We  take  it  as  our  right,  even  as  we  resent 
sorrow  as  an  injustice.  The  Heaven  who 
deals  both  may  well  call  us  diankless." 

"  Ton  see,"  she  went  on  as  she  walked 
by  his  side  to  where  those  two  brief  lines 
form  tht  noblest  epitiq[»h  to  the  noblest 
genius  Fame  has  ever  crowned— ^"  when 
one  has  had  sunshine  all  one's  life  one 
scarcely  heeds  it ;  but  when  the  sunshine 
breaks  suddenly  over  a  long,  long  gloom, 
how  one  loves  it,  and  wonders  at  it,  and 
prices  it.  That  is  how  I  feel  since  I  have 
been  so  hqppy." 

"You  were  not  happy,  then,"  he  said 
hesitatingly,  "before  —  before  you  met 
Kenyon  I ^ 

'*  Oh,  no,"  and  a  look  almost  of  terror 
came  into  liie  clear,  deep  eyes.  "  No  one 
loved  me,  no  one  wanted  me.  I  was  always 
lonely,  and  often  very,  very  sad.*' 

"Then,  why  did  they  wish  to  prevent 
your  marriage  I "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"  They  did  not  like  the  English,"  she 
answered,  "and  Neale  is  English;  and 
then,  as  I  told  you  before,  they  had 
promised  me  to  the  Convent." 

"  And  you  ran  away,"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
mechanically. 

He  was  threading  the  mazes  of  the  old 
doabt,  here  in  this  strange  sanctuary,  be- 
fore those  saoied  and  sainted  shrines,  as 
be  had  done  b^ore  on  the  blue  waters  of 
Venice,  and  amidst  the  dusky  streets  of 
Borne. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  I  ran  away.'' 


"  Where  were  you  married  I "  he  asked, 
pausing  suddenly  and  looking  straight  at 
the  sweet  child-face  and  candid  eyes;  bat 
his  lips  paled  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
asked. 

Her  face  neither  paled  nor  flushed  be- 
neath that  sudden,  sharp  scrutiny. 

"  We  went  to  Vienna,"  she  said  simply. 
"  We  i(ere  married  there  by  a  priest." 

"  In  a  churcht "  asked  Adrian  Lyle. 

"No;  in  a  room." 

"  But  Kenyon  is  not  of  your  country  or 
religion,"  he  cried  stormily;  then  paused 
as  he  saw  the  wonder  in  her  face. 

"What  does  that  matter  1"  she  said. 
"  Love,  such  love  as  ours — that  is  a  real  mar- 
riage, so,  Neale  always  says,  more  sure 
and  sacred  than  a  thousand  laws  could 
make  it" 

"  My  innocent  ohfld" — it  was  almost  a 
groan  that  escaped  Adrian  Lyle's  lips, 
seeing  how  that  one  doubt  had  sprung 
into  a  hydra-headed  monster,  with  fangs 
that  fastened  close  and  sharp  upon  his  very 
heart  He  could  not  wake  her  from  her 
trance  of  peace  and  happiness ;  he  could 
not  thrust  the  cruelty  of  shame  and 
worldly  reasoning  into  this  pure  paradise 
of  dreams ;  he  could  not  say  to  her — "  your 
marriage  is  a  mockery,  and  your  lover 
knows  it."  No,  not  one  or  any  of  those 
things  could  he  do,  and  yet  he  knew  that 
somewhere,  close  at  hand,  lay  a  duty  sharp 
and  terrible ;  a  duty  that  laid  claim  to  his 
honour  as  a  man,  his  function  as  a  priest. 
He  had  solved  his  doubt;  he  had  set 
it  at  rest,  for  the  certainty  of — whati 
Such  pain,  such  horror,  such  sufleriug,  as 
never  yet  had  touched  his  life,  save  in  the 
impersonal  shadow  of  others'  woes — woes 
that  had  laid  claim  to  his  ministry,  his 
patience,  his  compassion,  but  never  to  his 
own  actual  participatioa 

The  steady  inner  light  of  the  man's  own 
lofty  standard  of  morsJity  burned  clear  and 
bright  before  him  now.  For  him  there 
were  but  two  paths  to  follow — the  right 
or  the  wrong;  two  paths  which  he  had 
ever  set  before  the  erring  and  the  weak ; 
and  these  two  faced  him  now  with  their 
signal-posts  of  doom  on  the  one  hand,  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  on  the  other.  Could 
he  bid  these  young  feet  stray  on  towards 
the  frowning  precipice,  heedless  and  blind  ? 
Or  could  he  stay  them  with  sharp  and 
sudden  warning  that  should  hurl  all  joy 
and  peace  of  life  aside,  and  show  what 
lay  beyond  the  brightness  and  beauty  of 
the  flower-strewn  path  ? 

He  turned  aside — ^he  moved  away  with 
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harried  steps  to  where  that  calm  pure  eye 
of  Heaven  looked  down  through  the  open 
roof.  It  was  veiled  and  darkened  now. 
Thick  banks  of  cloud  had  gathered  over- 
head, the  sharp  patter  of  rain-drops  fell 
upon  the  dome,  and  some  touched  his  face 
like  tears  that  consecrated  the  baptism  of 
sorrow. 

At  that  instant,  timidly  as  a  child  might 
have  crept,  she  crept  to  his  side ;  innocently 
as  a  child  might  have  touched,  she  touched 
his  hand.  **Why  have  }ou  gone  awayl" 
she  said ;  "  have  I  said  anything  to  offend 
you  ? " 

The  look,  the  touch,  the  voice  tried  to 
the  utmost  his  self-control — sweeping  out 
of  his  mind  the  purer  aspirations,  the 
indefinite  character  of  feelings,  which  his 
heart  alone  should  have  known.  All  that 
there  was. in  him  of  manhood — ^manhood 
unaroused,  untouched  as  yet  by  the  rapture 
of  a  woman's  presence — sprang  to  life  as 
flame  from  fire,  and  he  trembled  like  a  leaf 
as  his  eyes  sank  before  her  own. 

**  Offended  me — ^no,"  he  said  almost 
roughly.  *'  Only — only  .  .  .  .  "  and  he 
broke  off  abruptly.  His  rapid  glance  took 
in  the  solitude  of  the  great  temple.  Not 
a  creature  was  there  but  an  old  cripple, 
kneeling  at  one  of  the  side  altars— -deaf 
and  blind  to  all  but  her  own  devotions. 

**  Tell  me,  child,"  he  said  quickly,  "you 
have  said  you  are  happy — happy  in  every 
houi:  you  live.  Can  you  imagine  that 
there  could  be  for  you  any  joy  in  life  tiiat 
showed  you  a  duty  too  stern  and  severe  for 
happiness ;  that  parted  you  from  love ; 
that  was  all  renunciation  and  suffering  and 
struggling,  with  but  one  reward  at  last 
—Heaven  ] " 

*^  You  speak  as  the  priests  used  to  speak," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  an  awed 
and  paling  face.  **  You,  preach  too,  their 
doctnnes  of  renunciation — self-^sacrifice — 
joylessness — oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Lyle,  1  could 
not  bear  that.  1  could  not,  indeed.  lam 
not  good,  I  know ;  but  oh,  do  let  me  be  a 
little  .happy  while  I  may  !  You  cannot 
mean  that  I  should  give  up  what  I  have  only 
just  found.  Oh  !  no,  no.  I  have  vowed 
myself — ^given  myself — I  cannot  undo  what 
is  done.  I  cannot  live  if  you  tell  me  I 
must  go  back  to  the  darkness  and  gloom — 
tho  loneliness  and  pain." 

Her  eyes  dilated,  her  breath  came  quick 
and  fast,  she  faced  him  there  beneath  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  with  the  tears  of  Heaven 
falling  on  her  brow.  "What  do  you  mean  V* 
she  said,  and  her  voice  shook.  "  You  look 
so  pale  and  stem;  you  frighten  me." 


The  innocent  words  smote  him  like  a 
blow.  With  a  terrible  effort  he  recovered 
himself: 

"  Frighten  you  t  Heaven  forgive  me,"  he 
muttered,  and  passed  his  hand  acron  his 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  painful  vision. 
"  My  child,''  and  his  voice  grew  sweet  and 
tender  like  some  strange  strain  of  moaic  lo 
her  ear,  "  go  your  way  ;  be  happy  while 
you  can.  It  is  the  greatest  gift  the  gods 
bestowed  on  mortals;  it  is  the  greatest 
gift  that  our  Qod  holds  as  his,  Hearen 
knows.  I  should  be  little  better  than  a 
murderer  to  slay  before  you  what  yoor 
heart  cherishes  as  its  life — ^aye,  dearer  than 
its  life.  A  great  love  is  pure,  let  the  woild 
say  what  it  will  Only  " — and  hia  roiee 
grew  stem,  and  his  eye  flashed  as  it  met 
the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  hers— *'0Diy, 
I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  give  you  one  word  of 
warning.  Others  have  loved  like  yoo, 
trusted  like  you,  yet  have  found  lore  a 
false  idoL" 

"  And  you  think,"  she  said  slowly,  "  dnt 
I  might  find  that  also  f " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  think,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  save  that  life  is  not  the  garden 
of  roses  you  imagine  it  ...  .  and  I  have 
told  you  no  one — no  one — ever  treads  its 
paths  without  suffering  or  without  pain." 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  she  said  softly,  "  aolo&g 
as  he  loves  me.  I  can  never  be  alone,  and 
never  unhappy,  while  I  have  him." 

Adrian  Lyle  was  silent,  too  deeply 
moved  for  speech.  Yet  a  voice  seemed  to 
whisper  in  his  ear:  "You  are  shiiUng 
duty.  How  do  you  know  that  this  eool 
may  not  be  requured  at  year  hands;  that 
for  sake  of  a  moment's  pitiful  weeJmees 
you  may  not  be  called  to  account  in  that 
dread  Hereafter,  of  which  you  speak  eo 
confidently  to  others  f '' 

And  while  the  torment  and  the  doabt 
still  held  him  silent,  a  sadden  little  lift 
came  in  the  darkened  clouds ;  through  the 
vaulted  dome  there  sped  a  tiny  shaft  of 
sunliebt,  and  touched  the  bright  head  and 
trouUed,  serious  eyes  of  Gretchen. 

He  saw  it,  and  she  saw  it,  and  ihm 
eyes  met,  and  the  gloom  faded  from  hie 
owa 

"It  is  an  omen,''  he  said,  ''The  wn- 
shine  has  dispelled  fear.   Let  us  accept  it" 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  she  took 
it,  and  stood  there  looking  up  at  his  bo® 
trustfully  as  a  child  who  seeks  instoctioo. 

"  Will  you  always  be  my  friend  T  ahe 
said.  "I  feel  so  safe  and  strong  when 
with  you.  But  perhaps  "—as  she  aaw  a 
slight  change  in  lus  face — "I  ought  not  to 
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ask  that    We  must  part.    And  how  could 
I  expect  yoa  to  remember  me  9 " 

"I  BhidI  always  do  that^"  he  said  very 
gendy — "  always.  And  as  for  beine  your 
friend,  if  it  depended  on  myself  I  should 
only  too  readily  assent;  but  your — ^hus- 
band^does  not  like  me ;  and  perhaps  one 
day  he  will  like  me  still  less.  I  have  that 
to  Bay  which  must  be  said  ere  I  can  sleep 
in  peace.  No ;  do  not  look  so  disturbed.  I 
wiU  not  quarrel,  I  promise  yon." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  she  faltered,  and 
the  cdoqr  left  her  cheek  in  sudden  fear. 

**  There  is  no  need,"  said  Adrian  Lyle. 
"  Yoa  have  called  me  your  friend.  I  will 
do  joa  at  least  one  service  for  honour  of 
the  name ;  and  then " 

"  Then  f  she  questioned,  as  her  hands 
dropped  from  his  unconscious  hold. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  gaiety, 
"  we  win  go  our  separate  ways  on  the  jour- 
ney of  life,  and  I  will  wish  you  Ood-speed. 
Ba^^he  added  solemnly,  "  n  at  any  time — 
in  any  time  of  trouble,  sorrow,  need — ^you 
wish  for  me,  or  feel  that  my  presence  can 
in  any  way  dispel  a  difficulty,    clear  a 
doobt^  or  sooUie  an  hour  of  suffering,  you 
need  but  speak  a  word  and  I  will  come  to 
yonr  side ;  and  all  that  lies  in  man's  power 
to  do  for  a  fellow  mortal  I  will  do  for 
yoa." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  very  low,  but 
with  an  earnestness  solemn  as  his  own ;  '*  I 
will  remember." 


CHRONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 

Ross  was  the  land  of  the  Mackenzies — 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  aU  the 
Highland  clans-^and  the  county  sUll 
remains  the  most  purely  Gaelic  in  its  popu- 
lation. The  eastern  part,  indeed,  contains 
a  strong  contingent  of  Lowlanders ;  but 
the  hiUs,  the  glens,  and  the  shores  of  the 
innumerable  lochs,  where  they  have  any 
inhabitants  at  aU,  are  occupied  by  a  Gaelic- 
Bpeaking  race.  As  for  Cromarty,  it  is  so 
completely  mixed  up  with  Koss,  that  no 
one  attoiwts  to  treat  it  as  a  separate 
county,  nie  little  patehes  of  Cromarty, 
which  are  aown  up  and  down  the  rugged 
expanse  of  Boss,  bear,  no  doubt,  their 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  some  Celtic 
Principality,  the  memory  of  which  is  other- 
wise lost  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
flavour  of  originality  about  the  tewn  of 
Cromartv.  as  it  lies  on  the  extremitv  of 


the  peninsula,  shaped  like  a  spear-head, 
which  is  almost  enclosed  in  the  deeply- 
recessed  fiords  about  it.  There  is  no  otiiet 
such  curious  indentetion  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Britain  as  that  finrmed  by 
the  winding  arms  of  the  giant  Firth  of 
Moray  ;  and  wild  and  strange  is  the  aspect 
of  Cromarty,  with  the  brown  precipices 
that  bridge  round  the  coast,  where,  in 
stermy  weather,  the  breakers  dadi  up- 
wards u\  masses  of  foam  a  hundred  foet  or 
more  in  height ;  and  the  strange  eminences 
to  north  ana  south,  known  as  the  Suters, 
or  Cobblers,  of  Cromarty.  At  the  extreme 
point  of  the  headland  a  lighthouse  flashes 
forth  ite  cheerful  ray,  visible  for  thirteen 
miles  at  sea,  a  beacon  of  safety  to  the 
sterm-tossed  mariner — for  the  Bay  of  Cro- 
marty, to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  ike 
safest  and  most  commodious  roadstead  on 
the  coast:  the  only  one  of  ito  kind,  indeed, 
among  these  capes  of  storms  and  ship- 
wrecKs. 

The  entire  peninsula  of  Cromarty  was 
a  Lowland  settlement,  ruled,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  Urquharte,  whose  feudfd 
stronghold  rose  behind  Uie  old  town.  It 
is  a  town  which  has  known  many  vicissi- 
tudes, now  rising  to  comparative  import- 
ance, again  almost  deserted,  with  haU  ito 
houses  falling  to  ruhis,  but  with  a  tough 
vitality  about  it  that  preserves  it  from 
utter  decay.  And  this  tough  vitality  is 
shared  by  the  inhabitante  of  the  district. 
Nowhere  are  there  so  many  old  people^ 
active  and  cheerful  in  the  extremity  of 
aga  Hugh  Millar,  one  of  the  iUnatrious 
children  of  Cromarty,  speaks  of  a  woman 
still  alive  in  the  forties  of  the  present 
century,  who  remembered  hearing  the 
cannon  from  Culioden,  and  described  the 
general  terror  at  the  sound — so  ominous 
and  dreadful  as  it  rumbled  over  tiie 
placid  Firth  and  echoed  among  the  clifGs. 
Notable,  too,  were  the  people  for  a  certain 
hardy  thrift  that  distinguished  them  from 
their  Highland  neighbours.  A  Cromarty 
fire  is  one  that  is  spark  out;  and  there  is 
an  old  joke  about  the  key  of  the  peat- 
chest  wych  a  Cromarty  farmer  entrusted 
to  his  daughter,  with  injunctions  to  brine 
out  a  turf  and  a  half,  and  make  up  a  good 
fire.  More  thui  once  the  peninsula  was 
ravaged  and  pillaged  by  the  Highland 
clans,  and  the  claims  for  compensation, 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth,  conse- 
quent upon  a  general  raid,  show  the 
wealth  of  the  community  in  cattle  and 
general  plenishing. 

A  stronfir-headed.  clever  familv  were  the 
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Urqnharts  of  Cromarty,  of  whose  castle, 
by  the  town,  only  the  sreen  mound  now 
remain&  Li  the  days  of  the  civil  wars  the 
head  of  the  family  was  Sir  Thomas 
[Jrqahart,  a  whimsical  genius,  who,  in  his 
solitary  tower  at  Cromarty,  devoted  his 
days  to  study  and  research.  A  voluminous 
writer  was  Sir  Thomas,  although  only  a 
small  proportion  of  his  works  were  ever 
published.  He  translated  Rabelais  as  a 
relaxation  from'^his  severer  studies.;  and  as 
a  first  step  towards  the  diffusion  of  his 
philosophy  through  the  world  in  general, 
he  invented  a  universal  language,  which 
might  have  been  the  model,  it  is  said,  for 
the  chemical  notation  now  in  use.  But  Sir 
Thomas  was  also  a  warrior,  and,  like  a 
loyal  ELnight,  when  his  King — Charles  the 
Second — recently  crowned  at  Scone,  de- 
manded his  services,  he  followed  him  on 
his  English  expedition,  carrying,  among 
his  other  heavy  baggage,  three  huge  trunks 
crammed  with  manuscripts,  the  corpus  of  a 
hundred  works,  written,  or  at  all  events 

Elanned,  by  Sir  Thomas,  on  almost  every 
ranch  of  human  knowledge.  When  the 
loyal  Knight  sallied  forth  to  Worcester 
fight,  he  left  his  trunks  of  manuscripts 
in  his  lodgings  in  the  city.  Sir  Thomas  was 
taken  prisoner  and  hurried  away  to  the 
Tower,  and  Cromwell's  victorious  soldiers 
pillaged  the  lodgings  of  the  Royal  officers 
at  their  leisure  Sir  Thomas's  precious 
trunks  were  rifled,  and  the  manuscripts 
were  tumbled  into  the  gutter,  or  served  to 
light  the  pipes  of  the  Roundhead  soldiery. 
A  few  of  the  manuscripts  fell  into  careful 
hands,  and  were  eventually  restored  to  Sir 
Thomas.  One  of  the  lost  manuscripts,  it  is 
hinted,  contained  a  description  of  the  first 
germ  of  the  steam  engine ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  if  we  may  conjecture  this  par- 
ticular document  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  the 
claim  of  that  nobleman  to  be  one  of  the 
originators  of  that  great  invention,  might 
fairly  be  transferred  to  the  Chief  of  Cro- 
marty— but  there  is  great  virtue  in  an  "  if." 
Our  sorrow  for  the  hitherto  unrecognised 
result  of  Cromwell's  crowning  mercy  may 
be  mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  Sir 
Thomas's  researches  seem  all  to  have  led 
to  one  general  conclusion,  namely,  that  he 
himself  and  the  Urquharts  were  the  bead 
of  the  famOy  of  Japhet,  the  outcome  of 
the  wiedom  and  prophecy  of  all  the  ages 
past. 

Long  known  in  the  folk-lore  of  seamen — 
a  strange  and  curious  lore  in  which  the 
traditions  of  Arabs,  Greeks,  Scandinavians, 
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and,  indeed,  of  all  seafaring  races,  seem  to 
be  mingled — ^was  the  Diunond  Bock  d 
Cromarty,  a  patch  of  rock  upon  the  soalh 
Sutor,  which  was  said  to  glow  at  ni^t 
with  mystic  radiance,  in  a  dear,  beacon- 
like flame,  which  shipmen,  passing  from 
foreign  parts  concluded  must  mark  the 
shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  cell  of  some  holy 
hermit  In  the  daytime  nothing  to  account 
for  this  brilliance  could  be  seen,  and  many 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  hit  upon 
the  exact  spot  which  contained  this  mar- 
vellous talisman.  At  last  an  English  Cap- 
tain— ^it  is  always  these  gross -mind^ 
English  Captains  who  break  these  defioite 
cobwebs  of  f aiiy  spells  —  an  EngM 
Captain  incubated  the  notion  of  definitely 
fixing  the  position  of  the  Diamond  Bock. 
He  was  a  Cinque  Ports  man,  no  doaht 
from  the  coast  whose  white  diii  log- 
gested  the  germ  of  the  plan  and  tb 
means  of  its  execution.  The  Captain  had 
caused  to  be  fashioned  sundry  cannon-baUs 
of  chalk,  and  coming  to  the  rock  at  njghl 
he  opened  fire  upon  the  mystic,  lamli«nt 
flame.  But  the  spirits  will  not  be  bom- 
barded in  such  rude  fashion,  and  at  the 
first  discharge  the  light  disappeared,  and 
it  is  said  has  never  more  been  seen. 

Many  other  traditions  of  Cromarty  were 
collected  and  recorded  by  Hugh  Millar, 
who,  to  his  scientific  distinction,  added  a 
sympathetic  love  for  the  popular  mytho- 
logy of  his  native  district.  Much  of  ttiii 
is  the  common  property  of  the  race  to 
which  we  belong ;  but  here  is  a  story  witii 
peculiar  features,  which  throws  a  li^t 
akin  to  that  from  the  Diamond  Bock,  bat 
is  not  to  be  despised  on  that  account,  upon 
the  origin  of  those  archaeological  pozdes— 
the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland. 

Such  a  fort — and  a  very  fine  example  of 
the  kind — stands  on  the  summit  of  Knock- 
ferril,  in  Cromarty.  It  was  once  occu- 
pied by  a  giant  tribe  of  Fions,  who  had 
built  the  fort  for  the  security  of  their 
wives  and  children ;  for  the  Fions  lived  by 
hunting,  and  it  was  the  duty  and  privflege 
of  every  grown  man  of  the  tribe  to  follow 
the  chase  wherever  it  might  lead.  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  legend,  by  the  way, 
of  old  people,  and  we  may  conclude  either 
that  the  Fions  never  grew  old,  or  that 
they  were  driven  by  tiie  stem  laws  of 
necessity  to  put  away  those  who  had  be- 
come useless  members  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  youths  of  the  tribe,  who  bore 
the  sobriquet  of  Garry,  was  always  a 
laggard  in  the  chase.  He  was  abflost  a 
dwarf— hardly  fifteen  feet  high— deformed 
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and  incapable    of   apeed,  alihoagh   vast 

Btrength    resided    in   his   sinewy   arma. 

Amo^  a  coUmj  of  smiths  he  wonld  haye 

been  King;  bnt  here  he  was  only  an  object  of 

denaion,  the  butt  of  the  whole  c(Hnmiinity, 

and  especially  of  the  women.  One  day  the 

hunt  was  eucried  far  afield,  and  Grarry  fell 

bdiindas usual,  and,  weary  and  dissatisfied, 

letamed  to  EnocUerril,  and  fell  asleep 

on  ODd  of  its  grassy  slopes.     Here  he  was 

diBOOvered  by  one  of  the  women  from  the 

foit,  who  l»OQght  out  the  whole  sisterhood 

to  lao^  at  the  sleeping  loni    The  youth's 

long  hair  spread  out  upon  the  turf  sug- 

gelled  to  the  mocking  women  a  cruel  tricK. 

Thej  fastened  his  luxuriant  locks  by  in- 

nomerablepegs  to  the  grass,  and  retired  to 

I  conyenient  distance  to  arouse  him  at  th^ 

leisme  irith  a  shower  of  sticks  and  stones. 

The  strogglsB  of  the  youth  as,  tethered  by 

the  head,  he  stroye  in  vain  to  arise,  were 

gMM  with  shouts  of  cruel  laughter  by 

women  and  children.  Furious  with  passion, 

Gany  exerted    his  great    strength    and 

wrenched  his  head  from  the  ground,  leaving 

half  his  hair  and  a  portion  of  his  scalp 

apon  the  grass.    Then  the  whole  shrieking 

tribe  rushed  in  dismay  to  the  fort,  pur- 

sned  by  Garry,  now  maddened  by  nge 

and  pain.    The  door  was  barred  against 

him,  but  Garry,  seining  live  embers  from 

the  fires  that  were  bumiog  around,  set 

%ht  to  the  wooden  roof  of  the  endoeure. 

Flames  soon  roared   on    high,  and  the 

wretdied  inmates  rushed  to  the  entrance 

and  struggled  in  vain  to  escape.      For 

Gany  held  the  door  against  them,  held  it 

against  the    maddened   pressure  oi   the 

crowd  within,  till  ere  long  screams  and 

prayers  were  no  longer  heiod,  and  silence 

was  broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  furnace 

heat  witfiin.    Then  the  miserable  Garry 

tamed  and  fled. 

The  Fiona  were  hunting  on  the  hill  of 
Ni^  far  away  <m  the  other  side  of  the 
iirtb,  when  they  saw  a  vast  column  of 
bbck  smoke  rising  from  the  direction  of 
their  homes.  With  fear  at  their  hearts 
they  stoode  back  over  hill  and  dale, 
leaping  the  Firth  with  the  aid  of  their  long 
hunting  poles,  but  when  they  reached  their 
fort  on  Knockferril,  there  was  nothing 
left  of  their  homes  and  dear  ones,  but  a 
heap  of  glowing  embers  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiery  funuice ;  the  heat  of  which  had  fiised 
the  Cyclopean  stones  and  covered  them 
with  tiie  vitreous  glaze  which  still  bears 
witness  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Fiona.  But 
Garry  they  purraed  by  the  tracks  he 
had  left  in  his  flieht«  overtook  him  in 


Glengarry,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
tore  him  limb  from  limb.  But  the  catas- 
trophe was  fatal  to  the  Fiona.  None  were 
left  to  perpetuate  their  race;  and  though 
they  continued  for  a  while  to  hunt  among 
the  hills,  yet,  lonely  and  despairing,  they 
died  one  after  another,  and  left  no  vestiges 
of  thefr  existence,  except  the  grassy  fort  on 
Knockferril 

On  the  same  peninsula  of  Cromarty  lies 
Fortrose,  (me  of  tne  earliest  points  d'appui  of 
the  Scottish  Kines,  in  the  land  of  the  Gael : 
now  a  pleasant  little  watering-place,  with 
the  ruins  of  its  CaUiedral,  ancient  but  small, 
upon  a  neighbouring  heath.  There  is 
Ferintosh  too,  or  Farmtosh,  which  Thack- 
eray raised  to  a  Marquisate  in  the  ''  New- 
comes,"  but  which  had  really  carious 
privileges  and  immunitieB  connected  with 
Its  early  Celtic  toisach — such  as  an  im- 
munity from  the  visits  of  the  exciseman 
— ^which  continued  down  to  the  year 
1786,  when  the  Government  bought  up 
the  right  of  the  free  distilling  of  whiskey 
for  twenty  thousand  pounda.  This  par- 
ticular privilege  indeed  is  said  to  have  oer  ii 
granted  to  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  for  his 
services  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  in  the 
'45 ;  but  the  privileges  of  Ferintosh  were 
in  reality  far  more  ancient,  and  the  grant 
was  only  a  confirmation  of  what  in  practice 
already  existed.  Officially,  indeed,  it  must 
be  noted  that  Ferintosh  belongs  to  the 
county  of  Nairn,  but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  treat  it  according  to  its  local 
position. 

Dingpvall,  again,  is  in  Boss,  although  on 
the  diore  of  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  an 
altogether  charming  nook,  surrounded  by 
rich  fertility,  such  as  puts  to  flight  aU 
preconceived  notiona  of  the  barren  North. 
Close  by  is  Strathpeffer,  with  its  mineral 
springs,  like  a  German  bath  town  among 
^e  Imls;  and  Castle  Leod,  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  Mackenzies,  built  by  one  Sir  Boderick 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  altogether  quaint 
and  wonderful  in  its  storied  height,  its  tur- 
rets, its  many  windows,  and  grizzled  walls, 
surrounded  by  rich  grass  lands  on  the  flank 
of  a  round-topped  Ull.  Close  by  is  a  stone 
which  records  an  eiq»loit  of  the  Munroes, 
who  carried  off  a  Lady  of  Seaforth, 
together  with  the  house  she  lived  in — 
wattle  and  dab— upon  their  shoulders. 
The  Mackenzies  pursued  and  rescued  their 
Lady,  inflicting  terrible  loss  among  the 
Munroes,  who  afterwards,  so  says  tradition, 
ndsed  the  stone  ^uded  to  in  memory  of 
their  dead.  The  Lady  of  Seaforth  is  now 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  we  may 
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appraise  the  changes  that  time  has  wToap:ht 
if  we  picture  anyone  trying  to  carry  o£f  Her 
Grace's  house  in  such  a  rough-and-ready 
way. 

Another  Lady  of  Seaforth  is  chronicled 
by  Sir  Bernard  Burke ;  the  Lady  whose 
Lord  stayed  so  long  in  Paris,  and  who 
caused  ihe  family  seer,  the  famous  Ken- 
neth Oure,  to  show  her  in  the  magic 
bowl  what  my  Lord  was  about  just  then. 
The  sight  of  her  husband's  gay  doings  so 
enraged  the  Lady  of  Seaforth  that  the 
too  faithful  seer  was  hanged  there  and  then 
by  her  Ladyship's  command,  leaving  bebind 
him  a  malediction  which  seems  curiously 
to  have  been  worked  out. 

The  lonely  coasts  of  Cromarty  Firth  are 
now  threaded  by  the  Highland  Railway, 
and  a  station  at  Tain,  otherwise  Baile 
Dhuthaich,  gives  ready  access  to  the  shrine 
of  Duthac,  to  which  Scottish  Elings  were 
wont  to  make  long  and  laborious  pil- 
grimages. St.  Duthac,  according  to  the 
authoritiesi  was  bom  at  Tain  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  ruined  chapel, 
built  of  rude  granite  blocks,  is  said  to  be 
the  actual  site  of  his  birthplace.  Duthac 
went  to  Ireland,  then  the  seat  of  learning 
and  island  of  the  saints,  and  died  at 
Armagh,  A.D.  1065.  The  fame  of  his 
sanctity  reached  his  native  town,  and  a 
couple  of  centuries  after  his  death  his 
remains  were  translated  to  Tain  with  due 
honour.  Tain  became  known  as  a  free 
town  under  the  direct  protection  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  girth  about  St.  Duthac's 
shrine  formed  one  of  the  most  hallowed 
sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  To 
St.  Duthac's  fled  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Kobert  Bruce,  when  the  shelter  they  had 
found  in  Kildrummie  Castle  proved  un- 
tenable. 

Throw  Ros8  richt  to  the  jfirth  of  Tane* 
But  that  travele  they  mad  in  vane. 

For  the  long  arm  of  King  Edward  reached 
the  fugitives  even  here.  The  Earl  of  Eoss 
was  induced  to  break  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
hand  over  the  fugitives  to  the  English  King. 
Again  the  sanctuary  was  broken  by 
Macneil  of  Creich,  who,  pursuing  his  foes 
into  the  very  cbapel  of  St.  Duthac,  seems 
to  have  had  scruples  as  to  violatiog  the 
sanctity  of  the  altar,  but,  by  way  of  a  com- 
promise, burnt  the  roof  over  their  heads, 
and  efiectually  disposed  of  them.  For  this 
deed,  however,  he  was  executed  by  King 
James  the  First,  not  so  much  for  the 
murder  as  the  sacrilege.  Political  refugees 
found  a  safer  asylum  within  the  girth  of 
Tdin,    and  William    Lord  Creichton,  in 


trouble  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Third,  lived  at  Tun,  in  sanctuary,  for 
several  years  without  molestation.  Bal 
James  the  Fourth  was  the  great  pafcnmof 
St.  Duthac  Whether  it  was  that  ths  saint  in 
early  life  had  behaved  badly  to  his  father, 
and  had  lived  to  repent,  and  that  the  King 
thus  hoped  for  favourable  regard  for  his  own 
penitence,  is  only  a  matter  of  surmise,  tor 
a  complete  history  of  the  private  life  of  St 
Duthac  has  escaped  our  researches ;  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  became 
the  way  was  long  and  d^cult,  and  the 
place  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  hii 
other  favourite  shrine  of  St.  Niman'8,in 
Galloway — anyhow,  whatever  the  caaee^ 
King  James  for  twenty  years  never  failed 
to  visit  St  Duthac's  at  least  onceajear. 
He  was  there  in  the  very  year  of  Flodden, 
and  the  English  ballad  writers  who  cekp 
brated  that  eventful  day,  did  not  forget  to 
reproach  the  Scotch  and  their  King  with 
their  devotion  to  "  Dofi&n,  their  demi-god  d 
Boss." 

James  the  Fifth  set  himself  to  walk  bare- 
footed to  the  shrine,  at  all  events  part  of 
the  way,  and  a  foo^ath  over  a  bog  etill 
bears  the  name  of  the  King's  path,  and 
certainly  the  route  seems  the  most  con- 
venient for  a  barefooted  procession. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Duthac  went  downm 
the  days  of  the  Scottish  fief ormation,  viA- 
out  much  being  heard  of  it  Stray  pOgrimi 
from  the  Highlands  continued  to  visit  it 
for  long  after ;  and,  even  now,  the  groond 
about  we  old  chapels  of  the  saint  is  in  high 
esteem  for  burials.  But  there  is  nothmg 
in  the  more  modem  history  of  Tain  tha( 
rises  above  the  general  level 

A  somewhat  dead  and  desert  le?el, 
indeed,  here  forms  the  neck  of  Sootland,aBd 
you  may  pass  from  one  side  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  without  meeting  anything, 
save  perhaps  an  old  woman,  or  a  donkey 
with  a  load  of  peat  Kor,  indeed,  is  there 
anything  remarkable,  as  far  as  we  know, 
connected  with  Ullapool  and  Loch  Broom, 
apart  from  the  general  history  of  ti» 
district,  although  we  name  of  the  Sommer 
Isles  calls  forth  pictures  of  hal^on 
nests  floating  among  warm  and  placid  seas, 
that  the  reality  scarcely  justifies.  Bat  for 
an  example  of  a  kirk  minister  among  the 
Highlands,  we  may  call  up  the  memoiy  of 
James  Robertson,  of  Loch  Broom,  meaning 
the  districts  round  about  the  lodii  for  on 
this  western  coast  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
the  land  after  the  water.  Hie  latter  being 
often  the  most  fertile  and  profitable  part  of 
the  human  heritage. 
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James  Eobertson  began  life  almoet  si- 
malianeouBly  with  the  eighteenth  century, 
haying  been  born  In  1701 ;  and,  no  doubt, 
passed   with    credit    through    his   proba- 
tionary stages    to    the  settled    ministry. 
He  soon  became  known  to  his  parishioners 
as  Uie  powerful  minister,  not  so  much  for 
his  sermons   and    exhortations,  although 
these  were  no  doubt  of  the  best,  as  for  his 
personal  qualities,  his  strength  and  athletic 
habits,  all  calculated  to  earn  and  maintain 
the  respect  of  the  rude  Highlanders  about 
him.    On  one  occasion  he  was  officiating 
for  a  friend  at  Feam,  when  the  roof  of  the 
church  fell  in,  and  the  whole  fabric  became 
a  wreck;  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  was 
giving  way  under  the  pressure,  threatening 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  congregation, 
when  Bobertson,  like    another    Samson, 
took  the  end  of  the  stone  upon  his  dioulder 
and  supported  that  part  of  the  fabric  till 
his   fziends  had    escaped.     On    another 
oocsaioo,  a  little    misunderstanding  with 
some  of  his  flock,  was  rectified  by  the 
jl  mmuter's  personal  gifts.    The  misunder- 
standing began  in  t^s  way.    One  Donald 
Mackenzie  had  a  child  whom  he  naturally 
wtthed  to  have  baptized.     In  the  practice 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  it  is  the  parent  who 
is  catechised  as  to  his  religious  Knowledge. 
Donald  proved  to  be  groauy  ignorant,  and 
was  referzed  to  his  studies.     The  High- 
lander brooded  oyer  the  matter,  and  made 
op  his  mind  that  the  minister  should  baptize 
m  child,  whether  he  would  or  no.    He 
persuaded  another  Mackenzie  to  help  him 
in  the  enterprise,  and,  with  the  child,  they 
waylaid  the  minister  and  insisted  on  his 
performing  the  office.  The  minister  refused, 
the  Highlanders  persisted ;  a  scuffle  began, 
and  the  Highlanders  were  getting  so  de- 
cidedly the  worst  of  it,  that  Donald  in  a 
fory  drew  his  dirk,  and  slashed  the  minister 
over  the  ann.  But  in  spite  of  his  wound  the 
minister  gave  the  pair  a  beating,  and  sent 
Donald  home  to  study  his  Catecbusm  agaia 
When  Kobertson  heard  that  the  Prince 
had  hinded  in  the  '45,  he  found  the  greater 
part  of  Us  flock  making  ready  to  joui  him 
As  a  minister  he  was  naturally  strong  for 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  did  all  he 
could  to    persuade   his  flock  to  remain 
qnietiy  at  homa    All  was  of  no  use,  and 
for  many  months,  and  during  the  early 
successes  of  the  Prince,  Bob^tson's  posi- 
tion was  of  some  danger,  as  he  was  looked 
npon  by  many  of  his  neighbours  as  no 
better  thui  a  (Government  spy.      As  it 
happened,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the 
HanoTerian  part?  some  service. 


Few  men  had  done  more  harm  to  the 
Prince's  cause  than  Forbes,  of  Calloden,  as, 
by  his  influence  among  the  Highland  chiefs, 
he  had  caused  many  of  them  to  remain 
neutral  He  was  still  working  hard  for  the 
side  which  he  shrewdly  judged  the  stronger, 
when  the  Jacobites  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  him.  Culloden  House  was  surrounded, 
and  Forbes  owed  his  escape  to  the  timely 
warning  of  a  Highlander,  whom,  in  his 
former  capacity  of  advocate,  he  had  saved 
from  the  gallows.  A  great  dinner,  or 
supper  rather,  was  fixed  for  the  evening  on 
which  the  Jacobites  had  proposed  to  appear 
as  uninvited  guests.  All  the  preparations 
went  on,  the  house  was  brillianuy  illumi- 
nated, the  pipers  played  in  the  courtyard. 
But  in  the  meantime  Forbes  and  his  friend 
Lord  Loudon  had  quietly  stolen  away. 
The  only  place  of  safety  they  could  reach  was 
in  Sutherland,  and  the  only  way  open  was 
through  the  heart  of  the  Highland  country, 
which  was  most  bitterly  hostila  But  thanks 
to  Bobertson,  with  whom  they  managed  to 
conmiunicate,  they  and  their  followers  were 
safely  passed  through  the  most  dangerous 
districts;  and  presently  the  victory,  or 
disaster,  of  Calloden — so  much  depends  on 
the  point  of  view  from  which  one  looks 
at  such  things  —  put  them  entirely  at 
their  ease.  In  gratitude  for  Bobertson's 
services,  Forbes  and  his  friend  introduced 
him  to  the  victor  of  Culloden,  with  many 
flattering  encomiums.  The  Duke  was  most 
affable.  You  might  have  thought  the 
minister's  fortune  was  made.  With  the 
happy  tact  and  gracious  consideration  that 
distinguished  his  family.  His  Highness  pre- 
sented the  poor  minister  with  twelve  stands 
of  arms,  to  be  distributed  among  his  well- 
thinking  friends  1 

But  Uie  minister  now  had  played  his  part 
of  Loyalist.  Henceforth  he  was  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  poor  misguided  members  of 
his  flock,  who  were  lying  in  prison  in  Lon- 
don, far  away  from  home,  and  friends,  and 
from  any  kindly  hand,  awaiting  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  law.  The  good  man  travelled 
seven  hundred  miles,  by  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous ways,  and  reached  London  just  in 
ume  to  hear  one  of  his  parishioners.  Hector 
Mackenzie,  condenmed  to  death.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  Crown  had  given  him  a  right  to 
intercede  for  its  victims.  He  lef c  no  stone 
unturned,  and  at  last  got  a  promise  from 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  his  friend's 
life  should  be  spared.  But  he  was  told 
that  the  Duke's  promises  were  sometimes 
forgotten,  and,  finding  that  no  reprieve 
arrived,    he   foueht  his  way  once  more 
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through  ante-chambers  and  secretaries  to 
the  Dake's  presence.  The  Dake  confirmed 
his  promise,  and  affably  offered  his  hand. 
There  was  no  danger  of  his  foi^etting  any 
more,  as  Eobertson  grasped  the  proffered 
hand  in  his  awful  fi&t,  and  wrong  it  in  all 
the  strength  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion. 

''You  shall  have  himl  you  shall  have 
him  !  '*  cried  the  poor  Duke,  with  tears  in 
his  voice  and  in  his  eye& 

Then  Mr.  Eobertson  offered  himself  as 
Gaelic  interpreter  for  the  trials  then  pend- 
ing, and  thus  was  able  practically  to  act 
as  advocate  for  the  poor  prisoners  who 
knew  no  English,  as  well  as  to  give  a 
dexterous  and  favourable  turn  to  such  evi- 
dence as  was  proffered  in  the  vernacular. 

Soon  after,  when  his  merciful  mission 
was  nearly  ended,  and  he  was  about  to  re- 
turn home,  he  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
Thames  in  a  wherry,  when  he  heard  a 
doleful  voice  address  him,  in  Gaelic,  from 
a  prison  hulk  upon  the  river : 

'*  Oh,  Master  James,  Master  James,  are 
you  going  to  leave  me  here  1 " 

It  was  Donald's  voice — the  Mackenzie 
who  had  shown  such  animosity  about  the 
baptism. 

;*Ah,  Donald,  Donald  1"  replied  the 
minister,  in  the  same  language,  '*  do  you 
remember  the  day  of  the  dirk )  " 

Still  more  plaintively  came  the  reply : 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  James,  this  is  a  bad  place  to 
remember  in." 

The  minister,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  liberation  of  his 
old  assaOant,  who  was  about  to  be  shipped 
to  the  plantations. 

The  chief  stronghold  of  the  Mackenzies, 
EC  long  the  dominant  clan  in  Eoss,  was  the 
Castle  of  Eilan  Donan,  on  an  island  in  the 
entrance  to  Loch  Duich,  still  an  imposbg 
ruin,  and  inhabited  up  to  1719,  when  it 
was  partly  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  an 
English  man-of-war.  And  this  attack  upon 
EUan  Donan  is  connected  with  an  almost 
forgotten  episode  t)f  the  struggles  of  the 
Jacobites  for  the  restoration  of  their 
Prince. 

The  affair  was  a  small  one,  and  yet  it 
was  the  outcome  of  a  strong  and  formidable 
league,  which  really,  for  the  moment^  made 
the  throne  of  King  G«orge  unsteady. 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  had  been  in 
it,  who  hated  George  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  He  had  himself  designed,  per- 
haps, to  lead  the  expedition,  but  he  had 
been  killed  the  year  befora  The  Czar 
Peter  had  joined  the  plot,  and  Alberoni 
also,  on  beha]f  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 


A  fleet  and  army  were  to  be  launched  upon 
England — a  second  Spanish  Armada. 

Again  the  boisterous  gales  favoured 
the  island.  The  invading  squadron  was 
dispersed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  two 
frigates  alone,  with  some  four  hundred 
Spanish  soldiers  on  board,  sailed  into  the 
appointed  meeting-place  on  Loch  Alsh 

According  to  the  restricted  plan  adopted, 
the  forfeited  Earl  of  Seaf orth,  the  head  of 
idl  the  Madcenzies,  was  to  raise  his  dan 
and  protect  the  landing  of  the  army. 
The  Mackenries  would  not  rise ;  but  the 
Macraes  obeyed  the  signal  of  their  chief. 
The  clans  were  ready  enough,  but  the  army 
had  dwindled  woefully  to  four  hundred 
men;  and  a  far  superior  force  of  Kojal 
troops  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
decisive  battle — for  battle  there  was — came 
off  in  Glenshiel.  Eob  Boy,  it  is  said,  was 
among  the  combatants.  His  business  was 
to  attack  the  Hanoverians  in  the  rear, 
when  they  were  engaged  in  front  with 
the  main  body.  But  Eob  attacked  too 
soon,  and  was  beaten  off  before  the  others 
began.  The  Spaniards  were  surprised,  and 
laid  down  their  arms  in  a  body,  and  the 
Highlanders,  after  defending  their  breast- 
work gallantly  for  some  time,  concluded 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  vanished 
among  the  mists. 

The  attachment  of  the  clansmen  for  their 
chief  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Ma^ 
kenzies,  in  a  very  emphatic  fashioa  The 
Commissioners  of  Forfeited  Estates  ap- 
pointed one  Mr.  Eoss,  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  collect  the  rents  of  the 
Seaf  orth  estates.  As  he  rode  oat  to  his  rent 
audit  at  Strathglass,  Mr.  Boss,  with  pe- 
culiar prudence,  changed  horses  with  hia 
•on,  and  sent  the  young  man  on  in  front  to 
reconnoitre.  The  tenants  wore  gathered 
in  the  glen,  and,  taking  the  young  man  for 
his  father,  they  discharged  their  guns  in  a 
volley,  and  the  poor  victim  of  paternal 
soUcitude  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The 
real  Simon  Pure  prudently  turned  back. 
But  the  wonderful  part  of  the  business 
was  that  the  tenants  all  paid  their  rents 
regularly  from  year  to  year  into  the 
hands  of  Mnrchison,  of  Ouohtertyre,  the 
agent  of  their  banished  Lord,  who  regularly 
remitted  them  to  the  ezila 

My  Lord  was  a  man  little  worthy  of  such 
devotion,  and  repaid  his  agent's  attachment 
with  the  basest  ingratitude.  A  descendant 
of  this  Murohison  was  the  celebrated  geo- 
logist, who  has  erected  a  monument  com- 
memorative of  his  ancestor's  fidelity  uid 
its  result — a  broken  heart,  which  carried 
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him  to  the  grave — on  a  green  spot  over- 
looking the  Bound  of  Kyle  Akin,  familiar  in 
tiie  route  of  Mr.  MacBrayne's  steamers. 

The   skong  attachment  of   the   Mac- 
kenziea  to  their  chiefs  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  tiiat   in    origin    these   were 
not  Gaels  at  all  or  Mackenziee,  bat  an 
intmsiye    Norman    family,    of    the    race 
of  the  faithless   Irish    Greraldines,    who 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  district  from  some 
Scottidi  Kuig,  who  gave  away  what  was 
certjonly  not  his  to  bestow.    And  with 
t^  strong  castle  of  Eilan  Donan,  and  the 
territory  of  Kmtail,  defended  by  its  moun- 
tain IwrrierB,    they   soon   obtained   the 
homage  of  the  neighbouring  clans,  and 
soon  m  their  wise  family  policy  became 
more  Gaelic  than  the  Gaels  themselves. 

We  mnat  give  but  a  flying  notice  to 
Applecrosa,  where  St    Maebrubha,  from 
Ireland,  foonded    a    convent    after    the 
Colmnban  pattern    in    673,    which  sub- 
sequently became   the  seat   of  an  here- 
ditary Abbot — ^rather  an  anomalous  dignity, 
bot  snch    were    the    fashions    of    the 
Coldeea    Then  there  is  Loch  Maree,  with 
its  fonr-and-twenty  islets;  and  that  par- 
ticolar  islet  with  we  spring  that  restores 
reason  to  the  insane,  and  has  other  mystic 
properties. 

The  Danish  Prince,  too,  should  be  men- 
tioned, and  the  Irish  Princess,  whose 
attendants  re-enacted  the  Grecian  legend, 
and  hoisted  the  black  flag  instead  of  the 
white  one,  leading  the  expectant  bridegroom 
to  drown  himself  in  the  loch.  A  pleasant 
legend  for  a  summer^s  dive  among  tiie  deep 
bine  waters  of  the  fairy  lake  1 


OSCULATION. 


The  subject  of  this  article,  as  stated 
above,  is  osculation;  and  osculation  is — 
"not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,"  as 
Mr.  Snagsby  would  say — kissing.  Far- 
ther definition  is,  we  take  it,  unneoessary. 
Kisses,  according  to  Sam  Slick,  are  like 
creation,  because  they  are  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  are  venr  good.  Another 
wag  says  they  are  like  sermons  —  they 
reqnire  two  heads  and  an  application. 
An  mgenious  American  grammarian  thus 
conjugates  the  verb :  "  Buss,  to  kiss ;  rebus, 
to  kitt  again;  pluribus,  to  kiss  without 
regard  to  number;  sillybus,  to  kiss  the 
hand  instead  of  the  lips;  blunderbus,  to 
kias  the  wrong  person;  omnibus,  to  kiss 
ervy  person  in  the  room ;  erebus,  to  kiss 
in  the  dark "    But  kissing:  baffles  all  at- 


tempts at  analysis,  and  Josh  Billings  is 
pretty  accurate  when  he  says  "that  the 
more  a  man  tries  to  analyse  a  kiss  the 
more  he  can't;  and  that  llie  best  way  to 
define  a  kiss  is  to  take  ona"  Eosses  lend 
themselves  readily  enough  to  classification, 
many  and  varied  as  they  are,  and  differing 
in  land,  firom  the  impassioned  salute  of 
the  lover  to  the  perfunctory  kiss  bestowed 
upon  the  greasy  Court  Testament.  But 
with  such  a  classification,  tiiough  interest- 
ing enough,  we  have  not  here  to  do ;  we 
purpose  to  treat  the  subject  rather  his- 
torically than  analytically. 

The  **  British  Apollo,"  when  asked  why 
kissing  was  so  popular,  what  its  benefit^ 
and  who  its  inventor,  replied:  "Ah, 
madam,  had  you  a  lover  you  would  not 
come  to  Apollo  for  a  solution ;  since  there 
is  no  dispute  but  the  kisses  of  mutual 
lovers  give  infinite  satisfaction.  As  to  its 
invention,  it  is  certain  that  Nature  was  its 
author,  and  it  began  with  the  first  court- 
ship." It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
time  when  kissing  was  unknown  in  this 
island,  and  yet  a  Scandinavian  tradition 
states  that  kissing  was  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Bowena,  the  beautiful  daughter 
ofHengist  In  Edwa^  the  Fourth's  reign  it 
was  usmd  for  a  guest,  both  on  his  arrival  and 
at  his  departure,  to  kiss  his  hostess  and 
all  the  ladies  of  her  family.  Again,  in 
Henry's  time,  when  Cavendish  visited  a 
French  nobleman  at  his  own  ch&teau,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  at  the  head  of  her 
maidens  thus  greeted  him :  "  For  as  much 
as  ye  be  an  Englishman,  whose  custom  it 
is  in  your  oonntey  to  kiss  all  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  without  offence,  and  although 
it  be  not  so  here  in  this  realm,  yet  will  I 
be  so]  bold  as  to  kiss  you,  and  so  shall  all 
my  maidens."  Erasmus,  grave  and  staid 
sdiolar  as  he  was,  writes  enthusiastically 
of  the  practice :  "  If  you  go  to  any  place 
you  are  received  with  a  kias  by  all ;  if  you 
depart  on  a  journey  you  are  dismissed  with 
a  kiss ;  you  return — ^kisses  are  exchanged ; 
they  come  to  visit  you — a  kiss  the  first 
thing ;  they  leave  you — you  kiss  them  all 
round.  Do  they  meet  you  anywhere — 
kisses  in  abundance.  I^tstly,  wherever 
you  move,  there  is  nothing  but  kisses — and 
if  you  bad  but  once  tasted  them  1  how  soft 
they  are  1  how  fragrant  1  on  my  honour 
you  would  not  wish  to  reside  here  for  ten 
years  only,  but  for  life ! " 

We  find  in  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
that  the  Constable  of  Spain  bestowed  a  kiss 
upon  each  of  Anne  of  Denmark's  maids  of 
honour  "  acoordinsr  to  the  custom  of  the 
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country,  any  neglect  of  which  is  taken  as 
an  affiront."  Bunyan,  the  immoital  tinker, 
strongly  reprobated  the  practice  wMch  had 
grown  to  such  lengths,  and  asked  its 
defenders  '*  why  they  made  baulks  1  Why 
they  saluted  the  most  handsome,  and  let 
the  ill-favoured  ones  go ) "  In  France  the 
custom  found  great  favour,  and  has  lingered 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  our  country. 
To  an  Englishman,  fall  of  his  insular 
reserve,  there  is  something  unmanly  in  the 
wey  men  at  a  public  riolway  station  in 
France  salute  each  other  upon  both  cheeks ; 
and  yet  in  England  itself  it  was,  at  one 
time,  the  recognised  form  of  salutation, 
so  much  so  that  we  find  Rustic  Sprightly 
complaining  to  the  Spectator  of  a  courtier 
who  merely  contented  himself  with  a 
courtly  bow,  instead  of  kissing  the  ladies 
all  roimd  upon  entering  the  room.  But 
not  only  was  it  usual  for  a  gentleman  to 
kiss  a  lady,  but  it  was  ceremonious  for  the 
sterner  sex  to  thus  salute  each  other.  In 
Wesley's  Journal,  dated  June  16th,  1758, 
we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  a 
description  of  a  duel  between  two  officers 
at  Limerick :  "  Mr.  B.  proposed  firing  at 
twelve  yards,  but  Mr.  J.  said,  *  No,  six  is 
enough.'  So  they  kissed  one  another  (poor 
farce !),  and  before  they  were  five  paces 
asunder,  both  fired  at  the  same  instant." 

Hone,  in  his  quaint  old  Table-Book,  gives 
an  account  of  a  curious  kissing  festival  held 
in  Ireland:  "On  Easter  Monday,  several 
hundred  of  young  persons  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Portsferry,  County 
Down,  resort,  dressed  in  their  best^  to 
a  pleasant  walk  near  the  town  called 
'The  Walter.'  The  avowed  object  of 
each  pwson  is  to  see  the  fan,  which 
consists  in  the  men  kissing  the  females 
without  reserve,  whether  married  or  single. 
This  mode  of  salutation  is  quite  a  matter 
of  course ;  it  is  never  taken  amiss,  nor 
with  much  show  of  coyness.  The  female 
must  be  ordinary  indeed  who  returns 
home  without  having  received  at  least  a 
dozen  hearty  busses." 

Kissing  under  the  mistletoe  is  a  custom 
of  very  remote  origin,  and  a  practice  too 
common  to  be  dealt  with  here,  though  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  known  that,  owing 
to  the  licentious  revelry  to  which  it  gave 
occasion,  mistletoe  was  formerly  excluded 
by  ecclesiastic  order  from  the  decoration 
of  the  Church  at  Christmas-time.  Hone 
tells  us  that  there  was  an  old  belief,  that 
unless  a  maiden  was  kissed  under  the 
mistletoe  at  Christmas  she  would  not  be 
maiTi5a  during  the  ensuing  year. 


In  the  ceremcmial  of  betrothal  a  kk 
has  played  an  important  part  in  aevend 
nations.  A  nuptiid  kiss  in  church,  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  marriage  serviee,  ii 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Yoric  Miasal  aad 
the  Sarum  Manual  In  the  old  play  of 
The  Insensate  Countess,  by  Marston,  ocean 
the  line : 

The  kisae  thou  gav'st  me  in  the  Chorcb,  here  take. 

It  was  also  considered  an  honour  to  be  the 
first  to  kiss  the  bride  after  the  ceremony,  I 
and  all  who  would   might  contend  for  > 
the  prize.     In  The  Collier's  Wedding  bjr 
Edward  Chicken,  we  read : 

Four  ruBtic  fellows  wait  the  while 
To  kiss  the  bride  at  the  church  stiTe. 

When  ladies'  lips  were  at  the  lerrice 
of  all,  it  became  usual  to  have  fnennt- 
scented  comfits  or  sweets,  of  whi£  we 
find  frequent  mention.  In  Massbger^B 
Very  Women  occurs  the  following : 

Faith !  search  our  pockets ;  and  if  you  find  then, 
Comfits  of  amber-grease  to  help  our  kisues, 
Conclude  us  faulty. 

When  kissing  was  thus  a  common  civiliiy 
of  daily  intercourse,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  should  find  its  way  into 
the  courtesies  of  dancing ;  and  thus  we 
learn  that  '<a  kiss  was,  anciently,  the 
established  fee  of  a  lady's  partner."  Li 
a  Dialo^e  between  Custom  and  Veritie, 
concermng  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Dancizig 
and  Minstrelsie,  printed  by  John  Allde, 
is  the  following  verse  : 

But  some  reply,  what  fool  would  daunoe» 
If  that,  when  daunoe  is  doone. 

He  may  not  have  at  ladye*s  lips 
That  which  in  daunce  he  woon  ? 

In  The  Tempest  this  line  occurs : 

Curtsied  when  you  have  and  kissed. 

And  Henry  says  to  Anne  Boleyn : 

Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  omt» 
And  not  to  kiss  you  I 

While  thus  quoting  Shakespeare,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  me  the  pretty 
pleading  for  a  kiss  of  Helena  to  to 
boorish,  churlish  husband : 

I  am  not  worthy  of  tlie  wealth  I  own  ; 
Nor  dare  I  say  tis  mine ;  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  moat  fain  would  stetl 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

What  would  you  have? 

Something;  and  scarce  so  much p— nothing.  Ib* 

deed — 
I  would  not  teU  you  what  I  would,  roy  lord,— 

faith,  yes- 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Brand,  in  his ''  Popular  Antiquities,"  talk 
us  that  the  custom  of  kissiog  in  dsnciqg 
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is  Btill  prevalent  in  many  paits  of  the 

oonntry.     "When  the  fiddler  thinks  his 

young  couples  have   had  masic  enongh, 

he  makes  his  instrument  squeak  out  two 

notes,  which  all  understand  to  say,  '  Kiss 

her!'"    The  author  himself  has  seen  at 

a  ooontry   ''Feast"  the  panting,  bucolic 

Bwains   claim    this  privilege  from    their 

blushing  partners.    In  the  Spectator  for 

May  the  seventeentii,  Number  Sixty-seven, 

is  the  following  comment  upon  a  letter 

communicated  :    "I  must  confess,  I  am 

linJd  that    my  correspondent  bad    too 

mueh  reason  to  be  a  little  out  of  humour 

at  the  treatment  of  his  daughter ;  but  I 

eondade  that  ho  would  have  been  much 

more  lo,  had  ha  seen  one  of  those  kissing 

danees  in  which.  Will  Honeycomb  assures 

me,  thsy  are  obliged  to  dwell  almost  a 

I  ndnnjbe  on  the  Fair  one's  lips,  or  they  will 

I  be  too  qniek  £or  the  music,  and  dance 

qdteootoftime." 

Id  BmiA  the  Easter  salutation  is  a 
JoHL  £ich  member  of  the  famQy  salutes 
the  otim;  chance  acquaintances  on  meet- 
ing Uis;  principals  Uss  their  employes ; 
ibe  General  kisses  his  officers;  the 
offions  Mm  their  soldiers ;  the  Czar  kisses 
hii  family,  retinue,  courts  and  atten- 
dants, and  even  his  officers  on  parade, 
the  sentmels  at  the  palace  gates,  and  a 
adect  party  of  private  soldiers — probably 
elaborately  prepared  for  this  ''royal 
alnte."  In  other  parts  the  poorest  serf, 
meeting  a  high-born  dame  in  the  street, 
has  bat  to  say  "  Christ  is  risen,"  and  he 
will  receive  a  kiss  and  the  reply  "  He  is 
risen  trulv." 

In  Finland,  according  to  Bayard  Taylor, 
the  women  resent  as  an  insult  a  salute 
open  the  UpB,  A  Finnish  matron,  hearing 
of  onr  English  custom  of  kissbg,  declared 
that  did  her  husband  attempt  such  a  liberty, 
she  would  treat  him  to  sucha  box  upon  the 
ears  that  he  should  not  readily  forget 

In  Iceland  illegitimate  and  illicit  kissing 
had  deterrent  penalties  of  great  severity. 
For  kissing  another  man's  wife,  with  or 
without  her  consent,  the  puniiJmient  of 
ezdosion  or  its  pecuniary  equivalent  was 
awarded.  A  inau  rendered  himself  Uable 
for  kissing  an  unmarried  woman  under 
legal  guardianship  without  her  consent; 
and  even  if  the  lady  consented,  the  law 
leqoired  that  every  kiss  should  be  wiped 
oat  by  a  fine  of  three  marks,  equivalent  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  ells  of  wadmal,  a 
quantity,  we  are  told,  sufficient  to  furnish 
s  whole  ship's  crew  with  pilot  jackets. 
Tndy  such  kisses  were  expensive  luxuries. 


The  .code  of  Justinian  says  "that  if  a 
man  betrothed  a  woman  by  the  kiss,  and 
either  party  died  before  marriage,  the 
heirs  were  entitled  to  half  the  donations, 
and  the  survivor  to  the  other  half;  but 
if  the  contract  was  made  without  the 
solenm  kiss,  the  whole  of  the  espousal 
gifts  must  be  restored  to  the  donors  and 
their  heirs-at-law." 

Kissing  in  many  religions  has  played  its 
part  as  a  mark  of  adoration  or  veneration. 
In  Hosea  xiiL  2,  speaking  of  idolatry,  we 
find  the  sentence:  *'Let  the  men  that 
sacrifice  kiss  the  calves."  Again,  the  dis- 
contented prophet  is  told  that  even  in 
idolatrous  Israel  there  are  seven  thousand 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  to  Baal, 
"and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed 
hino."  The  Mohammedans,  on  their  pious 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  kiss  the  sacred  black 
stone  and  the  four  comers  of  the  Kaaba. 
The  Bomish  priest  kisses  the  aspe^illum, 
and  on  Palm  Sunday  the  palm.  Kissine 
the  Pope's  toe  was  a  fasluon  introduced 
by  one  of  the  Leos,  who  had  mutilated  his 
right  hand  and  was  too  vain  to  expose 
the  stump. 

Kisses  have  been  the  reward  of  genius, 
as  when  Voltaire  was  publicly  kissed  in 
the  stage-box  by  the  young  and  lovely 
Duchesse  de  Yillars,  who  was  ordered  l^ 
an  enthusiastic  pit  thus  to  reward  the 
author  of  Merope.  In  politics  they  have 
been  used  as  bribes,  as  in  the  famous 
Eatanswill  election  of  the  *' Pickwick 
Papers,"  and  also  in  a  still  more  famous 
election.  For  when  Fox  was  contesting 
the  hard-won  seat  at  Westminster,  the 
beautiful  Dndiess  of  Devonshire  offered  to 
kiss  all  who  voted  for  the  great  statesman. 
And  fully  as  famous,  and  perhaps  in  a 
better  cause,  was  the  seU-denying  patri- 
otbm  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Gk)rdon, 
who,  when  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish 
regiments  had  been  sadly  thinned  by 
cruel  Badajoz  and  Salamanca,  turned  re- 
cruiting sergeant^  and  to  tempt  the  gallant 
lads  placed  the  recruiting  shilling  m  her 
lips,  firom  whence  who  would  might  take 
it  with  his  own. 

Kisses  in  our  own  day  have  their  penal- 
ties  if  they  should  be  too  rudely  poached. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  kissing  a  lady  with- 
out her  will  and  permission  is  a  common 
assault  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
and  it  is  no  unconunon  thing  to  see  in  the 
daQy  police  reports  cases  where  a  too 
susceptible  gentleman  has  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  "  crushing  the  ripe  cherries  "  of 
a  ladv's  Una. 
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There  was  once  a  jovial  vicar  who  was 
such  a  glutton  for  kissing,  that  when  he 
obtained  the  wished-for  kis8|  far  from 
satisfied,  he  asked  for  a  score ;  and  then — 

Then  to  that  twenty  add  a  hundred  more ; 
A  thousand  to  that  hundred ;  so  kiss  on 
To  make  that  thousand  up  a  million ; 
Treble  that  million,  and  when  that  is  done. 
Let's  kiss  afresh,  as  when  we  first  begun ! 

The  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Self-Inter- 
preting Bible,  had  courted  the  afterward 
Mrs.  Brown  for  six  and  a  half  years 
before  the  following  conversation  took 
place: 

"  Janet,  weVe  bin  acquainted  now  six 
year  an'  mair,  an'  IVe  ne'er  gotten  a  kiss 
yet.  D'ye  think  I  might  tak  one,  my 
bonnie  lass  1 " 

"Just  as  you  like,  John,  only  be  be- 
comin*  an*  proper  wi'  it." 

"  Surely,  Janet,  we'll  ask  a  blessin' ! " 

The  blessing  was  asked,  and  the  kiss 
taken,  and  the  unusual  delight  took  his 
breath  as  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Heigh,  lass  1  but  it's  gude  I  Noo  let 
us  return  thanks  ! "  and  in  six  months  they 
were  married. 

With  this  anecdote  we  will  close,  or  the 
proverbially  sentle  reader  will  have  lost  his 
patience,  and  will  pronounce  anything  but 
a  blessing  upon  our  efforts,  for  kisses  upon 
paper  are  but  a  hollow  mockery. 


WE   TWO. 

But  then,  you  see,  I  love  him.    Just  that— love. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  one  little  bit 
What  the  word  means  ?  you  favoured  ones,  who  rove 

Down  beaten  paths  with  aU  things  smooth  and 
fit; 
With  no  false  note  to  jar  amid  your  airs : 

With  no  black  cloud  to  blot  your  sunshine  out ; 
Ko  yearning  want  to  madden  in  your  prayers ; 

^o  "Why?"  to  deepen  every  bitter  doubt. 

Easy  when  noonday  floods  the  clustered  flowers, 

When  wealth  and  world's  approval  gird  you  round, 
To  learn  the  fairy  tasks  of  smilinf?  hours, 

And  "  do  the  duty  "  fashioned  fair  when  found ; 
Passing  decorous  through  the  guarded  life, 

Giving  from  heaped-up  cofifers,  smiling  sweet ; 
Wondering  that  others  fret  so  in  the  strife ; 

Terming  each  woe  untasted,  '*  judgement  meet." 

"Friendship."    "affection,"    "fondness,"    pretty 
phrases ! 

Well  symbolling  the  fragile  things  they  mean ; 
L^  rosy  creepers  that,  'mid  grass  and  daisies, 

Twine  over  meadow  paths  a  graceful  screen ; 
Till  some  strong  foot  comes  crashing  from  the  hill. 

Treads  down  the  tendrils,  flings  the  flowers  apart. 
And  the  full  moonlight,  pitiless  and  chill, 

Glares  on  the  bare,  cold  path— the  barren  heart. 

But  Love  his  strong  vitality  asserts, 
^His  quenchless  power,  crush  it  as  you  may ; 
The  slow  rains  rot,  the  cruel  east  wind  hurts. 
But  the  rich  blooms  press  upward  to  the  day. 


Darling,  the  h(dy  bond  'twixt  you  and  me 
Is  pure,  and  strong,  and  prompt  to  do  and  due, 

As  when  we  knelt  beside  our  mother's  knee, 
And  learnt  from  her  sweet  lips  our  baby  prayer. 

Then,  in  the  golden  memories  of  our  ^outb, 

Sun  out  the  dreary  present's  gathering  storm ; 
Or  face  it  in  our  deep  love's  loyal  truth. 

And  a  fresh  link  from  troubled  hours  fonn ; 
Let  the  world  frown  or  shrink,  we  two  togetb(Br 

Can  surely  ride  o'er  wilder  waves  than  these ; 
Knowing  the  cyclone  brings  the  cloudless  weather. 

And  to  some  haven  roll  the  roughest  seas. 


k  NIGHT   WITH  THE  MACKEEBL 

FLEET. 

BY  AN  OLD  SHELLBACK. 

Other  people's  experience  is  weUenoogi^ 
but  I  like  to  get  mine  fiist  hand.  !mt 
maxim  of  oar  ancestors, ''  if  yon  want  aaj- 
thing  done  well,  do  it  yoorsalf ,"  is  as  tne 
now,  as  to  most  things,  as  when  it  wm 
first  written.  It  follows,  therefore  tbt 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  give  some 
reliable  information  on  the  rahjeet  d 
mackerel  fishing,  the  most  seiunUe 
thing  I  conld  do  was  to  start  off  to 
itamsgate  and  spend  a  night  on  board  i 
mackerel  boat.  To  form  a  resolatum  ii, 
with  me,  to  carry  it  ont ;  ao  I  proceeded 
to  Victoria,  caught  the  Granville  exj^eiB^ 
and,  in  a  little  over  two  hours,  was  luided 
at  Bamsgate.  I  dined  comfortaUy  at  the 
Albion,  finished  my  sherry,  went  on  the 
pier  for  a  stroll,  listened  to  a  yam  from 
Many  Thornton  at  the  watdihonaa, 
smoked  a  pipe  in  the  yerandah  overlook* 
ing  the  harbour,  and  then  retired  to  nj 
bed  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  jast 

Next  morning  I  was  np  betimes,  snd 
having  made  a  hearty  brei^ast,  thanks  to 
the  appetising  breeze  which  was  wsfted 
in  at  the  open  window,  I  started  in  eearoh 
of  a  skipper  who  woold  take  me  on  mj 
proposed  expedition.  Whoi  I  got  abreut 
of  the  powder-magazine  I  met  a  man  in  a 
red-tanned  slop,  who,  <m  seeing  me,  began 
to  grin  all  over  his  face,  and  who  starSed 
me  by  accosting  me  by  name.  I  returned 
the  salutation;  but  I  did  not  remember 
him  a  bit 

"  Don't  remember  me,  sir,  I  see,**  he 
went  on,  touching  his  cap.  ''  I'm  Daniel 
Merret.  You  lodged  with  my  wife  it 
Eastbourne,  in  the  Pevensey  Eoad." 

"Of  course  I  did,  Daniel,"  I  repUei 
"I  recognise  you  now.  How  is  thst 
excellent  woman  your  wife  f  " 

"  Nicely,  sir ;  nicely,"  he  replied. 

After  a  few  more  enquiries  I  came  to  the 
point: 
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"  Ton  are  joat  the  man  I  want/'  I  said. 
<*I  came  down  to  have  a  night  on  board  a 
mackerel  boat  Will  yon  take  me  in 
yonTB!  ** 

"  That  I  will,  sir,  and  welcome.  Can 
yon  be  ready  soon  after  one  o'clock!  " 

'*  Tea,  that  will  snit  me.  And  now  where 
is  yoor  boat,  and  what  is  her  name  !  " 

"  In  the  West  Gully,  air.  The  •  Polly ' 
she's  named — arter  the  missna — and  a 
liyeUer  little  craft  never  sailed." 

"  The  <  PoUy '  1  I  ahan't  forget,  Daniel 
One  o'dock  atiarp ! "    And  we  aeparated. 

To  eat  the  matter  ahorti  I  embarked  at 
the  tfane  apecified.  The  loga  were  hoisted, 
tiie  bow  and  stem  ropes  let  go^ 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  the  sky  was  clear, 
Thert  were  lots  of  people  upon  the  piior, 
But  never  a  one  gave  us  a  cneer 
As  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbour. 

The  wind  waa  about  weat-nor'-west, 
whieh,  wiwn  we  had  sot  through  the  old 
Cadd  Channel,  enabled  us  to  mn  o£f  with 
a  floiriDg  sheet.  Away  went  our  litUe 
enft  at  a  apanking  rate,  paat  the  manaion 
of  the  late  Sir  Mosea  Montefiore ;  paat 
Dampton  GTap  and  Broadataira;  paat  the 
Xorth  Sand  Head  lightship,  and  out  into 
the  open  aea.  It  waa  a  glorious  afternoon — 
I  iair  wind  and  a  bright  green  sea ;  the 
hloe  sky  above  and  the  aparkling  water 
beneath,  and  the"Polly"ploughingeaUantly 
over  the  waves.  The  aea  was  nul  of  life 
and  motion  ;  the  wide  sweep  of  Pegwell 
Bay  and  tike  North  Shore,  and  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Bamsgate,  were  fading  away 
ID  (he  distance ;  but  between  them  and  us 
waa  the  mackerel  fleet — aome  fifty  or  sixty 
boats  in  all,  their  tanned  aaOa  oontraating 
finely  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  auper- 
mcmnbent  sky.  Away  towards  the  North 
Foieland  and  in  the  Gull  Stream  there 
are  numbers  of  vessels,  from  the  f ull-ria^ed 
ship,  with  her  royals  and  skysails  alonTto 
the  little  trim  schooner  with  her  fore  and 
aft  canvas,  speeding  on  towards  her  port  in 
the  North.  The  scene  was  ever  changing, 
the  vessels,  with  their  snow-white  suls, 
paaaed  and  repassed,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
eoit  to  imagine  anytiiing  more  beautifhl  or 
more  exhilarating.  On  board,  the  crew  of 
the  "  Polly "  formed  a  picture  of  itself. 
Daniel  was  at  the  helm.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  the  very  embodiment  of  a 
bionsed  and  hardy  seaman,  while  the 
lemainder  of  the  crew,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  over  their  pipes,  were  picturesquely 
mi^ed,  and  snoring  fitfully.  I  fancied 
Daniel  would  like  a  snooze  as  well  as  the 
rest,  sol 


'*  Shall  I  take  her  a  little  while, 
Danielt" 

''  Well,  sir,  if  you  wouldn't  mind" 

When  I  had  taken  the  tiller,  he  lighted 
his  pipe  and  lay  down  with  the  rest  For 
about  ten  minutes  the  puffs  came  regu- 
larly, then  intermittently,  then  they  cea^d 
altogether,  and  he  was  aaleep  alao. 

I  waa  alone  with  my  thoughta,  what  they 
were  need  not  be  recorded,  except  to  aay 
that  they  were  not  of  a  light  or  irreverent 
character.  The  breeze  waa  freahening,  and 
the  little  craft  waa  bounding  on  over  the 
curling  seas,  dashing  the  salt  spray  from 
her  bows  as  though  ahe  was  instinct  with 
life. 

Preaently  the  man  neareat  me  rubbed 
hia  eyes,  and  began  to  look  about  hiuL 

''Looks  breezy,  that  it  do,  air,"  he 
aaid. 

"Yea,"  I  replied;  "if  we  get  much 
more  of  it,  we  ahall  have  to  reef  that  fore 
lug." 

"Well,  yea,  air."  And  then  he  pauaed, 
and  looked  at  me  ateadily.  Then  he  went 
on : 

"  Tain't  the  firat  time  aa  you've  had  a 
tiller  in  your  hand,  air,  I'll  awear" 

**  That's  true,"  I  replied.  "  I  waa  origi- 
nally bred  to  the  aea." 

"  Now,  waa  ye  t  And  Daniel  telled  me  aa 
how  you've  took  to  writing  atoriea,  and 
auch  uke." 

"That's  true  also,"  I  replied  "You 
see,  I've  knocked  about  in  almost  every 
sort  of  craft,  but  thia  ia  the  firat  time  I've 
ever  aailed  in  a  mackerel  boat." 

"  Then  you'll  have  a  fine  chance  of  seeing 
what  mackerel  fiahing  ia,  'cauae,  if  I'm  any 
judge  o'  weather,  we  ahall  have  plenty  o' 
wo»  this  night." 

"So  much  the  better,  my  lad,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  I'm  game  for  anything  abort  of  a 
calm,  and  there'a  not  much  chance  of  one 
this  trip." 

"  True,  air,"  he  replied,  "  you  may  take 
your  'davy  o'  that." 

By  thia  time  Daniel  had  had  hia  anooze, 
and,  waking  up,  ordered  the  boy  to  put  the 
kettle  on,  and  make  ready  for  tea. 

Tom  dived  down  below,  and  very  soon 
the  funnel  began  to  send  forth  volumes  of 
smoke. 

"  How  do  you  know  where  to  shoot  your 
netsT'  I  asked. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  ye,  sir," 
replied  Daniel.  "Some  people  have 
fancies  j  but  it's  all  chance  or  luck.  I've 
known  boats  not  far  apart,  when  one  ud 
have  a  ffood  catch  and  one  a  bad  'un." 
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After  a  time  the  skipper,  after  looking 
about,  decided  to  heave  to  till  it  was  time  to 
shoot  the  net?.  ]Sow,  Ijing-to  in  a  small 
craft,  with  a  heavy  chopping  sea,  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  a  landsman.  If  anything  can 
induce  a  man  to  cast  up  his  accounts  with 
Davy  Jones  it  would  be  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  now  placed,  and  I 
experienced  sundry  qualms,  not  of  con- 
science, but  of  the  stomach;  however, 
they  soon  passed  off,  and  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  save  my  character  as  an  old 
shellback,  which,  at  one  time,  was  in 
serious  danger. 

The  aspect  of  the  sky  was  becoming 
more  and  more  ominous.  The  declining 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  away  in  the 
west  a  bank  of  heavy  clouds  was  slowly 
gathering,  which  presaged  more  wind,  if 
nothing  else.  Into  this  dark  mass  the  sun 
slowly  disappeared,  shooting  out  red  angry 
beams  as  he  descended  into  the  gloom. 
Presently,  from  a  rift  in  the  sable  cbud, 
just  between  it  and  the  line  of  the  land, 
shot  out  horizontal  beams  of  blood-red 
lights  tingeing,  as  it  were,  the  waves  with 
streams  of  golden  blood.  Then,  as  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  land,  his  last  rays  flashed 
up  into  the  clouds  till  they  glowed  like 
masses  of  crimson  fire. 

The  shades  of  night  at  last  began  to  fall 
upon  us,  and  the  deck  was  cleared,  the 
hatches  opened,  and  the  crew  began  to 
shoot  the  nets.  Those  used  in  mackerel 
fi9hing  are  composed  of  fine  twine,  well 
tanned  and  oiled,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  action  of  the  salt  water.  Each  net 
is  twenty  feet  deep  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long;  the  meshes  beins;  in 
size  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  larger, 
and  the  upper  edge  is  well  corked  to  keep 
it  afloat.  At  certain  distances  apart  casks, 
painted  black,  tare  used,  to  show  to  other 
boats  and  passing  ships  the  line  of  the 
nets,  so  that  they  should  not  run  over 
them  and  destroy  them. 

The  "  Polly  "  was  put  before  the  wind, 
and  a  long  rope,  called  a  drift-rope  or 
mooring-line,  was  hauled  up  and  run  along 
towards  the  stem,  and,  as  she  saUed  away, 
the  nets  were  attached  to  it  and  passed 
out  into  the  sea.  When  all  were  paid 
out,  the  drift-line  was  shifted  from  the 
stem  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  she 
rode  at  it  as  though  she  had  been  at 
anchor.  The  nets  thus  deposited  hung 
suspended  in  the  water,  and,  according 
to  the  skipper's  reckoning,  extended  be- 
tween a  nule  and  a  half  and  two  miles  in 


lenffth.  The  fish,  roving  about  in 
dark,  get  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit 
the  heads  as  far  as  the  gill-covers  and 
pectoral  fins,  but  not  large  enough  to 
allow  the  thickest  part  of  the  body  to  pan 
through. 

There  was  now  nothing  more  to  do  till 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  skipper 
having  determined  not  to  haul  the  nets 
during  the  night 

''And  now,  Daniel,"  I  said,  '*I  want 
to  know  about  these  Frenchmen  atealing 
the  nets  t " 

**Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "there  ain't 
no  doubt  as  there  are  Frenchmen  as  do; 
but  when  we  lose  our  nets  they  lin't 
always  stealed  by  Frenchmen,  sometimei 
they's  cut  in  half  by  passin'  vessels;  ind 
I  wouldn't  say  as  we  ain't  got  no  thiem 
among  English  fishermen." 

**  I  suppose  that's  trae,"  I  said.  •<  Then 
are  black  sheep  in  every  flock ;  bat  I 
think  it's  not  itdr  to  set  down  all  she^  u 
black,  nor  yet  to  set  down  all  French 
fishermen  as  thieves." 

"  Course  not,  sir ;  besides,  the  French- 
men lose  nets  as  well  as  wa  Who  steals 
them  1 " 

"  Just  so.  I'm  glad  at  least  that  dtm 
English  fishermen  can  look  at  the  matter 
fairly.  Some  of  the  men  I  talked  to  thii 
morning  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  their 
heads  over  this  business." 

*<That  they  have,  sir,"  replied  DaiueL 
"  If  we  could  catch  a  Frenchman  stealing 
our  nets,  or  could  make  sure  as  we  hid 
catched  one  as  had,  I'd  say,  '  give  it  him 
hot;'  but  to  pitch  into  a  hinnocent mis, 
because  some  other  Frenchman  stole  yov 
nets,  isn't  fair.  But,  talking  about  wwi 
fair  and  what  isn't,  do  you  think  it 
right  as  the  Frenchmen  should  come 
into  Bamsgate  and  sell  their  fish,  and 
us  not  be  dlowed  to  do  the  same  in  their 
ports?" 

"No,  Daniel,"  I  replied,  "I  don't;  and 
I  think  the  Oovemment  ought  to  see  to 
this  and  have  it  altered." 

"So  do  ]^  sir.  What's  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  I  dcm't 
want  to  stop  the  Frenchmen  from  coining 
into  Saonsgate ;  but  if  there  is  a  flair  wind 
for  Calais  or  Boulogne,  I  want  to  ran  for 
it  instead  of  beating  up  to  Bamsgate,  and 
sell  my  fish  in  the  French  market  "Why 
not  1 " 

By  this  time  it  was  blowing  half  a  gale; 
but  the  *<  Polly "  rode  at  her  nets  like  a  duck. 
As  there  was  now  nothin^i:  to  do  and  nothing 
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to  see,  Daniel  snggested  that  I  ahoold  go 
below  mnd  have  »  mooze,  aad  thinking  tbe 
advioe  aeaionftble,  I  went  below,  bat  the 
ctbin  WM  80  hot  and  stifling  that  I  soon 
came  on  deck  again.    The  night  was  as 
dark  as  pitch,  and  bat  for  the  ridins  light 
yoa  coold  not  have  seen  an  inch  before 
yoor  noee.    Still  the  sight  was  novel  and 
pictaieaqaa    Away  on  the  port  bow  was 
tfa«  great  beaoon-light  of  the  North  Fore- 
land, and  aD  aroand  as  were  the  lights  of 
the  mackerel  fleet,  dandng  like  fireflies 
as  thej  rose  and  fell  apon  the  crests  of  the 
seas.   As  I  sat,  there  presently  came  in 
the  distance  a  soand,  as  though  showers  of 
peas  were  falling  on  the  water.      "  Best 
go  bdow,  sir/'  said  the  man  who  had  the 
watch. 
•'Whiiisit,  Jimf'Iasked. 
"Smq,  sir,  rain,  and  plenty  of  it" 
I  thooght  for  a  moment,  ''Shall  W* 
but  wiiao  I  remembered  the  atmosphere 
I  should  have  to   breathe,  I  answered, 
"No^  thank  yoo,  I'd  rather  take  a  wet- 

"All  right,  sir;  batton  ap  year  water- 
proof, poll  year  soa-wester  over  year  eyes, 
and  stand  by.'' 

It  was  stand  by,  indeed,  for  before  the 
words  were  oat  of  his  moath  the  squall 
WIS  down  <m  us,  the  rain  descended  in  a 
flood,  the  wind  blew,  and  the  sea  raged, 
thswayes  breaking  overthe  bows  in  showers 
of  spray.  The  **  Polly  "  behaved  splendidly, 
her  strong  bows  rising  to  each  sea,  dancing 
oyer  thrai  as  if  in  contempt,  and  then 
dtrmg  down  tjP^t  as  they  passed  harm- 
lesaiy  astern.  This  contmaed  for  about  a 
qnaiter-of^ui-hoar  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  the  clouds  broke,  and  with  a  startling 
suddenness  a  bright  beam  from  Uie  f oll- 
orted  moon  pieced  through  the  masses 
of  murky  douids  in  the  west  It  was  a 
strange  and  weird-looking  picture,  the 
pale  watery  b'ght  of  the  moon  contrastLog 
strongly  with  the  angry  aspect  of  the 
sea  and  the  blackness  of  tlie  firmament 
abo?& 

"Well,"  said  Jim,  flicking  the  rain  from 
Us  beard,  **  that  was  a  hot  'un,  short  and 
•weet^  like  a  roasted  masgit ;  but  it's  aU 
o?er  now.  See,  it's  during  away  to 
windward." 

That  was  true.  The  dark  masses  of 
I  ckmds,  which  had  emptied  themselves  on 
our  devoted  heads,  were  hurrying  away  to 
leeward,  and  the  sky  in  the  west  in  a  few 
txdnates  began  to  aear.  Overhead^  larse 
i^iasses  of  low-flying  scud,  their  wooUy 
Rinses  sloriouBlv  lit  ud    bv  the  silverv 


beams  of  the  moon,  were  speeding  on  like 
the  rear-ffu&rd  of  a  defeated  army,  and 
then  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  was  with- 
out a  cloud.  The  moon  was  in  her  second 
quarter,  and  by  this  time  was  within  an 
hour  of  setting,  and  as  she  descended,  the 
stars  overhead  roarkled  with  more  intense 
brightness  in  the  deep  blue  firmament, 
more  profoundly  dark  and  pure  from  th^ 
heavy  squall  which  had  recently  passed 
over  us..  At  this  moment  I  was  startled 
by  my  companion  roaring  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "  Ship  ahoy !  Port,  port, 
hard-a-portl"  and,  looking  round,  I  saw 
to  my  dismay  a  large  vessel,  her  white 
sails  gleaming  in  the  moonlight^  bearing 
down  upon  us  from  the  eastward,  and 
only  a  few  cables'  length  from  us.  "  Call 
him  up,  sir,"  continued  Jim;  '*  she'll  be 
right  into  us ! "  I  put  my  head  down  the 
hatchway,  and  sang  out,  and  the  skipper 
and  the  rest  came  tumbling  up  in  their 
drawers  and  stockings,  just  as  they  had 
turned  in.  As  if  by  instinct  we  all  raised 
a  great  shout.  The  vessel  was  a  brig,  and 
was  on  the  port  tack,  and  was  now  only  a 
cable's  length  from  us.  Daniel  flew  to  the 
helm  and  put  it  hard-a-starboard,  which 
gave  our  little  craft  a  sheer  to  port,  but  it 
was  not  enough  to  dear  us.  At  that 
moment  the  crew  of  the  brig  seemed  to 
wake  up  as  it  were,  and  her  head  began  to 
wear  round ;  then  as  she  rose  on  the  crest 
of  a  sea  she  seemed  no  longer  to  answer 
her  helm.  She  hung  motionless  over  us, 
and  I  expected  the  next  plunge  she  made 
into  the  trough  ol  the  sea,  the  poor  little 
"Polly"  womd  be  dashed  to  pieces.  I 
had  thrown  off  my  waterproof  and  coat, 
and  kicked  off  my  shoes,  in  readiness  for  a 
swim;  but  to  my  intense  relief,  with  a 
graceftd  bow,  the  brig  sheered  off,  the 
water  roaring  from  her  bows,  as  the  stem 
tore  through  it,  and  dashing  it  right  and 
left  into  smoke  as  she  rushed  past  us, 
leaving  a  white  sheet  of  buzzing  water, 
which,  as  she  glided  away  from  us,  spun 
away  in  a  long  straight  wake  astern. 

For  a  second  or  two  we  all  stood  like 
men  bewildered  and  paralysed.  Then 
the  skipper  fetched  a  deep  breath  and 
said: 

"That's  the  closest  shave  I  ever  had. 
I  thoueht  we  was  all  booked  for  Davy 
Jones's  locker." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  but  thank  Heaven 
it  was  only  a  shava  You  may  talk 
about  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  you  could 
not  beat  that  if  you  lived  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah" 
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If 8  my  opinioD,"  said  Jim,  "as  all  the 
watch  was  asleep." 

"  Nothing  uncommon  for  a  Norwegiani" 
replied  the  skipper; ''  they  keep  the  worst 
watches  for  a  look-out  I  ever  came 
across." 

''It's  too  bad,"  said  L 

*'  Too  bad  1 "  exclaimed  the  skipper, 
"  it's  wicked.  There's  many  a  good  craft 
and  many  a  poor  fisherman's  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  because  these 
Jawdys  and  Norwegians  don't  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.  They  smash  into  a  smack 
or  a  mackerel  boat  on  a  dark  night,  and 
never  stops  to  pick  nobody  up,  and,  when 
they  gets  into  port,  says  notmng  about  it. 
The  smack  or  the  boAt  is  missing,  and 
there  is  nobody  left  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
disappearance." 

By  this  time  the  brig  was  spinning  away 
to  tile  "norrard;"  the  hands  had  gone 
below  again,  and  the  wind  had  fallen  con- 
siderably. When  the  excitement  of  our 
escape  had  passed  o£f,  I  began  to  discover 
that  I  was  in  a  very  uncoi^ortable  state. 
My  feet  were  sopping  ;  my  hair  and  beard 
were  tangled  and  damp ;  and  I  felt  chilly 
and  forlorn.  So,  in  spite  of  the  terribly 
dose  atmosphere  and  the  heat  of  the 
stove,  I  went  below  to  dry  and  warm 
mysek 

The  forecastle  of  a  large  ship  is  a  place 
which  persons  of  a  fastidious  turn  of  mind 
would  not  look  upon  with  any  conside- 
rable amount  of  complacency;  but  this 
litUehntch,  with  its  smoke-begnmed  ceiling, 
fusty  bunks,  and  dirty  lockers,  was  some- 
thing worse  than  anyuiing  I  bad  seen  in 
my  toavels. 

No  doubt^  my  friend  Daniel  and  his 
crew  may  have  considered  that  everything 
was  "ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion ; "  bu^ 
nevertheless,  1  do  consider  it  hard  lines 
for  five  or  six  human  beings  to  be  huddled 
away  in  such  a  pokylitSe  hole  as  that 
Half  an  hour  sufficed  to  dry  my  socks  and 
trousers,  and  then,  the  blended  steam  of 
men,  shag  tobacco,  tallow  candles,  and 
pork  being  anything  but  agreeable,  I  went 
on  deck  again. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  the  moon  had  disappeared 
behind  the  low  line  of  the  land  in  the  west, 
and  it  would  have  been  dark  but  that  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  was  ablaze 
with  millions  of  twinkling  stars.  Venus 
was  just  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  long, 
low  bank  of  douds  which  still  Unbred  in 
the  east,  the  lovely  planet  sparklmg  with 
more  intense  brightness  as  she  ascended 


into  the  deep  blue  firmament  above.  A 
stiff  glass  of  grog  had  somewhat  reitond 
my  equanimi^,  and,  lighting  my  pipe,  I 
sat  down  to  have  a  comfortable  imoke. 
The  wind  and  the  sea  had  by  this  time 
fallen  conidderably,  and,  nestUng  ap  tmong 
the  folds  of  the  great  lugsail,  I  dioitly 
afterwards  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  men  were  heaybgia 
the  nets.  This  appeared  to  be  a  long  ind 
tedious  operation.  The  drift-rope  wu 
taken  to  the  capstan,  and  as  it  was  here  in, 
one  man  stood  forward  and  unfiMtenedtbe 
net  from  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  eief 
handed  in  tiie  nets  full  of  the  glittoring 
fish.  When  they  were  all  in,  and  the 
fish  secured,  the  sails  were  set^  and  the 
<*  Polly "  b^an  to  beat  up  for  Bam^^te 
harbour. 

'*  Well,  Daniel,"  I  said,  when  the  hitches 
were  put  on  and  preparations  ware  being 
made  for  breakfast,  <'  what  sort  of  aeakh 
hasit  beent" 

"  Fust  rate,  sir.  We  have  got  betweea 
one  and  two  lasts,  and  as  fine  fish  ae  erer 
was  caught" 

''Between  one  and  two  lasts  1"  I  laA 
*'  How  many  is  that  ?  " 

<*  Say  a  last  and  a  half— thaf s  about 
eighteen  thousand." 

"And  what  do  you  think  they  vi 
fetch)"  I  asked. 

"Well,  the  lowest  price  they  ixn 
fetched  in  the  market  has  been  six  shilling 
a  hundred  —  say  from  forty  to  % 
pound&" 

"  That's  a  lump^of  money  for  <»ie 
fishing." 

"  Yes,   sir,   that's  true ;   but  then  w« 


sometimes  only  get  a  hundred  or  two;  lo 
you  must  put  two  and  two  togetheL" 

By  the  time  we  had  had  our  breakfut 
we  had  run  in  close  to  the  land.  The  eoi 
was  high  in  the  heavens;  there  was  a 
spanking  breeze;  the  tide  was  with  nS) 
and  the  wind  having  drawn  more  to  the 
southward,  we  were  bounding  along  oyer 
the  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea  towards 
Bamsgate  harbour,  which  we  reached 
about  eleven  o'clock 

Personal  experience  is  a  valuable  oom- 
modity,  but  it  often  entails  upon  tbow 
who  seek  it  a  very  large  amount  of  dit- 
comfort    At  any  rate,  that  was  the  thought 

that  passed  through  my  mind  when  I 
reached  my  room  and  looked  in  the  glaaa, 
and  saw  what  a  disreputable  object  I  pie- 
sented.  Taking  all  things  into  considttnr 
tion,  I  don't  th&k  I  shall  ever  want  to  pass 
another  night  in  a  mackerel  boat 
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FATE,  OR  CHAlfCE? 

A   STORY   IN   TWO  OHAPTER& 
CHAPTER  L 

One  bright  September  afternoon,  many 
yetn  ago^  an  elderly  sentleman  was  seeing 
his  danghter  o£f  from  raddiaffton. 

He  was  a  fdssy,  hot,  ezoitaDle  little  man 
m  a  white  hat ;  but  as,  beyond  being  the 
fatfier  of  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  he  has 
no  iarther  claim  to  interest,  it  will  only 
benecoesary  to  state  that  he  was  Major 
Gine,  home  from  India  on  leava 

H»  daoghter  was  a  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  girl,  with  a  beantifol,  sensitive 
boe,  exj^roflsiye  dark  eyes,  and  something 
In  Iksr  whole  manner  and  bearing  indi- 
cating in  impressionable   temperament, 

ind  higfalj-strmig  nenres.      She   looked 

aboQt  nmsteen,  bat  was  really  three-and- 
twmty.  She  had  been  bom  in  India,  sent 
home  to  Eneland  for  a  chance  of  life,  and 
iDipite  of  uia  monmfol  prophesies  of  the 
aont  who  had  educated  her,  had  grown  np 
mto  a  fairly  healthy  young  woman. 

She  was,  however,  deficient  in  vitality ; 
excitement  and  fatigue  soon  told  upon  her 
nerrous  system,  and  the  London  season 
laemed  to  have  tried  her  so  much,  that 
her  father  grew  alarmed  and  irritated  at 
her  pale  lools  and  listless  movements. 
^  A  three  weeks'  stay  at  a  country-house 
m  Snasex  having  produced  no  good  effect, 
he  persuaded  her  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  a  girl  friend,  who  hiKl  written  to  ask 
her  to  rusticate  in  Gloucestershire  for  a 
month  or  two. 

Mabel  did  not  dislike  the  idea.  She 
WIS  warmly  attached  to  her  friend  NeUy 
DawiOD,  whose  thcnroughly  practical  nature 
had  a  ateadying  effect  on  her  own  imagin- 
atire  and  romantic  temperament. 
^  A  rather  serious  flirtation,  which  on  her 
^e  had  gone  beyond  flirtation  limits,  had 
preyed  upon  her  health,  and  was  the  real 
CMtte  of  the  dejection  which  had  so  much 
worried  her  father. 

The  "young  man,"  from  some  unezplain- 
dde  cause,  had  gone  off  abruptly,  and 
Mabel  could  not  recover  from  the  dis- 
appointment and  mortification  produ<^ 
by  his  departure. 

The  heart-sickness  of  deferred  hope  told 
^ipon  her ;  each  time  the  postman's  knock 
scnnded  through  the  house,  her  pulses  beat 
^y  with  throbs  of  expectation,  followed 
by  a  reaction  of  bitter  disappointment 

There  was  no  one  in  whom  she  could 


confide ;  and  she  felt  as  if  the  sight  of  her 
old  schoolfellow's  kind,  ugly,  sensible  bee, 
would  be  a  comfort  beyond  expression. 

Her  father's  Aissy  care  irritated  instead 
of  soothing  her,  and  she  looked  forward 
with  absolute  relief  to  freedom  from  his 
society,  and  sank  back  in  her  seat  with 
a  sigh  of  delight  as  ihe  train  glided  off, 
and  left  him  perspiring  on  the  pktfonn. 

How  delicious  to  have  long,  lazy  days  in 
a  quiet  old  country-house,  to  lounge  in  a 
cool  orchard,  not  to  be  obliged  to  make 
oneself  pleasant  to  a  lot  of  unintaresting 
people !  In  Sussex  there  had  been  a  house- 
ful of  guests,  and  every  moment  of  the 
day  she  had  had  to  be  "  en  Evidence,"  to 
dress,  and  sing,  and  talk,  and  be  as  bright 
as  possible,  wmle  she  only  longed  for  night 
to  come,  that  she  might  think  quietly  of 
that  wretched  young  man,  and  wonder  why 
it  was  he  did  not  write. 

At  the  Dawsons'  she  need  not  wear  a 
mask,  she  felt  sure,  and  she  could  venture 
to  tell  her  troubles  to  Nelly,  who  was  true 
as  steel ;  that  "  rara  avis,"  a  wofnan  who 
could  be  trusted  with  confidences  without 
betraying  them. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Moreton, 
there  was  Nelly  waiting  on  the  platform, 
with  a  world  of  welcome  in  her  £aoe. 
She  rushed  forward,  seized  Mabel's  bag,  saw 
to  the  luggage,  and  led  her  off  to  the  little 
pony  carriage  which  was  waitmg  outside  the 
station  door.  She  was  the  very  opposite 
of  Mabel,  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
character.  She  was  shorty  rather  *'  pudgy  " 
in  figure,  and  dressed  l^e  a  housemaid. 
She  had  not  one  good  feature  in  her  face, 
and  yet  her  expression  was  so  full  of  kindly 
human  gttuality,  her  smQe  so  cordial,  she 
was  so  absolutely  self -unconscious,  that  love 
went  out  to  her  spontaneously. 

Children  smfled  back  into  her  kind  eyes, 
dogs  wagged  their  tails  at  her,  cats  rubbed 
themselves  insinuatingly  against  her  dress 
at  first  acquaintance;  an  atmosphere  of 
kindness  and  sympathy  seemed  to  radiate 
from  her. 

Mabel  felt  this  influence  at  once,  and 
when  the  little  white  pony  had  started  on 
the  slow  amble  which  was  his  favourite 
pace,  and  which  his  mistress  rarely  dis- 
turbed— she  put  her  arm  round  her  friend's 
substantial  waist,  and  gave  her  a  hearty 
kiss. 

"  You  dear  old  Nell— I  feel  better  at 
once  for  only  just  seeing  you." 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  darung,  how  glad  I  am 
to  have  you.  It's  too  good  to  be  true. 
I'm  onlv  afraid  vou  will  find  us  such  slow 
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quiet  people,  after  all  the  gaiety  you  are 
used  to.  You  won't  care  to  atay  long,  dear, 
I'm  afraid." 

'*  Oh  Nell,  don't  say  that  I  expect  I 
shall  want  to  stop  quite  as  long  as  jon  will 
care  to  keep  me.  It  is  just  to  he  with  you, 
and  to  be  quite  quiet,  that  I  want  You 
don't  know  what  a  coinfott  it  is  to  be  with 
you.    I  have  been  so  unhappy,  Nell." 

'*  Poor  dear  child  !  what  is  it  t  Do 
tell  me  if  it  will  help  you.  But  I  won't 
ask  you  anything.  If  you  would  rather 
not  speak  of  it,  don't" 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  dear.  I  want 
your  advice.  Come  into  my  room  to-night, 
and  have  a  chat,  will  you,  and  let  me  tell 
you  all  about  it  1 " 

-*  Yes,  I  will ;  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't 
find  a  way  out  of  the  worry,  whatever  it 
ia" 

The  Manor  House  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  station ;  soon  they  drove 
through  the  lodge  gates,  and  drew  up 
before  the  hall  door.  Mabel  was  a  little 
bit  disappointed.  The  house  was  smaller 
than  she  had  expected,  and  the  country 
round  was  not  so  pretty  as  she  had  thought 
it  would  be.  The  evening  had  turned  grey 
and  sad  with  the  strange  melancholy  of 
approaching  chauge  that  early  autumn 
brings. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  stirred  the  trees, 
brought  down  some  fluttering  leaves  from 
the  old  elms,  rustled  in  the  creeper  that 
covered  the  house,  and  the  roses  that 
clustered  round  the  porch. 

An  old  dog  came  waggling  out  with  a 
contortion  of  the  face  evidently  intended 
for  a  smile  of  welcome. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  looking  as  if  just  aroused 
from  her  afternoon  nap,  appeared  in  the 
doorway  putting  her  cap  straight  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter,  came  forward,  and 
both  greeted  their  guest  with  affectionate 
warmuL  They  had  so  often  heard  Nelly 
speak  of  Mabel  Game,  that  they  felt  as  if 
they  had  known  her  for  years ;  she  must 
make  herself  at  home,  at  once. 

In  the  meantime,  Mabel  was  going 
through  most  extraordinary  phases  of 
emotion. 

At  the  sight  of  the  grey-stone  house,  an 
indescribable  sensation  had  come  over  her. 

She  strove  to  master  it ;  she  forced  her- 
self to  smile  in  response  to  the  kind  and 
.  eager  words  of  welcome  that  greeted  her. 

She  tried  to  shake  off  the  horrible  dread 
— there  was  no  other  word  for  it — which 
chained  her  feet  to  the  ground,  and  seemed 
to  paraljTse  her. 


Mrs.  Dawson  led  the  way  into  the  hoaae. 
Mabel  made  a  desperate  effort,  dragged 
herself  forward,  and  reached  the  haH 

Once  inside,  the  feeling  oi  tenor 
increased  and  intensified.  If  she  coold 
have  described  it,  she  would  have  said  that 
she  felt  as  if  a  strange,  unknown  power 
were  holding  her  back.  The  air  stifled  her, 
the  walls  of  the  loug  corridor  seemed 
closing  in  on  her. 

The  terrifying  thought,  *'  I  am  going  to 
be  very  ill,"  struck  her,  and  with  it  came 
the  longing  to  be  back  in  London  again 
in  her  own  familiar  bed-room. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  in  happy  unconaciotiBneai  of 
her  guest's  sensations,  led  the  way  into  the 
large,  old-fashioned  drawing-room 

'*  Sit  down,  my  dear.  I^et  me  giveyoa  a 
cup  of  tea.  You  don't  look  very  8^. 
Has  the  journey  tired  you  mucht" 

''  I  am  very  tired ;  I  have  a  bad  head- 
ache," said  Mabel,  dropping  into  a  large 
arm-chair,  and  pushing  bacK  her  hat  to 
her  throbbing  head. 

Her  hand  shook  noticeably  as  she  raued 
her  cup  to  her  lips. 

*'  I'm  sure  you're  not  well,  Mabd,**  Mid 
Nelly,  watching  her  with  much  coneen. 
'*  Finish  your  tea,  and  then  I  shall  tab 
you  upstairs,  and  make  you  lie  down  fiv 
an  hour.  You  would  like  to  come  novt 
Very  well,  let  me  lead  the  way." 

They  passed  up  the  broad  staircase,  and 
down  another  corridor. 

'^  This  is  your  room,  dear ;  now  lie  down, 
and  let  me  put  this  shawl  over  you.  Nov, 
try  to  get  to  sleep  for  an  hour.  Here  is 
the  bell,  if  you  want  anything." 

Mabel  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep, 
butinvaia  She  sat  up  at  last,  andlodrad 
round. 

The  room  was  exceedingly  laige  and 
lofty,  the  walls  were  paneued,  the  tall 
mantel-piece  very  old-fashioned;  there 
were  two  windows,  one  looking  across  to 
the  church,  the  other  overlooking  the 
carriage  drive. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  and  with 
the  gathering  gloom,  Mabel's  stnnge 
terror  increased. 

A  horrible  sense  of  familiarity  with  her 
surroundings  crept  over  her,  chilling  her 
very  blood. 

She  had  never  been  in  Gloucestenhire 
before  in  her  life,  and  yet  every  room, 
every  passage  of  this  gloomy  old  hoote, 
seemed  well  known  to  her. 

Her  mind  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  dreadful  recollection  and  discovery. 
Each  instant  she  felt  as  if  the  next  would 
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bring  a  flash  of  sudden  lemembrance,  that 
would  extiDgoish  her  reason. 

She  walked  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
looked  oat  Beyond  the  drive  stretched  a 
lirge  meadow,  thronsh  which  a  small  river 
flowed ;  a  gigantic  chestnut  tree  stood  on 
the  bank,  and  its  branches  drooped  into 
the  water;  a  nnmber  of  ducks  were 
asaemUed  taking  their  evening  bath, 
flapping  their  winffs,  and  bursting  out  into 
wlttt  seemed  to  Miubel's  overwrought  senses, 
trnttiihly  shouts  of  wUd  laughter. 

¥or  the  first  time  for  many  weeks, 
Ctptim  LEtwrence  was  completely  absent 
from  htt  thoughts ;  they  were  too  absorbed 
by  this  oTenrhelmins  terror. 

She  bathed  her  face  and  hands  with 
water,  and  lay  down  again.    It  seemed  an 
etendty  before  Nelly  blocked  at  the  door. 
"Haylcome  inl" 

"Oh  yes,  NelL  Do  come  in  and  sit 
with  me  a  little,  will  you  1" 

"Do  yoQ  know  that  you  are  not  looking 
at  all  the  thing,  MabeL  You  have  been 
oTBr-tmng  and  over-exerting  yoursell" 

''I  snppose  I  am  overdona  I  have  a 
strange  sense  of  'something  going  to 
happen.'  Did  you  ever  feel  tmit  1  I  can't 
dnmbe  it  to  yon." 

"fiobbish !  How  often  used  I  to  lecture 
70Q  on  your  morbid  fancies,  you  silly  old 
goose !  I'm  not  gobg  to  listen  to  you. 
You  must  come  downstairs  at  once.  We 
are  not  going  to  make  any  stranger  of  you, 
or  change  our  usual  ways  because  you  are 
hsia  We  don't  go  in  for  late  dinners ; 
we  have  high  tea ;  and  you'll  have  to  put 
19^  with  it ;  and  it  is  ready  now,  and  I'm 
going  to  carry  you  off  and  make  you  feed 
well ;  so  come  along  at  once." 

Mabel  felt  cheei^,  in  spite  of  herself, 
as  they  entered  the  cosy  dining-room.  A 
br^ht  fire  was  burning,  and  the  blaze 
flickered  weloomingly.  The  table,  with 
iti  shining  silver,  pretty  china,  and  daintily- 
trranged  flowers,  was  most  inviting;  and 
to  her  own  surprise,  Mabel  found  herself 
absolately  enjoymg  her  tea,  and  growing 
each  moment  less  depressed  and  more 
contented.  The  quietness  of  the  simple 
eoantry  talk ;  the  importance  attached  to 
trifling  matters  that  a  Londoner  would 
hardly  consider  worth  mentioiung;  the 
indifference  to  topics  Londoners  con- 
udned  just  then  aU- absorbing — ^tumed 
her  thoughts  into  new  channels  in  spite 
ofhenell 

Old  Mra  Dawson  gossiped  away  pladdl  v 
about  some  of  the  people  living  round, 
whose  acquaintance  Mabel  was  to  make  in 


a  day  or  two.  Mild  dissipations,  in  the 
way  of  croquet  parties  and  picnics, 
were  planned.  Nelly  was  evidently  de- 
voured by  anxiety  lest  her  London  friend 
should  be  bored  for  want  of  amusement ; 
while  in  reality  Mabel  looked  forward 
with  anything  but  pleasure  to  days  spent 
in  the  society  of  people  who,  she  felt 
instinctively,  would  be  uncongeidal  to  her. 

"  Nelly  dear,  don't  think  I  shall  be  dull 
with  you,"  she  said  at  last.  ''I  would 
rather  be  quite  quiet,  really,  if  you  don't 
mind.  I  should  never  be  dull  with  you ; 
and  if  we  could  just  be  together,  and  go 
for  walks,  I  should  like  that  better  than 
anything." 

'*  Well,  then,  to-morrow  we  will  explore 
a  bit  You  must  see  the  village  first. 
Ours  is  considered  'a  very  pictureskew 
village,'  as  one  of  the  old  ladies  in  the 
union  told  me  one  day  when  I  was  read- 
ing there.  She  is  such  an  old  character. 
You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  old 
Mrs.  Waine,  mother,  haven't  yout  She  is 
eighty-five  years  old,  Mabel,  and  she  has 
her  sight  and  hearing  still ;  and  she  does 
a  great  deal  of  needlework,  and  she  likes 
to  know  what  the  fashions  are ;  and  she 
will  knit  you  a  pair  of  mittens  for  the 
winter." 

"  We  will  certainly  go,  poor  old  thing ! " 
said  MabeL 

"And  now  I  wonder  if  you  would  be 
too  tired  to  play  to  us  a  little,"  said  Nelly, 
presently.  '*Just  anything  you  like. 
Mother  is  so  fond  of  music,  and  I  have 
often  told  her  about  your  playing." 

Mabel  was  not  sorry  to  comply  with 
this  request  Music  with  her  was  a  pas- 
sion. She  ei^ressed  in  her  playing  all  the 
romantic  sentunent  that  formed  so  large  a 
part  of  her  character.  As  a  matter  of 
course  Chopin  was  one  of  her  favourite 
composers.  She  played  some  of  the  noc- 
turnes with  exquisite  expression,  while  her 
hearers  sat  entranced;  but  presently — 
half-unconsciously  as  it  seemed — her  fingers 
passed  uncertainly  from  one  key  to 
another,  till  at  last  they  began  the  solemn 
wailing  chords  of  the  Funcural  March.  As 
she  played  it,  the  same  strange  and  dread- 
ful feeung  crept  over  her  as  had  seized 
her  on  entering  the  house.  Her  hands 
grew  icy  cold,  the  perspiration  broke  out 
on  her  face. 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  got  up  from 
the  piano,  apologising  for  her  bad  memory, 
and  saying  she  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
playing  tmtt  evening. 

At  half-past  nine,  the  servants  filed  in  for 
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prayerB»  and  then  the  candles  were  brought, 
and  NeUy  and  Mabel  went  opstairs  together. 

"  Nowy  then,  dear,  what  is  wrong  with 
yonl  I  have  come  in  to  hear  all  about 
it,"  said  Nelly,  as  she  shut  the  bed-room 
door.  "  Sit  down  in  that  arm-chair,  and 
I'll  take  this  stool  at  your  feet  I  can  see 
there  is  something  on  your  mind,  you  look 
so  absent  and  tired.  I  suppose  it  is  a  heart 
affection,  isn't  it ) " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is,  NelL  Pat  your  head 
in  my  lap,  and  I'll  try  and  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

Then  came  a  long  and  embarrassed  con- 
fession, to  which  Nelly  listened  with  eager 
attention.  It  was  much  the  usual  story. 
It  began  with  where  they  met ;  how  they 
danccHd  and  sat  out  the  whole  erening ; 
what  he  said  to  her;  what  she  said  to 
him ;  how  he  used  to  listen  to  her  playing 
by  the  hour  together ;  how  he  sought  her 
on  every  occasion,  and  had  almost  pro- 
posed to  her  once,  only  some  wretched  in- 
dividual burst  in  at  the  very  moment; 
and  how  there  was  another  girl  very  keen 
on  him,  whose  mother  was  a  most  un- 
scrupulous schemer ;  and  how  he  had  gone 
off  to  Scotland  shooting,  and  was  staying 
at  the  house  of  these  very  people ;  and 
how  when  he  had  called  to  say  "good-bye," 
she  had  been  out  Her  fear  was  now  that 
she  should  hear  from  some  outsider  that 
he  was  engaged. 

*<  And  you  know,  Nell,  I  have  no  self- 
control  ;  I  never  had,  and  I  should  betray 
myself.  I  know  I  should  show  what  a 
dreadful  blow  it  was  to  me ;  and  then  for 
anyone  to  see  that  I  had  cared  for  him ! 
It  would  kill  me,  I  think." 

Nelly  did  all  she  could  to  console  her. 
According  to  Mabel's  account  this  other 
girl  must  be  "  a  horrid  thing,"  who  used 
unlimited  powder,  dyed  her  hair,  made 
up  her  eyes,  and  even  smoked  cigarettes. 
Her  mother,  too,  was  atrociously  vulgar. 

"But  they  are  rich,  Nelly.  I  know 
they  mean  to  catch  him,  and  they  will" 

''Well,  if  he  preferred  such  a  girl  as 
that  to  you,  let  mm  ^o,  Mabel.  He  isn't 
worthy  of  you.  He  is  not  the  only  man 
in  the  world.  But  I'm  sure  he  must  like 
you;  he  couldn't  help  himself,  and  I  dare- 
say he's  just  flirting  a  little  with  that 
otiber  girl,  and  it  will  all  come  right  with 
you,  I  am  sure.  You  mustn't  be  impatient : 
these  things  take  time.  Now  go  to  sleep, 
and  get  as  strong  and  well  as  you  can, 
while  you  are  with  us;  and  when  you 
meet  mm  again,  and  he.  sees  your  pretty 
face,  the  other  girl  won't  have  a  chance. 


Now,  good  night,  and  don't  get  np  in  the 
morning  till  I  call  you." 

Mabel  felt  immensely  comforted  by  this 
talk.  She  looked  at  herself  in  the  ^iss, 
and  realised  with  delight  that  she  wu 
really  a  very  pretty  girl,  far  prettier  ihsn 
the  odious  Miss  Paterson. 

"  Only  she  has  money,  nasty  thing  1  and 
men  thmk  so  much  of  that,  and  I  am  a 
pauper  compared  with  her." 

She  had  been  so  absorbed  by  Una  oon- 
fidential  chat  that  the  strange  feeling  of 
terror  that  had  possessed  her  had  dropped 
into  the  background,  and  it  was  only  wfaea 
she  put  out  her  candle  and  got  into  bed 
that  it  flashed  across  her  mind  with  aoioe- 
thing  of  a  shock.  She  shut  hst 
determinedly  and  tried  to  go  to  sleeps 

It  was  a  fruitless  effort ;  she  waa  hope- 
lessly wide  -  awake.  The  sensation  of 
waiting  expectantly  for  some  lapdly 
approaching  event  again  possessed  hei; 
The  long  hours  went  on,  and  aa  they 
passed  aihe  grew  more  and  more  reatlen 
and  excited.  Every  sense  seemed  atrang 
up  to  an  agony  point  of  expectation,  ii 
last  she  could  remain  in  bed  no  longer. 
She  got  up,  went  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out.  It  was  a  superb  moonlight 
night  The  great  trees  seemed  aaleep  in 
the  silence,  so  absolutely  motionlesa  were 
they;  their  long  black  shadowa  weie 
thrown  across  the  grass. 

The  little  river  shimmered  in  the  aQTer 
light ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  aky; 
one  could  have  seen  to  read  a  letter  by  the 
cold,  brilliant  moonlight.  Mabel  stm  a 
long  time  looking  out  on  this  divine  cahn; 
at  last,  fading  chilled,  she  turned  away, 
and  was  getting  into  bed  again,  when  to 
her  surprise  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
coming  up  the  avenue — slowly— sloiriy— 
slowly. 

She  hastily  went  to  the  window,  drew 
back  the  blind  and  looked  out. 

What  did  this  meani  What  coold 
this  be  coming  towards  the  house  t  Her 
heart  gave  a  great  bound  and  almost 
stopped  beating;  the  perspiration  stood 
in  beads  on  her  face. 

What  was  this  terrible  black  ahadow 
thrown  across  the  path,  coming  gradoallj 
nearer  and  nearer,  creeping  forward  with 
such  sinister  slowness  1  Mabel  coold  hardly 
believe  her  eyes.    It  was  a  hearse ! 


A  hearse  coming  here,  to  this  hooifr 
at  this  time  of  night !  What  coold  it 
mean? 

Fascinated  with  horror,  she  tried  to  cry 
out ;  but  the  strange,  hoarse  cry  that  es- 
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o^wd  horn  her  dhy  Hps,  was  ill  ttie  atter- 
ance  left  to  her. 

Still  holdup  baek  the  blind  with  one 
hflndy  she  watched  the  great  black  hones 
dowly  adyanoe,  till  they  drew  up  just 
under  her  window. 

The  driver  was  sitting  with  his  head 
bent  forward,  his  face  averted. 

Bat  presently  he  tamed  towards  her; 
ihe  felt  he  wonld  look  at  her,  bat  she  was 
powerless  to  move.  He  slowly  lifted  ap 
his  {ace»  till  his  eyes  met  hers  and  looked 
fall  hito  them. 

For  at  least  two  minates  she  gazed 
down  into  those  terrible  eyes — ^then,  with 
%  force  of  will  which  seemed  actaally  to  rend 
her  body,  she  tore  herself  away  from  the 
wmdow,  roshed  to  the  bed,  and  hid  her 
face  in  it,  palpitating  from  head  to  foot 

After  a  horrible  panse,  daring  which  she 
had  to  fight  the  most  desperate  impalse  to 
go  back  to  the  window,  die  heard  the 
heavy  maffled  soond  of  the  wheels  slowly 
dxvwing  away  from  the  hoase.  She  got 
ap  at  last  and  looked  oat.  There  was 
only  the  stillness  of  the  moonlight,  and 
the  solemn  bcaaty  of  the  night  All  was 
silence  and  heavenly  calm. 

^Heaven  help  me  !  I  am  going  mad  I   I 

am  going  mad  1 "  she  said  wildly  to  hersel£ 

She  nielt  down  and  prayed  fervendy, 

and  ^radoally  grew  calmer,  bat  sleep  was 

now  impossible. 

That  man'sface  I  To  the  last  day  of  her 
life  it  woald  haont  her.  She  woald  know 
it  anywhere — ^in  the  streets  of  London,  in 
the  solitade  of  the  coantry.  She  felt  as  if 
she  woald  wither  ap  and  die  ander  the 
glare  of  those  nnearthly  eyes. 

In  the  morning  Nelly  was  absolotely 
ahocked  by  her  friend's  appe^urance. 

Pale,  with  black  hollows  ander  her 
eyes;  with  feverish,  parched  lips  and 
tranUing  hands;  the  girl  looked  on  the 
▼erge  of  a  serioos  illnesa  She  complained 
of  a  bad  neuralgic  headache,  and  did  not 
get  ap  till  lanch  time. 

She  had  derided  not  to  say  a  word  to 
Nelly  of  the  ririon  of  last  ni^t  No  one 
would  believe  her,  she  felt  assnred ;  they 
woold  think  she  had  lost  her  senses.  She 
ventored  on  one  little  speech — she  en- 
quired  if  the  hoase  were  not  very  old — 
and,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laagh,  asked  if 
there  was  a  family  ghost  in  any  shape  or 
focm. 

''No,"  Mra  Dawson  answered,  in  her 
<^ry,  matter-of-fiftct  way;  "the  hoase 
was  old,  certainly,  bat  there  is  not  even 
the  distinction  of  a  haanted  room  in  it 


I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts  mysdf  at  all ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  foolish  nonsense 
talked  about  them." 

Mabel  saw  the  necesdty  of  keeping 
silence  as  to  last  night's  revelation,  if  she 
did  not  wkh  to  be  regarded  as  a  lanatic. 
She  romed  herself  sufficiently  to  go  with 
Nelly  in  the  evening  to  a  rillage  near. 
Long  afterwards  she  remembered  that 
walk  with  virid  distinctness.  The  cold 
mists  were  coining  on  as  they  passed 
through  tiie  fields,  and  down  an  avenue 
of  grand  old  oaks.  From  the  steeple  of 
a  quaint  old  church  the  bells  were  ringing 
for  the  evening  serrice,  and  the  sound 
of  the  water  rushing  through  the  little 
wrir  made  a  soft  accompaniment.  They 
crossed  the  worn  stone  bridge  over  the 
stream  that  flowed  through  the  village,  the 
water  so  clear  that  you  could  see  the  pebbles 
at  the  bottom. 

The  sadness  of  early  autumn  was  over 
everything ;  near  home  they  were  burning 
weeas,  and  the  blue  smoke  was  curling 
up  in  the  damp  and  heavy  air.  Mabel 
grew  more  and  more  quiet  and  depressed, 
and  Nelly  herself  seemed  to  catch  the 
infection,  and  made  no  attempt  to  break 
the  spell  of  silence.  In  her  own  mind 
she  was  worried  by  the  idea  that  her 
friend  was  disappointed  with  their  home, 
and  that  the  stay  that  was  to  have  been 
so  long,  would  be  probably  shortened  by 
one  of  those  fictitious  summonses  that  are 
a  recognised  means  of  ending  a  virit  found 
to  be  tedious. 

The  evening  passed  away  in  a  melan- 
choly fashion.  As  ten  o'clock  approached, 
Mabel  felt  cold  shivers  of  terror  creep  over 
her.  Several  times  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  confiding  her  fears  to  Nelly,  and  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  her ;  she 
was  too  deficient  in  moral  courage  to  do 
so,  however,  and  though  she  felt  when  the 
bed-room  door  closed  on  her  friend,  that 
her  last  hope  was  gone,  she  held  her  peace. 

She  looked  out  The  night  was  not 
nearly  so  bright  as  the  previous  one  had 
been;  dark  clouds  were  hurryine  across 
the  sky,  and  the  moon  seemea  vainly 
strugglhig  to  emerge  from  them ;  the  trees 
were  tossing  in  the  wind,  and  thefr  restless 
shadows  waved  across  the  window.  But  this 
was  better  than  that  awful  stillness  of  last 
niffht,  only  the  wind  moaned  and  waQed  so 
sadly  down  the  great  chimney.  She  got 
into  bed,  but  no  sleep  refreshed  her.  A 
dog  howled  in  the  distance,  and  the  strange 
feeling  of  horror  crept  over  her  again  as 
she  listened. 
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She  had  left  her  c&ndle  alight,  but  so  far 
from  being  a  comfort  to  her,  its  dim  light 
only  made  the  dark  shadows  in  the  comers 
of  the  great  room  more  mysterioos  and 
gloomy.  At  last,  from  sheer  exhaostion, 
she  fell  asleep.  A  dream  came  to  her: 
she  thought  she  had  to  stand  at  an  open 
window,  past  which  a  never  ceasing  army 
marched  in  rows  of  twenty  abreast  Each 
man,  as  he  passed,  turned  his  face  towards 
her  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  while  she  was 
compelled  by  a  force  she  could  not  resist, 
to  search  through  each  row  of  men  as  it 
filed  by  her,  for  one  face.  Oh !  the  aching 
misery  of  watching  that  dreadful  procession, 
the  endless  torture,  the  suspense,  the 
horror  of  what  would  happen  when  the 
features  she  was  searching  for  appeared, 
and  those  unearthly  eyes  looked  into  hers  1 
At  last  she  felt  it  was  coming;  in  the 
agony  of  the  moment,  a  cry  burst  from  her 
lips.  She  had  sprung  from  the  bed  in  her 
sleep,  and,  palpitating  from  head  to  foot, 
found  herself  standing  by  the  window  as 
before ;  she  drew  back  the  blind  and  looked 
out  The  moon  broke  through  the  clouds, 
and  sent  a  great  flood  of  ^ght  over  the 
drive. 

The  hearse  was  there,  waiting.  The 
driver  lifted  up  his  eyes  till  they  fas- 
tened themselves  on  hers  with  a  long, 
penetrating,  sinister  gaze.  Then  he  tum^ 
his  face  away ;  the  horses  moved  on ;  the 
clouds  hid  the  moon  again ;  the  vision  had 
vanished ! 

One  firm  resolve  took  possession  of  Mabel 
when  the  grey  morning  light  stole  into  the 
room.  No  fear  of  offending  her  friend ; 
no  false  shame  of  speaking  of  what  she 
had  experienced ;  no  earthly  power 
should  induce  her  to  sleep  in  that  house 
again. 

She  felt  she  would  simply  die  on  the 
spot  were  she  to  pass  through  another 
such  night  She  kept  to  her  resolution ; 
she  called  Nelly  in  and  told  her  every- 
thing, announcing  at  the  same  time  her 
firm  intention  of  returning  to  town  that 
afternoon.  The  story  sounded  foolish 
enough,  told  in  the  practical  daylight; 
and  she  could  see  by  Nelly's  disappointed 
and  incredulous  face  that  she  placed  very 
little  faith  in  it,  except  as  a  sign  of  dis- 
ordered health. 

Mrs.  Dawson  and  Mary,  when  informed 
by  Nelly  of  what  had  happened,  were  more 


unmerciful  in  their  judgement,  and  i&ther 
indignantly  declared  that  the  whole  story 
was  imaginary.  The  fact  was,  Mary  said, 
that  Miss  Game  found  their  simfdeviy 
of  living  too  quiet  for  her,  and  bad  in- 
vented an  excuse  to  get  home. 

Mabel's  looks  pleaded  for  her ;  but  she 
felt,  when  she  said  good-bye  that  after- 
noon, rather  like  a  naughty  girl  in  du- 
grace;  and  relief  at  turning  her  back 
on  that  unlucky  house  was  minted 
with  a  feeling  of  shame  and  regret,  as 
she  looked  at  the  estranged  faces  of  ber 
hostesses. 

Nelly  drove  her  to  the  station,  and 
watched  the  train  off  with  a  sad  aod 
reproachful  face.  The  two  girls  parted 
with  a  chill  of  restraint 

All  these  feelings  of  annoyance  vere 
forgotten,  however,  when  a  few  da^s  later 
Major  Game  wrote  to  say  that  his  danghte 
had  been  completely  prostrate  since  ber 
return,  and  had  been  threatened  with  a 
nervous  fever.  Change  of  scene  was 
imperatively  ordered  by  the  docton,  and 
they  were  leaving  for  Switzerland  almoit 
immediately.  Mabel  would  be  so  grstefol 
if  her  friend  Nelly  would  travel  with 
them. 

The  offer  was  accepted.  Mra  DawMO 
was  completely  mollified,  and  poor  Mabel'i 
terrible  vision  was  satisfactorily  acooanted 
for,  as  the  vagary  of  a  mind  unsettled  bj 
approaching  illness. 


Beady  March  21st,  1887. 
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''Then  I  am  to  consider  my  question 
answered/'  said  Adrian  Lyle  eagerly;  "  and 
I  will  beg  your  pardon  for  my  doubts.  It 
only  seemed  to  me  that  as  her  religion  is 
not  yours,  some  legal  formalities  might 
have  been  neglected.  If  " — and  he  coloured 
and  hesitated — ''  if  you  would  like  me  to 
read  the  ceremony  of  your  own  Church — " 

Neale  Kenyon  laughed  harshly.  "My 
good  sir/'  he  said,  "  I  really  have  none. 
All  creeds,  doctrines,  and  denominations, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  to  me.  I  give 
you  candour  for  candour,  you  see." 

Adrian  Lyle  rose  to  his  feet  "A 
woman,"he  said  sternly,  "is  always  generous 
where  she  loves.  Experience  has  not  taught 
me  that  the  case  holds  good  with  men. 
The  greater  the  trust,  the  deeper  is  often 
the  deception." 

"Your  experience,"  sneered  Kenyon, 
«  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
— even  for  a  clergyman." 

"You  might  do  me  the  justice,"  said 
Adrian  Lyle,  "to  meet  me  on  equal  ground 
as  one  man  of  honour  meets  another.  Had 
anyone — not  of  my  order — put  the  question 
to  you  that  I  have  put " 

"  I  should  have  kicked  him  out  of  the 
room  1 "  interrupted  Kenyon,  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  speaking  with  a  passion  that 
the  occasion  scarcely  seemed  to  warrant. 
"  That  is  how  I  should  have  answered  an 
impertinence  as  unwarrantable  as  yours ! " 

Adrian  Lyle  looked  at  the  flushed,  hand- 
some young  face,  with  pained,  proud  eyes. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right  to  resent  my 
question,'*  he  said  in  a  low,  but  still  calm 
voice.  ' '  In  your  place  I  might  have  done  the 
same.  No  one  but  a  brute  or  a  villain  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  deceive  an  innocent, 
trusting  child  like — ^like  your  wife.  But," 
— and  he  lifted  his  head,  and  shook  back 
the  dark  hair  from  his  brow  —  "your 
anger  is  a  welcome  relief  to  my  doubts.  I 
feel  I  have  done  my  duty.  If,  as  you  seem 
to  think,  I  have  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  courtesy  or  prudence,  I  can  only  repeat — 
I  ask  your  pardon.  You  might  easily  grant 
it,"  he  added,  with  that  winning  smile 
which  lent  his  face  so  rare  a  charm,  "  for 
after  to-night  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  we  shall  meet  again.  I  leave  Bome  to- 
morrow morning.  Therefore,"  and  he 
frankly  extended  his  hand,  "  say  you  for- 
give me,  Kenyon,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
tne  pleasant  days  and  hours  we  have  spent 
together." 

He  had  tossed  aside  the  cigar  which  he  had 
scarcely  smoked,  and,  in  fact,  had  taken  up 
more  as  an  excuse  to  be  companionable. 


The  light  fell  on  his  face,  and  its  nobility 
and  power  seemed  to  stand  out  b  gnnd 
relief  against  the  sullenness  and  gloom  of 
Kenyon'&  The  latter,  half-reluctantly, 
touched  the  outstretched  hand. 

"I — I  bear  you  no  ill-will,"  he  said.  "I 
dare  say  it  did  seem  a  little  strange;  and 
Gretchen  could  not  have  enlightened  yon 
much.  But  I  give  you  my  word  of  honooi; 
she  is  my  wife,  and  the  world  shall  know 
her  as  such.    Will  that  content  yon  t " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  cordiiUy, 
and  with  a  glad  belief  in  the  acknowledge- 
ment  |he  had  scarcely  hoped  to  via 
"  And  now  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  leare 
you.  There  are  some  necessary  anaoge- 
ments  to  make,  and  I  have  a  long  joamej 
before  me  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  leave  Rome  so  soon,  is  it 
not  1 "  said  Kenyon.  "  Tou  have  scttcely 
seen  anything  of  it." 

"  I  think,"  answered  Adrian  Lyle,  with 
that  quiet  smile  which  seemed  to  mean  so 
much, "  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  go  befon 
I  see — mora" 

"Of  course  you  are  the  beat  jadge," 
Kenyon  said  indifferently. 

He  was  angry  with  his  own  anger;  nor 
would  he  confess,  even  to  himself,  thai  it 
was  a  relief  to  think  of  Adrian  Lyle'a 
absence. 

"  I  must  be  more  careful  in  fatore,"  be 
said  to  himsel£  "  There  shall  be  no  more 
picking  up  chance  acquaintances ;  they  tie 
apt  to  turn  out  troublesome.  Howerer,  I 
have  got  out  of  this  very  welL" 

The  sound  of  the  closing  door  fell  apon 
his  inward  reflections,  and  roused  him.  He 
was  alone — ^alone  and  at  the  mercy  of  each 
conscience  as  he  still  possessed. 

A  sudden  paroxysm  of  fear  seised  him- 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  he  beKevea; 
that  he  won't  make  enquiries.  Pshav! 
Why  should  I  fear,  even  if  he  did  t  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  leave  me.  Nothing 
would  induce  me  to  leave  her.  The 
absence  of  some  paltry  formalities  oanl 
weaken  a  man's  honour  or  his  love ;  vnd 
she  is  safe  with  me." 

Safe  with  him !  How  man;^  a  man  fi*« 
said  those  same  words  in  similar  cas^^ 
How  many  a  man  has  been  led  to  forswetf 
them  when  the  trance  of  passion  ia  over— 
when  the  glamour  of  love  is  past  I 

It  was  not  of  this  that  Kenyon  thoaght 
now.  To  him,  at  this  time^  Gretchen  was 
as  purelv  and  surely  his  wife,  as  though  a 
dozen  bishops  had  consecrated  their  mo% 
and  all  the  laws  of  the  land  had  aea^  ,, 
their  marriage  ritual    At  this  time;  bw  || 
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he  had  not  yet  asked  himself,  how  long 
would  it  last  %  "I  should  never  fail  her ; 
I  never  could,"  Kenyon  muttered,  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro  the  desertod  room.  **  On 
the  whole,  though,  I  am  glad  that  fellow 
has  gone.  He  had  a  knack  of  making  one 
uncomfortable,  and  he  would  have  ended  by 
patting  fancies  into  Gretchen's  head.  For 
the  future,  it  is  best  she  should  have  only 
me!" 

The  hotel  omnibus  stood  before  the 
door  early  the  next  morning,  and  Adrian 
Lyle  had  just  tossed  his  travelling-bag  into 
the  interior.  He  left  his  heavy  luggage 
behind,  for  he  had  resolved  to  penetfate 
into  those  wild  mountainous  districts  which 
form  the  boundary  between  the  Papal 
States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

AdrianLylewas  at  present  possessed  with 
an  intense,  OFermastering  desire  for  solitude. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  from  even  civilisa- 
tion and  comfort,  to — ^so  to  speak — have  out 
with  himself  these  inward  conflicts  and 
inclinations  ;  these  weak  yieldings  to 
temptation;  this  forgetfulness  of  the  aims 
and  objects  of  that  high  mission  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  —  before  he 
shoold  again  take  up  the  burden  of 
hia  life's  duties,  and  labour  in  the  toil  and 
heat  of  the  world's  great  vineyard. 

It  was  so  early  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
seemg  the  Kenyons.  He  had  no  wish  to 
do  80.  Yet,  as  he  stood  there,  with  the 
morning  sunlight  shining  over  the  broad 
piazza,  and  the  cool,  fresh  air  fanning  his 
brow,  a  light  hand  touched  his  arm,  a 
voice,  whose  music  sent  a  strange  thrill  to 
his  heart,  murmured :  ^'  Where  do  you  go 
so  early,  Mr.  Lyle  1 " 

It  was  Gretchen. 

For  a  second  or  two  he  stood  quite  still, 
unable  to  frame  a  word.  Then  with  an 
effort,  he  spoke : 

"  Did  hot  your  husband  tell  you  t  I  am 
going  to  do  a  little  mountaineering.  I 
want  to  get  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation 
for  awhile.  Th&t  Sabine  range  has  been 
tempting  me  ever  since  I  first  beheld  it." 

**  And  where  do  you  go  first  t " 

"ToVeUetri,"hesaid.  "Then  I  intend 
to  walk  on  to  Segni." 

"And — when  do  you  comeback!"  she 
asked  timidly. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  he  said,  with  a 
strange  hesitation.  "  Perhaps  I  may  not 
we  you  again." 

"Oh,  that  is  hard,"  she  cried,  with  so 
trae  a  ring  of  regret  in  her  voice  that  it 
smote  him  to  the  heart     "  I  had  so  much 


to  say — so  much  to  ask,"  she  went  on 
hurriedly.  '^  And  you  know  you  promised 
to  help  me.  Oh,  I  feel  so  ignorant,  so  help- 
less— and — and  I  dare  not  even  go  to  any 
of  the  priests  for  counsel,  for  Neale  does 
not  wish  it" 

There  was  such  appeal  in  her  face,  such 
yearning  in  her  eyes,  that  for  a  moment 
all  the  man's  self-command  was  shaken. 
For  a  moment  his  conscience  seemed  to 
rebuke  him  with  cowardice.  Suppose  a 
day  should  come  when  this  struggling  soul 
might  be  required  at  his  hands — when,  in 
answer  to  question  or  demand,  he  could 
but  say :  "  I  was  like  the  Levite  of  old,  I 
passed  by  on  the  other  side"  ! 

The  struggle  was  sharp  but  short.  He 
turned  from  the  clinging  hands,  the  be- 
seeching eyes. 

*'My  child,"  he  said,  "you  have  your 
husband.  Take  to  him  your  doubts,  your 
fears,  your  sorrows.  I — even  if  I  would — 
must  not  interfere  between  you,  unless  he 
expressly  desires  it" 

"  But,"  she  said  timidly,  '*  you  do  not 
understand.  Neale  will  not  speak  with 
me  of — of  the  things  you  did.  He  says 
he  has  no  creed  at  all ;  that  I  may  keep 
to  my  own,  or  any  other«  it  does  not 
matter." 

"  And  are  you  not  happy,"  he  asked — 
"  happy  enough  to  trust  and  believe  in  the 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  your  own  Church  t 
If  accident  bad  not  thrown  me  in  your  way 
—what  then  t " 

"  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  content, 
then,"  she  said  almost  regretfully.  "  But 
you  see,  Mr.  Lyle,  I  did  meet  you,  and  you 
— made  me  think." 

The  blood  seemed  to  ebb  away  from 
Adrian  Lyle's  face,  leaving  it  cold  and 
colourless  as  marble.  "I  am  sorry,"  he 
said  abruptly,  almost  as  it  were  against  his 
will. 

"And  I  think  I  am  sorry,  too,"  said 
Gretchen  with  a  sigh.  "  For  I  can't  for- 
get— and  I  can't  go  back  to  what  I  was, 
and  I  have  no  one  to  explain  or  to  teach, 
since  I  must  not  go  to  the  priests.  But," 
and  her  face  brightened,  "  perhaps  we  shall 
meet  again  after  alL  You  may  return 
from  the  mountains  even  before  I  leave 
Borne ;  and  meanwhile  I  will  think  over 
all  you  have  told  me,  and  try  to  under- 
stand your  religion,  for  it  seems  a  very 
beautilid  one ^ 

"  Perhaps,"  Adrian  Lyle  interposed  hnr- 
riedly,  "  we  may  meet  again.  If  you  need 
me,  I  think  we  wiU.  MeanwhQe,  do  not  vex 
your  mind  with  doubts  and  fears.  Eeligion 
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— the  purest  and  highest  foim  of  leUgioc — 
is  a  yery  simple  thing,  believe  me.  It  can 
be  sammed  up  in  few  words.  'Do  good 
to  others,  and — keep  yourself  unspotted 
from  the  world.'  That  sounds  hard, 
perhaps,  to  those  who  know  what  the 
world  is ;  but  it  is  possible,  even  without 
the  barricade  of  conyent  walls  and  bodily 
martyrdom." 

"I  will  remember,"  she  said  gladly. 
"  Ah,  I  see  you  must  go  now.  Indeed,  I 
am  very  sorry.  Do — do  6ay  you  will  try 
and  see  us  again.'' 

"I  will,"  he  said  very  low,  but  very 
earnestly,  ''  if  your  husband  desires  it" 

Then  he  turned  away  and  left  her 
standing  there  in  the  early  sunlight,  with 
softly  troubled  eyes,  and  so  strange  a 
regret  on  her  eloquent  young  face  that  it 
needed  no  words  to  convince  him  how 
sincere  her  sorrow  wa& 

"After  all,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
the  vehicle  jolted  and  roiiea  over  the 
uneven  Eoman  streets,  "  after  all,  what  a 
coward  I  am  1  It  is  not  for  her  sake  I  am 
leaving— only  for  my  own." 

CHAPTER  IX.      THE  POISON  OF  DOUBT. 

When  Bari  came  to  his  master  for  his 
orders  for  the  day,  Neale  Kenyon  noticed 
that  he  loitered  about  the  room  as  if  he 
wished  to  say  something  more  than  he  had 
already  done. 

"Is  anything  the  matter)"  the  young 
Englishman  asked  uneasily.  "No  one 
arrived  here  that  I  know — eh,  Bari  t " 

"Noy  Monsieur,"  answered  the  man 
readily.  "I  keep  a  look-out  for  that. 
But — but  is  Monsieur  aware  the  English 
clergyman  has  left?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Kenyon  sharply. 
•'What  of  that?" 

"Nothing,  only  Monsieur  may  perhaps 
congratulate  himself  on  the  fact.  The 
genUeman  was  too  curious,  and — had  too 
strong  an  admiration  for  Madama" 

Kenyon  wheeled  round  and  faced  him. 
"  What  makes  you  say  so  1 " 

"  Oh,  many  thiiigs,"answered  the  Italian. 
"  I  am  observant,  as  Monsieur  knows,  and 
I  have  not  too  great  an  admiration  for 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth,  as  Monsieur  also 
knows.  The  clergyman  is  youns,  and 
handsome,  and  clever,  and  Madame  has  for 
him  a  great  interest.  So  great  that  she 
came  down  to  see  him  off,  and  procure  his 
address." 

Kenyon'a  brow  grew  dark.  "Is  that 
tiue ) "  he  said  hoarsely. 


"  Quite  true,"  answered  Bari  "They 
hadalong  conversation — religious,of  course. 
Mr.  Lyle  has  hopes  of  convertmg  Madime. 
He  assured  her  they  would  meet  agik" 

"Did  hel"  said  Kenyon  sccffingly. 
"  Perhaps  he  will  find  someone  else  hu  a 
voice  in  that  little  matter." 

"  I — I  do  not  think  it  wise  that  Madame 
should  ever  have  been  permitted  to  be  too 
confidentialwith  him,"  said  Bari  ''Keligion 
has  for  women  so  strange  a  charm,  and  the 
priest  is  so  attractive  in  that  he  is  the  mao 
and  yet — the  priest  Monsieur  must  I^ 
member  that  all  the  early  life  of  Madime 
has  been  steeped  in  religious  fervour— tbt 
it  is  a  part  of  herself.  If  denied  the  con- 
solations of  her  own  Church,  she  teeh 
another.  But  something  of  that  sort  she 
must  have ;  it  is  the  fault  of  her  educatioo, 
her  home,  her  surroundings  Eyen  the 
good  Lisschen  was  very  devout,"  he  added 
with  a  smila 

Kenyon's  face  grew  darker  and  darkei. 
"  Her  religion  shall  be — me,"  he  was  say- 
ing to  himself.  "  The  clergy  understand 
the  value  of  women;  but  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  permitting  interference  between 
Gretchen  and  myself.  Adrian  Lyle  is  a 
fine  fellow,  but  he  is  a  priest,  and  like  all 
his  order,  he  puts  forward  the  feelen  of 
curiosity  under  the  garb  of  spiritual 
interest" 

Aloud  he  said :  "  I  am  quite  aware  of 
Mr.  Lyle's  plans,  Bari,  for  he  informed  me 
of  them  last  night  He  will  not  come 
across  our  path  again." 

The  man  bowed,  but  a  curious  smile 
crossed  his  lips.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it,' 
he  said  quietly.  "  I  do  not  thiok  Mr. 
Lyle  is  a  friend  of  Monsieur's." 

Kenyon  was  doomed  to  be  irritated  for 
many  days  by  the  constant  mention  of 
Adrian  Lyle.  Oretchen  was  full  of  regret 
at  his  departure,  of  fear  that  he  migbt 
come  to  harm  amone  the  lawless  "contrs- 
bandieri";  full  too  of  Tsmentationsrespecting 

auestions  she  had  failed  to  put,  or  doabts 
lie  might  have  solved. 
Bari  had  been  right  when  he  said  that  in 
the  present  state  of  her  mind,  she  Igd^ 
for  the  consolations  of  religion.  She  had 
been  used  to  depend  on  priestly  gmdance 
and  direction.  She  now  found  herself  cot 
adrift  from  it  enturely,  and  that  too  in  scenes 
and  places  only  too  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  memories  of  her  carefully  instilled  faith. 
Every  procession,  every  church  open  at  »II 
hours  to  all  comers,  every  roadside  shnne, 
every  chime  of  bells,  or  chant  of  choiiaters, 
seemed  a  rebuke  to  her. 
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Even  at  this  early  stage  she  had  learned 
that  to  speak  of  such  feelings  to  Kenyon 
i.  displeased  him.  That  was  one  reason  why 
u  she  so  missed  Adrian  Lyle.  As  long  as 
U  tiieir  conversation  ran  in  the  safe  grooves 
\)  of  Art,  or  spent  itself  in  question  and 
snswer,  or  songht  historical  information, 
all  was  well ;  bat,  as  day  after  day  passed 
on,  and  they  grew  famUiarised  with  Eome, 
Gretchen  found  that  Kenyon  had  as  little 
sympathy  with  her  favourite  Madonnas  or 
Saints,  as  she  could  summon  up  for  the 
broken  and  discoloured  statues  of  Yenus, 
or  the  torsos  of  Hercules,  or  the  Etruscan 
bronxes  and  Pompeian  relics  about  which 
he  raved 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  the  Old  Masters," 
he  said  laaghingly  one  day.    "  We  have 
seen  so  many  of  Uieir  works.     Doesn't  it 
strike  you  that  there  is  a  marvellous  lack  of 
variety  in  their  subjects  1    Priestcraft  has 
been  the  min  of  Art     Fancy  what  these 
fellows  nught  have  done  had  they  been  left 
uninflaenced  1     But  they  had  no  wider 
scope  of  subject  than  the  Madonna,  or  the 
Sainta    I  am  sick  of  both.    I  believe  that 
man  stuck  full  of  arrows  is  a  humbug ;  and 
aa  for  the  others,  with  what  Mark  Twain 
rightly  calls  their  individual '  trade  marks,' 
I  decline  to  see  anything  saintly  about 
them.     It  is  my  belief  that  if  a  half  or 
even  a  third  of  the  people  who  visit  Italy 
spoke  out    their    honest    opinions,   they 
would  say  its  Art  is  simply  an  idealised 
antiquity.     Why,  perhaps  our  own  modem 
pabtbgs  may  acquire  these  same  deep 
tones,  and  shades,  and  softness  of  colour, 
centuries    hence.      But    the    world   has 
nirely   advanced   enough   to  admit  that 
the  subject  and  treatment  of  a  picture  is 
more  really  Art  than  the  fact  of  mixing 
eolonrs.    Fancy  if  we  walked  through  a 
inodeni  gallery,  and  found  that  every  second 
or  third  picture  was  a  repetition  of  one  sub- 
ject I    How  horribly  monotonous  1    I  am 
ture  we  must  have  seen  some  five  hundred 
^t.  Sebastians,  and  double  as  many  Ma- 
donnas, and  some  scores  of  Judiths  and 
Susannas.     Is  it  not  so  1" 

"Yes,"  Gretchen  confessed.  "I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  similar  subject& 
^ut  the  great  painters  doubtless  lived 
%imple  and  devout  lives,  and  did  their  best 
to  please  Heaven." 

''I  dare  say  they  did  their  best  to  fill 

their  pockets,"  answered  Kenyon  scoffingly. 

*' Art  may  be  a  divinjty  to  worship,  but 

«he  must  also  be  a  divinity  that  pays." 

Gretchen  sighed. 

They  were  standing  by  the  fountain  of 


Trevi,  and  her  eyes  were  watching  the 
water  as  it  dashed  over  the  broken  heap 
of  massive  rock  which  so  well  simulateis 
Nature's  handiwork. 

"I  do  not  think  I  understand  Art  at 
all,"  she  said  gently.  "  Only  sometimes  a 
Madonna's  face  will  touch  me,  or  the 
patience  and  sadness  in  some  Christ's  eyes 
draw  tears  to  my  own ;  but  these  are  the 
pictures  you  dislike." 

"  I  dislike  what  is  superstitious  and  un- 
true," answered  Kenyon.  "  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  much  about  Art  or  artists.  I 
think  they  are  an  incomprehensible  race 
of  beings  myself.  They  claim  something 
they  call '  ideality.'  It  may  be  very  grand, 
but  I  think  it  is  also  very  uncomfortable. 
Look  at  sculpture,  now !  What  is  that  but 
repetition?  We  laugh  to  scorn  the  tra- 
ditions of  gods  and  goddesses.  We  call 
Olympus  and  its  deities  a  fable,  but  they 
alone  are  sacred  to  one  special  Art, 
and  a  man  may  take  any  specimen  of 
womanhood  or  manhood,  call  it  into  the 
life  of  marble,  christen  it  Venus  or  Psyche, 
Diana  or  Bacchus,  Hercules  or  Daphne, 
and  straightway  it  becomes  classic  1  Heally, 
the  more  we  think  of  life,  the  more  assured 
we  must  become  that  it  is  one  vast  hum- 
bug I " 

"  Do  not  sweep  away  my  faith  in  every- 
thing/' said  Gretchen,  laughing,  '^  unless 
you  can  give  me  something  better.  I  can't 
have  you  growing  'cynical,'  as  Mr.  Lyle 
used  to  say  when  you  made  these  remarks. 
I  wish  he  were  here  to  argue  with  you,"  she 
went  on  regretfully.  ''I  am  not  clever 
enough;  I  can  only  agrea" 

"That  is  much  better,''  said  Kenyon, 
drawing  her  hand  into  his  arm  and  moving 
on  across  the  sunlit  square.  "For  then, 
I  feel  satisfied  with  myself.  Sympathy  is 
a  very  comfortable  thing." 

"  Is  England  at  aU  like  this!"  she  asked 
presently.  ''I  seem  to  know  so  little  about 
it,  and  you  rarely  speak  of  it." 

A  shade  passed  over  the  young  man's 
handsome  face.  '^It  is  not  at  all  like  this," 
he  said.  "  The  air  is  certainly  not  dream- 
haunted.  And,"  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I 
certainly  can  never  remember  feeling  poetic 
or  fervid  there,  as  you  have  so  frequently 
accused  me  of  becoming.  The  hunting  is 
very  jolly,''  he  added,  relapsing  into  com- 
monplace, "and  life  is  very  comfortable. 
You  foreign  nations  don't  seem  to  know 
what  home  life  is." 

"  No  ] "  queried  Gretchen  meekly.  "  Yet 
they  say  the  English  and  the  Germans  are  so 
much  iJike  in  that  respect." 
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<^  Wait  till  you  see  John  Bull  as  he  is," 
laughed  KenyoD.  "Then  tell  me  idiere 
the  points  of  resemblance  begin  or  end." 

"  Are  we  going  there  soon ) ''  she  asked. 

"  I — I  suppose  80,"  he  answ^ed,  ^*  This 
wandering  life  must  come  to  im  end,  sweet 
as  it  10.  I  often  wonder  if  you  will  like 
England,"  he  added  doubtfully. 

*'  I  shall  like  any  place  where  you  are^" 
she  answered,  with  love's  sweet  certainty  of 
a  future  with  which  the  joys  of  the  present 
will  be  eternally  blended. 

''  But,"  hesitated  Kenyon^  *'I  may  not  be 
able  to  be  with  you  always.  I  mean  as  we 
are  now.  Life  can't  be  a  continuous  honey- 
moon, sweetheart  1 " 

'*  Of  course  not,"  she  answered  grayely. 
''I  shall  not  expect  to  keep  you  by  me 
eyery  hour.  I  should  not  like  to  interfere 
with  your  duties.  I  hare  not  forgotten  that 
you  are  a  soldier.  You  have  been  a  Jong 
time  away,  have  you  not  t  " 

**Ye8,"  he  said,  "on  account  of  my 
eyes.  Thank  goodness,  they're  all  right 
now." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  with  that 
pretty  shyness  which  still  lent  her  love  so 
great  a  charm,  "do  you  remember  how 
you  deceived  me  at  first  about  your  sight  V 
I  felt  so  sorry.  I  thought  you  really  were 
blind  and  alone,  and  so  I  went  and  spoke 
to  you." 

"  For  which  fact  I  shall  be  ever  grateful," 
interpolated  Kenyon. 

"  Bat  it  was  not  quite  fait  of  you,  all  the 
same,"  she  said  gravely. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  are  sorry  for  it, 
though,"  he  said,  laughing.  "Eeally  I 
could  not  help  myself.  Your  unconscious 
soliloquy  had  interested  me  so  much,  and 
the  opportunity  was  too  tempting." 

'*0h,  I  am  not  sorry — now,"  she  answered 
readily,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  never  shall  be ; 
but  how  little  I  thought " 

"  How  little  one  ever  thinks  1"  interrupted 
Kenyon,  almost  sharply.  Innocent,  un- 
conscious words  like  these  were  like  a 
sharp  touch  of  pain,  the  recurrent  stab  of 
some  remorse  that  probed  his  heart  when 
he  was  off  his  guard. 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  said.  "But  after 
all,  what  does  it  matter  t  Everything  must 
have  a  beginning.  Only  it  seems  strange 
that  what  at  the  time  we  hardly  notice, 
should  become  a  matter  of  important 
results." 

"  You  are  becoming  quite  a  philosopher," 
laughed  Kenyon.  "But  I  would  rather 
you  were  the  childish  maiden  of  the  woods 
who  apostrophised  cross  old  Lisschen." 


"I  wonder  how  she  is  now/'  said 
Gretcben  suddenly.  "  How  they  all  arc," 
she  added  remorsefully.  "  Ab,"  and  sbe 
looked  at  Kenyon  with  all  that  awakened 
soul  in  her  deep  soft  eye^,  "  I  can  Bever  be 
like  I  was  then.  When  I  look  back  on  that 
day,  I  feel  as  if  years  must  have  paaaed 
over  my  head." 

"Don't  speak  so  solemnly,  it  is  like  i 
reproach  to  me,"  said  Kenyon;  "aod," 
hurriedly  and  almost  with  pasiioD,  "re- 
proach from  you  I  could  never  bsai-I, 
who  have  altered  all  your  life." 

<«  But  made  it  such  a  happy  cos,"  aba 
said  tenderly. 

And  their  eyes  met  under  deep  ahsdowi 
of  those  mossy  haunted  woods  of  bemlffal 
Borghese,  and  amidst  the  tempered  glorj 
of  leaf  and  sunlight,  and  the  wamifcbe 
loveliness  of  the  drowsy  noon,  they  \m 
again  the  old  tale  which  still  held  for  M 
its  golden  charm,  which  still  was  sweet  to 
ear  and  heart  as  when  its  first  mormtui 
broke  the  silence  of  the  lonely  woodi  d 
DombacL  

GENERAL  MoCLELLAK. 


The  story  of  the  great  Civil  War  ia 
America  is  being  told  by  instahseoU 
Orant,  Lee,  and  Lincoln  have  each  c«tei- 
buted  chapters,  and  now  Greneral  McClallai 
has  given  to  the  world  his  "  own  etory 
of  his  life,  of  the  war,  and  of  the  pui 
he  took  in  it.  The  book*  is  puWiiked 
after  his  death,  and  its  editor.  Dr.  W.  u 
Prime,  assures  us  that  the  narrative  wtf 
not  written  by  the  General  with  a  view  to 
publication,  but  entirely  with  the  object « 
leaving  to  his  children  a  f  tdthf  al  record  of 
his  military  and  political  career,  so  that 
they  might  know  how  much  he  bad  be© 
wronged,  and  how  constantly  he  had  lolj 
lowed  his  duty.  If  there  is  an  occaaional 
tinge  of  petulance,  and  a  considerable  ex- 
hibition of  egoism  in  the  narrstivf,  ^ 
cannot  be  surprised  when  the  peisonauty 
of  the  man  and  the  object  of  his  writtng 
are  kept  in  mind.  Possibly  had  McClellan 
been  writing  with  the  set  object  of  paWi- 
cation,  he  might  have  left  as  calm,  wd 
dispassionate,  and  admirable  a  record  aa 
did  General  Grant  But  "  other  men,  other 
manners,"  and  McClellan  never  had  the 
brUIiant  gift  of  silence  which  characterised 
Grant  ^__^^ 

♦  "  McClellan'a  Own  Story."  By  Gew«e  R 
McClellan,  lato  Major-General  Coinmandu*  »« 
United  States  Annies.  London  :  Sampson  Ww, 
Marston  and  Co. 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  can  carry  their 
^aiiuls  back  to  the  terrible  days  of  the 
American  War,  will  recall  how  the  name 
€i  McClellan  was  always  at  first  among  the 
^ost  prominent  on  the  side  of  the  Federd 
armies.  How  and  why  he  gradoally  sank 
into  the  backgronnd  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  quite  understood  by  English  people. 

G^rge  Brinton  McClellan  was  not  one 
of  the  ready-made  soldiers  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  doctor,  in  Philadelphia; 
was  bom  in  1826,  and,  after  completing  his 
schooUtag,  entered  i&e  Military  Academy 
at   Wmi  Point,    in .  his  sixteenth  year. 
Graduating  in  1846,  he  was  commissioned 
as  Seeond   Lieatenant  in  the  Corps    of 
Engineers,  and  immediately  afterwards  was 
sent  to  take  part  hi  the  war  then  in  progress 
with  Mexico ;  the  very  war  in  which  Grant 
also  recdyed  his  '*  baptism  of  fire,''  and  in 
which    the  future    commander    of   the 
Confederate  armies,  G^eral  Lee,  also  took 
piar&     McClellan  served  with    gallantry 
and  credit)  and  he  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieiitenant,  and  then  to  Captain,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  services.      When 
the  Mexican  War  closed  he  was  in  com- 
mand  of  the   Corps  of  Engineers,   and 
brought  it  back  to  West  Point,   serving 
with  it  there  down  to  1851.  The  following 
year  he  was  one  of  the  Bed  Biver  Exploring 
Expedition,  and  a  year  later  he  was  em- 
ployed in  exploring  the  route  of  the  pro- 
jected Pacific  Bailway. 

In  1855,  he  was  one  of  the  Army  officers 
selected  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  latest  developements  in 
military  science,  and  to  watch  the  practicij 
working  of  the  new  systems  in  the  Crimea. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Minister  who 
made  the  appointments  to  this  Special 
Commkaion  was  Jefferson  Davis,  then 
United  States  Secretary  for  War,  but 
afterwards  President  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

The  party  of  which  young  McClellan 
formed  one,  were  hospitably  received 
by  the  British  Government,  although 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Buasians  would 
liave  anything  to  say  to  them.  They 
Went  to  the  Crimea,  and  under  the  wing  of 
Greneral  Simpson,  they  were  afforded 
every  opportunity  of  watching  military 
operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  they 
had  seen  before.  Betuming  to  America, 
McClellan  was  transferred  to  the  Cavalry, 
in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  Captain ;  but 
in  1857  he  resigned,  on  being  offered  the 
post  of  Chief  Engineer    to  the  Illinois 


Central  Bailroad.  Later,  he  became  Yice 
President  of  that  Bailway  ;  and  still  later 
President  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Bailroad. 

In  1860  he  married,  and  took  up  hii 
residence  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There  hi 
was  settled — engaged  in  railroad  business 
— when  the  war  began.  He  immediately 
abandoned  his  profitable  commercial  under 
taking,  and  placed  his  services  at  the  dfs' 
posal  of  the  Federal  Government 

On  the  twenty-thifd  of  April,  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  Majoi'G^neral  of  Volun- 
teers in  Ohio ;  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  he 
was  made  Major-General  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio ;  and  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  after  having  driven 
the  Secessionists  from  Western  Virginia, 
he  was  summoned  to  Washington,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
rotomac. 

The  promotion  was  startlingly  rapid,  but 
then  so  also  were  events  at  that  time,  and 
the  United  States  had  few  trained  and  ex- 
perienced officers  to  place  in  charge  of 
the  enormous  armies  which  were  being 
created. 

When  summoned  to  Washington, 
McClellan  found  the  capital  in  consider- 
able peril,  for  the  defeat  at  Bull  Bun  had 
demoralised  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Army.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to 
organise  the  defences,  and  to  restore 
military  order.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  the  capital  safe,  the  "  politicians  " 
began  once  more  to  direct  affairs,  and  to 
interfere  in  things  which  should  have  been 
left  entirely  to  the  President  and  the 
Generds.  With  regard  to  McClellan's 
own  political  attitude,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Autobiography : 

**  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Washington 
in  1861,  I  had  several  interviews  with 
prominent  Abolitionists — of  whom  Senator 
Sumner  was  one — on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I  invariably  took  the  ground  that  I  was 
thoroughly  opposed  to  slavery,  regarding 
it  as  a  great  evil,  especially  to  the  whites 
of  the  South;  but  that  in  my  opinion, 
no  sweeping  measure  of  emancipation 
should  be  carried  out,  unless  accompanied 
by  arrangements  providing  for  the  new 
relations  between  employers  and  employed, 
carefully  guarding  the  rights  and  interests 
of  both;  and  that  were  such  a  measure 
framed  to  my  satidfaction,  I  would  cordially 
support  it.  Mr.  Sumner  replied— others 
also  agreed  with  him — that  RM<*h  points  did 
not  concern  us,  and  that  all  that  must  be 
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left  to  take  care  of  itself.  My  reply  was, 
that  no  real  stateeman  could  ever  contem- 
plate 80  sweeping  and  seriooB  a  measure  as 
sudden  and  general  emancipation,  without 
looking  to  the  future,  and  providing  for  its 
consequences ;  that  four-and-a-half  millions 
of  uneducated  slayes  should  not  suddenly 
he  manumitted  without  due  precautions 
taken,  hoth  to  protect  them  and  to  guard 
against  them;  that  just  there  was  the 
point  where  we  differed  radically  and 
probably  irreconcilably." 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
McGlellan's  ideas  about  the  Slave  question 
were  pretty  much  what  we  have  already 
seen  weie  Lincoln's,  until  lon^  after,  when 
Abolition  became  politically  ripe. 

For  the  rest,  it  does  not  appear  that 
McClellan  had  associated  himself  as  yet 
prominently  with  either  of  the  great 
political  parties,  although  he  was  rapidly 
becoming  an  object  of  dread  to  some  of  the 
party  leaders.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and 
a  follower  of  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
whom  Lincoln  had  conquered  in  debate ; 
but  he  was  not  an  ardent  politician.  He 
says  : 

"I  knew  nothing  about  'practical 
politics,'  had  never  even  voted  except  for 
Douglas;  and  duringthe  whole  period  of  my 
command  I  never  did  or  wrote  anything, 
or  abstained  from  doing  or  writing  any- 
thing, in  view  of  its  political  effect  upon 
myself.  My  ambition  was  fully  gratified 
by  my  position  of  the  command  of  the 
army,  and,  so  long  as  I  held  that,  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  give  it  up  for  the 
Presidency.  Whenever  I  wrote  anything 
of  a  political  nature,  it  was  only  with  the 
hope  of  doing  something  towards  the 
maintenance  of  those  political  principles 
which  I  honestly  thought  would  control  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  In  fact,  I  sacrificed 
my  own  interests  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
what  I  thought  wrong  or  impolitic.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  made  a  great 
mistake  in  supposing  that  I  desired  political 
advancement" 

Still  further  does  he  show  that  single- 
hearted  desire  to  serve  his  country  without 
personal  ambition — or,  with  only  a  modest 
supply  of  it — Jn  the  letters  to  his  wife.  Li 
one  he  writes : 

"  I  receive  letter  after  letter,  have  con- 
versation after  conversation,  calling  on  me 
to  save  the  nation,  alluding  to  the  Presi- 
dency, dictatorship,  etc.  As  I  hope  one 
day  to  be  united  with  you  for  ever  in 
heaven,  I  have  no  such  aspiration.  I 
would  cheerfully  take  the  dictatorship,  and 


agree  to  lay  down  my  life,  when 
country  is  saved.  I  am  not  spoiled  by  my 
unexpected  new  position.  I  feel  sore  tkt 
God  will  give  me  the  strength  and 
wisdom  to  preserve  this  great  nation;  but  \ 
I  tell  you,  who  share  all  my  thoughts,  that 
I  have  no  selfish  feeling  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  God  has  placed  a  great  work 
in  my  hands.  I  have  not  sought  it.  I 
know  how  weak  I  am,  but  I  know  tb&t  I 
mean  to  do  right,  and  I  believe  that  God 
will  help  me,  and  give  me  the  wisdom  I  do 
not  possess.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  my  task,  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  that  any  poor,  weak  mortal  erer 
had  to  do.  God  grant  that  I  may 
bring  this  war  to  an  end,  and  be  pennitted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  quietly  with 
you  1 " 

This  was  not  written,  be  it  remembeied, 
for  the  public  eye,  or  with  a  view  to 
effect,  but  in  a  simple  communicatioii  te 
his  own  wife.  And  all  through  the  private 
letters,  of  which  many  now  see  the  light 
for  the  first  time,  we  observe  the  same  high 
mindedness  and  strong  religious  sense  of 
duty  —  not  unmixed,  however,  with  i 
considerable  flavour  of  self-esteem. 

Before  going  to  Washington,  Mcdelhi 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  cleared  Weatoo 
Virginia,  and,  in  fact,  that  district  seems  to 
have  been  then  the  only  part  of  the 
countiyin  which  military  chaos  didnotieiga 
It  was  during  this  brief  campaign  that 
McGlellan  and  Grant  came  near,  the  latter 
being  eager  to  forsake  tanning  and  to  gsis 
a  post  in  the  Army.  McGlellan  does  not 
say  much  about  Grant,  but  this  incident  ii 
worth  repeating : 

"  I  think  it  was  during  my  absence  on 
this  very  trip  (to  Indianapolis)  that  Grant 
came  to  Cincinnati  to  ask  me,  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  to  give  him  employment,  or 
a  place  on  my  staff.  Marcy  or  Setk 
Williams  saw  lum,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  await  my  return,  doubtless  I  would 
do  something  for  him ;  but  before  I  g^ 
back,  he  was  telegraphed  that  he  conlfl 
have  a  regiment  in  Illinois,  and  at  onee 
returned  thither,  so  that  I  did  not  see  him. 
This  was  his  good  luck,  for  had  I  heen 
there  I  would  no  doubt  have  given  him  * 
place  on  my  staff,  and  he  would  probably 
have  remained  with  me  and  shared  nay 
fate.'' 

The  last  allusion  is  to  the  persistent 

enmity  with  which  McClellan  was  aft«f- 

wards  driven  from  the  command,  ^yr\ 

jected   to  humiliations,   by  the  politic" 

I  intriguers.     Grant  was  fortunate  f  nongo  to 
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escape  all  that,  and  strong  enoagh  to 
idWow  his  own  plans  and  keep  his  o\ini 
counsel.  Hence  his  snccess  where  the 
other  failed. 

It  was  castomary  at  this  time  to  look 
npon  the  Secession  as  not  a  very  strong 
movement,  and  as  one  that  wonld  be 
easfly  counteracted — ^in  short,  that  the 
war  would  be  brief,  and  the  Unioa  quickly 
restored.  McClellan  was,  with  Lincoln, 
among  those  who  thought  differently,  who 
foresaw  and  tried  to  provide  for  the  great 
an^  terrible  task  before  the  country.  Some 
people  say  that  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  "politicians,"  Lincoln  and  McClellan 
between  them  would  have  brought  the  war 
to  an  end  by  the  middle  of  1862.  This, 
h9weYer,  is  hypothetical;  but  it  is  also 
certun  that  both  Lincoln  and  McClellan 
had  to  fight  two  wars  simultaneously — one 
with  the  Southerners,  and  the  other  with 
party  politicians.  In  the  latter,  Lincoln 
won  and  McClellan  lost.  And  before 
leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us 
show  what  the  General  himself  thought  of 
the  organisation  against  him,  and  how  he 
appraised  the  results : 

"  They  committed  a  grave  error  in  sup- 
posing me  to  be  politically  ambitious,  and 
in  tlunking    that    I   looked    forward  to 
military  success  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
Presidential  chair.    At  the  same  time,  they 
knew  that  if  I  achieved  marked  success, 
my   influence  would  necessarily  be  very 
great  throughout  the  country — an  influence 
which  I  should  certainly  have  used  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  for  that 
of  any    party  at    the    nation's  expense. 
They  therefore  determined  to  ruin  me  in 
any  event  and  by  any  means :  first  by 
endeavouring  to  force  me  into  premature 
movements,  knovring  that  a  failure  would 
probably  end  my  military  career;  after- 
wards, by  withholding  the  means  necessary 
to  achieve  success.     That  they  were  not 
honest  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  having 
failed  to  force  me  to  advance  at  a  time 
when  an  advance  would  have  been  mad- 
ness, they  withheld  the  means  of  success 
when  I  was  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  finally  relieved  me  from  command 
when  the  game  was  in  my  hands.     They 
determined  that  I  should  not  succeed,  and 
carried  out  their  determinations  only  too 
weU,  and  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  blood, 
time,  and  treasure.     In  the  East  alone  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  we  unnecessarily  lost 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  in  consequence  of 
my  being  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula, 


and  not  properly  supported.  Taking  both 
East  and  West,  and  counting  the  losses  also 
by  disease,  I  do  not  doubt  that  more  than 
half-a-million  of  men  were  sacrificed  un- 
necessarily for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
success  of  a  political  party." 

With  the  explanation  that  by  *'  they  "  is 
chiefly  meant  Stanton  and  Chase,  we  gain 
a  little  more  information  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

'^Soonaf  terMr.  Stanton  became  Secretary 
of  War,  it  became  clear  that^  without  any 
reason  known  to  me,  our  relations  had 
completely  changed.  Instead  of  using  his 
new  position  to  assist  me,  he  threw  every 
obstacle  in  my  way,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  create  difficulty  and  distrust  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself.  I  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  access  to  him. 
Before  he  was  in  office,  he  constantly  ran 
after  me  and  professed  the  most  ardent 
friendship ;  as  soon  as  he  became  Secretary 
of  War  his  whole  manner  changed,  and  I 
could  no  longer  find  the  opportunity  to 
transact  even  the  ordinary  current  business 
of  the  office  with  him.  It  is  now  very  clear 
to  me  that,  far  from  being,  as  he  had 
always  represented  himself  to  me,  in  direct 
and  violeht  opposition  to  the  Radicals,  he 
was  really  in  secret  alliance  with  them,  and 
that  he  and  they  were  alike  unwilling  that 
I  should  be  successful.  No  other  theory 
can  possibly  account  for  his  and  their 
course,  and  on  that  theory  everything  be- 
comes clear  and  easily  explained." 

Of  Lincoln,  McClellan  had  a  high 
opinion,  and  believed  in  his  good  faith 
towards  himself.  Not  long  before  he  died, 
indeed,  McClellan  told  Mr.  Rice  (whose 
book  about  Lincoln  we  recently  referred 
to^)  that  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent stood  by  him  steadfastly,  but  that 
the  influences  at  Washington  had  proved 
too  strong  even  for  him.  In  the  Auto- 
biography we  find  the  following,  among 
other  references  to  Lincoln  : 

'*Long  before  the  war,  when  Vice- 
President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
Company,  I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  he  was , 
one  of  the  Council  of  the  Company.  More 
than  once  I  had  been  with  him  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  county-seats  where  some  im- 
portant case  was  being  tried,  and,  in  the 
lack  of  sleeping  accommodations,  have 
spent  the  night  in  front  of  a  stove  listening 
to  the  unceasing  flow  of  anecdotes  from  his 
lips.     He  was  never  at  a  loss,  and  I  could 


. 


♦  All  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  voL  xxxix., 
p.  470,  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
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never  quite  make  up  mj  mind  how  many 
of  them  he  had  really  heard  before,  and 
how  many  he  invented  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  His  stories  were  seldom  refined, 
but  were  always  to  the  point." 

What  McGIellan  had  to  do  after  com- 
pleting the  fortification  of  the  capital,  and 
disposing  in  it  sufficient  forces  for  its 
defence,  was  to  create  an  army.  The  word, 
even,  was  a  new  one  in  the  experience  of 
the  American  nation,  and  the  people  had 
very  little  idea  what  it  meant.  There 
were  few  soldiers  in  the  country,  and  still 
fewer  of  them  had  grasped  the  realities 
and  the  potentialities  of  the  situation. 
McClellan  had  thus  both  to  educate  public 
opimon  and  manufacture  hh  army ;  and 
he  was  able  to  do  the  latter  by  reason  of 
his  experience  in  actual  warfare,  and  his 
observation  of  the  operations  of  great 
armies  in  the  field  in  the  Crimea. 

"The  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  says  Dr. 
Prime,  **grew  like  a  vast  engine  con- 
structed by  a  master  mind.  Its  history  is 
the  reward  of  the  constructor,  ample,  and 
the  only  reward  he  ever  received." 

His  soul  was  in  his  work,  and  his  labour 
was  enormous.  Whether  at  Washington 
or  in  the  field,  he  always  personaUy  watched 
the  execution  of  important  orders.  In 
camp  he  seems  to  have  been  ubiquitous 
and  sleepless,  and  soon  the  soldiers  learned 
never  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  him  any- 
where at  any  time.  It  was  doubtless  this 
energy  —  this  perpetual  sharing  of  the 
dangers  and  labours  of  the  campaigns — 
which  endeared  him  so  much  to  the 
men. 

What,  then,  did  McClellan  do?  He 
saved  Washington,  created  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and,  when  raised  to  the  chief 
command,  restored  all  the  armies  to  order. 
He  was  the  first  to  organise  a  definite  plan 
of  campaign;  he  despatched  expeditions, 
which  were  successful,  to  North  Carolina, 
New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere;  and  he 
planned  steadily  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
master-stroke  in  the  war — the  taking  of 
Bichmond,  albeit  he  was  not  sufierea  to 
take  part  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  his 
plans.  Indeed,  when  he  left  Washington, 
in  1862,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army,  with 
the  object  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  at 
Eichmond,  he  was  attacked  by  his  political 
enemies  in  the  rear,  and  superseded  in  the 
command — or,  rather,  he  was  removed 
without  a  successor  being  at  once  ap- 
pointed. Of  course,  his  plans  collapsed. 
Frustrated  there,  he  formed  a  new  plan, 


and  was  advancing  rapidly  in  parsoasee 
of  it,  when  again  checked  from  Wathiog- 
ton,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wia 
recalled. 

The  capital  was  once  more  in  danger,  for 
the  Union  forces  had  been  defeat^,  anj 
the  Confederates  were  now  marchiDg  on 
Washington.  The  intriguing  politicuni 
scuttled  away  to  save  their  own  precious 
bodies,  and  the  President  alone  rettanedhii 
calmness  and  judgement.  He  it  was  who 
begged  McClellan  to  forget  his  wrongs  and 
save  the  country.  **  Without  one  moment's 
hesitation,"  said  McClellan,  "  and  without 
making  any  conditions  whatever,  I  at  once 
said  that  I  would  accept  the  command,  and 
would  stake  my  life  that  I  would  wre  the 
city.  Both  the  President  and  General 
Halleck  asserted  that  it  was  imposiibleto 
save  the  city,  and  I  repeated  my  firm  con- 
viction that  I  could  and  would  save  it. 
They  then  left,  the  President  verballj 
placing  me  in  entire  command  of  the  citj, 
and  of  the  troops  falling  back  upon  it 
from  the  front."  McClellan  set  to  work, 
collected  his  staff,  despatched  them  with 
instructions  to  the  different  fortifications, 
and  soon  had  all  necessary  preparations 
completed  within  the  lines.  Then  he  rode 
out  to  meet  the  retreating  army,  and  the 
record  of  the  meeting  must  not  be 
omitted : 

"It  was  after  dark — I  think  there  was 
moonlight — by  the  time  I  met  the  first  troops, 
which  were,  I  think,  of  Morell's  DiTision, 
Fifth  Corps;  Porter  had  gone  on  alittle  while 
before  to  make  arrangements  for  the  bivooae 
of  his  troops.  I  was  at  once  recognised 
by  the  men,  upon  which  there  was  great 
cheering  and  excitement ;  but  when  I  came 
to  the  Regular  Division  (Sykes),  the  sceoe 
was  the  most  touching  I  had  up  to  ib^t 
time  experienced.  The  cheers  in  iront  had 
attracted  their  attention,  and  I  have  been 
told  since  by  many  that  the  men  at  once 
pricked  up  their  ears,  and  said  it  coald  only 
be  for  *  Little  Mac.'  As  soon  as  I  came  to 
them  the  poor  fellows  broke  through  au 
restraints,  ruehed  from  the  ranks  and 
crowded  around  me,  shouting,  jelling, 
shedding  tears,  thanking  God  that  they 
were  with  me  again,  and  begging  me  to 
lead  them,  back  to  battle.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful scene,  and  proved  that  I  had  the  hearts 
of  these  men."  . 

He  had  also  the  esteem  and  respect  ol 
the  enemy,  it  should  be  noted,  as  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  relating  to  a  Bomewhat 
later  period,  strikingly  showa  McClellaft 
tells  it  himself : 
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"I  remember  veiy  well,  when  riding 
oyer   tbe  field  of  South  Mountain  that, 
pasaiDgby  a  severelj  wounded  Confederate 
officer,    I    dismounted    ai^d    spoke   with 
him,  asking  whether  I  could  do  anything 
to  reUeve  him.     He  was  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of   a    South  Carolina  regiment, 
and  aaked  me  if  I  was  General  McClellan ; 
and   when  I   said    that   I  was  GeneriJ 
McClellan,  he  grasped  my  lumd,  and  told 
me  that  he  was  perfectly  wilUng  to  be 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  for  the  sake  of 
taking  by  the  hand  one  whom  all  the  Con- 
federates so  honoured  and  adnured.    Such 
things  happened  to  menotunfirequently,  and 
I  confess  that  it  gave  me  no  little  pleasure 
to  find  that  my  antagonists  shared  the 
feelings  of  my  own  men  for  me." 

We  meet  with  many  little  narratives  of 

tUa  kind,  but  one  must  not  judge  them  as 

if  they  were  intentional  parade  for  effect ; 

HcGleUao,  as  we  have  said,  was  writing 

for  bis  chfldren — not  for  the  public — and 

it  WMB  natural  and  proper  that  he  should 

show  them  how  theif  father  was  regarded 

by  men.    But  it  is  right  to  add,  that  the 

General's  statements  with  regard  to  the 

scenes  just  related  are  confirmed  by  other 

and  independent  testimony. 

We  speak  now  of  the  Federal  Army 
ss  if  it  were  a  force  of  true-bom  American 
citisenB  of  the  Northern  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  a  perfect  "olla  podrida" 
of  nationalities,  such  a  mixture  as  has  rarely 
if  ever  been  seen  in  modem  warfare. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  description  of  the 
division  commanded  by  General  Blenker, 
when  McClellan  first  went  to  Washington  : 

'*The  regiments  were  all  foreign,  and 
mostly  Germans ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  was  the  Garibaldi  regiment.  Its 
colonel,  D'TTtassy,  was  a  Hungarian,  and 
was  sail  to  have  been  a  rider  in  Franconi's 
drcos,  and  terminated  his  public  American 
career  in  Albany  Penitentiary.  His  men 
were  from  all  known  and  unlmown  lands, 
from  all  possible  and  impossible  armies: 
Zouaves  from  Algiers,  men  of  the 
'Foreign  Legion,'  Zephyrs,  Cossacks, 
Ghtfibaldians  of  the  deepest  dye,  English 
deserters,  Sepoys,  Torcos,  Croats,  Swiss, 
beer-drinkers  from  Bavaria,  stout  men  from 
North  Germany,  and  no  doubt  Chinese, 
Esquimaux,  and  detachments  from  the 
army  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein. 
Such  a  mixture  was  probably  never  before 
seen  under  any  flag,  unless,  perhaps,  in  such 
bands  as  Hoik's  Jagers  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  or  the  Free  Lances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    I  well  remember  that  in  returning 


one  night  from  beyond  the  picket-lines,  I 
encountered  an  outpost  of  the  Garibaldians. 
la  reply  to  thefr  challenge  I  tried  Euglish, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Indian, 
a  little  Russian  and  Turkish ;  all  in  vain, 
for  nothing  at  my  disposal  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon  them,  and  I 
inferred  that  they  were  perhaps  Gipsies,  or 
Esquimaux,  or  Chinese  1 " 

Whatever  the  components  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  however,  they  oertainly 
knew  and  loved  thefr  (JeneraL  He  re- 
organised both  it  and  the  Army  of  Virginia; 
infused  new  courage  into  both  officers  and 
men ;  and  march^  off  on  the  memorable 
flying  campaign  into  Maryland,  where  were 
achieved  his  most  brilliant  victories. 

Within  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
retreat  upon  and  panic  in  Washington,  he 
had  led  back  the  troops  and  won  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 
He  did  this,  as  he  said  himself,  with  "  a 
halter  round  his  neck,"  for  he  had  only 
been  given  the  command  in  Washington, 
and  that  verbally.  When,  long  afterwards, 
asked  why  he  had  not  asked  for  written 
orders,  he  replied,  smiling:  "It  was  no 
time  for  writing,  and,  in  fact,  I  never 
thought  of  it" 

His  enemies  did,  however,  and  made  the 
most  of  a  breach  of  technical  etiquette,  for 
they  feared  the  consequences  to  themselves 
of  another  great  victory  by  McClellan. 
After  Antietam,  therefore,  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  President,  and 
McClellan  was  ordered  to  transfer  the 
command  to  General  Buroside,  and  to  go 
himself  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  there  to 
await  orders.  It  was  a  terrible  humiliation, 
but  he  bore  it  bravely.  The  effect  on  the 
army  was  striking,  and  we  will  give  it  in 
McClellan's  own  words  : 

"  The  order  depriving  me  of  the  com- 
mand created  an  immense  deal  of  deep 
feeling  in  the  army — so  much  so  that 
many  were  in  favour  of  my  refusing  to 
obey  the  order,  and  of  marching  upon 
Washington  to  take  possession  of  the 
Government.  My  chief  purpose  in  re- 
maining with  the  army  as  long  as  I  did 
after  being  relieved,  was  to  calm  this 
feeling,  in  which  I  succeeded.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  own  feelings,  nor 
the  scenes  attending  my  farewell  to  the 
army.  They  are  li^yond  my  powers  of 
description.  What  words,  in  truth,  could 
convey  to  the  mind  such  a  scene — thou- 
sands of  brave  men,  who  under  my  very 
eye  had  changed  from  raw  recruit  a  to 
veterans  of  many  fields,  shedding  tears 
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like  children  in  their  ranks,  as  they  bade 
good-bye  to  the  General  who  had  just  led 
them  to  victory  after  the  defeats  they  had 
seen  under  another  leader)  Could  they 
have  foreseen  the  future,  their  feelings 
would  not  have  been  less  intense  1 " 

And  here  ends  "McClellan's  Own  Story/' 
for  his  narrative  ends  with  these  words. 
The  subsequent  events  in  his  career  we 
must  gather  from  other  sources. 

When  he  withdrew,  as  ordered,  to 
Trenton,  he  held  himself  in  readiness  there 
should  his. services  be  needed.  This  was 
in  November,  1862,  but  his  services  were 
not  again  requested.  In  1864  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  him  for  the  Presidency, 
and  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  his  life  to  allow  himself  to  be 
nominated.  He  accepted  the  nomination 
reluctantly,  and  did  not  expect  to  be 
elected,  but  one  would  have  preferred  to 
remember  him  as  altogether  apart  from 
the  political  plotting  and  counter-plotting 
of  those  times.  On  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
re-election  in  1864,  McClellan  resigned  his 
commission  as  Major-General  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  endeavoured  to 
find  work  of  some  kind  as  a  civilian. 

But  even  here,  it  is  said,  political  enmity 
followed  him,  and  prevented  his  obtaining 
a  number  of  appointments  he  successively 
applied  for.  So,  early  in  1865,  he  went 
with  his  family  to  Europe,  sorrowfully  ex- 
plaining to  a  friend :  "  I  cannot  find  a  place 
to  earn  my  living  here,  and  I  am  going  to 
stay  abroad  till  I  am  forgotten ;  then  come 
back  and  find  work,  which  I  may  get  when 
these  animosities  are  cooled  down." 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that,  whQe  in 
Europe,  General  McClellan  was  for  a  time 
the  guest  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who 
served  under  him  during  a  portion  of  the 
war.  The  Comte  has  recently,  in  an 
article  In  an  American  Seview,  paid  a 
high  tribute,  based  on  his  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation,  to  the  fine  qualities 
of  McClellan  as  a  soldier  and  a  man. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  did  not 
forget  McClellan  during  his  long  absence, 
and,  indeed,  that  absence  served  only  to 
make  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  grow 
fonder.  When  he  returned  in  1868,  sol- 
diers and  citizens  alike  combined  to  ofi'er 
him  a  magnificent  reception.  He  wrote, 
protesting  in  advance  against  any  demon- 
stration ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  he 
received  what  has  been  described  as  the 
most  impressive  ovation  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  a  citizen  of  the  American  nation. 
For  hour  after  hour  a  procession  filed  past 


the  balcony  in  which  he  was  seated  while 
an  enthusiastic  crowd  throDged  theBtreeti, 
and  added  to  the  chorus  of  cheers  and 
congratulations. 

This  was  In  1868.  Then  he  built  i 
house  at  Maywood,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
settled  there  among  his  friends.  Nini 
years  later  he  was  elected  Governor  of  tb 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  proved  a  IQ^ 
cessful  and  popular  admimstrator,  m- 
nently  just  and  free  from  partisanship.  Ha 
was  glad,  however,  when  his  term  of  offiee 
expired,  and  then  he  went  abroad  again  and 
travelled  through  Europe  to  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Having  a  wonderifiil  know- 
ledge of  languages,  he  was  at  home  m  all 
countries.  He  was,  moreover,  a  h^j- 
cultured  man,  and  "  a  general  stadent  of 
the  literature  of  the  world." 

He  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
thought  and  discussion  in  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  art;  he  delighted  in  archseo- 
logical  studies,  and  In  following  the  work 
of  geographical  explorers.  Hisownlitenij 
gifts  were  not  Inconsiderable,  and  he  wu 
master  of  a  clear  and  nervous  style  of  com- 
position. Always  full  of  occupation  of  one 
kind  or  another,  he  was  yet  devoted  to  hii 
famUy.  His  wife  and  children  were  his 
constant  companions. 

Of  his  religion,  his  friend  Dr.  Prime 
tells  us  that  it  was  '<  deep,  earnest^  p& 
tical ;  not  vague  or  ill-defined  to  himself  or 
others,  not  obtrusive,  but  outspoken  whco 
required,  frank  and  hearty.  ...  In  all  his 
life,  public  and  private,  every  purpose  wm 
formed,  every  act  done.  In  the  light  of  that 
faith.  It  was  this  which  not  only  produced 
In  him  that  stainless  purity  of  walk  and 
conversation  which  all  who  knew  hk 
recognised,  but  also  gave  him  strength  for 
all  the  great  works  of  a  great  life.  It  wtf 
this  which  created  that  magnetic  power  so 
often  spoken  of,  won  to  hua  that  marrel- 
louB  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  made  all  who 
knew  him  regard  him  with  affection,  those 
who  knew  him  best  love  him  most." 

General  McClellan  died  of  heart 
disease  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  In 
accordance  with  his  strict  injunctions,  the 
f aneral  was  a  private  one,  bat  immense 
crowds  thronged  the  streets,  and  re- 
spectfully and  sorrowfully  saluted  uie 
body  of  the  much-abused  soldier  on  its 
way  to  its  last  resting-pkce.  He  was 
buried  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  very 
place  to  which  the  cruel  order  of  the  Exe- 
cutive had  consigned  him,  when  removrog 
him  finally  from  the  command  of  the  ^^J 
which  he  had  made  and  led  to  victory. 
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How  few,  when  they  assame  their  most 
graceful  attitudes  and  pat  on  their  best 
IooIlb  in  front  of  the  photographer's  camera, 
remember  that  the  Ught^  which  is  to  por- 
tray their  features,  left  the  son  some 
minutes  before  they  took  their  place,  and 
that  the  light  which,  at  that  yery  instant, 
la  starting  from  the  sun,  will  not  arrive 
until  several  minutes  after  the  operation  is 
over. 

Stin  fewer  know  that,  by  the  same  won- 
derful agency  of  light  which  issued  from 
its  sooree  before  they  were  bom,  are  re- 
vealed the  existence  and  the  whereabouts 
ci  heavenly  bodies  invisible  to  the  human 
eye,  even  when  assisted  by  the  most  per- 
fected teleecopea  Yet  this  is  what  is  being 
done  jnal  now. 

Id  this  year's  "  Annuaire  of  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,"  M.  le  Gontre-Amiral  £• 
Moachez,  Director  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory— ^aswell  known  to  astronomers  and 
others  for  his  courtesy  as  for  his  scientific 
attainments — has  a  remarkable  article, 
entitled  "  La  Photographie  Astronomique," 
in  which  he  informs  us  that,  during  the 
last  two  years,  considerable  progress  has 
been  effected  in  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  study  of  the  heavens.  For 
the  future  advance  of  astronomy  and  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
its  importance  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Messieurs  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry,  able 
astnmomers  and  learned  opticians,  by 
apparatus  of  their  own  construction,  have 
obtained  results  which  far  surpass  any- 
thing yet  done  in  stellar  photography. 
They  have  thus  demonstrated  the  possi- 
lulity  of  easily  completing,  in  a  few  years, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  dozen  observatories 
suitably  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  a  complete  map  of  the  celestial  vault, 
comprising  not  only  the  five  or  six  thousand 
stars  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  but  also  the 
millions  of  stars,  down  to  the  very  faintest, 
which  are  visible  only  with  the  most 
powerful  instruments.  It  is  a  gigantic 
enterprise,  which  would  hardly  have  been 
dreamt  of  a  few  years  ago. 

This  Map  will  consist  of  the  eighteen 
hondred  or  two  thousand  sheets  necessary 
to  represent,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
the  forty-two  thousand  square  degrees  com- 
prised in  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  besides 
giving  separately,  on  a  more  extended 
eeale,  all  groups  of  stars  or  other  objects 
which  'present  a  special  interest    It  will 


thus  bequeath  to  future  ages  the  state  of 
the  heavens  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  absolute  authenticity  and 
exactitude.  The  comparison  of  this  Map 
with  those  which  may  be  made  at  more 
and  more  distant  epochs,  will  enable  future 
astronomers  to  detect  and  to  prove 
numerous  changes  of  position  and  mag- 
nitude that  are  now  merely  suspected,  or 
even  measured,  for  only  quite  a  small 
number  of  stars — ^from  which  will  most 
certainly  result  many  an  unexpected  fact 
and  many  an  important  discovery. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Astronomy  had  scarcely  more  ex- 
tended aims  than  the  study  of  our  Solar 
System  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its 
movements.  Its  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  those  heavenly  bodies  which 
were  nearest  to  us,  which  were  the  easiest 
to  become  acquainted  with,  and  which 
offered  to  the  human  race  the  most  im- 
mediate interest  The  rapidity  and  wide 
extent  of  their  movements  also  allowed 
observations  of  their  positions  sufficiently 
exact  to  ascertain  the  diverse  conditions 
of  their  course  round  the  sun,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  laws  of  universal  attrac- 
tion, although  the  instruments  then 
available  were  of  but  moderate  precision 
and  power. 

But  the  case  was  different  for  stars 
which  are  called  in  common  parlance 
"fixed."  The  extreme  slowness  of  their 
apparent  movement  ^in  space — when  it 
could  be  discovered  at  all — their  pro- 
digious distance,  compared  with  the  brevity 
of  human  life ;  and  the  minuteness  of  our 
measurements,  even  when  taken  from 
different  points  of  our  Solar  System ; 
required  instruments  of  great  power  and 
observations  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  to 
make  it  possible  to  prove  that  those  stars 
had  undergone  a  sl^ht  change  of  place 
within  the  narrow  span  of  an  astronomer's 
Ufe. 

Moreover,  Catalogues  or  Maps,  com- 
prising only  several  millions  of  stars, 
demanded  many  years  of  assiduous  labour 
whose  perfect  exactitude  could  not  be  gua- 
ranteed, and  in  spite  of  the  zeal  and  perse- 
verance displayed  by  astronomers  devoted 
to  this  line  of  research — so  fatiguing 
from  its  monotony — they  could  never 
attain,  by  such  insufficient  processes,  the 
knowledge  of  more  than  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  heavens. 

The  most  laborious  as  well  as  the  most 
thankless  branch  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  that  which  absorbs  the  greatest 
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share  of  work  in  the  leading  obsenratories 
— consists  in  the  exact  determination  of  the 
position  of  the  stars  in  what  might  be 
called  the  Geography  of  the  Sky.  The 
only  object  of  this  enormous  laboor  is  to 
stady  the  laws  of  the  stellar  movements. 
It  was  especially  the  hope  of  aiding  those 
discoveries  which  led  to  the  constraction 
of  grand  Catalogaes  of  the  Stars,  like  those 
of  ]?iazzi,  Lalande,  and  others.  In  fntare, 
photography  will  undertake  the  ungrateful 
taskfWith  marvellous  precision  and  rapidity. 

Science  had  already  been  able  to 
establish,  both  by  observation  and  analogy, 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  universe  a 
single  body  that  is  motionless;  and  this 
axiom  is  of  more  world-wide  importance 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  But  Science 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  ascertain,  with 
some  degree  of  certitude,  the  movements 
of  more  than  a  very  restricted  number  of 
stars,  while  the  movement  of  our  sun 
himeelf  through  space  is  as  yet  only  very 
imperfectly  known. 

Admiral  Mouchez  conscientiously  reca- 
pitulates the  progress  hitherto  madd  by 
astronomical  photography,  which  can  only 
be  briefly  glanced  at  here.  The  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College  was  the  first  to 
obtain  good  photographs  of  stars,  and  to 
show  with  what  remarkable  precision  they 
supplied  the  measurement  of  their  relative 
positions.  In  1856,  Mr.  De  la  Eue  built  a 
special  Observatory  at  Granford,  furnished 
with  a  Newtonian  telescope,  whose  mirror 
ho  had  himself  constructed.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  this  instrument  gave  him  good 
images  of  the  Moon  in  nine  or  ten  seconds, 
of  Jupiter  in  twelve  seconds,  of  Saturn  in 
one  minute,  and  of  several  bright  stars  in 
two  or  three  minutes. 

But  a  great  point  was  to  obtain  a  stereo- 
scopic view  of  a  heavenly  body ;  to  behold 
its  surface  in  solid  relief,  as  if  it  were 
actually  suspended  before  the  eye.  De  la 
Eue  succeeded  in  this.  By  taking  two 
images  of  the  Moon  at  a  suitable  interval, 
he  produced  stereoscopic  views  which  show, 
in  perfect  relief,  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
our  satellite's  surface.  The  same  result  was 
obtained  with  the  Sun  and  Jupiter.  But 
as  the  Moon  always  presents  the  same  face 
to  our  view,  the  stereoscopic  effect  was 
realised  by  taking  advantage  of  the  slight 
changes  produced  on  her  face  by  libration. 
As  to  Jupiter,  the  two  views  required  were 
taken  at  an  interval  of  twenty-six  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  planet's  rapid 
rotation  gave  a  change  of  aspect  sufficient 
to  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect. 


MM.  Henry  were  led  to  apply  photo- 
graphy to  star-mapping  by  the  ahnoit 
insuperable  difficuliies  presented  by  the 
ordinary  methoda  They  had  undertskea 
to  continue  and  complete  the  Ecliptic  Map, 
begun  by  Ghacornac,  and  lefc  unfinished  at 
his  death  in  1873.  This  Ecliptic  Mapwai 
intended  to  represent  all  the  stars,  down 
to  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  mag- 
nitude, which  lie  within  a  zone,  fivedegnei 
broad,  on*  each  side  of  the  ecliptia  Its 
great  utility  would  be  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery of  asteroids  or  minor  planets,  prin- 
cipally circulating  within  that  zone.  Ererj 
sheet  of  this  Map  contains  on  an  ayerage 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  stara 
Sixty  sheets  are  already  finished. 

In  the  course  of  their  labours  at  tMs 
herculean  task,  they  came  npon  rsgiona  of 
the  sky  where  the  stars  were  so  numerous 
as  to  compel  them  to  simplify  the  oiaal 
methods,  to  avoid  too  great  a  loss  of  time. 
But  soon  afterwards,  as  they  approsdied 
the  Milky  Way,  the  gronps  of  stars  be- 
came so  crowded  that  they  were  abaohtelj 
bewildered  amongst  them,  even  with  the 
help  of  their  perfected  methods.  It  was 
then  that  they  had  recourse  to  photo^}Aj, 
thereby  making  the  stars  register  their  ovn 
positions. 

The  plates  so  obtained,  examined  bf 
the  microscope,  are  most  interesting  firom 
several  points  of  view.  The  aspect  of  the 
images  of  stars  is  so  characteristic  thatH 
is  not  possible  to  mistake  them  for  aod- 
dental  stains.  The  stars  appear,  in  fact, 
not  in  the  simple  form  of  a  single  nnifom 
round  black  spot,  diminishing  in  sise  and 
growing  lighter  in  tint  in  proportion  as 
the  star  is  fainter,  but  like  a  collection  <^ 
group  of  little  black  points,  very  crowded 
in  the  centre  with  stars  of  the  first  t^ 
or  twelve  magnitudes,  and  more  widdy 
scattered,  but  still  quite  as  black,  for  the 
fainter  stars ;  and,  at  the  extreme  lioat  oi 
visibility,  beyond  the  last  stars  which  give 
a  certain  and  decided  image,  the  p)^ 
show  several  small  groups  of  minute  black 
dots,  still  more  wide  apart,  evidentlj 
revealing  the  existence  of  yet  feebler  attfj, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  suspectw, 
but  cannot  be  confirmed  by  bbj  om 
proof. 

Unfortunately,  whatever  progress  ff«7 
be  accomplished  in  optics  or  in  photography ' 
however  great  sensibility  or  penetraW 
power  we  may  hope  to  give  to  onr  vm^ 
ments ;  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  never  oo- 
tam  a  sight  of  the  very  last  and  moet  diBm 
stars.     W  hatever  limits  we  may  wcceea  m 
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reacfaingi  there  will  always  remain  beyond 
those  limits,  an  infinity  of  other  stars,  lost 
to  as  in  the  profandity  of  the  heayens, 
which  will  eyer  escape  oar  cognisance. 
Still,  it  is  certainly  by  means  of  photography 
and  the  microscopic  study  of  the  pktes  it 
gives  osy  that  we  shall  reach  the  most 
distant  possible  limit 

At  present^  at  the  Paris  Obseryatory, 

MM.  Henry  readily  obtain,  in  an   hoar, 

plates  of  six  or  seyen  superficial  degrees, 

on  which  are  reprodaced,  with  extreme 

bnghtness  and  parity,  and  without  sensible 

dmimity  of  shape,  eyery  star,  down  to  the 

flixte^th  magnitade ;  that  is,  beyond  the 

Tisihility  attained  by  the  best  refracting 

^eflcopes  onder  the  sky  of  Paris.     They 

iiaye   eyen  obtained    many  stars  of  the 

aeyenteeath  magnitude,  which,  as  ahready 

stated,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  haye  neyer 

yet  been  sem  by  mortal  eye. 

And  besides  stars,  they  sometimes  also 
discoyer  on  the  plates,  objects  inyisible  by 
the  most  powerful  instruments.  Such  is 
the  nebula  of  Maia,  in  the  Pleiades,  which 
shows  itself  like  a  yery  brilliant  comet's 
tail  starting  from  the  star,  and  which  had 
neyer  before  been  signalised,  although  the 
group  of  the  Pleiades  is  one  of  the  best 
studied  constellations  in  our  northern  sky. 
Mr.  K  Pickering  had  already  noticed  it 
thirteen  days  before  MM.  Henry;  but  he 
attributed  it  to  a  defect  in  the  plate,  until 
informed  of  their  discoyery.  Neptune's 
satellite,  always  inyisible  at  Paris,  has  also 
been  photographed  throughout  eyery  por- 
tion of  its  orbit,  eyen  at  its  nearest  approach 
to  the  planet. 

Photography,  it  is  confidently  expected, 
wHl  not  only  enable  a  complete  map  of  the 
heayens  to  be  made,  but  will  also  aid  the 
study  of  double  and  multiple  stars,  as  well 
as  the  search  after  unknown  stars.  We 
may  also  hope  to  discoyer  amongst  them 
relatiye  moyements  of  the  highest  interest ; 
for  instance,  in  globular  masses  and  agglo- 
merations of  stars,  like  the  maryellous 
duster  in  Herculea  On  the  plate,  with 
unassisted  sight,  it  appears  nothing  more 
than  a  small  diffuse  spot,  two  or  three 
millimetres  in  diameter — a  millimetre  is 
the  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch — but, 
examined  with  a  good  lens,  it  is  seen  to 
contain  seyeral  hundreds  of  stars,  little 
differing  from  each  other  in  magnitude, 
perfectly  defined,  surrounding  an  apparently 
irreducible  nucleus,  which  neyertheless,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  contains  a  still 
greater  number  of  stars. 

By  direct  obseryation.  no  measurement 


is  possible,  eyen  by  the  yery  best  instru- 
ments. The  eye  is  dazzled  by  what  looks 
like  a  mass  of  innumerable  grains  of  bril- 
liant dust,  which  no  astronomer  has  eyer 
attempted  to  map;  whereas,  under  the 
microscope,  the  plate  will  giye  their 
measurements  with  not  less  precision  than 
facility.  No  rich  display  of  earthly  gems, 
no  artistic  illuoiinations  by  terrestrial  fires,. 
can  riyal  thatseemins  handful  of  glittering 
spangles,  each  particle  of  which  is  a  sun ; 
each  sun,  doubtless,  attended  by  an  off- 
spring of  planets  and  their  attendant 
satellites. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  wonderful 
condensation  of  stars  can  be  either  an  effect 
of  perspectiye  or  a  result  of  chance.  It 
seems  eyident,  therefore,  that  they  must  be 
held  together  by  some  interstellar  influence, 
some  law  of  unity,  which  not  only  caused 
their  original  assembling,  but  stUl  main- 
tains their  association  throughout  the  lapse 
of  ages.  Were  it  otherwise,  their  own 
proper  independent  motions,  acting  eyer 
since  the  world  began,  would  long  ago  haye 
dispersed  them  throughout  the  heayens. 
Exactly  the  contrary  has  happened.  Though 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  swarm 
of  gnats  which  dances  in  the  wintry  sun- 
shine, they  yet,  like  them,  are  held  together 
by  an  inyisible  bond  of  fellowship. 

Of  course,  we  are  unable  to  conceiye  the 
laws  which  goyem  these  enormous  groups 
of  stars,  which  often  eeem  no  more  than 
faint  nebulse,  more  or  less  rounded  in  form. 
As  yet,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  be 
aware  of  their  existence.  Photography, 
perhaps,  will  permit  us  to  ascertain  some 
general  law  in  their  motions,  if  such  exist 
— whether,  for  example,  as  is  already  be- 
lieyed,  the  plane  of  their  orbits  be  not  far 
from  coinciding  with  a  common  equator — 
which  would  be  a  most  remarkable  fact,  if 
preyed.  But  by  transmitting  to  posterity 
faithful  images  of  those  groups  of  stars 
which  are  susceptible  of  such  treatment, 
we  shall  afford  our  descendants  the  possi- 
bility of  discoyering  important  secrets  in 
their  organisation,  whose  complexity  must 
be  infinitely  greater  than  anything  we  are 
aware  of  in  our  Solar  System. 

The  aboye  are  only  a  few  scanty  hints 
of  the  immense  scope  embraced  by  Celestial 
Photography;  but  they  suffice  to  show 
that  amateur  astronomers  and  photo- 
graphers— indeed,  eyeryone  who  takes  an 
interest  in  physical  science — will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  careful  perusal  of  Admiral 
Mouchez's  clear,  concise,  and  compre- 
hensiye  naner. 
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When  reporting  some  time  ago  on  the 
animal  life  of  the  Pribylov  Islands,  my 
account  was  confined  solely  to  the  seal,  as 
being  the  one  chief  object  of  attention  on 
the  spot.  It  naturally  overshadows  every 
other  production  of  the  sea ;  being,  in  fact, 
the  sufficing  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
islands  and  their  inhabitants.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  only  form 
of  animal  life.  There  are  other  strange 
creatures  which,  though  worthless,  or 
nearly  so,  to  beings  in  a  high  state  of 
civilisation,  are  yet  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  semi-civilised  natives,  who  turn 
«very  particle  to  account  in  a  way  incom- 
prehensible to  more  favoured  people. 

We  will  begin  with  the  sea  lion  (Eume- 
topias  Stelleri),  which  may  be  studied  to 
better  advantage  in  the  Pribylov  Islands 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  twice  the  size  and 
weight  of  his  cousin  the  fur  seal,  averaging 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  a  girth  of 
eight  to  nine  feet  round  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  and  a  weight  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  By  its  physical  organisation  it  is  able 
to  adapt  itself  to  all  conditions  of  climate, 
being  equally  at  home  in  Behring's  Sea,  or 
on  the  well-known  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  which 
every  visitor  goes  to  see.  The  proprietor 
of  Woodward's  Gardens  in  the  latter  city 
made  up  his  mind  years  ago  that  the  fur 
seal  was  no  good  to  a  showman — ^it  drooped 
and  pined  as  soon  as  it  got  into  the  tuik, 
and  its  death  was  only  a  question  of  a  week 
or  two — whilst  the  sea  lion,  he  asserted, 
might  be  taken  to  New  Orleans  or  to 
Boston  without  being  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Again,  it  cannot  progress 
on  land  like  its  smaller  relative,  which 
under  favourable  conditions  can  be  driven 
five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  sea 
lion,  however,  could  never  manage  more 
than  two.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  see  the 
huge  erect  creature  balancing  and  swing- 
ing its  long,  heavy  neck  as  a  lever,  bring- 
ing up  its  hind  quarters,  which  hardly  ever 
leave  the  ground,  in  an  utterly  painful 
way.  It  is  polygamous,  but  does  not  main- 
tain any  system  or  regularity  such  as 
obtains  among  the  fur  seals,  and  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
rookeries.  It  never  hauls  up  more  than  a 
few  rods  from  the  water  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  is  so  shy  and  suspicious  that 
its  habits  cannot  be  noticed   unless  the 


greatest  care  be  taken  to  utilise  all  id- 
vantages  of  wind  and  silence.  It  is  the 
most  timid  and  cowardly  of  all  creatoiet; 
the  merest  approach  is  enough  to  driye 
a  whole  herd  into  the  sea,  and  a  boy  with 
a  rattle  or  a  pop-gun  could  do  it,  and  keep 
them  there  for  the  whole  season.  The 
female  is  not  quite  half  the  size  of 
male;  she  will  be  eight  to  nine 
long,  and  weigh  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  She  has  the  same  general  cast 
of  feature  and  build,  but  is  never  so 
fat  as  her  master,  as  she,  like  the  for 
seal,  has  no  occasion  to  fast,  bat  comw 
and  goes  as  she  likes.  There  will  be  foond 
ten  to  fifteen  to  each  male ;  the  yooog  m 
produced  soon  after  landing,  and  at  once 
begin  to  look  about,  paddle  in  the  anrf.uid 
roar  in  imitation  of  their  parenta  They 
are  fed  with  the  richest  of  milk  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  but,  as  with  the  other 
amphibians,  they  thrive  wonderfully;  fw 
from  nine  to  twelve  pounds  at  birUi,  it 
reaches  seventy-five  to  ninety  pounds  in 
less  than  four  months.  By  this  time  it 
has  shed  its  first  coat  and  teeth,  and  has 
become  at  home  in  the  water,  where  it  wu 
clumsy  enough  at  first,  though  never  so 
helpless  as  the  fur  seal. 

To  us  the  sea  lion  is  of  no  importance, 
for  he  has  no  fur,  and  is  consequently  of 
little  or  no  value.  To  the  native,  howeyer, 
he  is  invaluable  for  his  skin,  flesh,  fat,ai}d 
sinews.  His  capture  is  the  only  serioiH 
business  they  have  at  St.  Paul  It 
requires  great  care  and  diligence,  and  is  pot 
unaccompanied  with  some  physical  risiL 
This  is  how  they  set  about  it 

By  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
seal  rookeries  have  broken  up,  and  all  real 
business  is  at  an  end,  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
the  best  men  are  selected  by  the  chief. 
They  take  their  provisions  and  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  certain  huts  near  the  sea 
lion  resting-places,  prepared  if  nece«8«y 
to  stop  a  month,  till  they  get  their  quotoof 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred.  The 
creatures  cannot  be  approached  by  day,  bo 
a  moonlight  night,  with  plenty  of  clouds,  w 
always  chosen.  The  natives  sally  forth  in 
Indian  file,  preserving  the  most  discreet 
silence,  and  crawl  on  all-fours  between  the 
sea  and  the  sleeping  herd.  Then  at  * 
signal,  all  at  once  jumping  up,  make  tne 
most  diabolical  row  with  shouts,  screams. 
and  pistol  shote.  The  huge  brutes  euddenV 
awake  in  the  utmost  consternation;  those 
whose  heads  are  turned  to  the  sea  at  once 
make  for  it,  and  are  lost  for  this  nip^ 
those  whose  heads  are  directed  the  ott 
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Way,    rush    straight    ahead    inland  ;     a 
hundred  yards,  however,  are  enough  for 
them,  and   they  sink  down  pantbg  and 
bieaUJess.    They  are  allowed  to  recover, 
and    are    then    driven  very  slowly  and 
qmetly  on  towards  the  huts  where  their 
eaptors  have  been  keeping  watch.    This  is 
a  very  long  process,  but  it  comes  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  the  thirty  or  forty  huge  brutes 
(for  they  never  get  more  at  once)  are  penned 
till  the  day  of    slaughter.     This  is  the 
proper  expression  to  use;  but  we  must 
throw    away    every     preconceived    idea 
deriTed  from  farm-yards  or  cattle  markets. 
To  form  a  sea  lion  pen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  stick  stakes  in  the  ground  in  a  circle  ten 
to  thirty  feet  apart,  to  embrace  them  with 
a  line  or  two  of  sinew  rope,  and  hang  on 
calico    strips,  which   may  flutter  in  the 
wind.    There  you  have  a  sea  lion  pen,  as 
absurdly  comical  a  thing  as  any  to  be  found 
in  all  the  wide  world.     In  this  primitive 
prison  the  brutes  are  kept  nine  or  ten  days 
and  nights,  and,  although  they  never  make 
the  slightest  effort  to  get  out,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  are  paralysed  and 
quiescent ;   on  the  contrary,  like  all   the 
race,  they  are  ever  on  the  alert,  wakeful, 
writhing,  twisting  and  turning  one  over  the 
other,  without  a  moment's  pause.     Sup- 
pose then,  that  after  several  nights,  the  full 
complement  of  two  to  three  hundred  is 
obtained,  the  next  job  is  to  drive  them  to 
the  killing  ground  eleven  miles  off.     This, 
of  course,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  may  take 
three  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  unfavour- 
able.   The  young  ones  and  the  females 
being  h'ghter,  go  ahead  and  induce  the 
bolls  to  follow,  but  every  now  and  then 
some  of  the  latter  give  in  and  sink  breath- 
less.   Time  has  then  to  be  given  them  to 
recover,  and  then  they  are  urged  on  again, 
nothing  being  found  so  efficacious  as  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  gingham  of 
civilisation  in  the  face  of  an  old  bull.     To 
make  short  work  of  the  matter,  let  us  now 
suppose  the  creatures  arrived  at  last  at 
their  destination.      The  males    are  shot 
down,  and  the  others  speared. 

Now  what  do  the  natives  do  with  themi 
Welly  they  are  utilised  to  the  utmost.  The 
flesh  is  eaten ;  the  skin  serves  to  cover 
boats ;  the  intestines  are  blown  out,  then 
dried,  then  cut  in  ribbons  and  sewn 
strongly  with  the  sinews  to  form  an 
admirably  waterproof  garment,  known  as 
the  Kamlaika,  which  is  fully  as  impervious 
to  wet  as  india-rubber,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  far  stronger,  and  at  the 
same  time  unaffected  by  grease  or  oil. 


The  throats  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  are  used  for  boot  tops,  whose  soles  are 
made  from  the  hide.  The  stomach  does 
duty  as  a  receptacle  for  the  oil  procured 
from  its  former  owner,  which,  unlike  that 
of  the  fur  seal,  boils  out  clear  and  in- 
odorous. The  bristles  of  the  moustache 
are  exported  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  highly  prized  by  John  Chinaman,  who 
uses  them  as  pickers  for  his  opium  pipe, 
and  for  various  ceremonies  in  his  joss 
house.  The  entire  carcase  thus  gets 
utilised;  hung  up  in  the  open  it  keeps 
more  or  less  well,  chiefly  the  latter ;  not 
that  that  matters  much,  for  the  natives 
have  a  decided  predilection  for  meat  in  that 
state  which  is  known  to  us  as  "  high."  So 
much  for  the  sea  lioa 

Now  comes  a  very  early  acquaintance  of 
ours,  the  walrus,  that  queer  monster  which 
has  been  famUiar  to  all  of  us  since  child- 
hood from  pictures.  Everybody  can  at 
once  call  it  up  to  remembrance  by  the 
feature  which  distinguishes  ib  from  all 
others,  the  two  enormous  tusks  projecting 
straight  down  from  its  upper  jaw.  Many 
of  us,  even  naturalists,  may  think  we  know 
all  about  it,  and  so  thought  Mr.  Elliott. 
He  had  read  everything  that  had  appeared 
in  print  since  Olaus  Magnus,  in  1555,  and 
fancied  he  could  learn  nothing  new,  or  at 
any  rate,  interesting  to  science.  What, 
then,  were  his  feelings  when  he  saw  a 
walrus  for  the  first  time  t  It  was  a  new 
creature,  a  new  species,  or  all  that  had 
been  written  about  its  Atlantic  cousin  was 
erroneous.  The  natives  were  eagerly  ques- 
tioned :  *' Is  this  walrus  sickl"  *' No,  it 
isn't.  "  Do  they  always  look  like  that  1 " 
"  Just  the  same,"  was  the  reply.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  distinct  and  separate  animal  specifically 
from  its  congener  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  none  the  less 
true,  that  the  walrus,  as  seen  here,  is  one 
of  the  most  disgusting-looking  objects 
known  to  man.  It  has  a  raw,  naked  hide, 
without  hair  or  fur,  covered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  pustular-looking  warts,  boils,  and 
pimples,  the  skin  wrinkled  in  deep,  flabby 
folds,  and  marked  by  dark  venous  lines^ 
which  show  clearly  through  the  yellowish- 
brown  cuticle  which  seems  to  be  peeling  off 
with  leprosy,  altogether  a  most  unwhole- 
some-looking brute,  unpleasantly  suggesting 
the  appearance  we  know  as  "bloated." 

They  are  of  tremendous  size,  ten  feet 
and  a  half  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  In 
water,  their  motions  are  not  nearly  so 
quiet  or  graceful  as  those  of  the  seal  and 
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sea  lion,  and  on  land  they  are  almost  help- 
less, for  which  reason  they  rarely  come  oat- 
side  the  surf-wasL  They  go  aboat  in 
large  herds^  which  now  and  then  emei^e  to 
sleep.  First  one  lands  and  lays  itself  oat, 
and  then  a  second  comes  and  gives  its  pre- 
decessor a  shove,  whereupon  he  moves  a 
little  further  up;  then  comes  number  three 
who  pokes  up  number  two,  who  prodji 
number  one,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  herd 
has  got  to  land ;  each  brute  pillowed  on  the 
body  of  the  one  above  him,  all  without 
quarrelling,  but  every  movement  displaying 
apathy  and  phlegm.  Its  most  eztrnr 
ordinary  feature  is  its  hide,  which  over 
the  shoulders  and  down  the  throat  and 
chest  is  three  inches  thick,  and  is  nowhere 
less  than  half-an-incL  It  f eed%  exclusively 
on  shell  fish,  and  the  bulbous  roots  and 
tender  stalks  of  certain  marine  plants, 
which  grow  abundantly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bays  and  lagoons  of  the  Alaskan  coast ; 
and  it  is  evidently  for  digging  up  these 
that  it  uses  its  tusks,  and  not,  as  is  reported, 
for  the  purpose  of  hauling  itself  upon  ice 
or  rock.  Another  blow  to  received  opinion 
is  given  by  Mr.  Elliott's  testimony  as  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  brutes.  They  will 
snort  or  blow  to  any  extent  in  the  water, 
but  as  to  attacking  a  boat,  that  is  the  very 
last  thing  that  would  enter  into  their  heads. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  females  were  to 
be  found  about  the  islanda  The  natives 
say  that  the  creature  is  monogamous; 
that  the  female  brings  forth  a  single 
calf  in  June,  usually  on  the  ice  floes  norUi 
of  Behring's  Straits;  that  it  resembles 
its  parents  in  general  character  when  six 
weeks  old,  but  that  its  tusks  do  not  appear 
till  the  second  year ;  and  that  the  mother  is 
strongly  attached  to  it  and  nurses  it  later 
in  the  season  in  the  sea. 

The  species  has  a  wide  range  in  these 
latitudes,  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and 
is  hunted  on  the  mabland  for  its  hide  and 
ivory.  The  former,  shaved  down  conside- 
rably, serves  to  cover  boats,  whose  wooden, 
whalebone  -  lashed  frame,  thus  protected, 
can  stand  more  thumping  and  pounding 
against  rocks  and  alongside  ship,  than  any 
lighterknowntoseamen.  Theskin, too,  atone 
time  served  a  purpose  that  no  one  would 
ever  dream  of,  and  thus  it  came  about. 

In  the  time  of  the  Russian  dominion  it 
was  used  to  cover  the  packages  of  furs  sent 
from  Sitka  to  Eaachta  in  China,  the  great 
frontier  trading  placa  It  was  then  stripped 
off  and  sewed  again  over  the  chests  of  tea 
which  were  received  in  exchange,  and  thus 
found  its  way  to    Moscow.      There  the 


soundest  portions  were  finally  cut  up,  and 
stamped  as  *' Kopecks,"  a  variety  of 
small  change,  and  thus  loond  its  way  bsti 
again  to  its  original  home  as  dreolskiiig 
n^ium.  This  sort  of  currency  wsb  long 
known  to  the  country,  and  in  fact  the 
natives  never  saw  gold  and  silver  cobs  till 
the  Americans  took  them  there  in  1868. 

Another  use  is  for  harness,  for  whieh  it 
is  admirabfy  adapted;  bat,  remember,  only 
so  long  as  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry.  11 
yoa  are  caught  in  a  storm  ihe  hones  will 
go  on  and  leave  you  nobody  knowt 
how  far  behind,  the  traces  remainhig  on- 
broken,  but  stretching  like  so  much  indift- 
rubber. 

The  flesh  is  in  great  demand  among  the 
Eskimos,  who  live  on  it  and  supply  all 
their  wants  from  the  carcase,  just  u  tlie 
South  Sea  Islanders  do  from  thepahatrea 
To  the  civilised  palate  the  meat  is  the 
most  abominable  known.  Even  the  nati?ei 
of  St  Paul  and  St.  George,  who  are  not 
fastidious,  will  not  touch  it 

There  yet  remains  another  animil  to  be 
mentioned,  one  which  everybody  thinks  of 
in  connection  with  icy  regions,  known  to 
all  of  us,  by  repute  at  leas^  and  the  repre- 
sentative animal  of  the  North  Pole--th6 
polar  bear ;  not  that  they  are  found  so 
low  down  as  the  Pribylova  There  m 
legends  of  the  brute  having  been  kilM 
there,  but  that  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  it 
must  have  been  an  accidental  visitor,  car- 
ried down,  most  probably,  on  an  ice  floe,  for 
the  bear  cannot  stand  the  high  temperatore 
which  is  so  favourable  to  the  eeaL  To 
find  it  at  home  we  must  go  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  St  Paul  to  St  Matthew 
Island,  a  spot  untrodden  by  human  foot 
since  1810-11,  when  five  Rossiana  m 
seven  Aleuts  spent  the  winter  there,  and 
were  so  stricken  with  scurvy  that  all  the 
Russians  but  one  died,  and  the  rest  bardy 
recovered,  and  left  early  next  year.  A  sad, 
dreary,  inhospitableplace  is  this,  but  abound- 
ing in  walrus,  thus  giving  the  bear  more  of 
his  natural  food  than  he  knows  what  to  do 
witL  Mr.  Elliott  and  Lieutenant  May- 
nard,  U.S.N.,  landed  there  in  4«^t, 
and  walked  over  the  whole  coast-line  for 
the  purpose  of  makiof^  a  survey.  ^^/ 
were  prepared  from  old  Russian  accounts 
to  find  bears— but  not  hundreds  of  them,  tf 
was  the  case.  They  were  on  the  id^^ 
nine  days,  and  during  every  "^■^J^ 
daylight  were  never  out  of  sight  of  a  betf 
or  bears.  Dangerous  neighbours,  you  ^ 
say.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  are  more  afraia 
of  you  than  you  of  them.     Their  sole  ide»» 
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old  and  young,  males,  females,  and  cubs, 
was  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Whether  they 
were  gorged  with  food,  or  the  heat  made 
them  quiet,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
fact  IS  that  not  one  could  be  induced  to 
show  fight.  Half-a-do2en  were  shot,  but  it 
was  found  that  they  were  at  the  height  of 
the  laoulting  season,  and  the  fur  came  off 
in  handf ols  at  the  least  rub.  They  neyer 
roared  or  uttered  the  slightest  socmd,  eyen 
when  wounded.  Their  bulk  is  enormous ; 
cue  meaeured  eight  feet  from  tip  of  nose 
to  its  excessively  short  tail,  and  must  have 
weighed  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
pouads.  It  had  a  girth  of  twenty-four 
inches  round  the  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
jofit  Jit  the  place  which  corresponds  to  our 
wrist.  If  anyone  wants  a  new  excitement 
in  these  days  of  travel,  let  him  find  his  way 
to  St  Matthew  and  spend  the  winter  there. 
He  can  get  any  number  of  skins  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  and  will  have  no 
lack  of  meat,  and  we  are  assured  that  of 
all  meats  known  to  humanity  polar  bear 
steak  is  the  finest 

After  this  little  excursion  we  can  return 
again  to  the  Pribylovs. 

It  moat  not  be  supposed  that  in  St 
Paul  time  hangs  hea^y  on  one's  hands ; 
to  think  so  is  &»  greatest  mistake.  Any- 
one of  education  and  intelligence,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  accept  his  situation  and  make 
the  beet  of  it,  wiU  find  plenty  to  occupy 
him  in  observing,  recording,  and  reflecting 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  life  always  present  during  the 
summer.  Enormous,  be  it  understood,  out- 
side the  amphibians  with  which,  up  to  now, 
we  have  been  more  particularly  concerned. 
Everyone  will  anticipate  what  I  am  going 
to  mention.  The  birds  are  here  in  millions 
upon  millions,  nay,  hundreds  of  millions, 
and  the  dreary  expanses  and  lonely  soli- 
tudes of  the  North  owe  their  chief  en- 
liv^iment,  and  their  principal  attraction  to 
man,  to  the  vast  flocks  of  water-fowl  which 
repair  here  annually  for  the  breeding  sea- 
son. In  importance  they  are  naturally 
overshadowed  by  the  mammalia^  but  to  the 
naturalist  and  to  many  who  lay  no  claim 
to  be  experts,  the  habits,,  character,  and 
description  of  the  numerous  species  will 
always  be  attractive.  Here,  then,  I  have  a 
brief  notice  of  the  visitors.  I  give  the 
scientific  names  as  well  as  the  popular  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  who  may  be  omi- 
th^ogists.  The  latter  vary  so  much 
according  to  the  locality,  that  they  are 
often  misleading;  this  cannot  occur  with 
the  former. 


In  the  first  place,  fifteen  miles  of  the  bold 
basaltic  bluff  line  of  St  Qeorge  are  fairly 
covered  with  nesting  gulls  (Rissa),  and 
**  arries  "(Uria),  while  down  in  the  countless 
chinks  and  crannies  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  north  side  of  the  island,  mUlions  of 
"  choochkies"(Simorhyncu8  pusillus)  breed, 
fiUing  the  air  and  darkening  the  light  of  day 
with  their  cries  and  fluttering  forms.  On 
Walrus  Islet  the  nests  of  the  great  white 
gull  of  the  North  (Larus  glaucus),  can  be 
inspected,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sea  parrot 
or  puffin  (Fratercula  sp),  cormorants  (Gra- 
culus  sp.),  and  the  red-legged  kittiwake 
(Larus  brevirostrif)).  All  these  can  be  reached 
without  much  difficulty,  and  afford  un- 
equalled opportunities  for  taking  notes 
during  the  birtfeding  season,  which  lasts 
from  early  May  to  end  of  September. 
Each  and  all  afford  the  natives  a  delightful 
change  from  the  everlasting  seal  meat ;  even 
the  cormorant,  rankest  of  all  birds,  is  a 
dainty,  and  all  the  more  appreciated^  that 
it  is  the  only  bird  which  never  leaves,  even 
in  winter,  and  thus  affords  a  supply  of 
fresh  meat  for  soups  and  stews,  always 
wanted  by  the  sick.  But  the  time  when 
the  heart  of  the  Aleut  swells  within  him  is 
in  July,  when  he  can  put  his  hand  on  the 
bluish  green,  dark  brown  mottled  egg  of 
the  "arrie,"  the  thick-billed  guillemot 
This  is  one  of  the  most  palatable  of  those 
found  here,  being,  when  fresh,  practically 
equal  to  our  hen's  egg,  and  having  no 
disagreeable  flavour  whatever.  One  can 
form  an  idea  of  their  plenty  from  the  fact 
that  on  one  visit  six  men  loaded  a  boat 
capable  of  carrying  four  tons,  beside  crew, 
down  to  the  water's  edge  with  eggs  in  less 
than  three  hours.  Good  as  these  are,  they 
are  yet  surpassed  by  the  eggs  of  the  Fulmar 
(Fulmarus  glacialis),  which  equal  those  of 
our  duck,  although,  strange  to  say,  the  bird 
itself  is  the  most  disgusting  to  eat  of  any, 
except  the  cormorant  These  birds  lay  in 
the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  the  only 
way  of  getting  them  is  to  hang  suspended 
by  a  raw-hide  rope  some  hundred  feet 
below  the  cliff  and  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  water.  One  of  the  natives  met 
his  death  in  the  following  curious  way : 
He  had  been  successful  in  securing  a  large 
basket  of  the  first  eggs  of  the  season,  and, 
anxious  to  go  on,  he  sent  his  wife  back  to 
the  village  with  his  take  and  swung  himself 
down  as  before.  Nobody  thus  being  at 
the  top,  a  hungry  fox  which  had  been 
looking  on,  now  ran  to  the  rope  and  began 
gnawing  it;  in  a  second  or  two  it  parted, 
and  the  poor  fellow  was  dashed  to  pieces 
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on  the  rocks  below.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  some  time  that  morning  he  had 
rubbed  his  yolk-smeared  hands  on  the 
raw  hide,  and  it  was  just  at  that  place  that 
the  fox  gnawed  it. 

In  winter  all  are  absent  but  the  cor- 
morant and  a  few  burgomaster  gulls  (Larus 
glaucus);  but  as  soon  as  May  opens,  the 
sky  is  clouded  by  the  millions  of  arrivals. 
The  face  of  the  cliffs  is  at  once  occupied 
by  the  "  arrie,"  which  lays  a  single  egg  on 
the  bare  rock,  and  stands,  just  like  a 
champagne  bottle,  straddling  over  it  while 
hatching.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
birds  are  thus  engaged,  packed  as  close  as 
sardines  in  a  box,  each  individual  uttering 
an  incessant,  deep,  low,  hoarse  grunt 
The  adaptation  of  Nature  to  this  primitive 
nesting  is  very  conspicuous.  The  shell  is 
so  tough,  that  the  natives,  when  collecting, 
chuck  them  about  as  we  do  potatoes,  fill  a 
sack,  and  then  tip  it  with  the  customary 
jerk  into  the  heap,  just  as  we  should  treat 
the  tuber,  and  with  almost  as  little  damage, 
very  few  being  crushed  or  broken. 

But  the  most  characteristic  bird  of  the 
islands  is  the  "  choochkie,"  the  knot-billed 
auk  (Simiorhyncus  pusillus),  a  little  crea- 
ture three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide, 
which  comes  every  year  by  the  million.  It 
is  comically  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
man,  and  will  let  you  get  within  arm's 
length,  sitting  squatted  upright,  and  eyeing 
you  with  a  peculiar  look  of  mingled  wis- 
dom and  astonishment.  It  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  St  George  to  see  the  morning 
flight  to  the  sea,  and  the  evening  return. 
Its  egg  is  extraordinarily  large,  being 
half  as  long  as  itself,  and  more  than  half  its 
own  widtL 

The  thick-billed  guillemot  (Lomvia  arra) 
is  another  which  appears  in  countless 
multitudes.  This  is  in  bodily  size  the 
exact  counterpart  of  our  common  duck, 
except  that  it  cannot  walk,  or  even 
waddle,  as  our  domestic  bird.  In  morals, 
too,  it  is  distinctly  inferior,  for  it  is  always 
quarrelling  with  its  own  species ;  and  not 
merely  by  scolding :  prompt  action  is  its 
characteristic.  During  the  breeding  season, 
one  may  walk  over  hundreds  of  these 
birds  which  have  fallen  and  dashed  them- 
selves to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  while  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat  with  their  rivala 
They  seize  one  another  in  mid-air,  and 
hold  on  with  their  strone  mandibles  so 
savagely,  that  they  are  blinded  to  their 
peril,  and  strike  the  earth  before  they 
realise  their  danger. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights 


that  can  be  seen  here  is  afforded  bj  a 
peculiar  habit  they  have  of  encirclbgSi 
George,  which  gives  us  some  sortof  i^aof 
their  excessive  number.  While  the  f emiles 
are  sitting,  at  regular  hours  in  the  moming 
and  evening  the  males  go  flying  round  and 
round  the  island  in  great  flies  and  phtoom, 
always  circling  against  or  quartering  on 
the  wind ;  and  durine  several  consecntive 
hours  they  form  a  dark  girdle  of  birds 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and 
thirty  miles  long,  flying  so  thickly  U^ether 
that  the  wings  of  one  fairly  strike  againit 
those  of  the  other. 

And  with  this  astounding  sight  we  hid 
farewell  to  the  Pribylovs. 

FATE,  OR  CHANCE? 

A   8TORY    IN   TWO   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Many  years  later,  Nelly  Dawson,  nowi 
middle-aged  woman,  was  sitting  one  after- 
noon in  her  bed-room,  taming  out  an  old 
desk  in  which  she  kept  her  letters.  Oia 
neatly-tied  packet  was  Mabel  Game's  con- 
tribution towards  the  store.  Nelly  undid 
the  tape,  and  leisurely  went  through  the 
correspondence  of  years.  Girlish,  romantae 
efl'usions,  the  earlier  letters  were ;  the  later, 
more  practical  and  serious.  One,  writteB 
straight  from  a  glowing,  happy  heart,  toU 
the  news  of  her  engagement  to  Captain 
Lawrence.  All  had  come  right,  after  all; 
a  fortunate  chance  of  explanation  had  pat 
things  straight,  and  she  was  the  happiest 
and  luckiest  girl  in  the  whole  world;  she 
was  frightened,  herself,  at  her  own  happi- 
ness. The  wedding  was  to  take  place  toij 
soon,  and  Nelly,  of  course,  must  be  one  of 
the  bridesmaids. 

The  date  of  this  letter  was  sixteen  yean 
back,  and  Nelly  went  off  into  a  brown 
study  over  all  that  had  happened  since  it 
was  written. 

She  opened  another,  bearing  the  Pnblin 
post-mark.  It  told  the  news  of  the  death 
of  a  little  daughter— the  only  child-wd 
was  heartrending  in  its  grief  and  despair. 

Later  letters  bore  the  Indian  post-marK, 
and  Mabel  had  now  been  in  India  tmj 
years.  ^        ,. 

NeUy  fancied  that  in  these  she  cool^ 
trace,  "between  the  lines,''  anundercurren* 
of  bitter  feeling  and  disillusionment  m^ 
Lawrence's  name  was  rarely  mentioneai 
and  this  omission  looked  ominoaa.  ^eo 
Mabel  1  hers  was  not  the  temperament  w 
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bear  the  rubs  and  frets  of  life  with  forti- 
tade;  all  emotion  with  her  was  intensified : 
happiness  was  ecstasy ;  grief,  hopeless 
despair. 

Nelly,  who  had  never  once  seen  her  old 
friend  since  her  marriage,  often  wondered 
how  things  were  with  her,  and  often 
thought  of  her  with  tender  and  pitying 
affection. 

She  took  up  another  letter.  In  it, 
Mabel  wrote  at  length  about  the  strange 
Tifiion  she  had  seen  at  the  old  Manor 
HoTue.  She  noted  every  detail  with  ex- 
treme precision,  and  asked  Nelly  to  take 
special  care  of  this  description,  in  case  any 
fatore  event  might  prove  it  to  have  been 
a  warning.  At  the  same  time,  she  begged 
her  friend  never  to  refer  to  it ;  she,  her- 
self, had  determined  to  try  to  banish  it 
entirely  from  her  memory. 

Lookmg  np  from  the  faded  page,  Nelly 
saw  a  man  walking  up  the  avenue.  As  he 
came  nearer^  she  could  distinguish  the 
local  postman  with  the  afternoon  letters. 
Presently  her  maid  knocked  at  the  door  and 
brought  them  to  her ;  one — a  thin,  Indian 
letter—was  in  Mabel  Lawrence's  writing ! 

"What  a  strange  coincidence,  just  as  I 
was  thmking  of  her  1 "  she  said  to  herself 
as  she  opened  tie  envelope. 

This  was  what  she  read  : 
"Djarbst  Nelly, 

^  I  have  for  some  time  past  had  a 
Tery  great  trouble  on  my  mind,  but  I  did 
not  dare  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone.  What 
I  have  gone  through  in  keeping  it  to  my- 
self, I  could  never  tell.  You  will  be 
shoeked,  dear,  to  hear  of  it,  and  I  have 
BO  little  time  in  writing  before  the  mail 
leaves,  that  I  must  break  it  abruptly.  My 
worst  fears  are  true.  I  am  suffering  from 
cancer,  and  I  am  coming  at  once  to  London 
to  imder;^o  the  operation  that  alone  can 
save  my  hfa  A  few  days  after  you  receive 
tlus  letter  I  shall  be  in  town.  Booms 
will  be  taken  for  me  in  Brook  Street, 
where  die  operation  will  be  performed. 

"Nelly,  my  dear  old  friend,  do,  for 
Heaven's  sake^  give  me  the  comfort  of 
your  presence. 

"I^t  me  have  your  kind  face  to  look  at 
Do,  pray,  pray,  come  to  me.  But  I  know 
yon  will  not  refuse  me.  I  know  your  kind 
heart  so  well 

"My  husband  cannot  leave;  I  travel 
with  my  maid.  I  will  telegraph  the  address 
directly  I  arrive.  You  will  come,  won't 
yout — ^for  the  sake  of  old  times. 

"  Your  a£fectionate  friend, 

"  Mabel." 


A  deadly  foreboding  struck,  like  the  chill 
of  an  icy  hand,  to  Nelly's  heart  as  she 
read. 

When  she  was  calm  enough,  she  went 
downstairs  to  tell  the  sad  news  to  her 
sister  —  their  mother  had  been  dead 
some  years — and  to  make  arrangements  for 
going  to  London. 

A  week  later  she  was  driving  up  to 
Brook  Street. 

She  was  shown  upstairs  to  the  drawbg- 
room.  Mabel  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
dozing. 

The  opening  of  the  door  roused  her,  and, 
with  a  cry  of  mingled  delight,  love,  and 
anguish,  she  sprang  up,  and,  flinging  her 
arms  round  her  old  friend's  neck, 
sobbed  convulsively  for  some  minutes 
without  speaking. 

Then  she  drew  Nelly  down  beside  her 
on  to  the  sofa,  and  the  two  women  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  long,  loving,  search- 
ing glance. 

Nelly,  living  a  calm,  monotonous,  events 
less  country  life,  had  altered  comparatively 
little.  She  had  grown  stouter,  and  her  iresh 
colour  had  deepened ;  but  she  had  never 
altered  the  style  of  her  hair,  had  never 
changed  the  style  of  her  dress,  and,  looking 
at  her,  it  seemed  impossible  to  Mabel  to 
realise  that  fifteen  years  had  passed  away 
since  they  last  met 

Nelly,  on  her  part,  was  shocked  beyond 
description  at  the  change  in  Mabel.  Her 
face  was  yellow,  thin,  worn,  and  lined  ;  her 
eyes  dall  and  despairing.  She  stooped,  and 
her  hair  was  streaked  with  grey.  Mental 
suffering  and  the  Indian  climate  had  aged 
her,  till  she  looked  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  she  really  was.  She  seemed  to  read 
the  thoughts  passing  through  Nelly's  mind. 

"  Yes,  I  am  terribly  altered,  Nell,"  she 
said  presently,  with  a  smile  more  sad  and 
pathetic  than  any  tears.  "  You  look  just  the 
same  fat,  comfortable,  dear  old  thing — you 
don't  look  a  day  older.  Kiss  me  again, 
dear.  Heaven  bless  you !  I  knew  you 
would  come  to  me." 

•'  Yes ;  and  I  will  stay  with  you  as  long 
as  you  want  me,  poor  darling." 

They  sat  for  some  time  silent,  grasping 
each  other's  hands. 

Nelly's  presence  seemed  to  have  the  old 
soothing  effect  upon  her  unfortunate  friend, 
who  was  able  presently  to  speak  of  her 
trouble,  and  to  talk  over  the  arrangements 
that  had  been  made. 

The  operation  would  take  place  in  four 
days.  One  of  the  first  London  surgeons 
had  undertaken  the  case ;  a  physician  and 
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nurse  would  be  in  attendance  alsa  All  she 
begged  Nelly  to  do,  was  to  be  with  her  on 
the  day,  to  remain  in  the  room  while  the 
chloroform  was  administered,  and  to  let 
hers  be  the  first  face  she  should  see  when 
consciousness  returned. 

*<But  sometimes  I  think  I  shall  not 
wake  up  again.  Once  or  twice  I  have  had 
a  strong  feeling  that  I  shall  die  under  the 
chloroform." 

Nelly  tried  to  reason  away  the  gloomy 
fears  that  came  so  thickly  into  the  poor 
woman's  distracted  and  terror-stricken 
mind;  and  her  cheering  words  and  pre- 
sence certainly  worked  wonders. 

The  physician,  on  calling  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  surprised  and  pleased  at  his 
patient's  improved  appearance  and  calmer 
manner.  He  recommended  a  drive  in  an 
open  carriage,  and  they  went  round  the 
Park.  The  sight  of  the  old  familiar  spots, 
so  unchanged,  touched  Mabel  inexpres- 
sibly. She  pointed  out,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  one  particular  tree  under  which  she 
had  met  Alfred,  just  when  she  thought 
everything  was  over. 

Poor  woman  1  Her  eyes  got  feverishly 
bright ;  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the  excite- 
ment of  living  over  again  the  sweet  old 
time  of  youth,  and  love,  and  hope ! 

''  Oh,  how  happy  I  was  then  !  how  happy 
I  was  that  day  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  knew, 
the  moment  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  and 
looked  in  my  eyes,  that  he  loved  me  stilL 
To-day,  I  am  like  a  ghost  visiting  the 
haunts  of  my  former  life — for  all  the  old 
things  are  passed  away,  Nell,"  she  added, 
with  inexpressible  sadness. 

Nelly  had  not  ventured  to  ask  her  one 
question  about  her  married  life,  and  she 
had  not  once,  till  this  moment,  spoken  of 
her  husband. 

It  was  evident  there  Was  some  unhappy 
estrangement. 

The  next  evening,  when  they  were 
sitting  together  in  the  twiUght,  the  story 
came  out 

Major  Lawrence  for  a  long  time  had  neg- 
lected his  wife,  had  long  ceased  to  care  for 
her.  He  was  carrying  on  an  unlimited 
flirtation  with  a  girl  who  had  lately  gone 
out,  and  who  had  "  made  a  dead  set "  at 
him  in  the  most  deliberate  fashion.  It  was 
the  tiJk  of  the  station. 

"If  I  die,  Nelli  he  will  marry  her. 
I  want  to  live  so,  Nell;  not  that  life 
holds  any  possible  happiness  for  me,  but  to 
keep  her  from  him.  If  it  were  not  for  that| 
I  would  be  glad  to  die,  and  rest^  and  not 
suffer  any  more.    Don't  look  so  horrified ; 


you  don't  know  what  I  have  gone  throogh, 
and  now  it  has  come  to  this  I " 

'*  Mabel^  dear,  don't  cry  so !  Yoabraak 
my  heart     Poor  soul  I  poor  soul ! " 

Nelly  soothed  and  comforted  her  ae  best 
she  could,  and  this  passionate  outbnnt 
seemed  to  relieve  her ;  she  grew  c^Jmer 
after  it,  and  passed  a  better  night 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  tlie 
operation,  she  grew  more  and  more  lestles 
and  excited. 

"  I  felt  so  strange,  driving  along  tcniaj," 
she  said.  ''  Everything  was  so  unchaDgel 
in  the  London  streets ;  the  same  afaojM^ 
with  the  same  names  over  them,  that  I  re- 
member before  I  was  married.  Ah  the 
years  I  was  away,  the  same  life  going  on 
day  after  day.  It  will  all  be  going  on  jost 
the  same  to-morrow  and  the  next  day. 
Shall  I  be  alive  then,  I  wonder  t" 

'*!  will  not  have  you  talk  so,  Mabd; 
you  are  going  to  put  your  trust  in  Heaveii, 
and  be  a  brave  woman.  Tou  most  contid 
these  morbid  ideas,  and^  help  the  docton 
to  do  all  they  can  for  you,  by  being  ealm 
yourself.  You  will  feel  absolutely  nopiifl. 
Think  how  merciful  that  is ;  and  when  itk 
over,  and  you  are  strong  enough,  we  fUI 
go  quietly  into  the  country  together,  and 
you  will  soon  get  your  strength  and  jm 
looks  back  again."  % 

"  Not  to  Moreton,  darling.  Don't  tUnk 
me  unkind,  Nell,  but  I  coddn'fc  go  there 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  agony  of  thoee 
two  nights.  I  could  never  sleep  in  that 
house  agaiiL" 

"  I  would  never  ask  you  to  do  anything 
you  did  not  wish.  But  is  it  possible  yofl 
have  still  such  a  vivid  recollection  of  th»t 
curious  fancy  of  yours  f  " 

"  Fancy  !  it  was  reality,  as  truly  vam 
to  my  eyes  then,  as  you  are  at  this  moment 
I  was  haunted  by  it  for  years." 

"And  the  man  of  your  dream.  Have 
you  ever  met  him  in  real  life ) " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  no,  for  I  have  alf^P 
felt  that  the  moment  his  eyes  met  mme, 
my  death-warrant  would  be  signed.  I  wve 
been  thinking  of  him  so  much  just  latelyi 
I  don't  know  why.  I  have  never  iorgom 
a  feature  of  his  face.  I  could  describe  hm 
now."  , 

"  What  was  he  Uke,  then  t    Tell  me. 

"  He  was  very  dark,  with  a  black  beaw, 

a  face  Uvidly  pale ;  something  indeflcnl>ap'7 

sinister  and  unearthly  about  the  expression 

of  the  face;  and  the  eyes— oh,  the «/ 

were  horrible  t— intensely  dark  and  bum- 
*     tt 

"Oh,  well,  I  hope  I  m»y  riera  cos" 


If 
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across  him.  He  does  not  sound  pre- 
possessing. Was  he  tall  or  short  1  Oh, 
you  conld  not  tell  that,  of  course,  for  he 
was  driving.  Now,  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  talk  any  more  rdbbish  of  that  kind ; 
I'm  going  to  read  to  you.  Put  your  feet 
up,  and  let  me  fix  this  pillow  for  you.** 

After  a  time  Mabel  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
lulled  by  the  sweet  voice  of  the  reader. 

Nelly  sat  and  watched  the  tired,  pathetic 
sleeping  face,  so  pale  and  Bad,  so  lined  and 
careworn^  and  fears  bdgan  to  creep  into  her 
heart  ' 

She  was  awoke  thlalt  night  by  a  piercing 
cry,  and  springing  u|^,  found  Mabel  gasp- 
ing and  wildly  agitated.  She  had  oeen 
dreaming  of  that  dreadful  man  again ;  she 
had  seen  his  face  quibe  plainly. 

**  That  was  because  you  were  talking  so 
much  about  him  this  evening,  and  I  am  to 
blame  for  letting  you  do  it,"  said  Nelly, 
dreadfully  distressed.  "  Now  let  me  read 
you  off  to  sleep  again,  and  don't  think  of 
that  absurd  man  any  more,  or  I  shall  get 
downright  angry  with  you." 

The  dreaded  mohiing  dawned— 4bggy 
as  November,  though  it  was  July;  a 
drizzle  falling;  the  streets  greasy  with 
mud ;  everything  gloomy  and  depressing ; 
the  air  heavy  and  stifling. 

Mabel  had  always  been  excessively  sensi- 
tive to  influences  of  weather,  and  this 
sultry  oppression  affected  her  at  once.  She 
drooped,  and  looked  faint  and  exhausted. 
She  sighed  heavily,  as  the  hands  of  the 
clock  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ap- 
pointed hour ;  but  Nelly's  firmness  and 
composare  tranquillised  her,  and  she 
struggled  bravely,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  appear  calm. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  in  the  room 
where  Uie  operation  was  to  take  place,  and 
at  last  there  came  a  sharp  knock  at  the 
street-door.  Mabel  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  grasped  Nelly's  hand  with  a  grip  that 
was  painful  One  or  two  knocks  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  The  ordeal  was  at 
hand;  the  steps  of  the  doctors  could  be 
heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  their  voices 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  two  women  sat  closely  clasped 
together,  listening.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
there  hung  an  old  oil  painting,  representing 
our  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns  on 
His  brow,  with  upturned  eyes  heavy  with 
sorrow  and  suffering.  Mabel  fixed  a  long 
gaze  on  it,  and  her  own  face  grew  more 
calm  and  resigned. 

Presently  the  nurse  came  in,  and  with  a 
quietly  firm  manner  said :  I 


«  Everything  is  ready  now,  ma'am.  Will 
you  come  in  1 " 

Still  tightly  clasping  Nelly's  hand,  Mabel 
walked  in  with  tolerable  firmness.  The 
head  surgeon  came  forward  with  a  few  kind 
and  reassuring  worda  The  physician  took 
her  hand,  and  introduced  her  to  two 
younger  men,  evidently  students,  who  were 
standing  by  with  interested  faces.  On  a 
table  near,  the  instruments  were  placed, 
and  a  doth  had  been  hastily  thrown  over 
them. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  was  another 
man,  who  had  his  back  towards  them,  and 
who  seemed  busily  engaged  with  something 
he  had  taken  out  of  a  black  bag  that  was 
lying  open  before  him.  He  had  not  turned 
round  when  the  patient  entered,  but  still 
went  on  with  his  occupation. 

Mabel  lay  down  on  the  mattress  with 
desperate  composure.  The  surgeon  made 
some  enquiry  of  the  man  in  the  comer.  It 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  we  will  begin,"  he  said.  "  This, 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  is  Mr.  Leslie,  who  will 
administer  the  chloroform  to  you." 

The  man  bowed,  and  came  slowly  for- 
ward towards  the  bed. 

He  was  tall,  singularly  pale,  with  a 
black  beard,  a  remarkable  expression  of 
face,  mysterious  and  unfathomable,  and 
with  the  strangest  eyes,  Nelly  thought, 
she  had  ever  seen.  A  curious  dull  light 
seemed  to  come  from  the  great  pupils. 

She  was  so  much  engrossed  in  studying 
his  features,  with  a  vague  wonder  as  to 
why  they  seemed  famUiar  to  her,  that  her 
attention  wandered  for  a  minute  from  the 
poor  patient  Halfway  across  the  large 
room,  he  stopped  a  moment.  Then  he 
came  straight  up  to  the  bed,  with  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  Mabel,  as  he  advanced 
towards  her. 

Nelly,  who  was  about  to  stoop  and  ^ve 
her  friend  one  more  kiss,  and  whisper  just 
one  last  word  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
was  horrified,  on  looking  at  her  face,  to  see 
the  ghastly  change  that  had  come  in  it. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  fascinated  glare 
on  the  eyes  of  the  advancing  man ;  every 
tinge  of  colour  had  left  her  cheeks  and 
lips ;  her  hand  in  Nelly's  grew  like  ice;  her 
teeth  chattered ;  a  tremor  passed  over  her 
whole  frame. 

"Mabel,  darling,  be  brave.  You  will  feel 
nothing ;  don't  fear  so ;  don't  give  way ! " 
The  poor  woman's  lips  moved,  and  Nelly 
stooped  down  to  catch  what  she  said,  in 
spite  of  the  evident  disapproval  of  the 
surgeon  and  physician,  who  were  anxious 
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not  to  prolong  this  trying  moment     A 
hoarse  voice  whispered : 

"  Save  me,  Nelly,  I  shall  die  I  It  is 
the  man  I  saw  at  your  hoose,  the  man  who 
drove  the  hearse  1    Save  me  1  save  me  ! " 

Mr.  Leslie  was  now  standing  close  to  the 
bed,  preparing  to  administer  the  chloroform. 

Nelly,  perfectly  distracted  with  conflict- 
ing thoughts  of  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
began  hurriedly  to  ask  if  the  operation 
could  not  be  postponed,  if  it  absolutely 
must  take  place  to-day.  She  was  sure  her 
friend  was  not  equal  to  it. 

The  surgeon  looked  excessively  annoyed. 

She  was  politely  begged  to  leave  the 
room;  she  was  agitating  the  patient,  for 
whom  quiet  was  essential  Postponement 
was  impossible,  as  she  must  be  aware. 

The  door  was  held  open  for  her.  She 
was  fully  conscious  that  her  strange  man- 
ner and  extraordinary  request,  were  put 
down  to  the  violent  and  hysterical  emotion 
of  a  tender-hearted  woman,  unaccustomed 
to  the  horrors  of  an  operating  room.  She 
still  tried  to  appeal  for  postponement,  urged 
on  by  the  terror  and  despair  of  Mabel's  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  implore  her  to  save  her, 
and  which  followed  her  to  the  door  with  a 
dumb,  agonised  reproach,  as  the  nurse  led 
her  away. 

She  rushed  upstairs,  and  flinging  herself 
down  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  prayed 
frantically  and  vehemently. 

Oh !  the  long  time  of  suspense  and  agony  I 
Would  it  never  end  1 

She  was  assailed  by  the  keenest  remorse 
and  self-reproach.  Ought  she  not  at  any 
cost,  to  have  stopped  the  operation,  to  have 
begged  a  few  words  alone  with  the  surgeon, 
and  to  have  told  him  of  the  superstitious 
terror  aflectiug  her  poor  friend  1 

Ah,  yes !  that  was  what  ought  to  have 
been  done,  and  now  it  was  too  late  I 

If  anything  should  happen,  could  she 
ever  forgive  herself  1  She  felt  almost  an 
accomplice  in  a  murder.  The  look  in 
Mabel's  eyes,  as  she  turned  away  and 
left  her,  would  haunt  her  to  her  dying 
day  ! 

The  silence  below  ffrew  horrible.  How 
much  longer  would  it  last  1 

She  paced  up  and  down  distractedly. 
It  seemed  an  eternity  before  she  heard  the 
sounds  of  stir  and  commotion  in  the  room 
below — the  windows  flung  open,  hurrying 
feet,  an  agitated  murmur  of  voices. 

Someone  ran  downstairs  very  hastily. 
The  street-door  opened  and  closed. 


Could  it  be  over  f 

She  leaned  over  the  banisters,  and! 
with  a  beating  heart  and  dry  lip& 
was  a  knock  at  the  street-door;  a 
light  step  ran  up  the  stairs  and  into 
room.    Gould  anything  be  wrong  1 
was  a  sense  of  calamity  in  the  very  sir;' 
seemed  heavy  with  misfortune. 

An  idea  too  terrible  to  be  eni 
took  deeper  root  in  her  mind.   She 
thrust  it  from  her  thoughts,  but  it 
back  with  persistence  and  added 
Was    it   merely  a  coincidence,  thii 
chloroform    administrator    resemUei 
startUngly  the  man  Mabel  had  seen  in 
vision,  or  was  it  that  the  vision  itadf 
a  warning  sent  to  her  1 

MabeVs  words  came  back  to  Imt;  1 
have  always  felt  that  the  moment  Ul^Bi 
met  mine,  my  death-warrant  wodt  te 
signed ! " 

The    suspense    grew    intolerable;  dbj 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  she  crept  ~ 
stair  by  stair,  and  listened. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  the  vugml 
came  ^ut,  looking  very  pale  and  difltEMt] 
He  took  her  by  the   hand,  and  in 
agitated  manner  said :  *'  It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  to  prepare  yourself 
very  sad  news;    Your  poor  friend- 
try  to  be  calm !     There  must  have 
some  latent,  unsuspected  disease  of 
heart     All  had  gone  well,  when  soddf 
the  pulse  ceased.    Every  possible 
has  been  made  to  restore  consdoi 
but  without  effect'' 

"  You  mean  that  she  is  dead  t " 
Nelly,  in  an  agonised  voice. 

*<  She  is  dead." 
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CHAPTER  L  "mr  LADY  DISDAIH." 
Medehurst  Abbet  wu  a  noble  and 
beaniifal  plaoa— the  place  of  note  in  the 
coonty — and  Sir  Roy  Kenyon,  its  present 
oirner,  waa  a  QDivenal  &Tonrite.  He  was  a 
man  of  handBome  preienceand  courtly  man- 
nsia,  with  nothing  too  great  or  too  diatin- 
gouhed  about  him  to  dwarf  leeaer  natnrea 
or  make  ordinary  folk  oncomror table. 
Somewhat  epicurean  and  eoBy-goiog  id 
tastes  and  morala,  he  liked  to  take  life  as 
ha  found  it,  and  get  as  much  enjoyment  as 
was  compatible  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble.  He  had  no  special  political  prin- 
ciplas ;  he  went  to  church  aa  a  coacesaion 
to  r«apectability,  not  that  he  valued  its 
creeds  or  doctrines,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  believed  in  them.  Hehadanonlimited 
adotmtion  for  his  only  daughter,  whose  will 
had  been  hie  law  from  the  first  moment 
she  had  acquired  the  power  of  asserting  it, 
and  recognised  the  advantages  of  so  doing. 
This  daughter,  Alexia,  was  eomewhat 
UDpopnlar  among  the  maids  and  matrons 
who  openly  adored  the  eligible  widower, 
Tboae  clear,  glowing  eyes  of  hera  had  a 
knack  of  making  other  women  feel  un- 
comfortable, or  "found  oat;"  and  her 
beauty  waa  in  every  way  so  remarkable 
that  they  had  to  acknowledge  themselves 
extinguished  wheaever  she  appeared. 

To  say  Aiexis  Eenyon  was  "  original " 
was  to  say  vary  little,  and  yet  she  waa  too 
unlike  all  other  women  to  be  classi&ed  as 
they  would  be.  Her  mother  had  been  a 
Roausn — a  beautiful  widow — whom  Sir 
Roy   had    met   in   hia  wanderiuj^e,   and 


married  in  a  fit  of  idolatrous  passion,  from  B 
which  he  was  deatiued  to  awake  very  I 
Bpeedily.  He  brought  her  to  his  English 
home,  which  she  never  liked,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  his  English  neighbours  and 
friends,  whom  she  cordially  detested,  and 
with  whom  she  made  herself  extremely  un- 
popular. The  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  Sir  Roy's  constant  absences 
seemed  to  give  grounds  for  what  rumour 
had  already  whispered,  that  he  tried  ^to 
console  hlmeelf  abroad  for  the  absence  of 
the  love  and  peace  he  assuredly  never  found 
at  home.  Hit  wife  had  but  this  one 
child,  to  whom  he  waa  devotedly  attached, 
and  when  at  last  freedom  oamo,  ehe 
waa  his  constant  companion.  He  took 
her  everywhere.  He  had  her  educated  in 
all  places  and  by  all  sorts  of  teachers.  The 
result  of  this  system  waa  that  she  grew  up 
most  decidedly  "  unfeminine,"  according  to 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  She 
had  a  singularly  acute  and  cultivated 
intellect ;  was  a  fearless  rider,  an  indefati- 
gable traveller ;  could  swim,  boat,  fish,  and 
play  billiards  as  wuU  as  any  man ;  and 
withal  had  a  most  delicate  and  graceful 
beauty  that  conveyed  the  idea  of  indolence 
and  languor  rather  than  dauntless  courage, 
and  almost  perfect  health. 

She  could  be  "grande  dame"  to  her, 
finger-tips  when  so  disposed,  and  again 
throw  ofi  liatleBBnesB  and  languor  in  a 
moment  to  become  eager,  fierce,  impulsive, 
wilful,  as  the  fancy  of  the  hour  decreed. 

She  had  had  lovers  innumerable,  but 
they  bored  more  than  they  diverted  her. 
At  three-and -twenty  she  was  heart-whole 
a.9  a  child,  and,  like  a  child,  regardless  of 
the  Bufi'uTioga  canaed  by  her  capricea,  or 
the  follies  committed  for  her  sake.  She 
had  travelUd  a  great  deal,  but  though 
ehe  pcofeBsed  to  no  weakness  of  regard  ^ir 
one    country    or    one    place    more    than 
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Miother,  she  had  a  decided  preference  for 
;ker  beautifal  EDglish  home,  and  would 
often  be  seized  with  a  whim  to  return  to 
it,  joBt  as  Sir  Boy  fancied  he  was  irre- 
trievably committed  to  a  lengthened 
Bpjoara  in  some  foreign  land. 

A  whim  of  this  description  had  brought 
them  back  to  Medehorst  towards  the  end 
of  June,  when  everyone  imagined  they 
were  in  America. 

She  had  been  crazy  to  go  to  America, 
and  had  travelled  indefatigably  through  its 
wonderful  cities  and  magnificent  country ; 
but  suddenly  she  discovered  that  the  people 
were  odious,  the  climate  intolerable,  the 
habits  and  customs  vulgar  in  the  extreme, 
and  declared  she  must  go  home  :  it  had 
been  idiotcy  to  come  aH  this  distance. 
Then  there  was  nothing  interesting  or 
entertainiDg  to  be  found ;  and  Sir  Boy,  lis- 
tening with  bis  usual  good-humoured 
indulgence,  gave  the  order  to  return,  and, 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  found  that  for 
once  his  daughter's  inclinations  tallied 
exactly  with  his  own. 

They  found  JLondoa  hot  and  crowded, 
and  Alexis  thereupon  carried  her  father  off 
to  the  Abbey,  foregoing  all  the  charms  and 
allurements  of  the  season  by  reason  of 
A  sudden  caprice  for  the  country.  The 
caprice  had  lasted  for  several  daya 
Towards  sunset  on  one  of  these  days  she 
was  eauutering,  with  a  troop  of  dogs  at  her 
heels,  through  the  woods  that  were  the 
glory  of  the  Abbey.  Away  to  the  right 
lay  the  ruins  of  the  old  cloisters,  covered 
thick  and  close  with  ivy,  where  the  owls 
and  bats  found  resting-pkce.  On  the  other 
sido  of  the  wood  was  the  beautiful  beech 
avenue  that  led  from  the  lodge  to  the 
houaOi  and  the  girl,  as  she  skirted  it,  sud- 
dt»iiiy  paused  and  looked  with  surprise  at 
A  figure  advancing  rapidly  in  her  direction. 

In  a  moment  she  had  left  the  shade  of 
the  wood,  and  stood  in  full  sight  as  the 
man  advanced — a  young  man,  fair  and 
sun-tanned;  with  a  tall,  soldierly  figure 
juDd  bearing,  that  brought  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition to  her  lips. 

She  went  towards  him  with  something 
of  surprise  as  woU  as  of  pleasure  in  her 
face : 

'*  Neale ! "  she  exclaimed,  '*  what  a  sur- 
prise t  Why  did  you  not  send  word  you 
were  coming  1 " 

The  young  man  took  her  outstretched 
hand.  He  did  not  meet  the  frank  gaze 
with  equal  frankness,  and  a  momentary 
flubh  crossed  his  brow  and  cheek. 

I  know,"  he  said,  <*  that  you  like  sur- 
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prises,  and  I  thought  you'd  be  here 
town  is  so  hot" 

"  It  was  detestable,"  she  admitted.  <*I 
was  glad  to  leave  it.  But  how  well  you 
look  !    And  your  eyes " 

"  Yes  I  they  are  all  right.  That  Genoan 
oculist  is  wonderful" 

'*  You  have  been  a  long  time  away,''  ihe 
said  pleasantly,  and  looking  at  him  m  a 
calm,  critical  fashion  that  somewhat  dis- 
composed him.  "  Were  you  at  Vienna  all 
the  time  1 " 

''No.  I  took  advantage  of  my  lea?e 
and  went  on  to  Bome.  There  was  no  me 
coming  back.  You  and  Sir  Boy  weie  a( 
the  Antipodes,  as  usual " 

"  No,  not  quite  so  far,  only  in  Americi 
But  shall  we  go  on  to  the  house  t " 

'*  If  you  wish.  Is  your  father  in  t  Haie 
you  any  visitors  1 " 

**  Not  at  present  I  believe  some  people 
are  coming  next  week — no  one  you  know; 
and,  to  answer  your  first  question  last,  mj 
father  is  in.  I  left  him  in  the  lilmrj 
going  over  the  steward's  accounta" 

They  turned  and  moved  slowly  up  the 
avenue,  under  the  shade  of  the  beaaUfal 
leafage. 

"  You  have  not  said  you  are  glad  to  see 
me,"  remarked  the  young  man  preeentlj, 
as  he  glanced  down  at  the  pale,  dear-at 
face  by  his  side. 

"  I  am  never  glad  to  see  anyone — except 
my  father,"  she  answered  tranquilly;  "and 
I  never  tell  polite  fibs  for  the  sake  of  polite- 
ness.   No  one  can  say  I  am  not  sincete.*' 

"Sincerity,"  said  her  cousin,  "ia  not 
always  agreeable." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  fault  of  people  who 
can't  boar  a  little  plain  speaking." 

"  Your  speaking,"  he  said,  laughing,  "ii 
generally  plain  enougL  You  don't  leave 
a  loophole  for  imagination.  How  mach 
mischief  have  you  done  in  these  past 
months  t " 

"  What  do  you  call  mischief  t "  she  said. 
"That  is  rather  your  province  as  a  man, 
when  your  hands  are  idle  and  your  days 
unemployed." 

He  flushed  hotly. 

"  If  it  is  a  man's  province,  it  is  a  womans 
faculty,"  he  said. 

"Well,  we  try  to  resist;  you  don't. 
There's  the  difference.  Why,  you  look 
quite  guilty.  Is  it  a  case  of  the  'anow 
shot  at  a  venture '  1 " 

"  Tormenting,  as  usual,"  he  said,  with 
lightness ;  but  it  was  forced  lightness,  wid 
her  keen  ear  detected  the  false  ring  in  hn 
I  tones. 
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**  I  think,"  she  said  gravely,  "you  must 
dlow  I  have  always  been  merciful  to  you. 
I  have  looked  upon  you  as  a  sort  of  elder 
brother  all  my  life.  Come,  be  frank. 
Have  you  met  with  any  adventures  since 
we  last  metl  Your  letters  were  always- 
most  unsatbfactory." 

"  I  was  never  a  good  hand  at  writing," 
he  said,  with  an  e£fort  to  appear  composed, 
as  he  met  the  merciless  raillery  of  her  clear, 
laaghiog  eyes. 

**  No ;  a  very  stupid  hand ;  but  that  is 
begging  the  question.  You  know  I  dislike 
evasions.  I  shall  really  begin  to  think  you 
have  something  to  conceal." 

**  You  would  be  wrong  then,"  he  said 
hotly,  almost  angrily.     **  But  my  concerns 
have  never  appeared  to  interest  you  before, 
ant)  I  fail  to  see  why  they  should  do  so  now." 
"  Do  you  1 "  she  said  with  a  little  cold 
laugh.       "It    is    somewhat    inexplicable. 
Men  are  like    children — they   are  easily 
spoilt.     Once  listen  to  a  child,  and  he  will 
hore  you  about  himself  for  ever.     Appear 
interested  in  a  man,  and  there  will  be  no 
end  to  his  claims  on  your  patience  and  for- 
bearance.    It  is  best  to  nip  both  in  the 
first  bud  of  attempted  confidence." 
*'  I  thought  you  were  asking  for  mine." 
"  Because   you   appeared  unwilling  to 
give  it.     Had  you  been  as  ready  as  of  yore 
I  should  probably  never  have  listened  to  a 
word." 

^'MercOess  as  ever,"  said  the  young 
man,  looking  down  at  the  listless,  ironictd 
face  with  as  near  an  approach  to  dislike  as 
he  dared  to  betray. 

He  d  bilked  clever  women,  sharp  women, 
satirical  women.     Alexis  was  a  wonderful 
conibination  of  all  three.     Her  manifold 
contradictions  had    always  puzzled  him. 
Her  beauty  had  never  allured,  nor  her 
fae^cination  attracted.     He  had  been  fami- 
liar with  them  and  their  effects  so  long. 
He    had  felt  a  good-humoured  contempt 
for  the  men  who  had  adored  her  so  madly, 
aod    been  capable  of  so  many  follies  for 
her     sdke.      The   merciless  raillery;  the 
almost  contemptuous  coldness;  the  irony 
of   Tvords  and  manner;  the  unfathomable 
depths   of    her    nature;    these    were    all 
tilings  well  known  and,  to  him,  without 
chttTin.     At  present  she  irritated  him  in 
an  exceptional  degree.     Her  keen,  search- 
ing eyes  seemed  to  read  his  heart;  her 
light  laugh  stung  him  to  anger.     He  had 
almost  forgotten  her  existence;    now  it 
reminded  him  of  duty,  obligations,  sacri- 
gceg — all    things  he    most  disliked    and 
least  desired  to  have  recalled. 


*'  My  time,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  at 
unconcern,  ''has  been  spent  somewhat 
idly  and  unprofitably.   You  cannot  wonder 

at  that  when  you  know " 

''That  it  is  nearly  three  months  since 
your  sight  was  restored,  and  from  that 
time  you  appear  to  have  lost  all  interest  in 
home  and  iriends — to  say  nothing  of  rela- 
tions." 

•'  What  folly  1 "  he  said  impatiently.  "  I 
have  been  knocking  about  —  seeing  all 
sorts  of  places,  that's  all  I  told  you  I 
went  to  Venice  and  Bome,  and — and  all 
those  places  sight saeing.  I  can't  expect 
you  to  show  any  interest  in  my  opinion  of 
them.    You  know  them  all  by  heart." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly ;  "  I  think  I  do. 
On  the  whole  you  have  shown  considera- 
tion in  not  inflicting  me  with  tourists' 
rhapsodiea  Did  you  meet  any  of  our 
mutual  friends  in  the  Winter  Cities  1 " 
"  No." 

"The  Grahams,  I  know,  were  in 
Venice,"  shd  said,  glancing  at  his  ab- 
stracted face.  "  I  thought  you  might  have 
run  across  them." 

•'  And  you  1 "  he  asked  abruptly.  "  How 
did  you  like  America  f  What  do  you  think 
of  it  1 " 

"I  thought  it  very — ^large,"  she  said 
gravely.  "The  people  were  much  the 
same  as  the  people  one  meets  'doing' 
Eu-rope.  They  always  asked  an  infini- 
tude of  questions ;  they  always  wanted  to 
know  one's  family  history,  and  one's 
family's  famUy  history  five  minutes  after 
an  introduction.  They  were  extremely 
desirous  to  be  communicative,  which  id- 
ways  bored  me;  and  they  were  tiresomely 
good-natured,  which  always  put  me  in  a 
bad  temper." 

"  I  wonder,"  remarked  her  cousin,  "  if 
you  have  ever  had  a  good  word  to  say  of 
any  place  or  person  that  you  have  seen  1 " 
"Not  often,"  she  said  laughing.  " The 
places  are  generaUy  so  overpraised  before- 
hand, that  they  affect  me  with  instanta- 
neous disappointment  The  people  are 
horribly  uninteresting." 

"What  would  you  call  'interesting) '" 
he  asked  moodily.  "  Some  melodramatic 
hero  who  had  committed  a  murder— or 
some  washed-out  genius  with  a  spite 
against  mankind  in  general" 

"Not  at  all,"  she  said  coolly.  "I  have 
met  both  classes,  and  I  assure  you  they 
did  not  interest  me  in  the  very  least" 

"Met  a  murderer — ^yout"  he  scoffed 
incredulously. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  with  composure. 
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''He  had  not  absolutely  shot  or  stabbed 
his  Yictim,  but  he  did  as  bad^ — he  broke 
her  heart :  and  she — she  killed  herself  in 
despair.  No  one  seemed  to  mind.  Society 
petted  him  as  much  as  ever.  True — he 
was  an  Earl's  eldest  son." 

Again  that  hot  flush  crept  up  to  the 
young  man's  brow. 

"Don't  talk  of  such  horrors/'  he  said 
impatiently.  "  I  wish  you  were  more  like 
other  girls." 

*'  Thank  you  for  the  wish ;  I  don't  echo 
it  Humanity  is  cut  out  too  much  on  the 
same  pattern  for  me  not  to  be  grateful  that 
Nature  varied  it  a  little  in  my  case." 

She  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky  with 
serene  indifierence.  She  knew  she  had 
ruffled  his  temper,  and  that  pleased  her, 
and  made  it  easier  to  keep  her  own. 

'*  I  wonder  ^ou  came  back/'  she  said  at 
last 

He  started  a  little.  His  thoughts  had 
been  travelling  far  away. 

"  My  uncle  wished  it/'  he  said. 

**  Oh  !  you  should  not  mind  papa,  I 
never  do." 

**That  is  a  dutiful  remark,  and  essentially 
one  of  your  speeches,"  said  her  cousin. 
"But  everyone  has  not  your  privilege?. 
I  have  always  obeyed  Sir  Boy's  wishea" 

"Yes,"  she  said  "You  have.  Some- 
times I  wonder  why  1 " 

"  Perhaps  because  I  was  taught  obedience 
as  a  duty ;  perhaps  because  one  so  good 
and  generous  deserves  a  little  consider- 
ation ;  perhaps " 

"I  wouldn't  say  any  more/'  she  inter- 
posed, with  her  little  slighting  laugh. 
"  Unless  you  add — perhaps  because  he  is 
not  your  father,  as  he  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  mine." 

"Alexis,"  said  the  young  man,  "you 
have  certainly  been  spoUt  by  over-indul- 
gence. You  have  never  known  a  care,  or 
a  sorrow " 

"That/'  she  interpolated,  "may  be 
because  I  never  cared  for  anyone  sufficiently 
to  suffer  on  their  account  You  have 
always  told  me  I  am  pre-eminently  selfish." 

"  You  convey  it^  I  must  say.  Is  it  the 
fault  of  your  temperament,  your  education, 
or  your  nature  ?     I  often  wonder." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  conjecture  anything  about  me/' 
she  said  coldly.  "But  to  save  you  any 
more  cogitation  on  the  subjVct,  I  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  only  the  fault  of — myself.  I 
believe  I  was  born  without  a  heart  I 
never  suffered  from  emotion  in  any  shape 
or  form.     I  am  tolerably  happy^     I  have 


everything  I  wish  for,  and  I  enjoy  life  as 
much  as  I  care  to  enjoy  it" 

"And  yet  I  never  heard  you  sajyou 
were  pleased  at  anything,  or  by  anyUuDg, 
for  any  length  of  time." 

"  That  is  only  because  things  in  general 
are  so  very  unsatisfactory,  and  I  am  too 
restless  not  to  like  change  and  variety.  I 
like  people  and  places  very  well  for  a  week. 
After  that  I  seem  to  know  everytluDg 
about  them.  It  ia  their  own  fault  I 
prefer  anything  to  monotony." 

"I  don't  envy  you  your  disposition," he 
said.  "  Of  course  you  are  a  very  derer 
person,  and  all  that ;  but  your  reading  and 
your  studying  of  character,  and  your  habit 
of  analysing  every  emotion,  and  ridicoliog 
anything  like  deep  feeling,  have  only  S1]^ 
ceeded  in  making  you  cold  and  cynical, 
and  unlike  any  other  woman.  I  would 
rather  have  my  own  stupid  brains,  than 
your  clever  ones." 

"  Like  the  man  with  the  deformed  child, 
who  said  at  least  it  was  his  own.    Well,  J 
you  have  the  sublime  essence  of  life— con- 1 
tent     It  is  only  a  few  ridiculous  people  I 
here  and  there  who  want  to  see  into  the ' 
depths  of  things,  and  fall  out  with  them 
because  they  are  only — ehallows;  00)71 
few  dissatisfied  souls  who  cry  out  against 
the  trumpery,  and  folly»  and  wickedness 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  life.    No  donbl 
you  are  happy,  and  I  am — not    But  then 
I  am  supremely  selfisL" 

"  You  make  yourself  out  worse  than 
you  are/'  he  said  magnanimously.  "If yon 
ever  fall  in  love,  that  will  wake  the  woman- 
hood in  your  natura" 

Her  slight,  scornful  laugh  fell  across  the 
warm  spring  air  like  a  chime  of  belk 

"  Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  I  am  not 
of  the  Chloe  and  Phyllis  type  of  feminine 
nature.  I  never  had  and  never  shall  hare 
an  atom  of  sentiment  in  me." 

"Oh,"  he  said  good-humouredly,  "that 
is  all  very  fine  as  yet.  Your  time  will 
come,  as  everyone  else's  has  come,  or  will 
You  won't  laugh,  and  jest,  and  sneer  at 
everything  then." 

"You  speak  so  confidently  that  I  may 
conclude  your  'time'  is  one  of  those  for- 
tunate experiences,"  she  said,  scoffingly. 
"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  I  thought 
your  travels  had  not  been  wasted ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  leave  my  fate  out  of 
the  question,  if  you  please.  Why,  how  em- 
barrassed you  look!  Wrong— of  course  1 
am  wrong.  No  man  ever  yet  confessed  he 
had  been  guilty  of  such  folly,  unless  he  was 
compelled  by  circumEtances.     Sometunes 
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the  circumstaDce  is  a  prospective  mother- 
iD-lavir ;  sometimes  *  les  convenances.' 
Which  case  is  yours  t  Not  the  mother-in- 
law,  I  hopa  She  would  be  sore  to  be  a 
dreadfol  foreign  person,  and  as  for  the 
fiancee " 

"Alexis,  for  Heaven's  sake  hold  your 
tongaa" 

He  spoke  so  forioasly  and  with  such 
white  heat  of  anger  in  his  face,  that  the 
girl  involuntarily  obeyed  him. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  coolly;  "have  I  ofifended 
YOQ  t  A  thousand  pardona  I  thought  you 
better-tempered  than  to  fly  into  a  passion 
at  a  jest  But,  see,  there  is  papa  on  the 
IswD.  We  will  say  nothing  more  about 
the  '  circumstance '  at  present." 


SHADOW& 


Toe  youngest  member  of  our  family,  & 
little  maid  of  five  years,  who  is  banished  to 
bed  at  what  she  considers  an  absurdly 
early  hour,  always  demands  that  a  light 
shall  be  left  in  her  bed-room.  That  no 
"grownup"  confirmation  may,  even  in- 
ferentially,  be  given  to  the  fears  which  fill 
her  little  breast,  her  desire  is  granted  with- 
out question  or  remark.  No  allusion  is 
ever  made  in  her  hearing  to  any  imagina- 
tive terrors  that  may  exist  in  darkness,  so 
that  she  will  grow  up  like  the  other 
children,  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  being 
left  ykiih  or  without  a  light  A  thoughtful 
senior  can,  however,  perfectly  sympathise 
with  her  feelings  as  she  leaves  the  family 
group  in  the  warm,  bright  room,  to  make 
the  long  journey  upstairs;  herself,  the 
nurse,  and  the  handrails  casting  grotesque 
shadows  by  the  way.  Then  to  be  left 
alone ;  those  two  strong  towers  of  comfort 
and  lefuge,  father  and  mother,  too  far 
away  to  arrive  in  time  should  any  of  those 
Yi^e  beings  which  she  fancies  near  como 
to  harm  or  even — sufficiently  dreadful 
thought — ^look  upon  her  I 

Yee,  truly,  she  is  firighted  at  shadows ; 
but  in  this  how  like  to  many  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  "  seniors  "  of  ten  times  her 
age)  Did  not  the  brave  and  ruthless 
I&chard  the  Third  say,  after  his  visions  in 
the  tent  on  Bosworth  Field  1 — 

Bv  the  Apostle  Paal,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 

How  many  of  what  are  called  the  stern 
realities  of  life  are,  rightly  counted,  but 
mere  shadows,  trifles  light  as  air ! 


What  seems  more  solid  than  the  wealth 
of  a  millionaire  t  And  yet  what  was  it 
to  the  great  French  banker,  the  owner  of 
many  millions,  who  would  sit  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  lost  in  thought,  and  munching 
a  piece  of  dry  bread,  while  his  guests 
feasted  around  him ;  who  would  drive  to 
his  office  in  the  morning,  and  there  work 
harder  and  longer  than  the  poorest  of  his 
clerks,  overpowered  with  endless  worry 
and  anxiety,  working  like  a  slave  every 
day  of  his  Ufe,  and  finally  falling  dead  in 
harness  like  an  overworked  cab-horse  1 
What  was  his  wealth  but  a  shadow  t 

Does  not  many  a  man  throw  away  the 
substance  he  possesses  in  grasping  at 
the  shadow  of  other  people's  money,  to  be 
won  by  a  lucky  stroke  on  the  Exchuige  or 
the  Turf  1  Does  not  many  a  bright  youth 
cast  away  the  solid  substance  of  health  and 
strength  in  the  pursuit  of  the  shadow  of 
pleasure ;  and,  in  the  mad  folly  of  '*  seeing 
life,"  find  himself  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  the  grim  shadow.  Death )  Have  we 
not  often  seen  how  a  man  will  creep  with 
unwearying  patience  through  the  many 
narrow,  winding  ways  of  fraud,  cunning, 
and  treachery,  only  to  find,  as  he  grasps 
the  much  coveted  reward,  that  he  clutches 
at  a  shadow ;  and  that,  like  the  wizard's 
money  in  the  tales  of  the  ''Arabian 
Nights,''  the  precious  coins  of  gold  and 
silver  prove  to  be  dead  leaves  and  withered 
rubbish  f 

There  are  many  kinds  of  shadows  about 
us,  some  bringing  comfort,  others  misery ; 
some  appealing  strongly  to  our  senses, 
others  of  which  we  are  quite  unconscious. 
Note  that  man  walking  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  city.  Well  dressed, 
rich,  respected,  he  walks  with  his  head  up, 
smiling  as  he  thinks  cheerfully  of  the  suc- 
cess of  all  his  plans.  There  is  no  hitch  any- 
where; the  wheels  of  his  scheme  work 
smoothly  and  easily,  and  he  walks  along 
building  splendid  castles  in  the  air  as  he 
traces  his  future  progress  from  one  success 
to  another.  But  he  has  a  shadow  he  knows 
not  of.  A  few  yards  behind  him  follows 
one,  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the 
crowd  around,  noting  his  every  movement, 
his  words,  his  friends,  acquaintances,  and 
favourite  haunts.  That  is  his  shadow,  and 
a  fatal  one.  He  may  have  more  than  one 
such  shadow — silent,  unobtrusive,  vigilant 
— and  ever  round  and  about  these  lurk, 
more  intangible  still,  the  shadows  of  ex- 
posure, disgrace,  punishment,  and  ruia 

Some  men  are  shadows  of  others  in  a 
very  difi'erent  way.     Here  is  FitzKufus,  a 
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youug  buo  riHiDg  inaa  m  a  large  public 
office.  His  great  hope  and  aim  are  of 
some  day  BUcceediDg  his  chief,  McSenez, 
and  he  is  fast  becomiDg  his  shadow.  He 
imitates  his  walk  and  his  gestures ;  he 
edopts  his  expressions;  he  has  arranged 
bis  official  room  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
leans  hack  in  bis  official  chair  in  the  same 
impressive,  official  way.  McSenex,  at  times, 
walks  with  his  two  hands  in  the  small  of 
his  back,  graf  ping  his  stick,  which  dangles 
hehind  him ;  and  FitzRufus  now  does  the 
same.  McSenex  tosses  a  document  to  a 
subordinate  as  he  would  throw  a  penny  to 
beggar.  FitzRufus  has  already  acquired 
the  same  lofty  style.  Fitz  is  a  shadow; 
but  he  has  also  his  satellites,  who  are 
proud  to  shadow  him. 

Here  is  little  Johnny  Dangle,  who  is 
always  on  the  look-out  for  people  whom 
he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  know  or  be 
seen  with.  Does  he  see  a  man  gradually 
working  his  way  upward  and  emerging 
from  the  ordinary  crowd,  Johnny  at  once 
fastens  upon  him,  and  it  would  take  an 
unusual  number  of  shghts  to  shake 
him  ofif.  Johnny,  too,  has  a  pleasant 
way  with  him,  and  will  do  his  utmost 
to  be  accepted  as  an  admiring  friend. 
Having  secured  this  advantage,  he  eets 
known  to  his  new  friend's  acquaint- 
ances, and  80  mounts  upwards  with  his 
friendships,  gradually  droppins  his  con- 
nection with  the  lower  rounds  oi  his  ladder 
as  he  finds  them  no  longer  necessary.  Such 
a  shadow  as  this  will  grow  into  an  im- 
portant substance  in  time  and  have  shadows 
of  his  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  shadow  is 
our  poor  friend,  Tom  Snipe.  A  clerk  with 
an  income  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  he  prides  himself  on  his 
aristocratic  appearance,  and  imagines  that 
his  feeble  imitations  of  the  Pall  Mall 
saunterer  deceive  the  general  pnhlic; 
the  sneers  and  jokes  of  his  fellow  clerks 
he,  of  course,  looks  upon  as  vulgar 
jealousy. 

As  we  wander  through  London  streets 
we  see  on  scores  of  faces  the  shadows  of 
past  lives.  Here  they  come,  an  endlessliving 
stream,  face  after  face,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  grave  and  gay ;  and  how  many  do 
we  see  without  their  shadows  of  past  crimes 
or  weaknesses,  past  griefs  and  troubles,  self- 
indulgence  or  self-denial,  hope  or  fear, 
victory  or  defeat !  So  we  may  watch  them 
as  they  in  tens,  in  hundreds,  and  in  thoa- 
flands,  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart" 

Shakespeare  reminds  us  of  this  fact  of  a 


man's  sins  and  horcowA  writing  themselves 
upon  his  face  as  in  a  book,  when  he  makes 
Richard  the  Second,  after  his  depodtion, 
ask  for  a  mirror  that  he  may  see 

The  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myaelf. 

After  dashing  the  mirror  to  the  ground, 
ho  bids  Bolingbroke  to  note 

How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face. 

And  to  the  remark, 

The  shadow  of  yoar  sorrow  hath  destroyed 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

he  replies : 

These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  sool; 
There  lies  the  substance. 

When  one  contemplates  the  fiene 
struggles  and  deadly  wounds  of  the  battle 
of  life,  the  unreal  nature  of  the  rewards 
and  prizes  men  fight  for,  the  extraordinary 
apportionment  of  success  or  failure,  tlie 
elevation  of  the  foolish,  the  degradation  of 
the  wise,  the  good  fortune  of  the  bad  man, 
the  misfortune  of  the  worthy  one,  we  m 
often  led  to  wonder  whether  we  and  our 
lives  are  aught  but  shadows  of  some  greater 
world  and  greater  life  with  which  we  maj 
be  some  day  acquainted. 

It  seems  as  though  these  were  the  living  moi, 
And  we  the  coloured  shadows  on  the  wall 

There  are  certain  shadows  which  accom- 
pany every  man  through  life,  shadows  of 
acts,  foolish  or  perhaps  criminal,  that  he 
may  have  committed  in  his  youth.  Manj 
a  one  has,  by  some  foolish  falsehood,  or  a 
first  step  from  the  paths  of  strict  honesty, 
been  compelled  to  cover  his  first  fault  by  a 
second,  and  that  by  a  third,  till  he  finds 
the  one  first  misdoing  has  produced  a 
shadow  to  darken  liis  whole  career.  Many 
a  road  to  success  at  various  times  opens 
itself  to  him,  which  his  abUities  and  energy 
may  be  fully  equal  to  following ;  but  across 
it  there  falls  that  shadow  of  his  past  folly, 
sin,  or  crime,  that  makes  it  either  useless 
or  impossible  for  him  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  must  he  content  to  make  bis 
journey  in  the  by-ways  of  life  unnoted 
and  unknown.  Perhaps  an  illjadged 
marriage,  such  as  the  poet  OhurchiU  made 
in  his  boyhood,  may  be  the  shadow  on  liis 
Ufe. 

Thackeray  has  made  this  fate  f^^^^^ 
his  Warrington,  in  "Pendennift**  ^ 
mistaken  marriage  on  the  part  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  led  to  his  quarrel  with  the 
King-maker,  Warwick,  his  temporary  de- 
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position,  some  sanguinary  battles,  and 
eventaally  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
Woodville's  relatives  npon  the  scaffold. 
Fearfal  shadovrs,  these,  of  one  foolish 
act  Hundreds  of  cases  might  be  quoted 
to  show  that  many  of  the  misfortunes 
of  our  lives  spring  ^m  our  own  mis- 
taken actions.  As  old  Fletcher  so  aptly 
puts  it, 

Oar  acts  our  angels  are,  for  good  or  ilL 
Oar  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

Some  shadows,  however,  there  are  that 
give  pleasure.  Who  has  not  stood  upon 
some  elevated  spot  on  a  bright  summer's 
day  and  noted  shadows  of  the  fleecy  clouds 
floating  swiftly  across  the  bright  green 
meadows  and  the  golden  fields  of  corn ;  or 
watched  with  pleasure  the  same  shadows 
giving  a  deep  blue  tinge  to  the  bright 
sparkling  green  of  the  sunlit  ocean  t 
What  is  a  photograph  but  a  shadow,  and 
to  how  many  a  lover  has  the  sun-picture 
of  his  lass  brought  consolation  for  ab- 
sence 1  On  the  lonely  sheep-run,  under 
canvas  by  the  gully,  where  the  gold- 
seekers  work;  on  fields  of  war  or  noble 
vessel's  deck,  to  many  a  manly  heart 
has  such  a  shadow  been  a  sweet  reminder 
of  happy  days  past  and  to  come,  or  a 
gentle  pleading  to  resist  temptation  and 
avoid  wroDg-doingt  How  many  a  poor 
old  mother  or  anxious  father  has  looked 
with  pride  and  pleasure  on  the  shadow 
of  their  gallant  boy  doing  his  duty  or 
fightine  for  fortune  thousands  of  miles 
away  o  er  land  and  sea !  And  should  he 
fall  by  spear  or  bullet,  should  he  sink 
under  some  deadly  swamp  fever,  or  be 
swallowed  by  the  angry  wave,  how  highly 
prijEed  a  treasure  is  that  portrait  shadow, 
peifaaps  the  only  one  left,  and  valued 
accordingly,  "far  above  rubies,"  more 
precious  than  refined  gold  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  all  are  the 
shadows  on  the  wall  They  have  been  the 
amusement  of  the  young,  probably,  for  all 
time ;  we  remember  what  subject  of  fun 
and  amusement  they  were  for  our  own  child- 
hood, and  we  can  listen  to  the  little  ones  of 
Uie  present  as  they  prattle  and  laugh 
about  them  now.  It  is  only  with  a  feeling 
of  pain  that  we  can  look  upon  them  as  a 
consolation  of  poverty,  for  the  home  must 
be  dreary  and  wretched  indeed  to  which 
we  can  apply  the  words  of  gentle  Tom 
Hood's  sempstress,  who,  describing  her 
room,  speaks  of 

A  wall  BO  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there. 

Who  cannot  call  to  mind  how  many  a 


time  and  ofb,  when  twilight  has  come  upon 
us,  and  the  family  have  grouped  themselves 
round  the  fire^some  tidking,  some  sOent, 
some  whispering,  others  musing,  the 
shadows  have  seemed  to  cluster  together 
and  watch  ust  Sometimes  tales  are  started, 
and  can  there  be  any  more  fitting  time,  or 
more  appropriate  setting  for  a  ghost  story  f 
— the  bright,  red  glow  of  the  fire  in  front, 
and  the  dim,  mysterious  half-darkness 
behind,  with  the  distorted  shadows  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  Loncfellow  speaks  in 
one  of  his  poems  of  that  hour 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And  like  phantoms  on  the  wall, 
Shadows  urom  the  fitful  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour  wall. 

There  is  a  certain  kindof  shadowportrait; 
a  profile  cut  out  in  black  paper  and  pasted 
on  a  white  ground,  examples  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  humble  homes.     Occa- 
sionally one  may  even  now  come  upon  a 
professor  of  this  art  of  portraiture  in  the 
streets  of  London.     These  shadows,  known 
as  Silhouettes,  are  historical     They  derive 
their  name  from    a  French  Minister  of 
State,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  po  more    popular   remedy 
against  the  imminent  bankruptcy  of  the 
nation  than  honest,  stern  economy  and 
reform.     The  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed 
him  by  adopting  all  kinds  of  ludicrous 
fashions  of  economy.     They  wore  coats  of 
the  most  miserly  dimensions,  sometimes 
without  sleeves ;  they  abandoned  the  use 
of  gold  snuff-boxes,  and  replaced  them  by 
rough  wooden  onea     Instead  of  splendid 
oil  paintings,  they  had  portraits  produced 
by  tracing  with  a  pencil  the  profile  of  their 
shadows  cast  by  a  candle  on  white  paper. 
These    portraits    they  named    after    the 
minister.  Silhouettes.     But  the  lurid  light 
of  these  days  cast  a  fearful  shadow  on  the 
next  generation.      These  were  the    evil 
times  of  L6uis  the  Fifteenth,  and  of  the 
hideous  shadows  thrown  by  this  reign  upon 
the  next,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  was 
the  guillotine.     The  decent,  well-meaning 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  suffered  for  the  vices  of 
his  predecessor,  and  all  Europe  fell  under  the 
shadow  of  war  and  its  consequent  miseries. 
The  French  Tree  of  Liberty,  so  freely 
moistened    and    nourished    with    blood, 
developed  into  Napoleon,  whose  shadow 
rests  upon  the  l<«iiH  to  tbi^  day. 

The  fearful  shaduiv  o£  the  Bevolution 
was  even  then  apparent  to  more  than  one 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  time.  Bishop 
Butler,  Leibnitz,  and  Gilbert,  predicted  it 
in  clear  and  unmistakeable  terma     Rooa- 
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£eaa  dihiiucily  foretold  it,  and  advised  the 
aristocracy  to  prepare  for  it,  by  having 
their  children  taught  trades.  He  foresaw 
the  horrors  that  would  ensue  from  what  he 
spoke  of  as  *'  inevitable  revolutions,  when 
the  great  should  become  little,  the  rich 
poor,  the  monarch  a  subject" 

Yet  this  is  not  the  only  historical  event 
to  which  we  may  apply  the  poet  Campbeirs 
line — 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

The  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  was 
predicted  in  1764  by  Lord  Orford  and 
many  others.  The  author  of  "  Piers  Plow- 
man," in  the  refgn  of  Edward  the  Third, 
foretold  the  fall  of  the  religious  houses ; 
and,  twenty  years  before  its  fulfilment, 
Erasmus  made  the  same  prediction.  Sir 
Thomas  More  also  spoke  to  his  nephew  of 
his  fear  that  they  might  soon  see  the  day, 
when  they  would  be  glad  to  make  a  league 
and  composition  with  heretics  for  mutual 
toleration.  The  poet  Gleorge  Withers,  who 
lived  through  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  military  operations,  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  of  future 
events  being  foreshadowed,  judging  by  his 
lines — 

It  may  be  on  that  darkness,  which  they  find 
Within  their  hearts,  a  sudden  light  hath  shin'd. 
Making  reflections  of  some  things  to  come. 

Whether  foreseen  or  not,  shadows  do 
fall  on  men  and  nations ;  both  alike,  after, 
perhaps  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, suffer  eclipse,  or  have  to  face  the 
darkness  of  decline  and  extinction.  Where 
are  those  wondrous  cities  of  the  plain  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  exbted 
thousands  of  years  before  Nineveh  or 
Babylon,  and  yet  are  entirely  unknown  to 
history,  the  facts  of  their  being,  and  of 
their  advanced  state  of  civilisation  only 
coming  to  light,  even  now,  by  the  reading 
of  tiles  and  cylinders  of  clay  which  had  been 
hidden  in  mounds  of  rubbish  hundreds  of 
centuries  t 

How  many  other  nations,  now  entirely 
unknown,  have  risen  to  a  high  pitch  of 
power  and  glory,  to  decline  and  fall,  and 
become  less  than  shadows  I  As  with  them, 
so  with  us.  Oar  lives  are  made  up  by 
chequered  light  and  shade  :  happy  they  who 
have  most  of  the  former.  One  thing  cer- 
tain is  that  every  man,  no  matter  how 
favoured  of  fortune  he  may  be,  must  at 
last  face  the  dread  journey  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  What  light, 
what  life,  what  realities,  what  shadows  he 
may  meet  beyond,  no  man  knoweth. 


PETROLEUM. 


In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, unqcstionably  the  greatest  and  meet 
wonderful  novelty  is  petroleum.  The  word 
"  novelty  "  is  hardly  adequate  for  what  might 
be  familiarly  called  the  biggest  thing  on 
record,  the  opening  out  of  a  new  source 
of  light  and  heat,  which  can  yet  be  hardly 
called  a  discovery  or  invention — for  oil 
wells  have  been  known  and  utilised  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  utilised,  that  is,  in  a 
local  and  limited  way.  The  most  recent 
of  the  great  sources  of  supply,  opened  cot 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  is  that  who^e 
existence  has  been  the  longest  on  record. 
The  fire-temple  of  Baku,  where  bums  the 
eternal  flame  which,  tradition  say8,ha8la8ted 
from  untold  ages,  is  supplied  by  a  natorai 
oil  well,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Messer  Marco  Polo  to  the  existence  of  an 
early  oil  trade  in  the  same  locality.  He 
writes  of  "a  fountain  from  which  oil 
springs  in  great  abundance^  insomuch  that 
a  hundred  shiploads  might  be  taken  from 
it  at  one  time.  This  oil  is  not  good  to 
use  with  food  " — perhaps  Marco  tried  it, 
and  we  can  imagine  the  face  he  made  over 
the  experiment.  And,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  modern  chemistry,  petroleum 
has  not  yet  been  made  palatable.  Bat,  if 
not  adapted  for  salads,  "  'tis  good  to  bum, 
and  is  also  used  to  anoint  camels  that 
have  had  the  mange."  We  have  jost  n- 
discovered  the  value  of  petroleum  as  an 
unguent ;  but  wandering  Tartars  knew  all 
about  it  centuries  ago. 

As  a  medicinal  oS  it  was  that  American 
petroleum  first  became  known  to  us,  when 
it  had  some  little  repute  as  a  liniment  for 
rheumatic  paina  The  early  French  mis- 
sionaries had  met  with  the  oil  among  the 
Indians,  who  called  it  Atorontou,  a  name 
that  ought  to  have  made  its  fortxme  as  a 
patent  medicine,  had  the  uses  of  adver- 
tisements then  been  fully  understood  Oil 
wells,  indeed,  had  been  fully  noticed  and 
discussed  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky—  but  nobody  thought  there  was 
money  in  them.  In  sinking  wells  for 
brine  in  those  regions,  sometimes  people 
would  strike  oil,  and  think  themselves 
unlucky  in  coming  across  a  liquid  that  was 
of  no  use  for  pickling  hogs. 

The  first  impulse  towards  raising  oil 
came,  curiously  enough,  from  England, 
where  oil  wells  are  scarce.  They  are  not 
altogether  unknown,  however ;  and  one  was 
discovered  at  Biddings,  in  Derbyshire,  in  a 
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eoal  and  ironstone  region,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  practical  chemist,  Mr. 
James  Yonng,  of  Glasgow,  who  sacceeded 
in  extracting  a  marketahle  oil  from  the 
natural  product  And,  as  '*  Young's 
Patent,"  the  oil  first  became  known  to 
coosumers,  taking  the  name  of  Paraffin, 
although  the  substance  originally  called 
paraffin  by  Beichenbach,  who  discovered 
ib  in  1830  in  wood  tar,  is  only  one  of  the 
residual  products  of  rock  oil 

The  Derbyshire  oil  wells,  however,  were 
soon  exhausted^  and  Mr.  Young  transferred 
his  operations  to  Scotland,  and  set  going 
the  manufacture  of  oil  from  bituminous 
cosd,  as  well  as  from  the  schists  and  shales 
which  had,  hitherto,  possessed  no  market- 
able value.  The  manufacture  of  Scotch 
petroleum  still  continues,  although  heavily 
handicapped,  by  the  cost  of  production, 
against  the  natural  product  of  die  Ame- 
rican wells. 

The  Americans  soon  followed   in  the 
business.  Petroleum  from  Oil  Creek  was  suc- 
cessfully tested  and  employed  for  lighting 
at  Waltham,    Mass.,  in   1851 ;    but    the 
supply  of  crude  oil  was,  at  that  time,  but 
trifling.     SuU,  the  matter  was  not  allowed 
to  rest.    Samples  of  the  mineral  oil  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  chemist, 
Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and 
bis  memorable  report  became   the   foun- 
dation of  an   enterprise  which  has  now 
developed  into  gigantic  proportions.     A 
Newhaven  company  took  up    the  specu- 
lation, an  experimental  well  was  Bunk  in 
the  quiet  country,  where  now  stands  a 
bosy  oil-town  of  some  ten  thousand  in- 
babitants.     At  thirty-three  feet  below  the 
surface  oil  was  struck,  and  soon  sanguine 
prospectora  were  boring  and  testing  in  all 
directions.     Only  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  but  what  fortunes  have  been 
made  and  lost!    what  towns  and  cities 
have  sprung  up  in  the  wonderful,  but  not 
very  enviable,  oil-country  1    For  one  cannot 
hail  the  progress  of  petroleum  with  any 
enthusiastic  joy.     All  the  processes  con- 
nected with  it  are  dismal,  evil-smelling, 
and  more  or  less  dangerous.     We  read  of 
terrible    explosions    among  oil  wells,   of 
unhappy  creatures  caught  and  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  of  fire,  and  frizzling  up  without 
possibility  of  human  aid.     Sometimes  it  is 
ftn  oil  tank  that  explodes — one  of  those 
huge  reservoirs   that  may  hold    twenty, 
fifty,  a  hundred  thousand  gallons.    Such 
an  one  is  now  and  then  fired  accidentally, 
or,  perhaps,  struck   by  lightning;    then 
l^re  is  a  scene  such  as  imagination  may 


conceive  in  an  Inferno.  The  wonder  is 
that  accidents  are  not  more  common,  with 
such  elements  of  danger  rendered  familiar 
by  constant  use.  Not  that  the  oil  country 
can  claim  any  monopoly  of  such  dangers, 
they  are  brought  to  our  own  doors;  but 
if  we  in  England  are  not  careful  enough 
about  the  storage  and  distribution  of  such 
incendiary  stores,  we  are  infinitely  more 
careful  than  the  go-a-head  Americans,  who 
feel  that  they  have  got  to  make  dollars 
out  of  oil,  and  that  it  is  a  minor  question 
whether  diey  are  boiled  or  frizzled  in  the 
process. 

There  is  nothing  permanent  in  the  oil 
country.  The  life  of  a  well,  even,  is  a 
short  and  dreary  one;  the  space  of  five 
years  often  sees  it  pumped  out.  And  thus, 
while  cities  rise  like  magic  in  a  few  score 
nights,  other  settlements  are  abandoned, 
and  harvests  wave  over  the  sites  of 
market  places  and  exchanges.  There 
is  Oil  City  itself,  the  titular  metro- 
polis of  the  petroleum  country,  but  no 
longer  in  the  centre  of  production.  Oil 
City  lives  rather  upon  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion. It  was  settled  in  1862,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1871 ;  and  is  now  rather  in  the 
way  of  buying  and  selling,  and  speculating, 
than  in  actually  producing  oil.  It  has  its 
brokers,  its  dealers  and  refiners,  who  meet 
in  a  handsome  Exchange,  and  discuss  oil  in 
all  its  bearings ;  it  has  a  large  opera  house, 
schools,  banks,  daUy  and  weekly  papers, 
and  twenty  hotels  well  frequented  by  oil 
buyers.  But  Oil  City  was  comparatively 
ancient  when  Bradford  came  into  existence. 

The  oil-bearing  rock  runs  generally  in 
narrow  parallel  belts,  and,  belonging  to  the 
more  ancient  geological  series,  does  not 
follow  the  existing  configuration  of  the 
surface;  and  for  speculators  and  prospec- 
tors who  can  once  get  upon  the  oil  line  and 
follow  it  into  untried  regions,  success  brings 
untold  wealth.  In  this  way  the  trail  was 
followed,  skipping  hill  and  forest,  to  dis- 
tant Bradford,  a  hamlet  of  scattered  farm- 
houses, which  forthwith  sprang  into  being 
as  a  city,  now  fully  equipped  wi^h  banks, 
churches,  schools,  opera  house,  two  daily 
and  three  weekly  papers.  Here  are^  a 
hundred  and  twenty -five  oil-producing 
firms ;  eleven  who  make  oil-well  notions  of 
ail  kinds;  tank  factories;  boiler  shops; 
saw-mills ;  nitro-glycerine  works ;  tor- 
pedo works ;  snckerrod  manufactories ; 
producers  of  every  kind  of  equipment 
for  boring  and  maintaining  oil  wells; 
while  pipe  lines,  stretcbiog  to  the^  sea- 
board, carry  away  the  oil  in  one  continued 
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stream.  Here,  too,  is  a  gas  supply,  which 
lights  the  whole  city,  drawn  from  a  well 
that  poars  out  the  ready-made  gas  all 
gratis  and  for  nothing. 

The  art  of  well-sinking  has  naturally  at- 
tained to  high  perfection  in  the  oil  regions. 
The  groand  once  tested  by  an  experimental, 
or  wUd-cat  well,  and  found  to  be  sufficiently 
rich  in  oil,  is  presently  occupied  at  regular 
distances  by  huge  derricks,  seventy  feet 
high.  Each  derrick  has  its  attendant 
steam-eugine  stationed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, lest  an  outburst  of  inflammable  gas 
should  occur  and  become  ignited  by  the 
engine  fires.  A  sharp  steel  augur  is  em- 
ployed— a  set  of  augurs  rather,  which  are 
Kept  constantly  sharpened  and  do  duty  in 
succession. 

Our  primitive  notions  of  a  well  as  a 
wide-mouthed  orifice  in  which  buckets 
ascend  and  descend,  are  not  applicable  to 
an  oil  well,  which  is  only  six  inches  or  so 
in  diameter,  and  drilled  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  An  ingenious  system  of  hollow 
rods,  strung  upon  a  strong  cable,  transmit 
the  engine  power  to  the  boring  tool.  An 
iron-casing  pipe  is  fitted  accurately  into 
the  well  to  a  point  below  the  surface-water 
of  the  surrounding  district;  and,  when  the 
oil-bearing  stratum  is  reached  and  oil  begins 
to  ooze  in,  an  operation  ensues  of  a  highly 
sensational  character.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  oil  to  ooze,  it  must  flow  in  a  full 
stream,  and,  to  fairly  start  the  well,  it 
must  be  torpedoed. 

This  process  accounts  for  the  nitro- 
glycerine works  and  torpedo  works  to  be 
found  in  our  model  oil  city.  For  the 
torpedo  is  a  charge  of  many  gallons  of 
nitro-glycerine  contained  in  tin  cylinders 
and  carefully  lowered  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  that 
wonderful  piece  of  ordnance  imagined  by 
Jules  Verne  in  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Moon," 
and  probably  could  an  adequate  projectile 
bo  contrived,  it  might  be  expected  to  knock 
a  hole  in  the  zenith  and  take  its  place 
among  the  shooting  stars.  In  plain  fact, 
however,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  sufficient  to  tamp  the  charge,  which,  in 
exploding,  difi'uBes  its  force  in  the  sur- 
rounding oil  bed,  violently  compressing  all 
its  liquid  stores.  Little  is  felt  of  the 
explosion  at  the  surface — a  few  minutes 
follow  of  silence  and  suspense,  and  then 
with  an  awful  roar,  shot  forth  by  imprisoned 
forces,  comes  a  geyser  spout  of  oil  and 
steam  and  fragments  springing  up  a  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  air.  When  the  dis- 
turbance is  over,  a  two-inch  pipe  is  inserted, 


reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  an  india-rubber 
plug  around  the  pipe  chokes  the  bore  of 
the  well  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
bottom.  In  this  way  the  expansive  force 
of  the  liberated  gases  drives  the  oil  to  the 
surface,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  in  ov 
mineral-water  syphons,  so  that  in  the  fint 
period  of  its  existence  the  oil  spouts  foitk 
in  the  form  of  a  perennial  spring.  In  time, 
however,  the  imprisoned  gases  lose  their 
force,  and  the  sucker-rod  manufacturer  is 
at  hand  to  supply  the  necessary  machineiy 
for  pumping.  As  years  go  on  the  supi^y 
begins  to  fall  ofif ;  all  the  wells  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  suffer  in  a  similar  way ;  and  then 
the  only  resource  for  the  adventurer  is  to 
start  a  public  company  to  exploit  the  fail- 
ing supply,  and  retire  with  all  the  spoilB 
that  can  be  secured. 

But  as  long  as  the  oil  flows  merrily, 
there  is  no  difficulty  or  trouble  in  dispoeiog 
of  it.  And  here  come  in  the  pipe  linee— 
enormous  networks  of  iron  tubing  stretch- 
ing over  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
with  a  termination  at  the  nearest  sea-port 
Independent  branches  run  from  the  different 
oil  wells,  and  on  reaching  a  main  line 
junction  the  oil  is  measured  and  tested 
before  it  is  passed  in,  and  a  certificate  of 
the  quantity  received  is  given  by  an  officer 
of  the  pipe  company.  This  certificate  passei 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  can  be  negociated 
and  turned  into  cash  without  difficulty. 
On  the  strength  of  these  certificates  the 
oil  they  represent  can  be  drawn  from  sny 
of  the  tanks  of  the  pipe  company,  subjed 
to  small  charges  for  transit  and  storaga 

A  considerable  proportion  of  crude  oil  is 
treated  in  the  oil  districts  in  huge  refineries, 
which  sometimes  have  their  own  pipe  lines 
and  enormous  storage  tanks.  The  process 
of  distillation  is  carried  on  in  huge  cylinders 
through  which  is  driven  superheated  steam. 
The  first  more  volatile  products  are  of  a 
highly  inflammable  and  dangerous  natnre, 
such  as  benzoline,  gazoline,  and  naphtha; 
when  these  are  secured,  distillation  begins 
for  illuminating  oil,  which  is  dangerous  or 
safe  according  to  its  flashing  point,  the 
temperature,  that  is,  at  which  it  gives  oat 
inflammable  gases.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature at  which  this  gas  is  evolved,  tbe 
safer  of  course  is  the  oil. 

The  refined  petroleum — the  ordinary 
lamp-oil  of  America — ^is  generally  knoini 
as  kerosine  in  America.  In  England  ^^ 
have  clung  to  the  somewhat  inappropriate 
name  of  paraffin ;  the  French,  more  logi- 
cally, UEO  the  descriptive  petrole;  and  the 
Germans,  in  their  own  vernacular,  speak  ll 
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of  earth  or  rock  oil.  Then  there  are  fancy 
varieties,  inch  as  solar  oil,  with  a  higher 
flashing  point  and  greater  density,  and 
many  others  that  half-conceal  their  connec- 
tion with  the  "Old  Bock  "  under  fashion- 
able titlea  Bat  only  three  yarieties  are 
known  to  the  wholesale  trade — namely, 
water  white,  standard,  and  prime ;  and  one 
or  other  of  these  qualities  will  be  found 
expressed  on  all  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  blue  and  white  American  casks 
which  reach  our  shores. 

The  admirable  organisation  of  the 
American  oil  industry,  with  the  labour- 
saving  contrivances  in  which  American 
invention  distinguishes  itself,  gives  the 
command  of  the  market  to  the  transatlantic 
product.  Bat  a  formidable  rivalry  of 
supply  has  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  About  Bikn  and  its  ancient  fire 
temple,  the  rich  oil-bearing  region  has 
everywhere  been  pierced  and  bored.  The 
sapply  is  enormous,  but  the  costs  of 
transport  and  storage  are  still  so  high  that 
the  Caspian  oil  weUs  have  hardly  made  a 
great  financial  success.  It  is  curious  to 
read  of  a  petroleum  congress  at  Baku, 
attended  by  Tartars  in  their  lambskin  caps, 
sleek  Armenians,  and  Persians  in  flowered 
robes.  A  very  practical  congress,  how- 
6?er,  that  discussed  railway  rates  and  port 
charges,  and  proposed  a  pipe  line,  after  the 
American  plan,  to  run  the  crude  oil  from 
Baku  to  Batoum — the  latter  being  now 
the  great  port  for  petroleum. 

From  Batoum  sailed  the  Petriana  for 
Liverpool,  a  tank  ship  newly  constructed 
for  conveying  the  oil  in  biUk.  She  dis- 
charged her  cargo  at  Birkenhead ;  the  ship 
was  empty,  in  fact,  when  a  number  of 
engineers  and  fitters  descended  into  the 
fore  oil  tank  to  inspect  and  overhaul  it. 
Unhappily,  familiarity  with  danger  had 
bred  contempt — naked  lights  were  used, 
and  presently  a  terrible  explosion  occured ; 
a  sheet  of  flame  shot  up  towards  the  sky, 
reachbg  as  high  as  the  mastheads,  and 
scorching  sails  and  rigging.  Heart-rending 
cries  were  heard  from  the  tank,  whilst 
some  of  the  workmen  in  flames  rushed  up 
the  ladders  to  the  deck.  Yet,  although  the 
flames  burnt  fiercely  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  the  ship  was  not  set  on  fire  or 
seriously  damaged.  Bat  half  a  dozen 
valuable  lives  were  lost — a  sacrifice  which 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  genius  or  demon 
of  petroleum  exacts  as  an  installation  of 
every  new  enterprise. 

Sach  are  the  dangers  of  the  tank 
system;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
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there  are  proper  appliances  for  running  the 
oil  from  tanks  in  the  ship  to  tanks  on  the 
shore,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  Thames 
wharves — where  only  incandescent  electric 
lights  are  used — the  plan  seems  safer  than 
the  dischai^e  of  a  cargo  of  barrela  A 
load  of  halra-dozen  barrels  of  petroleum 
joltinff  through  the  streets  of  London  in 
an  oil  merchant's  cait  suggests  possibilities 
of  disaster  that  make  one  shudder.  Some 
may  remember  the  Abergele  catastrophe  of 
twenty  years  azo,  when  an  express  train 
ran  into  a  truck4oad  of  petroleum  in  casks, 
and  a  number  of  unhappy  passengers  were 
scorched  to  cinders. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  dreadful 
stories  of  the  victims  of  petroleum ;  hardly 
a  week  elapses  without  some  fatal  accident 
caused  by  the  explosion  or  oversetting  of  a 
lamp,  and  yet  mineral  oil  holds  its  own  as 
giving  the  one  cheap  convenient  universal 
light  for  which  the  world  has  been  waiting 
long  enough.  In  1883,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  the  Customs  reports,  the 
importation  of  petroleum  was  seventy 
million  gallons,  at  a  declared  value  of  two 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  consump- 
tion is  increasing  year  by  year.  Perhaps  in 
this  country,  coal  gas,  were  it  sold  at  com- 
petitive prices,  would  prove  as  economical, 
where  available.  Bat  under  present  con- 
ditions of  practical  monopoly,  petroleum 
has  the  advantage.  And  in  the  newly- 
built  streets  of  houses,  intended  for 
middle- class  people  and  artisans,  where  gas 
is  brought  to  the  door,  petroleum  is  in 
most  cases  preferred.  For  one  thing  the 
installation  of  gas  is  absurdly  expensive, 
the  fittings  are  costly,  and  involve  a 
serious  loss  at  every  flitting.  An  excellent 
petroleum  lamp  may  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings — the  reading  lamps  with  circular 
burners,  for  instance,  the  Berlin  burners  of 
the  trade,  with  shades  and  everythng 
complete,  for  two  shillings.  And  if  the 
lamp  is  kept  clean  and  the  right  end  up- 
wards, it  is  as  safe  as  the  best  Bat  the 
suspension  lamps,  which  in  Germany  are  so 
cheap  and  good,  and  which  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  damage,  have  not  here  been  popu- 
larised. 

A  witness  to  the  popularity  of  petroleum 
is  afforded  by  the  itinerant  vendor  of  oil. 
An  oil  walk  is  becoming  as  profitable  in  its 
way  as  a  milk  walk,  and  the  cry  of  the 
vendor  "  Hoil,  'ny  oil,'*  brings  to  the  door 
whole  rows  of  householders,  or  lodgers 
— the  wives,  the  daughters,  the  sisters,  the 
mothers-in-law,  all  the  female  entourage,  in 
fact,  of  the  artisan  busy  in  some  far-off  work- 
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shop — with  bottles,  cans,  milk  jags,  and 
other  receptacles,  to  take  in  the  half- weekly 
snpply.  Sometimes  the  vendor — we  must 
not  call  him  oilman — "  Hoilmen,  indeed," 
cried  an  indignant  shopkeeper,  a  member 
of  the  regular  trade,  "  don't  call  them  hoil- 
men,  they're  'awkers;"  bat  anyhow, 
whether  oilman  or  hawker,  he  is  sometimes 
the  possessor  of  a  pony  and  a  smart  little 
cart,  and  even  deals  in  lamps,  and  wicks, 
and  glasses,  and  the  oddments  that  com- 
prise an  oilman's  sondries. 

And  when  we  get  beyond  the  limits  of 
towns  and  gas-pipes,  everybody,  gentle  and 
simple,  finds  the  best  sonrce  of  light  in 
petroleam.  In  the  hall  it  is  probably 
endowed  with  a  fine  name,  and  costs  twice 
as  mach  as  in  the  cottsge.  It  has  been 
treated  to  more  snlpharic  acid  and  more 
caustic  soda,  bat  it  comes  oat  of  the  same 
oil  well,  and  the  one  probably  gives  as  good 
a  Ught  as  the  other. 

If  we  go  in  search  of  the  great  dep6ts 
of  the  commodity,  the  search  will  take 
as  into  very  dreary  regions.  There  is  a  cat 
or  navigation  that  leads  from  Limehoase 
Basin  to  the  river  Lea,  with  a  black  and 
cindery  towpath  on  one  side,  and  a  slimy 
black  wall  on  the  other,  with  foundations 
rising  from  the  mud  sludge  below. 
Even  now  with  the  tide  rushing,  and 
almost  at  its  fall  force,  the  water  is  neither 
clear  nor  savoury ;  and  what  must  it  be  at 
low  tide  when  the  stenches  from  the  mud 
miugle  with  the  strong  odours  from  the 
manufactories  on  either  handf  In  this 
neighbourhood  we  shall  come  across  the 
petroleum  wharf,  with  its  storehouses 
ranged  with  hundreds  of  barrels,  or  perhaps 
a  great  tank  that  will  hold  ever  so  many 
thousand  gallons.  Here  rises  an  enormous 
pyramid  of  empty  barrels,  others  are 
floating  in  the  pools  left  by  a  recent  high 
tida  Light  carts  drive  up  to  the  land- 
ward side  piled  high  with  more  empty 
barrels,  vans  and  lurries  are  waiting  to 
carry  off  their  load  of  full  ones  to  the  stores 
of  merchants  and  dealers.  Other  dep6ts 
are  on  the  big  river  itself  lower  down, 
among  the  creeks  and  marshes  of  Essex, 
wharves  where  battered,  rusty-looking 
steamers,  that  have  been  buffeted  by 
Atlantic  waves,  haul  alongside  and  dis- 
charge their  perilous  cargoes.  Assuredly 
we  are  using  up  the  hoajrded  treasures  of 
Nature  at  a  famous  rate. 

And  though  the  sources  of  supply  are 
great,  they  are  not  inexhaustible.  Cer- 
tainly, when  we  hear  of  an  oil  fountain 
bursting  out  in  Baku,  and  almost  drowning 


the  neighbourhood,  we  may  think  that 
supply  is  altogether  distancing  demand. 
But  unless,  which  is  not  impossible,  then 
is  a  manufacturing  process  actively  going 
on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  ex- 
haustion of  present  supplies  is  within  a 
measurable  distance.  At  Baku,  ten  yean 
ago,  oil  was  plentiful  at  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface ;  now,  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  feet  is  required  to  reach  the 
supply.  The  short  life  of  an  American 
well  has  already  been  noticed.  On  the 
other  hand,  yet  undiscovered  oil  regioni 
are  awaiting  the  explorer  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  shores  of  the  Peiaan 
Gulf  and  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Beloochistan 
and  Afghanistan,  have  all  been  suggested 
as  likely  sources  of  supply.  The  wildeit 
of  men  can  be  tamed  by  showing  them 
how  to  make  dollars ;  and  men  of  OTery 
clime  will  unite  in  that  delightful  occa- 
nation.  Already  oil  has  been  strack  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  beautiful  conntrj 
of  the  Maories  may  henceforth  be  trans- 
formed— it  will  hardly  be  improved— by  oil 
wells  and  refineriea  But  we  seem  to  have 
opened  the  last  bin — or,  some  might  sag- 
gest,  the  seventh  vial — we  cannot  expect 
to  find  much  below  petroleum,  unless,  in- 
deed, we  succeed  in  tapping  the  supplies 
of  central  heat. 

CHRONICLES   OP    SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

SUTHERLAND  AND  CAITHKESS. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  aboat  the 
early  records  of  Caithness,  insomuch  as  its 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  sprung  from  i 
different  source  to  the  rest  of  the  land  of 
the  Gael  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
country  was  ever  thoroughly  Gaelic  The 
earliest  settlers  in  this  Northern  land  are 
dimly  reported  as  Comavii;  and  if  we  may 
identify  these  with  a  people  of  the  eame 
generic  name,  largely  scattered  throngb 
the  middle  regions  of  Britain,  they  were 
probably  a  non-Celtic  race,  a  people  much 
given  to  handicraft,  and  skilled  in  the 
working  of  metals.  Into  this  barren  coiner 
of  the  land  they  were  probably  driv«i  hy 
the  more  prolific  and  pugnacious  OaeL  The 
land  is  not  unkindly  after  all,  and  when  its 
now  barren  moors  were  clothed  with  forest 
— as  appears  to  have  once  been  the  case— 
the  aspect  and  climate  of  the  country  were 
less  austere. 

As  a  refuge  for  a  beleaguered  people* 
Caithness  is  admirably  adapted,  being  cat 
off  from  the  rest  of  Scotland  by  •  ^ttooS 
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moaQtain  ridge,  rising  from  almost  impene- 
trable morasses. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  almost  the  only  practicable  pass 
into  Caithness,  from  the  south,  was  that  over 
the  moontain  of  Ord,  a  height  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  with  a  narrow  path 
not  without  its  dangers  even  for  the  prac- 
tised mountaineer,  and  which  a  handful  of 
men  could  have  held  against  an  army. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  secluded 
position,  Caithness  abounds  in  the  relics  of 
a  primeval  people.  Stone  implements  are 
found  in  plenty,  and  the  burial  mounds  of 
a  race  that  has  passed  away;  circular  forts 
and  dwellings,  rude  entrenchments  and 
ancient  cairns,  appear  on  every  command- 
ing spot  Possibly  the  descendants  of  the 
people  who  raised  these  archaic  memorials 
are  still  existing  among  the  cottars  and 
fishermen  of  the  coast ;  perhaps  they  dis- 
appeared altogether  before  improvers  of 
their  own  particular  period.  Anyhow,  a 
critical  examination  of  skulls  and  bones 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  this 
primeval  people  were  not  widely  different 
in  frame  and  cranial  capacity  from  our 
Doble  selves.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
all  Caithness  there  is  hardly  a  Celtic  name 
to  stream,  or  glen,  or  mount.  Most  of  the 
names  are  Norse,  and,  no  doubt,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  Scandinavian  conquest 

While  the  region  was  well  defended  on 
the  side  of  the  land,  the  sea  was  open 
to  the  rovers  from  the  Baltic,  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Sigurd, 
the  Norwegian  Jarl  of  Orkney,  invaded 
and  conquered  Caithness,  and  extended  the 
inflaence  of  the  Scandinavian  over  the  ad- 
joining regions.  Then  Sutherland  received 
its  name.  It  was  the  Souther  land  for  these 
Northern  Vikings,  and  hence  we  have  such 
names  as  Helmsdale  and  Armadale  re- 
placing the  familiar  straths  and  glens; 
while  the  Gaelic  reaction  is  shown  in  such 
a  redundant  description  as  Strath  Halla- 
dala  Capes  and  promontories  received  theur 
names  in  the  rough  Norse  tongue :  there 
is  a  Holborn  Head,  looking  over  the  wild 
firth ;  and  Dunnet  Head  missed  narrowly 
being  called  Dungeness. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  Caithness  and 
Sutherland  remained,  as  it  were,  outlying 
parts  of  the  Norwegian  dominions;  and 
then,  in  the  year  1196,  William  the  lion, 
who,  during  his  long  reign  had  done  much 
to  extend  the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  crossed  the  river  Oykel,  the  frontier 
o!  this  Norwegian  land,  and  received  the 
submission  of  its  chiefa 


The  most  numerous  and  powerful  race 
from  that  time  both  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  were  the  Guns  —  a  sept,  or 
family,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the 
Norwegian  Kings  of  Man. 

Clave,  King  of  Man,  according  to  these 
Norse  pedigrees,  had  three  sons  by  his 
third  wtfe;  the  eldest,  Guin  (the  name  being 
Celtic  and  meaning  white,  or  fair)  in  allu- 
sion to  the  flaxen  locks  of  the  strangers ; 
and  this  Guin  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
Guns.  A  second  son  of  Olave's  was  named 
Lleod,  or  grey,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Macleoda  The  third  son,  Leaundris,  was 
forefather  to  the  Gillanders,  or  Saunder- 
sons,  who,  for  some  occult  reason  have,  as 
**  Sandie,"  become  typical  of  the  Scot.  In 
spite  of  their  Norwegian  blood,  however, 
these  families  soon  became  Gaelic  them- 
selves, absorbing  their  Gaelic  neighbours 
by  conquest  or  adoption,  in  language,  and 
manners,  and  drese. 

The  principal  eeat  of  the  Guns  was  the 
Castle  of  Halbury,  at  Easter  Clythe  in 
Caithness,  otherwise  known  as  Growner 
Gun's  Castle.  This  Crowner  Gun  was  a 
redoubtable  chieftain,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Although  far  from  being  a  law-abiding 
character,  Crowner  Gun  was  proud  of  the 
ofiice  he  bore,  which  resembled  that  of 
sheriff  in  its  then  prerogatives ;  proud,  too, 
of  the  brooch  he  wore  as  his  badge  of 
office.  As  for  inque&ts  de  mortuis,  the 
Crowner  was  rather  in  the  way  of  provid- 
ing subjects  for  them  than  of  holding 
them,  especially  where  the  Keiths  were  in 
question,  a  tribe  with  whom  the  Guns 
were  in  deadly  feud. 

This  quarrel  was  in  the  blood  ;  there  was 
no  getting  rid  of  it.  The  priests  tried  to 
make  it  up  in  vain.  They  brought  the 
Chiefs  before  the  altar ;  the  Chiefs  owned 
their  Christian  duties,  and  had  almost 
joined  hands  in  friendship.  Then  the 
echo  of  some  taunting  verse  came  between 
them — some  memory  of  mutual  injury — 
and  the  heathen  gods  proved  stronger 
than  the  crucifix  above  the  altar.  Yet 
both  sides  recognised  the  necessity  of 
settling  the  matter  in  some  way,  as  mutual 
ravages  were  bringing  both  sides  to  the 
brink  of  starvation.  Thus  it  was  agreed, 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Kome,  to  decide  the 
question  of  supremacy  by  a  battle  be- 
tween chosen  champions,  twelve  of  a  side. 
Ahready  times  had  changed  so  much  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  fight  like  Clan 
Chattan  and  Clankay,  in  open  lists,  with 
the  Kiog  and  his  Lords  for  spectators  and 
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ampires ;  and  beiice  it  was  agreed  to  meet 
at  a  secret  and  desert  place  kDovm  only  to 
the  combatants,  where  the  fight  might  be 
decided  without  interruption. 

The  Guns  and  the  Keiths,  then — the 
chosen  champions,  that  is,  of  their  tribes — 
met  by  the  side  of  a  lonely  bum,  called 
Alt-na-gawn,  below  the  Glut  of  Strathmore. 
The  twelve  Guns,  all  stalwart  men,  appeared : 
the  chiefs  in  gleaming  armour,  the  rest  with 
long  swords,  and  targets,  mounted  on  the 
wiry  little  horses  of  the  district.     The 
Keiths  at  the  same  moment  appeared  over 
the    hill — ^twelve   horses.      But,    ah    the 
treachery  of  it !    As  they  approached,  it 
was  seen  that  each  horse  carried  a  double 
burden.     Still,  though  overmatched  two  to 
one,  the  Guns  disdained  to  fly.    Back  to 
back,  shoulder  to   shoulder,  they  fought, 
hewing   down    their    foes    with    sweep- 
ing  strokes.     But    the  Keiths  were    no 
chUdren,  and  the  force  of  numbers  soon 
prevailed.    The  Crowner  was  beaten  down 
and  killed,  and  presently  all  his  party  were 
slain,   exceptbg  his  five  sons,  all  badly 
wounded,  who  held  together,  incapable  of 
offensive  movement,  but  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly.      But  the  Keiths  had 
fought  enough,  and  drew  ofif  with  banners 
displayed,  and  all  the  spoils  of  war — the 
horses,  the  arms  of  the  vanquished,  which 
they  had  stripped  from  the  dead,  and, 
above  all,  the  Crowner's  famous  brooch. 
And  soon  they  reached  Dilred  Castle,  the 
abode  of  a  friendly  chief,  and  there  found 
rest  and  refreshment,   and  rude  medica- 
ments for  their  wounds. 

The  five  brothers  made  a  sad  bivouac 
that  night  by  the  side  of  a  lonely  burn, 
where  they  washed  their  wounds  and 
talked  sullenly  of  plans  of  vengeance.  The 
thought  that  their  father's  arms  were  lost, 
his  shirt  of  mail,  his  sword  and  helmet, 
and  that  his  badge  of  office,  the  brooch 
from  which  he  had  acquired  his  Gaelic 
sobriquet,  all  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
their  hated  foes — filled  their  minds  with 
shame  and  anguish.  The  elder  sons  were 
too  severely  wounded  to  move  from  their 
lairs  among  the  heather,  but  Henry,  a 
younger  one,  swore  that  he  would  avenge 
his  father's  death  and  win  back  the  trophies 
of  victory,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Another  brother  accompanied  him;  and, 
tracking  the  path  followed  by  their  foes,  the 
two  brothers  presently  found  themselves 
at  the  gate  of  Dilred  Castle.  There  they 
found  everybody  engaged  in  rough  festivity, 
and  in  the  hall,  where  the  windows  were 
all  wide  open,  the  Keiths,  gathered  around 


the  central  fire,  were  drinking  ale  in  huge 
draughts,  and  loudly  boasting  and  recount- 
ing the  events  of  the  day.  Young  Henrj, 
unseen  in  the  darkness,  watched  the 
revellers  with  evil  eye,  as  be  fitted  u 
arrow  to  his  unerring  bow.  Presently  the 
chief  of  the  Keiths  detached  himself  from 
the  group  and  passed  within  range,  when 
Henry  drew  his  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  to 
his  heart,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  triamph, 
an  exclamation  which  has  since  become  a 
popular  saying : 

"  lomach  gar  a  Guinach  gu  Kaigh  1" 

This  sounds  very  terrible  in  Gaelic,  eyea 
if  one  does  not  understand  it,  but  it  loses 
much  in  translation,  being  rendered  simplj 
as,  **  The  compliments  of  Gun  to  KeitL* 
Anyhow,  the  Keiths,  imagining  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  Guns  were  upon  them,  dis- 
persed in  flight,  pursued  by  the  aveoging 
arrows  of  the  brothers;  and  the  pair, 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  paternal 
arms  and  the  royal  badge,  joined  their 
brethren  in  safety  at  their  rendezvous  bj 
the  mountain  burn. 

All  the  five  brothers  eventually,  it  u 
asserted,  founded  powerful  septs.  The  sons 
of  James  took  the  name  of  MacKeamish, 
which  signifies  the  same  thing.  From 
William  sprang  the  Wilsons ;  Henrj 
founded  the  line  of  Hendersons ;  Robin 
was  the  ancestor  of  theSobsons;  while  the 
Macleans  owned  themselves  in  Gaelic  as  tbe 
sons  of  John. 

A  splendid  race  were  the  men  of  K9- 
donan ;  where  the  Mackeamish  settM 
about  the  principal  dwelling-hou£e  of  their 
chief  at  Killeman — the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest fellows  in  Sutherland,  by  all 
accounts.  A  hundred  years  ago,  fire 
hundred  strapping  fellows  could  have  been 
mustered  in  the  glen,  none  below  six  feet 
in  height,  and  powerful  of  their  inches.  Now 
only  sheep  and  deer  are  to  be  found  there. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Crown 
to  assign  to  their  personal  followers, 
generally  of  the  Norman  race,  lordships 
and  fiefs  among  the  still  practically  inde- 
pendent regions,  which  w'ere  occupied  hj 
the  Gaelic  tribe&  And  it  is  characteristic 
of  Gaels,  as  well  as  of  Celts  in  general, 
that  they  unite  more  freely  and  firmly 
under  the  rule  of  a  stranger  than  under 
one  of  their  own  blood.  But  in  Caithness 
there  was  the  curious  meeting  of  two 
streams  issuing  from  the  same  mother 
country — cousins,  many  of  them,  and 
neither  genealogically  nor  historically  far 
removed.     The  Jarls  of  Eouen  and  Caen, 


and  the  Jarls  of  Caithness  and  Orkney 
were  really  near  akin,  bat  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  recognised  the  fact,  divided 
as  they  were  by  difference  of  language  and 
customs.  The  origin,  even  of  Uie  ruling 
families  of  the  two  countries,  is  doubtful ; 
whether  they  were  Northmen  from  Nor- 
mandy, who  repldced  the  original  Scandi- 
narian  stock,  or  these  last  who  assumed 
Norman  names.  Anyhow,  while  the 
earlier  family  names  disappear  or  fall  into 
the  background,  Sinclairs,  Sutherlands, 
and  Keiths  come  to  the  front,  as  chief 
fendatories  of  the  Crown.  The  Sinclairs 
Boon  became  practically  Lords  of  Caithness, 
and  in  1455  received  titular  supremacy 
as  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Barons  Berriedala 
They  were  a  turbulent  race,  and  early  in 
the  following  century,  the  Earl  of  the 
period  was  in  disgrace  and  under  forfeiture, 
although  he  still  remained  in  possession. 
Then  came  news  that  King  James  the 
Fourth  was  assembling  all  his  power  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  the  Earl  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  men  of  Caithness  and 
join  the  invading  force.  The  Sinclairs 
crossed  the  black  mountain  of  Ord,  as  was 
long  recounted  in  song  and  story,  on  a 
Monday,  and  clad  in  green  tartan,  marching 
with  all  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  High- 
land warriors,  they  reached  the  King's 
camp  on  the  eve  of  Floddea  The  King 
marked  the  welcome  reinforcement,  and 
when  he  learnt  that  it  was  the  disgraced 
Earl  who  had  thus  joined  him  in  his  hour 
of  need,  he  sent  for  Caithness  and  en^braced 
him,  and  ordered  that  a  Charter  of  full 
remission  of  all  pains  and  penalties  should 
instantly  bo  made  out  There  were 
lawyers  enough  in  camp  to  draw  up  the 
deed,  for  many  of  these  had  donned 
harness  and  buff  coat,  and  had  followed 
the  King  to  the  field ;  but  there  was  not 
a  scrap  of  parchment — and  the  charter 
was  hastily  engrossed  upon  a  drumhead, 
the  sheepskin  cut  out,  and  handed  to  the 
E&rL  A  faithful  henchman  was  despatched 
that  night  from  the  camp  to  take  the 
charter  back  to  Caithness,  and  place  it  in 
safety.  And  this  messenger  was  the  only 
man  who  recrossed  the  mountain  of  Ord 
of  all  the  brave  fellows  who  had  marched 
over  it  so  proudly.  The  rest  were  all 
billed  on  Flodden  Field  next  day,  and  there 
was  mourning  presently  in  all  Caithness. 

For  centuries  afterwards,  none  of  the 
Sinclairs  would  ever  cross  the  mountains 
on  a  Monday,  or  wear  a  tartan  whose 
pattern  contained  a  shred  of  the  ill- 
omened  colour — sreen. 


The  son  of  the  hero  of  the  Flodden 
episode  was  himself  slain  in  1529,  in  a 
less  glorious  combat  Some  dispute  as  to 
the  guardianship  of  a  Castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Orkney,  led  the  Earl  to  invade  the  main- 
land of  the  islands  with  five  hundred  men. 
A  witch  was  of  the  party,  a  representative 
of  the  Fates,  who  marched  in  front  with  a 
coil  of  red  and  blue  string,  to  read  the 
omens  of  the  coming  struggle.  The  result 
she  announced  to  uie  breathless  Sinclairs, 
if  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Hermit 
Monk  in  Scott's  ''Lady  of  the  Lake,"  any- 
how to  the  same  effect : 

Which  spnifl  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife. 

The  importance  of  first  blood,  as  an 
omen  of  victory,  came  down  even  to  the 
unromanti<;,  if  still  superstitious,  prize- 
fighter of  modern  times.  The  Sinclairs 
interpreted  the  oracle  in  a  terribly  cruel 
fashion.  Capturing  a  lad  engaged  in  tend- 
ing sheep  or  cattle  on  the  hills,  they  forth- 
with killed  him,  a  human  sacrifice  to  their 
heathenish  superstitions.  And  then  it 
was  found  how  desperately  deceitful  are 
the  oracles  of  fate ;  or,  at  all  events,  how 
destiny  must  have  its  way  in  spite  of  all 
human  precautions.  For  the  body  of  the 
herd  boy  was  presently  recognised  as  one 
of  the  Sinclair  tribe  who  had  run  away, 
or  sailed  away  rather,  from  Caithness,  and 
had  taken  service  in  the  Isles.  So  it  was 
clear  that  a  sad  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  camp. 

As  the  Sinclairs  advanced,  the  inhabi- 
tants gathered  to  assail  them,  and  when 
the  invaders  reached  Summerdale,  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  a  large  body 
of  islanders,  strong,  stalwart  men,  but  in- 
differently armed,  many  with  only  sharp- 
ened stdkes  as  offensive  weapons.  But 
the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  large 
stones,  of  which  the  islanders  at  once 
availed  themselves,  and  pelted  their 
adversaries  with  all  their  might  Helmet 
and  shirt  of  mail  were  of  no  defence  against 
the  hurtling  shower  of  stones.  Down  went 
the  foremost  of  the  Sinclairs,  and  after 
struggling  for  a  while  against  the  storm  of 
primeval  missiles,  the  rest  turned  and 
fled,  pursued  by  the  enraged  islanders, 
who  gave  no  quarter,  and,  cutting  off  the 
enemy  from  their  galleys,  left  not  a  soul 
alive  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  rest  of  Scotland  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  Cameronian  disturbances — it^ 
was  the  year  in  which  Archbishop  Sharpe 
was  murdered,  and  Claverhouse  took  the 
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field  agaiDsb  the  sectaries — the  land  of 
Caithness  was  agitated  by  its  own  troubles, 
which  were  not  of  a  religions  natore. 
Some  years  previously,  the  Earldom  of 
Sinclair — or  at  all  events  the  reversion  of  it 
— had  been  sold  by  its  incumbent  to  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchia  The  curious  trans- 
action had,  it  seems,  been  confirmed  by 
royal  grant,  and  Campbell,  to  make  things 
surer,  had  married  the  widow  of  the 
recently  deceased  Earl.  But  the  Sinclairs 
in  general  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  this  usurpation,  and  Campbell  set  out 
with  seven  hundred  Argyle  Highlanders 
to  claim,  or  if  necessary  to  conquer  by  force 
of  arms,  his  disputed  Earldom.  For  this 
march,  it  is  said,  was  composed  the  appro- 
priate air  of  "  The  Campbells  are  coming  " 
with  the  pibroch,  celebrated  among  the 
clans,  "  The  Braes  of  Glenorchie." 

The  Sinclairs  were  not  well  served  by 
their  intelligence  department,  or  they  might 
easily  have  made  ''a  new  Thermopylae" 
of  the  perilous  defile  across  the  mountain 
of  Ord.  As  it  was,  the  Campbells  passed 
safely  over  the  mountain  barrier  and 
descended  into  the  plain.  The  Sinclairs 
had  gathered  near  Wick,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  near  the  ancient  sea-port,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Altimarlach.  The 
result  was  doubtful,  and  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon.  Eventually,  Campbell  withdrew 
his  claim  to  Caithness,  and  was  created 
Earl  of  Breadalbane  in  compensation,  while 
the  Earldom  of  Caithness  was  confirmed  to 
the  right  heir  of  the  first  EarL 

Barely  a  century  passes,  and  we  shall 
hardly  recognise  the  race  of  fighting  tur- 
bulent SiDciairs.  Here  is  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, for  instance,  of  Ulbster ;  the  model 
agriculturist ;  the  improving  landlord  ;  the 
author  of  essays  and  pamphlets  without 
end ;  the  most  indefatigable  man  in 
Europe ;  <*the  man  of  the  largest  acquain- 
tance;" at  all  events,  the  friend  of  all 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  was  born  in  1754  at 
Thurso  Castle,  then  a  rambling  old  build- 
ing looking  over  the  stormy  Pentland 
Firth.  '^Fiah  have  been  caught  with  a 
line  from  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
vessels  wrecked  so  close  under  the  turrets, 
that  the  voices  of  the  drowning  sailors 
could  be  heard."  At  that  time  there  was 
nothing  like  a  road  in  Caithness — people 
followed  the  sheep-tracks  over  the  hills; 
Aud  if  some  local  grandee  attempted  a 
journey  in  a  coach  and  six,  twenty  or 
thirty  sturdy  Highlanders  attended  it,  to 
help  it  along  in  the  dangerous   places. 


When  Pennant  visited  Caithness,  he  wrote 
that  scarcely  any  farmer  in  the  county 
owned  a  wheel -cart,  and  burdens  were 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  women,  thirty 
or  forty  of  whom  might  be  seen  in  a  line 
carrying  heavy  wicker  creels. 

With  restless  energy  this  man  of  many 
projects  was  soon  at  work  to  change  the 
face  of  the  country.  *'  Can  you  carry  a 
road  over  the  hill  of  Ben  Cheiltf '^  asked 
the  old-fashioned  landlords  in  scorn,  when 
he  proposed  a  road  through  the  mountain 
barrier  of  Caithness.  Sir  John  mustered 
over  twelve  hundred  labourers,  and  work- 
ing from  dawn  to  dark,  a  road  was  made 
passable  for  wheeled  cardites  in  a  aingle 
day.  Owning  a  sixth  part  of  the  wiiole 
county,  he  set  to  work  to  improve  his  own 
estate,  introducing  improved  methods  of 
agriculture ;  introducing  also  the  Che?iot 
sheep  which  was  to  replace  the  hardy  High- 
land cottar.  But  Sir  John  was  not  a 
ruthless  depopulator.  "  Though  extremely 
anxious,"  he  writes,  "to  establish  the 
system  of  sheep-farming,  yet  I  was  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  the  small  farmen 
I  therefore  proposed  to  them  to  take  loti 
of  land,  amounting  in  general  to  shoot 
two  acres,  besides  the  privilege  of  pas- 
turing their  cattle  on  the  neighboonog 
hill.  No  plan  could  answer  better.  Hie 
arable  land  they  occupy  is  brought 
into  regular  fields ;  their  exertion  in  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands  is  hardly  to  be 
credited  ;  the  idle  and  useless  have  become 
active  and  industrious." 

Opinions  may  di£fer  as  to  the  benefits  of 
wide  changes  such  as  Sir  John  effected; 
but  the  man  himself  was  no  doubt  actuated 
by  better  motives  than  that  of  merely  increas- 
ing his  rent-roll.  There  was  a  spirit,  too, 
about  him  that  recalls  his  less  caltivated 
ancestors.  In  1794,  Sir  John  raised  a 
regiment,  called  the  Eothesay  and  Caith- 
ness Regiment,  mustering  full  a  thousand 
men,  on  his  own  estates :  this  regiment  he 
commanded  himself,  serving  with  it  for 
eight  years  in  various  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.     One  of  his  chief  difficulties 

• 

with  his  men  was  to  prevent  their  star?iDg 
themselves  in  order  to  send  home  money 
to  their  families  in  Caithness.  Truly  there 
is  something  to  be  regretted  in  the  loss  of 
a  race  of  so  noble  and  simple  a  typa 

One  of  the  chief  memorials  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  energies  is  the  *'  Statistic 
Account  of  Scotland,"  originally  <»nir^ 
at  his  instigation  from  reports  furnished 
from  each  parish  throughout  the  oonntiy 
I  — generally  by  the  minister  of  the  parish— 
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formiBg  a  mass  of  loctil  iuformatioo,  his- 
tory and  tradltioDi  which  has  been  the 
baus  of  most  of  the  works  sioce  published. 
Sir  John's  daughter,  Catherine  Sinclair, 
also  became  well  known  as  an  author,  pro- 
ducing among  many  almost  forgotten 
novels  and  stories,  the  book  for  children 
called  "Holiday  House/'  the  first  prac- 
tical protest  against  the  excessive  prim- 
ness and  goodiness  of  the  juvenile  Utera- 
tore  of  that  period. 

There  is  a  certain  difference  in  character 
between  the  lands  of  Caithness  and  Suth- 
erland. The  latter  is  wild  and  sterile 
exceedingly ;  the  hills  are  bare  rock,  where 
hardly  the  lichen  can  find  a  hold ;  the 
pastures  are  mossy  and  moorish ;  the  plains 
boggy  and  wet ;  and  yet  there  are  pleasant 
straths  and  glens  here  and  there,  green 
plantations  amd  sparkling  lochs  innumer- 
able. 

The  history  of  the  county  is  mainly  the 
history  of  its  chief  Lords,  whose  pedigree — 
if  not  without  dispute,  yet,  with  general 
consent — begins  with  a  certain  Hugh 
Freskin,  son  of  Freskin  of  Moray,  who 
received  the  Thanedom  of  the  district  at 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  King.  Hugh's 
son  was  created  Earl  of  Sutherland  A.D. 
1228,  and  the  line  ran  on  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  death  of  John,  the  ninth 
Etf],  AD.  1514.  Earl  John's  sister  had 
married  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Hantly,  and  thus  the  Gordons  made 
good  a  footing  in  the  county.  Before  the 
Grordons  came,  the  Mackays  were  the  prin- 
cipal clan  in  the  county,  as  the  worthy 
miuster  of  Farr  records  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  "  Statistical  Abstract " :  ''About 
four  hundred  years  ago" — the  good  man 
pmdenUy  does  not  commit  himself  to 
dates—"  the  Mackajs  began  to  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  in  this  district  as  a 
clan." 

Farr  and  Strathnaver  were  the  prin- 
cipal residences  of  the  Mackays,  a  branch 
of  which  was  ennobled  as  the  Lords  of 
Beay,  a  land  noted  for  its  deer  with  forked 
tails.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  was 
noted  for  its  deer,  as  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
records  in  1639  :  "  All  these  forests  and 
schases  are  verie  profitable  for  feeding  of 
bestiall  and  delectable  for  hunting.  They 
are  full  of  red  deer  and  roes." 

Another  branch  of  the  Mackays  dis- 
placed the  Macleods  at  Edderachills,  and 
called  themselves  Mackays  of  Scourie.  Of 
these  Mackays  was  Sir  Hugh,  born  1640, 
who  fought  against  Dundee  at  Killie- 
crankie,  but  who  earned  more  distinction  ' 


under  William  of  Orange,  in  Ireland.  The 
Gordons  are  still  represented  in  Suther- 
land, although  not  very  numerous,  for  the 
main  stem  of  the  Sutherland-GordoDB 
ended  in  an  heiress  who  married,  in  1785, 
George  Granville  LevesonGower, Marquis 
of  Stafford — whence  the  present  Dukes  of 
Sutherland,  a  title  created  in  1833. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
Sutherland  was  a  land  almost  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  There  were  no 
roads  there  till  1811,  and  the  country  re- 
sembled the  most  barren  part  of  the  west 
of  Ireland.  And  yet  every  spot  that 
could  possibly  be  culcivated  was  inhabiied 
by  a  strong  and  prolific  race.  The  crops 
were  poor  indeed,  just  enough  starveling 
oats  to  keep  the  people  from  starvation 
with  here,  horn,  which  they  distilled,  pre- 
ferably without  the  consent  of  the 
Bevenue  authorities,  their  favourite  be- 
verage, whisky.  Smaller  crofters  lived 
mainly  on  potatoes,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  failure  of  the  crops  necessitated  an 
importation  of  oatmeal  by  the  landlords, 
to  save  the  people  from  starving.  The 
time  had  gone  by  when  the  lives  of  de- 
voted men  could  be  turned  into  money  or 
honours ;  and  thus  a  general  clearance  was 
resolved  upon.  Between  1810  and  1820 
the  great  bulk  of  the  small  tenants  were 
removed  from  their  holdings  and  settled  on 
the  coast. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  emigra- 
tion was  largely  resorted  to.  Some  of  the 
better  class  of  small  farmers,  no  doubt, 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  had  not  the  means  to  emigrate, 
and  certainly  nobody  came  forward  to 
supply  them.  They  were  compulsorily 
settled  upon  the  sea-coast  and  upon  the 
barren  shores  of  the  loch&  They  were 
free  to  help  themselves  to  the  stones,  and 
were  incited  to  build  their  own  huts  there- 
with. Where  the  people  were  adaptative 
enough  to  take  to  fishing  for  a  livelihood, 
the  sea,  more  generous  than  the  land, 
provided  them  with  a  fair  living.  Others, 
wearied  with  the  struggle  with  such  hard 
conditions,  found  a  refuge  almost  as  hard 
and  unkind  in  the  large  cities.  The  wynds 
and  narrow  alleys  of  Glasgow  could  answer 
for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  once 
free  mountaineers  of  Sutherland. 

With  all  this  we  have  not  touched  upon 
what,  to  many,  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  story  of  these  hyperborean 
regions.  Some  who  care  not  for  Gordons 
and  Sinclairs,   may  exclaim,   "Who  was 
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of  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  and  the  tender 
green  of  woods  and  copses,  where  all  sorts 
of  "small  fowles"  make  melody.  Alto- 
gether those  are  happy  who  can  spend 
springtime  in  Devonshire. 

There  are  warm  and  pleasant  nooks  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  east  wind  biteth  not, 
and  the  hazy  sea  laps  pleasantly  among 
fairy  caves ;  bat  these  retreats  are  not  very 
accessible  in  winter  time.  Bat  there  is 
a  village  called  Fiashiog  on  Penrhyn  Greek, 
jast  opposite  Falmouth,  where  there  is  a 
ferry  across  the  water,  that  has  a  most 
warm  and  genial  aspect,  and  is  so  well 
sheltered  from  every  cold  wind  that  it 
affords^  an  excellent  retreat  for  any 
bronchially  afflicted  pilgrim.  But  then  it 
is  a  retreat,  not  a  popalar  resort ;  the  place 
itself  a  village  of  no  great  pretensions. 

The  north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  are 
better  adapted  for  the  summer  and  autamn, 
unless  for  those,  who,  like  the  late  Charles 
Kingsloy,  enjoy  (or  pretend  to  enjoy,  as 
is  more  likel>)  a  boisterous  north-easter. 
But  from  this  verdict,  Clevedon  must  be 
excepted,  which  enjoys  an  especially  genial 
aspect,  and  with  its  margin  of  green 
meadows,  stretching  down  to  the  very  sea 
brink,  and  the  pleasant  scenery  around, 
forms  as  pleasant  a  spring  rendezvous  as 
can  be  conceived. 

All  through  Gloucestershire,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Cotswold.  Hills,  runs  a 
sheltered  track  of  country,  where  spring 
opens  genially  and  pleasantly,  a  district, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  is  Cheltenham, 
by  no  means  a  desolate  place,  even  when 
the  hunting  season  is  over,  and  violets 
stud  the  groves. 

Bat  for  a  warm,  genial  county,  Hereford- 
shire seems  to  brar  the  palm,  although 
there  is  nothing  but  the  charm  of  its  rich 
pastoral  scenery  to  bring  people  into  the 
county;  no  spas,  no  baths,  no  watering 
places.  And  one  might  coast  all  round 
Wales  without  finding  much  temptation  to 
linger  in  the  bleak  March  winds.  The 
snowcapped  mountains  give  one  a  shiver, 
although  the  valleys  are  often  pleasant  and 
genial  enough.  Carmarthen  Bay,  with 
Tenby,  seems  warmly  placed,  and  there 
are  stretches  of  country  along  the  coast 
here  and  there,  which  seem  expressly 
designed  for  health  resorts  in  the  nipping 
seasons.  Such  is  the  shore  between 
Barmouth  and  Harlech,  sheltered  eastwards 
by  great  barriers  of  hills,  and  enjoying  a 
mild  and  equable  climate,  especially  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year. 


^ 


Farther  north  winter  seems  to  linger, 
and  there  is  a  keen  grip  in  the  air  that  le- 
minds  us  that  we  are  in  Northern  latitudes. 
Still,  along  the  west  coast,  and  edpeciallj 
where  the  hills  of  the  Lake  district  afford 
their  shelter,  there  are  warm  and  sheltered 
nooks ;  and  although  the  days  shorten  and 
the  fury  of  the  gales  increases,  as  we  get 
further  north,  yet  the  season  among  the  I 
Western  Isles,  although  wild  and  wet,  is  ' 
far  from  cold.  But  then,  those  Scotch 
lairds  and  Highland  chiefs  have  had  a  keen 
eye  to  a  comfortable  nook,  and  most  of  the 
warm  comers  are  already  taken  possession 
ot 

THE    OLD    "R.A." 

A    STORY    IN    TWO     PARTS. 

» 

PART    L 

Sixty-five  years    ago,    in  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Birmingham,  which 
then  was  only  in  the  dawn  of  its  proe- 
perity,  a  certain  worthy  button  manufacturer 
— not  a  Cioesus  by  any  means,  but  of  wealth 
sufficient  for  modest  wants — of  the  name  of 
Fellowes,  became  the  happy  father  of  a 
son.     The  button-maker  was  stout,  John 
Bullish,  business-like,  practical ;  his  wife, 
Marianne,   who  was  the    daughter  of  a 
Baptist  minister,   of   somewhat    bookish 
habits,  had  a  vein  of  gentle  romance,  and 
loved  her  Mrs.  Hemans  next  to  Cowper's 
Hymns,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  (he 
Bible.  The  father  suggested  the  unpretend- 
ing names  of  John,  Richard,  Henry,  which 
latter  had  a  tendency  in  his  mouth  to  lose 
one  letter ;  the  mother  wished  for  some- 
thing more  poetic  for  the  infant  Hercoler, 
who,  she  was  sure,  would  grow  up  to  be 
something     remarkable.     She    suggested 
Gerald,  Cyril,  Cecil,  Leonard.    The  father 
made  a  wry   face  at  each,  but  he  was 
heartily  fond  and  proud  of  his  sentimental, 
"  superior  "  wife,  and  wished  to  please  her. 
At  last  she  discovered  among  her  ancestop 
— for  she  boasted  of  ancestors,  while  he  did 
not  go  beyond  a  grandfather  who  had  kept 
a  small  cheesemonger's   shop— a  certain 
Sebastiaa     This  was  too  alluring  a  nama 
She  harped  on  the  **  Sebastian "  till  her 
husband  gave  in,  and  the  boy  baby  was 
christened—for  Richard  Fellowes  did  not 
"  hold  with  the  Baptists  ''—by  this  higb- 
sounding    appellation;    and    Sebastw^J 
mother,  asmothers  have  away  of  doing,  builj 
her  airy  castles  of  his  future  and  dreamt  ot 
the  honour  she  would  shed  on  the  family 
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be  had  come  to  adorn.  For  a  wonder  her 
dreams  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  He  was 
—everyone  said  so,  not  only  his  parents  and 
hisnorse — abeantif  q1  baby,  strong,  vigorous, 
rosy-cheeked,  dimpled ;  he  read  at  four ;  he 
got  well  through  the  preliminary  tortures 
of  pothooks  and  hangers;  he  even  tri- 
umphed rapidly  over  the  multiplication  table. 
His  mother  adored  him,  and  nouridhed 
his  grofring  mind  with  such  literature  as 
she  understood  and  loved.  But  the  oddest 
thing  was  that  the  child  began  to  develope 
an  unexpected  talent  Neither  father,  mother, 
onde,  aunt,  nor  grandparent  had  shown  any 
marked  leaning  in  the  same  direction — for 
feeble  pencil  landscapes  with  trees  done  in 
little  rows  of  three,  black  silhouettes,  or 
Berlin-work  iSgures  can  hardly  be  ccdled 
works  of  art.  Sebastian  was  going  to  be  an 
artist  I  At  five  he  scratched  figures  with  a 
knitting  needle  on  the  colour-washed  walls 
of  the  night  nursery,  above  his  bed ;  he 
scrawled  on  his  slate  with  more  intention 
than  is  generally  shown  in  such  efforts ;  he 
covered  his  books  with  men  and  women  in 
violent  action;  he  made  a  portrait,  at 
eight,  of  the  black  cat  and  his  Grandfather 
Mildmay  with  his  big,  round  spectacles, 
which  were  very  like ;  he  spoilt  everything 
he  touched  that  would  admit  being  drawn 
upon. 

That  was  his  father's  vei^ion;  his 
mother's  was  very  different.  If  he  failed 
to  get  a  high  place  at  school,  she  excused 
him  by  saying  that  his  head  was  full  of  other 
things ;  you  could  not  expect  a  genius  to 
be  good  at  rule  of  three,  and  hie  hsec  hoc. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  idle  or  obstinate,  as 
his  master  said ;  it  was  that  he  had  not 
scope  to  show  his  talents.  Her  husband 
good-naturedly  scolded  her  for  her  folly, 
wbUe  all  the  time  his  own  heart  was  weak 
about  this  only  son.  He  was  now  fifteen, 
and  old  enough  to  "  come  into  the  busi- 
ness," as  the  manufacturer  announced  in  a 
matrimonial  tSte-a-t^te  to  his  wife. 

A  stranger,  casually  glancing  at  this 
couple — the  husband  black-browed,  thick- 
set, with  a  somewhat  bulldog  set  of 
features,  stout  and  solid  figure,  and  loud, 
rather  blustering  manner  of  speech;  the 
wife  mild-eyed,  pretty  in  an  old-fashioned, 
intensely  feminine  fashion,  as  much  like  a 
brown-haired  spaniel  as  he  was  to  a  bull- 
dog, with  her  drooping  curls  and  soft  in- 
sipid smile — would  perhaps  have  thought 
him  a  domestic  tjrant  and  her  a  willing 
slave.  The  facts  were  just  opposite.  The 
Birmingham  button-miaker  was  entirely 
led,  if  in  a  silken  strioer.  bv  his  softlv  sen- 


timental wife :  she  could  do  with  him  what 
she  pleased.  In  his  eyes  she  was  high- 
bom,  elegant,  accomplished,  interesting; 
he  was  diffident  about  his  own  tastes,  and 
dependent  on  her  mind  outside  the  sphere 
of  his  business,  which  he  kept  apart  from 
her.  He  had  let  her  manage  the  boy  as 
he  had  let  her  name  him  according  to  her 
fancy,  and  he  thought  himself  favoured  by 
fortune  for  having  won  so  "  uncommon  " 
a  wife,  as  he  called  her.  He  had  a  mis- 
giving that  his  Marianne's  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Sebastian's  career  might  not 
agree  with  his,  and  so,  though  he  pro- 
nounced it  with  a  great  show  of  determina- 
tion as  if  it  were  an  unalterable  decree,  he 
mentally  waited  with  some  anxiety  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say. 

''You  really  think  of  our  Sebastian 
taking  to  the  business,  Bichardf "  his  wife 
cried,  raising  her  mild  voice  above  its  usual 
level,and  throwing  up  her  long,  thin,  mittened 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  astonishment 
"  You  cannot  be  serious,  dearest  1  You 
must  know  it  will  never  be." 

"  Why  on  earth  not  1  It's  not  a  bad 
business,  nor  anything  disgraceful^  You 
used  not  to  despise  me  for  being  a 
n^anufacturer,  Marianne." 
.  **  You  dear,  oh  no  1  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  business  for  you ;  but  Sebastian 
is  different  He  is  a  genius,  he  must 
follow  his  bent" 

Mr.  Fellowes  shrugged  his  square 
shoulders  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way ;  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  he  then  said  in  a 
dubious  tone,  '*I  doubt  genius  buttering 
his  bread,  Marianne." 

''My  dear,  everyone  thinks  him  a 
wonder.  I  showed  Mr.  Gilbertson,  the 
frame-maker,  his  book  of  drawings,  and  he 
said  they  were  'as-ton-ishing.'  Oilbertson 
should  be  a  judge  if  anyone  is.  He  says 
we  ought  to  send  him  to  study  in  London : 
he  knows  an  artist,  a  very  gifted  man,  who 
takes  pupils  and  trains  them  for  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  tie 
down  such  a  boy  as  Sebastian  to  button- 
making.  IVe  nothing  to  say  against  it," 
she  added  coaxingly,  as  she  perceived  a 
slight  frown  on  her  lord  and  master's 
face,  "  only  it  is  not  what  he  is  born  for — 
one  ought  not  to  thwart  a  boy's  geniua" 

It  ended,  as  most  matrimonial  discussions 
ended  with  this  worthy  pair,  in  Mra. 
FeUowes's  triumph. 

The  manufacturer  gave  way.  He  went 
up  to  town  and  saw  the  artist  who  took 
pupils — and  who  paid  Mr.  Gilbertson,  the 
frame-maker,  a  commission  when  he  got 
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him  any — and  was  impressed  by  the  untidy, 
fierce-looking,  ragged-haired  man,  who  had 
"artist"  written,  as  it  were,  on  the 
flhoolders  of  his  dusty  old  studio-coat. 

Mr.   Fellowes  was  an  acute  and  sen- 
sible man,  though  a  slave  to  his  die-away, 
soft-voiced  wife,  and  he  rightly  judged 
old  Hamlin,  the  unsuccessful  painter,  who 
could  never  make  money,  but  who  could 
make  artists,  and  who  had  a  spark  of  the 
divine  fire  in  him,  to  be  the  right  man  to 
train  the  budding  genius  of  Sebastian.  His 
coarse,  clever,  charcoal  drawing ;  his  rough 
studies   of     colour,     which    seldom    got 
finished;  all  had  the  mark  of  one  who 
might  have  made  a  name  if  he  had  not 
been  too  erratic,  too  extravagant,  and  a 
little  too  fond  of  whisky  to  finish  well 
what  was  finely    conceived.      He    could 
teach,  and  had  taken  to  that  to  earn  his 
living,  when  he  despaired  of  ever  painting 
as  it  was  in  him  to  imagine  what  painting 
should  be.     He  (gladly    closed  with   the 
liberal  offer  the  Birmingham  trader  made 
him,    and  the    long,    handsome,    brown- 
haired  Sebastian,  with  the  awkwardness  of 
a  hobbledehoy,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  girl 
in  all  his  ways,  came  up  to  London  to  board 
with  a  Dissenting  minister  who  knew  Mtp* 
Feliowes's  faiher,  and  to  draw  at  Mr.  Ham- 
lin's studio.  It  was  a  qaeer  contrast  between 
the  btudio  in  Fitzroy  Square  and  the  prim 
household  in  Charlotte  Street     The  one, 
diity,  disorderly,  strougly  flavoured  with 
slang,   tobacco,   and   spirits,   with  a  Bo- 
heojian    atmosphere    of    cleverness    and 
devilry;  the  other,  narrow,  precise,  con- 
ventionally   pious,  redolent   of    tea   and 
tractf.     The  quiet  boy  had  far  more  in 
common  with  the  latter,  though  he  meant 
to  seize  every  opportunity  that  the  studio 
offered  to  make  that  fame  for  which  he 
longed,  and  to  which  he  set  his  obstinate 
will     He  disliked  and  disapproved  of  the 
talk,  the  smoke,  the  disorder ;  but  he  went 
calmly  on  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  fixed  his 
mind    firmly    on  the  star  of   his  hope 
beyond.     He  was    an  odd  mixture  :  his 
stubbornness  kept  him  serenely  correct  in 
what  would  have  been  a  terrible  ordeal  for 
a  weak  or  passionate  temperament,  and  he 
was  equally  uninfected  by  the  fervour  and 
fire  of    bis  master's  spirit;    yet  he  was 
alwavs  mild,  soft-spoken,  docile. 

"  You  will  never  be  a  great  artist,  lad  1" 
Hamlin  cried  out  one  day,  letting  his  hand 
fall  heavily  on  his  pupil's  shoulder,  as  he 
stood  behind  him  looking  at  the  chalk 
drawing  on  his  board ;  '<  you've  a  fatal 
facility,  but  you've  no  devil  in  you.    Every 


genius  must  have  devil  and  angel  mixed  in 
him." 

Sebastian  glanced  up  and  smiled  a  litUe. 
He  did  not  believe  m  the  words  inUie 
least. 

*<Was  there  a  devil  in  Baffaelle,  rirt" 
he  asked  softly. 

"  Baffaelle  !  Do  you  mean  to  be  a  second 
Baffaelle  t"  cried  the  old  man,  laughing  in 
his  rough  way ;  *'  but  I'm  at  times  uncon- 
vinced of  Baffaelle's  genins.  I  sometimei 
think  it  was  only  the  consammation  of 
talent.  Yes,  you've  a  fatal  facility,  yon 
have  great  industry  ;  it's  very  likely  jos 
will  make  money,  but  yon  sadly  lack  devil 
Take  to  domestic  art,  my  lad.  Take  to  the 
touching — sentiment,  sentiment,  thst'fjoor 
line ! " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  mean  to  do  so.  I  tboold 
like  to  make  the  world  sweeter  and  beUei 
by  my  brush." 

Old  Hamlin  grinned,  and  then  made  an 
odd  face. 

"  Oh,  you  poor,  good  prig  I "  he  mattered 
into  his  rough  grey  beard  as  he  turned 
abruptly  on  his  heel 

Sebastian  went  on  with  his  chalk  drawing 
of  the  Discobolus  calmly,  smiling  a  Httla 
He  did  not  in  the  least  accept  his  master's 
dictum;  he  meant  to  be  a  great  man,  and 
he  said  to  himself:  "I  will  raise  the  lore 
of  art;  mine  shall  be  always  pure." 

He  went  on  with  that  "  fatal  faciKtj" 
of  which  the  rough  artist  spoke ;  his  draw- 
ings were  accepted  at  the  Academy,  and 
he  became  a  student  there.  He  made 
friends  with  the  few  steady  pupils,  avoided 
the  rowdy  ones,  protested  against  tlie 
necessity  of  studying  the  life  model— as 
may  be  supposed  in  vain.  He  could  not 
see,  he  said,  why  knowledge  of  the  haman 
figure  could  not  be  mastered  from  the 
antique ;  he  objected,  on  principle,  to  any 
other  means  of  attaining  such  faiowledge; 
he  carefully  concealed  from  his  gow 
parents  in  Birmingham  and  from  the 
serious  friends  there,  the  awful  fact  that 
he  was  obliged  to  draw  from  the  living 
undraped  model.  His  mother  would  have  i 
had  all  her  joy  in  the  career  of  lier  gemu* 
completely  destroyed  if  she  had  kuojni 
the  dreadful  world  of  art,  the  tempUtion 
of  the  studio. 

Of  course,  Sebastian  was  a  laugW 
stock.  He  was  partly  unconscioua  oi 
that  fact;  wholly  unmoved  by  it  J^ 
long-limbed,  thin,  rather  angular  lad  hm 
grown  into  a  singularly  handsome  JoWJg 
man,  with  a  certain  stateliness  o!  dfl- 
meanour  and  sweetness  of  expression;  * 
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leliberate  courtesy  of  manner  which  he 
rore  perpetually ;  long  brown  locks  curling 
tt  the  end  like  his  mother's ;  and  featorea 
i  little  like  those  of  the  Stuart  Charles  the 
First 

He  was,  in  spite  of  his  rather  melancholy 
ffpression,  a  lucky  fellow,  as  all  his  com- 
panions declared.  He  never  had  any  re- 
renes;  but  then  he  was  unexceptional — he 
aeyer  deserved  any.  He  spent  no  time  or 
money  in  riotous  living;  he  drew  or 
painted  all  day ;  occasionally  went  to  the 
play ;  but  more  often  his  relaxations  took 
the  form  of  *' spending  a  quiet  evening" 
with  friends.  If  the  friends  had  daughters, 
be  had  cordial  relations  with  them ;  but  he 
kept  out  of  flirtations  or  love-making. 

Before  he  left  the  Academy  he  obtained 
a  gold  medal ;  he  got  a  travelling  scholar- 
ship, and  visited  Italy. 

At  twenty-three  he  had  his  own  studio, 
and  began  to  flU  it  with  picturef>.  When 
he  went  home  to  Birmingham  at  Christmas 
he  took  his  mother  a  present  of  one  of 
these,  beantifally  framed  and  smoothly 
painted,  a  Biblical  subject — Buth  Binding 
the  Sheaves. 

Mrs.  Fellowes  shed  happy  tears  over  it 
Neither  she  nor  any  of  her  friends  who 
were  invited  to  see  "dear  Sebastian's 
sweet  painting/'  discovered  that  Bath's 
arm  was  out  of  drawing,  and  her  baud 
too  small  by  several  inches.  It  was  a 
lovely  face ;  bo  smooth,  and  with  such  big, 
brown  ejei>,  such  richly-curliog  lock.^  helow 
the  veil;  the  sky  was  so  blu-  and  the 
com  so  yellow.  Even  the  button-maker 
looked  at  it  with  much  couiplactncy, 
though  he  said  he  was  no  judge  of  kuch, 
things.  In  his  heart  he  marvelled  at  the 
strange  developement  of  the  Fellowes  stock, 
and  supposed  it  was  the  Mild  may  blood 
—Marianne's  father,  the  Baptist  minister, 
had  published  a  book  on  the  Prophets,  and 
was  considered  a  light  in  bis  connexion. 

It  is  true  that  the  next  Academy  skyed 
the  only  picture  they  took  of  Sebastian's ; 
but  he  went  on  serenely,  and  had  no  fears. 
He  took  to  painting  domestic  subjects — 
pretty  babies  beginning  to  walk,  with  smil- 
ing joang  mothers  looking  on — "  The  First 
Tooth,"  •'  Papa's  Coming,"  and  such  like; 
and  the  year  following  he  made  his  first  hit 
with  theuL  Three  of  his  baby  subjects 
were  well  hung;  his  religious  one  of 
"  Christian  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,"  being 
rejected. 

He  felt  that  it  was,  as  he  said,  his  mission 
to  sweett^n  and  puiify  the  world  with  his 
talent.  Forty  years  a«o  art  was  at  a  low  ebb : 


critics  were  not  so  critical  as  they  are  now ; 
the  day  of  universal  talent,  of  hopelessly 
overstocked  markets  of  genius,  had  not 
begun.  People,  especially  women,  liked 
pretty,  sentimental,  drawing-room  pictures, 
and  Sebastian  Fellowes  su  ted  them  He 
sold  his  three  easily,  and  had  an  order  for 
more.  The  robuster  spirits  scoffed  at  his 
mild  art;  but  he  never  minded  scoffers, 
and  they  liked  him  in  a  way — even  while 
they  more  than  half  despised  him — he  was 
so  polite,  so  kind,  so  impossible  to  ruffle. 
And  behind  all  the  mildness  there  was  a 
grand  obstinacy,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  quality  he  possessed.  Self- 
belief  and  obstinacy,  these  take  a  man 
farl 

He  had  no  despairs  or  agonies;  a 
happier  man  could  hardly  be.  ''  And  so 
good,"  his  mother  said  with  tears.  **  Most 
great  geniuses  are  wild  and  difficult,  but 
Sebastian  is  so  good  1  He  never  forgets 
his  father  or  me ;  he  spends  all  the  time 
he  can  with  us ;  he  never  says  a  harsh 
word ;  he  is  as  steady  as  if  he  had  never 
left  his  mother's  side ! " 

Certainly  there  was  no  efgu  of  '*  devil " 
developing  itself  in  Sebasiiaa  Fellowes. 
He  painted  on  serenely,  and  had  his 
public,  his  admirers,  and  his  buyers.  As 
for  the  class  of  criiici  who  spoke  of  his 
pictures  as  "  the  roast  muttou  and  milk 
pudding  style  of  art,"  a  profane  description 
v%Licb  stuck  ^  he  ignortd  them  with 
generous  disregard.  He  could  afford  to 
be  abused ;  the  Ait  journals  of  the  day 
leproduced  his  *4oveiy  bits  of  domestic 
ait"  in  steel  engravings  of  exquisite  soft- 
ness, and  many  a  fair  hand  turned  the 
page  tenderly.  Every  year 'he  conscien- 
tiously produced  what  he  called  a  **serious" 
work,  taking  his  subject  from  the  Bible, 
from  Milton,  Spenser,  or  his  mother's 
favourite,  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  Thoiu  did 
not  sell  so  well  as  the  babies,  but  be  en- 
joyed painting  them,  and  felt  that  be  was 
fulfilling  his  destiny,  and  raising  contem- 
porary art  So  the  years  slipped  pros- 
perously and  calmly  on  till  be  was  thirty, 
and  then  two  great  evems  came  to  Sebas- 
tian. One  day,  as  he  took  an  omnibus  to 
the  City  to  see  a  picture-dealer,  he  found 
opposite  to  him  a  face  that  was  as  an 
ideal  to  him.  He  was  painting  a  picture 
in  which  there  was  to  be  an  angel — a 
conventional  angel,  with  large  white  wings 
and  curling  hair — and  he  had  not  hit  as  yet 
upon  the  countenance  which  he  desired 
to  depict  But  this  young  girl  simply,  even 
shabbily,  but  neatly  dressed  in  black,  with 
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the  innocent,  wistfal  eyes  of  a  child,  and 
the  milk  tints  of  exqaisite  fairness,  was 
his  typical  angeL  He  looked  at  her,  not 
rudely,  bat  with  thoughtfol  and  rather 
tender  interest,  but  only  met  her  blue 
eyes  once,  whpn  she  blashed  and  with- 
drew them.  The  blush  made  her  perfect ; 
completed  his  inward  idea  of  sweetness, 
modesty,  softness  of  character ;  and  he  told 
himself  that  be  would  see  more  of  her.  As 
usual,  Sebastian's  lucky  star  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  he  saw  her  put  her  hand  in 
her  pocket  for  the  little  purse,  which  he 
could  fancy  was  thin  enough;  a  quick, 
pink  colour — the  blush  of  surprise  and 
dismay,  not  of  gentle  confusion  this  time 
— flooded  the  pearly  whiteness  of  her  face. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  at  last,  and  looked 
across  at  Sebastian — they  were  alone  in 
the  omnibus'* —  with  an  expression  of 
despair. 

"Can  I  help  youl  Have  you  lost 
anything  r'  he  asked  her  softly.  Girls 
always  instinctively  trusted  the  handsome, 
stately  man,  with  the  kind,  friendly  brown 
eyes. 

*'IVe  been  robbed,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  quiver  in  her  voice,  which  was  not 
at  all  a  vulvar  one,  though  the  tone  had  a 
trace  of  the  cockney.  **  I  had  not  much, 
but  it  is  very  awkward — I  have  nothing  to 
pay  the  man." 

**  Don't  trouble  at  all  about  it.  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  out  of  that 
little  difficulty,"  he  said  in  his  gentlest, 
most  persuasive  voice,  instantly  producing 
and  passing  a  shilling  to  the  conductor 
with  the  word  "two," 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said,  blush- 
ing again.  "  I  will  send  you  the  sixpence 
if  you'll  tell  me  where," 

"No;  pray,  pray,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  I    Do  not  think  of  it" 

"  I  had  rather,"  she  said  quietly,  and  a 
second  thought  striking  him,  he  gave  her 
his  card  at  once.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
he  should  like  her  to  know  where  he 
lived. 

When  she  asked  him  to  stop  the  omnibus 
he  got  out  with  her,  and  pretending  that  he 
had  business  in  her  direction,  asked  very 
humbly  if  be  might  walk  with  her.  She 
could  not  help  trusting  him ;  she  could  not 


help  liking  him.  They  got  mto  talk  is  if 
they  had  been  "properly"  introdnced.  She 
was  only  a  respectable  little  working  girl, 
who  did  fine  work  for  a  baby-linen  ware- 
house, and  supported  an  invalid,  bediiddeB 
mother,  with  infinite  difficulty  and  unoom- 
plaining  hard  work ;  and  he  was  a  pore- 
hearted,  chivalrous  man,  who  would  rather 
have  suffered  torture  than  betray  a  maiden's 
trust  They  knew  each  other,  somehow, 
to  be  simple  and  good.  He  walked  throogh 
the  sordid  streets  with  little  Mary  North  to 
her  lodgings,  and  then  asked  her  respect- 
fully, and  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  lif  he 
might  come  in  and  see  her  mother.  He 
went  in,  for  she  only  hesitated  a  momnit; 
was  very  kind  and  polite  to  the  jpoor,  hatf- 
alive  creature,  who  had  seen  better  dtyi, 
as  she  kept  repeating,  and  before  thfj 
parted  he  had  so  convinced  them  of  hii 
good  faith  and  absolute  respectability,  that 
the  shy,  modest  girl  had  consented  to  let 
him  paint  her  for  his  angeL  When  she 
was  introduced  to  his  large  studio,  chMj 
adorned  with  his  own  pictures  in  different 
stages,  she  clasped  her  hands  in  delighted 
surprise,  with  an  exclamation  that  made 
him  smile  with  pleasure : 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  lovely  I     I  had  no  idea 
you  were  a  great  painter." 
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silly ;  it  is  profooiidly  selfish ;  and  yet  we 
are  bound  to  it  in  a  way,  and  can't  break 
oar  self-wrought  chains,  or  won't,  because 
it  needs  courage.  If  we  love  freedom  and 
air,  and  the  greenwood,  and  the  moun- 
tains, we  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of 
social  distinction,  or  worldly  success,  or 
ignoble  ambitions.  We  abuse  the  world, 
and  yet  we  can't  turn  our  backs  on  it  and 
do  without  it." 

"  You  might,"  said  her  cousin,  "  if  you 
wished.  But  I  don't  believe  you  do  wish. 
You  like  your  court  about  you,  say  what 
you  may ;  and  you  wouldn't  care  for  a  long 
run  of  solitude — ^unless,"  he  added  mean- 
uiglyi  "it  was  a  'solitude  k  deux;'  and 
that  wouldn't  last  a  month  with  one  so 
fickla" 

'*  It  will  never  last  at  all  with  me,"  she 
said  scornfully.  "  How  often  am  I  to  tell 
you  that  sentiment  and  I  are  utterly  at 
variance  t" 

''You  always  did  jest  about  what  is 
serious  and  earnest  to  most  women's  lives," 
began  Sir  Eoy. 

"I  am  not  jesting  at  all/'  she  inter- 
rupted. "I  speak  exactly  as  I  think. 
Why  should  I  not  f  I  have  seen  enough 
of  men,  and  human  nature  in  all  its  aspects, 
to  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  them." 
"  That,"  said  her  cousin,  "  is,  as  I  said 
before,  your  misfortune.  You  dissect  and 
analyse  so  unmercifully  that  enjoyment 
or  appreciation  become  impossible.  You 
were  created  with  a  capacity  for  both,  but 
you  have  done  your  best  to  destroy  them, 
not  caring  how  much  you  lose  thereby." 

"  That  is  the  case,  I  fear,"  said  Sir  Boy, 
looking  somewhat  regretfully  at  the  deli- 
cate, clear-cut  face,  with  its  lovely,  scornful 
mouth.  "  If  she  could  feel  more  human 
interest,  and  less  contempt,  she  would  be 
happier." 

"  r  never  said  I  was  not  happy,"  the 
girl  interposed,  "  though  it  is  only  a  word 
we  interpret  according  to  temperament 
My  idea  of  its  meaning  may  be  the  oppo- 
site of  yours,  but  that  need  not  distress 
you.  It  is  so  exasperating  to  want  every- 
one to  think  alika 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from  his  arm, 
and  moved  on  over  the  smooth  green  turf, 
towards  the  terraca 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  followed  her, 
one  with  unlimited  adoration,  the  other 
with  a  certain  bewilderment. 

« I  never  met  any  one  like  her,"  said  the 
younger  man,  turning  to  his  uncle.  "  Does 
nothing  really  please  her  t " 

'<I  dare  say  some  things  do,"  he  an- 


swered, "  if,  as  she  says,  her  way  of  being 
happy  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  oois." 

**  She  would  noir  lu^ept  the  Prince  after 
all  t "  questioned  Neale. 

''No.  It  was  the  usual  answer— 'be 
does  not  please  ma'  She  does  not  want 
rank.  Neale,  my  dear  boy,  I  still  hope  mj 
wish  may  be  realised.  She  has  nerer 
shown  a  shadow  of  preference  for  any  nun 
yet,  save  yourself,  and  I  should  feel  happy 
— perfectly  happy — ^in  leaving  her  witii 
you.  You  know  her,  and  understand  her. 
I  am  sure  you  would  make  her  happier 
than  anyone  else  I  know.  She  is  attadied 
to  the  old  place,  and  it  will  be  yours  vheo 
I  am  no  more ;"  and  he  glanced  orer  tb 
magnificent  grounds,  and  to  where  tbe 
June  sunlight  lay  red  and  warm  npon  the 
beautiful  old  Abbey. 

It  was  as  well  he  did  not  see  his 
nephew's  face.  It  had  grown  irtiite  and 
red  by  turns.  He  felt  quite  unable  to  frame 
a  syllable  in  reply. 

"You — ^indeed,  sir — ^you  are  mistaken," 
he  stammered  at  last  "  If  anythine,  Fm 
sure  Alexis  dislikes  m&  We  are  alwajs 
quarrelling." 

"Pooh,  |K)oh — ^80  much  the  better,* 
interposed  Sir  Boy.  "  Doesn't  some  wise 
man  say  love  ought  to  begin  with  'a  little 
aversion.'  Believe  me  it  ib  much  better 
to  marry  someone  whose  tastes  and  dispo- 
sition you  know,  than  some  stranger  with 
a  pretty  face  or  a  fascinating  manner,  whom 
you  meet  in  society  and  of  whom  joa 
know  absolutelv  nothing  until  you  aze^ 
together.  Comfort  in  matrimony  is  a  great 
d»u  better  than  romance." 

Neale  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile. 
"  Comfort  and  Alexis  1"  he  thought,  but  he 
kept  silent     He  was  indeed  sorely  discom- 

Eosed  by  his  uncle's  remarks.  Often  as  he 
ad  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  marriage 
between  his  cousin  and  lumself,  he  hid 
never  spoken  so  plainly  as  this. 

"  You  ought  to  marry,  and  soon,"  per- 
sisted Sir  Roy.  "  You  have  had  timeenoo^h 
to  sow  your  wild  oats.  I  am  getting  onm 
years,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  settled 
down,  and  your  children  runnfig  »bo^ 
the  old  quiet  rooms,  before  I  go  the  way  w 
all  flesL^ 

The  young  man's  face  grew  cold  and 
stem. 

"I  have  no  inclination  for  marnage 
yet,"  he  said.  "  And  Alexis  dialikes  me, 
If  anything.  I  would  not  force  myself  on 
any  woman,  were  she  as  lovely  as  Tenus. 

"Force!— force!— no  one  is  talkiDg  <» 
force ! "  exdaimed    Sir   Eoy,  petulantly' 
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<<  And,  I  tell  you,  Alexis  does  not  dislike 
yon ;  far  from  it.  Who  should  know  her 
if  I  do  notf  Come — ^promise  me  you 
will  do  yonr  best  to  win  her.  You  can 
edi  oat,  you  know,  and  live  here.  I  shall 
not  tioable  you  much.  Give  me  a  comer, 
and  my  library,  and  my  horse,  and  I 
shidl  be  as  happy  as  a  King.  Why,  you 
look  as  if  I  were  offering  you  poison  1 
There  are  not  many  men  who  would  have  to 
be  asked  twice  to  accept  Alexis  Kenyon." 

"It  is  not  that — I  feel  the  honour 
most  deeply,"  stammered  Neale.  "  But — 
I— I  was  not  prepared.'' 

"There  is  no  one  else  in  the  back- 
ground, is  there  1 "  asked  his  uncle,  looking 
keenly  at  the  young  man's  embarrassed 
lace.  "  Come,  be  frank.  Sorely  you  have 
done  with  follies  of  that  sort." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  answered  Neale, 
hurriedly.  "  Indeed — indeed  it  is  only  as  I 
8aid,a  natoraldisindination  for  matrimony." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  Baronet,  laughmg 
good-humouredly.  "That  will  soon  wear 
off,  if  you  accnatom  yourself  to  think  of  it. 
We  aU  feel  like  that  when  we're  young. 
Bat  marriage  is  not  such  a  terrible  bug- 
bear after  aU.  In  a  month  you'll  tell  me 
a  different  story.  Why,  here  comes  Bari 
with  your  luggaga  You'd  like  to  go  to 
yonr  room,  I  suppose.  We  dine  at  seven 
as  nsuaL  Youll  find  me  in  the  smoking- 
room,  if  you  want  ma" 

He  wared  his  hand  and  went  off  towards 
the  conservatories,  where  a  white  dress 
was  flattering  among  leaves  and  blossoms. 
He  had  better  settle  the  matter  now  that 
he  was  in  the  mood,  he  thought,  and  Alexis 
was  generally  amenable  to  his  wishes,  when 
she  saw  his  heart  was  set  upon  any  special 
thing. 

He  overtook  her  among  the  aisles  of 
palms  and  cacti,  which  were  like  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Kiviera.  She  turned  as  she 
heard  his  step,  and  greeted  him  with  her 
djght,  cool  smile.  •'  What  have  you  done 
with  Neale  %  "  she  asked.  '*  I  thought  you 
would  have  enough  to  talk  about  till  dinner- 
time." 

"He  has  gone  within,"  said  her  father. 
''He  looks  very  well  Do  you  not  think  sot 
He  is  pleased  to  be  home  again." 

*<Indeed,"  she  said  indifferently.  '<He  did 
not  dve  me  that  impression." 

"You  always  snub  him  and  freeze  him 
into  silence.  You  treat  him  very  unkhidly, 
Alexis,  and  he  feels  it." 

She  glanced  up  quickly. 

"  Has  he  been  complaining  t "  she  asked, 
her  lip  curling  scornfully. 


"  Oh,  no ;  but  I  could  read  between  the 
lines.  Come,  my  child,  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  moments.  You  have  been  indulged  all 
your  Ufa  I  have  denied  you  nothing  that 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  you.  Some- 
times I  think  it  has  spoilt  you  a  little; 
sometimes,  that  I  would  not  have  you  dif- 
ferent for  all  the  world.  You  laugh  at 
the  love  you  win,  and  yet  you  have  only 
to  appear,  to  win  mora  I  think  you  would 
be  happier  if  you  allowed  your  feelings  as 
much  play  as  you  do  your  intellect ;  if  you 
did  not  deny  your  womanhood  all  that  it 
has  a  right  to  exact — if " 

"  My  dear  father,"  she  interposed  lightly, 
"  have  you  come  to  deliver  a  sermon  to  me  i 
Deny  my  womanhood  1  When  did  I  ever 
do  such  a  thing  %  You  make  me  fancy  I 
have  been  wearing  a  Bloomer  costume,  or 
driving  tandem,  or  playing  a  billiard  match, 
or  something  equidly  unfeminine;  and  I 
assure  you  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  like  pretty  dresses,  and  waltzing,  and 
tennis,  as  much  as  any  woman." 

"You  know,"  said  her  father  im- 
patiently, "  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  It 
is  the  way  in  which  you  treat  mea" 

"  I  treat  them  as  well  as  they  deserve," 
she  said  indifferently. 

"  Will  you  never  care  for  anyone  ? "  he 
asked. 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows  with  a  pretty 
pretence  of  surprisa 

"I  care  for — ^you,"  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  softening  of  the  voice. 

'*Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  "I  know.  But 
that  is  not  alL  Some  day  you  must  marry 
— you  ought  to  marry — it  is  a  woman's 
lot,  you  know.  It  makes  me  very  anxious, 
when  I  think  of  your  future.  I  may  not 
live  long.  My  father,  you  know,  died  at 
forty-five,  and  we  have  never  been  a  long- 
lived  raca  I  wish  with  aU  my  heart,  child, 
that  I  could  see  you  safely  and  happUy 
settled  before  my  time  comes." 

"Don't  look  so  solenm,"  she  said. 
"  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  any  con- 
tingency so  alarming  should  arisa" 

"Have  you  never  loved  anyone?"  he 
persisted. 

"Dear  father,"  she  said  impatiently. 
"You  know  I  have  not  I  am  not  ro- 
mantia  I  never  was.  I  have  no  old  letters, 
or  faded  roses,  or  keepsakes  of  any  kind 
in  my  desk,  and  yet  I  am  twenty-three, 
and  have  been  in  the  world  since  I  was 
fifteen.  No ;  lovers  have  no  charms  for  me 
— and  marriage  less." 

"StUl,"  he  insisted,  "you  ought  to 
marry." 
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She  made  a  wry  face.  "  I  fail  to  see  the 
obligatioa     If  I  were  a  Crown  Princess — " 

**iOTx  are  my  Princess/'  he  said  tenderly ; 
''and  I  should  like  to  see  your  children 
at  my  knee,  and  to  know  that  you  were 
happy  and  sheltered  in  a  hosband'a  loye, 
before  life  and  I  had  bade  farewell  to  one 
another." 

Her  face  flashed  faintly ;  she  tamed  a 
little  aside. 

"  I  fail  to  see  how  that  coald  add  to  your 
happiness.  I  am  sure,"  and  she  laughed 
again,  '<  it  could  not  possibly  help  mine." 

''  Yes,  it  would ;  you  do  not  know,"  he 
urged.  '*  All  your  charms,  your  conquests, 
your  successes,  do  not  satisfy  your  heart." 

"I  should  get  tired  of  any  man,"  she 
said.  "  I  could  not  belp  it.  They  irritate 
me — they  weary  me.  They  could  give  me 
nothing  for  the  sacrifice  of  myselC  Mar- 
riage always  seems  to  me  a  mistake. 
Binding  yourself  for  life  to  one  person, 
promising  impossibilities  I  How  can  one 
answer  n>r  one's  feelings!  You  can't 
swear  to  be  the  same  in  ten  or  twenty 
years'  time  as  yon  are  to-day ;  one's  features 
alter,  so  does  one's  nature.  You  make 
marriage  as  commonplace  as  a  lease — but 
not  so  comfortable.  You  can  change  or 
let  your  house  again  if  you  get  tired  of  it 
— you  can't  your  husband." 

*'0h,  Alexis,"  cried  her  father  in  despair, 
"  you  are  too  provoking.  It  is  not  right, 
it  is  not  natural  Men  are  not  so  bad  as 
yon  make  out.  They  can  be  constant — 
steadfast — true." 

''Not  for  long,"  she  persisted;  "and 
not  to  their  own  wives — to  someone  else's, 
I  grant.  They  are  like  children  :  what  is 
denied  becomes  immediately  invested  with 
a  hundred  charms;  what  is  possessed 
becomes  yalneless." 

"You  make  such  sweeping  assertions," 
he  said  impatiently,  "you  class  all  to- 
gether. It  is  not  fair.  One  man,  at  all 
events,  has  loved  you  very  constantly — 
ever  since  he  and  you  were  boy  and  girl, 
despite  your  coldness  and  indifference." 

"  Or  rather,  you  should  say,  because  of 
it  Whose  cause  have  you  come  to  plead 
now  !  " 

"  Your  cousin's  ! "  he  said  abrujptly. 

She  started.  Again  that  faint  rose- 
flush  wanned  her  cheek. 

"  Nonsense ! "  she  said  sharply.  "Neale — 
why,  he  cares  no  more  for  me  than " 

"He  does.  Indeed  he  does,"  said  her 
father  eagerly;  "only  he  has  not  courage 
to  say  so,  you  treat  him  so  cruelly.  And, 
Alexis,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart. 


The  place  will  be  his,  you  know  that,  and 
he  understands  you  better  than  anyone 
else.  He  is  not  very  brilliant  or  yerj 
talented,  but  he  is  honest,  and  true,  and 
deeply  affectionate.  He  will  make  yoain 
admirable  and  indulgent  husband.  Will 
you  consider  the  matter  f " 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  laughed  a  little, 
"that  is  easily  promised.  Bat  really  I 
think  you  are  mistaken.  If  Nedeciiei 
for  me — at  all — he  has  never  given  me  a 
hint  of  it." 

"  Because  you  always  ridicule  lore  and 
declarations.  They  never  touch,  they 
only  amuse  you.  You  treat  men  joat  ai 
you  like,  and  do  with  them  as  yoa  plein, 
and  they  bow  to  your  will  and  aobrnfi 
He  knows  that ;  and  in  his  way  he  ii  prond. 
He  would  not  care  to  be  thrown  aside  ^ 
— like  the  others." 

"  I  prefer  a  man  to  do  his  own  wooing," 
she  said. 

"  He  will  do  it  well  enough  when  tie 
time  comes,"  said  her  father.  ''Bat, per- 
haps, he  is  afraid  as  yet  of  being  added  to 
the  Ust  of  those  you  have  made  ridicoloia 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  you,  Alexia" 

"  My  likings  have  generally  grown  bto 
contempt,"  she  said.  "  But  that  was  not 
my  fault." 

"  Yon  might  be  very  happy  with  Neale," 
urged  her  father. 

"  And  the  long  lease) "  she  said,  aoiiling. 
"  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  risk.  True,  is 
you  say,  we  know  the  worst  of  one  another. 
That  is  something." 

"  Then  will  you  think  of  it^  for  myaake, 
dear  child  t " 

"Well,"  she  said  reflectively,  "it  is  not 
a  very  lover-like  speech  to  make ;  bat  I 
would  certainly  think  of  it  for  your  sake 
more  readOy  than  for  his." 

"  And  he  may  speak  for  himself  some 
dayl" 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  laughing,  "he  will  not 
woo  me  half  so  eloquently  as  yoa  hm 
done.  I  think  he  had  better  make  yonbii 
ambassador — if  it  is  necessary  to  aaj  any 
more.  There  is  no  hurry  for  a  year  or  two." 

THE  FOLK-LORE  OP  MAERIAGE 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  L 

Having  dealt  with  Love  and  Conrtebip 
in  previous  articles,*  I  now  come  to  matters 
superstitious  in  relation  to  Marriage,  tj^ 
gether  with  a  few  customs  which  are  ' 

*  All  the  Year  Round.  New  Series,  vol.  xxx»x.» 
pp.  269,  274.  515. 
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of  sopentitioii,  bat  may  be  found  interest- 
ing. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  Banns  of 
marriage  have  their  origin,  like  many  of 
onr  Ec^esiastical  regulations,  in  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 
The  earliest  enactment  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  Church  is  the  eleventh  Canon 
of  the  Sjnod  of  Westminster,  1200,  which 
rales  that  no  marriage  shall  be  contracted 
imtfl  the  banns  have  been  thrice  published 
in  the  parish  churcL  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  sixty-second  Canon  of  the  Sjnod  of 
London,  1603-4  By  an  Act  of  26  Greorge 
the  Second,  cap.  zzziii.,  the  publication 
was  required  to  be  on  three  consecutive 
Sundays  only.  This  Act  was  superseded 
by  Act  4,  George  the  Fourth,  cap.  Ixxvi, 
which  provides  that  the  marriage  must 
take  place  within  three  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  banns.  Tertullus,  who 
died  240  AD.,  states  that  the  Primitive 
Ohnrch  was  forewarned  of  marriages,  and 
in  1215  it  was  regularly  established  by  the 
Fonrth  Lateran  Council 

Bev.  C.  J.  Egerton  relates  the  following 
story,  apropos  of  the  publication  of  banns : 
"I  have  heard  from  a  brother  clergyman 
an  incident,  the  truth  of  which  internal 
eyidenoe  may  be  said  to  guarantee,  inas- 
mnch  as  it  seems  beyond  the  power  of 
invention.  The  good  old  minister  of 
whom  it  was  told  uways  used  to  have  the 
book  containing  the  banns  put  on  the 
reading  desk  jost  at  his  right  hand.  One 
Sunday  morning  he  began  as  usual,  'I 
publish  the   banns  of  marriage  between 

,'  and,  putting  down  his  hand  in  all 

confidence  for  the  book,  found  to  his  dis- 
may that  it  was  not  there  1  In  his 
nervoosness,  wbUe  searching  for  the  missing 
register,  he  kept  on  repeating  the  formula, 
'I  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
— ^I  publish  the  banns  of  marriage 
between,'  till  at  last  the  clerk  from  beneath, 
in  sheer  pity,  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
saggestion  whispered  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  church,  'Between  the 
enshion  and  the  desk,  sir.'  The  book  had 
simply  slipped  under  the  cushion.  The 
result  of  the  accident  was  a  publication  of 
banns  which  I  should  imagine  to  be 
uniqua" 

Space  forbids  me  entering  into  the 
various  forms  of  marriage  practised  over 
the  "Border,"  such  as  "jumping  the 
broom."  One,  however,  I  think  will  be 
found  new  and  interesting,  and  that  is  the 
Swtch  custom  of  Marrying  by  Meal.  This 
will  best  be  illustrated  by  an  actual  fact. 


In  the  year  1867,  two  persons  left 
Dalkeith  for  Gkdashiels,  and  not  having  the 
requisite  funds  to  get  married  by  a  minister, 
they  each  took  a  ^ndf  ul  of  meal  and  knelt 
down  facing  each  other,  after  placing  a 
basin  between  theuL  Both  then  placed 
their  hands  full  of  meal  in  the  basin,  and 
mixed  it,  in  token  that  they  "would  not 
sever  till  death  did  them  part."  After 
swearing  to  this  effect  on  a  Bible,  they 
both  rose  up  and  declared  themselves  man 
and  wife.  They  afterwards  returned  to 
Dalkeith,  where  they  afterwards  resided 
as  man  and  wife,  the  marriage  being 
considered  perfectly  legal 

Morganatic  or  lef^handed  marriages 
were  at  one  time  very  common,  but  are 
now  extremely  rare.  In  some  Continental 
countries  they  may  take  place  between  a 
man  of  elevated  rank  and  a  woman  of 
lower  degree.  One  result  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  that  they  neither  raise  the  wife  to 
the  level  of  her  husband,  nor  the  children 
to  the  rank  of  their  father.  In  such  mar- 
riages, the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right  is 
given  by  the  man,  hence  the  term,  "  left- 
handed  marriage." 

The  custom  of  the  bride  wearing  a  veil 
on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding  is,  without 
doubt,  of  Eastern  origia  Amongst  Anglo- 
Saxons  it  was  held  over  the  heads  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  hide  the  blushes 
of  the  happy  lady  from  the  company.  This 
little  compliment  was  not  paid  to  a  widow 
on  her  re-marriage,  as  her  blushes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  exhausted.  This  custom 
was  gradually  superseded  by  the  Eastern 
and  more  graceful  practice  of  wearing  long, 
sweeping,  gauzy  veils. 

How  the  orange-blossom  first  came  to 
be  used  at  marriages  is  veiled  in  obscurity. 
In  France,  this  custoni  is  a  matter  of  much 
pride  and  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
testimonial  of  purity,  not  only  of  the  bride 
herself,  but  of  integrity  and  morality  in  the 
character  of  her  rehttives. 

In  the  province  of  Franche  Comt^,  to  wear 
the  orange-blossom  is  considered  a  sacred 
right,  obtained  by  undoubted  character,  and, 
as  such,  proudly  maintained.  Should  any  act 
of  imprudence  in  early  life,  implying  even 
a  suspicion  of  taint  upon  the  honour  of 
the  maiden,  be  known,  the  use  of  the 
orange-blossom  is  sternly  forbidden. 

In  almost  every  village  or  small  town 
in  France,  the  bride  entitled  to  wear  the 
crown  of  orange-blossom  has  this  beautif  al 
certificate  of  her  purity  either  framed  or 
placed  under  a  glass  shade ;  and  it  is  re- 
ligiously preserved,  if  possible,  even  through 
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generations,  as  an  indisputable  testimonial 
of  undoubted  character. 

In  Germany,  the  duties  of  the  brides- 
maid have  just  a  tinge  of  superstition  about 
them.  It  is  one  of  their  duties  on  the 
morning  of  the  marriage  day  to  carry  to  the 
bride  a  myrtle  wreath,  for  which  they  had 
subscribed  on  the  previous  evening.  This 
they  place  on  her  head,  and  at  night 
remove  it»  when  it  is  placed  in  the  bride's 
hand,  she  being  at  the  time  blindfolded. 
The  bridesmaidB  then  dance  around  her, 
while  she  endeavours  to  place  the  wreath 
on  one  of  their  heads.  Whoever  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  thus  decorated  will,  it 
is  believed,  be  herself  a  wife  before  another 
year  has  passed  away. 
.  In  removing  the  bridal  wreath  and  veil, 
the  bridesmaids  are  careful  to  throw  away 
every  pin,  or  the  bride  will  be  overtaken 
by  misfortune ;  while  any  unwary  brides- 
maid who  retains  one  of  these  useful  little 
articles^  will  materially  lessen  her  chances 
of  "getting  oflf." 

Like  many  other  German  superstitioni, 
this  has  found  its  way  into  Engbmd,  though 
it  has  not  yet  become  a  general  beUei 

Throwing  an  old  slipper  after  a  bride 
and  bridegroom,  when  starting  on  their 
honeymooUi  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
origin  from  a  Jewish  custom,  and  signifies 
the  obedience  of  the  wife  as  well  as  the 
supremacy  of  the  husband.  A  shoe  is 
thrown  for  luck  on  other  occasions  besides 
a  marriage.    Ben  Jonson  says  : 

Harl  after  me  an  old  shoe, 
I'll  be  merry,  whatever  I  do. 

It  is  related  that,  many  years  ago,  when 
lotteries  were  permitted,  the  custom  of 
throwing  a  shoe,  taken  from  the  left  foot, 
after  persons  was  practised  for  good  luck. 
This  custom  has  existed  in  Norfolk  and 
other  counties  from  time  immemorial,  not 
only  at  weddings,  but  on  all  occasions 
where  good  luck  is  required. 

A  cattle  dealer  required  his  wife  to 
"trull  her  left  shoe  after  him"  when  he 
started  for  Norwich  to  purchase  a  lottery 
ticket.  As  he  drove  off  on  his  errand,  he 
looked  round  to  see  if  his  wife  had  per- 
formed the  charm,  and  received  the  snoe 
in  his  face  with  such  force  as  to  black  his 
eyes.  He  went  and  bought  his  ticket, 
which  turned  up  a  prize  of  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  always  attributed  his  luck 
to  the  extra  dose  of  shoe  which  he  got 
The  custom  as  it  originally  existed  is 
dying  out,  for,  whereas  our  forefathers 
threw  old  shoes  after  the  wedding  equi- 
page, we,    in  this  more   luxurious  age, 


purchase  new  white  satin  slippetB  fot  the 
purpose. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  may  be  tnoed 
from  the  words  in  Psalm  cviiL,  "Onr 
Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  meaning 
thereby  that  success  should  attend  tbe 
methods  used  to  subdue  the  Edomiie&.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  Bapet- 
stitiouB  custom  has  arisen  from  thii  oon- 
struction  of  these  words. 

This  brings  me  to  a  very  interestbg  pui 
of  ike  ancient  marriage  ceremony,  wliidi 
makes  one  long  to  have  been  a  pinoQ  k 
the  da^s  gone  by.  I  refer  to  the  Ids 
once  given  by  the  clergyman  after  tying 
the  nuptial  knoi  This  kiss  in  the  dmicli 
is  enjoined  by  both  the  York  IGsoI 
and  the  Sarum  Manual  It  is  expmsly 
mentioned  in  the  following  Hne  ixm  the 
old  play  of  The  Insatiate  CoQnte8i,bj 
Marston :  "  The  kisse  thou  gaVst  me  k 
the  church  here  take."  That  tUs  luhHa 
was  not  always  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Ifinkts 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote: 

*''I  notice,'  said  a  clergyman's  wi&  to 
her  husband,  '  that  it  is  no  longer  {aahioQ- 
able  for  the  minister  to  kiss  the  bride  it 
the  wedding  ceremony.' 

**  <  Yes,'  sadly  responded  the  good  sum, 
( many  of  the  pleasant  features  oonnaoked 
with  we  weddmg  ceremony  have  been  dis- 
carded, and ' 

<y  What's  that)'  demanded  hit  wiie 
ominously. 

"'I  mean — I  mean,'  he  stammered, 
'  that  the  senseless  custom  of  kisoDg  &6 
bride  should  have  been  abolished  long 
ago.' 

" '  Oh  r  replied  the  mollified  wife,  r^ 
suming  her  paper." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
word  "honeymoon"  is  derived  firomifi 
ancient  Teutons,  and  means  the  drinknig 
for  thirty  days  after  marriage  of  inethe#>t 
mead,  or  hydromel,  a  kind  of  wine  wmt 
from  honey.  Attila,  a  celebrated  King  of 
the  Huns,  who  boasted  of  the  appelUtion, 
"The  Scourge  of  God,"  is  said  to  luve 
died  on  his  nuptial  night  from  ao  vjor 
common  effusion  of  blood,  brought  on  bj 
indulj^g  too  freely  in  hydrooiel  at  bu 
weddingfeast.  The  term  "honeymoon"  no^ 
signifies  the  first  month  after  maitim^ 
so  much  of  it  as  is  spent  from  homa  tFonn 
Tobin,  in  The  Honeymoon,  thus  refen 
to  it: 

This  truth  is  manifest— a  gentle  ^f®  ,  , 
Is  still  the  sterling  oomf ort  of  msn^  luo ; 
To  fools  a  torment,  but  a  hating,  boon 
To  those  who  wisely  keep  their  honeymoon. 
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Johnson  describes  it  as  "  the  first  month 
after  marriage,  when  there  is  nothing  but 
tenderness  and  pleasure;"  and  Addison 
Bays,  ''A  man  should  keep  his  finery 
for  the  latter  season  of  marriage,  and  not 
begin  to  dresa  till  the  honeymoon  is  over." 

In  Alsace  and  some  places  round  about 
there  still  exists  a  traditional  usage, 
evidently  a  relic  of  ruder  times,  that  at  tiie 
eloseof  die  morriagefeastthe bride  shall  give 
one  of  her  garters  to  the  bridegroom's  best 
man,  who  forthwith  divides  it  into  small 
pieces,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the 
guests.  In  some  manner  the  incident  is 
aaaociated  with  good  luck,  but  how  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  bride  always  pro- 
vides herself  with  a  new  and  splendid  pair 
of  garters  for  the  occasion. 

I  now  oome  16  a  more  matter-of-fact 
part  of  my  subject,  the  giving  of  presents 
at  weddings.  Phi  money,  as  a  lady's 
dowry,  had  its  origin  with  the  introduction 
of  pins,  which  were  so  enensive  and 
withal  BO  necessary  to  a  lady's  comfort, 
that  a  Be)parate  allowance  was  made  to  her 
for  their  purchase.  The  amount  of  the 
pin  money  formed  at  one  time  an  item  in 
the  wedding  contracts  of  the  rich.  Pins 
were  first  mtroduced  prior  to  the  year 
1347,  when  twelve  thousand  were  delivered 
from  the  Boyal  wardrobe  for  the  use  of 
Princess  Joan,  and  in  the  year  1400,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  purchased  of  Jehan  de 
Breconnier,  EspingUer,  of  Paris,  several 
thonsand  long  and  short  pins,  beside  five 
hondred  ''  de  la  fa9on  d'Angleterre."  In  the 
fonrteenth  century,  makers  were  only 
allowed  to  sell  their  commodity  openly  on 
the  two  ffrcAt  feast  days  of  the  year,  and 
ladies  and  dty  dames  flocked  to  the  depots 
to^  buy  them,  having  first  been  provided 
with  <<pin  money"    by  their  husbands. 

Andendy  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  pat  into  a  purse  or  plate,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride 
on  the  wedding  night;  a  custom  com- 
mon to  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the 
Bomans,  and  which  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  and  many 
Eastern  nations.  It  was  changed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
for  the  Morgengabe,  or  morning  present, 
Ae  bride  having  the  privilege,  the  morning 
after  marriage,  of  asking  for  any  sum  of 
money  or  any  estate  m  her  husband's 
possession  that  she  pleased,  and  which 
co'ild  not,  in  honour,  be  refused  by 
him.  Something  of  the  same  kind  pre- 
vuled  in   Engknd   under  the  name   of 


the  "Dow,"  or  endowment  pursa  A  trace 
of  this  is  still  kept  up  in  rural  Cumber- 
land, where  the  bride^oom  provides  him- 
self with  gold  and  silver,  and  when  the 
service  reaches  the  point,  "with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  he  takes  up 
the  money,  hands  the  clergyman  his  fee, 
and  pours  the  rest  into  a  handkerchief, 
which  is  held  by  the  bridesmud  for  the 
bride  When  Glovis  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Clotilde,  he  offered  by  his  proxy  a 
sou  and  a  dernier,  which  became  the  mar- 
riage offering,  by  law,  in  France;  and  to 
this  day  pieces  of  money  are  given  to  the 
bride,  varying  only  in  value  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  parties. 

From  some  oldplaysitappears  that  knives 
were  formerly  part  of  the  accoutrement 
of  an  English  as  well  as  of  a  German  bride. 
The  practice  of  wearing  such  articles  and 

fmrses  was  pretty  general  among  European 
adies  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Wedding  knives  were  presented,  among 
other  lurticles  of  a  domestic  character. 
Amonsst  the  Norwegians,  in  Pagan  times, 
the  bnde's  wedding  outfit  included  a  sword, 
an  axe,  and  a  shield,  with  which  to  defend 
herself  against  any  attack  of  her  liege  lord. 
When  Kolf,  King  of  Norway,  and  Eric's 
daughter  were  married,  they  sat  throned 
in  state,  whilst  the  King's  courtiers  passed 
before  them  and  deposited  offerings  of 
oxen,  sheep,  sucking-pigs,  horses,  geese, 
and  other  Uve  stock.  Formerly,  amongst 
poor  people,  there  existed  a  custom  of 
having  Penny  Weddings,  at  which  the 
guests  cave  a  contribution  towards  the 
feast  and  to  endow  the  bride.  These,  how- 
ever, were  reprobated  by  the  straiter-laced 
sort  as  leading  to  disorder  and  licentious- 
ness, but  it  was  found  impossible  altogether 
to  suppress  them.  All  that  could  be  done 
was  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  amount 
allowed  to  be  given ;  in  Scotland,  the  limit 
was  fixed  at  five  shillings.  The  custom  is 
not  quite  obsolete  at  the  present  day, 
though  it  is  only  practised  in  places  far 
removed  from  the  "busy  hum."  It  is 
from  customs  such  as  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  that  our  present  elaborate  system 
of  giving  presents  at  weddings  has  sprung, 
customs  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
dark  ages. 

With  our  forefathers,  a  great  deal  de- 
pended on  the  day  and  the  month  whether 
a  marriage  would  be  happy  or  not  For 
instance,  they  believed  in  the  silly  saw — 

Marry  in  May, 
Rue  for  aye, 

a    superstition    to    which    some    andent 
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n^iitetB,  including  Ovid,  gave  credence. 
It  was  also  believed  in  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  more  modem  times,  for  we  find 
that  he  harried  home  from  the  Continent 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Mr.  Lockhart  taking  place  in  the  "  un- 
lucky month."  Why  May  should  be  con- 
sidered an  unfavourable  time  for  entering 
into  the  happiest  and  most  sacred  of  human 
relationships  is  not  at  all  clear ;  but  though 
we  laugh  at  the  notion,  it  still  has  its 
weight,  as  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  month  in  which  fewest  marriages  are 
contracted. 

A  beautiful  wedding  custom  prevails  now, 
and  has  for  centuries  existed,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Tyrol.  When  a  maiden  is  about  to  be 
married,  before  she  leaves  the  parental  roof 
to  go  to  the  church,  her  mother  hands  to 
her  a  handkerchief  termed  the  "tear 
kerchief."  It  is  made  of  newly-spun  linen, 
and  has  never  been  used.  With  this  the 
bride  dries  away  her  tears  when  she  leaves 
her  father's  home,  and  while  she  stands  at 
the  altar.  After  the  marriage  is  over,  and 
the  bride  has,  with  her  husband,  entered 
her  new  home,  she  carefully  folds  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  places  it,  unwashed,  in 
her  linen-closet,  where  it  remains  un- 
touched until,  old  and  wrinkled,  the  bride 
of  long  ago  falls  asleep  in  that  rest  which 
knows  no  earthly  awakening.  Then  the 
"  tear  kerchief "  is  taken  from  its  place, 
and  spread  over  the  placid  face  of  the  dead. 
The  custom  is  both  simple  and  beautiful, 
savouring  of  the  homely  life  of  the  people 
with  whom  it  finds  favour. 

The  Japanese  are  extremely  super- 
stitious, and  have  innumerable  signs  and 
tokens  by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct 
and  beliefs.  At  a  marriage  ceremony 
neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  wears  any 
clothing  of  a  purple  colour,  lest  their 
marriage  tie  be  soon  loosed,  as  purple  is  the 
colour  most  liable  to  fade.  Every  nation 
has  its  superstitions  on  this  subject,  and 
strangely  enough,  while  other  beliefs  have 
died  out,  and  are  forgotten,  these  remain  to 
us,  some  vdth  almost  their  original  force. 

Half  a  century  ago  a  Welsh  writer,  de- 
scribing a  marriage  in  the  Principality, 
said  :  **  111  may  it  befall  a  traveller  who  bas 
the  misfortune  of  meeting  a  Welsh  wedding 
on  the  road.  He  would  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  com- 
pany of  lunatics  escaped  from  their  con- 
finement. It  is  the  custom  of  the  whole 
party  who  are  invited,  both  men  and 
women,  to  ride  full-speed  to  the  church 
porch,  and  the  person  who  arrives  there 


first  has  some  privilege  or  diatinctio&  it 
the  marriage  feast.  To  this  important 
object  all  minor  conaiderationB  give  waj. 
The  stranger  will  be  fortunate  if  heeicape 
being  overthrown  by  an  onset,  the  occasioB 
of  which  puts  out  of  sight  that  urbadtyio 
generally  characteristic  of  the  people." 

Another  custom  that  has  very  often  beeo 
described, was  knownas the  ''Bidding."  The 
"bidder"  in  former  times  was  a  person  of  a 
respectable  and  popular  character,  poaseited 
of  much  eloquence,  considerable  tcdent,  and 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  native  mirtliazui 
rustic  humour.  At  the  castles  of  Uiepdn- 
cipal  chieftains  his  constant  ambition  wag 
to  arrive  just  at  dinner  time,  when  the 
lord  and  his  retainers  were  found  assem- 1 
bled  in  the  great  hall,  in  high  ^ts.  I 
Then  rattling  his  bdton  against  the  floor  to  | 
procure  attention,  and  dropping  a  gncefol 
bow,  he  began  his  harangue. 

There  was  generally  a  prescribed  fom 
adapted  to  these  purposes ;  but  the  ontci 
indulged  in  occasional  deviations  from  the 
beaten   track,  displaying    Iiis   talents  in 
mirthful  sallies  and  humorous  parodies  od 
celebrated  passages  from  favourite  aathon. 
If  the  parties  were  of  the  lower  order  in 
society,  he  gave  their  pedigree  with  affeetel 
gravity ;  drew  up  a  mock  history  of  their 
exploits,  and  of  their  brave  and  generoui 
actions;  expatiated  on  their  penonal ex- 
cellences, and  on  the  good  qualities  of  tbeb 
ancestors ;  descanted  on  the  joys  of  nutn- 
mony,  and  the  miseries  of  celibacy  jan^ 
when  he  imagined  that  he  had  succeeded  is 
putting  his  audience  into  good  humoor,  he 
returned  with  great  address  to  his  subject, 
applied  himself  successively  to  the  principal 
persons    present,    and    endeavoured  to 
extract  a  promise  from  them,  which,  whep 
obtained,   was  regularly  entered  on  Ws 
tablets.    His  reputation  as  an  orator,  aod 
his  reward  as  a  bidder,  depended  on  the 
success  of  his  eloquence  and  on  the  nnmbei 
of  promises  which  he  obtained.    When 
his  oration  was  closed,  the  "hirlw,  or 
silver-tipped  horn,  was  put  into  hie  htxiw, 
foaming  with  ale  or  sparkling  with  Tsm- 
He  thanked  his  audience  for  their  friendly 
attention,  drank  their  healths,  and  with  a 
bow  modestly  retired.  , 

On  the  morning  of  the  nuptial  dsy,  jw 
bride  and  bridegroom,  privately  Biumf^ 
by  their  particular  friends,  repaired  w 
church  at  an  early  hour,  when  the  c^ 
mony  was  pei^ormed,  and  their  title  to  in 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happinese  utfertw 
in  the  usual  records.  ,  o. 

On  their  return  the   bride  and  me- 1 
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groom  sepaiated,  and  repaired  to  the 
manaians  of  their  respectiye  friends.  In 
the  great  hall  they  made  their  appearance 
to  receive  the  congratolationa  of  their 
viritora  Considerable  address  was  requi- 
site, in  order  to  recollect  the  names  and 
make  proper  enquiries  after  the  families  of 
each  particular  visitor,  and  when  the  youth 
or  the  inexperience  of  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom rendered  them  unequal  to  the  task, 
they  were  assisted  by  friends  of  maturer 
yeare,  who  refreshed  their  memories  and 
guided  their  erring  judgements. 

The  names  of  the  visitors  were  entered 
by  a  proper  person  in  a  book  provided  for 
the  occasion,  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  visit  might  be  returned,  and 
the  amount  of  whatever  compliment  they 
left  might  be  faithfully  restored  whenever 
it  should  appear  to  be  required.  The 
tokens  of  friendship,  or  of  neighbourly 
benevolence,  which  they  (determined  to 
bestow  were  deposited  on  a  large  silver 
dish  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  a  lesser 
degree  this  ancient  custom  is  kept  up  to 
the  present  day  in  the  less  frequented  parts 
of  the  Principality. 

The  ''-Bidder"  ceased  his  avocation  long 
ago,  but  as  late  as  the  present  decade  an- 
nouncements have  appeared  in  the  Welsh 
newspapers,  intimating  that  certain  per- 
sons intended  taking  upon  themselves  the 
conjugal  yoke,  and  would  thankfully  re- 
ceive any  offerings  that  might  be  forwarded 
for  their  acceptance.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  a  modern  "  bidding  "  notice : 

'*  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial 
state  on  Thursday,  the  seventeenth  day  of 
July  next,  we  are  encouraged  by  our 
friends  to  make  a  bidding  on  the  occasion, 
the  same  day,  at  the  Butchers'  Arms, 
Cannarthen,  when  and  where  the  favour 
of  your  good  and  agreeable  company  is 
humbly  solicited ;  and  whatever  donation 
you  may  be  pleased  to  confer  on  us  then 
will  be  thankfully  received,  warmly  acknow- 
ledged, and  cheerfully  repaid  whenever 
called  for,  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  your 
most  obedient  servants,  John  Jones,  Mary 
Evans." 

Of  all  the  curious  marriage  customs  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
having  been  indulged  in,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  curious  is  that  which  at  one  time 
(not  very  far  distant)  prevailed  in  Scotland 
to  an  almost  universal  degree,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out 
was  called  "Creeling  the  bridegroom." 
How,  or  when,  or  where  it  first  originated 
is  lost  completely  in  the  mists  of  obscurity ; 


but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert 
that  when  first  practised,  superstition  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  village 
of  Galashiels  was  as  follows :  Early  in  the 
day  after  the  marriage,  those  interested  in 
the  proceeding  assembled  at  the  house  of 
thenewly  wedded  couple,  bringing  with  them 
a  *'  creel"  or  basket,  which  they  filled  with 
stones.    The  young  husband,    on   being 
brought  to  the  door,  had  the  creel  firmly 
fixed  to  his  back,  and  with  it  in  this  posi- 
tion had  to  run  the  round  of  the  town,  or 
at  least  the  chief  portion  of  it,  followed  by 
a  number  of  men  to  see  that  he  did  not 
drop  his  burden;  the  only  condition  on 
which  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  being,  that 
his  wife  should  come  after  him  and  kiss 
him.    As  relief  depended  altogether  upon 
the  wife,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that 
the  husband  did  not  need  to  run  more  than 
a  few  yards ;  but  when  she  was  more  than 
ordinarily  bashful,  or  wished  to   have  a 
little  sport  at  the  expense  of  her  lord 
and  master — which  it  may  be  supposed 
would  not  unfrequently  be  the  case — ^he 
had  to  carry  his  load  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    This    custom    was   very    strictly 
enforced,  and  the  person  who  was  last 
creeled  had  charge  of  the  ceremony,  and  he 
was  naturaUy  anxious  that  no  one  should 
escapa     The  practice,  as  far  as  Galashiels 
was  concerned,  came  to  an  end  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  with  the  person  of  one 
Robert  Young,  who,  on  the  ostensible  plea 
of  a  ''sore  back,"  lay  abed  all  the  day 
after  his  marriage,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  get  up  and  be  creeled.     He  had,  it  may 
be    added    in    extenuation,    been    twice 
married  before,  and  had  on  each  occasion 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  being  creeled, 
and  now,  no  doubt,  felt  that  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  creeling. 
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Ever  since  they  were  named  by  Captain 
Cook,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  been  rapidly  losing 
thefr  population.  This  sad  fact  is  a  proof 
that  Nature  does  not  pay  us  out  all  at 
once ;  she  mostly  gives  long  credit,  and 
then,  when  the  debt  is  forgotten,  exacts 
not  only  the  old  principal,  but  a  terrible 
amount  of  interest  to  boot  The  present 
Sandwich  Islanders  would,  I  believe,  com- 
pare favourably  in   morals  with  average 
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Europeans;  yet  the  dwindling  away 
has  till  now  gone  on  at  a  pace  which 
threatens  total  extinction  in  very  few 
generations.  Why)  Because  since,  in 
1789,  nine  years  after  Cook's  visit,  the 
American  sloop  Pandora  anchored  o£f 
Maui,  English  and  American  whalers  made 
the  islands  a  house  of  call,  with  results 
which,  till  the  missionaries  gained  a  real 
and  wholesome  influence,  were  disastrous 
to  the  native  population.  It  has  been  a 
case  of  natural  selection.  . 

Jack  and  Jonathan,  off  a  long  voyage 
in  the  South  Seas,  behaved  as  they  would 
in  Batcliff  Highway,  or  Wapping,  or  the 
Bowery.  The  only  difference  was  that 
they  lurought  their  drink  with  them,  and 
raw  rum  is  a  very  different  drink  from 
kawa.  Those  among  us  whose  constitu- 
tions were  least  able  to  resist  alcoholic 
poisoning  have,  throughout  our  islands 
and  especiaUy  in  their  most  alcoholised 
district^  been  gradually  killed  o£  The 
remainder  are  more  or  less  proof  against 
it ;  some  sadly  less,  as  doctors  and  magis- 
trates can  testify;  but  still  the  least  fortified 
of  them  has  immeasurably  more  stamina — 
power  of  standing  against  the  diseases 
brought  on  by  drink — than  a  Kanaka 
(South  Sealslander),  noneof  whoseancestors 
had  ever  tasted  spirits. 

The  same  of  other  diseases.  We  are  not 
quite  proof  against  measles  or  smaUpox ; 
but,  despite  occasional  sporadic  outbursts, 
these  and  other  diseases  don't  cut  us  down  as 
the  Black  Death  did  more  than  five  hundred 
years  ago.  A  measles  epidemic,  spread 
from  a  single  case  imported  from  Sydney 
by  one  of  King  Cacobau's  suite,  swept  off 
%  third  of  the  population  of  the  Fiji  Isles; 
smaUpox  has  before  now  annihilated  a  Bed 
[ndian  tribe ;  diink  (that  vilest  of  all  vOe 
K>mpounds  known  as  **Gape  Smoke")  is 
dlling  off  the  Basutos,  the  noblest  of  the 
South  African  tribes.  No  wonder  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  should  have  been  more 
han  decimated  by  the  diseases  and  the 
Irink  brought  amongst  them  by  the  dis- 
eputable  sailors  who,  a  century  ago, 
ormed  the  staple  of  English  and  American 
louthSea  whaling  crews. 

Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders  some  of 
he  imported  diseases  often  took  the  form 
f  leprosy  of  a  very  ghastly  kind.  The  first 
^p  (taken  not  so  long  ago)  towards  saving 
^e  race  was  to  do  what  the  Jews  did — 

2arate  the  lepers.  There  is  now  a  leper- 
nd,  wholly  given  up  to  these  poor 
matures,  on  the  landing-place  of  which 
*y  well  be  written :  "  Ail  hope  abandon 


ve  who  enter  here."  The  only  non-l^ieoi 
being  on  Leper-Ialand  is  a  noble  Boiui 
Catholic  priest,  a  Frenchman,  who,  when 
quite  young,  volunteered  for  this  impiiiefi- 
ment  for  life  (for  he  never  can  be  let  ook 
lest  he  should  brin^  the  taint  wkh  iSm), 
in  order  to  minister  to  these  pooi 
creatures. 

What  with  alcohol,  then,  and  diseaieiof 
which  their  bodies  had  had  no  prerioiu  ex< 
perience,  there  is  no  need  to  lave  I&a 
Kingsley  about  "  rotting  races."  Any  nee 
would  rot  under  such  conditions.  We  lotted, 
tough  as  we  now  are,  under  the  eindesua 
oftheMiddleAges — theBlackI}eith,eodthe 
Sweating  Sickness,  and  the  Plague.  Thoce 
of  our  forefathers  and  foremolken  wlio 
were  likely  to  take  such  diseaeei  badly, 
took  them  and  died  of  them. 

Bead  the  records  of  the  Black  Deelih, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  was  for  meny  la 
English  parish  a  case  of  depopolatioiitf 
severe  as  what  has  taken  place  in  Oiln 
and  its  fellow  islands.  There  is  jnit  one 
difference — after  such  a  visitation  a  Enio- 
pean  country  soon  makes  up  its  numben; 
population  sometimes  seems  to  go  aheil 
'^by  leaps  and  bounda"  Snchaoomtiy 
has  a  recuperative  force  which  ii  wantmg 
wherever  a  race  fails  through  contact  with 
whites. 

Of  course,  the  waste  of  war  has  had  ki 
share  in  reducing  the  Sandwich  UaBdea 
from  four  hundred  thousand  (how  coqU 
Oook  count  them  t )  to  less  than  foi^ 
thousand. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  Held  i^yei 
Napoleon,  and,  coming  to  England,  got 
King  Greorge  to  give  him  plenty  of  miuketi 
and  ammunition,  this  waste  has  be^m^ 
more  destructive  than  disease.  The  oU 
battles,  even  when  they  wound  np  with  i 
cannibal  feast^  were  nothing  compared  (o 
the  wholesale  shooting  down  by  HeU's 
tribe  of  oUier  tribes  who  had  no  fireanni, 
and  who  still,  with  traditionaiy  in^ 
pidity,  stood  their  ground  against  the  new 
weapons. 

The  waste  of  war  did  not  last  longn 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but,  while  it  did  liBt, 
it  sensibly  lessened  the  population.  There 
had  always  been  plenty  of  fighting;  Jma 
Gaetano,  the  Spaniard,  who  dSscoyeredthe 
islands  in  1555,  describes  thenatiyesMeiO- 
tinually  at  war,  and  as  being  cannibals  to 
boot.  In  Cook's  time,  Kamehameba,  "the 
lonely  one,"  son  of  the  chief  of  Kona,  a  die- 
trict  of  Hawaii,  wasalready  planningtoiume 

all  the  islands  under  his  own  uoyeteig^- 
He  was  very  yooag  when  his  &thsr  dies; 
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snd  his  kimman  Kiwalao,  chief  of  the 
De^hbooring  district  of  Kaa,  coveted 
the  rich  fisheries  of  Kona,  and  came 
to  the  faneral  at  the  head  of  all  his 
warrioTs. 

''Don't  bring  so  many  mourners,"  was 
the  message  which  met  him  before  he 
reached  the  frontier. 

*'I  will,''  he  rej^lied;  and  so  E^ame- 
hameha  gathered  his  ckm,  and  tiiere  was 
a  battle  on  the  shore,  which  lasted  eight 
days,  till  the  death  of  Kiwalao  led  to  the 
dbpersal  of  his  followers. 

Master  of  Kan,  the  yonng  Kamehameha 
soon  conquered,  partly  by  arms,  partly  by 
larish  gifts,  the  rest  of  Hawaii,  and  then 
led  his  troops  across  the  sea  to  Mani,  the 
chief  of  which  had  helped  Kiwalao.  There 
was  hard  fighting ;  a  river  was  so  choked 
with  corpses,  that  its  course  was  changed, 
and  the  battle  was  called  the  fight  of 
Deadmen's  Dy ka  But  the  conquer^  were 
by  no  means  thoroughly  beatea  For  some 
time,  whenever  Kamehameha  was  in  Maui 
there  would  be  a  rising  in  Hawaii,  and  vice 
versl  Moreover,  it  was  easy  to  get  to 
Mam,  across  some  forty  miles  of  sea ;  but 
how  was  this  Kanaka  JN'apoleon  to  conquer 
the  remoter  islands,  some  of  which,  like 
Kawai,  were  sundered  from  Hawaii  by 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  1 

John  Metcalf,  captainof  thePandoraafore- 
said, seemed  to  him  theveryman  (for,  unlike 
Cook,  Metcalf  didn't  pose  as  a  god)  to  help 
him  in  his  design.  The  Pandora  bad  come 
for  a  caigo  of  sandal-wood,  in  exchange  for 
which  Metcalf  gave  nails,  hatchets,  and 
knives,  but  no  guns.  He  made  such  a  profit 
by  selling  the  wood  in  China  that  he  was 
soon  back  again,  but  this  time  Kamehameha 
insisted  on  a  ship's  boat — so  mudi  more  sea- 
worthy he  thought,  than  his  war  canoes. 
Metcalf  refused ;  so  the  night  before  he  was 
to  sail,  a  strong  party  of  Kanakas  came  on 
board  and  tried  to  seize  the  cutter.  They 
were  beaten  off,  and  the  sloop  opened  on 
them  a  murderous  fire,  and  hastily  weighed 
anchor,  leaving  ashore  a  quartermaster, 
Isaac  Davis,  and  an  English  sailor,  John 
Young.  These  two  Kamehameha  rescued 
from  Qie  fury  of  his  subjects,  and  madethem 
teach  him  the  use  of  the  white  man's  tools 
and  how  to  build  boata  By-and-by  he 
raised  them  to  the  rank  of  chiefs,  giving 
them  as  wives  ladies  of  noble  birth. 
The  descendants  of  these  sailors  still  hold 
high  rank  in  the  islands.  Queen  Emma, 
who  lately  died,  aged  forty-nine,  was 
daughter  of  the  Chief  George  Naea,  and 
Fanny,    John   Young's   daughter.     How 
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strange  that,  sixty  years  after  this  common 
sailor's  death,  his  granddaughter  should 
have  been  received  at  Windsor  with  the 
honours  due  to  Royalty,  and  should  have 
had  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  sponsors  for  her  only  child ! 

Kamehameha  was  not  long-lived;  he 
died  in  1819.  But  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  group 
of  islands,  and  he  had  opened  them  to 
trade  and  to  European  ideas.  From 
England  and  America  he  had  obtained 
ardsans,  sailors,  arms,  and  missionaries. 

In  1798  he  had  given  Vancouver  a  right 
royal  welcome,  and  tiie  navigator,  in  ex- 
change for  the  presents  whidi  the  King 
heaped  upon  him,  had  left  him  a  plough 
and  harrow,  and  taught  him  how  to  use 
them,  leaving  him  also  seed-corn  and  the 
seeds  of  various  plants,  besides  tools,  and 
iron  to  make  his  own  nails.  When  he 
next  came,  Vancouver  brought  him  a  bull 
and  five  cows,  and  a  flock  of  sheep — an- 
cestors of  the  vast  flocks  and  herds  now 
pasturing  on  the  islands.  America  soon 
saw  how  valuable  the  whole  group  is  for 
whalers  to  put  in  at  and  revictual.  Here, 
too,  the  New  York  merchants  scented  a 
good  market  for  their  unsaleable  goods, 
and  New  England  missionaries  worked, 
with  great  apparent  success,  at  the  difficult 
task  of  teaching  Christianity  to  the 
Kanakas.  They  were  specially  great  in 
schools.  Emma,  the  future  Queen,  who, 
on  the  death  of  her  parents,  had  been 
adopted  by  the  rich  EngUsh  doctor,  Thomas 
Booke,  went  along  with  the  young  people 
of  the  Boyal  fimxily,  to  the  Honolulu 
Mission  School  for  the  children  of  chiefs, 
and  got  the  sort  of  education  which,  in 
those  days,  was  given  to  the  Upper  Ten  in 
Boston  or  New  York. 

The  missionaries  did  much  good ;  they 
completely  changed  the  face  of  Sandwicb 
Island  society,  and  made  it  decent  and 
orderly ;  insisted  on  everybody  being  clad 
in  long  cotton  robes ;  made  them  aU  turn 
teetotallers ;  taught  them  the  three  Es ; 
and,  in  fact,  did  everything  except  inspire 
the  race  with  vitality.  They  could  not 
make  the  islanders  a  long-lived  breed ;  of 
the  Boyal  family  especially,  not  one  has, 
since  we  knew  the  group,  reached  the 
Psalmist's  limit  of  age. 

Kamehameha  the  Second's  reign  was  very 
short,  and  was  wholly  taken  up  with  dis- 
putes between  the  missionaries  and  the 
traders  and  whalers,  both  equally  indignant 
at  the  restrictions  which  the  missionaries 
placed  on  business  and  on  pleasure.  *  The 
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whalers  thought  it  very  hard  lines  that,  on 
landing  at  their  traditional  pleasure-hauntB, 
they  f  onnd  the  women  shut  up  like  nuns ; 
and  the  drink-shops  only  open  under  severe 
restrictions ;  and  the  power  of  hitting  out 
right  and  left,  and  "  nobbling  "  a  Kanaka 
who  objected  to  Jack  or  Jonathan  doing 
just  as  he  liked  in  his — the  native's — ^house, 
exchanged  for  a  strict  executive,  which 
really  tiied  to  punish  all  breaches  of  mis- 
sionary-made laws.  The  traders,  too,  backed 
up  by  planters,  who  had  been  settling  in 
large  numbers,  wanted  to  be  free  from  mis- 
sionary control  Freedom  meant  the  sale 
of  unlimited  gin  and  rum ;  it  meant  the 
power  of  buying  freehold  land  cheap,  and  of 
growing  sugar  out  of  which  to  mi^e  more 
rum.  Happily  the  missionaries  had  the 
ear  of  the  ELing,  and  just  managed  to  hold 
their  ground,  though  to  do  so  they  felt 
constrained  to  join  in  the  foreigners'  cry  for 
annexation  to  America.  The  seizing  by 
France  of  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  ac- 
centuated this  cry  :  ''  If  you  don't  straight- 
way put  yourself  under  Uncle  Sam's  flag, 
some  fine  day  the  French  will  come  and 
make  you  all  Soman  Catholics  by  main 
force." 

Then  the  Califomian  gold  fever,  in  1848, 

fave  a  great  impulse  to  the  annexationistF. 
lere  was  a  splendid  market  suddenly 
opened  for  oranges,  fresh  vegetables, 
cattle.  The  island  ports  were  filled  as  if 
by  magic  with  eager  Yankee  skippers,  who 
paid,  not  in  rum,  but  in  hard  cash ;  and 
the  Kanakas  were  told  that  this  was  but  a 
foretaste  of  what  would  be  the  normal 
state  of  things  if  only  they  would  be 
annexed.  The  step  might  be  taken  at  any 
moment;  for  when  Kamehameha  the 
Third,  succeeding  his  short-lived  father, 
had  got  from  France  and  England  guaran- 
tees of  independence,  the  United  States 
had  distmctly  refused  to  join. 

"We  don't  covet  your  little  bits  of 
islands ;  but  we  shan't  say  we  shall  prevent 
you  from  joining  us,  if  by-and-by  you  like 
to  do  so,"  said  the  Cabinet  of  Washbgton ; 
and  the  very  Democratic  Constitution 
passed  in  1840  by  Dr.  Judd  and  Mr. 
Wyllie,  an  eccentric  Scot  who,  having  made 
a  large  fortune  in  Mexico,  settled  in  the 
islands,  tended,  of  course,  still  more  to 
draw  them  towards  the  States. 

Had  the  third  Kamehameha  lived,  they 
must  have  drifted  into  annexation.  But  he, 
like  the  rest  of  his  race,  had  ''  brandy  in  the 
blocd,"  and  when  he  died  suddenly  in 
1854,  the  direct  line  came  to  an  end.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son.  Prince 


Alexander  Liholiho,  whose  mother  wag  & 
daughter  of  ELamehameha  the  Firii 

With  the  new  Eling  came  in  a  thoroughly 
new  policy ;  for,  in  1848,  he  and  his  dder 
brother  Lot  had  made  the  grand  tour,  ind 
had  got  thoroughly  in  love  with  monardij 
and  aristocracy.  Naturally  enough ;  for 
in  the  States — that  land  of  theorem 
equality — ^which  Dr.  Judd  had  amoged 
for  them  to  visit  first,  the  young  Lai(& 
had  found  themsdves  treated  like 
<<  niffgers."  France  was  too  busy  with  ha 
revdution  to  take  much  notice  of  them; 
but  in  England  they  were  made  a  gnat 
deal  ol  Royalty  took  them  up,  and  thej 
became  ''  the  fashion,"  as  Prince  Le  Boo 
had  been  in  the  good  old  days  of  (korge 
the  Third. 

So  Kamehameha  the  Fourth  (that  ra 
his  title)  was  dead  against  annezatioiL; 
and  when,  in  1856,  he  married  his  school* 
fellow,  Emma,  he  might  have  got  on  u 
well  as  any  King  in  the  world,  ooold  he 
have  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  as  oor 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  said  to  ha?e  done- 
deport  all  the  ill-conditioned  Falataffs  and 
Nyms  who,  drunken  and  dissolute  as  the 
crew  of  Comus,  stuck  to  him  under  the 
title  of  aides-de-camp,  secretaries,  and 
personal  friends. 

Queen  Emma  eagerly  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  of  her  adopted  father.  Dr.  Booh 
She  founded  a  hospital,  with  good,  well- 
paid  physicians;  fenced  off  Leper-Island; 
and  took  every  means  of  making  head 
against  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  oa^ra 
race.  So  long  as  her  husband  was  with 
her,  her  influence  kept  him  straight;  hat 
among  the  Kanakas  woman  has  always  been 
the  inferior  being ;  the  missionariesi  moR- 
over,  had,  from  her  cradle,  taught  the 
Queen  submission ;  and  flo  ahe  oiuy 
remonstrated,  instead  of  insisting  on  the 
banishment  of  the  King's  ''  fnenda" 

Once  she  did  insist.  The  Royal  brothw^ 
their  sister  Princess  Victoria,  and  tw 
Queen,  had  been  dining  with  the  aides  and 
secretaries.  The  ladies  had  retired,  and 
smokine  and  drinking  was  going  on. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  woman's  cry  in 
Palace  garden;  and  when  the  King 
his  broker  rushed  out,  they  found  that  an 
aide  had  grossly  insulted  the  Princ^ 
He  was  given  in  charge ;  but  ^®^' ~*^t^ 
young  wife  begged  so  hard:  "he  m 
drunk  too  much,  and  he  made  a  sad  mw- 
take;  he  took  the  Princess  for  one  or 
the  Queen's  waiting-women,"  ^|  ., 
King  would  have  let  him  offi  ''No*  ?7 
Emma,  "  his  excuse  is  worse  than  his  crm 
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Are  my  ladies-in-waiting  to  be  treated  in 
that  way  by  a  drunken  Engliahman  % " 

So  the  aide  was  shipped  next  night  to 
San  Francisco,  vowing  that  he  would  take 
Tcngeance  for  the  insult  offered  in  his 
person  to  the  British  flag. 

For  some  time  the  King  kept  straight ; 
and,  making  Mr.  Wyllie  hisForeignMinister 
and  Prince  Lot  ms  Home  Secretanr,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  stand  sponsors 
for  his  son.  But  to  get  a  Royal  god- 
mother does  not,  in  these  days,  ensure  that 
protection  of  which  the  poor  Kanakas  stood 
in  need. 

The  States  stood  aside,  annexation 
seeming  hopeless;  but  France  came  in, 
and  insisted  on  free  importation  of 
wines  and  spirits  ;  and,  as  England  would 
not  say  "No,"  Mr.  Wyllie  nad  to  giye 
way,  and,  in  1857,  to  throw  the  country 
open  to  the  fiery  deluge.  Of  course 
we  did  not  say  "  no,"  for,  though  the 
French  out  of  bravado  insisted  on  the 
treaty,  it  was  we  (and  the  Germans)  who 
profited  by  it.  For  one  hogshead  of  French 
liquor,  at  least  a  hundred  came  in  from 
London  and  Hamburg. 

Two  years  after,  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  aides,  and  Mr.  Neilson,  the  private 
secretary,  were  spending  two  months' 
holiday  in  Maui.  Neilson  was  a  sad 
drunkard,  whom  Emma  had  often  begged 
her  husband  to  get  rid  ol  It  was  an  idle 
time,  away  from  Court  etiquette;  and  every 
night  drink  and  play  went  on  unchecked. 
The  King,  well  educated  and  cultured, 
behaved  lu^e  a  polished  gentleman  so  long 
as  he  was  sober ;  but  was  Uiable,  when  drunk, 
to  fits  of  almost  madness.  Day  after  day, 
despite  Emma's  remonstrances,  he  sat  with 
Neuson  and  the  rest,  soaking  himself  with 
brandy. 

Once  a  quarrel  arose ;  Neilson  was 
grossly  impudent,  and  the  King,  with  an 
oath,  shot  him  dead.  Full  of  remorse,  he 
wanted  to  abdicate ;  but  the  people  would 
not  hear  of  his  doing  so.  Addresses  of 
condolence  poured  in;  and  he  seemed  more 
of  a  King  than  ever  when  he  had  got  from 
England  a  Bishop  and  whole  staff  of  High 
Church  clergy. 

The  Queen  went  along  with  him  in  this 
ludden  change  from  the  simple  Noncon- 
formity of  tiie  missionaries  to  Anglican 
ritnal.  She  hoped  the  interest  he  took  in 
it  would  keep  him  from  drink ;  and  so  it 
did,  combined  with  his  sorrow  for  the 
death,  in  1862,  of  lus  young  son. 

*'I  shall  die  voune,"  he  used  often  to 


say,  "  but  I  shall  outlive  hinu"  He  did, 
but  he  outlived  him  less  than  eighteen 
months. 

Prince  Lot^  whom  he  had  named  as  his 
successor,  had  much  more  strength  of  cha- 
racter than  his  brother.  Like  ms  Rreat  an- 
cestor, he  loved  to  be  alone ;  and,  on  his 
accession,  the  fool's  paradise  of  aides  and 
secretaries  came  to  an  end.  He  kept  his 
own  counsel  so  well  that,  in  1864,  when  the 
delegates  met  to  reform  the  Constitution, 
the  annexation  party  looked  for  an  im- 
mediate succesa 

Everybody  was  startled  when  the  King 
sent  down  to  the  House  a  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute for  universal  suffrage — they  had 
had  it  for  years — a  property  qualification, 
and  to  limit  naturalisation,  and  the  power 
of  voting,  to  those  who  had  been  some 
years  on  the  islands.  This  was  a  thunder- 
clap ;  but  King  Lot  did  not  stop  there. 
When  the  delegates  hunmied  and  na'd  and 
proposed  amendments,  he  came  into  their 
midst  and  said : 

"  This  matter  is  of  vital  importance.  If 
it  is  not  passed,  I  see  that  we  shall  drift  into 
a  Bepublic ;  and  you  don't  seem  inclined  to 
pass  it,  so  I  dissolve  Parliament  at  once." 

Happier  than  Charles  the  First,  he  had 
the  people  with  hinu  The  American  party 
tried  to  stir  up  a  riot,  but  failed,  and  King 
Kamehameha  the  Fifth  was  so  firmly  in  the 
saddle  that  Emma  thought  she  might  safely 
go  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  Everyone  knows 
how  well  she  was  received  by  our  Queen, 
and  how,  with  her  simple  dignity  and  un- 
affected ffoodness,  she  showed  herself 
worthy  of  ner  good  reception. 

The  French  Emperor  and  Empress,  too, 
treated  this  granddaughter  of  an  Engh'ah 
sailor  with  marked  respect.  She  spent  a 
winter  in  Italy ;  was  f^ted  in  the  United 
States,  and  conveyed  by  the  United  States' 
Admiral  Thatcher  from  San  Franckco  to 
Honolulu. 

The  sight  of  poverty,  unknown  in  her 
islands,  had  impressed  her  more  than  the 
splendours  of  Windsor  or  Versailles ;  and 
she  came  back  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
good  works.  Would  she  many  the  King  % 
No;  her  High  Church  feelmgs  shrank 
from  committing,  even  for  the  good  of  her 
country,  what  Anglicans  call  &in.  Lot  was 
so  much  chagrined  at  her  final  ref  asal,  that 
he  would  not  marry ;  and  at  his  death,  in 
1872,  the  Kamehamehas  came  to  a  total 
end.  Unhappily,  the  Queen  refused  the 
offer  of  the  throne,  and  gave  her  support 
to  Lot's  cousin.  Prince  William  Lunalilo, 
verv  popular,  but  verv  drunken.  thouRh 
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seemingly  of  such  an  iron  constitution  that 
his  orgies  were  supposed  to  do  him  no 
harm.  William  was  a  Philippe  Egalit6 
among  the  chiefs,  the  only  one  who  had 
gone  in  for  republican  institutions.  True 
to  his  principles,  he  would  not  adopt  a 
successor,  and  thirteen  months  after  his 
accession  the  throne  was  again  vacant 
This  time  Emma  came  forward  as  a  candi- 
date ;  but^  though  she  was  the  idol  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  House  decided,  by  thirty- 
nine  votes  to  six,  in  favour  of  David 
Kalakaua,  whose  large  family  seemed  to 
give  hope  of  a  fixed  succession.  There 
was  a  riot;  the  Assembly  House  was 
wrecked,  the  archives  burnt,  the  furniture 
destroyed;  everything  done  to  give  good 
Queen  Emma  the  greatest  sorrow  at  the 
folly  of  her  partisans  The  sailors  from 
the  English  and  American  ships  of  war 
had  to  be  called  in  to  establish  order. 

Last  March  Queen  Emma  died ;  and  now 
<<the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands"— 
for  one  of  his  predecessors  was  the  hero  of 
the  good  old  song — ^has  taken  a  new  line. 
Ho  is  going  in  for  annexation.  Perhaps  he 
has  a  native  Bismarck  among  his  counsel- 
lors, or  a  foreigner  whose  personal  ambition 
outruns  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  trade. 
No  doubt,  too,  the  news — we  trust  it  is  not 
premature — that  the  native  will  not  surely 
die  out — that,  since  the  precautions  against 
leprosy  and  the  stamping  out  of  other 
diseases,  there  has  even  been  a  very  slight 
increase — ^has  given  him  courage.  Any- 
how, he  is  said  to  be  asserting  a  suzerainty 
over  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Gilberts 
— about  as  far  from  him  as  California  is — 
and  even  suggesting  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
word  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  about 
the  Carolines.  Bravo,  Kanaka  King ;  the 
great  thing  is  to  ensure  the  persistence  of 
your  race.  It  would  be  a  pity  for  that 
strange  people  who  inhabit  what  some  take 
to  be  the  mountain  peaks  of  a  submerged 
continent  to  die  out;  and  if  only  their 
chiefs  give  up  fire-water,  and  listen  to  the 
doctor  as  well  as  to  the  missionary,  there 
is  some  hope  of  their  lasting  on.  The 
missionaries  have  done  a  wonderful  work 
in  the  Sandwich  Isles;  the  marvellous 
transformation  is  mainly  due  to  the  dogged 
zeal  of  men  like  Judd.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  teach  every  Kanaka  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  clothe  them  all  in  calico — 
which,  by  the  way,  has  helped  to  kill  them 
ofiP,  for,  throwing  aside  their  new-fangled 
garments  when  they  go  to  bed,  they  are 
more  susceptible  than  of  yore  to  night 
chills.     **  Civilisation  is  a  fine  thing,"  the 


Kanakas  might  say,  "  but  if  we  are  all  to 
be  sent  to  heaven  in  the  process,  it  mi^t 
have  been  better  to  remain  barbaiiang." 

FORTH. 

Not  my  own  waves  that  thunder  on  the  shore ; 

Not  my  own  wild  wind  Bweeping  o'er  the  km  ; 
Not  my  own  muaic  in  the  mighty  roar 

That  makes  its  chords  of  aU.  the  yellowing  treei; 
Not  my  own  skies  that  shine  in  gloom  and  gleun, 

Over  the  turbid  waters  in  their  strife ; 
Not  my  own  wide  horizon's  pale  gtev  dream, 

In  yon  faint  glimpse  of  the  fair  hills  of  Fi^ 
Yet,  as  two  meeting  in  a  foreign  land, 

Hailing  the  subtle  link  of  glance  or  tone, 
Stretch  eagerly  to  clasp  a  kindred  hand, 

That  pulses  with  the  blood  that  warms  his  own, 
So,  yearning  always  for  mv  English  North, 

I  linger,  hstening  lovingly,  l^  Forth. 


FROM  STRATFORD  TO  LOHDOS. 

EvEB  since  Washington  Irving  set  the 
ezamploi  the  traveUera — or,  as  tbj 
genendly  prefer  to  style  themselves,  tb 
pilgrims  into  Shakespeare  land,  hsTe  ii 
goodly  numbers  given  to  the  world  a  nooid 
of  their  sensations  and  ideas.  They  tell 
OS  what  they  feel^  as  they  stand  in  the 
upper  room,  or  in  the  lower  room,  or  in 
the  coal-ceUar  of  the  house  in  Heniej 
Street ;  or  as  they  try,  not  always  soeoett- 
fully,  to  construe  the  d(^-Latin  on  the 
monument  in  the  church ;  or  as  they  vkv 
the  thatched  roof  of  Anne  Hathawajt 
cottage,  the  last-named  being  alionneTer 
left  undone  by  Americans.  Sometimes, 
and  with  abundant  reason,  they  will  fen- 
ture  to  hint  that  the  "song  of  sixpence" 
is  a  little  too  much  sung  in  Stmtioid. 
Sixpence  here,  sixpence  there,  is  the  ay. 
By  the  way,  do  Scotchmen  ever  viat 
Stratford  f  I  met  one  pDgrim  just  toning 
his  back  on  the  shrine,  deeply  vexed  in 
spirit  on  this  account;  but  the  inflnence 
of  the  Bard  had  apparently  swayed  hii 
soul  powerfully,  for  as  we  sat  OTtf  om 
supper  of  eggs  and  bacon,  he  dropped  into 
poetry  as  follows : 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence.    Sixpence  is  the  charge. 
For  what  we've  got  to  oflfer,  sure  the  sum  is  not  too 

larg^ 
Six^nce  for  the  Birthplace,  and  then,  if  700  an 

iKolling, 
The  same  for  the  MnBenm,  just  to  make  the  eTen 

shilling :  , 

SixDence  for  the  Theatre,  or  you*ll  be  in  the  lurcl^ 
And   sixpence— what's  the  matter?— is  the  we  »> 

view  the  Church. 
And  sixpence— nay,  good  sir,  I  prithee,  do  not  cqi» 

and  swear,  ^   ,«. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  you'U  ne'er  look  on  the  HW 

elsewhere. 

I  am  not  a  great  traveller;  bat  I  don'fc 
think  you  ever  will 
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My  own  viait  to  Stratford  on  this 
occasion  was  undertaken  for  purely  geogra- 
phical reasons.  I  thought  no  more  of  the 
birthplace  of  Shakespeare  than  of  the 
birthplace  of  Podgers.  I  went  to  Strat- 
ford, simply  because  it  was  the  most  con- 
venient point  to  take  to  the  water  on 
the  river  Avon^  and  work  my  way  back  to 
London  on  the  smooth  keel  of  a  rowing- 
boat^  instead  of  by  the  ninding  and 
rattling  railway.  Before  I  started,  I 
received  many  wamines  from  sympathetic 
friends,  as  to  the  perus  and  difficulties  of 
the  voyage,  especially  in  the  part  which 
lay  between  Stratford  and  Evesham. 
None  of  the  locks  could  be  opened,  and 
the  boat  would  have  to  be  lifted  at  every 
ona  At  a  certain  point,  indeed,  we  were 
informed  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  carry 
OUT  boat  for  half-a-mile  across  a  meadow. 
Then  the  millers  were  hostile  to  boating 
adventurers,  some  of  them  keeping  fierce 
dogs  for  the  harassing  of  the  same,  and  all 
of  them  throwing  obstacles— concrete  ones 
sometimes — in  their  way.  Then  there  were 
shoals  and  sandbanks  innumerable,  and  if 
we  escaped  the  violence  of  millers,  we 
should  probably  find  a  watery  grave  on 
account  of  these. 

Our  crew  consisted  of  myself — ^promoted 
to  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of 
captain,  apparently  because  I  was  expected 
to  obey  implicitly  all  the  commands  of  the 
crew ;  a  young  lady,  whom  we  christened 
Palinura  after  the  worthy  of  the  ^neid,  be- 
cause of  her  intense  love  of  steering,  when 
compared  with  rowing;  and  a  public  school 
boy,  with  feet  and  legs  which  had  a  mar- 
veUous  trick  of  being  all  over  the  boat, 
who  was  known  as  *'  The  Infant"  Him 
we  appointed  caterer ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  ^t  he  kept  the  luncheon-basket  well 
sullied  throughout  the  voyage. 

We  launched  our  boat  below  the  ruined 
lock  at  Stratford,  so  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  passage  of  the  first  obstruction ; 
and,  bad  as  its  present  plight  is,  it  is  no 
worse  than  that  of  all  the  oUier  locks  and 
weirs,  eight  in  number,  down  to  Evesham. 
So  one  at  least  of  the  woeful  forebodings  of 
our  friends  was  correct;  but  after  all, 
the  unshipping  of  the  luggage,  the  hauling 
out  and  relaunching  of  our  light  double 
sculling  gig,  and  the  reloadmg  and  embarka- 
tion, were  not  great  trouble  to  us  who  had 
devoted  a  long  summer  day  to  the  seven- 
teen miles  between  Evesham  and  Strat- 
ford. The  portage  of  half-a-mile,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  we  found  to  be  an  imaginary 
terror,  as  was  also  the  alleged  ferocitv  of 


the  Midland  miller  and  his  belonginga. 
May  I  never  meet  more  churlish  foes  tluin 
these  ;^  nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  indulge 
in  a  wish  that  I  may  always  meet  friends  as 
ready  and  courteous  as  several  of  them 

g roved  to  be  at  certain  junctures,  when  a 
tde  help  and  information  with  regard  to 
weirs  and  sandbanks  were  most  welcome. 
As  a  rule,  the  miller's  boy  would  be  on  the 
look-out  from  a  lofty  window,  and  would 
hurrjr  down  to  lend  us  a  hand,  and  on  one 
occasion,  the  miller's  daughter,  a  most 
charming  young  lady,  left  her  angling,  and 
directed  us  into  the  right  channel. 

A  poet  or  a  painter,  wishing  to  sing  or 
paint  the  placid  beauty  of  rural  England, 
might  look  in  vain  for  a  better  type  than 
that  which  abounds  in  this  upper  reach  of 
the  Avon.  The  fuU,  even-flowing  stream, 
bounded  now  by  sloping  woods  and  now 
by  level  stretches  of  rich  pasture;  the 
sleek  and  shapely  cattle  that  saunter 
slowly  up  to  the  bank  to  have  a  look  at 
the  unwonted  sight  of  a  boat,  when  they 
are  not  enjoying  too  much  the  process  of 
digestion  to  rise  from  their  grassy  couch ; 
the  soft  green  magnificence  of  the  elm- 
tree  foliage,  the  cool  grey  gleam  of  the 
willow  branches  as  the  wind  lifts  them, 
and  the  stately  sentinel-like  forms  of  the 
Lombardy  ^plars,  rising  above  the  copses 
and  hedgerows;  the  glorious  wealth  of 
wild-flower  bloom,  loose-strife,  willow  herb, 
forget-me-not,  fringing  the  stream  with  a 
border  of  dazzling  colour,  which  shines  up 
scarcely  less  brilliant  from  the  reflecting 
surface  of  the  water ;  these  would  be  the 
leading  points  to  be  grasped  and  repro- 
duced. Then,  defying  all  the  powers  of  the 
artist,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  stUlness 
and  well-nigh  perfect  solitude ;  save  when 
passing  the  nparian  villages,  one  meets 
with  scarcely  an  indication  of  the  existence 
of  man.  The  eye  may  now  and  then  behold 
him  in  the  shape  of  an  angler,  deeply 
engaged  in  watching  the  movements  of 
four  or  more  floats — your  Avon  fishermen 
rarely  fishes  with  less  than  four  rods — and 
the  ear  may  now  and  then  recognise  his 
presence  in  the  shriek  of  the  distant 
locomotive  or  the  ringing  of  the  village- 
school  belL 

In  solitude  there  is  always  a  sense  of 
sadness,  but  with  me  the  deepest  note  of 
pathos  is  struck  when  I  feel  that  the 
solitude  has  been  made.  The  solitude  of 
the  Australian  bush,  or  of  mid  ocean,  is  a 
necessary  attribute  of  Nature's  unreclaimed 
or  irreclaimable  kingdom ;  but  in  clamber- 
ins  over  these  ruined,  (orev-stone  locks,  I 
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was  reminded  that  the  now  deserted  river 
was  once  a  busy  highway  of  trade.  Venice, 
perhaps,  is  more  pictoresqae  now  than  it 
was  in  the  height  of  its  commercial  pros- 
perity ;  but  there  still  remains  the  sense  of 
sadness  which  springs  from  failore  and 
desertion ;  and  this  I  coold  not  help  feeling 
on  the  Avon,  though  the  larks  were  singing 
in  fall  chorus,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
scent  of  the  bean-fields,  and  the  bank 
and  meadows  were  radiant  with  all  the 
hues  of  June. 

A  few  miles  above  Evesham,  is  a  noted 
hostelry,  the  "Fish  and  Anchor;"  and jost 
below  tlus,  as  we  were  being  borne 
gallantly  by  a  rapid  stream  down  a  wide 
reach,  we  were  suddenly  made  aware  of 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  terrible  shoals 
against  which  we  had  been  warned.  There 
was  a  groaning  under  the  keel  as  the  boat 
swung  round,  and  she  heeled  over  so  much 
that  a  ducking  seemed  likely.  My  com- 
panions, light  in  mind  and  body,  suggested 
that  I,  more  solid  in  either  sense,  should 
step  overboard  into  the  shallow  stream 
and  let  them  float  off,  promising  to  return 
and  reclaim  me  when  I  should  have  waded 
up  to  my  middle ;  but  this  method  failed  to 
win  my  approval  Ultimately,  by  concentrat- 
ing all  the  weight  in  the  stern  and  the  bow 
alternately,  we  allowed  the  boat  to  wriggle 
into  deep  water,  and  sculled  gaily  away. 

To  see  the  town  of  Evesham  aright,  one 
should  approach  it  as  we  did.  Once  I 
passed  through  it  before  by  railway,  and 
all  the  memory  I  bore  away  was  of  the 
square  top  of  a  bell-tower,  and  a  station 
yard  filled  with  cabbages;  but  how 
different  it  looked  when  seen  from  the 
river  1  The  picturesque  houses  slope  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  the  bell- tower  stands  up 
majestically  on  the  brow  of  a  green  hill — 
the  architect  surely  must  have  recently 
looked  at  Merton  College  tower  when  he 
designed  it — and  one  of  the  handsomest 
modern  bridges  in  England  spans  the 
stream.  The  town  is  full  of  fine  old  houses. 
At  the  top  of  the  High  Street  on  the  left 
stands  a  quaint  block  of  ancient  dwellings 
seemingly  untouched ;  and  between  these, 
running  under  a  fragment  of  the  Abbey 
buildings,  is  the  way  into  the  churchyard, 
with  its  two  churches — where  the  good 
people  of  Evesham  may  take  turn  and  turn 
about  in  doing  their  devotions — and  the 
noble  bell-tower,  or  "  docker,"  from  which 
their  births,  and  marriages,  and  deaths, 
are  duly  rung  out. 

Bat  we  must  give  topography  a  wide 
berth,  or  we  shall  never  get  on  to  London. 


Those  who  wish  to  know  anything  of 
Evesham  and  its  surroundings  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  back  to  the  "  Chronides 
of  the  English  Counties,"  and  see  wbit 
the  author  of  those  papers  hid  to 
say  when  he  wrote  of  Worcestershirei  I 
certainly  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for 
the  items  of  local  history  anent  the  funona 
battle  of  Evesham;  for  Palinura,  who  was 
consumed  with  a  romantic  attachment  for 
Simon  de  Montford,  insisted  on  trampisg 
off  to  see  the  battle-field. 

Just  outside  the  town  some  magnifieent 
turnips  were  growing,  and  these,  I  ex- 
plained, drew  their  nourishment  from  ik 
blood  and  bones  of  the  Norman  bvoni, 
who,  as  some  simple-minded  hiitoiiaos 
teach,  died  fighting  for  the  libertiei  of  the 
Saxon  churls ;  but  still  she  was  not  latu- 
fied,  and  wanted  to  see  the  spot  where 
Simon  had  stood  when  he  said  :  "  The  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  our  souls,  for  our  bodies 
belong  to  the  enemy,"  and  the  place  where 
he  finally  feU.  By  the  help  of  the  fhg- 
ments  of  the  Chronicles  that  still  clang  to 
my  memory — imagination  filling  up  the 
gaps — I  was  able  to  speak  in  an  aathonta- 
tive  manner,  and  to  satisfy  the  yoathfal 
thirst  for  knowledge.  So  ultimately  we 
embarked,  and  set  sail  for  Tewkesbniy. 

But  we  were  not  fated  to  see  Tewkes- 
bury that  day.  It  would  have  been  »  good 
day's  work  for  a  crew  who  **  put  their bicb 
into  it,"  and  this  practice  was  one  which 
did  not  find  favour  with  us.  Oar  progress 
was  leisurely  at  the  best,  and  we  should 
have  been  foolish  indeed  to  hurry  through 
such  a  lovely  country.  People  who  want 
to  ''put  their  backs  into  it"  should  go 
boating  about  Peterborough,  or  on  Ae 
Eau-brink  Cut.  Though  the  locks  are  in 
going  order  on  this  part  of  the  ri?er,  it  is 
a  matter  of  time  to  get  through  them,  and, 
as  nobody  ever  seems  to  come  up  the  liver, 
they  almost  always  have  to  be  filled  before 
one  can  get  in. 

We  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  country,  and  a  wolfish  gleam 
would  shine  from  the  Infant's  eyes  as  we 
floated  under  orchards  full  of  plam-to«8 
literally  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of  fruit,  and  now  and  then  he  suggested 
that  he  should  jump  ashore  to  see  if  da 
couldn't  "buy"  some  for  dessert;  but ^ 
remembering  the  favourite  "practice  of  yonth 
for  the  acquisition  of  fruit,  when  no  one 
was  looking,  put  a  stem  veto  on  this.  Onr 
progress,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  ^ 
slow,  but  we  couldn't  wait  for  the  next 
Justices'  sitting. 
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Thezii  agabi  the  Infant's  detennination 
to  haye  lunch  in  what  he  called  "  decent 
fashion,"  and  Palinnra's  love  of  ease  always 
necessitated  a  halt  of  an  hour  about  one 
o'clock;  this  afternoon,  five  o'clock  tea 
consumed  half-an-hour  more;  so  we  soon 
gaye  up  all  idea  of  reaching  Tewkesbury, 
and  seeing  the  Tillage  of  Eckington  marked 
on  the  map,  determined  to  stop  there ;  but 
to  our  surprise  and  consternation,  found 
that  Eckington  consisted  of  a  bridge — a 
yery  fine  old  bridge  indeed — and  nothing 
else.  At  least,  that  was  all  we  could  see 
from  the  riyer — there  was  no  house,  no- 
where to  leaye  the  boat,  and  darkness  was 
coming  on  fast.  Eckington  must  be  some- 
where ;  but  it  was  hard  to  determine  where, 
as  one  angler  told  us  it  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away,  and  another  three  miles. 
So  we  resolyed  to  push  on  to  the  ferry  at 
Twinmng's  Fleets  where  at  least  we  could 
find  shelter  and  leaye  our  boat 

The  last  of  the  locks  was  half-a-mile 
lower  down,  and  beside  it  there  stands  a 
gaunt,  ruined  mill — ruined,  that  is,  as 
far  as  its  glass  windows  are  concerned. 
The  failing  light,  the  dark  woods  at  the 
back,  and  the  tangled  growth  of  weeds 
about  the  place,  which  was  ten  years  old  at 
the  utmost,  made  a  picture  of  the  blankest 
desolation.  There  was  a  cold  wind  blow- 
ing up  stream,  the  rain  was  just  beginning 
to  fall,  and  the  prospect  of  a  six  miles'  row 
was  not  inviting.  Some  one  suggested  that 
we  should  camp  in  the  deserted  mill,  and 
this  probably  we  should  haye  done,  had  the 
wind  been  less  biting  and  the  windows 
better  glazed.  Uncanny  as  the  place 
looked,  it  was  much  too  new  to  possess  a 
ghost,  unless,  indeed,  the  man  who  built  it 
may  haye  drowned  himself  in  the  pool ;  orthe 
miller  who  worked  it  may  haye  hanged  him- 
self upon  the  crane,  haying  no  com  to  hoist. 
Now  we  did  "  put  our  backs  into  it ; "  but 
there  was  no  scenery  to  look  at,  and  the 
blood  had  to  be  kept  in  circulation.  How- 
eyer,  at  the  first  turn  of  the  riyer  another 
mill  came  in  sight — a  real,  old-fashioned, 
red-roofed,  grey-stone  mill,  in  full  going 
order ;  and  here  we  found  a  miller  who  was 
more  than  friendly.  He  would  take  care 
of  our  boat  and  carry  our  bags  oyer  to 
Eckington,  which,  it  seemed,  was  only  half- 
a-mile  distant  from  this  point,  and  haye 
eyerything  ready  for  us  for  an  early  start 
in  the  morning. 

Eckington  is  a  famous  fishing  station. 
The  first  inn  we  called  at  was  full  of  jolly 
anglers.  We  went  farther  on,  but  I  cannot 
think  we  fared  worse  in  the  hands  of  the 


ffenial  host  just  over  the  way.  We  were  a 
draggled,  disreputable-lookmg  crew;  but 
he  ffaye  us  of  his  best,  and  with  a  hearty, 
kindly  manner,  not  charged  in  the  bill,  and 
not  ''on  draught"  in  certain  hostelries  I 
know  of;  so  that  we  went  our  way  next 
morning  reflecting  that  in  some  respects  a 
yillage  inn  may  be  a  yery  efficient  substi- 
tute for  a  grand  hotel. 

From  Eckington  to  Tewkesbury  the 
Ayon  flows  through  a  flat  and  less  pic- 
turesque country  than  higher  up.  Bredon 
Hill,  which  we  fijrst  saw  before  we  reached 
Eyesham,  shows  its  huge  ridge,  now  on  the 
right  and  now  on  the  left  hand.  As  the 
masdye  square  tower  of  the  Abbey  came 
in  sight,  1  remembered  with  regret  that 
there  was  once  a  great  battle  fought  at 
Tewkesbury,  and  that  Palinura  woidd  for 
certain  want  to  stand  on  the  yery  spot 
where  "  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence  " 
did  young  Edward  to  death.  I  had  a  firm 
conyiction  that  the  battle  was  fought  close 
to  the  town,  between  the  two  riyers.  I 
explained  tbis  to  the  student  of  history, 
and  remarked  how  fortunate  it  was  that 
we  were  able  to  "  do  "  the  battle-field  from 
the  boat.  For  once  she  agreed  with  me ; 
but  perhaps  the  rain,  which  was  coming 
down  in  sheets,  may  haye  made  her  the 
more  inclined  to  accept  my  dictum.  We 
landed  dripping,  and  went  to  dry  ourselyes 
and  get  some  food  at  the  "  Swan."  We 
were  sad  at  leaving  the  lovely  Avon  in 
such  unpropitious  weather;  but  the 
Infant's  heart  was  heavy  chiefly  because 
there  would  be  no  picnic  lunch  to-day. 

Tewkesbury  is  a  charming  town.  It  is 
a  busy,  prosperous  place,  but^the  current  of 
modem  life  has  not  been  so  rapid  and 
feverish  as  to  bear  down  the  landmarks  of 
the  past.  Right  opposite  our  hotel  stood 
"  Clarence  House,"  where  Clarence  might 
very  well  have  stayed — I  do  not  affirm 
that  he  did — the  night  before  or  after  the 
battle.  The  Abbey  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  English  architecture,  and  has  been 
written  about  by  Professor  Freeman;  so  let 
the  unlearned  beware  how  they  call  round 
arches  Anglo-Saxon.  Its  grandeur  must 
strike  the  dullest  perception.  It  is  the  thing 
eyerybody  sees  in  Tewkesbury ;  but  there 
was  one  other  feature  in  the  town  which  I 
marked  particularly — one  I  have  never  seen 
noticed.  This  is,  that  many  of  the  houses 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  seem  to  have 
beautiful  gardens  behind  them.  You  look 
up  a  narrow  passage  under  an  archway, 
and  beyond  the  gloom,  the  eye  lights  upon 
a  patch  of  sunlit  ereen,  flecked  with  briUiEmt 
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colours,  and  festooned  with  Virginia 
creeper  and  vine. 

Tewkesbury  Lock  opened  to  us,  and  we 
were  on  the  waters  of  the  broad  Severn. 
Broad  rivers,  however,  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  our  peculiar  form  of  boating;  and 
this  reach,  and  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal  up  to  Stroud  were  the  least  at- 
tractive parts  of  the  trip ;  but,  on  leaving 
Stroud,  the  Golden  Valley — ^which  well 
deserves  its  name — opened  before  us.  This 
lovely  nook  in  the  Gotswolds  is,  indeed,  a 
gem.  The  bold  rolling  hills  on  either  side 
are  dotted  and  crowned  with  beautiful 
woods,  dense  and  luxuriant  in  growth  and 
brilliant  in  tint 

A  Swiss  valley  can  show — enclosing 
mountains  nearly  twenty  times  as  high  as 
the  homely  Cotswolds  —  perpendicular, 
bare  rock  by  the  square  mile ;  but  to  me, 
bare  rock  is  never  beautiful,  whether  it 
stands  on  end  or  lies  fiat  It  has  snow 
enough  for  ten  of  our  winters;  but^  to  my 
taste,  a  field  of  barley  lighted  up  with 
poppies  and  corn-flowers  is  a  fairer  jewel 
on  a  hill-side  than  a  snow-field  or  a  dirty 
glacier ;  and,  if  anyone  finds  the  stunted, 
distorted,  angular  fir  trees  in  the  Bhone 
Valley  more  to  his  taste  than  our  English 
elms  and  oaks — why,  let  him  go  there  and 
stop  there. 

Along  this  valley  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Oanal  makes  its  way,  going  up  stairs,  as  it 
were,  through  twenty-eight  locks,  till  it 
reaches  the  summit  level  at  Sappertoa 
The  locks  often  come  four  or  five  together, 
so  progress  is  naturally  slow. 

The  passage  of  Sapperton  Tunnel — ^some 
two  miles  in  length — is  the  grand  episode 
of  the  voyage.  There  is  no  towing  path, 
and  sculling  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle 
is  not_yery  efficient;  so  we  pushed  and 
punted  ourselves  along  with  boat-hooks. 
The  echo  from  the  stroke  of  the  steel  upon 
the  brickwork  rolled  along  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  our  one  candle's  fiame  was  re- 
fiected  a  hundred-fold  on  the  ripples 
made  by  the  passage  of  our  boat.  It  was 
a  new  experience,  decidedly  Stygian  in  its 
character ;  and  the  Infant  came  out  strong 
in  quotations  from  the  Sixth  u^neid.  He 
had  lunched  before  entering  the  tunnel,  so 
was  in  excellent  spirits. 

The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cotswold  is  tamer  in  its  features.  At 
Thames  Head  one  sees  the  chimney  of  the 
pumping  station,  which  is  supposed  to  take 
tithe  of  the  infant  Thames  for  the  benefit 
of  the  canal ;  but  it  gave  out  no  smoke, 
and  this  explained  the  fact  that  there  were 


but  two  feet  of  water,  and  barely  ttat, 
along  the  summit  level  A  little  faiiher  on 
we  met  a  gentleman  who  was  interested  ii 
the  canal,  and  we  learned  firom  him 
how  it  was  that  the  pumping-enginee  irm 
standing  idle. 

Not  long  ago  the  Great  Western  BaSwij 
bought  a  sufficient  amount  of  Canal  Aam 
to  acquire  what  is  called  a  contrdliBg 
position  on  the  Board,  and  the  earliest  me 
they  made  of  their  control  was  to  leave  off 
pumping,  and  so  close  the  canal  for  biiga 
traffic.  I  have  since  learnt  that,  had  we 
been  ten  days  later,  even  our  l^ht  boat 
would  not  have  floated.  Seeing  that  the 
Railway  Company  have  so  large  a  stakem 
the  canal,  it  would  appear  strange  that  thej 
should  thus  set  to  work  to  ruin  fteir  own 
property ;  but  listen.  It  is  only  pvtiaSy 
theur  property  after  all ;  and  ti^e  nOway 
which  follows  the  same  Ime  of  eoontiy  be- 
longs to  them  entirely,  so  it  is  only  natani 
that  they  should  abjure  the  half  loaf  in 
favour  of  the  whole.  A  man  will  get  ridiin 
flbging  sixpences  into  the  sea,  if  a  shilliDg 
falls  into  his  hand  for  everyone  he  throw& 
Of  course,  things  are  not  working  so  Bitii- 
factorily  with  the  other  shareholders  ui  the 
canal  Their  half  loaf  is  gone,  or  is  rapidlj 
going,  and  there  is  no  quartern  in  the  eap- 
boaid  for  them.  It  is  no  profit  to  them 
that  the  canal  traffic  is  all  shifted  to  the 
railway.  There  is  indeed  a  special  Ad  of 
Parliament  to  protect  their  intereste,  and 
to  bind  the  Great  Western  Baflwaj  to 
maintain  the  canal;  but  then  Bailfaj 
Companies  do  not  care  much  for  Acti  of 
Parliament  They  are  not  the  tenor  to 
an  august  Corporation  that  they  are  to  a 
single  individual.  To  break  an  Act  hj 
omission  is  a  very  easy  matter,  and  a  verf 
safe  one  where  a  railway  company  is  tbe 
offender.  A  public-spirited  man  most  be 
found  to  call  upon  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  intervene  ;  and  when  he  hu 
made  his  challenge  he  will  find  hio»^ 
confronted  by  an  array  of  barristers,  and 
solicitors,  and  engineers,  whom  the  railw^ 
company  keeps  to  fight  its  battles.  M 
way  companies,  it  is  well  known,  will  figW 
to  the  last  ditch,  consequently,  men  wit& 
public  spirit  enough  to  beard  them  ue  nrs. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  wJJ 
matter,  one  wul  arise,  before  one  of  tw 
finest  engineering  works  of  this  centnif 
falls  utterly  to  ruia 

Men  of  business  must  demand  of  ^ 
representatives,  on  economic  ground^  iw^ 
it  is  that  they  have  thus  Buffered  ^^ 
monopolists   to  further  strengthen  »«^ 
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podtion.  I  merely  plead  on  behalf  of  the 
ever-mcreaaiiig  body  of  townsmen  who 
prefer  to  take  their  sammer  holiday  in  a 
boat)  beneath  an  Engliah  sky,  amongst 
English  meadows.  Of  coarse  there  is 
the  Thames,  bat  the  Thames  in  these  days 
of  hoaseboats  and  steam  laanches  seems, 
as  far  as  its  favoarite  reaches  are  concerned, 
to  be  destined  to  endare  the  hamoors  of  a 
perpetoal  Bank  holiday.  A  waterway  like 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  is  indeed  a 
rare  find  to  men  who  prefer  nature 
undefiled  by  nigger  minstrels,  and  steam 
whiitlea,  and  the  cockney  ostentation  of 
barge  shanties.  To  soch  as  these  the 
crowded  river  becomes  every  year  less 
delightfal,  and  they  will  posh  on  beyond 
Leehlade  into  the  deserted  canal — jast  as 
the  cyclists  have  peopled  once  more  the  de- 
serted turnpike  roads — if  the  canal  be 
really  a  canal,  and  not  a  dry  ditch. 

Bat  while  I  have  been  anathematising 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  we  have 
floated  past  Cirencester,  where,  by-tiie-bye, 
we  stopped  the  night,  and  are  at  Sidding- 
ton  locks — five  of  them  all  close  together. 
No  more  going  up,  up,  ap.  The  descent 
had  began,  and  by  the  time  we  passed  the 
last  lock  we  had  sank  fifty  feet  and  more. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  now,  and  plenty 
of  fish  too.  An  Avon  fisherman  with  his 
four  or  five  rods  woald  soon  fill  his  basket 
here,  I  should  fancy,  bat  not  a  single  angler 
did  we  see  all  the  way. 

We  passed  the  town  of  Cricklade,  with 
its  pinnacled  charch-tower  rising  from 
amongst  the  elms  aboat  half-a-mile  to  oar 
right  We  were  now  unmistakeably  in  the 
Thames  valley,  and  now  and  then  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  river  itself.  Down  to 
IngleshamRound  House  the  country  is  quite 
pr^ty  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a 
pedestrian  to  include  the  towing-path  in 
a  walking  tour.  But  the  latter  part  of  it 
we  saw  imperfectly,  as  it  was  almost  dark 
by  the  time  we  passed  through  Inglesham 
Lock,  and  f ouna  ourselves  at  last  in  the 
Thames. 

Leehlade  is  a  quaint  old  place ;  and  one 
relic  of  medievalism  is  specially  to  be 
noted.  The  streets  are  as  dark  at  night  as 
they  were  in  tilie  reign  of  King  John. 
For  Leehlade  gas  has  been  discovered, 
Mr.  Edison  has  laboured,  and  other 
Americans  have  struck  oil,  in  vain.  Jf  the 
kindly  coal-merchant  who  took  care  of 
our  boat,  had  not  lighted  our  steps  to  the 
inn  with  a  lantern,  we  might  have  fallen  a 
dozen  times.  If  Conraa  Ney,  the  good 
vicar  who  rebuilt  the  church  in  King  Hal's 


time,  were  to  rise  from  his  tomb,  he  would 
be  only  moderately  surprised  at  the  altered 
state  of  thing&  He  would  find  no  railway 
to  perplex  him;  for  though  Leehlade  figures 
in  Bradshaw,  the  station  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  town. 

The  ancient  stone  bridges  which  span 
the  river  in  its  upper  reaches,  ^ure  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  relics  of  old  England 
that  are  left.  Leehlade  Bridge  and  St 
John's  Bridge  have  been  in  a  measure  spoilt 
by  the  rebmlding  of  the  centre  arch;  but 
Badcot  and  New  Bridge  are  untouched, 
and  with  their  narrow  pointed  arches  and 
angular  buttresses,  built  in  the  warm  grey- 
tinted  stone  of  the  district,  seem  just  what 
a  Thames  bridge  should  ba  So  indeed 
the  builders  of  me  bridge  at  Clifton  Hamp- 
den must  have  thought,  for  that  is  almost 
an  exact  reproduction  in  brick  of  Badcot 
Bridge. 

The  river  scenery  down  to  Oxford  is 
tame,  perhaps,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called 
uninteresting.  The  wooded  ridge  of  Faring- 
don  follows  one  almost  as  persistently  as  do 
Wittenham  Clumps  lower  down,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  level  green  pastures,  and  the  elms  and 
willows,  and  the  happy-looking  cattle  with 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  in 
the  shade ;  but  I  confess  that  a  landscape 
such  as  I  have  described  is  quite  good 
enough  for  me,  especially  on  a  roasting 
day. 

I  would  warn  the  traveller  who  has 
never  seen  Oxford  before,  against  ap- 
proaching it  by  the  way  of  the  upper 
river.  Surely  beautiful  city  never  had 
suchsqualid  surroundings.  Gas-works,  coal- 
wharves,  railway-yards,  are  now  our  por- 
tion in  place  of  fresh  green  meadows,  and 
it  b  almost  like  ent^ing  another  world 
when  one  shoots-  under  Folly  Bridge  into 
the  fuU  glory  of  the  Christ  Church  elms, 
with  the  river  gay  with  the  College  barges, 
and  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  grey 
tower  of  Iffley  Church  amidst  the  distant 
woods. 

We  spent  six  days  more  in  delicious 
loitering  down  to  Hampton  Court;  but 
nowadays,  a  description  of  this  part  of 
our  voyage  would  be  as  superfluous  as  a 
description  of  the  highway  between  Charing 
Cross  and  the  Bimk  of  England.  So  I 
must  have  done,  gratified  at  having  re- 
called, in  the  process  of  setting  them 
down  on  paper,  the  memories  of  many 
pleasant  scenes,  which  anyone  who 
reads  may  search  for  with  profit  next 
summer. 
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THE   OLD    "R.A." 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PARTa 
PART    IL 

Sebastian  found  it  necessary  to  have 
very  nomerons  sittings,  and  it  so  happened 
that  his  mother — who  had  come  unex- 
pectedly to  town  to  consult  a  great 
physician  for  her  husband,  who  was  out 
of  health — surprised  a  very  pretty  tableau. 
The  fair-haired,  milky-complezioned  model 
sat  on  the  dal'9,  with  drooping  head  and 
very  pink  cheeks,  her  long,  wmte,  angelic 
drapery  trailing  round  her,  and  kneeling 
by  her,  with  both  her  hands  clasped  in 
his  and  rapturously  held  to  his  breast,  was 
Mrs.  Fellowes's  immaculate  Sebastian  1 

A  dreadful  vision  of  virtue  overthrown, 
of  the  temptations  of  Babylon,  and  fair- 
haired,  deceitful  Delilahs,  passed  through 
the  mother's  brun,  and  made  her  utter  a 
kind  of  scream ;  but  Sebastian  was  not  at 
all  perturbed,  though  his  poor  angel  felt 
ready  to  sink  through  the  floor  in  innocent 
shame.  He  jumped  up  cheerfully  and  em- 
braced his  mother,  with  a  surprised  enquiry 
as  to  how  she  got  there.  She  told  hun  in 
a  few  incoherent  sentences  how  his  father 
was  ill,  and  had  come  up  to  see  the  great 
physician,  and  how  she  had  left  him  to 
rest  after  his  journey,  thinking  to  surprise 
her  dear  Sebastian ;  but  now,  really,  who 
is  this — this  young  person  t 

*<This  young  lady,  mother,"  Sebastian 
answered  with  some  emphasis,  "is  going  to 
be  my  wife.  Come  here,  Mary.  I  hope  you 
and  my  dear  good  mother  will  love  each 
other." 

It  was  very  difficult  and  awkward  for 
poor  Mary  to  move  in  her  flowing  garments, 
and  she  felt  altogether  shy  and  miserable ; 
but  Mrs.  Fellowes  was  far  too  soft  and 
sentimental  a  soul  not  to  melt  at  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  very  few  words  more  made  her 
weep  over  the  girl  whom  she  folded  in  a 
large  embrace  and  kissed,  with  the  long, 
spaniel-like  curls  tickling  her  face  so  that 
it  was  all  Mary  could  do  to  stand  it 

"And,  mother,  I  have  more  good  news 
for  you,"  Sebastian  said  presently,  when 
the  situation  had  become  less  acute.  "  In 
spite  of  the  set  some  of  the  Academicians 
have  made  against  me,  they  have  made  an 
'A.R.A.'ofme." 

•'  A.R.A."  at  thirty,  Sebastian  Fellowes 
at  forty  was  a  fully  enrolled  member  of 
the  noble  army  of  Koyal  Academicians, 
privileged  to  exhibit  eight  pictures  on  the 


line ;  a  privilege  of  which  he  availed  bin. 
self  every  year  for  more  than  twenty  yam, 
with  scarcely  a  gap.  He  was  the  "locUnt 
beggar,"  his  friends  said. 

He  took  a  large  house  in  Kensington, 
and  buOt  a  studio.  He  was  very  genetooi 
and  kind  to  young  artists  who  were  tnet- 
able,  to  all  his  raations  and  old  iriendi 
He  narrowed,  of  course,  and  hardened  roond 
a  certain  set  of  opinions.  He  was  son  to 
do  that  He  got  intolerant  and  moie  in- 
tolerant of  differing  beliefs,  of  aU  Bohe- 
mianism,  irreligion,diBrespectabiIityofaiiy 
kind — of  theatres,  of  smoking,  and  of  numj 
other  things  which  most  men  call  hannb« 
and  necessary. 

His  early  strict  training,  tbe  nunw 
groove  of  the  old  Birmingham  homehold 
had  first  shaped  his  mind,  and  it  wu  one 
to  grow  only  in  a  certain  shape.  No  one 
said  any  ill  of  him ;  he  was  a  good  deil 
ridiculed,  it  is  true,  but  that  did  not  touch 
him.  and  in  his  home  he  was  adored. 

When  his  father  died  suddenly,  lODe 
years  after  Sebastian's  marriage,  be  took 
his  mother  to  live  with  him,  and,  astomib- 
ing  to  say,  mother  and  wife  agreed.  M117 
was  gentle,  malleable,  gratdul,  defoted. 
The  two  had  one  common  object  of  ido- 
ration ;  they  united  in  declaring  Sebtitb 
to  be  the  first,  best,  dearest,  m^  giftedof 
men ;  in  admiring  every  dab  of  his  bnal, 
every  line  made  by  his  penciL 

They  had  an  album  filled  with  news- 
paper scraps  —  of  course,  all  edoffiA^ 
notices  of  his  pictures.  The  nasty  critiqQes, 
the  sneering  or  ridiculing  ones,  i(mi 
their  way  silently  to  the  wasteptper 
basket,  and  lit  the  fire. 

Mary  thanked  Heaven  every  nigbt  that 
she  had  found  such  a  husband ;  his  mother 
that  she  had  so  good  a  son.  As  for  hiiDi 
he  was  very  happy.  Mary  was  the  best  of 
wives,  and  he  was  so  content  with  hs 
lot  that  he  hardly  grieved  over  wh^ 
was  her  one  secret  sorrow — that  they  hid 
no  children. 

He  would  have  liked  a  son  to  inherit  hb 
genius ;  she  yearned  for  a  daughter  to  be 
as  blessed  as  she  was.  For  the  rest  thej 
had  no  troubles,  or  only  very  few.  Somf 
times  he  felt  as  if  he  were  rather  mup* 
predated,  that  with  all  his  efi'orto  art  wu 
not  purified ;  that  the  puWic  taste  wj 
growing  coarse  and  depraved.  Thejpf^ 
his  large  Biblical  or  idlegoricalpictiiresbji 
and  flocked  to  some  realistic,  horrible,  or 
sensual  picture — these  were  his  epithete 
for  them.  Perhaps  the  world  wonW  m 
have  echoed  theuL 
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The  papers  had  a  nasty  trick  of  sneering 
at  his  " smooth  sentimentalism/' his  ''im- 
possible anatomy/'  and  so  on.  He  only 
thought  the  world  growing  bad,  but  it 
distressed  him  a  little  to  see  the  people 
led  astray,  and  pure  art  despised.  Mary 
felt  it  too,  bat  she  managed  to  soothe 
him  at  home  with  her  boundless  sympathy, 
and  the  innocent  flattery  of  her  belief  in 
hioL  He  had  been  prudent;  had  made 
good  investments ;  and,  with  his  father's 
legacy,  was  rich  enough,  if  not  exceedingly 
sa  When  he  had  passed  his  forty-fifth 
birthday,  his  mother  died  as  gently  as  she 
deserreid  to  do,  mildly  giving  up  a  life 
which  had  been  a  tranqnU  one;  which 
had  been  lived,  perhaps,  not  in  the  highest 
air,  but  had  been  very  sweet  and  whole- 
some in  its  narrow,  guarded  sphere.  Se- 
bastian felt  her  loss  as  good  sons  ought ; 
but  he  had  a  great  consolation,  which  he 
repeated  constantly  to  himself — ^he  had 
done  his  duty  throughout ;  he  had  made 
her  happy.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with. 

He  did  not  exhibit  his  full  number  of 
pictures  at  the  next  Academy  Exhibition ; 
bat  a  rumonr  put  about  that  he  was 
giving  up,  that  he  had  painted  himself 
oat^  roused  him  to  great  energy,  and  a 
determination  to  disabuse  the  pubUc  mind 
of  80  absurd  an  idea;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  worked  so  industriously  at 
covering  his  large  canvases  that  his 
wife  trembled  for  his  health.  She  dreaded 
his  falling  a  martyr  to  the  demands  of  his 
art;  but  Sebastian's  was  not  an  exhaustbg 
Mose ;  he  had  none  of  the  irritability,  the 
restlessness,  the  fits  of  indolence  and 
despondency  that  genius  knows.  That 
genius  of  Ms,  in  which  he  himself  and 
Maryland  no  one  else  in  the  world — so 
devoutly  believed,  was  only  a  talent  dressed 
up,^  only  the  fatal  facility  of  his  youth, 
which  his  old  master — long  since  dead  in  a 
garret — ^had  decried  in  his  student  days. 
And  talent  is  not  exhausting ;  it  has  none 
of  the  maddening  [demands,  the  fierce 
contradictions  of  genius ;  it  goes  hand-in- 
hand  very  well  with  industry  and  wealth. 

"  Wliat  a  truly  awful  picture  1  Whose 
is  it — and  what  is  it  supposed  to  repre- 
sent ? " 

One  young  art  student  put  this  question 
to  another  in  the  Academy  of  only  a  few 
years  since,  as  they  paused  in  front  of  a 
vast  and  highly-coloured  canvas. 

"  Don't  you  know  1  Whose  else  could 
it  be)"   answered    the  other,  lauehinfit. 


"  The  inimitable  Fellowes,  RA.,  of  course; 
though  he  has  rather  surpassed  himself 
this  year.  <An  Allegory  of  Life  and 
Death,'  he  calls  it.  Blest  if  I  can  make 
out  anything  but  a  lot  of  dbjointed,. 
sprawling  creatures  in  flopping  drapery. 
You  need  never  ask  who  has  painted  any 
particularly  awful  picture — safe  to  find 
it's  an  B.A.,  and  generally  Fellowes/' 

An  elder  man  joined  them  at  the 
moment — a  rather  rough-looking,  grey- 
bearded  man  with  bright  eyes;  an  artist 
working  his  way  up  doggedly,  by  means 
of  the  sort  of  pictures  which  Sebastian 
Fellowes  had  always  denounced. 

« Don't  talk  so  loud,  you  fellows  1"  he 
said,  tapping  one  of  them  on  the  shoulder. 
"  I  saw  the  painter  of  this  lovely  acre  of 
canvas  close  by  just  now.  He  generally 
haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  his  works  of 
art ;  and  your  remarks  might  be  painful" 

"  But  surely  a  picture  exhibited  publicly 
on  the  line  is  public  property ;  and  I 
shouldn't  have  thought,  Mr.  Murray,  that 
you  would  be  so  very  tender  over  old 
fellowes.  Aren't  you  and  he  at  daggers 
drawn  I " 

''Ay  !  But  somehow  I've  a  sort 
of  compassion  for  him ;  this  exhibition 
is  rather  pathetic  to  me.  He  has  got  so 
hopelessly  past  his  age,  and  he  goes  on 
believing  in  himself  and  thinking  that 
others  do  so  too ;  besides,  he's  really  a  good 
sort  of  worthy  soul,  and  he  looks  haggard 
and  altered.  He's  lost  all  his  complacent 
dignity.  Some  one  says  that  his  wife  died 
after  a  long  illness,  while  he  was  painting 
that  poor  old  daub— that  figure's  taken 
from  her,  they  say." 

The  thjree  moved  on  talking.  They  did 
not  notice  a  tall  man,  who  leant  on  the 
rail  near  the  big  picture,  with  his  head 
down.  A  good  many  people  might  have 
failed  to  recognise  Sebastian  Fellowes, 
once  so  sleek,  prosperous,  stately ;  he  had 
grown  thin,  grey,  haggard-looking,  all  at 
once.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  discovery 
that  his  wife — ^his  other  self,  his  Mary,  who 
adored  him  and  who  was  to  him  the  pearl 
of  all  womankind,  in  spite  of  her  fifty 
years  and  faded  prettiness,  in  spite  of 
her  grey  hairs  and  the  altered  lines  of  her 
once  plump  and  comely  figure — that  she 
was  marked  out  for  death ;  that  a  few  short 
years  at  most,  perhaps  months,  of  growing 
torture  would  end  the  happy  communion 
between  them,  unspoilt^  undisturbed  for 
almost  thirty  years,  which  seemed  but  a 
day  for  the  love  they  bore  each  other ; 
this    knowledge,    the    cruel    tragedy    of 
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swiftly  overtaking  Fate,  crushed  all  the 
happiness  out  of  the  husband's  life,  and 
brought  suddenly  upon  him  the  certainty 
of  a  hopeless  woe.  He  kept  it  to  himself, 
as  a  man  must  when  the  woman  is  to  be 
spared;  he  was  cheerful,  hopeful  to  her, 
studiously  commonplace  for  a  lone  time, 
as  if  he  did  not  see  or  know  of  anv  cnange ; 
but  this  broke  down — he  found  that  it  dis- 
tressed her ;  that  she  would  be  relieved  if 
they  could  share  the  burden,  and  they  talked 
together  of  the  dajrs  that  were  to  come, 
and  tried  to  comfort  each  other  with  the 
religion  which  they  had  worn  all  their  lives 
without  particularly  feeling  the  need  of 
it,  perhaps,  but  which  they  now  wanted  to 
make  a  sufficient  shelter  against  despair. 

Ah,  we  talk  and  talk,  we  preach  and 
pray,  but  when  the  heart  is  cold  and  sick, 
and  we  stand  shivering  at  the  edge  of  a 
dark  precipice,  over  which  we  soon  must 
go,  how  difficult  it  is  to  comfort  our  souls 
with  any  of  the  phrases  which  we  called 
beliefs,  and  the  consolations  which  availed 
for  little  sorrows  1  These  were  good,  ortho- 
dox, believing  souls  ;  but  there  was  a  voice 
not  to  be  silenced,  that  kept  crying  on  in 
the  wakeful,  weeping  heart  of  each.  The 
wife  was  the  first  consoled ;  patience  came 
with  the  rapidly  approaching  end;  the 
husband,  who  took  the  part  of  the  one 
who  sustsdns  and  comforts,  was  most  in 
need  of  support  He  found  a  melancholy 
relief  at  times  in  painting;  he  would 
sanctify  his  grief,  he  said,  and  make  out  of 
it  a  help  and  message  to  the  world,  to 
other  people  who  had  to  suffer  as  he  did 
He  sat  for  hours  while  his  wife  slept  after 
her  opiates,  and  put  many  a  really  noble 
and  beautiful  thought,  which  haunted  him 
in  a  dreamy  way,  into  visible  shape — at 
least  he  thought  he  put  them.  His  allegory 
of  Life  and  Death  meant  a  great  deal  to 
him,  and  he  felt  as  if  it  must  speak  plainly 
to  the  world. 

After  this  he  thought  he  would  paint  no 
more.  He  was  conscious  of  a  curious 
failing :  a  numbness  of  brain ;  a  forgetfiil- 
ness  at  times.  He  told  himself  that  ms  day 
was  done ;  that  he  would  retire  on  this  one 
great  achievement,  this  message  of  his 
sorrow  and  love,  and  then  give  himself 
up  to  loneliness,  to  prayer — tiding  to  knit 
his  soul  with  that  other  soul  that  would 
soon  be  beyond  his  voice.  He  thought  at 
times  with  a  certain  longing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  of  retreats ;  of  the  stil), 
dim  churches  where  he  had  wandered  in 
his  travelling  days ;  of  lying  at  the  foot  of 
a  crucifix  in  the  silence,  and  calling  upon 


the  Christ  who  had  suffered;  perhapi, 
though  his  Protestant  conscience  leeoDed, 
he  thought  of  the  Mary  whose  name  wss 
so  dear  and  sacred  to  him.  He  felt  akoet 
happy  in  moments  when  thus  seated  at 
this  great  picture  of  his,  which  was  to  be 
his  masterpiece,  when  his  mind  soand 
into  spiritual  visions,  and  life  seemed  i 
mere  snort  dream  to  be  soon  got  timmgh. 

Before  the  picture  was  finished,  his  wife 
died.  He  crawled  back  the  day  after  the 
funeral  to  his  studio,  and  painted  sgiiL 
He  seemed  less  lonely  there  than  any- 
where else,  and  he  painted  on,  half-mieoo- 
scioua  It  seemed  to  him  all  rieht  sod 
beautiful;  ho  fancied  that  an  angdgdded 
his  hand.  Ko  one  saw  the  picture  in  the 
studio;  people  called  and  left  kind  mes- 
sages, but  he  saw  no  one.  He  sciroely  ite 
or  slept,  but  grew  every  day  greyer,  more 
wasted,  more  altered ;  but  he  was  not  so 
utterly  miserable  till  the  pictore— his  only 
one — ^was  sent  to  the  Academy  Thenhu 
work  in  life  seemed  done ;  he  coold  not 
paint  any  more,  he  could  only  sit  before  his 
easel  looking  with  blank,  unseeing  eyes  on 
a  blank  canvas,  and  waiting  till  his  pictare 
should  speak  for  him  to  the  world.  This 
was  all  that  he  had  to  look  forward  to- 
only  a  chill  phantom  of  a  hope  hatsi^ 
feebly  glimmering  upon  the  dark  of  hu 
long,  lone,  dreary,  companionless  diya. 
He  sat  in  the  studio  motionless  hefore  ^ 
empty  canvas  on  the  easel,  thinking  of 
the  early  married  years,  when  Mary  nt 
and  worked  there,  stopping  her  stitdiio^ 
and  hemming  to  watch  and  admire;  vhen 
they  still  hoped  for  the  children  to  nuke 
their  blithe  noise  in  the  large,  quiet  rooms, 
when  youth,  and  hope,  and  enjoyment  waj 
their  portion.  He  got  up  sometimes,  mor^ 
by  he  knew  not  what  vague  impulse,  m 
wandered  into  the  room  where,  dori^ 
those  sad  last  months,  which  now  seemed 
almost  bliss  by  comparison,  she  had  lam^ 
white  and  patient  on  that  couch  which 
was  now  smoothed  down,  and  emptjfike 
everything  else.  . 

He  talked  to  himself,  or  to  her,  fomd 
himself  asking  questions  and  waiting  for 
an  answer  when  only  silence  mocked  his 
ear ;  he  was  terrified  as  if  by  a  crime,  m 
thought  himself  growing  an  infidel,  be- 
cause  it  seemed  to  him  that,  when  he 
called  on  Heaven,  there  was  silence  to(\ 
and  only  untenanted  space  all  round  him. 

Poor  Sebastian  I  Doubt  had  aliraf 
been  one  of  the  sins  of  the  world  in  nw 
eyes,  and  even  in  this  anguish  of  ^'^f?' 
ment,   and  his  sense  of  fowakenness,  ms 
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spirit  was  straggling  against  it  with  what 
force  remained  to  him.  The  servants,  who 
liked  him — ^for  he  was  a  kind  master, 
though  a  distant  one — shook  their  heads 
over  his  looks  and  ways ;  he  was  not  him- 
self, they  said,  meaning  much  by  the  phrase, 
which,  indeed,  was  most  true.  He  was  not 
himself ;  he  had  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  main  support  of  his  life,  and  the  clutch 
of  Giant  Despair  was  on  his  heart. 

A  faint  gleam  of  something  like  interest  in 
the  world  revisited  him  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Academy  opened.  He  tried  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  remembrance  of  all  the  other 
opening  days  when  his  proud,  adoring 
wife  h^  been  with  him,  and  all  the  exhi- 
bition centred  to  her  in  her  particular 
K.A's  seven  or  eight  bi^  pictures;  when 
she  gleaned  all  the  comphmentary  remarks 
(alas  I  scanty  enough  lately)  made  by  country 
folks,  and  women  chiefly,  which  she  could 
repeat  to  him,  and  refused  to  hear  the 
Bcofb  and  rade  laughter  that  sometimes 
passed  by  her  hero's  work. 

This  CTeat  picture  of  his,  his  Allegory  of 
Life  and  Death,  painted,  it  seemed  to  him, 
with  his  very  heurt's  blood,  which  meant  to 
Mm  all  that  was  most  sacred,  tenderest, 
noblest  in  his  mind,  this  must  touch  even  a 
careless  and  depraved  public,  and  speak 
from  him  to  them  as  deep  calls  to  deep.  He 
took  up  his  place  near  it,  not  from  vanity 
now— he  had  had  his  days  of  vanity  and 
self-conceit,  he  had  been  blinded  by  an  in- 
genuous, not  unloveable,  sortof  egotism  ever 
since  the  old  days  of  his  studentship,  when 
Hamlin  abused  him  for  his  "  fatal  facility  " 
and  "want  of  devil" — but  he  was  moved 
now  by  a  different  spirit ;  it  was  more  the 
longing  for  human  sympathy,  by  a  desire 
to  force  the  thoughtless  world  into  an 
affinity  with  what  seemed  to  the  man 
broken  with  grief,  the  only  mood  worth 
attaining  in  this  life  of  ours,  with  its  mo- 
mentary possibilities  of  disaster  and  misery. 
He  listened,  with  all  his  soul  on  the 
stretch,  with  every  nerve  quivering  for  this 
touch,  with  an  acuteness  of  hearing  un- 
usual to  him,  for  the  words  of  the  passers- 
by. 

He  heard  one  after  another,  as  they 
paused  to  give  a  curious,  amused,  cursory 
glance  at  this  work  of  his  supremest 
moments,  throw  it  a  light,  ridiculing,  fri- 
volous remark.  He  heard  men  say,  "  Old 
Fellowes  again  1  Why,  he  must  be  in  his 
second  childhood.  Isn't  it  preposterous  to 
cover  the  walls  with  this  sort  of  stuff  f " 
He  heard  the  laughing  voice  of  girls  and 
boys  :    «  Oh,   soMness.  what  a  picture ! 


What  does  it  all  mean  f  What's  this  great 
sprawling  creature  with  the  green  face 
doing  f  What  are  all  these  miscellaneous 
things  messing  about  here  for  ?  Chains,  and 
money,  and  flowers — ^like  an  old  curiosity 
shop  1  Isn't  it  too  amusing  f " 

Every  lieht,  jesting  word  stung  him  like 
a  whip  of  nettles.  Amusing !  Absurd ! 
His  great  picture,  his  conception  of  the 
deepest,  most  tragical  realities  of  life  and 
sorrow !  He  started  suddenly  from  his  lean- 
ing position,  and  faced  wildly  about  on  the 
assembled  crowd  which  was  moving,  laugh- 
ing, buzzing  before  him,  till  lus  disordered, 
confused  brain  spun  round  as  in  a  witches' 
danca  He  looked  from  side  to  side,  and 
out  of  the  confusion  one  fact  glared  clearly 
at  him.  Everyone  was  given  up  to  evil 
tastes  and  pursuits.  This  jeering,  foolish 
mob  were  led  astray  by  the  false  gods  of  the 
world.  They  were  pushing  each  other, 
straining  to  see,  eager  to  admire  that 
picture  there — ^which  to  him  at  this  moment 
seemed  inspired  by  Satan  himself — that 
picture  of  Gleopatia  and  her  women,  die 
guileful  *'  Serpent  of  Old  Nile,"  with  her 
shameless,  flaunting  charms ;  this,  this  was 
the  modem  idol,  the  taste  of  the  art  world 
of  to-day !  He  threw  out  his  arms  wildly, 
and  put  some  of  the  scorching  anger 
that  burnt  in  his  brain  into  loud,  strange 
words.  He  denounced  the  Cleopatra,  the 
vile  taste  of  the  world,  the  sin  and  the 
shame,  which  were  real  enough  to  him  in 
spite  of  his  half  delirium ;  the  half  frightened, 
shrinking,  half  amused  looks  and  whispers 
of  the  people,  who  fell  away  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  swinging  arms,  and  stared  at 
his  haggard  face  and  burning  eyes,  only 
spurred  him  on  to  louder,  fiercer  denuncia- 
tions, and  more  unsparing  epithets  of 
blama  Two  men  who  had  seen  him  from 
a  distance,  made  their  way  hastily  towards 
him :  one  was  the  painter  Murray ;  the 
other  another  artist,  an  old  friend  who 
owed  much  to  Sebastian's  kindness. 

"  The  poor  old  man  is  beside  himself," 
he  said  hastily;  "he  has  been  like  that 
since  his  wife  died.  Let's  stop  it,  and  get 
him  away  if  possible." 

''If  possible,  before  he  does  a  mischief; 
make  haste.  He  is  quite  mad,  to  judge 
from  his  looks." 

The  first  speaker  reached  him,  and  took 
his  arm  with  a  firm  but  kindly  grasp 
speaking  soothingly  in  his  ear. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Fellowes — it  is  hardly  the 
place,  is  it  t  You  won't  want  to  make  a 
scene  here — ^you'll  come  away  with  me. 
My  wife  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you," 
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Sebastian  ce^tsed  talking  Bu'ddenlyj .  and 
tnrned  roiind  on  tiie  speaker  with  a. dazed 
and  vacant  .st^are. 

"  Eb  I  ".he.  said,  with  not  a  touch  of  his 
old  punctiKoiis'  courtesy.  "I  'don't  know 
you  or  your  wife — my  wife  is  dead,"  he 
added,  ^witjh  a  sudden  pitiful  drop  in  his 
voice;  '*she  was  a  good  woman.  1  should 
have  liked  you  to  know  her.  She  is  dead, 
and  th0  people  in  London  are  a|l  gone 
mad.  They  rave  about  that^hat  piece  of 
meretricious  *  audacity,"  he  raised  his  tone' 
again  as  he  pointed  with  his  long  waving 
arm  at  the  Cleopatra,  '*  and  sneer  at  my 
Allegory  of  I^ife  and.  Death,  which  was 
meant  to  regenerate  the  world !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  other,  eager  to  get 
him  away  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible, 
"  it  is  shameful,  astonishing ;  but  I  wouldn't 
stop  here  now^  Mr.  Fellowes.  It  will  only 
tire  you,  and  there  is  too  much  noise  for 
people  to  hear  what  you  say — suppose  you 
write  a  paper  and  explain  your  picture — 
it's  too  subtle^  too  deep— ^come  away — diet's 
talk  of  it." 

He  drew  him  gently  through  the  gapine 
crowd — the  strauge-looking,  wild,  altered 
grey-beard,  who  was  once  the  serene, 
prosperous,  handsome,  stately  Sebastian 
Fellowes,  unrecognisable  almost  now,  and 
a  l^ng  to  stir  pathos  and  pity. 

In  a  few  days  there  was  this  announce- 
ment in  the  "  Times  " : 

"On   the  sixth    inst,  very   suddenly, 

Sebastian  Fellowes,  RA.,  of Square, 

Keusingtoni" 

Neil  Murray,  happening  to  light  on  Mr. 
Fellowes's  friend  Kelly,  asked  him  some 
particulars  of  the  death. 

The  good-natured  little  man  looked 
grave. 

'<  It  was  a  tragedy— ran  odd  ending 
of  a  commonplace,  prosperous  life.  The 
poor  old  boy  was  quite  mad;  his  brain 
seemed  suddenly  and  utterly  to  have  given 
way.  I  suppose  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
not  taking  care  of  his  health'  had  begun  it, 
and  the  reception  of  that  unfortunate, 
inconceiviable  j^icttire  finished  him.  He 
never  could  bear  that  sort  of  thiog  well : 
but  while  he  was  all  right  hid  simply  ignored 
criticism  or  ridicule,  and  put  it  down 
to  jealousy  or  want  of  perception.  He  had 
the  firmest,  finest  belief  in  himself.  In  the 
state  he  was  in — worked  up  already  to  a 
queer  pitch  of  excitement — it  was  too 
rough  on  him.  The  making  a  joke  of 
what  was  so  solemn  a  reality  to  him  was 
the  worst.     He  was  quite,  entirely  beside 


himself  when  I  got  him  out  of  tb 
Acadeniy.  I  took  him  to  hli  luMuie  • 
warned  the.Bm^imt8,wiio  seemed  to  bare 
expected  some  such  break-but,  and'^M&t  for 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Harley.  I  called  in  the 
evening,  and  the  servants  said  he  had  got 
very ,  quiet,'  and  had  gone  to  lie  down  k 
their  mistress's  room.  \T  wiEuled  a  loi^ 
while,  and  getting  somehow  a  litUeiineiiy, 
I  went  up  at  last,  and  as  no  one  ieuiswend' 
when  I  knocked,  I  went  in.  He  wii. 
kneeling  upon  the  floor,  witli  kislwdj 
thrown  over  a 'little  couch.  On  the 
table*  was  '  a '  manuscript,  methodieillr 
pinned  together^the  most  utter  iSungo  (^ 
rubbish  you  can  imagine— a  ^eatue  on  art^ 
of  which  he  was  the  only  living  worthy 
representative;  denunciation  of  painting 
of  the  nude ;  an  exposition  of  hiiviewa  on 
religion,  all  jumbled  up  together  and 
dedicated  to  his  faithful  imd  adored  wife. 
He  was  quite  dead." 
<<Dead!  But  what  kiUed  him  t" 
'*  Of  all  men  in  the  world  the  most  no- 
likely,  I  should  say,  to  do  it— he  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  had  taken  the  morphia 
which  was  left  in  the  bottle  that  waa  used 
for  Mrs.  Fellowes.  Of  course  there  wassot 
a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  hisabsolateinsanitj. 
After  all,  it  is  the  very  best  thin^  that 
could  have  happened  to  him.  Hu  dij 
was  over  in,  every  sense.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
he  has  left  all  his  unsold  picturea  to  lui 
native  town.  Don't  you  thmktbeywiil 
make  a  wry  face  there  over  his  bequest  f 
"  He  has  gone  to  find  out  the  eternal 
'  if '  I "  said  Murray  thoughtfully— "a nan 
who  had  no  '  if '  in  his  li^  It  is acmioot 
end  to  a  commonplace  career.  So  the 
'Allegory  of  Life  and  Death'  wanti  an 
interpreter  still  1 " 
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great  a  hany/'  he  added.  "For,  after  all, 
marriage  does  make  a  difference,  and  I 
don't  want  to  give  np  my  pet  yet  awhile." 

"Bat  I  was  goins  to  rejoin  my  regi- 
ment," mattered  Neale  stupidly.  "  I  told 
you  I  could  only  stay  a  week.  Then  I 
must  go  to  London  ;  my  leave  is  up." 

"Well;  what  of  that!"  laughed  Sir 
Boy.  "Get  the  matter  settled  before 
you  go.  IVe  smoothed  the  way  for  you, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
being  afraid  to  propose.  She  is  so  awfully 
sharp  and  clever.  She  takes  the  wind  out 
of  your  sails  before  you  know  where  yon 
are." 

Bat  the  young  man  sat  on,  absolutely 
stupefied.  What  scurvy  trick  had  Fate 
played  him  9  Marry  !  It  was  impossible  1 
And  yet,  how  could  he  break  the  news  to 
his  uncle  f  how  Eet  himself  right  in  the 
eyes  of  this  pale,  proud  girl,  who  was 
haughty  as  any  Queen,  and  had  never 
yet  deigned  to  answer  with  favour  the 
wooing  of  any  man  t 

For  an  instant  his  heart  gave  a  thrill 
of  triumph,  ignoble  enough  to  make  him 
speedily  ashamed.  Bat  he  lacked  courage 
to  speak  out  the  honest  truth.  He  wavered 
now,  as  he  had  done  in  another  crisis  of 
his  life,  and  so  wavering,  he  let  the  mo- 
ment slip,  and  saw  his  uncle  set  his  empty 
glass  down  and  rise  from  his  seat,  while 
still  shame  and  confusion  held  him  dumb. 

"I  am  going  to  my  study/'  said  Sir 
Boy.  "  You  will  find  Alexis  in  the  garden. 
Tell  her  to  give  you  some  music.  She 
sings  better  than  ever." 

But  the  young  man  felt  bitterly  en- 
raged. He  could  not  understand  how 
such  a  thing  had  cou\e  about  Surely 
Alexis  was  jesting  I  It  was  on  a  par  with 
her  love  of  tormenting — the  passionless 
insolence  under  whose  lash  he  had  too 
often  writhed. 

"She  thinks  I  am  a  fool,''  he  said 
bitterly :  "  or  is  it  possible  that  she  suspects 
a  rival,  and  takes  this  means  of  assuring 
herself  as  to  the  factf  Well,  why  should 
I  give  her  any  satisfaction)  I  am  not 
bound  to  tell  her  my  private  affairs." 

He  fiung  himself  out  of  the  house,  feel- 
ing very  much  aggrieved.  "It's  a  devil 
of  a  scrape,"  he  said  over  and  over  again, 
"  and  how  to  get  out  of  it  I  don't  know. 
I  suppose  I  must  trust  to  chance.  But  I 
couldn't  wrong  Gretchen  for  the  world, 
poor  little,  trustful  darling ! " 

Then  he  lit  a  cigar  and  strolled  away  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  he  had  seen 
Alexis  take.     His  thoughts  were  not  with 


her,  beautiful  and  fascinatbg  as  she  wu 
No,  they  turned  half  in  regre^  half  is 
longing,  to  a  little  house — ivy-shiided  aad 
rose-entwined,  not  fifty  miles  from  then 
he  now  stood — a  little  house  where  ifao^ 
beautiful  with  love  and  dawning  wooub- 
hood,  would  look  out  in  anziou  ezpec. 
tance  of  his  coming.  It  was  very  BoliUij 
and  very  lonely ;  but  he  had  left  a  gooj 
elderly  woman-servant  in  charge  of  \k 
treasure,  and  she  was  so  simple  of  im 
and  habit  that  he  feared  no  demon  i 
discontent  entering  into  his  Eden.  He 
knew  how  she  would  spend  her  time- 
stud  jing  his  language  to  please  him  with 
her  pronciency ;  thinking  of  him;  wn'tiog 
to  him ;  going  for  solitary  rambles  id  the 
woods  or  by  the  river ;  living  so  pwely 
and  innocently  that  it  was  a  rcproadi  to 
his  own  selfishness ;  and  ready  to  adore 
him  afresh  the  moment  he  retained  to  kt 
side. 

He  paused,  and  looked  up  to  where  tlH 
disc  of  the  moon  showed  pale  and  bright 
against  the  low  belt  of  the  far-off  woofe 
He  felt  a  sudden  yearning,  a  loogiiif 
indescribable  for  that  lovely  face,  thoie 
tender  lips.  No  gesture,  no  passionite 
exclamation  betrayed  his  desire ;  bat  jet 
it  seemed  to  fill  his  whole  seal,  ontil  he 
grew  sick  and  faint  under  its  wdght. 
Then  a  sudden  smart  as  of  hot  tears  caiue 
to  his  eyes,  and  a  pang  of  self-upbraiding 
rent  his  heart. 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  ! "  be  mattered 
below  his  breath ;  "  and  keep  her  from 
ever  guessing  the  truth  1 " 

The  low-breathed  words  passed  like* 
sigh  of  the  wind,  and  seemed  to  recaD  hm 
to  himself.  He  half  started,  then  tamed 
away,  and  pulling  his  hat  low  downapon 
his  brows,  took  his  way  to  the  woods, 
whose  solitude  and  silence  seemed  preier- 
able  to  his  cousin's  merciless  wit 

MeanwhUe  Sir  Boy  sat  in  his  sbidy 
musing  and  thoughtful.  After  some  qaartor 
of  an  hour  of  consideration  he  rang  tM 
bel),  and  told  the  man  who  answered  it  to 
send  Bari,  Mr.  Kenyon's  servant,  to  him- 

When  the  man  appeared,  Sir  Roy  W 
out  one  or  two  letters  from  a  drawer  ffl 
his  writing  table  and  laid  them  before 
him.  «   i 

"Well,  Bari,"  he  said,  "you have kep^ 
your  word  and  have  won  your  rew^^- 
Here  is  the  sum  I  pronused  l^^\^y^ 
he  handed  him  a  fifty-pound  note.  ^^ 
are  sure,"  he  went  on,  interrnpfc/Dg  i"" 
man's  thanks,  "  that  your  young  mw^' 
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heart-free,  and — the — the  little  episode  has 
blown  over  I " 

"  Qaite  sore,  Sir  Boy.  As  I  told  you 
from  Venice — it  was  only  a  little  fancy, 
an  excusable  fancy  for  a  pretty  little 
peasant  girL    Nothing  to  alarm  you." 

''  Still/'  said  the  Baronet^  '*  I  hope  he 
behaved  as — as  a  gentleman.  What  be- 
came of  the  girl  1 " 

A  little,  odd  smile  hovered  over  the  thin 
lips  of  the  Italian. 

"She  received  enough  to  make  her 
more  than  content,  Milord,''  he  said, 
meaningly. 

"  I  should  not  like  any  harm  to  happen 
to  her,  you  know,"  persisted  Sir  Boy. 
"These  little  entflmglements  sometimes 
have  tragic  issues." 

"  Milord  need  fear  no  issue  that  would 
alarm  him.  Still,  if  I  might  venture  to 
saggest,  with  all  respect,  the  marriage  with 
Milord's  daughter  might  be  reasonably 
arranged  now.  A  young  man  after  such 
an  affair  is  better  for  having  his  future 
settled." 

"  It  is  settled,"  said  Sir  Boy  gleefally. 
"They  are  engaged,  and  will  be  married 
before  the  year  is  out,  I  hope.^ 

The  man's  face  was  too  well  trained  to 
betray  the  surprise  he  felt.  It  remained 
impassive  as  ever  as  he  said : 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Milord.  I — I 
trust  I  have  performed  my  duty  satis- 
factorily." 

"Quite  so— quite  so,"  said  Sir  Boy. 
"Of  course  I  have  said  nothing  to  my 
nephew  about  the — young  person.  These 
matters  are  best  ignored.  We  were  all 
young  o&ce.  It  doesn't  do  to  be  hard  on 
little  follies.  Still,  not  a  word  must  reach 
my  daughter's  ears." 

"Milord  may  rely  on  my  discretion," 
murmured  Ban  respectfully,  as  he  bowed 
himself  out. 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  a  change  almost  satanic  came  over  his 
dark,  placid  face. 

"You  have  done  well,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  apostrophising  himself  with  self- 
gratulation.  "  The  old  man  pays  for  your 
confidence,  the  young  for  your  secrecy. 
When  the  marriage  is  accomplished  there 
wUl  be  still  more  to  get,  for  fear  Madame 
might  hear  a  little  secret  that  would  dis- 
turb the  matrimonial  calm.  Ha !  ha  1  but 
they  are  fools,  these  English  !  They  can't 
see  one  square  inch  beyond  the  noses  of 
their  faces." 

With  which  vulgar,  if  somewhat  accurate 
observation,  he  took  himself  off  to  his  own 


quarters  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  solitary 
content,  and  build  up  further  schemes  for 
his  own  future  benefit 

Meanwhile  Alexis  Kenyon  had  been 
sauntering  through  the  rose  garden,  where 
those  loveliest  of  all  flowers  were  showing 
themselves  in  all  their  glory  amongst  the 
fresh  green  leaves. 

It  wtts  a  warm  and  lovely  night  The 
sky  was  softly  blue,  the  white  lustre  of  the 
moon  fell  upon  the  gardens,  the  terraces, 
the  deep  belt  of  woods,  and  the  grand  old 
Abbey  itself. 

Her  eyes  erew  wistful  and  soft  as  she 
looked  at  it  all — there,  in  the  solitude  and 
fragrance  of  the  famous  rose  aisles. 

"It  is  about  the  only  place  I  really  do 
care  for,"  she  thought.  "  I  should  not  like 
to  leave  it,  or  see  a  stranger  reigning  here. 
Why  do  people  make  such  idiotic  laws! 
As  if  I  could  not  manage  the  property  as 
well  as  any  man  1 "  She  sighed  a  little, 
and  moved  away  down  the  trellised  walk. 

"  I  suppose  my  father  is  right  I  must 
marry  some  day — most  of  the  girls  who 
were  '  out '  with  me  have  married  long  ago. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  that  could  tempt 
me  that  has  not  been  offered,  and  all  has 
failed,  up  to  now.  I  have  no  illusions — I 
certainly  have  no  sentiment  There  will 
be  no  chance  of  either  fidelity  or  faith- 
lessness affecting  my  heart  too  deeply 
for  its  own  comfort  I  wish,  sometimes, 
that  I  could  commit  the  folly  of  'falling 
in  love,'  but  I  never  shall  do  that  now. 
I  am  too  old  for  one  thing,  and  too 
cold-hearted  for  another.  Nature  must 
have  left  something  out  when  she  made 
me.  It  looks  such  folly — it  has  always 
looked  such  folly — that  caring  for  another 
life  till  all  one's  weal  and  woe  go  with  it, 
bound  like  warp  and  woof  in  one  fabric  of 
entirety.  Still,  I  know  my  'premiere 
jeunesse'  has  past,  and  the  preface  of  life  is 
over.  If  I  married  now,  I  should  lose  none 
of  my  power,  and  gain  the  additional  charm 
of  'unattainability.'  As  for  happiness,  it 
is  only  a  word  whose  individual  meaning 
we  interpret  according  to  our  fancy.  I 
don't  know  that  it  affects  the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  8ense&  I  should  imagine 
notl" 

She  had  wandered  on  heedlessly,  and 
now  found  herself  far  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  rose  garden,  and  close  to  a  small 
iron  gate  which  gave  access  to  a  little  wood 
of  dwarf  firs.  She  tried  the  gate ;  it  was 
unlocked,  and  yielded  at  once. 

"I  have  never  been  here  that  I  can 
remember,"    she   thought  in    some    sur- 
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prise,  and  moved  by  a  faiao  cariosity  she 
entered,  and  took  a  footpath  through  the 
trees — a  mere  track  made  by  the  gar- 
deners, which  led  again  to  a  wild  and 
almost  uncultivated  tract  of  ground,  all 
shadowy  and  dark  beneath  the  drooping 
branches  of  many  old  and  thick-leaved 
trees,  which  sk&ted  it  in  on  every 
side. 

She  went  straight  on  through  the  dusky 
gloom  that  was  penetrated  here  and  there 
by  gleams  of  moonHght,  impelled  merely  by 
a  spirit  of  curiosity,  and  a  certain  restless- 
ness bom  of  the  new  current  of  thought 
her  father's  words  had  set  in  motion  that 
day. 

Suddenly  she  heard  voices.  She  paused, 
looking  through  the  belt  of  shadow  and 
moonlight  with  a  faint  curiosity  as  to  the 
speakers.  Then  one  voice,  slightly  raised 
in  surprise — and  almost,  she  thought,  in 
anger — struck  familiarly  on  her  ear. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Neale  Kenyon. 

Half  unconsciously  she  advanced ;  some 
half  dozen  steps  brought  her  to  where  her 
cousin  stood.  He  was  leaning  against  a 
tree,  and  smoking.  Before  him  stood  a 
man — a  stranger  to  her — a  man  neither 
young  nor  old,  neither  good-looking  nor 
ugly,  yet  a  man  with  a  nameless  some- 
thing about  face  and  figure  that  arrested 
her  attention  immediately. 

He  was  speaking  now ;  his  voice  was  low 
and  deep,  and  full  of  music,  a  voice  that 
was  a  power  in  itself,  and  held  all  the  elo- 
quence and  magic  of  oratory  even  in  its 
simplest  expressions. 

She  did  not  heed  what  he  was  saying. 
The  sentence  indeed  ended  in  an  abrupt 
pause,  for  the  rustle  of  her  dress  caught 
the  speaker's  ear,  and  he  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  full  at  her.  Neale  Kenyon  turned 
hastily,  and  saw  her  also. 

With  an  effort  he  cleared  his  voice,  and 
tried  to  speak  unconcernedly.  ''Alexis — 
you  here  1  How  in  the  world  did  you  find 
your  way  to  such  a  wilderness  f " 

She  came  forward  then  with  her  usual 
indolent  grace — her  face  faintly  flushed 
with  exercise. 

The  stranger  involuntarily  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two,  and  raised  his  hat  She 
looked  enquiringly  at  Kenyoa  **  A  friend 
of  yours  ? "  she  asked. 

The  colour  involuntarily  deserted  his 
face  and  lips. 

"A — a  travelling  acquaintance.  We — 
we  met  abroad,"  he  stammered  discon- 
certed ly.  "The  Rev.  Adrian  Lyie — my 
coufiin,  Miss  Kenyon  1 " 


THE    FOLK-LORE    OF    MAERIAGE 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  tt 

An  English  wedding  in  the  time  of  good 
Queen  Bess  was  a  joyous  publfc  feetml 
Among  the  higher  ranks  the  bridegroom 
presented  the  company  with  scanres,  glors, 
and  garters  of  the  favourite  colours  of  tbe 
wedding  pair ;  and  the  ceremonj  woosd 
up  with  banquetings,  masques,  pageanta, 
and  epithalamiums.  A  gay  prooeniQii 
formed  a  part  of  the  humbler  mrriagei 
The  bride  was  led  to  church  between  two 
boys,  wearing  bride  laces  and  rotem&rj 
tied  about  their  silken  sleeves,  and  befoie 
her  was  carried  a  silver  cnp  £Red  with 
wine,  in  which  was  a  large  brsneli  of  gQded 
rosemary,  hung  about  with  silken  ribbons 
of  all  colours.  Next  came  the  mndeiam, 
and  then  the  bride's-maids,  some  beariog 
great  bridecakes,  others  garlands  of  gilded 
wheat.  Thus  they  marched  to  &m^ 
amidst  the  shouts  and  benedictitmfloftlie 
spectators. 

In  rural  parts  of  Northumberland  it  h 
the  custom  to  place  a  stool  at  the  chord 
door  during  the  progress  of  the  mairbge 
service,  over  which  the  newlymanied 
couple  must  jump  as  they  leave  theaered 
edifice.  They  are  allowed,  however,  to 
walk  out  on  payment  of  a  small  forf^ 
which  is  spent  in  drink. 

The  marriage  of  Simon  de  Montlort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  which  took  place  on  tie 
twenty-seventh  January,  1235,  withtfce 
Princess  Eleanor,  widow  of  William,  M 
of  Pembroke,  was  strongly  opposed  by  iw 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  upon 
the  ground  that  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  she  hid  hi 
her  widowhood  made  a  vow  of  chastity  a 
the  presence  of  Edmund,  Archbishop « 
Canterbury,  and  several  of  the  nobuity 
So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  De  m 
fort,  fearing  lest  his  enemies  sWa 
endeavour  to  procure  the  annulment  of  the 
marriage,  went  to  Bome.  The  King  nir- 
nished  him  with  letters  to  the  Pope  »J 
Cardinal?,  dated  Tewkesbury,  tiren^- 
seventh  March,  1 238.  These  letters  wew 
strengthened  by  the  Emperor's  m^re^h 
which  he  had  secured  on  hisway  to  Kome, 
as  also  by  a  well-timed  distribution  « 
money  at  the  Papal  Court,  and  eijE^  W 

gained   the  point  he  ^^^^^.,   ^yae 
success  was  to  be  expected  without    E 
bribes,  gave  rise  to  a  satirical  poe^ 
which  it  was  intimated  that  the  woru 
*•  papa  "  signified  "  pay,  pay/' 
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Jactitation  of  marriage  is  a  term  some- 
times made  use  of,  bat  about  the  meaning 
of  which  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  prevails. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  matrimonial 
canses,  where  one  of  the  parties  boasts  or 
giyes  out  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  the 
other,  wherebya  common  reputation  of  their 
matrimony  may  ensue.  On  this  ground 
the  party  injured  may  libel  the  other  in 
the  Spirituid Court,  and  unless  thedefendant 
midertakea  and  makes  out  a  proof  of  tiie 
actual  marriage,  he  or  she  is  enjoined  per- 
petual silence  on  that  head,  which  is  the 
only  remedy  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  can 
give  for  tMs  injury.  The  word  "jactita- 
tion" literally  means  seeking  ease  from  an 
evil 

Amongst  the  Bretons  the  marriage  cus- 
toms are  very  similar  to  those  described 
as  pertaining  to  the  Welsh,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  are  still  kept  up  in  all 
their  primitive  simplicity.  As  amongst 
the  Welsh,  a  "  bidder"  goes  round  before 
the  wedding  soliciting  presents. 

On  the  wedding-day — invariably  Tues- 
day—at an  early  hour,  the  young  men  of 
the  village  and  neighbourhood  assemble 
near  to  we  residence  of  the  bridegroom, 
where  the  bridegroom  meets  them.  As 
scan  as  the  numMr  is  sufficientiy  imposing, 
a  procession  is  formed  and  starts  ofif  for  the 
residence  of  the  bride,  preceded  by  the 
basvalan,  or  ambassador  of  love,  and  a 
band  of  music,  in  which  the  bagpipe  pre- 
dominates. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination  it  is 
foand  that  all  the  doors  are  closed,  but, 
in  response  to  the  authoritative  knock  of 
the  basvalan,  the  front  door  is  opened  and 
the  brotaer,  or  envoy  of  the  bride's  family, 
steps  over  the  threshold  with  a  branch  of 
broom  in  his  hand.  A  colloquy  in  verse 
then  ensues  between  the  basvalan — who 
flays  he  has  come  for  the  brightest  jewel  of 
the  house — and  the  brotaer,  which  results  in 
the  latter  returning  to  the  house  and  pro- 
ducing an  aged  matron,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  the  only  jewel  they  possesa  The  other 
declares  that  he  has  not  come  for  her,  and, 
m  succession  are  brought  an  infant  in  arms, 
a  widow,  a  married  woman,  and  the  bride's- 
nudd  aie  produced ;  and  the  same  answer 
^ven  in  each  case — that  this  is  not  the 
jewel  he  seeks.  At  length,  the  bride  her- 
self is  produced,  blooming  and  blushing, 
decked  out  in  her  bridal  attire.  The  whole 
of  the  bridegroom's  party  then  enter  the 
house,  and  the  brotaer  having  offered  up  a 
Pater  for  the  living  and  a  De  Prof  undis  for 
the  dead,   demands    the  blessing  of  the 


family    upon    the    head    of   the    young 
maiden. 

After  some  minor  ceremonies,  the  mother 
goes  up  to  the  maiden  as  they  approach 
the  church  and  severs  the  bridal  sash, 
saying,  "  the  tie  which  has  so  long  united 
ns,  my  child,  is  henceforward  rent  asunder, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  yield  to  another  the 
authority  which  God  gave  over  to  me.  If 
thou  art  happy — and  may  God  ever  grant 
it  1 — this  wul  be  no  longer  thy  home ;  but 
should  misfortune  visit  thee,  thy  mother 
is  still  a  mother,  and  her  arms  ever  open 
for  her  childrea  Like  thee,  I  quitted  my 
mother's  side  to  follow  a  husband.  Thy 
children  will  leave  thee  in  their  turn. 
When  the  birds  are  grown,  the  maternal 
nest  cannot  hold  them.  May  God  bless 
thee,  my  child,  and  grant  thee  as  much 
consolation  as  He  has  granted  me  1 "  After 
this,  disturbed  only  by  mendicants,  who 
demand  alms,  which  are  freely  given,  the 
party  proceeds  to  the  sacred  edifice. 
After  the  celebration  of  the  wedding,  feast- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  night,  too, 
for  that  matter. 

For  three  days  the  festivities  are  kept 
up,  after  which  the  bride  bids  farewell 
to  her  friends  and  companions,  and  settles 
down  to  the  care  of  her  household,  which 
henceforward  is  to  be  her  only  delight 

A  curious  custom  used  to  prevail  in 
Venice  in  regard  to  marriage.  The  great 
festivals  of  the  year  for  centuries  were 
known  as  the  ''Marian."  These  had 
always  been  events  of  the  greatest  popular 
interest  and  importance,  and  served  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  some  triumph  of 
the  Venetian  Army.  Early  in  the  tenth 
century,  it  became  customary  on  the 
recurring  Marian  anniversary  or  festival, 
to  select  from  the  different  parishes  of 
Venice  twelve  poor  maidens,  distinguished 
for  virtue,  and  modesty,  and  beauty,  who 
were  provided  with  a  dowry  at  the  cost  of 
the  State,  and  fitted  out  with  wedding 
trousseaus  from  the  treasury  of  St  Mark. 
The  girls  were  dressed  in  long  robes  of 
white,  with  loosened  hair,  interwoven  with 
threads  of  gold,  and  in  a  rich  barge  were 
carried  to  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  followed 
by  a  cortege  of  gaily  decorated  gondolas, 
with  music  and  singing;  the  Doge  and 
Signory  accompany  log  the  procession. 
Each  maiden  bore  in  her  hand  a  small 
box  containing  her  dowry,  and  met  her 
appointed  husband  in  the  church.  Mass 
was  celebrated,  and  the  Bishop  officiated 
in  the  marriage  ceremonies.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Marian  festivities,  which 
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lasted  for  a  whole  week.  The  custom  fell 
into  abeyance  daring  the  Genoese  war  and 
was  never  again  revived.  It  is  recorded 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Trieste  pirates, 
who  had  long  watched  an  opportunity  to 
rob  the  festal  barge  of  its  treasures,  both 
human  and  moneta^,  broke  open  the  doors 
of  the  church  one  fine  morning  of  Saint 
Mary's  Eve,  surprised  the  congregation,  and 
made  good  their  escape  with  the  brides 
and  the  treasure.  The  Doge,  who  was 
present)  urged  immediate  pursuit;  every 
boat  capable  of  carrying  rowers  was 
manned  and  put  to  sea  in  the  greatest 
haste.  Venice  rose  as  one  man  to  join  the 
pursuit  of  the  pirates,  and  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  the  bridea  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Venetians  was  so  irresistible  that  the 
pirates  were  overtaken  and  beaten  in  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  lagoons;  not  a 
pirate  escaped,  such  was  the  fury  of  the 
pursuers.  The  brides  were  recovered  en- 
tirely unharmed,  and  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  took  place  with  increased  pomp 
the  same  evening. 

At  one  time  the  Swedish  marriage  cus- 
toms were  of  a  most  barbaric  nature.  It 
was  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
warrior  to  secure  a  lady's  favour  by  gal- 
lantry and  submission ;  it  was  enough  that 
she  had  bestowed  her  aflfections  on 
another,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  warrior  would 
then  call  his  retainers,  and  fall  upon  the 
wedding  party,  forcibly  carrying  o£f  the 
bride — if  he  were  strong  enough ;  if  not, 
he  had  to  retire.     Greater   facility  was 

given  to  this  practice  from  the  custom  of 
aving  marriages  at  night  Three  or  four 
days  before  the  marriage  the  ceremony  of 
the  bride's  bath  took  place,  when  the  lady 
went  in  great  state  to  perform  her  ablu- 
tions, accompanied  by  all  her  friends, 
married  and  single.  Afterwards  a  banquet 
and  ball  were  given.  On  the  marriage  day 
the  young  couple  sat  on  a  raised  platform, 
under  a  canopy  of  silk,  all  the  wedding 
presents,  consisting  of  plate,  jewels,  and 
money,  being  arranged  on  a  bench  covered 
with  silk.  It  is  still  customary  to  fill  the 
bride's  pocket  with  bread,  which  she  gives 
to  the  poor  on  her  road  to  church,  a  mis- 
fortune beinff  averted  with  every  alms 
bestowed.  At  the  same  time,  lest  he 
should  bring  misfortune  on  himself,  the 
beggar  does  not  eat  the  bread.  On  the 
return  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from 
church,  they  must  visit  their  cow-houses 
and  stabler,  that  the  cattle  may  thrive  and 
multiply. 


In  Norway,  as  soon  as  a  yonng  man  and 
young  woman  are  engaged,  no  mfttter  in 
what  rank  of  life,  betrothed  rings  are  ex- 
changed and  worn  ever  afterwards  by  nm 
as  well  as  women.  The  conseqneDoe  ii, 
that  one  can  always  tell  an  engaged  peisoD 
in  the  same  way  as  a  married  wmm  b 
England  can  be  recognised.  Grold  ringun 
used  by  the  rich,  but  silver,  solid  oi  is 
filigree,  by  the  poor.  There  is  not  a  manial 
man  in  Norway,  no  matter  how  humble 
he  may  be,  who  does  not  west  thk 
outward  mark  of  submission  to  themki- 
monial  yoke.  Bat  this  u  not  all— as  booi 
as  a  man  u  engaged  he  has  "  eaUiogcank" 
printed,  with  the  name  of  his  fiane^ 
immediately  below  his  own. 

In  France,  a  girl  who  remains  angle  np 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  yean  may  be 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  anomaly;  em 
the  least  attractive  regard  (heii  eid- 
blishment  in  life,  not  merely  as  a  probable 
eventuality,  but  as  a  matter  of  eoone. 
When  scarcely  in  her  teens  her  faton 
prospects  have  been  already  discussed,  ind 
her  "expectations"  accurately  cski^ 
by  that  mysterious  and  inflaential  Yeb- 
gericht,  the  family  council.  SoggeitioDi 
nrom  its  different  members  as  to  tbe 
corresponding  advantages  she  b  antitlei 
to  demand  lutve  been  carefoUyliataiedto 
and  considered,  and  the  names  d  voA^ 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  ss  buj 
ultimately  supply  the  requisite  son-iiAT 
duly  registered.  When  the  time  te  sctioj 
arrives,  negotiations  are  opened  on  til 
sides,  not  merely  by  the  mother  andoto 
female  relatives,  but  also  by  whstetef 
sympathising  comm^re — and  these  w 
legion — they  can  contrive  to  enlist  in  tbeir 
behalf. 

Thanks  to  their  united  efforts,  tte 
young  lady,  whose  consent  to  ^J^, 
bitrary  disposal  of  her  person  is  ^f 
as  a  foregone  c(Hiclu8ion,  finds  i*«"*'JJ 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  betwtMfl 
to  a  comparative  staranger,  whom  m^W 
perhaps  met  twice  in  her  life  ^^IV^ 
complacently  accepting  as  her  legitww* 
due  the  traditional  bouquet,  which,  m 
the  weary  interval  between  the  signwo" 
of  the  contract  and  the  marriage  cew  W 
it  is  his  daily  privilege  to  offer  her.  w 
once  the  knot  Is  tied,  and  the  Bg 
married  couple  are  fairly  on  their  ^•VJ. 
tour,  the  professional  okAtch-makes^^^ 
pation  is  at  an  end,  and  she  ^^{^^ 
her  hands  as  to  the  result  of  the  » arr^ 
ment."  Yet,  strange  though  it  «o»y  Jj^r 
such  marriages  usually  turn  out  refflar 
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well,  and  even  in  cases  where  a  complete 
accordance  of  tastes  and  dispositions  is 
wanting,  both  parties  are,  as  a  mie,  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  an  indifferent 
bargain. 

German  gentlemen,  as  a  role,  I  find,  do 
not  care  much  for  beauty  in  their  wives, 
unless  accompanied  by  some  more  enduring 
qualities  that  shall  fit  them  to  be  help- 
meets indeed.  The  very  greatest  caution 
is  displayed  by  the  Teuton  in  choosine  a 
partner  for  life.  Before  committing  him- 
self too  far  with  a  young  lady,  the  gentle- 
man will  first  ask  her  father's  consent  to 
visit  at  his  house,  that  he  may  judge  from 
the  young  lady's  conduct  towards  her 
parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
servants,  if  she  will  make  him  a  good 
wife.  He  must  also  see  that  she  is 
capable  of  cooking,  ironing,  dressmaking, 
and  other  little  accomplishments.  Should 
she  come  through  the  ordeal  unscathed 
the  pair  engage  themselves  by  exchanging 
rings,  and  the  bride  at  once  begins  to 
make  her  wedding  trousseau — ^no  trifling 
affair,  as  it  ia  incumbent  upon  her  to  pro- 
vide not  only  her  own  wardrobe,  but  all 
the  household  linen,  furniture,  and  kitchen 
Qtensils.  The  marriage  is  an  occasion  for 
great  rejoicings,  and  extends  over  several 
days,  during  which  much  tobacco  is  smoked 
by  the  males,  and  much  chatter  indulged 
in  by  the  females,  between  the  hours  of 
feasting. 

Stolid  though  they  be,  all  German  hus- 
bands do  not  appear  to  be  great  successes, 
yet  the  wives  are  evidently  sweet,  for- 
bearing creatures,  as  the  following  verses 
from  the  Grerman  will  show : 

Oh,  I  have  a  man  as  g^ood  as  can  be. 
No  woman  could  wish  for  a  better  toan  he ; 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  chance  to  do  wrong, 
But  his  loTe  for  me  is  uncommonly  strong. 

When  soaked  with  mm  he  is  hardly  polite, 
But  knocks  the  crockery  left  and  right ; 
And  pulls  my  hair,  and  growls  again ; 
Bat,  excepting  that,  he's  the  best  of  men. 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  the  foregoing  repre- 
sents the  average  of  German  women,  they 
are  easily  satisfied.  What  a  treasure  such 
a  wife  would  prove,  what  an  inestimable 
boon,  to  a  Lancashire  miner,  or  to  a  York- 
shire cotton-spinner ! 

Among  the  Huzaiahs,  a  people  of  Asia, 
the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden 
assemble  together  unarmed  on  a  given 
day,  mountea  on  the  best  horses  that  can 
be  procured,  while  the  bride  herself, 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  Turcoman  horse, 
surrounded    bv  her    relatives,  anxiouslv 


scans  the  group  of  lovers.  She  notices  the 
dress  and  appearance  of  the  favoured  one 
before  receiving  the  order  to  start  On 
the  receipt  of  this  order  she  rides  off  across 
the  savannah,  which  is  generally  twelve 
miles  or  so  long  by  several  miles  broad. 
When  she  has  put  a  sufficient  distance 
between  herself  and  the  others,  she  waves 
her  arm  and  the  chase  commences.  Which- 
ever of  the  suitors  first  gets  up  to  her  and 
encircles  her  waist  is  entitled  to  claim  her 
as  his  wife,  whether  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able to  the  girL  As  the  horsemen  speed 
across  the  plain,  it  is  easy  to  discover  who 
is  the  favoured  one  by  the  efforts  made  by 
the  girl  to  avoid  all  others.  Invariably 
the  one  to  succeed  is  the  one  desired  by 
the  fair  equestrian. 

In  India,  in  spite  of  the  well-meant 
efforts  of  the  Indian  Marriage  Reform 
Association,  matrimony  still  remains  a 
very  costly  businesa  It  is  not  merely  that 
expensive  presents  are  bestowed,  as  with 
us,  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  or  that 
the  parents  of  the  bride  are  often  im- 
poverished for  life  by  the  dowry  they  have 
to  give  her.  When  a  great  wedding  takes 
place,  troops  of  hungry  mendicants  and 
needy  priests  appear  on  the  scene,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  good  manners  to  send 
them  away  empty-handed. 

At  the  recent  marriage  of  a  wealthy 
Zemindar  at  Bungpore,  ten  thousand 
people  were  sumptuously  fed  and  presented 
with  clothing  and  money.  The  lame  and 
blind  came  in  for  even  more  generous 
treatment,  while  the  learned  Brahmins 
who  honoured  the  ceremony  with  their 
presence  were  handsomely  recompensed, 
each  according  to  his  talents.  The  bride's 
father  also  liberated  all  the  small  debtors 
from  the  Rungpore  Gaol  by  paying  off 
their  creditors ;  and  he  presented  a  hand- 
some shawl  to  every  member  of  the  circus 
company  which  had  been  hired  for  the 
occasioa  His  total  expenditure,  apart 
from  dowry  and  bridal  outfit,  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
— a  heavy  sum  for  a  Zemindar,  however 
wealthy,  to  give  away  at  the  marriage  of 
one  daughter.  Such  expenditure  as  this 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  shameful 
waste  of  money,  and  I  hope  the  Marriage 
Reform  Association  may  be  successful  in 
their  efforts. 

The  most  lamentable  thing  of  all  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  unhappy 
races  in  the  East,  is  the  early  age  at  which 
the  girls  are  married.  The  **  Joumale,"  an 
Arabic  ioumal,  once  made  a  boast  of  having 
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seen  a  grandmother  of  twenty  years,  her- 
self having  been  married  before  she  was  ten. 
Dr.  Meahakah,  of  Damascusi  a  venerable, 
white-headed  patriarch,  with  his  little 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  at  ten  years  of 
age,  remarked  that  in  his  days  young  girls 
received  no  tralDing  at  home ;  young  men 
who  wanted  wives  to  please  them,  had  to 
marry  them  early  so  as  to  educate  them  to 
suit  themselves.  One  of  the  scholars  in 
the  Beyrout  Seminary  came  in  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  remained  for  two  years. 
At  ten  her  parents  sent  for  her  and 
took  her  away  to  be  married.  One  of 
the  teachers  records  in  a  very  artless 
manner  what  carefulness  they  had  in 
getting  her  off  and  sending  her  dolls  with 
her. 

Amongst  the  Persians,  the  akd,  or 
marriage  contract,  is  simply  a  legal  form; 
"  but  it  is  a  marriage,  and  not  a  betrothal," 
says  a  newspaper  correspondent.  A  few 
friends  are  invited ;  the  bride — perhaps  a 
child  of  ten — is  seated  in  a  room  with  her 
parents  and  relatives.  Over  the  door 
hangs  the  usual  curtain ;  or,  if  the  cere- 
mony takes  place  in  one  room  or  the  open 
air,  the  women  are  all  veiled.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  in  an  outer 
room,  or  in  the  open  air,  are  the  male 
guests,  and  here  squats  the  Mollah,  or 
priest  of  the  quarter,  who  now  drawls  out 
in  a  monotonous  voice  the  marriage  con- 
tract, which  has  been  previously  drawn  out 
by  him:  ''It  is  agreed  between  Hassan, 
the  draper,  who  is  agent  for  Houssein,  the 
son  of  the  baker,  that  he  (Houssein)  hereby 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  portion  of 
Nissa,  the  daughter  of  Achmet,  the 
grocer."  Here  follows  a  list  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bride  in  money  and  kind,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  Koran,  which  on 
death  or  divorce  reverts  back  to  her  or  her 
heirs.  The  receipt  having  been  acknow- 
ledged, the  Vakeel,  or  deputy  for  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  mother  for  the  bride, 
agree  to  the  wedding,  and  the  Mollah 
solemnly  declares  that  ''In  the  name  of 
God  the  compassionate,  the  merciful,  and 
of  Mohammed  the  Prophet  of  God,  I 
declare  you.  Lord  Houssein,  and  you  Lady 
Nissa,  to  be  man  and  wife."  The  docu- 
ment containing  a  list  of  the  bride's  pro- 
perties is  stamped  and  signed,  the  Mollah 
receives  his  fee,  and  all  is  over.  There  is 
no  other  ceremony,  and  the  pair  are  bound 
together  as  tightly  as  the  Mohammedan 
law  can  bind  them. 

In  Egypt  and  Turkey  love  rarely,  if  ever, 
enters  into  the  marriage  contract ;  most 


frequently  the  wife  is  bought  and  sold  like 
so  much  merchandise,  and  her  home  lifeii 
about  as  wretched  as  it  well  can  be. 

The  first  wife  of  a  Turk  (he  is  allowed 
four  by  the  Koran),  is  called  the"haua&e,' 
and  takes  precedence  over  the  others  all  k 
life.  She  has  a  right  to  all  the  best  roome 
and  to  a  fixed  share  of  her  hasbtnd's 
income,  which  he  must  not  reduce  to 
minister  to  the  caprices  of  his  yoooger 
spouses.  She  visits  and  entertains  oik 
"  hauunes,"  but  keeps  aloof  from  wires  of 
the  second  and  third  degree.  She  goes 
out  when  she  pleases,  and  if  her  hnsUnd 
meets  her  in  the  street  he  will  make  do 
sign  of  recognition.  If  he  perceives  bet 
halting  before  a  draper's  stall,  and  gaziog 
at  silks  dearer  than  he  can  afford,  he  must 
possess  his  soul  in  resignation,  muUeiing 
"  mash  allab."  Turkish  girls  and  women 
are  unaffectedly  modest,  and,  looking  upon 
marriage  as  their  natural  destioj,  are 
careful  of  their  reputations,  and  when 
married  make  first-rate  housewiTes. 

As  soon  as  a  Viennese  girl  is  bom,  the 
weaving  of  her  linen  is  began,  each  yeaii 
certain  number  of  yards  being  set  uide 
for  the  trousseau  when  her  marriage  shtll 
take  place.  This  includes  tfrelve  dozen 
pairs  of  stockings,  usually  knitted  by  the 
elders  of  the  family.  After  they  le&Te 
school,  usually  at  the  age  of  fifteen  yeara, 
they  go  through  one  or  two  years'  teaching 
in  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  either  tmderthe 
instruction  of  a  member  of  the  family  on 
trained  cook.  Thus,  though  it  may  ncTer 
be  their  lot  to  have  to  cook  a  dinner,  they 
are  rendered  independent  of  serYWti 
When  married  they  make  excellent  wivei 
and  mothers;  indeed,  an  Austrian  ladyi^ 
as  accomplished  as  a  first-class  EogHsh 
governess,  as  good  a  cook  and  housekeeper 
as  a  German,  as  vivacious  as  a  Frenui' 
woman,  as  passionate  as  an  ItaUan,  and  as 
beautiful  as — a  wonc  an.  An  Austrian  laay 
is  rarely  seen  without  some  description  of 
work  in  her  hand,  either  in  or  out  of 
society,  and  when  several  work  together  in 
one  household,  one  reads  while  the  othen 
work. 

They  never  have  any  breach  of  ^tom 
cases  in  China.  A  future  Chinese  beueu 
not  three  days  old  before  her  parents  hare 
betrothed  her  to  some  acceptable  scion  oj 
a  neighbour's  house.  When  she  is  oW 
enough — and  she  does  not  have  to  w 
very  old ;  if  she  were  in  England  she  woo  a 
be  still  playing  with  her  doll-ehe  goes  to 
the  house  of  her  affianced  and  marries  !»"»• 
She  weeps  and  wails  all  the  way  there,  as 
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if  her  idea  of  matrimony  were  not  exactly 
a  cheerful  one.  There  is  always  mourning 
at  a  Chinese  marriage,  while  at  a  Chinese 
faneral  there  is  always  a  band  of  music 
and  rejoicing. 

In  the  Abb6  Hue's  "  Travels  in  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  China,''  the  following  cere- 
mony is  recorded  as  being  practised 
amoDgst  the  Tartars.  The  day  mdicated 
bj  the  lamas  (priests)  as  auspicious  for  the 
m&rrlage  haying  arrived,  the  bridegroom 
sends  early  in  the  morning  a  deputation 
to  fetch  the  girl  who  has  been  betrothed 
to  him,  or  rather,  whom  he  has  bought. 
When  the  envoy  draws  near,  the  relations 
and  friends  of  tiie  bride  place  themselves 
in  a  chrcle  before  the  door,  as  if  to  oppose 
the  departure  of  the  bride ;  and  then  be- 
gias  a  feigned  fight,  which  of  course  termi- 
nates with  the  bride  being  carried  off.  She 
is  placed  on  a  horse,  and,  having  been 
thrice  led  round  her  paternal  home,  she  is 
then  taken  at  fall  gallop  to  the  tent  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  near  the 
dwelling  of  her  father-in-law. 

Meantime,  all  the  Tartars  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  relations  and  friends  of  both 
families,  repair  to  the  wedding  feast,  and 
offer  their  presents  to  the  newly-married 
pair.  The  extent  of  these  presents,  which 
consist  of  beasts  and  eatables,  is  lefD  to 
the  generosity  of  the  guests.  They  are 
destined  for  the  father  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  often  fully  indemnify  him  for  his  ex- 
penses in  the  purchase  of  the  bride.  As 
the  offered  animals  come  up,  they  are  taken 
into  folds  ready  prepared  for  them.  At 
the  weddings  of  rich  Tartars,  these  large 
folds  receive  great  herds  of  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep.  Generally  the  guests  are 
generous  enough,  for  they  know  that  they 
will  be  paid  in  return  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. 

In  Bussia  the  pair  about  to  be  betrothed 
kneel  down  upon  a  great  fur  mat,  and  the 
bride  takes  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  gives 
it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  returns  the  gift 
by  another.  The  bride's  mother  meanwhile 
crumbles  a  piece  of  bread  over  her 
daughter's  head,  and  her  father  holds  the 
image  of  his  daughter's  patron  saint 
over  the  future  son-in-law's  well-brushed 
locks.  As  they  arise,  bride's-maids  sing  a 
wedding  song.  The  guests  each  bring  forth 
a  present  of  some  sort,  wine  is  handed 
about,  and  someone  says  it  is  bitter  and 
needs  sweetening;  upon  this  the  bride- 
groom kisses  the  bride — the  sweetness 
being  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  wine 
by    this  act   of    osculation — salutes    the 


company,  and  takes  his  leave,  on  which  the 
bride's-maids  sing  a  song  with  a  chorus 
something  like  this — 

Farewell,  happy  bridegroom ! 
But  return  to  he  still  more  happy ! 

The  couple  may  now  court  to  their  heart's 
content  until  the  time  for  the  wedding 
proper  arrivea  At  each  visit  during  this 
intermediate  state  the  young  man  must 
bring  a  present  to  the  lady,  and— which 
would  appear  rather  embarrassing  to 
English  lovers — must  do  all  his  spooning  in 
the  presence  of  the  lady's  friends,  who  sit 
in  a  circle  and  sing  songs  descriptive  of  the 
happiness  in  store  for  the  betrothed  pair. 
On  the  last  night  of  the  courtship  the 
bridegroom  makes  innumerable  gifts  to  the 
bride.  These  must  include  brushes,  combs, 
soap,  and  perfumery,  on  the  receipt  of 
which  the  bride  is  carried  away  to  be 
washed  and  dressed  by  the  bridesmaids. 
Having  successfully  performed  this  duty 
the  bride  is  conducted  back  to  the  bride- 

¥*oom,  with  her  dowry  tied  up  in  a  bag. 
his  she  hands  to  him,  and  shortlv  after- 
wards he  takes  his  leave.  On  the  next 
morning  they  are  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  wedding 
feast,  which  follows,  lasts  over  a  week,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  the  couple  are  left 
for  the  first  time  to  their  own  resources. 
At  the  wedding  banquet  the  same  cere- 
mony with  regard  to  the  sourness  of  the 
wine,  and  the  kiss  which  imparts  sweetness 
to  it,  is  gone  through  as  at  the  betrothal, 
with  the  exception  that  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
change three  kisses  before  the  wine  is  fit  to 
drink. 


FIRE! 


There  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  an 
alarm  of  fire,  rising  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  confronting  bewildered  people 
who  have  been  sleeping  peacefully  in  their 
beds  with  the  cruellest  of  all  dangers.  And 
even  when  life  is  not  at  stake,  how  grievous 
it  is  to  witness  the  results  of  human  labour, 
the  toil  and  pains  of  human  life,  vanishing 
to  smoke  and  dust  in  one  huge,  cruel  fiare; 
all  lost  without  the  least  morsel  of  com- 
pensation. And  thus  the  process  of  "  fight- 
ing fire"  excites  everybody's  warmest 
sympathies.  The  heroes  of  the  contest  are 
our  Fire  Brigade  men,  and  the  thunder 
of  their  engines  as  they  gallop  through 
the  streets  excites  the  mind  like  the  roll  of 
artillerv  hasbenine:  to  some  ereat  battle. 
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The  enemy,  it  may  be  said,  is  constantly 
increasing  in  strength.  Great  stores  of 
combustible  matters  accumulate  in  every 
large  city ;  increased  luxury  in  the  way  of 
warmth  and  light  increases  the  chances  of 
fire ;  while  the  enormous  size  of  modern 
building?,  such  as  clubs,  hotels,  asylums, 
prisons,  causes  extreme  peril  to  human  life 
in  the  event  of  such  disaster. 

The  campaign  against  fire  is  marked  with 
many  victories;  but  these  make  little  noise. 
Nothing  can  be  tamer  than  a  fire  extin- 
guished in  its  birth.  Yet,  sometimes  there 
is  defeat — a  city  is  burnt  down,  an  ex- 
tensive quarter  laid  waste,  or  a  great  public 
monument  disappears,  and  then  we  recog- 
nise that  we  have  no  certain  mastery  over 
the  insidious  enemy.  And  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  tell  us  gravely 
that  fire  disaster  is  only  a  "question  of 
time  and  the  coincidence  of  certain  con- 
ditions happily  not  often  in  association."  In 
our  own  London,  for  instance,  the  Brigade 
is  fully  adequate  for  ordinary  conditions. 
The  fighting  line  is  excellent,  and  holds  the 
enemy  well  in  check;  but,  should  the  latter 
prevail  at  any  point,  where  are  the 
reserves  1 

Although,  in  a  general  way,  fires  have 
a  small  beginning,  yet,  in  great  ware- 
houses and  dep6ts  where  there  are  vast 
stores  of  combustible  materials,  sometimes 
a  fire  springs  forth  ready  armed  for 
destruction.  Then  everything  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  a  sufficient 
number  and  force  of  engines  as  fairly  to 
beat  out  the  fire — for  the  force  of  the  jet  is 
as  powerful  an  element  as  the  quantity  of 
water  thrown — as  well  as  to  deluge  neigh- 
bouring roofs  and  buildings  and  prevent 
the  conflagration  from  spreading.  In 
such  a  combat,  when  the  general  safety 
of  a  whole  district  is  perhaps  concerned, 
the  manual  engine,  so  long  the  type 
of  efficiency,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
steam  fire-engine.  Yet,  the  manuals  still 
form  the  chief  strength  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  which  musters  some  hundred 
and  thirty  manuals  as  against  forty-six 
steamers.  The  latter  number  seems  very 
inadequate  to  the  safety  of  such  an 
enormous  city,  with  its  vast  store  of  all 
kinds  of  produce. 

The  ordinary  steamers  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  taking  those  recently  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Merryweather  as  examples,  are 
handsome  and  useful  engines,  rated  to 
throw  about  three  hundred  gallons  a 
minute,  and  will  send  a  jet  to  the  height  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     The  fore  part 


shows  the  driving-box,  and  seats  for 
firemen  above  the  hose-box  and  tool-chesty 
while  the  latter  part  of  the  frame-work 
above  the  big  hind- wheels  is  occupied  by 
boiler  and  machinery,  with  coal  booken 
below,  and  a  stand  for  the  engineer  who 
can  stoke  fires  and  get  up  steam  ai  the 
engine  is  rattling  through  the  streeta  Tim 
newly  designed  boilers  for  the  rapid  gene- 
ration of  steam  starting  with  cold  water, 
will  raise  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  within  six  minutes  from 
the  time  of  lighting  fires;  and  when,  u is 
customary  in  the  Brigade  stations,  i  gu 
jet  is  kept  burning  beneath,  the  same  effect 
s  produced  in  three  minutes.  IIiqs 
whether  the  fire  be  far  from  the  sUtion  or 
close  by,  by  the  time  it  is  on  the  spot  and 
the  hose  coupled  up  and  adjostod,  the 
engine  is  ready  to  perform  its  part  of  the 
work. 

The  accessories  of  such  an  engme,  ill 
arranged  in  that  extreme  neatness  and 
order  so  indispensable  in  fire  work,  are 
suction-hose  and  suction-strainen  for 
connection  with  the  water  company's  maim 
or  other  sources  of  supply ;  sets  of  deliwr 
hose,  a  thousand  feet  at  least  in  total 
length ;  branch  pipes  ;  gun-metal  nozzles; 
water-bags  for  wheels ;  engine-hoee  and 
suction-wrenches ;  besides  m  the  varioos 
tools  required  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
machinery.  Then  there  are  the  applimcei 
for  drawing  the  engine  through  the  atretti 
to  be  thought  of— the  pole  and  splmttf 
bars  for  the  horses  which  are  standing  read/ 
harnessed  in  the  stables  awaiting  the  eall, 
which,  however,  long  delayed,  is  anre  to 
come  at  last ;  the  four  lamps  with  strong 
reflectors  that  cast  a  warning  glow  over  the 
track ;  with  poles  and  ropes  for  draaog 
the  engine  from  place  to  place  by  hand 
power,  if  necessary.  .  ^ 

The  London  steamers  are  ^^^^^ 
powerful  for  general  purposes,  but  wd«« 
enormous  blocks  of  buildings  are  to  M 
protected,  an  engine  of  higher  power »  a 
requisite.  Such  is  the  "John  Haghei, 
recently  made  for  Liverpool  by  Merry- 
weather— the  mostpowerful  portable  engiDfl 
in  the  world,  it  is  said--of  a  hondredhorw 
power,  indicated,  and  able  to  throw  no  i^ 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  nwj 
gallons  a  minute,  while  it  wiU  send  a  je 
as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist  to  a  ^^tance  oi 
three  hundred  feet  horizontally.  ^ J^ 
engines  of  such  a  powerful  type  V'*  /jbe 
as  a  reserve  among  the  chief  stations  o 
London  Fire  Brigade,  might  V^^^^ 
day  save  the  metropolis  from  •  ^^"*^ 
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CAUmity.  We  want  an  eneine  that  would 
reach  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  if  that  were 
on  fire. 

In  patting  oat  ordinary  fires,  however, 
it  is  a  golden  rale  to  use  as  little  water  as 
possible,  for  the  latter  often  does  more 
damage  than  the  former.  Thejetofapower- 
fal  engine  is  as  destructive  in  its  way  as 
fire  to  all  perishable  artides  within  a  room, 
such  as  fumitore,  pictures,  and  bric-itbrac. 
And  that  brings  us  to  another  part  of  our 
inbject  Fire  protection,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.  However  efficient 
may  be  the  public  service  against  fire,  a 
single  bucket  of  water  properly  adminis- 
tered may  stop  a  fire  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Brigade  would  be  unable  to  quench. 

So  ur  chemistry  has  not  supplied 
08  with  the  means  of  extinguishing  a 
fire  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  hand 
grenades,  or  chemical  bottles,  now  ex- 
tensively advertised  and  sold,  may  often 
be  serviceable  at  the  first  outset,  when 
they  can  be  thrown  on  the  exact  focus  of 
the  fire.  Chemical  extinctors  also  are  sup- 
plied by  the  fire  engineers  in  the  form  of 
metal  cases  with  pipes  and  nozzles,  and 
these  are  set  at  work  by  simply  turning 
them  upside  down,  when,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  gazogene,  the  gas  generated  forces 
forth  a  stream  of  water  which  lasts  for 
several  minutes,  and  can  be  directed  upon 
any  burning  matter.  But  for  an  outbreak 
iairiy  alight  and  in  possession,  we  can  only 
Idly  upon  the  primeval  antagonism  between 
fire  and  water.  Where  the  water  supply 
is  continuous  and  under  pressure,  as  in 
London  houses  generally,  a  few  lengths  of 
hose  of  small  calibre  to  connect  with  the 
ordinary  taps,  form  a  prudent  precaution 
against  fire.  The  only  objection  to  this 
plan  is,  that  in  summer  time  the  tempta- 
tion is  irreaiBtible  to  water  the  small 
garden  with  the  same  hose,  when  the 
water  company  probably  mulcts  you  in  a 
contribuUon  for  a  duodecimo  flower  bed 
and  lawn  the  size  of  a  dinner  table,  at  a 
rate  which  would  be  fair  enough  for  a 
couple  of  acres. 

For  large  establishments  there  are  the 
regular  hydrants,  and  these  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  fire  buckets,  which  should 
be  kept  full  of  water,  and  osed  for  no  other 
purpose.  As  the  flames  from  mineral  oil 
are  not  to  be  quenched  by  water,  a  backet 
containing  sand  or  earth  should  be  kept  in 
readiness  where  such  oil  is  used.  Where 
there  is  no  regular  water  service,  hand 
pumps,  with  their  accessories  of  hose, 
couplinirs.  and  nozzle,  are  likelv  to  be  use- 


fuL  But  for  a  handy  pump  for  villages, 
country-houses,  large  farmsteads,  and 
places  far  removed  from  regular  fire 
brigades,  commend  us  to  one  of  neatest  pos- 
sible portable  engines  called  the  **  Valiant " 
— portable  inde^  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  though  provided  with  a 
wheeled  carriage,  it  can  be  unshipped  at 
will  and  carriea  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
bearers,  like  a  sedan-chair.  A  wonderful 
little  servant  of  all  work  is  such  an  engine, 
which  will  deliver  seventy  gallons  of  water 
a  minute  in  case  of  fire,  and  is  equally 
handy  whether  playing  upon  a  burning 
stack  or  cottace,  drawing  the  water  supply 
to  a  country-house,  pumping  water  from 
the  shore  to  a  ship's  cisterns,  or  supplying 
water  from  a  river  or  well  to  a  distant 
camp. 

There  are  many  other  useful  accessories 
which  find  a  place  in  the  fireman's 
armoury  and  tool-box,  and  which  should 
also  have  their  place  in  large  establish- 
ments, where  a  fire  may  have  to  be  fought 
from  floor  to  floor.  There  are  hatchets 
and  fire-axes,  crowbars,  saws  for  cutting 
away  floors  and  roofiug,  ceiling  hooks  for 
pricking  ceilings  and  pulling  down  cur- 
tains, hangings,  boards,  and  plaster.  More 
strictly  technical  appliances  are  ladder 
clips,  to  suspend  hose  from  ladder  rounds^ 
banisters,  etc.,  leak  clamps  to  temporarily 
cover  leaky  patches  in  fire-hose.  Aju 
excellent  contrivance  of  American  origin  is 
the  spreading  nozzle,  which  on  being 
twisted  one  way  or  the  other,  discharges 
either  a  solid  jet  or  showers  of  spray  at 
the  will  of  the  operator;  and  this,  for 
rooms  with  fragile  and  valuable  contents 
where  fire  may  have  penetrated  but  not 
gained  the  mastery,  is  a  most  excellent 
alternative. 

But  in  a  general  way,  for  people  who 
live  in  houses  great  or  small,  the  question 
is  not  of  fighting  fire  but  of  running  away 
from  it.  The  ordinary  urban  residence, 
when  once  alight,  rarely  leaves  much  time 
for  the  purpose.  The  staircase  is  generally 
the  chief  seat  of  the  fire.  There  is  gene- 
rally, in  the  lower  regions,  a  cupboard 
under  the  stairs — a  receptacle  for  firewood, 
shavings,  oil  cans,  and  combustibles  in 
eeneral— which  is  admirably  adapted  as  a 
focus  for  fire,  and  for  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  inmates.  But  in  any  case  a  wooden 
staircase  is  soon  burnt  up,  nor  is  a  stone 
stair  any  very  great  advantage,  as  that 
soon  cracks  and  ^Us  away. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  to  light  a  fire  in 
a  grate  with  all  possible  advantages  must 
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have  foand  that  it  cannot  ba  done  with  a 
spark  or  a  smouldering  bit  of  candlewick, 
or  other  trifle  of  the  kind.  People  who 
try  to  bom  their  houses  have  to  set  about 
the  affair  in  a  much  more  elaborate  way, 
and  then  often  fail  in  the  attempt  But 
few  things  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
plug  of  tobacco  at  the  bottom  of  the 
smoker's  pipe,  which  seems  to  be  extinct) 
and  yet  when  knocked  out  presently 
revives  into  a  furious  glow.  Faulty  con- 
struction again  is  the  cause  of  numerous 
flres;  a  joist  may  abut  upon  a  flue  and 
become  calcined,  and  may  remain  for  years 
with  no  damage  done,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  house.  Then  there  are  gas  jets  within 
reach  of  jambs  or  panels ;  humps  that  hang 
beneath  wooden  beams  and  reduce  them  by 
gentle  degrees  to  the  condition  of  touch- 
wood ;  and  many  other  accidental  causes  of 
fire. 

But,  for  those  in  a  house  on  fire,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible ;  not  to  wait  even  to  dress, 
but,  wrapped  in  blanket  or  rug,  to  make 
sure  of  a  line  of  retreat  This  advice 
agrees  so  well  with  natural  instinct  that 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  further  upon  it. 
But  the  cruel  predicament  is,  when  the 
retreat  is  cut  off,  and  the  stairs  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  Then  all  the  inmates 
of  the  upper  floors  can  do,  is  to  make  for 
the  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house  in 
the  hope  of  rescue  from  below,  but  with  a 
greater  chance  of  a  cruel  death  unless 
there  has  been  the  merciful  provision  of  a 
fire  escape.  At  that  moment,  even  a  rope 
of  the  requisite  length  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives.  But  women  and 
children,  perhaps  unnerved  and  helpless 
from  terror,  can  hardly  attempt  gymnastic 
feats,  such  as  descending  a  rope  from  a 
a  great  height  And  in  all  buildings  of 
many  floors  inhabited  at  night,  there  ought 
to  be  the  provision  in  each  floor — or  at  all 
events  at  the  top-floor — of  some  kind  of 
fire  escape. 

There  is  nothing  better  in  this  way  than 
the  Chute  escape,  which  is  simplicity  itself 
in  construction,  consisting  of  a  tube  of 
specially  prepared  canvas  of  the  requisite 
length  with  a  metal  frame-work  at  the  top 
which  can  l)e  instantaneously  fitted  to  any 
window  of  ordinary  size.  Down  this  pipe 
anyone  may  slide  with  perfect  safety, 
extending  arms  or  legs  being  sufficient  to 
moderate  the  descent,  and  when  held  out 
at  the  bottom  by  the  first  one  who  descends, 
people  may  be  sent  down  it  as  quickly  as 
bales  of  wool  down  a  shoot    An  occa- 


sional rehearsal  of  the  use  of  this  eacipek 
an  excellent  piece  of  fun  for  eveiybodf, 
and  the  whole  household  will  soon  gain 
confidence  in  it,  and  even  enjoy  the  i^ 
flight  from  sky  to  earth. 

In  houses  of  only  moderate  bei^t  t 
couple  of  lengths  of  ladders  mgj  be 
sufficient  provision  for  safety,  tad  the 
manufacturer  of  fire  implements  hu  010; 
contrivances  of  this  kind.  A  veiy  nseM 
kind  are  adapted  to  form  a  psir  of  ^ 
for  general  use,  while  they  can  be  exteoded 
and  locked  in  one  stretch  as  a  Mist, 
Then  there  are  escapes  which  ir^ 
with  hook  and  pulley ;  and  a  length  of 
rope  with  a  hook  to  it  would  be  an  exod- 
lent  thing  to  pack  in  a  portmsntoio  k 
those  who  are  acenstomed  to  sojoom  10  the 
big  hotels  of  the  period — ^for  a  lope  tbt 
permits  descent  from  one  storey  to  another 
might  suffice  for  an  active  and  feaika 


It  is  worth  bearing  in  nund,  too,  thtt 
when  there  is  danger  of  suffocation  froD 
smoke,  the  purest  air  will  be  foand  neaiert 
the  floor,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  pisi  o& 
hands  and  knees  when  it  would  be  impof- 
sible  standing  up.  Also  that  all  doonind 
windows  should  be  shut  if  ponibb^uto 
increase  the  supply  of  air  is  to  feed  tb 
vehemence  of  the  flames.  Also  thit  m 
choosing  a  window  for  a  descent  one  onr  1 
door  is  preferable  to  one  over  an  ana,  00 
account  of  the  greater  depth  in  theliUer 
case  as  well  as  the  spiked  railings  fn- 
quently  to  be  met  with.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  none  of  the  readers  of  thii 
paper  may  have  occasion  to  carry  any  of 
these  hints  into  practice.  StiU,  there ii  do 
harm  in  being  prepared. 

OHEONIOLES   OF  SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ARGYLE. 

The  question  which  suggests  ite«^*^ 
enquirer  into  the  beginnmgs  of  Scotaw 
history— where  shall  we  seek  the  ongmii 
Scot  1— bids  fair  to  find  an  w^wer  » 
Argyle.  And  yet  even  in  Argyle tiwbo» 
came  as  an  immigrant  He  dropped  aciwj 
in  his  gaUey  from  neighbouring  ^^^^ 
took  possession  of  the  green  chorea  tfj 
pleasant  fiords,  and  charming  landJoww 
lakes,  and  formed  numerous  8®*^®^" 
thereabouts,  which  became  the  <>^® /|r\ 
nucleus  among  the  shifting  f?V^^^ 
that  surround  it.  Nor  was  this  """ 
probably  ever  a  very  large  one. 


There 
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were  more  Scots  left  in  Ulster,  no  doubt, 
than  erer  crossed  the  narrow  bat  stormy 
channel  that  divides  the  two  countries. 

A  chief  among  the  Scots  of  Ulster, 
Carber  Eiadha,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  according  to  Irish  annals, 
was  the  ancestor  of  an  illustrious  line  of 
Dahriad  chiefs,  among  whom  one  Eric, 
some  three  centuries  afterwards,  sent  his 
sons  to  colonise  the  adjacent  shore.  The 
eldest  of  these  sons,  Loam  More,  settled  in 
the  land  that  bears  his  name — ^that  land 
of  Lome  now  familiar  to  thousands  of 
summer  visitants.  Other  sons  of  Eric 
established  themselves  on  the  same  coast 
These  Dalriad  Scots  were,  no  doubt, 
Gktelic  in  language  and  habits,  but  some 
subtle  difference  in  race  and  character'gave 
them  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy.  •  They  have  left  no  monu- 
ments to  mark  their  existence  as  a  separate 
people^  no  trace  of  a  language  different 
from  the  tribes  about  them — and  yet,  in  a 
way,  the  whole  country  is  their  monument, 
and  the  land  that  bears  their  name  owes 
its  distinctive  character  to  the  influence 
they  transmitted  through  a  long  series  of 
generations.  A  comely  and  physically 
powerful  race,  their  chiefs  found  favour 
with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  both  of  Gael 
and  Cymro,  and  more  by  peaceful  alliance 
than  conquest  they  spread  their  influenoe 
from  sea  to  sea.  ReUgion  came  to  their 
aid,  or  rather  they  knew  how  to  enlist  its 
services  by  their  policy.  The  holy  island 
of  the  Crael  was  occupied  by  Columba  and 
his  Irish  mission ;  the  Kings  of  Dalriada 
were  consecrated  at  Zona;  and  the  holy 
Columba  himself  was  constrained  by  a 
vision  to  anoint  one  Aidan  to  the  royal 
office.  Columba  would  have  preferred 
another  brother,  logon,  but  was  so  severely 
buffeted  by  the  angel  of  his  vision,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  way. 

In  consecrating  Aidan,  the  saint  is  re- 
corded to  have  uttered  a  remarkable  predic- 
tion  or  threat  The  King  and  his  race,  he 
said,  should  be  invincible  upon  the  throne 
until  they  did  injustice  to  the  saint  and 
his  race — ^the  Irish  race  from  which  he 
sprang.  This  prophecy  was  supposed  to 
have  been  fulfilled  when  in  639  Donald 
Bree  invaded  Ireland,  and  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Maehrath,  now  Moyra,  in 
County  Down,  Ireland.  Others  have  con- 
sidered that  the  throne  was  never  really 
lost  to  the  descendants  of  Eric  till  Charles 
the  First  was  deposed,  an  event  which 
might  be  directly  traced  to  his  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Irish  neonle. 


In  the  movements  of  Gaelic  tribes  and 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes  or  other  Norse- 
men, the  traces  of  the  early  Scottish 
Kingdom  have  been  lost]  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Campbell  clan  long  con- 
tinued to  represent,  and  to  some  extent 
still  represents,  this  ancient  race  of  Scots. 
For  they  were  never  quite  like  other 
Highlanders,  and  their  chiefs  have  always 
followed  a  different  and  more  subtle  policy. 
In  a  great  measure  the  history  of  the 
Campl^lls  is  the  history  of  the  County  of 
Argyle,  and  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the 
origin  of  a  race  whose  very  name  is  un- 
Gaelic  and  aliea 

At  a  period  when  descent  from  some 
obscure  Norman  adventurer  was  more 
highly  prized  than  the  most  illustrious 
blood  of  chieftains  of  a  noble  race,  family 
genealogists  derived  the  Campbell  stock 
from  some  Gillespie  Campobello,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Diar- 
mid.  But  as  times  and  opinions  change , 
so  vary  the  pedigrees  of  the  great ;  and  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  work  seems 
to  emboay  the  latest  views  on  the  matter. 

'*Eva-na-Daibhn  being  under  age,  her 
uncle,  Arthur  Cruachan,  became  her  tutor 
and  guardiaa  To  prevent  her  possessions 
going  to  another  dan,  she  resolved  to  marry 
none  but  one  of  her  own  race ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  her  cousin,  Gillespie,  son  to 
Malcolm  MacDuibhn,  who  had  married 
the  heiress  of  Cambusbellus,  in  Normandy, 
arrived  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Scotland, 
being  an  officer  in  William  the  Conqueror's 
army.     Him  she  married." 

All  this  account  has  a  very  modem 
aspect,  and,  with  its  youn^  heiress  and 
the  cousin  **  in  the  army,"  might  figure  in 
a  conventional  novel  of  the  period.  Still, 
the  name  seems  to  be  of  Norman  origin, 
and,  if  so,  was  probably  derived  from  the 
hamlet  of  La  Cambe,  on  the  road  between 
Isigny  and  Bayeux,  in  a  fertile  dairyland, 
whose  fertility  may  have  led  to  the  desig- 
nation of  la  Cambe-belle. 

It  is  only  fair,  however^  to  give  the 
Scottish  poet's  account  of  the  matter : 

Scarce  their  wide  iway  the  heathy  moimtaina  bound. 
Where  Gampbella,  spruDff  of  olcf  0*Dubin*8  race, 
Old  as  their  nillB,  still  rme  their  native  place. 
No  ancient  chief  could  like  O'Dubin  wield 
The  weighty  war,  or  ranse  th'  embattled  field ; 
Hence  the  admiring  Gaul,  preserved  in  fi^ht 
From  furious  Normans  by  the  hero's  might, 
Him  Campbell  called  :  and  no  heroic  mune 
Is  further  neard,  or  better  loiown  to  fame. 

The  probabilities  of  the  case  are  that  the 
Cdmpbells  are  the  true  sons  of  Duin,  of  the 
race  of  Diarmid.  and  that  thev  assumed 
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their  present  name  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
even  before  the  days  of  Brace,  when  Nor- 
man names  were  in  fashion,  and  the  native 
chiefs  were  suspected  and  discredited  at 
the  Scottish  Coart  They  still  bear  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  great  chieftain,  the  memory 
of  whose  exploits  lingers  in  song  and 
tradition. 

Let  the  sonB  of  brown  Diarmid  who  slew  the  wild 

boar, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Galium  More. 

The  boar's  head  thus  borne  by  the  Camp- 
beUs  is  something  more  than  a  crest  It 
is  the  Totem,  or  emblem,  of  the  tribe,  and 
carries  us  back  to  days  when  heraldry  had 
not  come  into  existence. 

The  laods  between  Loch  Awe  and  Loch 
Fyne  seem  to  have  been  the  original  seat 
of  the  Campbells,  whose  chiefs  gradaally 
extended  their  sway — more,  as  we  have 
said,  by  policy  and  alliance  than  by 
fighting,  although  they  never  hesitated 
at  bloodshed  when  it  served  their  purpose 
— over  the  greater  part  of  the  rugged 
coast  of  Argyle.  The  land  of  Lome 
was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Argyle  with  Lady  Isabel  Stewart 
of  Lome,  when  the  gsdley  in  full  sail  first 
appears  in  the  family  arms,  once  the  cogni- 
zance  of  earlier  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  of 
Lome — 

The  heira  of  mighty  Somerled. 

In  quite  a  difierent  way  was  Kintyre 
won.  That  far-stretching  promontory,  for 
the  most  part  level  and  fertile,  was  origi- 
nally the  land  of  the  MacDonalds,  with 
whom  the  Campbells  were  incessantly  at 
war.  The  latter  generally  contrived  to 
have  law  and  the  Koyal  authority  upon 
their  side.  Kintyre  possesses  a  splendid 
harbour,  probably  the  first  landing-place  of 
the  Dalriad  Scots,  which  long  bore  the 
name  of  Dalruadhain,  now  Campbeltown, 
and  hence  the  peninsula  became  a  suitable 
Boyal  post  for  operatfng  against  the  uncon- 
formable islanders  of  the  West  James  the 
Fourth  heldakind  of  parliament  in  Kintyre, 
and  formally  released  all  the  vassals  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  from  their  allegiance. 
His  successor  made  an  expedition  against 
the  MacDonalds,  and  built  and  garrisoned 
the  Castle  of  Kilkerran  to  overawe  the 
restless  clansmen.  The  Macdonalds,  how- 
ever, declined  to  be  overawed,  and  attacked 
and  destroyed  both  castle  and  garrisoa 

Then  the  Campbells  got  a  grant  of 
Kintyre  from  the  Crown,  and  drove 
Angus,  the  chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  from 
his  castle  of  Danaverty,  and  cleared  the 
peninsula  of  the  Clansmen.     Angus  took 


refuge  in  Ireland,  and  Kintyre  reoudned 
for  several  generations  in  the  hands  of  the 
Campbells.  Bat  a  descendant  of  tbe 
Maodonald,  a  noted  partisan  leader,  known 
as  Coll  Kittoch,  laid  claim  to  the  landa  of 
Kintyre,  and  as  the  Campbells  sided  iri(h 
the  Covenant^  Coll  declared  for  the  King. 
Coil's  son,  Alexander,  was  servuig  under 
Montrose  as  Major-General,  and  thos  the 
great  battle  of  In  verlochy — ^great,  conudend 
as  a  Highland  battle,  that  is — ^when  Argyle 
was  humbled  to  the  dust,  was  a  great 
victory  for  the  Macdonalds  as  well  as  for 
the  Royal  cause.  Then  Coll  triamphantlj 
took  possession  of  Kintyre,  but  his  triamph 
was  of  diort  duration,  for  Montrose  was 
soon  after  defeated  at  Philiphaugh,  and  the 
Boyal  cause  was  lost. 

After  Philiphaugh,  only  Handy  in  the 
north,  and  Alexander  Macdonaldandlui 
father  Coll  in  Kintyre,  remamed  in  armi 
against  the  Covenanting  Army.  David 
Leslie  himself  marched  against  Kmtyre, 
and  Coll  took  refuge  in  klay,  while  Sir 
Alexander  returned  to  Ireland.  Bat  they 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Danaverty— three 
hundred  men  commanded  by  Archie 
Macdonald  and  Archie  Og,  his  son.  The 
garrison  made  a  stout  defence ;  bat  the 
besiegers  soon  discovered  the  soared  of 
their  water  supply,  brought  from  a 
neighbouring  spring  by  iron  pipes,  lex 
there  was  no  well  in  the  castle,  and  cat  it 
off.  Then  driven  to  despair  by  the  tor- 
ments of  thirst  in  the  heat  of  the  Jaly  ion- 
shine,  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  were 
destroyed  in  the  cruel  spirit  of  the  age. 
Only  a  woman  escaped,  Flora,  the  noree  of 
the  infant  son  of  Archie  Og,  with  the  bibe 
under  her  charge,  who  hid  herself  in  a 
cavern  in  the  Moil  The  child  grew  i^ 
and  eventually  recovered  the  heritage  (» 
his  fathers. 

But  the  main  stem  of  the  MacdonaUi 
was  soon  to  be  cut  off  The  Covenantws 
followed  Coll  to  Islay,  and,  st(»ming  the 
Castle  of  Dunniveg,  took  Coll  a  priaoo^ 
and  brought  him  to  Dnnstaffoage,  ^^^^ 
was  hanged  from  the  battlement  of  the 
Castle,  among  his  hereditary  foes,  the 
Campbells.  Sir  Alexander  was  soon  aftff 
slain  in  Ireland,  and  there  no  longer 
remained  any  claimants  to  dispute  poafltf- 
sion  of  Kintyre. 

But  during  these  struggles,  the  country 
had  been  devastated  and  almost  depopo- 
lated.  Tradition  records  how  a  solituT 
cow  came  forth,  with  people  who  had 
hidden  among  rocks  and  caves,  a  cow  thaj 
bellowed  mournfully  the  coronadi  of  i" 
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the  herds  and  flocks  that  had  once  pas- 
tured in  Eintyre.  Bat  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
presently  re-peopled  the  country  with 
settlers  from  the  Lowlands,  peaceable  folk 
who  knew  how  to  farm  to  the  best  adyan- 
tage,  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  meet  the 
factor  upon  rent  day. 

There  is  no  more  charming  retreat  any- 
where than  Loch  Awe,  hemmed  in  and 
sheltered  by  ranges  of  hnge  hills  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  yet  open  to  the  sun- 
shine and  balmy  western  breeze,  with  rich 
and  pleasant  glens  and  valleys.  The  passes 
oyer  the  moantains  were  so  wild  and  diffi- 
cult that  the  Lord  of  Loch  Awe  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  threats  of  invasion,  for 
only  an  army  of  mountaineers  like  that  led 
by  Montrose  could  possibly  penetrate,  and 
that  only  by  something  like  miraculous 
daring  and  energy,  to  the  long  invio- 
late threshold.  And  yet  the  land  pro- 
duced everything  that  was  needed  for  ease 
and  comfort ;  milk  and  honey ;  com ;  and  if 
not  wine,  that  usquebaugh,  which  is  more 
suited  to  the  palate  of  a  mountaineer ;  fruits 
of  all  kinds ;  and  flowers  such  as  grow  freely 
only  in  favoured  lands.  The  original  dis- 
advantage of  Loch  Awe  was  that  its 
bleflsings  were  shared  among  a  good  many. 
Different  clans  disputed  each  corner  of 
Loch  Awe,  and  its  four-and-twenty  islands 
afforded  safe  and  secure  sites  for  almost 
as  many  castles  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs. 

There  was  Fraocheillein  Castle,  once  the 
chief  seat  of  the  MacNaughtons,  on  an 
island  which  old  tradition  connected  with 
a  legend  like  that  of  the  Hesperides. 
There  was  a  buried  treasure  or  talisman, 
and  a  monster  dragon  that  guarded  it. 
But  if  there  was  a  treasure  or  talisman 
the  Campbells  have  got  it  since  long  ago, 
and  the  dragon  has  fled,  and  the  Mac- 
Naughtons have  gone  too.  Then  there  are 
Fionchaim,  with  Innis  Erreth,  Innis 
Coulin,  Innishail;  and  Innisconnel,  with 
some  floe  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  original 
stronghold  of  the  Lords  of  Loch  Awe.  On 
a  promontory  beautifully  placed  above  the 
lake  are  the  ruined  turrets  and  gables  of 
Caolchum,  that  commands  the  noble  Gle- 
norchy,  once  the  heritage  of  the  MacGregor, 
but  for  long — since  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  or  Third,  that  is — the  chief  seat  of 
the  Campbells  of  Glenorchy,  afterwards 
Lords  Breadalbane.  Who  could  gain  the 
mastery  in  Loch  Awe  would  presently  own 
all  of  the  western  shore  that  was  worth 
having,  and  the  Campbells,  gifted  with 
prudence,  sagacity,  and  determination, 
were  soon  rid  of  all  rival  clans. 


The  character  given  of  the  first  Lord 
Breadalbane  seems  by  general  consent  to 
have  been  typical  of  his  race  at  that 
period — **  cunning  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent, and  slippery  as  an  eel." 

The  race  that  before  the  Campbells  came 
to  the  front  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
western  land  is  not  extinct.  The  Mac- 
Dougall  of  Donolly  Castle,  near  the  rising 
town  of  Oban,  aptly  called  the  Charing 
Cross  of  the  Highlands,  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Lome, 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  mighty  Somerled, 
while  he  occupies  the  original  seat  of  his 
far-away  ancestor,  Dougal,  the  son  of 
Somerled. 

As  to  Somerled  himself,  the  great  hero 
of  the  west,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  his 
origio.  Tradition  reports  him  as  first 
found  with  his  father  living  the  lives  of 
anchorites  in  a  lonely  cave  on  Loch  Linnhe, 
refugees,  perhaps,  of  a  mighty  race.  As  to 
his  death,  we  have  it  recorded  in  black  and 
white  :  "  Sumerledus  Begulus  Argatheliae 
— Sumerled,  Thane  of  Argyle,  slain  at 
Renfrew,  ad.  1164."  But  of  what  hap- 
pened between,  and  how  the  homeless  waif 
raised  himself  to  such  dignity,  we  have 
only  traditional  accounts.  He  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  as  the  scourge 
of  the  Northmen,  and  to  have  gathered  the 
Gaelic  tribes  and  led  them  to  victory 
against  the  invader. 

Somerled  had  two  sons :  Eeginald, 
who  took  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  and 
Dngal,  who  was  Lord  of  Lome  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  MacDougals.  Reginald 
brought  Cistercian  monks  to  Kintyre,  to 
the  land  of  St.  Ciran,  who,  five  hundred 
years  before,  had  lived  the  life  of  sanctity 
in  a  lonely  cave  by  the  sea-shore;  and 
Reginald  built  for  his  quests  the  Monastery 
of  Saddell,  whose  rums  are  still  to  be 
found  in  a  sweet,  shaded  spot  on  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre.  In  Bruce's  wars,  as 
everybody  knows  who  has  read  Scott's 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  the  two  branches  of 
the  House  of  Somerled  took  different 
sides.  John  of  Lome  was  inveterate 
against  the  man  who  had  assassinated  his 
kinsman,  Red  Comyn,  while  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  in  the  event  espoused  the  side  of 
Robert  Bruce.  At  Bannockbum  the  men 
of  the  Isles  were  as  thickly  mustered  as  the 
Lowland  contingent : 

With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  ranked  their  files» 
In  many  a  plaided  band. 

• 

And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  crallev  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
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Actaally  the  commander  of  the  Islemen 
on  that  day  was  Angus  Og,  a  yoang  scion 
of  the  house,  who  was  largely  endowed 
with  lands  and  royalties  for  his  share  in 
winning  the  great  victory. 

Occupying  a  commanding  position  on 
the  frontier  of  the  land  of  Lome,  and 
pleasantly  placed  between  sea-shore  and 
loch,  stands  DuDstaffnage  Oastle,  which,  if 
traditionmaybe  believed,  was  once  theBoyal 
seat  of  the  monarchy  of  Scotland.  Here 
was  kept  the  Coronation  Stone,  which  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Scone,  and 
which  now  reposes  beneath  the  seat  of  the 
Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  guardian  of  the  castle  even  points  out 
the  exact  spot  where  the  stone  was  kept, 
but  the  existing  walls  are  hardly  of  such 
high  antiquity  as  to  warrant  the  belief. 
The  stone,  according  to  credible  tra- 
dition, was  originally  brought  from  lona, 
one  of  the  fetish  stones,  the  object  of  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  the  Gaels,  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
and  when  Columba  consecrated  theDalriad 
chief  as  King,  it  was  probably  on  this 
stone  that  the  monarch  stood  or  sat  Thus, 
when  the  Dalriad  chiefs  extended  their 
influence  eastwards,  the  sacred  stone 
travelled  with  them,  and  found  a  new 
resting-place  at  Scone. 

Beyond  Dunstaffnage,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Loch  Etive,  lies  Uie  pastoral  land  of 
Appin,  which  from  its  name  seems  once  to 
have  been  Abbot's  land,  under  the  peaceful 
rale  of  some  religious  house ;  and  higher 
up  the  country  lies  gloomy  Glencoe,  a 
valley  that  Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
for  some  terrible  tragedy,  so  wild  and 
louring  is  the  pass  which  the  brightest 
sunshine  fails  to  render  cheerful.  Tl^ough 
the  glen  runs  the  wild  stream  of  Oona, 
celebrated  by  Ossian  ;  but  even  the  sad 
spirit  of  the  Gaelic  Homer  could  hardly 
have  imagined  such  a  cruel  and  wanton 
butchery  as  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

The  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  were  but  a 
small  branch  of  the  clan  MacDonald, 
mustering  some  two  hundred  armed  men. 
They  had  all  been  busv  on  the  Jacobite 
side  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankte  and  the 
subsequent  campaign,  and  their  EL^hland 
habits  of  cattle-lifting  and  raiding  had 
made  them  very  obnoxious  to  their  more 
settled  neighbours.  The  English  Govern- 
ment had  ifiBued  a  proclamation  threatening 
fire  and  sword  to  all  of  the  clans  who  had 
not  come  in  to  submit  themselves,  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William,  by 
the  first  of  January,  1692.     Maclan,  the 


chief  of  the  glen,  put  off  the  obnozioai 
ceremony  as  long  as  possible,  but  he  came 
in  at  last,  although  owing  to  some  fatal 
contretemps  he  did  not  ti^e  the  oaih  till 
several  days  after  the  time  named.  All 
those  concerned  were  fully  cognisant  of 
the  fact  of  Maclan's  submission;  bat  it 
was  determined  to  suppress  the  record,  and 
execute  vengeance  on  the  clan.  The 
Secretary  for  ScotUnd,  known  as  the  Master 
of  Stair,  a  cold-blooded  official,  was  the 
active  agent  in  obtaining  the  signatnre  of 
the  King  to  the  order  for  the  destroctiQii 
of  the  MacDonslde,  but  there  is  little  doabt 
that  Campbell  of  Glenorchie,  the  £arl  of 
Breadalbane,  of  evil  memory,  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  crime.  The  execntioD  of 
the  deed  was  confided  to  a  par^  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyle's  regiment,  which  was 
quartered  upon  the  MacDonalds,  in  Glencoe, 
who  received  their  military  guests  m  all 
friendliness  and  hospitality.  The  soldkn, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell, 
of  Glenlyon,  spent  a  fortoieht  with  the 
MacDonalds  on  a  pleasant  and  cordial  fooV 
ing,  and  when  all  miotrust  was  thus  re- 
moved, the  final  orders  for  the  massacre 
were  issued.  Only  those  over  seventy 
years  of  age  were  to  be  spared,  all  ayenoes 
were  to  be  secured,  and  not  a  soul  should 
escape.  It  was  in  the  early  watches  of  a 
bitter  winter  morning  that  the  fool  deed 
was  begun.  Not  a  spark  of  mercy  was 
to  be  shown  in  the  business,  the  chief  wis 
shot  down  by  his  own  bedside,  others  weie 
slaughtered  by  the  hearths  which  had  given 
hospitality  to  the  murderers.  And  yet 
with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world  to 
extirpate  the  whole  race,  the  tale  of  blood 
reckoned  only  thirty-eight  victims,  althoa^ 
several  others  perished  in  flight  through 
the  snow. 

The  moveable  property  of  the  tribe  wai 
collected  and  driven  off  by  the  soldien, 
and  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  head  of 
horses  and  cattle,  besides  goats  and  sheep. 
The  tribe  consisted  probably  of  fif^  ?' 
sixty  families,  and,  living  as  they  did  u 
simple,  patriarchal  fashion,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  badly  provided. 

The  massacre,  it  might  be  said,  revolted 
the  public  feeling  of  the  age,  and  all  who 
were  connected  with  it^  although  rBSchj? 
by  no  adequate  punishment,  were  branded 
daring  life  with  the  infamy  attaching  to 
the  midnight  murderer.  The  MacDonalds 
returned  to  their  glen,  and  half  a  century 
afterwards,  the  descendant  of  the  murdered 
Maclau  joined  Prince  Charles's  standard 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  stout  fightingmen. 
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Against  the  land  of  Appin  in  the  wide 
sea  loch  of  Linnhe,  lies  the  green  Island  of 
Lismore — the  ''great  garden"  of  the  G«eL 
The  loch  itself  anciently  marked  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  Beyond 
were  Picts  perhaps — anyhow,  tribes  that  did 
not  acknowledge  the  chief  of  the  Scots 
as  lord.  Now  we  know  the  country  beyond 
Loch  Linnhe  as  Morvem  and  Axdgoweri 
with  part  of  Loch  Eil  beyond,  that  strong- 
hold of  the  Cameron  raca 

Morvem  is  mountainous  and  gloomy, 
with  only  a  fringe  of  population  by  loch 
and  glen,  and  here  and  there  an  old  ruined 
tower  on  some  lonely  crag.  On  the  nearest 
point  a  lonely  ruin  washed  by  the  waves, 
is  Ardtomish  Castle,  whose  rugged  halls 
are  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The 
caade  was,  indeed,  the  chief  seat  of  those 
great  chiefs,  and  here  lived  John  of  the 
hlea,  who  made  a  treaty  with  Edward  the 
Fourth  of  England,  on  the  footing  of  an 
independent  potentate,  as  indeed  he  had 
every  claim  to  be. 

Entering  the  Sound  of  Mull  we  see  the 
shore  of  Morvem  recessed  into  the  pleasant 
bay  by  "green  Loch  Alline's  woodland 
shore,"  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful 
spot  in  all  Morvem,  which  beyond  stretches 
oat  in  solemn  mountain  solitudes  along  the 
shores  of  the  Sound. 

The  Loch  Sunart  thrusts  its  long  arm 
for  seventeen  miles  inland,  and  beyond  is 
the  land  of  Ardnamurchan,  with  its  wild 
windy  cape  stretching  into  the  Atlantic 
billowBL  On  the  south  shore  of  Ardna- 
murchan, along  the  Loch  of  Sunart,  it  is  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  cape 

From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawea  the  woodland  and  the  waste. 

Mingarry  wa?  the  chief  seat  of  the  Mac- 
Jans,  and,  in  1538,  was  besieged  for  three 
days  by  Lachlan  Maclean  of  Duart,  from 
the  opposite  shore  of  Mull,  as  is  set  forth 
in  the  register  of  the  Privy  Council: 
*'  Lauchlane  McCIayne,  of  Dowart,  accom- 
panyed  with  a  grite  nowmer  of  thevis, 
brokin  men,  and  somaris  of  clannis,  besydis 
the  nowmer  of  ane  hundred  Spanyeartis, 
spoilit  his  Majesty's  isles,  and  assegeit  the 
Castle  of  Ardnamurchan."  The  hundred 
Spanyeartis  are  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  Spanish  war-ship 
Florida,  one  of  the  famous  Armada,  which 
found  a  refuge  in  Tobermory  Bay. 

Maclean  was  a  stirring  fellow,  and  gave  the 
Kiug's  Council  some  trouble,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  story  of  the 
Isles.    But  Mingarry,  at  a  later  date,  was 


held  for  King  Charles  by  Coll  Kitto,  during 
Montrose's  successful  campaign  in  the 
Highlanda  And  Coll,  having  captured 
a  ship  in  the  Sound,  a  ship  containing 
three  kirk  ministers,  and  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  shut  up  his  prisoners  in  his 
castle  till  he  could  obtain  a  satisfactory 
exchange  for  them.  The  lady  he  presently 
released;  but  two  of  the  ministers  died 
under  the  severity  of  their  captivity ;  not 
that  they  were  treated  with  any  great 
hardship,  but  a  winter  spent  in  a  half- 
ruined  castle,  amon^  bare  stone  walls  and 
visited  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven,  proved 
too  trying  an  experience. 

The  lighthouse  on  Ardnamurchan  Point 
— where  something  of  a  wind  seems  always 
to  be  stirring,  and  the  wild  Atlantic  waves 
are  rarely  stilled — looks  over  a  wide  pros- 
pect of  island-studded  ocean,  the  rude 
mountain-peaks  of  Bum  and  Eigg  rising 
sheer  from  the  waves,  wild  Tiree  and 
sandy  Coll,  the  granite  outworks  of  this 
mountain  land,  against  which  the  white 
surf  continually  frets,  and  on  the  horizon 
the  long  coast-line  of  the  outer  Hebrides, 
still  more  wild  and  lonely  in  their  stormy 
scat. 

The  district  of  Ardnamurchan  owes  some 
of  its  bare  and  desolate  aspect  to  one  of  the 
''improvers"  of  the  last  century.  Both 
Ardnamurchan  and  Sunart  at  that  date 
were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Alexander 
Murray,  who  thought  to  make  the  district 
a  great  mining  property.  The  York  Build- 
ings Company  of  London  joined  in  the 
speculation,  and  opened  mines  of  strontian, 
about  1722.  Woods  were  cut  down  for 
props  and  mine  -  buildings ;  a  town  was 
built,  which  received  the  ambitious  name 
of  New  York.  But  there  was  no  parallel 
developement  with  the  New  York  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  This  was  one  of 
the  speculations  which  brought  the  com- 
pany to  financial  roin,  and  with  the  failure 
of  the  mines  the  town  decayed,  and  now 
every  vestige  of  the  settlement  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  same  century  witnessed  the  com- 
pletion of  another  commercial  enterprise 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  The 
canal  fever  was,  in  its  way,  as  powerful  in 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
the  railway  mania  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth — isthmuses  were  to  be  pierced, 
new  waterways  everywhere  to  be  opened. 
The  attention  of  projectors  of  new 
schemes  was  directed 

To  where  Kintyre,  beneath  the  evening  skies 
Stretching  a  mighty  length,  among  the  billows  lies. 
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To  cat  the  mighty  length  by  a  xsanal, 
and  give  access  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
western  coast,  in  avoiding  the  rough  pas- 
sage round  the  Mull  of  Gantyre,  was  a 
project  thati  on  both  commercial  and 
patriotic  grounds,  commended  itself  to 
enterprising  investors.  But  the  canal 
was  at  once  too  shallow  and  too  deep — 
too  shallow  for  sea-going  ships,  and  too 
deep  for  the  pockets  of  the  speculators, 
who  spent  all  the  capital  subscribed,  and 
then  had  to  apply  to  the  Government  for 
assistance.  At  the  present  day  the  Grinan 
Canal  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
tourists.  It  is  a  charming  transit,  a  soft, 
placid  journey,  where  the  little  steamer 
cuts  its  way  through  water-weeds  and 
ferns.  As  the  boat  rises  from  lock  to 
lock  in  the  mountain  staircase,  as  the 
passengers,  glad  to  stretch  their  limbs, 
stream  in  a  long  procession 

By  clifiP  ftnd  copie  and  alder  groves, 

the  mountaineers  look  down  upon  them 
from  their  huts  among  the  rocks  in  curi- 
osity and  amusement,  while  the  more  en- 
terprising lay  out  tables  in  the  wilderness, 
with  milk  and  cakes  for  sale,  while  shops 
spring  up  on  the  way,  for  the  supply 
of  walking-sticks  and  tobacco,  and  other 
at  tides  indispensable  to  the  pilgrims  of 
the  day.  For  it  is  a  veritable  pSgrimage 
that  we  witness,  recalling  the  merry  pil- 
grimages of  the  Middle  Ages :  less  jovial, 
indeed,  than  these,  less  free  and  pic- 
turesque, but  without  their  license  and 
coarseness  —  well,  perhaps  a  cheap  trip 
of  a  few  thousands  of  wabster  lads  and 
others  from  Glasgow  may  raise  a  doubt 
as  to  this  —  but,  anyhow,  in  a  general 
way,  and  leaving  such  joyous  occasions 
as  national  or  local  holidays  out  of  the 
question. 


A   SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ASSIZE 


The  historian  who  investigates  the  past 
mainly  by  the  light  of  criminal  records  is 
apt  to  get  a  very  one-sided  view  of  his 
subject,  for  those  who  ''do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,''  are  few  indeed, 
compared  with  kuch  as  go  undiscovered, 
while  the  malefactor  escapes  with  difficulty 
from  the  vigilant  emissary  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless — when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
ancient  proceedings  of  the  forest  tribunal 
of  the  swainmote,  or  of  the  sheriff's  tourn, 
the    piepowder,   the  court-baron,   or  the 


leet — we  learn  many  deeply-interesting 
matters  concerning  the  social  condition  of 
England.  The  records,  too,  of  the  higher 
Court  of  the  itinerant  "  Justices^  in  Eyre" 
are  not  less  interesting ;  and  it  may  be 
cited,  for  example,  that  the  writer  of  this 
has  seen  transcribed  therein  the  stirring 
songs  with  which  mediasval  socialista  and 
outlaws  moved  the  passions  of  their  de- 
mocratic fellows.  If,  however,  we  would 
seek  a  stirring  period  of  history,  when 
civil  disruption  and  the  wild  theories  of 
philosophic  and  religious  dreamers  had 
shaken  society  to  its  core,  and  would  see  it 
reflected  in  criminal  proceedings,  we  oould 
not  do  better  than  attend  a  seventeenth- 
century  assize. 

The  proceedings  of  Circuit  Judges  are 
attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  pomp  in 
these  days,  but  two  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Sheriff  to  give  them 
an  air  of  magnificence.  The  Judge  had 
come  from  a  long  distance,  and  oftentimes 
was  a  belated  traveller;  had  been  over- 
taken by  snow-storms  in  country  roads 
or  amongst  the  moors  and  the  fens,  par- 
taking of  the  scanty  fare  of  rural 
hostels  when  the  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
far  apart ;  sometimes  in  danger  of  attack 
from  roving  freebooters,  or  from  the 
friends  of  those  upon  whom  he  was  to  pass 
judgement ;  but,  when  he  approached  tkM 
place  of  his  authority,  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  retinue.  It  is  recorded  that,  in 
the  previous  century,  a  Judge  was  met  by 
one  North-Country  Sheriff,  who  wasattended 
by  three  hundred  of  his  own  kinsmen,  clad 
in  his  livery,  and  all  bearing  hia  name. 
Arrived  at  the  city,  the  Judge  was  feasted 
by  the  mayor  and  the  local  magnates,  and 
whatever  pleasures  the  place  afforded  w^e 
freely  open  to  him.  The  laudable  practice 
of  giving  him  a  sail  upon  the  Tyne  in  the 
civic  barge  at  Newcastle,  was  put  a  stop  to, 
we  learn,  because  one  Mayor,  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  threatened  to  consign  liis 
judicial  visitor  to  gaol,  for  the  river  at  least 
was  under  his  own  jurisdiction  1  Such 
episodes,  however,  were  rare,  and  usually 
the  circuit  was  pleasant  enough  to  the 
Judge  and  lawyers  concerned. 

In  all  this,  saving  the  incident  of  the 
barge,  we  note  little  difference  between  tiie 
assizes  of  those  days  and  these ;  but,  when 
we  come  to  the  charge-sheet,  and  hear  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  we  become 
sensible  that  times  indeed  have  changed. 
Certainly  the  n^ost  remarkable  indictments 
ever  laid  in  a  Court  of  Law  were  the  seven- 
teenth-century charges  of  witchcraft  and 
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sorcery,  which  were  as  freqaent  as  they 
were  strange.  The  perpetual  conflict  of 
good  and  evil,  which  the  later  Poritans  felt 
to  be  going  on  within  themselves,  neoes- 
sarilv  reealled  to  the  scene  of  mortal  strife 
a  whole  host  of  spiritaal  foemen.  From 
this  it  soon  followed  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  village  in  the  land  where  some  deluded 
beldame  did  not  come  to  believe  herself 
befriended  by  the  supernatural  pow^s  of 
weal  or  woe,  and  deputed  by  them  to 
scatter  bletsingsor  curses  broadcast  through 
the  4S0untry-sme.  But  it  is  more  to  the 
purpose  that  the  country-side  flourished  in 
her  smile  or  trembled  beneath  the  shadow 
of  her  power.  It  might  be,  sometimes, 
that  the  •fairies — ^the  Dii  Campestres — 
were  summoned  by  her  to  shower  benefits 
upon  the  people;  but  oftener  the  malig- 
nant hag  cast  an  ''  evil  eye "  upon  some 
sickly  child,  or  brought  the  murrain 
amongst  the  farmer's  cattle.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  something  awe- 
inspiring  in  mystery,  and  c^ainly  a  bel- 
dame in  league  with  the  supernatural  could 
scarcely  inspire  afl^sction,  though,  often, 
when  she  smiled  as  the  children  languished 
or  the  harvest  failed,  she  was  pursued  with 
im^placable  hatred  and  the  thirst  of  in- 
satiate reveogOi  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
no  rare  thing  to  And,  at  periods,  in  these 
records  of  the  assize,  the  simple  words 
"  convicta  et  combusta,"  to  indicate  that  she 
paid  the  most  terrible  penalty  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  witch- 
craft cases  ever  presented,  and  in  all 
respects  a  typical  one,  was  tried  in  1673  at 
the  Morpeth  Sessions,  though,  whether  it 
ever  went  up  to  the  assizes  is  uncertain. 
It  would  seem,  if  one  can  believe  the 
evidence,  that  quite  a  party  of  witches, 
with  a  wizard  or  two,  were  wont  to  hold 
their  "sabbaf  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morpeth  at  Biding  Mill  and  elsewhere, 
whereat  the  proceedings  were  of  the 
strangest  It  was  the  custom  of  these 
bddames  to  repair  to  the  meeting  place, 
mounted  sometimes  upon  wooden  dishes, 
or  even  egg-shells,  but  oftener  upon  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  human  kind,  whom 
they  had  saddled  and  bridled.  Arrived  at 
the  unhallowed  place  they  were  met  by 
their  "protector,"  ie.  the  devil,  with 
whom  they  held  high  feasting,  he  sitting, 
according  to  one,  in  a  chair  ''like  unto 
bright  gold."  It  was  sufficient  for  the 
witches  to  swing  upon  a  rope  which  hung 
there  from  the  beams  (a  very  general 
characteristic  of  such  stories)  in  order  to 
brini;  down  upon  the  table  whatever  was  I 


needed.  It  is  upon  evidence  that,  at  one 
of  these  unholy  meetings,  a  capon  with  the 
broth  in  which  it  had  ^en  boQed,  a  bottle 
of  wine,  a  cheesie,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  a 
piece  of  beef,  with  bread,  butter,  ale  and 
other  good  things,  came  down  at  the 
beldames'  bidding.  A  certain  Ann  Arm- 
strong, a  witch-finder,  deposed  that  die 
had  seen  one  of  the  witches  dance  wiUi  the 
devil,  at  a  meeting  which,  we  may  suppose, 
was  of  particular  jollity.  These  festivities 
over,  the  witches  proceeded  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  business  portion  of  the  meeting, 
the  rendering  an  account  to  the  devil  of 
the  evil  deeds  each  had  done  with  his 
assistance ;  and,  as  the  diabolic  morality  is 
exactly  opposed  to  ours,  those  who  had 
failed  to  harm  their  fellow-creatures  were 
beaten  in  punishment  by  those  who  had 
not  The  informant  above-named  deposed 
that  at  a  meeting  at  Allensford — whereto 
she  had  been  an  unwilling  steed,  and  at 
which  she  had  sung,  while  the  witches 
danced,  havins  one  devil  to  every  thirteen 
of  them — confession  had  been  made  that 
the  beldames  had  acquired  power  over 
certain  cattle,  sometimes  wholly,  so  that 
they  pined  away,  sometimes  in  part,  as  in 
one  case  where  the  hind  leg  of  an  ox 
had  been  affected ;  that  they  had  exercised 
their  malign  influence  over  several  children 
and  up-grown  people,  to  such  effect  that 
they  were  dead  already,  or  faCing ;  and 
that  the  goods  of  many  of  the  neighbours 
had  been  made  wasta  It  would  take  too 
long  to  tell  all  the  details  of  these  curious 
incidents,  or  the  means  by  which  the 
influence  had  been  acquired  by  the  witches ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
malignant  beldames  had  obtained  their 
power  from  His  Satanic  Majesty  by  selling 
their  souls  to  him,  having  leases  of  their 
lives  for  forty-two,  forty-seven,  fifty,  and 
other  numbers  of  years.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  case, 
the  present  little-known  one  is  about  the 
most  remarkable  on  record,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  sequel  is  uncertain. 

Perhaps  the  next  charge  to  be  noticed 
should  be  that  of  brawling  in  church — one 
that  came  very  frequently  before  the  seven- 
teenth-century Justices.  The  religious 
differences  of  the  time,  and  the  low 
order  of  preachers  brought  in  during  the 
Commonwealth,  contributed  to  deprive 
the  people  of  reverence,  a  state  of  things 
which,  aided  by  political  quarrels,  led 
often  to  very  unseemly  outbursts.  In 
the  "  Depositions  from  York  Castle,"  pub- 
lished bv  the  Surtees  Society,  to  which  we 
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are  indebted  for  some  of  our  facts,  a  striking 
incident  is  recorded,  which  tookplacein  York 
Minster  in  1686  on  theoccasionof  thefdneral 
of  the  Countess  of  Strafford.  The  body 
of  this  great  lady  was  broaght  down  to 
York  for  interment,  and  was  accompanied 
from  Micklegate  Bar  to  the  Minster  by 
two  files  of  Sir  John  Beresby's  Grenadiers, 
one  marching  on  either  side  of  the  hearse. 
As  the  cortege  neared  the  Minster  it  was 
pressed  upon  by  a  great  rabble  of  unruly 
people,  who  assailed  the  soldiers,  and 
when  the  body  had  been  taken  from  the 
hearse,  tore  the  Countess's  escutcheons  there- 
frouL  The  soldiers  would  have  quieted 
the  people  by  gentle  means,  but  when 
these  latter  turbulently  forced  themselves 
into  the  sacred  edifice,  and  would  have  even 
entered  the  choir,  a  disturbance  ensued. 
The  Grenadiers  used  their  halberds  and  the 
butt-ends  of  their  guns,  and  the  rioters, 
several  of  whom  were  knocked  down, 
resorted  to  pommelling  with  the  fist. 
Upon  this  a  gentleman  intervened,  and 
begged  the  soldiers  to  retire,  which  they 
were  willing  to  do ;  but  the  crowd  followed, 
and  threw  stones  at  them,  whereupon  Uiey 
turned  and  fired,  without,  however  doing 
damage.  The  riot  would  have  been  more 
serious,  if  the  soldiers,  upon  entreaty,  had 
not  left  the  Minster,  but  the  Countess's 
funeral  did  not  escape  further  sacrilegious 
interruptions,  for  several  of  her  escutcheons 
were  torn  down  in  the  choir. 

This  was  a  political  riot^  inspired  pro- 
bably by  hatred  of  the  dead  Earl  of 
Strafford,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  give 
many  instances  of  blasphemous  outrage 
proceeding  from  no  cause  but  irreverence. 
The  Quakers,  too,  brought  about  many 
disturbances  in  church,  by  their  habit  of 
entering  covered  during  the  sermon,  and 
bidding  the  preacher  come  down  from  his 
pulpit,  sometimes  addressing  him  as  a 
"Son  of  Belial,"  a  "Priest  of  Baal,"  a 
"Babylonish  Trafficker,"  and  so  on.  A 
picturesque  and  amusing  instance  of  this 
kind  may  be  givea  A  grey-clad  Quaker 
enters  the  church  of  Orton  in  Westmoreland, 
where  Mr.  Dalton  of  Shap  is  preaching  as 
substitute  for  the  Yicar,  Mr.  FothergilL 

"Come  down,  thou  false  Fothergilll" 
says  the  Quaker  to  him  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Who  told  thee,"  answers  the  preacher, 
"that  my  name  was  Fothergill? " 

"  The  Spirit,"  replies  the  other. 

"  That  spirit  of  thine  is  a  lying  spirit," 
says  the  clergyman  conclusively ;  "  for  it  is 
well  known  I  am  not  Fothergill,  but  peed 
(one-eyed)  Dalton  of  Shap." 


Another  species  of  crime  which  came  not 
unfrequently  before  seventeenth-century 
justices,  is  found  in  deeds  of  violmice 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  Li  those  days 
the  gentry  were  accustomed  to  resort  to 
pubbc-houses,  as  their  inferiors  do  now, 
and,  side-arms  being  constantly  wotDi  their 
brawls  had  a  more  serious  termination. 
We  find  even  a  great  Scotch  Earl  doing 
his  companion  to  death  in  such  a  quarrel 
Sometimes,  in  the  houses  of  their  foiends, 
angry  disputes  would  arise,  with  the  result 
of  a  challenge,  and  a  meeting  with  draws 
swords  atsunriseon the  morrow.  Duelling,iB 
f act^  was  very  common  amongst  the  gentiy, 
as  was  more  vulgar  fighting  with  the  lower 
classes ;  it  arose  sometimes  frosi  political 
differences,  but  often  there  was  ''a  lady  in 
the  case,"  or  it  might  be  that  there  wis  no 
greater  cause  than  some  trifling  quarrel  at 
the  gaming-table.  There  was  fighting 
too,  of  another  sort  on  the  high-roads,  which 
were  infested  by  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
who  did  sore  hurt  to  travellers,  onlesi 
these  latter  were  prepared,  as  sometimss 
they  were,  when  a  battle-royal  would 
ensue.  Indeed,  after  the  Civil  Wars,  mea 
being  accustomed  to  bloodshed,  the  Judges 
had  many  malefactors  before  them,  who 
had  sought  to  settle  their  disputes  at  the 

Kint  of  the  sword,  but  who  often  paid  the 
it  forfeit  on  the  gallowa 

Others  they  hf^l  before  themt  too,  of 
very  different  stamp— Jesuit  priests  who 
had  come  over  from  Douay  to  propagate 
their  religion,  men  who  went  about  clad  is 
farm-servants  or  tradespeople,  hiding  ofUn 
in  the  secret  places  of  country  manor- 
houses,  when  the  Pursuivant  was  on  thur 
track.  And  there  were  recusants  also  in 
every  class  of  society,  members  of  the 
prescribed  reUgion,  who  paid  fines  and 
suffered  under  duiabilities  of  various  kinda 
Then,  again,  the  Dissenters  were  often  had 
up  for  punishment^  because  they  hsd 
offended  against  the  Conventicle  Act,  the 
Five  Miles  Act,  or  some  other  of  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Restoration 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  principles  they 
preached. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  witches  and 
wizards,  in  rioters  and  brawlers  in  churdi, 
in  duellists  and  pot-valiant  bravoes,  in 
Jesuit  priests  and  Dissenting  divines,  the 
assizes  and  sessions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  dealt  with  a  widely  different  class 
of  offenders  from  the  law-breakers  of  these 
days.  The  general  charges  of  theft,  f orgeiy, 
and  immor^ity  were,  indeed,  the  same;  but 
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the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  age  had 
produced  the  more  extraordinary  develope- 
ments  of  folly  and  crime,  and  had  created 
the  more  onnsaal  classes  of  ofifenders 
mentioned  here. 


A  LOIfG  RECKomra. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTa 


PART  L 


I  AM  not,  and  I  never  wa?,  one  o'  them 
who  holds  with  the  laying  bare  of  private 
misfortunes  (such  as  the  crosses  and  sins 
that  may  darken  a  poor  man's  lot)  for 
public  inspection ;  but  I  have  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  chap  whose  experiences 
are  worUi  hearkening  to  beyond  most 
men's.  And  such  being  the  case,  I  was 
not  surprised  when  it  was  hinted  to  me 
that  if  rd  tell  mj  adventures  consecky- 
tive,  or,  as,  you  might  say,  right  away  on 
end,  they  might  be  found  entertaining  to 
a  lot  of  mates  as  'uU  never  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  by  word  of 
mouth. 

It  was  the  young  chap,  Obadiah  Poole 
by  name,  as  is  writing  down  what  I'm 
saying — for  I  know  nought  about  such 
matters  as  spellin' — ^that  nrst  thought  my 
story  had  better  be  wrote  down.  He  has  a 
wonderiul  gift  o'  the  gab,  and  is  very 
handy  with  his  pen ;  and  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  and  so  does  he,  that,  if  in  any 
manner  I  seem  to  use  language  better 
than  what  a  common  collier  should  use, 
he's  answerable  for  it,  for  he's  had  some 
schooling,  and  is  ready  and  able  to  help 
out  my  story  with  such  fine  words  and 
good  spelling  as  is  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  it 

Now,  if  them  as  read  this  be  old  enough 
to  go  back  forty  year  in  their  reckoning, 
they  can  do  so  at  once ;  and  if  they  be  but 
youngsters,  they  must  try  and  think  there 
was  a  time  when  they  was  not  bom  or 
thought  of|  and  when  the  world  got  on 
very  well  without  them.  That  was  the 
time  when  I  was  a  youngster  myself, 
working  at  a  lone  moorside  colliery  in  the 
North  Country,  called  Birch  Bank. 

To  those  people  who  don't  make  their 
living  out  of  coal,  no  doubt  a  colliery  is 
jast  a  dirty,  noisy  place,  and  nothing 
more.  Of  course,  it's  plain  to  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  fair  share  of  smut  and  dust  and 
general  blacknees,  and  hollering  and  bad 
language,  and  beer  bottles  and  roughness 


of  all  sorts  about,  which  comes  very  con- 
spickyus  to  a  stranger ;  but,  when  I  think 
of  Birch  Bank,  what  comes  into  my  head 
is  a  narrow  gully,  sloping  up  between 
two  round  hill-sides,  where  there  was  soft 
green  in  the  spring  and  red  heather  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  little  brook  that  ran  a 
roundabout  course  through  the  peaty  soil 
down  to  the  river  below.  In  that  gully 
stood  our  colliery,  with  the  big  shaft  and 
the  engine-house  up  toward  the  narrow 
end ;  and  the  pit-bank  and  the  truck-roads 
and  offices  lying  lower,  toward  the  river. 
On  the  hill-side,  among  the  birches,  stood 
a  few  houses,  where  the  colliers  lived,  and 
a  shop  or  two. 

When  I  went  to  Birch  Bank  to  help  load 
trucks  on  the  pit-bank,  I  lodged  in  one  of 
the  houses  close  to  the  colliery.  I  was  a 
cheeky  young  chap  of  my  age,  and  a  bit  of 
a  favourite  with  the  girls ;  for,  though  no 
one  would  believe  it  who  sees  my  poor 
face,  scarred  and  seamed,  and  drawn 
crooked  as  it  is  now,  I  was  very  good- 
looking  then-a-days ;  as  merry  as  a  jack- 
jumper  ;  and  such  a  one  for  singing  and 
dancing  as  never  was. 

I'd  left  a  girl  behind  me  at  Barnsley, 
who'd  walked  with  me  for  more  than  a 
year.  She  cried  when  I  bid  her  good-bye, 
and  said  she  hoped  I  should  never  forget 
her.  No  more  I  meant  to,  until  I  saw  my 
landlady's  daughter  at  Birch  Bank,  who 
cooked  our  suppers  for  us,  and  helped  to 
keep  matters  straight  as  regards  buttons 
and  stocking  ends.  She  was  a  bonny 
wench,  by  name  Agnes  Mason,  tail  and 
straight,  with  broad,  shapely  shoulders, 
and  a  way  of  walking  such  as  I  have 
marked  in  real  high  ladies,  only  I  never 
saw  any  lady  with  the  sweet  eyes  of  mv 
Agnes.  That,  may  be,  young  Obadiah 
Poole  wishes  me  to  throw  in,  because  I 
have  never  looked  into  the  eyes  of  any  high 
lady  with  a  view  to  finding  out  their  sweet- 
ness ;  and  he's  ready  to  uphold  the  eyes 
of  someone  that  he  calls  equal  to  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land ;  but  1  don't  mean 
to  arguy,  and  I  hope  Obadiah  won't  shirk 
sayins  that  I  call  him  too  uppish  about  his 
sweetheart,  which  is  only  the  school- 
missis. 

Anyway,  Agnes  Mason's  eyes  soon  drove 
all  thinking  about  the  little  girl  at  Barnsley 
out  of  my  head ;  and  I  had  no  wish  so 
great  as  to  walk  about  in  the  evenings,  or 
to  take  a  Sunday  trip  with  my  landlady's 
daughter.  But  she  wasn't  so  easy  to  make 
running  with.  Sometimes  I  couldn't  get 
a  word  from  her  for  days  together;  some- 
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timeB  I'd  think  we  were  great  friends,  bat 
it  was  a  coaple  of  years  before  ever  I  came 
to  such  understanding  with  her  that  I  dared 
to  steal  a  kiss ;  even  then  she  pouted  and 
pushed  me  away — not  in  game  neither, 
like  some  of  them  do,  just  to  provoke  a 
lad  into  doing  the  same  over  a^ain.  Perhaps 
if  fihe'd  been  easier  to  win,  I  should  have 
cared  less  to  win  her ;  perhaps  if  she'd  been 
just  one  bit  more  stand-off,  I  might  have 
jacked  the  job  altogether  as  beyond  my 
patience ;  but  I  suppose  she  had  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  whole  case  (for  IVe 
often  noticed  how  clever  and  shrewd  women 
are  where  men  are  stupid),  and  she  gave  in 
just  at  the  right  time,  and  promised  to 
keep  company  with  me  till  such  time  as 
she  should  wish  to  marry  me  or  choose  to 
throw  me  over. 

"Zekiel  Walters,"  she  said,  "you've 
been  hanging  around  for  a  long  while,  and 
I  see  no  better  way  to  settle  it  than  to 
give  you  leave  to  walk  with  me,  seeing  that 
all  the  girls  tease  me  about  you  as  if  we 
kept  company  regular.  But  now,  mark 
you,  I  don't  mean  to  promise  you  anything 
further  till  you've  saved  some  money ;  and, 
what's  more,  if  I  hear  anything  about  un- 
stiddinesf>,  or  card-plajing,  or  pigin-flying, 
you  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  come  and 
wish  me  good-bye." 

To  all  that  I  listened,  thinking  her  the 
wisefit  and  best  of  lasses,  and  wondering 
how  much  she  had  heard  of  the  fifteen 
shillings  I  had  lost  to  One-eyed  Joe,  the 
<]ay  we  flew  our  pigins  on  Capley  Moor 
Edge,  and  I  promised  her  as  I  would  have 
promised  anything  else  she  asked  me. 

''I'm  turned  of  one-and* twenty,  Agnes," 
I  said,  **  and  I'm  earning  three-and-sixpence 
most  days.  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  a  rise 
soon,  and  if  I  could  manage  to  save  three 
half-crowns  a  week,  we  should  have  a  rare 
little  nest-egg  in  a  couple  of  years." 

"  We  should  have  enough  to  furnish  a 
house  with,  that  is,  if  I'm  then  minded  to 
go  into  housekeeping  with  yon;  which, 
mind  you,  Zekiel  Walters,  I  am  not  at  this 
present  time,  and  never  may  be.^' 

''That  just  your  way  of  putting  the 
matter,  my  girl,"  I  said.  **  And  a  nod's  as 
good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse ;  you've 
given  me  leave  to  think  of  you  when  I 
count  over  my  wages,  and  I  shall  make  so 
bold  as  to  get  you  to  knit  a  stocking  to  put 
the  savings  in." 

For  in  those  days  there  were  no  post- 
office  savings  banks  ;  and  it  was  not  much 
thought  of  among  we  colliers  to  have  any 
dealings  with  banks — we  mostly  paid  into 


sick  dubs — ^but  Td  rather  have  stowed  my 
money  away  in  Agnes's  keeping,  than  in 
the  Bank  of  England  itself. 

How  clear  I  can  remember  the  evening 
she  made  that  bargain  to  walk  with  me  if 
I'd  be  a  bit  stiddier.  It  was  early  in  the 
summer  before  the  smoke  and  dnat  from 
the  works  had  dimmed  the  young  leaves  on 
the  birches,  the  fine  soft,  feathery  green 
trembled  on  the  thin  drooping  sterna  against 
the  bright  clouds  that  floated  in  the  sky, 
just  like  thetremblbg  of  light  and  dark  on 
the  river  as  it  flowed  broad  and  strong 
across  the  moor. 

There  were  flowers  springing  in  the  short 
fine  grass ;  the  heather  was  beginning 
to  grow,  and  the  round  grey  knoba  tha^ 
come  before  the  bracken  were  uncurling 
like  live  things ;  the  sun  had  set  behind  the 
far-off  line  of  Capley  Moor ;  and  there  was 
that  sort  of  clearness  in  the  sky  that  comes 
before  summer  dusk.  Obadiah  'all  have 
to  be  a  rare  handy  chap  with  his  fine  words 
if  he's  to  let  you  understand  what  a 
glorious  evening  it  was,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  my  life  long  there's  never  been  bat 
one  such,  and  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to 
be  told  by  the  clerk  of  tha  weather  if  he 
was  to  cast  up  his  accounts,  that  there 
never  had  been  such  another  since  morn- 
ing and  evening  first  began. 

Bafore  we  parted,  Agnes  grew  gentle  and 
softer  to  me,  and  when  I  slipped  my  arm 
about  her  waist  she  didn't  shake  it  off;  bat 
leaned  her  head  against  me,  and  said  : 

**  You're  a  good  lad,  Zekiel,  and  yonVe 
stood  a  lot  of  teasing  from  me.  There 
ain't  any  other  fellow  round  here  as  is  fit 
to  black  your  boots." 

And  proud  I  was  to  hear  that  from  her; 
and  I  swore  there  and  then,  looking  at  the 
big  moon  climbing  slowly  up  the  pale  aide 
of  the  sky,  that  I'd  be  a  true  sweet- 
heart to  her  and  think  of  no  other  girl,  and 
a  true  husband  to  her  whenever  she  ahoald 
see  fit  to  settle  to  go  to  church  with  ma 

Now,  if  you  have  never  had  a  sweet- 
heart you  was  truly  proud  of,  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  picture  how  it  was  with 
me  from  that  day  forth.  Obadiah  thinks 
he  knows  all  about  it,  because  of  his  schoot 
missis;  but  I  can  only  shake  my  head 
over  that,  and,  if  he  likes,  he  can  pot 
down  that  he  got  ratber  snarly  over  the 
matter.  I  can't  see  why  he  doesn't 
believe  me,  for  he  never  set  eyes  on  my 
Agnes,  and  I  know  his  schoolmissis  quite 
well  by  sight,  and,  bless  you,  there  ain't  no 
comparison.  But  then,  comparing  Obadiah 
to  me  as  I  was  then,  I  see  no  reason  to 
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complain,  and  to  that  he  chimes  in  quite 
agreeable. 

An  J  how,  to  go  back  to  my  own  feelings 
and  the  matter  of  how  for  yon  can  enter 
into  them,  let  me  just  ask  yon — did  you 
ever  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  your 
heart  full  of  someone  1  did  you  ever  speak 
every  word  as  if  you  were  in  the  presence 
of  someone  t  did  you  ever  walk  alone  and 
work  alone,  and  yet  feel  as  if  you  were 
trying  to  please  someone  1  did  you  ever 
feel  glad  when  you  got  hurt  because  of  the 
pity  you  get  1  did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of 
merry  eyes  in  the  dark  shadows  of  a  black 
mine,  or  hear  a  voice  you  loved  in  the 
rumbling  sounds  of  hard  work  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  sunshine  1 

I  don't  suppose  you  did,  because  only 
one  woman  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  could 
have  so  entered  into  the  heait  of  any  man 
as  to  grow  the  very  life  and  thoughts  of 
him ;  and  that  woman  was  my  sweetheart 
— ^Agnes  Mason. 

Now,  when  did  Dandy  Davis  first  come 
to  work  at  Birch  Bank  1  It  was  sometime 
about  then;  but  I  made  no  note  of  the 
matter,  my  head  being  chiefly  took  up 
with  other  things. 

He  was  a  Welshman,  and  had  a 
very  good  opinion  of  himself,  which 
Welshmen  often  have  and  always  stick  to, 
however  little  encouragement  they  may 
meet  with.  He  was  very  spruce,  which 
was  why  we  called  him  Dandy,  but  a 
good-looking  chap  he  was  not,  unless  for 
those  who  fancy  carrotty  hair — which 
always  spoils  good  looks  for  me.  But 
carrotty  or  not,  Dandy  and  I  worked  on 
the  same  shift  for  a  time  and  got  rather 
thick— though  he  was  by  no  means  so 
steady  as  I  wished  to  be  for  my  girPs 
sake — and  through  me  he  came  to  lodge  at 
Mason'a 

I  was  a  free,  outspoken  lad  in  those 
days,  so  I  kept  my  courtship  no  secret  from 
Dandy,  and  though  he  chaffed  me  a  good 
bit  about  being  so  tied  to  a  woman's  apron 
strings  that  I  must  needs  tell  her  what  I 
eam^,  and  save  what  she  bade  me,  yet  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  he'd  have  been  proud 
to  have  such  a  lass  to  look  sweet  at  him, 
and  to  tell  him  how  good  he  was  to  give 
op  drinking  in  publics,  and  playing  at 
pitch-and-toss  on  Sundays,  and  fighting- 
cocks  or  tarriers — all  which  Dandy  enjoyed 
very  much ;  and  though  he  earned  as  much 
as  I  did,  yet  IVe  known  him  to  go  over  to 
Bamsley  and  pop  his  watch  when  he  daren't 
let  his  lodging  score  run  on  any  longer. 

This  was  Dandy  as  I  known  him  and 


chummed  with  him  a  goodish  bit,  without, 
as  I  said,  reckoning  the  time,  because  his 
acquaintance  was  of  no  importance  to  my 
courting. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  I 
began  to  feel  a  deal  different  towards  him, 
as  was  but  likely,  seeing  that  it  fell  to  my 
share  to  save  his  life.  This  was  in  the 
winter.  Now  you  know  winters  thirty  or 
forty  year  ago  weren't  the  mucky,  rainy, 
sloshy,  times  they  are  nowadays ;  we  used 
to  have  frosts  then  that  set  in  hard  and 
lasted  for  weeks,  till  the  river,  strong  as  it 
was,  froze,  and  lay  across  the  moor  bound 
as  if  with  chains  of  gold  where  the  sun 
shone  dazzling  along  the  ice.  Then  all  us 
chaps  would  grind  our  skates,  and  go  down 
the  moor  after  work  and  skate  in  the  star- 
light, if  so  be  there  was  no  moon,  till  we 
could  hold  up  no  longer  for  sleepiness. 

Now,  amongst  all  them  that  loved 
the  chance  of  a  good  ran  on  the  ice, 
I  was  first  and  foremost,  and  so  soon 
as  the  river  was  fairly  coated  over,  I 
used  to  be  there  with  my  skates.  I  had  a 
kind  of  joy  to  feel  the  frosty  air  rush- 
ing past  my  cheeks,  and  the  thin  ice  all 
but  trembling  under  the  quick  spurt  of 
my  skatec.  None  of  my  mates  could  cut 
such  pretty  curves  and  capers  as  I  could, 
or  beat  me  in  a  race ;  so  I  was  justly  proud 
of  myself,  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling  riled 
when  the  first  frost  threatened,  to  hear 
Dandy  brag  of  all  he  could  do  on  the  out- 
side edge  and  the  inside  edge.  I  felt  sure 
I  could  beat  him,  and  I  wanted  him  to 
know  it ;  though  I  was  afraid  that,  Welsh- 
man like,  he'd  prefer  his  own  performance 
even  after  he'd  seen  mine. 

The  first  night  that  winter  that  the  ice  was 
fit  to  try,  I  got  my  skates  down  and  rubbed 
the  grease  off  them ;  then  I  bored  the  holes 
ia  my  boots  and  filled  them  up  with  mutton 
fat,  which  is  a  rare  plan  to  save  trcuble  and 
temper,  seeing  how  the  crease  helps  the 
screw  into  the  place  it  has  kept  for  it. 
When  I  was  ready  to  start  I  gave  Agnes  a 
kiss  and  took  a  crust  for  my  supper  to  save 
time;  and  so  I  was  soon  fairly  under 
weigh.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  moon,  which 
wouldn't  £et  before  eight  o'clock. 

Certainly  there  were  some  weak  places 
round  the  bends  of  the  river ;  but  it  was 
frozen  a  good  bit  harder  than  I  bad  ex- 
pected; and  I  grinned  to  think  how  the 
other  chaps  had  lost  a  bit  of  fun  by  being 
over-cautious;  or  perhaps,  thinks  I,  they 
may  be  coming  after  all,  seeing  I  had 
started  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  know  if 
anyone  was  behind  me;  so  I  turned  and 
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skated  back  to  see,  for  I  dearly  longed  to 
have  it  out  with  Dandy,  and  to  show  him 
things  which  his  Welsh  legs  wasn't  capable 
of  balancing  him  to  do.  I  wasn't  dis- 
appointed neither,  for  there  was  Dandy 
and  halifa-dozen  others  trying  a  bit  of  ice 
on  the  overflow  below  the  bridge. 

"Come  on,  you  chaps,"  I  shouted,  **  the 
ice  is  thicker  nor  you  think,  and  it's  thick- 
ening every  minute ;  come  along,  Dandy, 
and  let's  see  you  cut  the  figure  three,  or 
dance  a  hornpipe.  Let's  see  if  you  can  do 
this  what  I'm  at  now." 

And  I  began  a  very  pretty  trick  of 
crossing  curves  that  I  was  well  up  to.  The 
others  hollered  back  that  they  didn't  care 
to  try  the  river  that  night  for  fear  of  mis- 
haps; but  Dandy  seemed  half  inclined, 
and  it  only  wanted  a  bit  more  chaff  to 
bring  him  along  to  show  off  his  perform- 
ances alongside  of  mine,  though  he  might 
have  known  he'd  come  off  second  best. 
And  second  best  he  was  too,  though  he'd 
scarce  own  to  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  no 
fool  on  his  skates,  and  fsirly  might  be 
allowed  to  brag  a  bit 

Before  we'd  settled  the  matter  to  our 
satisfaction,  the  moon  went  down,  and  the 
other  chaps  went  up  home,  while  we  stayed 
racing  to  and  fro,  with  only  the  light  of 
the  stars  to  show  us  the  dangerous  places. 
Dandy  always  put  down  what  befel  him  to 
the  darkness ;  but  I  would  not  blame  it 
altogether  on  anything  else  but  his  own 
clumsiness.  However,  it's  no  use  giving 
an  opinion  to  a  Welshman. 

Anyway,  all  I  know  for  sure  is,  that  in  a 
place  where  because  of  high  banks  and 
brushwood.  Dandy's  shape  was  nothing 
more  to  me  than  a  moving  blackness  among 
the  shadows,  I  heard  a  crash  and  a  shout ; 
and  though  I  strained  my  eyes,  I  could 
see  nought  between  me  and  the  bushes 
any  longer.  Now  just  you  think  what  I 
felt  like  in  the  darkness  that  lay  betwixt 
those  two  banks,  and  which  hid  the  chance 
of  a  cold,  cruel  death  from  me,  and  made 
it  a  risk  of  life  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to 
save  that  struggling,  drowning  man. 

I  thought  of  Agnes,  as  I  iJways  did  at 
all  times,  and  I  wondered  how  she'd  feel  if 
I  were  drowned  in  the  cold,  deep  river, 
and  if  my  body  was  never  found  till  the 
thaw  came.  I  half  thought  that  I  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  my  way  back,  and 
leave  Dandy  to  Btruggle  out  by  his  own 
strength,  if  he  could ;  and  if  not — well,  it 
was  better  he  should  drown  alone  than  that 
we  both  should  bo  lost. 


It  only  took  the  time  a  flash  of  lightning 
wants  for  me  to  think  these  things ;  then 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  gasping  and 
curgling,  and  a  crackling  of  ice,  as  if  he 
had  risen  to  the  surface,  and  was  trying  to 
cling  to  the  edges  of  the  hole  he  was  in.     I 
heard  my  name  called  in  a  piteous,  helpless 
kind  of  cry,  which,  funny  enough^  echoed 
back  from  somewhere,  though  I'd  never 
known  there  was  an  echo  there  before. 
And  I  could  not  skate    another  stroke 
away,  but  I  wheeled  round  and  came  as 
cautious  as  I  could,  and  as  far  as  I  dare ; 
then  I  throwed  my  comforter  to  Dandy, 
and  he  catched  hold  of  it,  and  I  tried  to 
help  him  out;  but  the  ice  broke  under 
him,  and  there  seemed  nothing  to  be  done, 
for  I  daren't  trust  my  weight  long  in  one 
place.    At  last  I  got  to  the  bank,  which  he 
was  not  very  far  from,  and  I  managed  to 
get  a  foothold  among  the  roots  of  the 
bushes,  and  then  one  way  or  another  he 
broke  along  through  the  ice  till  he  got 
there  too.     But  the  danger  wasn't  over 
then — it  would  have  been  a  good  bit  easier 
for  him  to  have  dragged  me  in  than  it  was 
for  me  to  drag  him  out     I  can't  say  how 
I  did  it,  nor  how  long  it  took  to  do,  but  at 
last  we  stood  together — me  panting  and 
trembling,  him  dripping  and  freezing,  and 
clinging  on  tight  to  me,  for  his  strength 
was  all  used  up  with  his  struggles  and  hu 
terror.     I  haiJed  him  along  as  hard  as  I 
could,  till  we'd  got  about  half  way  home, 
not  even  stopping  to  pull  off  my  skates ; 
and  then  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the 
damage  I  was  doing  to  my  nice»  sharp 
irona 

*'  Zekiel,"  says  Dandy,  as  we  sat  down 
on  a  bank,  while  I  unstrapped  first  his 
skates  and  then  mine,  ''Zekiel,  I  shan't 
forget  this  night's  work  in  a  hurry ;  you've 
saved  my  life,  and  I  shall  try  to  niake  it 
up  to  you  as  long  as  ever  I  live." 
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"No,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  with  a  smila 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  it." 

"  Well,  first  a  Eoman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary went  oat  to  this  benighted  savage, 
and  Ms  teaching  was  so  effective  that  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  made  his 
tribe  follow  his  example.  A  short  time 
afterwards  a  Protestant  missionary  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  he  got  the  ear  of  the 
sable  monarch  and  persuaded  him  that  his 
faith  was  all  wrong,  and  so  worked  upon 
his  feelinss  that  he  recanted,  and  was  bap- 
tized, ana  received  into  the  new  Church. 
A  year  or  so  passed  by  when,  by  some 
good  fortune,  a  Dissenter  came  to  the 
island,  and  he  being  a  zealous  and  very 
pious  man,  straightway  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  must  convert  the  chief  to  hia 
form  of  worship.  That  dignitary  lost  his 
patience,  called  hia  tribe  together,  and 
summoned  the  three  missionaries  to  be 
present.  He  then  explained  to  his  fol- 
lowers that,  as  the  white  man's  God 
seemed  such  a  very  troublesome  being  to 
worship,  he  thought  they  had  best 
return  to  their  old  ways,  and  ended  his 
discourse  by  requesting  that  the  three 
teachers  might  be  served  up  for  supper  at 
the  grand  festival  that  would  effectually 
celebrate  that  return !  What  do  you 
think  of  the  story  1  *'  she  added,  dancing 
with  demure  eyes  at  Adrian  Lyle^  grave 
face. 

''  I  think,"  he  said, ''  that  my  sympathies 
go  with  the  poor  savage.  I  never  allege 
that  religion  and  creed  are  one  and  the 
same  thing." 

"  Then,*'  said  Alexis,  ''  you  are  the  first 
sensible  clergyman  I  have  ever  met.  Each 
sect  wants  the  monopoly.  Their  creed, 
their  faith,  their  Church — no  other.  The 
others  are  all  wrong.  For  my  part,  there 
is  no  class  with  whom  I  have  greater 
sympathy  than  Jews.  I  have  found  more 
clever,  brilliant,  and  high-minded  people 
among  the  Jews — I  mean  the  strict  con- 
forming Jews—tban  among  the  so-called 
Christians,  whether  High  Church,  Low 
Church,  or  Nonconformists.  You  see  my 
sympathies  are  liberal,  Mr.  Lyle." 

''Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  each  class ) "  asked 
Adrian  Lyle. 

"  Yes,  and  with  many  more  that  I  have 
not  named." 

•*  Are  we  to  stand  here  all  night  while 
you  expound  themi"  demanded  her  cousin 
sarcastically.  "I  should  recommend  a 
retreat  to  the  house." 

<'  Neale  thinks  there  is  a  time  and  place 


ton  all  things,"  said  Alexis.     "  Perhaps  he 
is  right" 

'*  I  certainly  cannot  see  why  you  should 
begin  a  religious  argument  now,"  said 
Kenyon  sulkUy. 

He  was  nervous  and  impatieni  £v»y 
moment  that  kept  Adrian  Lyle  by  hu 
cousin's  side  was  a  moment  of  danger. 

Alexis  looked  at  him  critically,  and  then 
turned  and  met  the  glance  of  the  yonng 
clergyman.  It  was  m(»re  speculative  than 
admiring,  and,  as  such,  interested  h^  for 
the  first  time  by  the  absolute  novelty  of 
what  it  conveyed. 

*'  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,"  the 
said.  "  Neale  is  right  Neither  ^lace  nor 
time  is  suitable  for  such  a  discussion  as  we 
were  drifting  inta" 

Then  a  little  mysterious  smile  came  to 
her  lipa 

"  Consider  it  postponed,"  she  said,  and 
held  out  her  hand  with  unusual  cgrdiality. 
Adrian  Lyle  took  it  with  a  momentary 
wonder  that  it  was  so  small  and  cool,  and 
unlike  any  other  woman's  hand  he  had 
ever  touched.  Then  she  turned  away 
without  further  words,  and  was  lost  to 
sight  amidst  the  brushwood. 

For  a  moment  absolute  silence  reigned 
between  the  two  young  men,  as  Neale  led 
the  way  back  to  the  path. 
Adrian  Lyle  was  the  first  to  break  it 
"  Your  cousin,  you  said  f "  he  remarked 
enquiringly.  "  la^ — is  your  wife  also  stay- 
ing with  you  at  the  Abbey  f " 

"  No,"  said  Neale  almost  sullenly.  "  Of 
course  not  They  knownothing  about — that 
My  uncle  would  be  furious  if  he  knew,  and 
I  can't  afford  to  ruin  all  my  prospects.  I 
suppose,"  he  added  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, "I  can  trust  you  to  keep  my 
secret  for  a  while,  till  I  see  how  the  old 
fellow  is  disposed." 

"  Have  you  done  what  you  promised  1 " 
asked  Adrian  Lyle  slowly. 

Neale  was  a  few  steps  in  advance ;  the 
darkness  hid  the  flush  that  dyed  his  face 
and  brow ;  his  voice  was  low  and  unsteady 
as  he  answered : 

"  Yes,  I  have ;  and  now  I  hold  joa  to 
your  side  of  the  bargain.  You  will  keep 
my  secret  until  I  give  you  leave  to 
speak  f " 

"Yes,"  answered  Adrian  Lyle;  "a 
promise  is  a  promise ;  but  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  the  secret  very 
long.  Her  presence  would  win  your  for- 
giveness with  anyone,  I  feel  aaaured. 
Why  not  confide  in  your  cousin !  They 
say  she  can  do  anything  with  her  father/' 
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'*  Confide  in  AlexuT'  borat  wrathfuily 
from  Neale  Kenyon's  lips.  "Why,  my 
uncle  has  made  up  his  mind  that  I  am  to 
marry  her!  It  has  been  an  understood 
thing  ever  since  we  were  children." 

"All  the  more  reason,  then,  that  yon 
ehoold  explain  matters,"  said  Adrian  Lyle 
coldly.  *'  It  seems  to  me  yon  are  wrong- 
ing two  women  instead  of  one." 

"  Oh,  my  good  sir,"  said  Neale  lightly, 
"yon  tike  too  serious  a  view  of  the 
matter,  I  assure  you.  Qretchen  is  all 
right ;  and  I  am  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  expliun  mattera  to  Sir  Roy. 
As  for  Mias  Kenyon,  she  doesn't  care  a 
straw  about  me,  so  I'm  not  spoiling  her 
prospeota  She  could  marry  a  Duke  or  a 
Prince  tomorrow  if  she  pleased." 

"  Then  why  is  Sir  Boy  so  bent  on  her 
marrying  you$"  asked  Adrian  Lyle,  in 
excuseable  surprise. 

"Because  he  wants  her  to  have  the 
Abbey,"  answered  the  young  man.  "If 
he  thought  she  or  I  would  marry  a  stranger, 
he'd  get  married  himself,  in  hopes  of  having 
an  heir  in  the  direct  line.  And  there's 
every  probability  he  would.  In  that  case, 
farewell  to  my  prospects.  I  am  only  a 
penniless  Lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  indebted  to  Sir  Boy  for  an  allow- 
ance like  a  schoolboy.  I  can't  afford  to 
offend  him — especially  now,"  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  flush,  as  he  remembered  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  he  had  provided  for 
Gretchen. 

Adrian  Lyle's  face  grew  stomer  and 
colder  than  ever. 

"You  are  not  acting  rightly,  or  honour- 
ably," he  said. 

Neale  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"I  cannot  expect  you  to  understand," 
he  said.  "  I  might  even  tell  you  that  you 
have  no  warrant  for  intorference ;  but,  let 
the  future  speak  for  me.  If  I  could  see 
my  way  dear.  Heaven  knows  I  would  not 
hesitate ;  but  I  must  wait,  and  trust  to 
time." 

He  paused,  and  looked  his  companion 
in  the  face.  "That,"  he  said,  pointing 
before  him,  "  is  your  way.  It  seems  odd 
that  you  should  be  here.  You  have  taken 
the  curacy,  I  suppose  t " 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  clergyman 
gravely.  "  I  came  here  last  week.  I  knew 
Mr.  Bray  some  years  ago." 

"  I  am  only  staying  at  the  Abbey  for  a 
few  days,"  said  Kenyon  hurriedly,  as  if 
offering  an  explanaiioa  "Then  I  must 
run  up  to  town  to  arrange  about  rejoining 
my  regiment.     It  is  at  Madras  at  present" 


Adrian  Lyle  pushed  the  dark  wave  of  hair 
off  from  his  brow — his  face  looked  pale 
and  disturbed. 

"You  will  take  her,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  abruptly,  "if  you  go  f " 

"  Of  course,"  Kenyon  answered,  with  an 
inward  feeling  of  irritation  that  anyone 
save  himself  should  allude  to  Gretchen  as  a 
personal  pronoun. 
There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence. 
Then  Adrian  Lyle  glanced  Up  at  his  com- 
panion's face.  ''I  will  wish  you  good- 
night," he  sud  "I  am  quite  aware  you 
look  upon  my  being  here  as  a  misfortune ; 
but,  as  you  justly  observed,  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  your  actions." 

"And  I  can  depend  on  your  silence  1 " 
exclaimed  Kenyon  eagerly. 

A  faint  smile  of  contempt  crossed  the 
young  clergyman's  lips.  "  I  have  given  you 
my  word,"  he  said  coldly,  and  walked  away 
under  the  heavy  canopy  of  bough?,  leaving 
Kenyon  standing  there  perplexed  and 
disturbed. 

As  the  tall,  erect  figure  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  Neale  turned  homewards  with 
knitted  brow  and  stem,  compressed  lips. 

"Ho  —  of  all  others,"  he  muttered. 
"  What  scurvy  tricks  Fate  plajs ! " 

Some  inward  consciousness  lit  up  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  actions,  and  showed 
them  as  burdened  with  results  far  different 
to  those  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
He  was  drifting  into  fresh  entanglements. 
Sir  Boy  had  absolutely  forced  him  into  a 
false  position  with  his  cousin  and  that 
cousin  herself,  instead  of  helping  him  as 
he  had  expected,  seemed  determined  to 
add  fresh  complications  to  his  already  com- 
plicated schemes. 

"  I  believe  it  is  sheer  aggravation,"  he 
thought  savagely.  "  If  she'd  only  fall  in 
love  with  someone  I  Why  can't  she  t 
Other  girls  do  readily  enough;  but  that 
sphinx  of  coldness  and  incomprehensibility 
to  spoil  my  plans  like  this  !  It's  enough 
to  make  a  fellow  blow  his  brains  out  1 " 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  let  the  cool 
night  wind  play  over  his  heated  forehead. 
His  eyes  gazed  down  the  dim  and  leafy 
distance,  yet  saw  nothing  bnt  endless 
vexations  and  worries  arising  out  of  one 
rash  impulse  that  never  till  now  had  he 
confessed  he  regretted*  Slowly  and  moodily 
he  walked  on — irresolute,  impatient;  bnt 
still  pitying  himself  as  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  acknowledging  his 
fduU  in  bringing  those  circumbt'iDces 
about. 
"  What  could  I  have  done  t "  he  asked 
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himself  for  the  handredth  time.  "  It  was 
a  thousand  pities  I  ever  went  to  Dombach; 
and  then  she  was  so  sweet  and  so  loTely — 
and — she  showed  so  plainly  that  she  loved 
me.  I  should  have  been  a  brute  to  throw 
her  over,  and  yet  —  oh,  confound  that 
fellow  Lyle !  Who  could  have  dreamt  of 
his  crossing  my  nath  ?  What  a  fool  I  was 
to  make  a  friend  of  him  1  All  clergymen 
are  so  fond  of  meddling  in  one's  private 
affairs  for  ^conscience  sake.'  There's  no 
doubt  I'm  in  a  most  infernal  fix,  and  how 
to  get  out  of  it  I  don't  know.  I  really 
wonder  that  fellow  didn't  insist  on  proofs 
of  my  promise  instead  of  accepting  my 
bare  word." 

Then  a  hot  flash  swept  to  his  brow,  even 
in  the  darkness  and  soUtude  of  the  woods ; 
for  conscience  whispered  ''  and  your  word 
was  false  I " 

CHAPTER  V.    '*HOW  ODD  MEN  ARE!" 

Disturbed  and  ill  at  ease  Adrian  Lyle 
took  his  way  to  the  village.  He  paused 
once,  and  looked  up  at  the  clear  evening  sky, 
while  an  expression  of  deep  pain  clouded  his 
face.  ''  All  these  weary  weeks  and  days," 
he  muttered,  "  and  my  one  prayer '  keep  us 
apart  1 '  and  here  temptation  meets  me 
over  again  !  How  it  all  comes  back — my 
distrust  of  him — my  compassion  for  her; 

compassion 1 "  he  bent  his  head ;  a 

bitter  smile  crossed  his  lips.  **  Let  me  be 
honest  with  myself,  is  it  only  compassion  1 
Why  has  all  womanhood  been  to  me  but 
an  impersonal  thing  till  the  day  I  looked 
on  that  sweet  face )  Why  do  I  feel  this 
nervous  horror  and  hatred  of  Neale  Ken- 
yon,  at  the  mere  suspicion  he  has  wronged 
that  trusting  child  1  Why  do  I  long,  yet 
dread,  to  meet  her  glance  and  hear  her 
voice  once  more  1  Is  it  possible  that  I  am 
too  false  and  cowardly  to  confess  the  truth) 
Is  it  possible  that  I  fail  to  realise  what 
I  dimly  suspected,  when  I  took  counsel 
with  myself  among  the  lonely  solitudes  of 
Abruzzi  ? " 

He  bent  his  head.  For  a  moment  a  sort 
of  horror  seemed  to  eeize  him.  His  power 
of  will  seemed  gone,  and  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  an  undreamt-of  evil.  "It 
is  against  conscience,  against  reason,  against 
Heaven  1"  he  muttered,  and  with  head  down- 
bent  he  strode  off  rapidly,  almost  fiercely, 
through  the  darkening  woods.  But  he 
knew,  let  it  be  against  what  it  might,  that 
the  madness  had  crept  into  his  soul,  that 
for  good  or  ill  the  light  of  Gretchen's  eyes, 
the  smile  on  Gretchen's  lips,  were  to  haunt 


his  memory  and  people  his  dreams  with 
sad  and  forlorn  hopesi  until  his  heart 
should  cease  to  beat,  and  his  pulaes  cease 
to  thrill! 

He  had  not  even  asked  where  she  was; 
but  that  made  no  difference,  she  was  a 
living  presence  whether  near  or  afar.  Like 
sunshine  she  had  stolen  across  his  life— its 
hard  duties,  its  painful  strugglesy  its  sad 
and  sometimes  hopeless  effoite.  Without 
consciousness,  without  desire,  that  lovely 
presence  had  set  its  seal  upon  hia  memory, 
and  he  could  as  soon  forget  the  reality  of 
his  own  existence,  as  the  subtle  aweetaea 
of  hers. 

The  thought  of  her  in  her  iimooent, 
unconscious  happiness  smote  him  like  a 
cruel  blow.  Without  a  shadow  to  dim 
her  belief  in  the  man  die  loved ;  without 
one  past  experience  to  shake  her  faith 
in  the  existence  of  perpetual  joy ;  with  all 
the  priceless  illusions  of  youth,  and  hope, 
and  unfailing  trust :  so  the  picture  framed 
itself  before  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  aak 
his  sympathy. 

* '  Heaven  grant  she  may  never  know  1''  he 
prayed,  as  the  shadow  of  that  old  mil* 
trust  in  Neale  Kenyon  robbed  the  picture 
of  its  brightness.  '<  After  all,  he  aays  he 
has  kept  his  promise — and  she  is  safa 
Why  can  I  not  believe  it ) " 

But  try  as  he  might,  he  knew  that  sodi 
belief  was  not  easy;  that  it  had  not 
banished  the  shadow  of  his  old  diitrost 
even  for  one  brief  hour. 

That  night  Alexis  Kenyon  diamiesed 
her  maid  somewhat  earlier  than  uaoal,  and 
drawing  her  chair  up  to  the  open  window 
with  its  wide,  sweeping  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful grounds,  and  green  level  fields,  and 
winding  river,  gave  herself  up  to  a  long 
and  somewhat  serious  train  of  thought 

"I  shall  be  tired  of  him  in  a  month," 
she  said  to  herself.  *<  And  yet  I  Uunk-* 
yes,  I  am  almost  sure  I  shall  marry  him. 
It  will  be  almost  the  first  time  I  have 
obeyed  my  father  in  any  desire  or  wish. 
I  suppose  I  owe  him  something." 

Her  long,  rich  hair  hung  in  heavy, 
curling  masses  about  her  slight  figure ;  her 
face  in  the  moon-rays  looked  pure  and 
exquisite  as  sculpture ;  but  the  mouth  was 
set  in  cold  and  scornful  lines ;  her  heart 
never  quickened  by  one  beat  as  she  dwelt 
on  her  acknowledged  lover  and  her  pro- 
bable marriage. 

"  How  odd  men  are  I"  she  mused,  wiih 
that  irony  that  was  part  of  herself.  *'  He 
has  said  nothing  tonight.  Is  it  because  he 
feels  secure  or — afraid  t    I  hope  he  will 
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not  bore  me  with  love-makbg.  I  should 
hate  it.'' 

Then  she  glanced  np  at  the  clear  sky 
and  the  radiant  starlight  Half  oncon- 
Bcionsly  they  associated  themselves  with 
the  calm  and  thouffhtfal  face  on  which  to- 
night she  had  looked  for  the  second  time 
in  her  life. 

"  There  are  power  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter in  him/'  she  thought  **  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  overthrow  the  balance  of 
that  mind. 

Then  a  little  odd  smile  hovered  over  her 
Ups. 

"  I  should  like  to  try,  all  the  same/'  camo 
drifting  through  her  brain^  with  an  ignoble 
desire,  bom  more  of  idleness  than  of 
vanity. 

For  the  first  time^  eyes  that  were  critical 
almost  to  severity  had  met  her  own ;  Ups 
unsmiling  and  unflattering  had  answered 
her  light  words. 

''  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  have 
an  ideal ;  but  the  ideal  would  not  be  like 
me,"  she  thought  "  Would  it  be  possible 
to  overthrow  it,  I  wonder!  The  cloth 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  man 
beneath." 

Yet  as  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  that  face, 
at  once  so  gentle  and  so  cold,  so  patient 
and  so  strong,  she  felt  that  for  the  first 
time  in  her  spoilt  and  selfish  life  she  had 
met  a  nature  which  might  resist  or  compel 
the  wilfulness  of  her  own. 

She  had  a  gift  of  reading  character,  and 
was  seldom  mistaken  in  her  judgement 
Few  men  were  ever  capable  of  raising 
more  than  a  languid  interest  in  her ;  still 
feirer  failed  to  verify  the  course  she  pre- 
dicted. But  Adrian  Lyle  baffled  her 
i38Uil  keen  and  ready  penetration.  She 
speculated  about  him  now  with  something 
more  nearly  approaching  interest  than  she 
had  acknowledged  herself  capable  of  feel- 
ing. She  even  found  herself  dimly  wonder- 
ing when  he  would  caU,  and  how  she  could 
best  surprise  him  into  sympathy  or  excite- 
ment— anything  to  baffle  that  calm,  grave 
strength  which  made  her  feel  like  a  child 
in  his  presence,  and  half  ashamed  of  the 
sophistries  and  ironies  that  seemed  to  ring 
false,  like  the  base  coin  they  were. 

She  rose  at  last  and  closed  the  window ; 
a  little  shiver  ran  through  her  as  she 
turned  away.  She  stood  upright  before 
the  long  mirror  that  showed  her  the  grace 
and  slenderness  of  her  figure  in  its  loose 
draperies ;  the  rich  masses  of  hair  that  fell 
about  her  shoulders ;  the  deep,  mournful, 
far-searchine  saze  of  her  dark  eves. 


"  What  do  men  see  in  me,  I  wonder  f " 
she  speculated,  looking  at  herself  as 
critically  as  she  would  have  looked  at  a 
stranger.  <*  There  are  hundreds  of  women 
more  beautiful ;  there  are  thousands  ready 
to  love  and  adore,  while  I  am  completely 
indifferent ;  and  yet *' 

She  turned  away  impatiently.  A  little, 
half  suppressed  sigh  finished  the  sentence. 

"Shall  I  ever  caret"  she  thought,  as 
she  had  thought  scores  and  scores  of  times 
in  her  spoilt,  capricious  Ufa  "I  think 
not  I  am  beyond  the  age  of  iUnsions. 
I  have  not  reached  that  of  egotbm.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  intermediate  ground." 

At  breakfast  next  morning  Neale 
Kenyon  had.  quite  recovered  his  spirita 
Alexis  was  her  usual,  languid,  scomfiU  self, 
and  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  his  presence. 
This  fact,  however,  did  not  seem  to  depress 
him  in  any  way.  With  his  customary 
disregard  of  consequences,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  worrv  about  his  uncle's 
wishes,  and  just  to  let  things  drift  He 
would  remain  at  the  Abbey  to-day,  but  that 
was  all.  On  the  morrow  he  must  go  up  to 
town,  and  if  he  could  rejoin  his  regiment 
at  once,  why,  so  much  the  better.  Time 
would  work  wondera  Anything  and 
everything  might  happen.  The  knot  of 
entanglement  might  unravel  itself,  or  be  cut 
asunder.  If  only  Sir  Roy  died  unmarried, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
future.  He  could  acknowledge  Gretchen 
before  the  world ;  and  as  for  Alexis,  she 
could  take  a  Prince  to  console  her  if  she 
liked.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  quarrel 
with  her  at  any  time.  She  was  always 
giving  occasion  for  it 

As  these  thoughts  ran  through  his  mind, 
he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  and  met  her 
glance.  It  was  indolent,  amused,  ironical. 
It  sent  a  sudden  rush  of  colour  to  his  face, 
and  made  him  wonder  whether  she  had 
any  suspicion  of  his  thoughts. 

"  WiU  you  see  your  friend  to-day  f  '*  she 
asked  carelessly.  *'  If  you  do,  invite  him  to 
dinner.     I  want  papa  to  know  him." 

Neale  looked  at  her  stupidly. 

"  My  friend  1 "  he  echoed. 

*'  Oh,*'  she  said  with  impatience,  **  you 
know  whom  I  mean.  The  curate,  of 
course.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  your 
travelling  companion.  Was  he  interest- 
ing % " 

«( Yes— es,"  stammered  Neale,  somewhat 
confusedly.  "  He  is  very  clever,  and — all 
that     Rather  a  prig,  though." 

**  Indeed  1 "  she  said,  as  iJf  amused  at  the 
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description.  "  I  should  not  have  sospected 
it.  Yon  had  not  much  in  common,  then  1 " 
**  Yon  appear  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  Adrian  Lyle ! "  said  Neale,  sulkily.  **  I 
alwajrs  understood  you  hated  curates." 

"No,  only  pity  them  as  a  race.  It  has 
not  yet  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  one 
who  was  in  any  degree  a  credit  to  his  sez^ 
or  any  ornament  to  his  profession." 

'<  And  you  think  Adrian  Lyle  is  both  1 " 
<'0h,  I  did  not  admit  that/'  she 
said,  with  her  little  ambiguous  smile. 
''Let  me  see!  His  social  status  makes 
him  the  servant  of  our  worthy  Mr. 
Bray ;  obedient  to  his  orders,  and  amen- 
able to  his  superior  judgement — an  odd 
arrangement,  when  you  consider  the  dif- 
ferent mental  force  of  each  man ;  an  ar- 
rangement only  possible  to  such  a  body 
as  are  the  superior  clergy — a  body  whose 
head  and  chief  can  '  license '  an  educated 
and  well-bom  gentleman  to  an  office  as  if 
he  were  a  cabman  or  a  publican." 

"  There  must  be  a  head  and  chief  in  all 
important  matters,"  said  Sir  Roy,  looking 
up..    "  What  a  Radical  you  are,  Alexis  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  am  not,"  she  said 
gravely.  "I  am  only  upholding  the  su- 
periority of  mind  over  matter,  and  wonder- 
ing a  little  why  Fate  has  seen  fit  to  place 
the  Rev.  Adrian  Lyle  under  the  rule  and 
command  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bray." 

"  He  may  rise  to  a  Bishopric  in  time," 
said  her  cousin.  "  I  suppose  even  Bishops 
were  curates  onca" 

"  Adrian  Lyle  ! "  murmured  Sir  Roy. 
'*  Who  is  he  1    I  seem  to  know  the  name." 

"  Mr.  Bray  was  telling  us  about  him,'' 
explained  Alexis. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure — yes.  Very  clever,  he 
said.  Ask  him  to  dinner,  my  dear,  if  you 
like  him.  Only  I  hope  he  has  none  of 
those  new-fangled,  half-Romish  notions  that 
are  so  much  in  fashion  now.  I  can't  stand 
that." 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  Neale  carelessly. 
"You  may  be  sure  of  that,  or  Alexis 
wouldn't  express  interest  in  him." 

"Did  I  express — interest)"  said  his 
c9usin  coolly.  ''Only  curiosity,  was  it 
not  1 " 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  demure  un- 
consciousness of  a  child.  She  had  dis- 
covered that  the  mention  of  Adrian  Lyle's 
name  disturbed  and  irritated  him.  She 
resolved  to  know  the  reason,  and  there- 
tore  the  whim  of  bringing  them  together 
became  gradually  a  fixed  resolve. 

"I  think,"  she  went  on,  as  she  lazily 
stirred  her  cofiee,  "  you  are  not  quite  so 


good-tempered  as  you  used  to  be.  Ptf- 
haps  that  foreign  tour  has  a  little  upset 
your  digestion )  That  is  always  the  secret 
of  a  man's  amiability." 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  or  two. 
He  found  it  more  difficult  than  of  yore  to 
bear  her  raillery,  or  parry  her  sharp  wh, 

"  You  had  better  write  your  invitalum, 
and  I  will  leave  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Lyle 
is  sure  to  be  out  district-visiting  or  aQme- 
thing  of  that  sort;  andasyouareanxioiuto 
see  mm,  it's  a  pity  to  leave  it  to  chance.'' 

She  smiled  and  glanced  at  him  somewhat 
meaningly. 

''  I  am  not  anxious,"  she  said ;  "or  if  so, 
it  is  more  on  your  account  than  my  own. 
But  your  suggestion  is  wise.  Kind  as 
chance  usually  is  to  me,  I  won't  trust 
entirely  to  its  good  offices  now." 

Then  she  rose  from  the  table. 

*<  I  am  going  to  the  library,"  she  saii 
"  Come  to  nie  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
the  note." 

As  she  left  the  room  Sir  Roy  looked 
somewhat  anxiously  at  his  nephew. 

"  What  is  this  new  fancy  f "  he  asked. 
"Usually  Alexis  never  cares  to  ask  uiy 
man  here.    Is  this  Adrian  Lyle  young  I " 

"  I  believe  so,"  Neale  answered  moodily. 
"  He's  a  man  with  opinions,  at  all  events; 
perhaps  that's  why  Alexis  likes  hioL  Bat 
there's  one  comfort,  they're  sure  to  argue 
and  then  quarrel." 

Sir  Roy  laughed.  "  Well,  my  boy,  don't 
get  jealous.  You  know  she  is  \nlful,  and 
perhaps  I  have  spoilt  her;  but  she'll  turn 
out  all  right,  never  fear." 

Neale  made  no  answer,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  his  correspondence  and  papers, 
awaiting  the  expiration  of  that  quart^  of 
an  hour,  which  he  felt  must  bring  about 
some  explanation  between  himself  and  hb 
cousin. 

He  dreaded  it  intensely,  easy  as  it  had 
looked  when  he  had  rehearsed  the  scene 
and  the  words  to  himself.  His  ooorage 
was  oozing  rapidly  away,  as  Alexis  in  the 
library  was  dashing  off  the  few  graoefal 
lines  that  invited  Adrian  Lyle  tiiere  that 
night.  When  the  moment  arrived  and 
he  went  into  her  presence,  her  keen  eyes 
noted  directly  the  signs  of  inward  per- 
turbation. 

"  He  is  going  to  propose,"  she  thought, 
and  involuntarily  pushed  the  note  aside,  so 
that  the  delicate  superscription  no  longer 
faced  her. 

Then  she  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  with  indolent  amusement  at  Neale 
Kenyon's  face. 
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*'Hdve  jou  anything  on  your  mindl" 
she  asked.  ''  If  so,  I  should  advise 
you  to  unburden  it.  Your  look  is  expres- 
sive of  intense  misery." 

He  coloured  to  the  temples. 

'^  Alexis/'  he  said,  '*  I — I  want  to  know 
if  it  is  true  what — what  my  uncle  has  told 
me,  that  you  have  agreed " 

"Agreed  to  marry  you!"  she  queried 
with  unaltered  composure.  "Yes,  it  is 
true.  I  believe  it  is  the  firat  time  in  my 
life  I  ever  have  agreed  to  my  father's 
wishea  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  either 
of  us  to  hear.  Weren't  we  betrothed  in 
the  nursery,  or  something  to  that  effect  1 " 

The  blood  had  receded  from  Neale 
Kenyon's  face,  leaving  it  white  as  death. 

She  noted  the  signs  of  agitation  with 
inward  amusement 

"  How  odd  that  men  should  care  like — 
that !"  she  thought  to  herself,  and  wondered, 
too,  that  neither  thrill  nor  terror  disturbed 
her  own  serenity. 

''  It  needn't  make  any  difference  yet," 
she  went  on  presently.  "  We  are  both 
young  enough  to  wait,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  interfere  with  your  profession  or 
its  duties.  You  want  to  join  your  regiment, 
of  course ) " 

"  I — I  was  thinking  so,"  he  stammered 
confusedly." 

Alexis  glanced  at  him  with  a  faint  gleam 
of  amusement  in  her  dark  eyes.  "  Assuredly 
being  in  love  does  not  improve  a  man  ! " 
she  thought — but  aloud  she  merely  said, 
''Do  just  as  you  pleasa  There  is  no 
need  to  trumpet  abroad  the  fact  that  two 
more  idiots  are  about  to  make  martyrs  of 
themselves.  For  of  course  that's  what  it 
will  come  to ;  only  I  hope  we  shall  be  sen- 
sible enough  to  make  our  martyrdom  as 
light  as  possible.  If  one  chooses  to  wear 
peas  in  one's  shoes,  it  is  as  well  to  boil 
them  first" 

"  BeaUy,"  he  said  half  indignant,  half 
vexed  at  her  tone,  '*  you  pay  yourself  a 
poor  compliment" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  put  on 
her  air  of  cold  indifference.  "  I  am  only 
stating  a  fact,"  she  said.  '<  It  is  absurd  to 
pretend  there  is  any  halo  of  romance  about 
this  affair.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  we 
may  be  just  as  good  friends  as  ever.  Papa 
set  his  heart  on  the  match  when  we  were 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  no  new  thing — 
is  it?" 

"  You — ^you  wish  no  mention  to  be  made 
of  it  at  present  f "  he  asked  with  hesita- 
tion, and  looking  with  ill-concealed  dread 
at  the  note  on  the  writinff-table. 


"Certainly.  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
speak  about  it,  when — well — when  you 
return  from  India.  Isn't  it  to  India  that  you 
are  going )  We  have  made  papa  happy,  and 
set  his  mind  at  rest  If  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  doing  one's  duty,  we  ought  to 
be  experiencing  it    Are  you  ^ " 

Again  that  hot  flush  mounted  to  his 
temples.  He  felt  that  he  almost  hated 
this  mocking,  cold-hearted  creature.  She 
leant  back  there,  making  a  perfect  picture 
— as  she  had  a  way  of  doing — against  the 
dark  oak  and  sombre  colouring  around  her. 
The  long  soft  folds  of  creamy  Indian  silk, 
touched  here  and  there  with  knots  of 
palest  primroBe  ribbon,  floated  around  her 
as  no  other  woman's  draperies  ever  seemed 
to  float  Neale  could  not  help  giving 
some  admiration  to  the  picture,  though  he 
felt  none  at  that  moment  for  the  woman. 

"What  I  experience  or  feel  can't  be  of 
much  account  to  you,"  he  said  indignantly. 
"  Of  course  you  will  please  yourself,  as  you 
always  do.  I  would  only  like  to  say  that 
you  are  not  to  consider  yourself  bound  in 
any  way  if— if  you  ever  should  change 
your  mind.  I  don't  want  you  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  or — or " 

"  I  think,"  she  said  mockingly,  "  I  would 
let  that  sentence  stand  as  it  is.  You  really 
can't  improve  it.  Of  course  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  at  your  mag- 
nanimity. I  wm  do  you  the  justice  to 
believe  that  you  care  for  me  infinitely 
more  than  I  deserve.  All  the  same, 
having  arrived  at  this  happy  understand- 
ing, it  would  be  somewhat  unfair,  would 
it  not,  if  I  tossed  you  aside  at  the  first 
passing  whimt  No;  I  think  you  may 
trust  me,  even  if  you  are  in  India." 

She  smiled  at  him  with  that  little,  odd, 
mysterious  smile  he  knew  so  well,  and  ex- 
tended her  hand. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  as  he  took  it  and 
laid  his  lips  on  the  cool,  fair  skin,  "  I  ought 
to  be  magnanimous,  too.  So  I  will  give 
you  permission  to  go  where  you  like,  and 
do  what  you  please  for  a  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  you  may  report  yourself  if  ^ou 
feel  inclined.  And  now  there's  notmng 
more  to  be  said,  I  fancy.  There  is  my 
nota     Au  re  voir." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  at 
him.  Again  he  felt  the  colour  spring  to 
his  brow,  and  raged  inwardly  at  its  false 
interpretation,  ne  could  say  nothing.  He 
felt  stupefied  and  bewildered.  He  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  she  passed 
out  without  another  word.  v**-^ 

Then,  as  the  door  closed,  he  seized  the  | 
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note,  and  gazed  at  the  address  upon  it 
with  a  sadden  sense  of  rage  and  terror. 

"  If    ever  they  become  friends  1 "    he 
thought. 


THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  III. 

Amongst  the  less  civilised  nations,  the 
marriage  contract  is  a  remarkably  simple 
matter.  Usually  the  wives  are  purchased 
by  the  highest  bidder,  though  occanonally 
a  girl  is  given  away  by  her  parents  to  a 
man  in  recompense  for  some  service 
rendered. 

The  Macusi  Indian  abstains  entirely 
from  food  for  some  time  previous  to 
taking  a  wife.  When  his  probationary 
period  has  expired,  the  marriage  is  per- 
formed by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
centre  of  a  few  square  yards  of  the  savan- 
nah which  has  been  cleared  of  grass  and 
stones.  Over  this  space  mats,  made  of  the 
parallel  strips  of  the  seta  palm,  are  spread. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  placed  in  the  clearing,  round 
which  the  whole  village  population  have 
gathered.  On  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
mony, which  is  exceedingly  brief,  the  hus- 
band immediately  transports  himself  and 
his  possessions  to  his  father-in-law's  house^ 
where  he  lives  and  works.  When  the 
family  of  the  young  couple  becomes  too 
large  to  be  comfortably  housed  in  the 
father-in  law's  establishment,  the  young 
husband  builds  a  house  for  himself  by  the 
side  of  that  of  his  wife's  father. 

A  complete  and  final  separation  between 
husband  and  wife  may  be  made  at  the  will 
of  the  husband  at  any  time  before  the  birth 
of  children;  but  afterwards,  nothing  but 
death  can  free  the  one  from  the  other.  If 
during  the  courtship  he  deserts  his  first 
love,  he  may,  strangely  enoueh,  claim  all 
the  durable  presents  he  has  given,  such  as 
beads  and  other  ornaments. 

Before  he  is  allowed  to  choose  a  wife,  he 
must  prove  that  he  is  a  man  and  can  do 
man's  work.  Without  flinching,  he  suffers 
the  infliction  of  wounds  in  his  flesh ;  or  he 
allows  himself  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  hammock 
full  of  live  ants';  or  by  some  other  test 
equally  cruel  and  barbarous  he  evinces  his 
courage  and  claim  to  all  the  privileges  that 
accrue  to  the  arrival  at  the  full  estate  of 
manhood.  He  then  clears  a  space  in  the 
forest,  [to  be  planted  with  cassava,  and 
brings  in  as  much  game  as  possible,  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  equal  to  the  task  of 


supporting,  not  only  himself,  bat  othen 
whom  it  may  hereafter  be  his  daty  and 
privilege  to  support 

The  innocence  of  the  North-Westlndiin 
maiden  is  as  marked  as  her  colour.  She 
is  trained  from  her  earliest  childhood  to 
work,  and,  by  the  time  she  has  reaehed  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  is  a  perfect  hoosewifa 
Should  she  secure  a  white  man  for  a  hus- 
band, she  makes  him  an  exemplaiy  wifa 
Her  home  is  her  sole  comfort — rare  yiitoe! 
— and  her  husband's  comfort  her  eok  am- 
bition. 

The  aspiring  white  or  dusky  bridegroom 
must  be  well  known  in  the  tribe  before  he 
can  hope  to  win  a  wife.  Her  people  want 
to  understand  him  thoroughly,  and  require 
proof  that  he  can  support  not  only  his 
wife,  but,  in  an  emergency,  the  whole  of 
her  relatives.  He  must  be  a  warm-hearted 
man,  and  the  possessor  of  a  temper  war- 
ranted to  keep  in  any  domestic  oatbreak;  and 
he  must,  moreover,  own  a  good  house  or 
lodge,  and  half  a  dozen  horse&  If  he  com- 
bine in  himself  all  these  great  qaalificationi, 
he  may  confidently  "  a-wooing  go." 

Having  selected  a  wife,  he  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  girl's  mother.  A  coancil  of 
the  family  is  held,  and  a  price  fixed  upon 
for  the  maiden.  If  she  be  pretty,  the  price 
will  be  a  gun,  two  horses,  and  a  lot  of  pro- 
visions, blanketp,  and  cloth. 

A  gun  is  valued  at  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
total  value  of  all  the  articles  must  at  least 
reach  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Then 
he  tries  to  beat  the  dame  down,  and,  if  &« 
succeeds,  he  knows  there  is  some  reason 
for  letting  the  girl  go ;  if  not,^  he  rmier- 
stands  he  is  making  a  good  choice. 

Admiral  Hewitt,  while  on  his  mission  to 
King  John  of  Abyssinia  on  behalf  of  m 
Government,  witnessed  an  interestfagm*tn- 
monial  celebration  in  Adowa.  The  town 
is  a  collection  of  eight  or  nine  hmidred 
inhabitants— their  houses  mere  b^**'1^ 
is  too  subject  to  the  raids  of  hostile  tribes 
to  present  the  flourishing  appearance  wbidi 
the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom  shonM. 
As  with  all  barbarous  nations  —  fw..  **' 
though  nominally  Christian,  the  Abyssmians 
can  be  called  little  else— the  weddings «» 
celebrated  with  a  curious  jamble  of  religioj* 
rites  and  social  ceremonies,  apparenUy 
borrowed  from  Christian,  MohammedsDi 
Jewish,  and  the  aboriginal  traditoonfc 
There  is  a  civU  ceremony  at  the  house 
of  the  bride's  father,  where  oaths  (» 
fidelity  are  exchanged,  and  subseqnentiy » 
religious  service.  After  the  former,  tn 
bridegroom,  probably  in  imitation  of  tne 
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costoin  of  his  forefathers  of  capturing  their 
wives  by  force,  takes  his  bride  in  his  arms 
and  carries  her  either  to  his  house  or  her 
own.  The  crowd  of  invited  suests  follow 
him  and  aid  him  in  holding  me  orthodox 
nuptial  canopy  over  her.  There  is,  of 
course,  unlimited  feasting,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquor  is  consumed, 
of  which  the  priest,  who  in  Abyssinia  is  a 
veritable  jovial  friar,  takes  his  full  share. 

The  associations  connected  with  the 
marriage  rites  amone  the  Kirghese  of  the 
northern  steppes  of  Tnrkestui  are  most 
formidable,  involving  the  payment  of  a 
^'kalim,"  besides  the  giving  of  various  pre- 
sents. The  first  portion  is  paid  by  the 
match-maker  when  negotiations  are  entered 
into,  but  the  second  not  for  twelve  months, 
unless  the  bridegroom  be  wealthy.  Should 
the  bride  elect  die  during  this  period,  her 
parents  must  return  all  they  have  received, 
or  give  their  next  daughter  as  a  substitute, 
together  with  a  fine  of  one  or  two  horses 
and  robes  or  furs.  This  same  law  applies 
in  the  event  of  the  girl  jilting  her  suitor. 
On  the  other  hand  should  the  man  die, 
his  parents  must  either  pay  a  fine  and 
forfeit  the  "kalim,"  or  take  the  girl  for  their 
next  son.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  betrothal  the  bridegroom,  attired  in  his 
best,  goes  with  his  friends  to  the  "au),''  or 
-village  of  the  bride,  where  a  tent  has  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Throughout 
the  ceremonies  of  betrothal,  the  bride's 
brother  has  the  right  of  pilfering  from  the 
bridegroom  whatever  he  pleases;  but  at 
the  wedding  the  bride's  relatives,  near  and 
distant,  come  and  take  as  presents  almost 
everything  he  has.  His  hat,  coat,  girdle, 
horse,  saddle,  and  all  that  he  has  are  pil- 
fered, each  one  taking  an  article,  remark- 
ing that  it  is  for  the  eaucation  of  the  bride. 
There  is,  however,  some  reciprocity  in  the 
matter,  for  when  the  relatives  of  the  bride 
visit  the  "aul",of  the  bridegroom,  they  are 
fleeced  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  On 
the  payment  of  the  "kalim"  the  parents  of 
the  bride  are  bound  to  give  up  their 
daughter,  giving  her  as  a  dowry  a  "kibitka," 
or  tent^  a  camel  or  riding  horae,  and  a 
number  of  cattle,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  life,  also  a  bride's  headdress  called 
"saoukele,"  or,  if  poor,  another  called 
a  "  jaoulonk,"  besides  a  bed,  crockery,  and 
ironk  of  wearing  apparel. 

A  strange  custom  prevails  with  respect 
to  matrimonial  contracts  among  the  natives 
of  Northern  Sit)eria.  When  a  young 
nmtive  desires  to  marry,  he  goes  to  the 
father  of  the  sirl  of  his  choice,  and  a  price 


is  agreed  upon,  one-half  of  which  is  then 
paid  dowa  The  prospective  son-in-law 
at  once  takes  up  lus  residence  with  the 
family  of  his  lady-love,  and  resides  with 
them  a  year.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
still  desires  to  marry  the  girl  he  can  pay 
the  other  half,  and  they  are  married  on  the 
next  visit  of  the  priest ;  if  he  does  not  want 
to  marry  her  he  need  not  do  so,  and  simply 
loses  the  half  he  paid  at  the  start 

M.  Bedus  says  the  islanders  of  New 
Guinea  are  married,  not  according  to 
their  own  inclinations,  but  those  of 
their  parents.  They  are  most  frequently 
affianced  at  a  veiy  tender  age,  but  are 
afterwards  forbidoen  to  associate  with 
each  other ;  indeed,  this  is  carried  so  far 
that  the  girl  may  not  even  look  at  her 
future  husband.  Both  must  avoid  all  con- 
tact with  the  members,  masculine  and 
feminine,  of  the  family  into  which  they 
are  about  to  enter.  Their  wedding  cere- 
monies are  characterised  by  a  reserve  and 
a  modesty  very  remarkable  in  a  savage 
people  of  the  tropics.  Adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments,  the  bride  is  con- 
ducted at  night  in  a  tordilight  procession 
through  the  village.  One  woman  carries 
her  on  her  back,  while  another  binds  her 
arms  as  though  she  were  a  captive,  and 
leads  her  by  the  rope  to  the  house  of  her 
betrothed.  Thb  is  a  symbol  of  slavery,  a 
souvenir  of  the  ancient  servitude  which  the 
aristocratic  class  has  preserved.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  in  the  processions  of  the 
poor.  On  reaching  their  destination,  the 
bridegroom  is  presented  to  the  bride's 
relatives,  who  lead  him  into  her  chamber. 
She  awaits  him  with  her  back  turned, 
indicating  that  she  does  not  dare  to  meet 
his  conquering  gaze.  The  young  man 
approaches  tifi  within  two  feet  of  her, 
turns  on  his  heel,  and  then  they  are  back 
to  back,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  as- 
sembly, the  men  on  one  side,  the  women 
on  the  other.  After  the  entertainment  the 
bride  is  led  into  her  own  room,  still  not 
daring  to  meet  the  terrible  glance  of  her 
husband,  and  keeping  her  back  turned  to 
the  door ;  seeing  this,  the  husband  also 
turns  his  back  on  her.  The  whole  night 
is  spent  in  this  manner;  they  sit  there 
motionless,  having  some  one  to  brush  away 
the  files,  and  without  speaking  a  word.  If 
they  grow  sleepy  some  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, who  take  turns  in  doing  this  service, 
nudges  him  with  his  elbow.  If  they  keep 
wide  awake,  they  are  assured  of  a  long  life 
and  green  old  age.  In  the  morning  they 
separate,  still  without   looking   at    each 
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other,  in  order  to  refresh  themselves  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  previous  night.  This 
performance  is  continued  for  four  nights, 
and  on  the  fifth  morning,  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  young  people  may 
look  each  other  full  in  the  face.  That 
suffices ;  the  marriage  is  considered  accom- 
plished, and  the  newly-wedded  pair  re- 
ceive the  customary  congratulations.  One 
more  night  the  watchers  remain,  and  then 
the  husband  is  bound  in  honour  to  slip 
away  before  dawn,  since  his  bride  cannot 
be  expected  yet  to  endure  a  second  time  in 
broad  daylight  his  terrible  Icok ;  she  wUl 
not  dare  to  meet  his  gaze  until  after  an 
interval  of  four  more  days,  and  nights. 

So  much  so  for  customs  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  now,  once  more,  for  English  marriage 
customs  in  the  past. 

In  an  old  magazine  for  June,  1778,  the 
following  item  occurs  :  "  A  few  days  ago 
was  married  at  St.  Bridget's  Church,  in 
Chester,  Mr.  Greorge  Harding,  aged  one- 
hundred-and-seven,  to  Mrs.  Catherine 
Woodward,  aged  eighty-three.  So  singular 
a  union  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the 
admiration  and  surprise  of  a  numerous 
congregation  before  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  The  bridegroom  seived  in  the 
army  thirty-nine  years,  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Aiine,  Greorge  the  First,  and  part 
of  George  the  Second.  He  is  now  par- 
ticularly hearty,  in  great  spirits,  and  retains 
all  his  faculties  to  an  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion. This  is  his  fifth  wife ;  the  last  one 
he  married  in  his  hundred-and-fifth  year ; 
and  he  is  Mrs.  Woodward's  fourth  hus- 
band. It  is  also  worthy  of  observation 
that  the  above  old  man's  diet  has  been  for 
the  last  thirty  years  chiefly  buttermilk 
boiled  with  a  little  flour,  and  bread  and 
cheese." 

Here  is  another  curious  marriage  notice 
of  the  same  character :  ''  Lately,  at  New- 
castle, Mr.  Silvertop  to  Mrs.  Pearson.  This 
is  the  third  time  that  the  lady  has  been 
before  the  altar  in  the  character  of  a  bride, 
and  there  has  been  something  remarkable 
in  each  of  her  three  connubial  engage- 
ments. Her  first  husband  was  a  Quaker ; 
her  second,  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  her 
third,  a  Protestant  of  the  Established 
Ohureh.  Each  husband  was  twice  her 
age.  At  sixteen,  she  married  a  gentleman 
of  thirty-two ;  at  thirty,  she  took  one  at 
sixty ;  and  now,  at  forty-two,  she  is  united 
to  a  gentleman  of  eighty  four." 

A  third  notice  worth  recording  is  this  : 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson,  of  Northallerton, 


aged  ninety,  to  Miss  Gk>lightly,  a  boundng 
damsel  of  sixty-four.  The  anxious  bride- 
groom had  been  a  widower  almost  six 
weeks." 

Prior  to  the  present  century,  the 
marriage  notice  in  this  country  announoed 
not  only  the  names  of  the  contraeting 
parties,  but  their  fortunes  and  virtaea 
Space  prohibits  the  giving  of  many  of 
these,  and  a  few  must  therefore  snffice. 
In  1731  the  following  notice  appeared  in 
the  <' G^itleman's  Magazme":  **  Married, 
the  Rev.  Roger  Waina^  of  York,  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  to  a  Lincolnshire 
lady,  upwards  of  eighty,  with  whom  he  is 
to  have  eight  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a 
coach  and  four  during  his  life  only."  Four 
years  later  this  notice  appeared  in  the  same 
magazine :  "  The  Earl  of  Antrim,  of 
Ireland,  to  Miss  Betty  Penfeatber,  a  cele- 
brated beauty  and  toast  of  the  kingdom." 

In  the  "Gazette,"  April,  1793,  this  an- 
nouncement  was  made :  **  On  Saturday 
last,  Mr.  Greorge  Donisthorpe  to  the  agree- 
able Mrs.  Mary  Bowker,  both  of  this 
town." 

On  the  fourteenth  July,  1800,  a  notice 
appeared  in  '' Aris's  Birmingham  Grazette" 
that  the  Rieht  Hon.  Mr.  Canning,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  had  been  married  to 
Miss  Scott,  sister  to  the  Marchioness  o! 
Titchfield,  with  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  fortune.  Those  who  wish  for 
further  illustrations  of  these  amusmg 
notices  can  find  them  in  the  "Annn^ 
Register." 

The  multiplicity  of  wives  sanctioned  by 
the  Bible,  at  a  time  when  the  world 
required  to  be  peopled,  but  condemned 
by  the  New  Testament  teaching,  is  still 
practised  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  perhaps 
imagined,  though  chiefly  amongst  the  un- 
civilised nations.  In  the  East^  however, 
where  polygamy  has  for  thousands  of  years 
been  established,  comparatively  few  men 
have  more  than  one  wife.  We  ofcen  hear 
of  Turkish  harems,  but  the  harem  is  only 
possible  among  the  ruling  class,  while  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  monogamous  like  our- 
selves. Inthetownof  AlgierSffouryearsago^ 
the  number  of  married  men  registered  was 
eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
two  j  of  these,  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen  had 
but  one  wife  ;  eighty-eigh{i  had  two  wives ; 
and  seventy-five  more  than  twa 

There  are  still  a  few  theorists  who  justify 
polygamy  on  the  ground  that  more  women 
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are  bom  into  the  world  than  men,  bat  the 
theory  has  long  been  exploded.  August 
Rebel,  in  his  remarkable  work,  recenUy 
translated  into  English,  shows  that  in 
ten  States,  with  a  population  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  the  excess  of 
females  over  males  was  only  two  miUion 
fire  hundred  thousand ;  and  when  we  re- 
member the  extent  to  which  men  out- 
numbttr  women  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
fact  that  in  India  there  are  six  million 
more  men  than  women,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  were  distributed  accordiog  to 
the  sexes,  men  and  women  would  be  found 
to  exist  in  about  equal  proportiona 
^  Recent  iuTestigations  in  Utah  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anti-Mormon  legislation,  have 
established  the  conviction  that  even  among 
the  Mormons  the  number  of  cases  of  poly- 
gamy are  comparatiyely  few,  the  majority 
being  content  with  the  second  wife  in  theory, 
while  one  ia  enough  in  practice.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise,  and  amongst  the 
more  eiviUsed  races  natural  laws  must  of 
necessity  prevail. 

Amongst  some  of  the  African  and  Indian 
tribes  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
wives,  and  the  dusky  warriors  indulge 
themselves  with  as  many  of  them  as  they 
can  afford  to  maintain. 

Probably  few  old  English  customs  are 
better  known  than  thatof  the  Dunmovr  flitch, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  given  by 
Robert  Fitzwtdter,  a  favourite  of  King 
John,  when  he  received  the  Dunmow  Priory 
some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He,  however,  is  not 
allowed  by  all  to  have  the  distinguished 
honour,  for  some  there  are  who  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  Monks  of  the  Priory  who 
resided  (here  before  Fitzwalter's  time,  were 
the  first  to  inaugurate  this  custom,  and 
meant  it  more  as  a  joke  than  a  reality.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  custom  did  once  exist, 
and  has  been  handed  down  in  song  and 
prose  from  one  generation  to  another,  the 
latter  generations  having  the  shadow  of  the 
substance  which  sometimes  fell  to  the  lot 
of  their  forefathers  of  loving  and  domes- 
ticated temperaments.  The  **  modus  ope- 
randi "  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  were 
filled  with  the  ambition  to  claim  the  prize 
of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  was  to  present  them- 
sdves  at  the  Priory  and  declare  that  for 
twelve  months  and  a  day  after  their 
marriage  they  had  had  no  cross  words  with 
eaoh  other,  or  wished  they  had  not  taken 
unon   themselves   the  matrimonial  voka 


The  claimants  had  to  kneel  on  two  sharp- 
pointed  stones  in  the  churchyard,  and  there, 
after  solemn  chanting  and  other  rites  had 
been  performed  by  the  convent,  take  the 
following  oath,  which  was  administered  by 
the  steward : 

Tou  do  swear  by  custom  and  confession, 
That  yon  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression, 
Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 
By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife, 
Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board, 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word ; 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth*3  time  and  a  day 
Repented  not  in  any  wav ; 
Or  since  the  church  clerk  said  Amen, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again ; 
But  continue  true  and  in  desire 
As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire. 

Having  answered  in  the  affirmativ^e,  the 
Court  proceeded  to  pronounce  judgement 
in  these  words : 

Since  to  these  conditions,  without  any  fear, 
Of  your  own  auow  yon  do  freely  swear. 
A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  do  receive. 
And  bear  it  away  \vith  love  and  good  leave ; 
For  this  is  the  custom  of  Dunmow,  well  known, — 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 

In  latter  days  the  lucky  couple  were 
chaired  through  the  villaga  The  first 
recorded  application  was  made  in  1445,  by 
Bichard  Wright,  labourer,  Badbury,  Nor- 
folk. In  1467,  Stephen  Samud,  husband- 
man, Ayston  Parva,  Essex,  obtained  the 
prize  j  two  years  later,  it  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  le  Fuller,  Cogahall,  Sosse^c  Then 
comes  a  leap  in  the  records  until  1701, 
when  William  Parsley,  butcher.  Much 
Easton,  Essex,  was  adjudged  to  have  won 
the  coveted  prize;  at  the  same  time  a 
second  gammon  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Beynolds,  steward  to  Sir  Charles  Barrington, 
of  Hatfield,  Broadleaka  In  1751,  John 
Shakeshifb,  woolcomber,  Wethersfield, 
Essex,  established  his  claim  to  the  Dunmow 
flitch.  The  flitch  was  again  successfully 
claimed  in  1763,  by  a  man  and  his  wife 
whose  names  were  not  recorded.  After 
that,  the  custom  appears  to  have  died  out, 
for  in  1772  a  John  Gilder  was  unable  to 

J»ress  his  daim  on  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
or  lack  of  opportunity.  In  1851  a  man 
named  Eiarrels  applied,  on  the  custom 
being  revived,  and  was  awarded  the  flitch 
at  a  f^te  in  Eaton  Park.  In  1855,  Mr. 
Harrison  Ains worth  revived  the  old  custom ; 
and  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July  of  that 
year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  of  Chipping 
Ongar,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  and 
his  English  wife  carried  off  a  couple  of 
flitches.  The  flitch  was  again  awarded  in 
1860,  and  this  was  the  last  time  the 
ceremony  was  sone  through.  In  all  pro- 
I  babilitv.  it  wifl  now  be  allowed  to  lapse 
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for  ever.  For  one  hundred  years  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Meleine,  Bretagne,  gave  a  s'milar 
prize,  as  did  also  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Whichenoure. 

The  first  record  on  the  Court  roll  of  the 
Manor  of  Dunmow  reads  as  follows  : 

[Dnnmow  t  **  At  a  Court  Baron  of 
Nuper  PriorateJ  the  Right  Worshipful 
Sir  Thomas  Maj,  Koighti  there  holden 
upon  Friday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  June, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  William  III.,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1701,  before  Thomas  Wheeler,  Gentleman 
Steward,  of  the  said  Manor.  It  is  thus 
enrolled : 

Eh'zabeth  Beaumont, 

Spinster. 
Henrietta  Beaumont, 

Spinster. 
Anabella  Beaumont, 

Spinster. 
Jane  Beaumont, 

Spinster. 
Mary  Wheeler, 

Spinster. 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  at  this  Court, 
in  full  and  open  Court,  it  was  found  and 
presented  by  the  homage  aforesaid,  that 
William^  Parsley,  of  Much  Easton,  in  the 
County  *of  Essex,  butcher,  and  Jane  his 
wife,  had  been  married  for  the  space  of 
three  years  last  past  and  upwards ;  and  it 
is  likewise  found  presented  and  adjudged 
by  the  homage  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
William  Parsley  and  Jane  his  wife,  by 
means  of  their  quiet,  peaceable,  tender, 
and  loving  cohabitation  for  the  space  of 
time  aforesaid  (as  appears  by  the  said 
homage),  are  fit  and  quah'fied  persons  to  be 
admitted  by  the  Court,  to  receive  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  oath,  whereby  to 
entitle  themselves  to  have  the  bacon  of 
Dunmow  delivered  unto  them  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

"  Whereupon  at  this  Court,  in  full  and 
open  Court,  came  the  said  William  Parsley 
and  Jane  his  wife,  in  their  proper  persons, 
and  humbly  prayed  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  aforesaid ;  where- 
upon the  said  Steward,  with  the  Jury, 
Suitors,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Court, 
proceeded  with  the  usual  solemnity,  to  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  place  for  the 
administration  of  the  oath,  and  receiving 
the  gammon  aforesaid — that  is  to  say — the 
two  great  stones  lying  near  the  church 
door,  within  the  said  Manor,  when  the  said 
William  Parsley  and  Jane  his  wife,  kneel- 


ing down  on  the  said  two  stones,  the  uid 
Stewtfd  did  administer  unto  tbem^ 
above-mentioned  oath — ^this  and  the  replj 
of  the  parties  is  given  above — and  tccoid- 
ingly  a  gammon  of  bacon  was  delirend 
unto  the  said  William  Parsley  and  Jaoe 
his  wife,  with  the  nsoal  solemnity. 

"  Examined  per  Thomas  Wheeler,  Stew- 
ard." 

At  the  Abbey  of  Weir,  there  formed/ 
hung  a  fliteh  of  baoon  to  whioh  wu 
attached  the  following  lines : 

Is  there  to  be  found  a  married  man 
That  in  verity  declare  can 
That  his  marriase  he  doth  not  rae; 
That  he  has  no  fear  of  his  wife  for  a  ihnw, 
He  may  this  bacon  for  himself  hew  down. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  eiutoms 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  ind  punish- 
ment of  ill-behaved  wives  and  hiubui(k 
In  Hampshire  villages  a  custom  &iill  pre- 
vails, or  did  a  few  years  since,  of  serenidiog 
a  wife-beater  with  kettles,  tongs, andehoTeli, 
until  he  is  brought  to  his  proper  leoiei, 
either  from  shame  or  to  be  rid  of  the 
horrid  dia 

In  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sonex 
a  somewhat  similar  custom  wm  io 
vogue.  When  it  was  known  that  a  mm 
was  in  the  habit  of  beatiog  the  partoer 
of  hia  joys  and  sorrows,  some  clufffrom 
the  threshing  floor  was  sprinkled  in  front  of 
his  house  at  nisht  If  this  hint,  which  m 
well  understood,  had  not  the  desired  effect, 
all  the  cowhorns,  frying-pans,  and  old 
kettles  in  the  village  were  pressed  into 
service,  and  the  offender  serenaded.  Be- 
tween the  pauses  in  the  music  the  foUowiog 
verse  was  sung : 

There  is  a  man  in  this  place 

Has  beat  his  wife,  has  beat  hu  wife; 
It  is  a  very  ^eat  shame  and  diflgraw 
To  all  who  hve  in  this  place— 
It  is,  indeed,  upon  my  life. 

This  invariably  produced  the  desired 
effect.  But  where  the  offender  was  too 
hardened,  a  severe  drubbing  was  admi^ 
tered  by  the  village  dames  on  adarkn^ 
and  in  a  convenient  place.  . 

In  the  Ahr-thal,  Switzerland,  tte 
peasantry  get  up  a  "  Thierjacen,"  or  wild- 
beast  hunt,  comprising  a  frightfol  screecii- 
ing  of  rough  music,  vmen  a  man  is  w^^ 
to  have  beaten  his  wife.  •■  o  l 

In  many  parts  of  rural  England,  Sco^ 
land,  and  Wales,  a  curious  Saxon  costoin 
formerly  prevaUed,  called  "riding  tDfl 
stang,"  or  «'Skimmington  riding."  Ib«^iw 
places  thestai>g  was  a  wooden  hc^^Oi**^ 
others  a  simple  pole.  When  a  man  w» 
known  to  be  under  petUcoat  govemineD^ 
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or  when  a  shrew  was  known  to  have  be- 
laboured her  spoase,  a  number  of  villagers 
would  procure  a  wooden  horse  or  a  long 
pole,  astride  which,  willing  or  unwilling,  a 
man  was  placed,  and  carried  round   the 
village.    A  halt  was  called  before  the  door 
of  the  "vixen,"  and  some  doggrel  lines  were 
recited,  after  which,  with  a  loud  shout  of 
derision  and  indignation,  the  party  would 
salute  the  mortified  inmates ;  and,  unless  a 
trifle  of  money  was  handed  over,  the  annoy- 
ance would  continue  for  some  time.    There 
is,  in  Llandderf  el  Church,  North  Wales,  one 
of  these  "  stangp,"  in  the  shape  of  a  nonde- 
script animal.     One  of    the   guide-bdoks 
says  that  this  piece  of  wood  has  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  pretty  church  recently  re- 
stored, and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  married  couples  who  did  not 
live  together  according  to  the  orthodox 
Darby-and-Joan  fashioa     The  horse  was 
ridden  to  their  doors  mounted  on  men's 
shoulders,  when  a  sort  of   dialogue  was 
gone  through,  scarcely  complimentary  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  in  his  qaaint 
and  jostly  popular  ''Gossiping  Guide  to 
Wales,"  says  people  conf  ase  the  horse  of 
Llandderfel  with  the  "  CeflFyl  Pren "  of 
Wales  and  "stang  "  of  England.  The  more 
ancient  traditions  of  the  horse  in  qaestion 
is  that  Saint  Dorfel  Gadaru,  or  Derfel  the 
Mighty  (a  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw),  a  Saint  of 
the  sixth  century,  was  patron  of  the 
church,  and  a  great  wooden  image  of  him 
was  set  up,  and  pilgrimages  were  made  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  Wale?.  Some  say  it  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  very  remarkable 
animal  we  have  mentioned.  The  story 
goes  that  it  had  been  predicted  of  this 
image  that  it  would  one  day  set  a  forest  on 
fire.  Now  there  was  much  wood  about 
Llandderfel,  and  the  good  folks  naturally 
thought  that,  if  the  trees  were  to  be  burnt, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  that  they 
should  be  consumed  on  their  own  hearth 
than  be  destroyed  by  the  object  of  idola- 
trous worship.  It  turning  out  about  this 
tune  (1538)  that  a  friar  named  Forest  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  Smithfield  for 
denying  the  King's  supremacy,  they  gladly 
dismounted  the  idol  and  packed  it  ofif  to 
London,  so  the  poor  friar  was  suspended 
by  his  middle  to  the  gallows,  which  had  on 
it  the  following  inscription : 

Dftvid  DftTvel  Gatheren, 

As  sayth  the  Welshman, 

Fetched  Outlawes  out  of  Hell, 

Now  he  is  come,  with  spere  and  shild, 

In  bames  to  burne  in  Smithfeld, 

For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwel. 


And  Foreest  the  Freer, 

That  obstinate  Iyer, 

That  wylf  ally  shal  be  dead, 

In  his  contumacye, 

The  Gospel  doeth  deny, 

Tbe  Kynge  to  be  Supreme  Heado. 

According  to  popular  belief  the  ''  spere 
and  shild  "  did  not  go  to  London,  but  are 
still  in  safe  custody  at  Llandderfel  The 
image  was  placed  under  the  friar,  and  soon 
fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  world,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  and  other  noblemen  being  spec- 
tators. Bishop  Latimer,  too,  was  there, 
"placed  in  a  pulpit  opposite  to  the  fire  ! '' 
and  he  was  preaching  while  the  other  was 
burning,  or,  rather^  tryingto  bring  Forest  to 
a  sense  of  the  crime  of  opposing  his  religious 
opinions  to  those  of  his  Royal  master, 
whom  he  denied  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  We  believe  the  relics  still  pre- 
served consist  of  a  portion  of  a  wooden 
horse,  '^Ceffjl  Derfel,''  and  a  wooden 
crosier,  '*Ffon  Derfel" 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


Spring  is  ushered  in  after  many 
different  fashions  ;  and  often  when  the 
temperature  is  little  above  freezing,  and  the 
wind  of  the  chilliest,  there  begins  some 
gentle  stir  that  is  a  sign  of  the  coming  life 
of  summer.  It  is  by  the  river,  perhaps, 
where  boats  are  being  overhauled  and 
repaired,  where  inns  and  taverns  are 
awakening  from  their  winter's  sleep,  and 
fresh  paint  and  bright  windows  begin  to 
gleam,  and  signs  are  furbished  up  anew. 
Or,  maybe,  it  is  on  some  strip  of  waste  land, 
where  caravans  have  been  housed  for  the 
winter — where  merry-go-rounds  and  swing- 
boats  have  kept  up  a  spasmodic  festival 
among  the  urchins  of  the  neighbourhood — 
where  shooting-galleries  are  telescoped  one 
into  the  other,  and  caravans  are  stacked, 
their  muslin  blinds  all  yellow  with  London 
smoke,  and  their  brass  knockers  green 
with  deposits  of  London  fog — here  and 
among  these  a  movement  of  departure  is 
to  be  seen,  suggestive  of  country  fairs  that 
are  coming,  when  the  sheep  are  on  their 
way  to  summer  pastures,  and  shepherds 
and  leather-legged  lookers  exchange  expe- 
rience of  down  and  marsh 

In  suburban  gardens,  too,  spring  shows 
itself  even  earlier  than  in  the  country; 
buds  are  showing  green,  the  willow  catkins 
are  out — is  not  Palm  Sunday  at  hand  1 — 
and  behold,  in  Piccadilly,  a  woman  with  a 
handful  of  these  tufted  branches.     These 
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were  the  rustic  EabstitateB  for  palms  in 
simpler  days ;  but  now  yon  may  have  the 
real  thing  from  Palestine,  in  Covent 
Garden,  if  your  mind  is  set  on  eccle- 
siabtical  symbols.  Everywhere,  indeed, 
in  parks,  and  groves,  and  gardens,  whether 
really  such,  or  only  so  many  serried 
ranks  of  houses  under  the  name  thereof, 
everywhere  there  are  springing  grass  and 
newly  tumed-up  mould,  and  bright  margins 
of  gay  flowering  bulbs  expand  their  blos- 
soms to  the  meagre  sunshine. 

Even  the  soberest  and  most  dignified 
quarters  of  the  town  put  on  a  brighter 
aspect  with  the  season.  Bloom&bury  is 
full  of  spring  blooms.  The  darker,  the 
more  dignified  the  old  red-brick  houses,  the 
more  striking  the  contrast  with  the  little 
pocket  conservatories  that  it  is  now  the 
pleasant  fashion  to  hang  out  of  dining- 
room  windows.  What  a  glow  of  refracted 
sunshine  they  cast  into  those  more  or  less 
solemn  and  ghostly  rooms,  where  patients 
sit  and  wait  for  their  interview  with  the 
celebrated  specialist — wait  for  the  verdict 
that  may  lighten  life  with  fresh  sunshine, 
or  take  the  last  hope  from  the  heart  that 
shall  never  again  feel  the  fresh  throb  of 
springtide ! 

And  if  the  old-fashioned  quarters  are 
gay  with  flowers,  the  spick andspan  world 
of  new  palaces  in  rows,  and  squares  of 
towering  houses  of  the  latest  fashion,  is  by 
no  means  left  at  all  in  the  background. 
Bare  ferns  and  costly. exotics  refresh  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  drawn  into  these 
fashionable  regions,  and  the  grouping  and 
arrangement  of  window-cases  has  become 
an  art  with  its  professors  and  disciples. 

There  is  an  old  play  of  Shirley's  in  which 
the  ladies  propose  to  go  and  hear  the 
nightingales  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  early 
yet  for  the  nightingale ;  and  should  such  a 
visitant  now  appear  in  our  parks,  he  would 
be  hunted  out  by  the  indomitable  London 
sparrow.  But  what  sweet  warblings  may 
be  heard  at  Fulbam,  about  the  trees  and 
greensward  that  surround  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Palace  1  And  what  a  song  was 
that  we  heard  the  other  day,  the  ecstatic 
trill  of  a  skylark  in  Seven  Dial«,  in  a  cage 
hanging  from  a  dusky  shop-window,  with 
only  a  morsel  of  tutf  to  remind  her  of  the 
spring  1  Indeed,  it  stirs  within  our  heart?, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  this  renewal  of 
life  among  dry  old  husks  and  withered 
branchea 

And,  given  a  dav  that  is  dry  and  warm, 
the  world  in  general  opens  out  to  thechanga 
With  the  appearance  of  the  first  water- 


cart  all  the  chariots  and  horses  of  modem 
Babylon  are  in  evidence.  What  a  jingle 
of  harness  and  clatter  of  horses' feet,  ming- 
ling with  the  strains  of  the  fiddlers  who 
have  established  themselves  at  a  street- 
corner,  and  the  distant  resonance  of  a 
German  band !  And  the  Park,  whose 
green  turf  is  spangled  over  with  crocoa^ 
and  hyacinths,  among  which  runs  the 
tawny  course  of  Sotten  How.  But  a  week 
ago,  and  the  ride  was  almost  deserted, 
and  those  who  used  it  pounded  along 
determinedly  with  their  shoulders  up  to 
their  ears ;  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  the 
cavalcade  that  pelts  along  under  the  trees, 
with  a  soft  thud  of  innumerable  hoofs; 
black  and  white,  chestnut,  brown  and  grey, 
away  they  go  full  of  pride  and  com ;  and 
along  the  rails  gathers  a  line  of  loungers, 
their  first  appearance  of  the  season.  The 
beauties  of  the  season  canter  past,  bevies 
of  young  creatures  just  released  from  the 
school-room,  and  full  of  the  joyous  expecta- 
tion of  youth.  It  is  all  a  thrice-told  tale, 
and  yet  it  is  all  new  once  more. 

Now,  too,  we  are  in  the  full  epring-tide 
of  the  conservatories.  What  a  bright 
show  there  is  under  the  sunblinds  of  the 
florists !  how  Covent  Garden  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood glow  and  mantle  in  rich  colours  ! 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  early  flower- 
market,  with  all  its  rich  and  perish&ble 
ware&  Who  will  buy  all  these  cut  flowers^ 
which  together  represent  a  small  fortune, 
and  which  a  day's  delay  may  render  worth- 
less?— blooms  from  France,  from  Italy,  from 
Algiers,  cartloads  of  bloom  from  our  own 
nurseries.  And  yet  dealers  are  calm  and 
confident.  Before  the  world  in  general  is 
awake,  they  will  have  gone  home  chinking 
the  money  in  their  pockets,  and  their  pre- 
cious blossoms  will  presently  be  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  town,  at  joyous 
bridals,  at  mournful  funerals,  presiding 
over  a  thousand  feastp,  adorning  the 
button-holes  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men. 

All  this  brightness  and  colour  in  the 
way  of  spring  flowers  is  not  exactly  an 
afl'air  of  unassisted  Nature.  We  are  told  of 
the  gardener's  art  that, 

This  18  an  art 
Which  doth  mond  Nature,  chaoge  it  rather ;  but, 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

The  homely -looking  bulb  that  yields  such  a 
luxury  of  colour  now,  is  like  a  spendthrift 
throwing  forth  the  hoarded  sunshine  of 
years  of  care.  The  Dutchmen  and  the 
Belgic  Gauls  who  rear  them  have  an 
hereditary    aptitude  for  the  task;    they 
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know  the  ways  of  the  pretty  things,  and 
hare  no  more  difficulty  in  bringing  them 
up  than  a  cat  has  with  her  kittens.  First 
of  all|  cycles  of  ages  were  wanted  of  steady 
deposition  and  sediment ;  great  rivers  had 
their  way,  wide  marshes  stretched,  and 
sea  and  land  fought  for  the  mastery,  till 
in  the  fulness  of  time  came  the  Dutch- 
man and  the  bulb.  They  suited  the 
country  and  the  country  suited  them,  and 
80,  whether  with  tulips,  or  hyacinths,  or 
lilies,  or  the  hundred-and-one  varieties  of 
bulbous  plants,  it  is  he  who  is  the  master 
alchymist  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the 
bulb.  It  is  a  task  that  requires  a  Dutch- 
man's patience,  too.  The  o£fset  of  a  bulb 
requires  some  three  years'  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion before  it  arrives  at  or  near  perfection. 
And  in  raising  bulbs  from  seed,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  produce  new  varieties, 
five  or  six  years  elapse  before  it  can  be 
put  in  the  market  for  flowering. 

But  then  all  this  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  autumn, 
when  we  are  buying  our  bulba  Every- 
thing now  says  '^  carpe  diem ;  **  let  us  feast 
our  eyes  on  colour,  and  our  sense  of  smell 
on  odours — ^the  first  and  sweetest  of  the 
year.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  the  whiff  of  perfume  from  a  bank 
of  wild  violets  or  from  a  bed  of  hyacinths 
in  a  copie — the  imell  of  earth,  and  roots, 
and  flowers,  all  mixed  up  in  a  fragrance 
that  caUs  up  a  thousand  mingled  reminis- 
cences sweet  alike  and  bitter.  But  if 
such  delights  are  unattainable,  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  close  at  hand  with  a  show  of 
spring  flowers.  The  progress  there  is 
spring-like,  or  we  fancy  it  is.  The  purple 
hue  of  coming  leafage  thickens  in  the 
trees ;  the  soft  haze  of  sprins  is  in  the  air. 
The  boys  of  Balham  are  playing  cricket 
on  the  common ;  their  white  flannels 
look  spring-like ;  the  crack  of  the  ball,  as  a 
youth  drives  it  over  the  tree-tops,  is  as  if 
the  last  of  the  iron  bands  of  winter  were 
brokea 

Pleasant,  too,  it  is  to  hear  the  tinkle  of 
fountains,  and  music  whose  resonant  echoes 
wake  so  many  memories.  Spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  periiaps  winter,  a  day  here 
and  a  day  there,  scattered  throueh  the 
years  of  a  life;  now  parting  and  now 
returning,  with  comrades  who  return  no 
more,  and  vanished  faces  that  were  once  so 
fair ;  how  the  ringing  brazen  notes  recall 
the  mingled,  tangled  web  of  it  all !  But 
the  flowers  have  nothing  to  say  to  us  but 
what  is  gay  and  pleasant.  Here  is  all  the 
miasme    aonshine    of    life  reared  ud  on 


stages,  and  diffusing  a  glow  of  radiance  on 
everything  around — and  a  perfume  faint 
yet  redolent  of  all  the  flowers  of  spring. 

So  sinellfi  the  aire  of  spiced  wine, 
Or  eBsences  of  jesHimine. 

The  hyacinths  contribute  the  sweetest 
part  of  the  scent  -huge  trusses  of  bloom, 
how  far  removed  in  attributes  of  size  and 
colour  from  the  humble  hyacinth  of  the 
fields  and  hedgebanks;  and  there  are  masses 
of  colour  from  cyclamen  and  cineraria,  far 
outshining  anything  that  full  summertide 
could  offer  in  the  simpler  days  of  old,  and 
yet  these  are  but  glorified  primroses  and 
daisies.  The  daffodil,  too,  that  was  but  a 
common  country  flower,  and  yet  so  well 
loved,  whether  by  maidens 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned  ; 

or  where  the  feast  is  spread  for  dainty 
Oberon : 

Thy  feasting  tables  shall  be  hills 
With  daisies  spread  and  daffodils  ; 

or  treated  in  the  way  of  an  omen  in  rustic 
divination : 

When  a  daffodil  I  see 

Hanging  down  his  head  t' wards  me, 
Guesse  I  may  what  I  must  be  ; 

or  regretted  as  the  fleeting  emblems  of  the 
joys  of  spring  and  youth  : 

Fair  daffodils  we  weep  to  see, 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 

or  prized  as  the  first  harbingers  of  tardy 
spring.: 

Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

And  those  modest  little  golden  tassels, 
almost  lost  in  the  verdure  about  them  : 

Such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  thoy  live  in. 

But  no  longer  such,  as  they  flaunt  with 
many  strange  names,  and  in  many  forms 
and  colours,  but  all  lovely  and  fragrant 
For  the  flower  is  now  the  delight  of 
amateurs  and  the  subject  of  the  florist's 
anxious  care.  Only  by  the  drooping  head 
you  may  recognise  the  strain  of  the  original 
Narcissus,  the  youth  languishing  away  over 
his  own  imsge  in  the  crystal  fountain  : 

But  in  the  place  where  he  did  disappear. 
Out  of  ye  grounde  a  lovely  flower  betrays 

His  whiter  leaves,  and  visibly  did  rear 
His  tufted  head  with  saffron-coloured  rays. 

Others,  indeed,  would  trace  the  flower 
from  the  East — it  is  the  Eose  of  Sharon, 
that  appears  first  among  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  with  the  sbging  of  birds,  when  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land. 
For  to  the  lilv  tribe  belones  Narcissus, 
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who  is  own  coasin  to  the  beaatifol 
Amaryllis. 

In  country  meadows  pearled  with  dew 

And  set  about  with  Lilies, 
There  filling  maunds  with  Cowsli^M,  you 

May  find  your  Amaryllis. 

Bat  no  longer  a  country  maid,  as  in 
Herrick's  time,  but  daintily  reared  in  hot- 
houses, and  appearing  in  bright  raiment  at 
spring  flower-shows. 

Then  there  is  the  beautiful  wind-flower, 
the  anemone,  that  sprane  up  from  the 
tears  of  Venus  as  she  wept  for  Adonis.  Or, 
as  others  say — and  among  them  the  great 
bard  of  Avon — even  from  the  blood  of 
Adonis  himself: 

A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequered  with  white. 

The  anemone  of  the  woods  is  now 
represented  by  many  brilliant  varieties. 
Siberia  supplies  some,  and  Japan  others : 
lands  which  know  nothing  of  the  graceful 
classic  legend,  and  have  their  own  folk-lore 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  graceful  flower. 
There  are  blue  flowers,  white  and  rose, 
carmine  and  purple,  scarlet — all  sorts  of 
contrasting  colours  produced  by  skilful 
cultivation. 

As  for  azaleas,  we  value  them  only  for 
their  decorative  uses,  with  their  blushing 
radiance  or  snowstorm  of  white  blossoms. 
And  then  we  have  the  red  and  white 
bouvardias,  with  stephanotis  that  seems, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  to  be 
designed  by  Nature  for  bouquets  and 
button-holes. 

But,  in  the  way  of  show,  what  can 
equal  the  glow  of  colour  about  the  tulips ) 

Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiei-y  dew. 

They  are  like  so  many  tropical  birds  in  the 
brightness  of  their  plumage,  but  without 
perfume,  as  these  are  without  song. 

Bright  tulips,  we  do  know 
You  had  your  coming  hither, 

And  fading- time  doth  show 
That  ye  must  quickly  wither. 

Indeed,  if  one  thing  strikes  more  than 
another  in  the  skill  of  the  gardeners  who 
prepare  these  bright  displays  of  bloom,  it 
is  the  bringing  to  perfection  for  a  certain 
day,  almost  for  a  certain  hour,  of  all  these 
flowers,  so  shy  and  unmanageable  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilful.  And  hence, 
beautiful  as  they  may  be,  we  do  not  covet 
them  so  much;  for  as  they  are  at  their 
very  best  and  brightest  at  this  present 
moment,  so  they  will  from  now  begin  to 
decline.  Even  now  their  time  has  come. 
As  twilight  comes  on,  and  the  golden  sun- 
shine that  radiates  from  the  brilliant  stages 
of  bloom  mingles  with  the  soft  light   of 


the  festooned  lamps  overhead,  there  begiu 
a  general  exodus  of  all  the  flowers  of 
spring.  They  are  rolled  away  gently  o& 
trucks ;  men  grasp  thembythearmfuiod 
depart,  so  many  glorified  Jacks-in-the- 
Green ;  tables  and  stages  disappetr,  u^ 
their  places  are  supplied  by  rows  of  ebain, 
which,  as  fast  as  they  reach  the  floor,  vt 
filled  by  rows  of  people  who  haye  come  to 
hear  the  evening  concert  And  so,  with 
the  first  note  of  the  overture,  adien,8iaiog 
flowers ! 


LEGS. 


The  celebrated  Swiss  clergyman,  Lirater, 
did  much  towards  elevating  the  itodj  of 
physiognomy  to  a  science,  by  tkeipplio- 
tion  of  certain  rules  in  reading  the  coonte- 
nance.  In  all  ages,  men  have  ioMm 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  inferences  u 
to  character,  from  the  expressions  on  tk 
faces  of  the  people  with  whom  they  hid 
to  deal ;  and  there  can  be  little  dooht 
that  much  of  a  man's  habits  anddiqposltioa 
may  be  so  discovered.  We  all  of  ns  know 
men  whose  faces  are  passports  to  trait  tnd 
confidence,  whilst  there  are  others  of  whom 
we  feel  an  instinctive  mistrust  or  dislike, 
after  one  glance  at  their  countenances.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  a  gang  of  convicts  mirch 
scowling  along  must  have  noticed  vm 
than  one  whom  he  could  designate,  with- 
out hesitation,  as 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  Nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  abame. 

Some  profess  to  judge  people's  chsracten 
by  their  noses ;  others  by  their  hands  sod 
fingers ;  whilst  we  have  many  professon 
of  and  believers  in  phrenology,  who  hire 
no  doubt  that  a  man's  character  is  foUj 
and  distinctly  portrayed  by  the  bumps  on 
his  cranium.  Is  it  then  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  advent  of  some  philosopher, 
who  will  bring  into  scientific  order  the 
many  signs  and  tokens  of  character  that 
are  shown  in  legs  I  Then  we  might  hope 
to  know  what  to  expect  from  a  pair  of  bow 
legs,  or  from  Uieir  opposite,  the  weakly 
ones,  whose  knees  lovingly  approach  esjh 
other.  Then  might  we  perchance  be 
guided,  when  in  doubt,  as  to  shunning  the 
man  with  a  pair  of  legs  like  pipe-stems,  or 
accepting  the  friendship  of  the  possessor  of 
a  paur  of  calves  that  might  excite  the  envy 
of  every  *'  Jeames  "  in  Belgravia. 

Upon  the  shape  and  length  of  the  limb, 
and  the  way  it  is  set  on,  depends  the  wall  I 
and  as  all  these  are  inherited,  and  hare 
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been  produced  by  generations  of  habits 
and  occnpations,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
with  the  legs  have  been  inherited  the  tastes 
and  habits  which  have  gradually  given 
them  their  form  and  action.  We  are  not 
sorpiised  at  a  son  inheriting  the  character 
of  his  father,  yet  their  faces  are  often  very 
unlike.  Any  person,  however,  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  observe,  will  find  that  almost 
invariably  father  and  son  are  alike  in  legs 
and  walking.  Watch  them  from  behind, 
and  the  resemblance  in  form  and  action  is 
often  ludicrous,  so  exact  is  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  state 
of  a  man's  mind  has  an  effect  upon  his 
walk.  The  man  in  a  contented  frame  of 
mind,  with  none  but  pleasing  thoughts, 
walks  calmly  and  steadily  along,  glancing 
pleasantly  from  side  to  side  as  he  goes ; 
wlulst  the  one  whose  mind  is  moved  with 
angry  passions  moves  wildly  along  with 
unsteady  gait — perhaps,  if  stirred  with 
violent  thoughts  of  revenge  and  hatred, 
sometimes  staggering  and  pushing  rudely 
i^ainst  passers-by  hardly  seen  by  him. 
Notice  the  man  full  of  sorrowful  thoughts, 
his  eyes  cast  down,  his  feet  hardly  lifted 
from  the  ground,  shuffling  along,  almost 
indifferent  as  to  when  or  how  he  reaches 
his  destination.  See  how  the  man  full  of 
conceit  swaggers  along,  as  though  he 
thought  the  eyes  of  aU  men  were  fixed 
admiringly  upon  him.  His  head  may  be 
empty,  but  a  good  proportion  of  self-confi- 
dence and  impudence,  sufficient  'cuteness 
to  hide  his  ignorance  and  to  make  a 
show  of  knowledge  with  a  flood  of  words, 
a  ready  lie  at  time  of  need,  an  unscrupulous 
grabbing  of  the  results  of  other  men's 
thoushto  and  ideas,  these,  with  oppor- 
tumties,  may  make  him  a  success. 

Notice  tms  man,  walking  with  a  quiet^ 
stealthy,  eat-like  tread,  knees  bending,  feet 
well  spread  over  the  ground.  He  casts 
furtive  glances  about  him,  rarely  looking 
anyone  straight  in  the  face.  You  will  not 
be  far  wrong  in  thinking  him  a  sneak, 
though,  if  you  tell  him  so,  he  will  some  day — 
long  after  perhaps — find  out  some  under- 
hand way  of  punishine  you  for  it. 

Another  man  has  wnat  we  may  call  the 
seven-pound-boot  walk.  He  lifts  his  feet 
as  though  each  boot  were  a  heavy  dumb- 
bell, and  labours  along  the  street  as  though 
striding  over  the  furrows  of  a  ploughed 
field.  He  is  most  probably  a  man  of  dull 
bteUect  and  slow  apprehension.  A  pun, 
no  matter  how  good,  is  wasted  upon  him, 
and  of  a  witty  tale  he  requires  a  long  uid 
elaborata  exnlanation.  at  the  end  of  which 


he  appears  to  wonder  why  the  tale  should 
be  told  at  alL 

Some  men  of  a  nervous  disposition  you 
may  observe  hurrying  onwards  with  quick 
short  steps,  showing  plenty  of  action,  but 
not  getting  over  much  ^ound.  This  walk 
is  generadly  accompanied  by  a  strange 
nervous  action  of  the  outspread  fingers. 

There  is  the  dainty  walker  who  looks 
carefully  about  him,  picks  out  the  cleanest 
places  for  crossing  the  road,  and  invariably 
carries  a  spruce  umbrella  that  has  the 
appearance  of  never  having  been  opened. 
One  can  plainly  see  that  with  him  appear- 
ances are  everything,  and  can  imagine  that 
an  unwonted  splash  of  mud  would  almost 
move  him  to  tears.  Here  comes  his  oppo- 
site, marching  rapidly  along,  straight  to  his 
object,  careless  of  mud,  indifferent  to 
crowd,  crossing  roads  diagonally,  making 
his  way  to  his  defitination  by  the  shortest 
possible  route.  This  is  a  man  bravely 
self  confident,  independent  in  character,  a 
hard  worker,  who  will  get  through  an 
extraoidinary  amount  of  work,  but  much 
of  it  wanting  in  neatness  and  finisL 

The  belief  that  the  state  of  the^  mind 
influences  the  walk  is  expressed  in  the 
proverbial  saying,  ''a  light  heait  and  a 
light  pair  of  heels." 

Borneo,  when  going  with  his  light-hearted 
young  friends  to  mingle  with  the  maskers 
at  Capnlet's  house,  declares  that  he  will 
not  dance,  being  "  too  sore  empierced  with 
Cupid's  shaft" 

I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe ; 
Under  love's  heavy  but  den  do  I  sink. 

Benvolio  bids  them 

Come,  knock,  and  enter;  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

To  which  Bomeo  replies  : 

A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels. 

And  so  with  quip  and  jest  they  enter 
the  house,  one  (I^meo)  to  change  his  old 
love  for  a  new,  and  to  walk  through  the 
path  of  love  to  meet  despair  and  death ; 
another,  the  gay,  light  hearted  Mercutio, 
enters  to  tread  a  measure  which  will  lead 
him  to  the  same  goal  of  death  through  the 
path  of  friendship. 

We  can  all  picture  Shakespeare's  whining 

schoolboy. 

Creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

Observe,  in  Mdready's  painting,  the 
legs  of  the  boy  who,  comine  in  late,  is 
received  by  the  master  with  a  bow  of 
withering  sarcasm.  Are  they  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  enter  into  his  feelings  I  Do  | 
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we  not  see  in  them  that  he  U  conscious 
of  being  made  a  laughing-stock  for  the 
other  boys,  and  that  he  has  a  grim  fore- 
boding that  this  ceremoniously  polite 
welcome  will  ere  long  give  place  to  a  most 
unceremonious  and  unkindly  application 
of  "  the  cut  direct "  1 

The  Qaeen  of  Bichard  the  Second,  when 
her  ladies  propose  to  drive  away  thoughts 
of  care  by  dancing,  replies  : 

Ify  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
Wnen  my  poor  Heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief. 

Compare  the  brisk  walk  of  the  man 
of  business,  as  he  hurries  through  the 
streets  of  the  City,  with  that  of  the  lounger 
at  the  West  Eud.  To  the  one,  time  is 
money;  every  moment  is  of  value;  and 
even  if  it  is  not,  he  must  make  it  appear  so 
for  his  credit  sake.  To  the  other,  time  is  of 
no  consequence.  He  is  like  Charles  Lamb, 
in  his  Superannuated  Man,  **  perambulating 
at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled  pur- 
pose.    I  walk  about ;  not  to  and  from." 

It  appears  to  us  that  jail-birds  —  men 
accustomed  to  exercise  in  a  prison  yard 
under  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  warder — mostly 
acquire  a  certain  kind  of  hang-dog,  shuf- 
fling walk.  Some  of  them,  in  old  days, 
must  have  possessed  a  peculiar  walk  such 
as  Falstafl  alludes  to  when  speaking  of  his 
recruits  :  "  Nay,  and  the  villains  march 
wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves 
OQ ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the  most  of  them 
out  of  prison." 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  his 
opinion,  we  may  here  recall  Charles  Lamb's 
quaint  description  of  the  tailor's  walk : 
"  Observe  the  suspicious  gravity  of  their 
gait.  The  peacock  is  not  more  tender, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  in- 
firmity, than  a  gentleman  of  this  profession 
ii  of  being  known  by  the  same  infallible 
testimonies  of  his  occupation.  Walk  that 
I  may  know  thee.  Do  you  ever  see  him  go 
whistling  along  the  footpath  like  a  carman, 
or  brush  through  a  crowd  like  a  baker,  or 
go  smiling  to  himself  like  a  lover  1  Is  he 
forward  to  thrust  himself  into  mobs,  or  to 
make  one  at  the  ballad-singer's  audiences ) 
Does  he  not  rather  slink  by  assemblies  and 
meetings  of  the  people,  as  one  that  wisely 
declines  popular  observation  I " 

Tom  Hood  was  profoundly  just  in  his 
estimation  of  human  nature,  when  he  sup- 
posed that  if  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  man 
were  shared  out  allegorically  amongst  the 
passions, 

Whichever  might  claim  the  head,  or  heart, 
The  stomach,  or  any  other  part. 
The  leg^  would  be  seized  by  vanity. 


and  he  illustrates  his  idea  by  a  fop  wb 

Lost  some  inches  clear 
By  looking  down  at  his  kerseymere, 
Ogling  the  limbs  be  holds  so  dear, 
TiJl  he  got  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders, 

so  that 

Try  him  wherever  you  will,  you  fiud 
His  mind  in  his  leg8,  and  his  \e^  in  his  mind 

The  elder  Disraeli  tells  us  that  Chulei 
the  Seventh  of  France  introdaoed  loDg 
coats  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs,  tnd  that 
shoes  with  very  long  points,  foil  two  ieet 
in  length,  were  invented  by  Hemy  Piio- 
tagenet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  concedakge 
excrescence  on  one  of  his  feet 

In  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night,  the 
steward  Malvolio  is  induced  to  wilk 
into  the  trap  prepared  for  faun,  bj  an 
appeal  to  his  vanity  concerning  Ui  legs. 
The  letter  dropped  in  his  path  by  tibe 
arch  waiting-maid  Maria,  which  cmied 
him  to  make  himself  ridicalom  before  his 
mistress,  contained  one  sentence  that  tickled 
his  vanity  :  "  Remember  who  comffleoded 
thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see 
thee  ever  cross-gartered." 

To  see  a  man  careless  about  each  thinge 
has  always  been  considered  a  sign  that  be 
was  suffering  from  great  pertorbatioi  of 
spirit  Hamlet,  when  he  pietends  to  be 
mad,  appears  before  Ophelia, 

Hif  stockings  fooled, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  hit  ankle- 

The  «'  Spectator,"  on  this  wbjeet  of 
vanity  as  to  personal  appearance,  says: 

"  There's  Squire  Lath,  a  proper  gentle- 
man of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annoD, 
who,  if  it  was  as  much  more,  would  fredj 
part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his 
mind ;  whereas  in  the  reign  of  cor  iint 
King  Edward  of  glorious  memory,  notUng 
more  modish  than  a  brace  of  your  fiae 
taper  supporters ;  and  His  Majesty,  with- 
out an  inch  of  calf,  managed  affiiis  in 
peace  and  war  as  laudably  as  the  briTeit 
and  most  politic  of  his  ancestors;  and  wis 
as  terrible  to  his  neighbours  under  the 
royal  name  of  Longshanks,  as  Ccear  de 
Lion  to  the  Saracens  before  him." 

Henry  the  Fifth,  before  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  boasted  of  the  legs  of  ^ 
soldiers  when  he  said  to  the  French 
herald,  Montjoy : 

My  people  are  with  sicknetis  much  enfeebled; 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  henW. 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  1^ 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. 

The  event  of  the  battle  certainly  ta 
more  than  justified  his  boast  Hissoldijs 
showed  that  English  legs  were  more  hmj 
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to  stand  np  against  a  foe  than  to  fly  Arom 
him;  and  that  they  were  worthy 
descendants  of  the  race  that  produced  such 
men  as  the  gallant  Witherington  at  Cheyy 
Chace,  of  whom  the  old  ballad  says : 

For  Witherington  needs  I  must  waile. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumpes ; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  stumpea. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  men  who 
are  not  satisfied  that  either  for  size,  or 
shape,  or  proportion,  they  have  the  very 
pair  that  come  as  near  the  proper  thing  as 
can  be  expected  of  poor  human  natura 
Some  men  derive  an  additional  satisfaction 
when  they  bestride  a  bicycle,  from  the  fact 
that  they  can  then  wear  the  knee-breeches, 
the  hose,  and  the  low  shoes  which  they 
fancy  set  off  their  neat  limbs ;  others  are 
delighted  with  the  gallant  appearance  they 
make  in  a  Court  dress,  with  its  necessary 
well-fitting  silk  stockings.  We  must  allow 
that  the  exceptional  man  who  has  the  right 
to  invest  his  leg  with  the  Royal  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  may  be  justly 
proud  of  it.  Some  hunting  men  have  many 
anxious  moments  concerning  the  '* natty" 
appearance  of  their  "  tops ;  'and  we  know 
that  even  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  derived  additional  lustre 
from  his  gaiters.  Probably,  in  days  of 
old,  the  "  curled  darlings,"  when  selecting 
Ibeir  outfits  for  the  next  campaign  in 
France  or  Scotland,  or  for  their  coming 
season  with  the  Crusade,  were  as  anxious 
about  the  "set  and  appearance"  of  the 

f reaves  which  were  to  protect  their 
nightly  ablns,  as  any  young  officer  of 
the  present  day  is  about  the  brilliant 
boots  in  which  he  is  to  ride  in  the  guard  of 
honour  or  to  march  past  at  the  review. 

We  are  unable  to  say  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  offender  in  the  last  century 
whose  legs  were  invested  in  the  village 
stocks ;  but  although  he  might  consider  it 
a  bad  investment,  he  may  have  found  some 
cause  for  boasting  in  their  being  stronger, 
or  handsomer,  or  more  comfortable  than  the 
stocks  of  the  rival  village. 

So  strange  are  the  things  upon  which 
men  pride  themselves,  that  there  may  even 
be  convicts  who  take  delight  in  the  parti- 
coloured hose  bestowed  upon  them  by  a 
watchful  and  paternal  Government. 

Perchance  the  owner  of  a  specially  con- 
structed expensive  artificial  leg  looks  down 
upon  the  possessor  of  an  ordinary  cork  one, 
who  in  nis  turn  despises  the  common 
wooden  appendage.  We  are  told  that  the 
rich  Miss  Kilmanseeir,  when,  in  consequence 


of  her  accident,  an  artificial  leg  became 
necessary, 

Flatly  and  plamp 
She  spoke,  in  the  spirit  olden ; 
She  couldn't — she  snouldn't — she   wouldn't  have 

wood! 
Nor  a  leg  of  cork,  if  she  never  stood, 
And  she  swore  an  oath,  or  something  as  good. 
The  proxy  limb  should  be  golden  ! 

One  aspect  of  vanity  connected  with  legs 
is  the  pride  some  people  take  in  their 
walking  powers.  It  is  astonishing  what 
distances  some  of  our  friends  cover  when 
they  go  for  a  "good  country  walk";  although 
at  times,  upon  a  rigid  comparison  of  ^e 
places  visited  with  the  Eoad-book,  their 
**  must  have  been  quite  twenty  miles  "  often 
proves,  much  to  their  chagrin,  a  bare  dozen. 
Doubtless,  to  one  unaccustomed  to  walking 
the  distance  traversed  seems  much  greater 
than  it  really  is,  especially  If  there  has 
been  little  to  attoract  attention  or  enliven 
the  road.  A  pleasant  companion  shortens 
the  road  wonderfully,  and  cheerful  spirits 
are  of  great  assistance  in  a  pedestrian  tour. 
As  Autolycus  sings : 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way. 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile — a ; 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Tour  sad  tires  in  a  mile — a. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  good  walking  of 
more  importance  than  in  war.  Napoleon, 
by  his  rapid  marches,  repeatedly  discon- 
certed the  schemes  of  his  opponents ;  and 
the  Prussians  defeated  the  Austrians  in 
their  last  struggle  as  much  by  their  rapid 
marching  as  their  valour.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  too,  the  swift  and  well-com- 
bined marches  of  the  German  hosts 
conduced  greatly  to  their  success.  Our 
own  island  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
warlike  march.  The  Eoman  soldiers 
traversed  the  country  from  end  to  end, 
leaving  us  a  splendid  legacy  of  roada 
Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  in  their  turn, 
took  their  ''  walks  abroad ''  in  our  little 
island.  The  civil  wars,  too,  were  the 
occasion  of  many  military  promenades 
through  our  quiet  villages. 

The  warlike  Bolingbroke,  who,  landing 
at  Bavenspurg,  in  Yorkshire,  marched  his 
troops  across  country  to  Wales,  gathering 
friends  and  allies  as  he  went  to  meet  the 
hapless  Btchard,  was  reproved  by  his  uncle, 
the  Regent  York,  in  the  words  : 

Why  have  these  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dared  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But  then  more  why ;  why  have  they  dar*d  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villagers  with  war? 

Many  such  warlike  marches  occurred  in 
the  civil  wars  that  followed,  and  it  is  little 
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more  than  a  centary  since  oar  land  has 
been  free  from  them.  How  long  we  may 
continue  in  our  blissful  security,  however, 
depends  greatly  upon  whether  the  spirit  of 
Etnelred  the  Unready,  which  seems  of 
late  years  to  have  inspired  our  rulers,  shall 
give  way  to  one  of  manly  determination  to 
hold  our  own,  to  do  no  wrong  and  suffer 
none.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  a  man  shall  not  be  sneered 
at  for  preferring  the  interests  of  his  own 
country  to  that  of  others ;  when  maudlin 
sentimentality  and  namby-pamby  shall  give 
place  to  a  national  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
Englishmen  shall  think  of  England  first 
and  party  afterwards.  Then  may  we  say 
with  the  brave  Falconbridge : 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arma, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.    Nought  shall  make  us 

rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

A  LONG  RECKONING. 

A   STORY    IN  THREE    PARTa 

PART  ir. 

After  that  night  I  had  a  kind  of  fueling 
towards  the  Welshman  as  if  he  belonged 
to  me  in  part,  and  I  made  chums  with  him 
yery  thick,  and  told  him  exactly  how  I  stood 
with  my  girl,  and  all  the  money  Fd  saved, 
and  we  were  often  together ;  but  I  didn't 
let  any  chum  or  anything  else  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  courting,  or  keep  me  from  carry- 
ing my  three  half-crowns  every  Saturday 
night  to  be  put  away  in  the  bright-red 
stocking  Agnes  had  knitted  for  our  house- 
keeping money.  Sometimes  I  took  her 
half  a  sovereign,  and  then  she'd  tell  me 
what  a  good  lad  I  wa«i. 

"Zekiel,"  she'd  say,  "there  ain't  such 
another  about  here  as  you,  for  stiddyness 
and  sticking  to  a  thing.  Why  Dandy, 
with  all  his  gimcrack  ways,  isn't  a  patch 
upon  you." 

Which  I  well  believed. 

Once  a  quarter  Agnes  and  I  used  to  count 
up  what  we'd  got  and,  when  it  came  to 
twenty  pound — as  it  did  by  the  end  of 
that  year  that  Dandy  was  next  door  to 
drowned — I  made  so  bold  as  to  say  : 

"Now,  my  lass,  what's  to  hinder  us 
having  the  banns  put  up,  and  being  married 
in  time  to  keep  Christmas  as  man  and 
wife  1 " 

She  hung  back,  as  sirls  will,  and  made 
pretence  about  her  mouier,  and  the  lodgers, 
and  one  thing  with  another;  but  I  was 
very  pigheaded  on  the  matter,  seeing  I  was 


dead  set  on  getting  my  own  way.  So  I 
talked  her  down  at  last ;  and  it  seemed  she 
wasn't  sorry  that  I  wouldn't  let  her  have 
the  last  word  nor  give  her  any  peace  till 
she  told  me  I  might  take  our  names  to  the 
parson,  and  have  us  cried  in  church  u 
wishing  to  enter  into  that  state  of  life 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  pleasant  to  us. 

Obadiah  says  I  am  putting  the  catechism 
wrong  way  about,  and  wants  me  to  say 
something  dffferent;  but  I  shan't  do  any 
such  thin|. 

Now  Obadiah  had  better  try  to  tell  yoa 
how  light  hearted  I  went  to  work  the  day 
after  Td  been  to  the  parson  about  our 
banns,  and  how  I  whistled  and  sang  idong 
the  gangways  till  I  came  to  where  my 
work  was.  I  had  to  shut  up  thai,  for  it 
takes  all  a  man's  wind  to  work  among 
heavy  coals  as  I  was  doing,  and  you  can't 
play  no  tricks  with  inattention  neither. 
Still,  I'm  free  to  own  that  my  head  was 
fall  of  somethmg  else  all  that  morning 
and,  every  time  we  ran  our  trucks  to  the 
shaft,  I  wished  I  was  going  up  along  with 
them  that  I  might  see  how  .^^es  looked 
with  the  prospect  of  being  married  so  doBe 
ahead. 

I  little  thought  that  before  knockingoff 
time  I  should  he  taken  up  the  shaft  with 
my  face  and  neck  scorched  and  blasted  into 
the  ugly  mug  you  see  before  yoa ;  taken 
up  without  any  more  consciousness  of  whit 
was  being  done  to  me  than  a  man  his 
when  he's  taken  to  his  grave. 

How  it  happened  I  can't  tell  you.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  explanations  in  the  news- 
papers for  those  that  can  read ;  bat  all  I 
know  about  the  explosion  that  blowed 
my  head  nearly  all  to  pieces,  is,  that  I  saw 
a  sudden  glare  of  light  rushing  np  the 
gangway  we  were  in,  and,  before  I  could 
turn  to  run,  the  fiash  seemed  to  fly  round 
me,  bringing  a  dull  roar  and  a  wonderfol 
cruel  pain  with  it.  Then  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
falling,  falling — where  to  I  couldn't  tell; 
only  I  listen^  for  the  bang  which  should 
tell  me  I  was  dead  and  oone  for,  and  I 
can't  recollect  when  and  how  I  left  o£f  feel- 
ingand  hearing. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  knew  I  was  in 
a  hospital  by  the  sounds  and  the  feel  of  the 
bed.  Otherwise  I  was  in  darkneas,  and 
the  same  cruel  pain  was  gnawing  at  my 
head  and  shoulders,  which  had  come  with 
the  fire  in  the  pit.  I  felt  awfully  scared,  and 
when  I  called  out  my  voice  was  just  like  a 
little  child's.  I  tried  to  ask  how  much  bad 
happened  to  me,  and  if  I  should  be  well  by 
the  time  our  banns  were  asked  out. 
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"  Yoa're  very  badly  burnt,  my  lad,"  the 
doctor  said,  when  he  heard  me.  I  needn't 
have  had  him  fetched  to  tell  me  that.  I 
knew  it  a  precioos  lot  better  than  he  did, 
only  joat  then  I  couldn't  have  said  so. 

"I  can't  tell  yet  about  your  eyes ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  lose  your  sight  We 
shall  be  able  to  see  in  about  ten  days'  time." 

*'  And  when  do  you  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  about,  sirT'  I  asked,  all  of  a 
tremble. 

"Ob,  in  about  six  weeks,  if  you  go  on 
well,"  he  said,  quite  cheerful ;  and  then  he 
busded  off  and  left  me  to  my  own  calcula- 
tions, which  were  anything  but  cheerful. 

I  wouldn't  wish  my  worst  enemy  a  worse 
lot  than  to  be  forced  to  lie,  as  I  did,  with 
my  face  all  done  up  in  bandages,  and  only 
a  bit  of  a  hole  left  to  breathe  through, 
wondering,  as  I  did,  if  I  should  ever  come 
out  of  that  adiing  darkness — to  lie  sleepless 
for  pain,  with  one  face  always  in  my  mind, 
with  one  voice  always  in  m^  ear,  one  cruel 
disappointment  always  bearug  down  on  me, 
and  one  impatient  longing  in  my  heart 
Obadiah  will  have  to  be  a  clever  chap  if  he 
is  to  find  the  right  words  to  tell  this  part 

Sunday  was  the  day  in  that  hospital 
when  a  patient's  friends  might  come  in  and 
see  him;  but  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
between  them  settled  that,  if  anyone  came 
for  me,  they  should  not  be  allowed  into  the 
ward,  lest  talking  should  put  me  into  a 
fever,  and  do  me  harm.  Perhaps  they 
knew  best ;  but  I  thought  just  the  opposite, 
and  I  would  have  said  so,  only  doctors  are 
fiuch  unreasonable  chaps  when  they've  got 
a  poor  chap  like  me  to  arguy  with  them. 
So  whether  Agnes  came  that  day,  as  I  felt 
sure  she  would,  I  didn't  know. 

The  next  Sunday,  when  I  was  better  and 
might  have  been  allowed  a  sight  of  her,  she 
didn't  come.  I  fancied,  perhaps,  she  had 
been  put  out  at  having  had  all  that  long 
tramp  from  Birch  Bank  for  nothing ;  so  I 
got  the  nurse  to  write  a  letter  from  me  to 
tell  my  sweetheart  I  wasn't  eoing  to  be 
blind,  but  that  my  burns  woula  take  a  long 
while  to  heal ;  and  I  asked  the  nurse  to 
break  it  very  eentle  that  my  face  would  be 
scarred  awfnUy,  and  most  likely  drawn  on 
one  side.  I  wanted  her  to  know,  so  that 
she  shouldn't  be  shocked,  and  I  begced  her 
to  come  over  soon,  so  that  she  should  know 
exactly  how  much  and  how  little  of  my 
good  looks  had  been  left  to  me. 

A  few  days  after  the  nurse  brought  me 
an  answer  and  read  it  to  me.  "  Zekiel," 
it  said,  "it's  a  bad  job  you've  been 
knocked  about  so  bad.      I  hope  you're 


getting  on  all  right  I  can't  come  on 
Sanday,  the  days  are  so  short  now,  and  it's 
a  long  way  over  to  Bamsley.  I've  been 
and  stopped  our  banns.  Job  Wilkes  was 
killed  when  you  was  hurt  So  no  more  at 
present,  from  your  loving  Agnes." 

"So  it's  no  use  for  you  to  look  for 
visitors,  Zekiel,"  the  nurse  said. 

"  No,  it  ain't,  worse  luck,"  said  I ;  "  but 
all  the  same,  she  might  have  let  the  banns 
be  asked  out" 

My  accident  was  a  long  job  to  mend, 
partly,  I  think,  because  the  doctor  and 
the  nurse  arguy  ed  so  dreadful  about  my 
poultices ;  but  perhaps  fretting  threw  me 
back,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  get  well  I  was  always  making  out 
reasons  for  my  girl  staying  away,  and  think- 
ing hard  is  bad  for  a  feverish  wound. 
Certainly  twelve  miles  is  a  long  way  for  a 
lass  to  make  shift  to  come,  vmen  there's 
lodgers  and  one  thing  or  another  at  home 
to  hinder  her. 

However,  sick  men  get  woU  in  the  long 
run,  when  they  dont  die — which  perhaps  is 
not  the  worst  way  out  of  a  hospital  ward — 
and  at  last  I  found  myself  in  the  carrier's 
cart  on  my  way  home  to  Birch  Bank;  and,  as 
was  natural,  I  began  asking  questions  about 
them  as  I  hadn  t  seen  for  close  on  three 
months.  The  carrier  was  at  the  best 
reckoning  but  a  grumpy  fellow.  He  had 
a  way  of  shamming  deaf  when  he  didn't 
want  to  talk,  and  that  day  he  wouldn't 
hear  a  word.  But  old  Mother  Alcock,  who 
used  to  keep  the  "  Blue  Gun"  by  the  bridge, 
was  more  ready  for  a  bit  of  a  chat 

"  La  1  bless  me  1  Zekiel  Walter?,"  she 
called  out,  "who'd  have  thought  it  was 
you  1  Why,  you've  that  changed  with  them 
scars  about  you,  that  I  shouldn  t  have  known 
you  if  you  hadn't  said  who  you  were." 

I  wasn't  much  put  out  by  that^  for  I  was 
glad  to  be  going  home  again,  scars  and  all 

"  Well,  Mother  Alcock,"  I  gave  her  back, 
"  you're  getting  old  and  off  it;  but,  perhaps, 
some  as  is  younger  than  you  will  have 
better  memories  and  sharper  eyes." 

"Perhaps  they  will,  and  perhaps  they 
won't,  ZekieL  In  course  I  don't  know 
who  you're  counting  on,  but  I  warn  you 
you'll  find  some  changes  at  Birch  Bank,  as 
certain  as  your  own  face  is  changed. 
You've  been  away  three  months :  that's  a 
goodish  bit  out  of  a  year." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  getting  curious,  as  she 
meant  I  should,  "if  there's  any  cewi  worth 
telling,  let's  have  it  to  shorten  the  time 
this  old  mare  takes  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  her  feet." 
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"  There's  plenty  worth  telling,  and  one 
bit  you  might  think  worth  listening  to,  for 
it's  about  that  tall  girl  with  the  dark  hair 
and  the  tarned-np  nose — ^that  girl  you  used 
to  keep  company  with.'' 

My  heart  gave  a  great  jerk,  and  I  felt 
scared — the  more  so  because  I  saw  the 
carrier  looking  at  me  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye,  as  if  he  wanted  to  see  how  I  took 
what  was  coming.  ''  Go  on,"  I  says,  short 
and  sharp. 

"Well,"  answers  Mother  Alcock,  "you 
know  that  red-headed  chap  you  was  chums 
with:  him  that  was  near  drowning  last 
winter  t  " 

"  Yes,"  I  says  again,  and  my  heart  went 
harder  still.  "  You  mean  the  Welshman, 
Dandy  Da  vies — a  rather  unstiddy  chap." 

"  Unstiddy  or  not,  I  can'tsay.  There  was 
some  as  found  his  good  points,  for  Mason's 
Agnes  took  to  him  very  soon  after  you 
got  hurt,  and  last  week  they  got  married 
and  went  away  out  of  the  place." 

The  first  thought  I  had  was  that  Mother 
Alcock,  the  spiteful  old  creature,  was  tilling 
me  a  pack  of  lies,  just  to  pay  off  an  old  score 
tbat  lay  between  us,  so  I  tried  to  laugh, 
and  said  she'd  come  to  the  wrong  market 
with  that  story.  Then  she  flared  up  sharp, 
and  said :  "  All  right.  I'm  telling  you 
what  ain't  true ;  you'll  find  your  lass  at 
the  cross  roads  waiting  for  you,  I  dessay. 
Good-night  to  you  ;  "  for  we  had  come 
to  the  bridge. 

But  Agnes  wasn't  at  the  sign-post,  and 
she  wasn't  along  the  road,  nor  standing  in 
the  doorway,  nor  looking  out  of  the 
window ;  and  why  not  make  a  long  story 
short,  since  you  have  heard  what  Mother 
Alcock  had  to  tell  me  1 

When  I  found  she  had  really  played  me 
false,  all  for  the  sake  of  that  lying  Welsh- 
man ;  that  she  had  really  gone,  and  left  me 
no  word  to  break  the  blow  when  I  should 
come  home,  looking  for  a  welcome  from 
her ;  when  I  found  that  her  mother  could 
tell  me  next  to  nothing  of  how  they  had 
managed  it,  nor  where  they  had  gone  to — 
for  it  seems  they  had  kept  it  all  as  dark  as 
possible — ^nor  what  had  become  of  the 
twenty  pounds  I  had  sared,  then  I  spoke 
up  atid  I  cursed  them  with  all  my  might, 
and  I  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  sooner  or 
later  I'd  settle  my  reckoning  with  Dandy 
Davies,  because  I  had  not  left  him  to  die 
like  a  dog  in  the  water  before  he  had 
robbed  me,  and  bested  me,  and  left  me 
homeless  and  penniless,  and  broken- 
hearted. 

I've  often  wondered  if  any  young  fellow 


of  four  and-twenty  ever  had  a  harder  troubls 
to  bear  than  that  great  trouble  of  raxDe. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  be 
bound  to  carry  about  to  my  dying  d^ 
these  scars  of  that  terrible  danger  and  pain. 
Even  if  my  girl  had  been  true  to  me 
through  thick  and  thin,  as  she'd  often 
promised  to  be,  I  should  still  have  had  my 
share  of  trial  to  pull  along  with  me ;  bat 
when,  over  and  above  that  which  couldn^ 
be  cured,  I  found  that  I  had  no  one  to  look 
kindly  into  my  seamed  face  andUeared 
eyes,  I  don't  think  it  is  much  wonder,  that 
from  that  day  forth,  my  one  wish  was  to 
follow  up  Dandy,  to  seek  him  high  and 
low  till  I  fonnd  him,  and,  wheresoey^  I 
found  him,  to  punish  him  for  the  wrong  he 
had  'done  me.  I  didn't  fix  in  my  own 
mind  exactly  what  that  punishment  should 
be,  but  I  used  to  dream  of  him  lying  help- 
less in  my  clutches,  looking  at  me  wiik 
begging  eyes,  and  calling  out  my  name  in 
a  feeble  voice  as  he'd  called  that  nigbt 
when  I  saved  his  life  for  him — which  was 
the  worst  day's  work  I  ever  did. 

It  may  be  easy  for  people  who  can  resd 
and  write  to  find  anyone  they  are  in  want 
of,  or  for  those  who  don't  mind  saying  who 
they  are  after,  and  the  reason  why;  bat, 
you  see,  I  couldn't  read  nor  write ;  and  as 
to  making  enquiries  which  might  lead  to 
talk,  I  wasn't  going  to  thwart  my  hearfi 
desire  by  putting  Dandy  Dayies  on  his 
guard  against  me.  It  was  very  much  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay  to 
go  tramping  the  country  from  one  colUsrj 
to  another,  asking  after  a  red>h^sd 
Welshman  named  Davies.  Time  aftff 
time  I  thought  I  was  on  the  right  tiaek, 
and  time  after  time  I  was  disappointed. 
There  were  lots  of  Welshmen  to  be  foond, 
and  lots  of  them  were  carrotty,  and  lots  of 
them  answered  to  the  name  Davies ;  but 
when  I  ran  them  to  earth  there  was  none 
of  them  Dandy;  and  one  summer  and 
winter  slipped  away  after  another,  and  I 
grew  older  and  sulkier,  and  my  bill  seemed 
to  get  heavier  because  the  setding  had 
been  put  off  so  long.  I  didn't  try  to  for- 
get my  troubles,  I  nursed  them  up,  think- 
ing of  scarcely  anybody  or  anything  else. 
And  what  with  my  mopy  ways  and  mj 
short  manner  of  speaking,  and  the  ugliness 
of  my  face,  there  wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  world  who  cared  whether  I 
was  happy  or  unhappy,  or  ever  gave  me  a 
second  thought 

I  can  scarcely  say  how  long  this  luckless 
chase  had  gone  on,  when  once,  as  I  was  en 
the  tramp  near  Birmingham,  I  met  witli  a 
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navvy  who  said  he  was  sure  he  knew 
Dandy  Davies,  and  that  he  was  workineat 
a  coal-pit  on  Cannock  Chase.  It  didn't 
seem  a  very  likely  story,  for  according  to 
tbis  navvy,  who  was  a  Welshman  too^ 
that  was  how  we  came  to  talk  so  free  on 
the  subject — Dandy  had  risen  to  be  quite 
a  "  boss/'  and  might  walk  up  and  down 
all  day  long  without  so  much  as  dirtying 
his  hands.  This  I  couldn't  altogether 
believe — it  didn't  seem  possible  that  such 
an  unfair  thing  should  happen — yet  I 
couldn't  help  following  up  the  trace  to  see 
what  would  come  of  it;  so  I  took  my  ways 
to  Cannock  Chase. 

To  look  at,  it  was  much  the  same  kind 
of  country  as  the  moor-side  where  I  did 
my  courting,  and  had  the  bit  of  happiness 
that  came  and  went  so  quick.  Bat  the 
colUeries  were  mostly  new  thereabouts, 
and  had  a  look  of  not  belonging  to  the 
place,  as  if  they  had  dropped  down 
from  the  sky,  or  spmng  up  from  under- 
ground. Bat  wages  were  good  there,  and 
it  was  the  finest  place  in  England  for  cock- 
fightine  and  dog-fightins,  and  the  Chase 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  wfld  game  to  tempt 
poaching.  There  were  a  lot  of  new,  stony 
roads  about  the  coal-pits — ^roads  without 
hedges  or  fences ;  and  there  were  rows  of 
new,  bare-looking,  badly  buOt  houses  stand- 
ing at  haphazard,  some  facing  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  some  in  another;  they  all  had 
an  untidv,  shiftless  look  about  them — of 
broken  glass  stuffed  with  rags,  and  piles  of 
broken  bricks  and  rubbish  by  the  doors.  It 
wasn't  the  place  to  'tice  a  man  to  live  in, 
and  yet  hundreds  of  families  had  gathered 
t(^ther  there,  so  that  quite  a  town  had 
grown  up  all  dirt,  and  disorder,  and  neglect, 
in  no  time. 

I  got  there  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
after  I  had  had  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  public 
at  a  corner  of  one  of  the  bare  black  roads, 
I  b^an  to  look  for  a  lodging.  I  wasn't  so 
hard  to  please  then  as  I  am  now,  so  I  can't 
say  why  I  went  a  good  bit  around  without 
settling  where  I  would  have  a  shakedown. 
However,  something  did  keep  me  going 
on,  and  still  looking  about  in  an  undecided 
way,  up  one  dirty  row  of  houses  and  down 
another.  At  last  I  came  to  a  house  stand- 
ing endways  to  the  road,  a  little  tidier  than 
the  rest  There  was  the  word  "  Lodgings  " 
up  in  the  window,  which  is  a  sign  I  can 
make  out  without  reading,  and  which  per- 
haps wouldn't  have  causht  my  fancy  if  I 
had  not  seen  a  little  lad  perched  on  the 
wall  of  the  yard.  At  the  sight  of  him  I 
polled  up  shorty  and  felt  as  if  I'd  been  hit 


between  the  eyes.  He  had  red  hair,  which 
curled  very  close  round  his  head,  and  as  he 
turned  his  face  to  look  who  was  coming,  I 
saw  that  every  feature  of  it  was  line  for 
line  and  measure  for  measure  the  likeness 
of  that  man  I  had  looked  for  high  and  low. 
The  momont  I  saw  him  I  lost  all  my 
doubts.  I  knew  I  had  found  Dandy  at 
last ;  yet  I  felt  more  startled  at  my  certi- 
tude coming  to  me  in  that  way,  than  if  I 
had  come  across  Dandy  himself  quite  un- 
expected. For  a  time  I  stood  staring  and 
dumb,  and  misht  have  stood  longer  if  the 
youngster  hadn't  spoken  up,  as  cool  and 
impudent  as  possible — which  was  the 
manners  of  children  in  those  parts,  beyond 
anything  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

"  Who  be  you  ?"  he  said ;  "and  what  are 
you  after) " 

"  Is  this  your  house,  youn^  'on  t ''  I 
asked  him,  sharp  enough,  for  the  look  in 
his  face  made  me  long  to  have  my  fingers 
at  somebody's  throat  He  didn't  answer 
my  question. 

"  By  gum  1 "  he  said,  "  you  have  got  a 
queer  face  1  it's  all  crooked  so  as  I  never 
see  a  face  before."  And  he  jumped  down 
from  the  wall  and  ran  to  the  door. 
"Granny,"  he  called  out,  "just  you  come 
here;  here's  the  oogliest  chap  you  ever 
seen  by  the  gate.  I  reckon  he'll  be  after 
no  good." 

I  had  a  natural  wish  to  thrash  him  well  for 
his  impudence ;  but  I  put  on  the  break  and 
waited  to  see  what  his  granny  might  be  like. 

"  Good  evening,  missis,"  I  said,  when 
she  showed  at  the  door. 

"Good  evening,"  she  gave  me  back, 
quite  civil. 

I  saw  that  she  had  a  look  of  Dandy 
about  her ;  but  I  might  not  have  noticed  it 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  boy. 

"  You  lets  lodgings,  missis  1 "  I  asked. 

"  I  do — that  is,  I  have  room  for  a  single 
man." 

"Which  I  am;  and  in  wants  of  some 
place  to  turn  in,  if  so  be  we  can  square 
matters." 

"  Well,  that  depends  on  whether  you're 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  not  given  to  evil 
ways  like  the  most  ab9ut  here.  I  don't 
belong  to  this  country-side,  so  I  can't  say 
I'm  ashamed  of  it,  but  I  ain't  going  to  have 
any  drinking  and  gambling  in  my  house, 
for  I'm  a  respectable  chapel  member." 

She  screwed  up  her  mouth  as  she  spoke 
with  a  tightness  that  gave  promise  of  hard 
times  for  the  man,  woman,  or  youngster 
that  she  felt  crusty  toward.  If  I  hadn't 
had  my  reasons  for  doing    otherwise,   I 
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fthoold  have  said,  *'6ood  eveniDg,  missis/' 
and  gone  on  foither;  but  I  haa  reasons, 
which  grew  on  me  the  more  I  looked  at 
the  child  peeping  oat  from  behind  her. 
So  I  knuckled  under,  and  made  more 
promises  about  decent,  sober  conduct  than 
she'd  any  right  to  expect  me  to  keep,  and 
then  I  followed  her  into  the  house. 

'<  Is  this  little  'un  one  of  yours,  missis  t " 
I  said,  while  she  was  getting  me  some  bread 
and  cheese. 

"He's  my  sonV'  ^^^  ^^^^t  "And  the 
eldest  of  five.'' 

"  Does  your  son  live  along  with  you  1 " 
I  asked.  I  couldn't  help  it,  let  her  take  it 
how  she  would ;  but  she  took  it  well,  and 
was  ready  to  talk. 

*'  No,"  she  said ;  "  he  lives  close  to  the 
North  Cannock  pits.  It's  handier  for  him. 
He  has  to  be  on  the  place  early  and  late." 

This  she  said  as  if  she  was  very  proud 
of  him. 

"Why  early  and  late,  missis  1  Can't 
they  get  along  without  him  t " 

"Not  so  well  as  with  him.  My  son's  a  very 
dependable  man,  and  them  as  employ  him 
knows  the  value  of  him,  I'm  glad  to  say." 

Which  didn't  altogether  match  with 
what  I  knew  of  Dandy,  and  made  me 
doubt  that  I  was  on  a  wrong  track. 

After  that  I  ate  my  bread  and  cheese  with- 
out ttdking,  though  I  should  have  liked  to 
ask  some  more  questions ;  and  she  bustled 
about  and  got  on  her  bonnet  and  sba^L 

"Come  you  here,  Jimmy,"  she  called 
out  to  the  youngster.  "Come  you  here 
and  have  your  face  washed ;  it's  time  to 
go  to  chapeL  What'll  your  dad  eay  if  he 
misses  vou  from  preaching  ? " 

She  had  to  give  him  two  or  three  cuffs 
by  way  of  persuasion  before  she  could 
manage  to  get  him  ready.  Then  off  she 
went,  dragging  him  along.  I  stood  by  the 
garden  gate  trying  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
think  matters  over ;  but  the  pipe  wouldn't 
keep  alight,  and,  as  to  thinking,  I  scarcely 
dared,  lest  I  should  be  making  too  sure  of 
what  wasn't  quite  proved  yet;  and  why 
shouldn't  I  go,  there  and  then,  and  see  if  it 
couldn't  be  proved  1 

So  I  strolled  across  the  common  in  the 
same  direction  as  my  landlady  and  the 
little  chap  had  gone,  and  presently  I  came 
to  a  redbrick  building,  out  of  which  I 
could  hear  a  noise  of  bymn-sioging,  as  if 
four  or  five  score  voices  were  tryine  to 
raise  the  roof  up.  I'd  never  been  m  a 
place  of  that  sort  before ;  but  I  put  my 
pipe  in  my  pocket  and  slipped  in  through 


the  door  just  as  the  hymn  came  to  an  ^ 
The  pulpit  was  opposite  the  entrance,  and 
some  one  was  standbg  up  in  it  ai  if 
preaching  time  had  coma 

Now,  mark  you,  I  went  into  that 
chapel,  feeling  sure  that,  if  I  was  on  the 
right  track,  I  should  run  Dandy  to  eartb 
there.  I  went  prepared  not  to  look 
startled  or  to  tremble,  or  to  utter  a  word 
of  surprise,  if  I  should  find  myself  aittisg 
on  a  bench  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him; 
but  all  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  coonted 
for  nothing  when  my  eyes  lit  on  the  man, 
who  stood  in  that  pulpit,  with  his  handi 
upraised,  and,  looking  down  on  the  chapd 
full  of  men  and  women  ~  me  among 
them — said  :  "  My  brethren,  let  as  pray. 
I  turned  that  giddv  that  I  had  to  cimg 
on  to  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of 
me,  while  I  took  another  good  look.  It 
was  80  terrible  hard  to  believe  that  I  had 
found  Dandy  Davies  at  last 

By  the  time  I  came  to  a  fall  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  the  sermon  was  in 
full  swing.  The  preacher's  voice  was  getting 
louder  and  louder,  and  he  was  hitting  oat 
with  his  arms  till  the  sweat  stood  on  his 
forehead.  The  folks  were  groamng  and 
moaning  as  if  he  was  hitting  them,  and 
every  here  and  there  some  one  woold  ciy 
out,  "  HallelujaL" 

I  whispered  to  the  man  next  me: 

"  I  say,  suv'nor,  who's  the  chap  tiiat's 
holding  forth  1 "  Not  that  I  had  anything 
to  learn,  but  that  I  wanted  to  hear  wbat 
he'd  say. 

The  man  looked  hard  at  me : 

"  I  suppose  you're  a  stranger,  elae  you'd 
know  that  it's  Master  Davies,  the  *  butty,' ^ 
from  North  Cannock  pits." 

"  And  what  for  does  he  preach  t'' 

"  Because  he's  got  a  call  to,  as  you'll  soon 
hear  if  you  listen." 

But  I  didn't  want  to  listen.  I'd  r&iher 
have  stood  up  and  told  them  that  were 
listening  so  eager  what  sort  of  man  they 
were  listening  to ;  but  since  I  daren't  do 
that,  I  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
chapel,  and  away  across  the  Chase,  till  nigl^ 
fell,  and  the  ground  grew  chill  and  damp, 
and  lines  of  mist  spread  over  the  hollows 
like  grave-clothes  over  a  corpse. 

Before  that  week  was  over  I  ^ 
working  in  the  North  Cannock  pits,  in  the 
gang  that  Mr.  Davies,  the  pious  butty,  em- 
ployed for  the  North  Cannock  Company. 

♦  A  butty  collier  ia  a  small  contract«ir  *^ 
undertakes  certain  work  for  certain  prices  \inO(f 
a  company,  and  employs  and  pays  bis  own  men. 
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CHAPTER  VL      CONTRASTS. 

Adrian  Ltlb  found  that  delicate-scented 
note  airuting  him,  when  he  came  home 
from  a  loond  of  parish  daties  to  hia  midday 
meal. 

The  clear,  graceful  writing,  the  snbUe, 
faint  perfame,  brought  its  writer  before 
Umwith  almost  Btaruing  distinctneta.  He 
remembered  the  exquisite  face ;  the  dark, 
mocking  eyea;  the  sweet,  vibrating  voice ; 
and  thoncht  to  himself,  "  She  is  Gretchen's 
rival,  uad  a  dangerous  one.  I  most  watch 
how  matters  go  between  herself  and 
Kenyon." 

With  that  end  and  purpose  he  fonnd 
himself  in  the  beautiful,  old,  oak-panelled 
diuing-room  that  night,  one  among  a  very 
small  dtcle  of  guests  who  had  arrived  that 
day  at  the  Abbey. 

Keenly  aa  he  watched,  be  could  detect 
no  s^na  of  secret  understanding  between 
Neale  and  faia  cousin.  Lovely  as  a  dream, 
and  bewildering  a*  a  puzzle.  Alexia 
Keoyon  aroused  his  interest  and  enchained 
his  attention,  almoat  against  his  will  She 
was  so  graceful,  so  animated,  so  audacious, 
eo  co}l,  so  changeful  in  speech  and  expies- 
sion,  that  she  certainly  made  a  picture  of 
original  womanhood,  baffling  and  enter- 
taitiiDg  him  at  one  and  tbe  same  moment 

There  were  two  other  ladies  of  the 
party  — one  young  and  lovely,  one 
middle-aged  and  uever.  A  celebrated 
itatetman ;  a  young  and  talented  artist, 
who  bad  leaped  at  one  bound  to  fame  and 
iQccess;  and  a  cynical  and  somewhat 
e^xantric  author,  for  whose  works  Alexis 


had  a  great  admiration  j  completed  the 
party. 

The  party  was  brilliant  and  well 
afsorted;  but  Adrian  Lyie  noticed  that 
one  and  all  paid  involuntary  homage  to 
the  young  hostess;  that  ber  keen  and 
graceful  wit,  and  delicate  ironies  kept  the 
ball  of  conversation  fljing  with  startling 
and  bewildering  rapidity.  He  did  not 
wonder  that  ber  father  was  proud  of  her ; 
that  the  devolion  and  worship  of  his 
kindly  nature  were  so  self-evident  and  so 
ezcnseable.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Kenyon  displayed  an  almost  nervous 
horror  of  his  clever  cousin.  He  was 
silent,  absent,  uncomfortabl&  He  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  never  by  any  chance  took 
part  in  the  brilliant  dialogue  that  sparkled 
round  the  flower-laden  table. 

Adrian  Lyle  bimEelf  was  rather  a 
listener  to,  than  a  participator  in,  the  con- 
versation. He  thought  bia  lovely  young 
hostess  charming,  as  a  woman  of  the  world  j 
further  tban  that  his  thoughts  did  not  go 
at  present 

He  would  have  been  surprised  had  be 
known  that  those  brilliant  eyes  of  bets 
noted  every  shade  of  expression  on  his 
face ;  that  she  could  have  described  the 
shape  of  his  head,  the  broad,  sweeping 
wave  of  hair  tossed  so  carelessly  back 
from  the  grave  and  kindly  brow,  the  whole 
power  and  strength  and  gentleness  of  the 
face  that  was  at  once  so  impressive  and 
attractive. 

Almost  against  her  will,  Alexis  Kenyon 
was  consoiouB  of  noticing  and  remembering 
these  things ;  of  feeling  that  this  man's  pre- 
sence had  brought  a  new  element  of  interest 
into  her  spoUt,  capricious  life.  That  sense  of 
power  and  Btrength,  of  firm  will  and  gentle 
nature  which  Adrian  Lyle  conveyed,  was 
to  her  something  novel  and,  as  yet,  attrac- 
tive.   She  conld  not  understand  why,  or 
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hoWf  he  conyeyed  all  this  to  h«r.  Their 
acquaintance  had  been  brief;  they  had 
scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  sentences 
to-night ;  bat  Adrian  Lyle's  individuality 
stunped  &I1  he  said,  and  lingered  in 
her  memory  long  after  wittier  and  more 
brilliant  words  had  faded  into  forgetful- 
ness* 

«  He  does  not  like  me,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  as  she  rose  from  the  table  at  last 
"  I  wonder  why." 

A  little  sense  of  amusement  crept  into 
her  heart,  and  something,  too,  that  was 
very  like  pique  and  annoyance.  It  was 
so  unusual,  so  surprising  to  find  herself  no 
more  than  any  other  woman  in  the  eyes  of 
a  man,  and  a  man,  too,  in  whom  she  had 
condescended  to  feel  interest. 

The  great  dra?ring-room  was  dimly  lit 
by  rose-shaded  lamps*  The  windows  were 
open  on  the  terraca  The  pretty  girl,  who 
was  a  skilful  musician,  went  up  to  the 
open  piano  and  began  playing  a  dreamy, 
tender  melody  of  Schubert's.  Her  aunt. 
Lady  Breresford,  who  was  one  of  Alexis 
Kenyon's  rare  favourites,  seated  herself  be- 
flide  her  young  hostess  near  the  window. 

«  Who  is  your  new  friend?"  she  asked. 
**  Clerical,  is  he  not  t " 

'*Ye8/'  said  Alexis;  ''a  curate.  He 
does  not  look  like  one,  though." 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Breresford.  "  He  has 
an  air  of  great  dignity.  He  impresses  one 
with  a  sense  of  power  that  is  withheld  for 
occasion,  so  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Alexis  coollv,  "  the  oc- 
casion will  arise.  Bishops  have  been  curates 
once." 

^*  It  is  a  new  element  for  you  to  intro- 
duce," remarked  Lady  Breresford.  "  You 
have  always  professed  dislike  for  Church 
dignitaries." 

**But  he  is  not  a  dignitary — yet,"  she 
answered,  and  gave  a  little  yawn,  and 
looked  out  at  the  clear  June  stars  with 
a  bored  and  somewhat  listless  expression. 
"I  think  I  will  go  out  on  the  terrace," 
she  said,  rising.     "  Will  you  come  1 " 

"Thank  you,  no,"  laughed  the  elder 
lady.  **  I  am  beyond  the  age  of  moonlight 
and  illusions,  and  I  see  no  use  in  courting 
neuralgia.  I  will  remain  here,  and  listen 
to  Fay." 

''  Fay's  music  is  delightful,"  said  Alexis, 
standing  midway  between  the  window  and 
the  terrace  on  which  it  opened,  while  she 
wound  a  delicate  lace  scarf  round  her 
shoulders.  ''But  I  can  hear  it  quite  as 
well  here,  and  I  do  not  suffer  from 
neuralgia." 


"  Nor  from  anything  else,"  said  Lady 
Breresford,  looking  somewhat  enrioiulyit 
the  delicate  face  that  was  as  perfect  ui 
cameo  in  the  moonlight.  "Not  eye&i 
heartache." 

Alexis  laughed. 

*'  No,  that  least  of  all  I  can't  imsgiBe 
such  a  thing.  I  believe  it  is  a  poetie 
nickname  for  boredom,  spite,  or  indira- 
tioa" 

<<I  hope,"  said  Lady  Breresford,  '^joa 
may  never  find  it  any^hine  else.  Yon  hire 
caused  it  often  enough  to  fear  retribotioiL' 

Alexis  only  smiled,  and  moved  slowly 
away.  As  she  did  so,  the  door  opened  and 
the  gentlemen  entered.  It  did  not  in  any 
way  surprise  Lady  Breresford  that  one  and 
all  looked  round  the  room,  as  if  in  search 
of  someone  whose  absence  made  itaelf 
instantly  apparent. 

She  left  her  seat,  and  laughed  good- 
humouredly : 

"  Miss  Eenyon  is  out  on  the  temee,' 
she  said,  and  watehed  the  general  moTe- 
ment  towards  the  window  with  eyidoit 
amusement.  ''  What  is  it  she  doei  to 
them  1 "  she  thought  "  She  nerer  carei 
Perhaps  it  is  just  that" 

Her  niece  left  the  piano  snd  ap- 
proached. Neale  Kenyon  suggested  tiiat 
they  should  follow  the  general  exodai,iiid 
she  assented.  Sir  Boy  and  Lady  Breresford 
alone  remained  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  group  without  met,  spoke,  andeepa- 
rated  into  twos  and  threes.  It  aorpriied 
Adrian  Lyle  somewhat  to  find  hlmsdt 
walking  along  beside  Hie  spoQt  tod  wilfal 
beauty,  nor  was  he  quite  aware  how  it 
came  about 

"  What  a  lovely  night!"  he  safd,paiMlDg 
involuntarily  under  3ie  white  and  radiant 
moonlight,  which  showed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  gardens  and  park.  "  I  don't  wonder 
at  your  coming  out  here.  It  aeems  a  im 
to  sit  indoors." 

"Yes,''  she  said.  "One  sacrificw  » 
great  deal  to  conventional  duties.  It  » 
very  foolish." 

«*  This  IS  a  perfect  place,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle,  his  eyes  wandering  from  point  t<J 
point  of  the  beautiful  grounde.  "^^ 
ought  to  be  happy  as  its  mistress." 

"  Do  you  think  I  hold  it  'par  droit  do 
roi  t ' "  she  asked,  laughing.  *'  I  assure  yon 
I  do  not — only  by  a  very  insecure 
tenure ;  indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  ny 
father  never  married  again.  He  might  do 
so  still."  ,  y 

"  When  he  is  so  entirely  devoted  toyoul  | 
I  scarcely  think  it"  | 
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"  I  don't  believe  in  entire  devotion,"  8he 
Bftid.  ^^It  is  one  of  those  phrases  one  uses 
bacanse  they  sound  well ;  bat  it  conveys 
a  great  deal  more  tdian  is  correct" 

'^Yon  believe  in  very  few  things,  I 
fancy,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  looking  gravely 
and  critically  at  the  pale,  lovely  face,  to 
which  the  moonfight  lent  additional  pnrity 
and  beauty. 

"  Very  few,"  she  agreed  tranquilly.  "  I 
have  proved  their  worth  too  often." 

^'A  melancholy  trutL  Perhaps  you 
judge  too  rapidly  and  too  hardly." 

**  I  judge,"  ^e  said,  "  as  I  find  things 
and — persons.  Of  course,  one  can  imagine 
them  charming,  if  one  wishes.  I  li^  to 
look  beneath  the  surface." 

"  So  do  I,"  he  said,  smiling  involuntarily. 
'*  And  have  you  found  nothing,  and  no  one 
to  stand  that  test  1 " 

"As  yet|  no.  I  believe  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  perfectly  sincere  person  in 
the  world." 

''That  is  a  sweeping  accusation,"  he 
said  calmly.  "  Sincerity,  you  know  is  not 
always  flattering,  and  probably  you  have 
often  turned  aside  the  blunt  edge  of  a 
truth  by  your  own  fascination.  Do  you 
expect  evervone  to  say  what  they  think  1 
I  fear  society  would  not  turn  on  such 
smoothly  oiled  hinges  if  that  were  the 
case." 

"Society!"  she  echoed  scornfully.  ''Oh, 
how  sick  I  am  of  the  word!  It  has 
sounded  in  my  ears  since  I  could  walk 
alone.  Sometimes,  I  think  I  will  leave  the 
world  altogether  and  enter  a  convent." 

"  I  would  not,"  he  said,  "  were  I  you. 
The  leaven  of  your  discontent  would  affect 
a  wider  circle  than  it  touches  at  present, 
and  perhaps  do  more  harm." 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  asked  quickly, 
'*  that  the  fault  lies  with  me  1 " 

"  I  mean,"  he  answered  gently,  yet  re- 
bakingly,  "that  when  there  is  so  much 
real  sorrow,  poverty,  distress,  and  want  in 
this  poor  work-a-day  world  of  ours,  it 
seems  ratiier  foolish  to  quarrel  with  an 
existence  so  perfectly  conducive  to  happi- 
ness and  content  as  yours  might  be.'' 

"  Might  1)0  9  Yes.  I  have  all  the  attri- 
butes of  happiness,  I  know ;  but  the  reality 
— well,  I  have  either  no  capacity  to  grasp 
it,  or  else  it  has  a  wider  meaning  than 
social  success,  a  well-arranged  household, 
or  more  admiration  than  is  perhaps  good 
for  a  woman.  You  see  I  am  very  firank 
Can  you  read  the  secret  of  my  discontent  1 " 

"I  should  imagine  it  lies  with  your- 
self." 


"  I  think  so  too,  but  that  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  its  exbtence.  I  have  every- 
thing— therefore  I  am  content  withnothing. 
Can  you  sufi;£;est  a  remedy  1 '' 

"It  womd  be  a  harsh  one,"  he  said, 
''and  one  that  you  would  feel  little 
inclined  to  follow.  I  should  say,  be  more 
true  to  the  natural  instincts  of  womanhood ; 
give  your  feelmgs  more  play,  and  your 
intellect  less;  look  into  the  sufferings 
and  neoessities  of  humanity  from  a  persond, 
not  an  abstract  point  of  view ;  try  to  feel, 
instead  of  to  analyse;  expect  less,  and 
give  more.  I  think  you  may  be  more  dis- 
turbed, bat  you  will  certainly  be  less 
dissatisfied." 

"To  become  that,"  she  said  coldly, 
"you  would  have  to  alter  my  whole 
nature ;  then  I  should  cease  to  be  myself, 
and  it  would  not  matter  very  much  if  I 
were  happier  or  more  contented.  You 
cannot  deny  that  life  is  intensely  mono- 
tonous and  extremely  ill-balanced ;  it  has 
either  a  surfeit  of  sweets  or  sours :  the 
one  wearies,  the  other  hardens.  I  suppose 
weariness  is  the  easier  burden  of  the  two." 

"Miss  Eenyon,"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
almost  severely,  "  your  sophistries  may  be 
very  clear  and  sound  very  pretty  to  men 
and  women  of  the  world,  but  to  me  they 
ring  hollow,  as  base  coinage  would.  I 
don't  know  the  cant  of  society,  I  don't 
wish  to  know  it;  but  when  a  woman, 
young,  beautiful,  clever,  and  beloved,  tells 
me  that  she  is  utterly  dissatisfied  witli  her 
lot,  and  utterly  unable  to  find  one  good  or 
true  note  in  the  vast  music  of  humanity, 
she  tells  me  a  thing  which  I  cannot  believe, 
and  for  which  I  can  give  her  no  sympathy. 
The  fault  lies  in  herself,  to  my  thinking, 
not  in  the  world  that  she  blames." 

For  a  moment,  a  sense  of  outrage,  of 
indignation,  of  intense  and  aroused  pride 
held  Alexis  Eenyon  utterly  speechless. 
Never  had  anyone  dared  to  so  arraign  her 
actions,  or  speak  such  scathing  rebuke. 
The  very  truth  of  Adrian  Lyle's  words  cut 
through  the  threadsof  her  cynical  philosophy 
like  a  sword  that  severs  flesh  and  bone.  A 
sense  of  utter  worthlessness,  a  bitter,  shame- 
faced humility,  shook  her  serene  and  scorn- 
ful nature,  and  for  one  hateful  moment 
bowed  her  to  the  dust  before  the  first  man 
who  had  dared  to  tell  her  the  trutL 

Then  the  feeling  passed.  Her  imperious 
blood  took  fire.  Wounded  and  incensed, 
yet  too  proud  to  show  how  deeply  his  words 
had  cut,  she  turned  her  great  luminous 
eyes  upon  Adrian  Ljle's  face. 

"  You  are  certainly  sincere,"  she  said. 
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*<  No  doabt  the  fault  does  lie  with  me ;  bat, 
like  most  of  your  profession,  you  are 
quicker  to  blame  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy." 

<*In  your  case/'  he  said,  "I  should  noi 
be  so  bold,  though  it  lies  almost  at  your 
door,  would  you  condescend  to  seek  it" 

<'  I  understand,"  she  said,  with  her  little 
chill  smile,  "you  would  like  me  to  play 
Lady  Bountiful — become  ministering  angel 
to  the  parish  by  way  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  real  sorrow  and  neces- 
sities. I  have  tried  it,  and  I  assure  you  it 
did  not  interest  me  in  the  least  Sorrow 
is  very  egotistic,  and  necessity  very  in- 
odorous. I  can't  say  they  taught  me  any 
higher  truths." 

He  looked  at  her  with  something  that 
was  almost  scorn  in  his  grand  grey  eyes. 
How  mean,  how  pitiful,  how  insignificant 
she  was  in  those  eyes  at  that  moment, 
even  she  felt  apparent 

What  he  might  have  said  she  never 
knew,  for  at  that  instant  Neale  Kenyon 
and  his  pretty  companion  paused  beside 
them.  The  young  man  had  noted  the  long 
tdte-ii-t^te,  and  had  grown  more  and  more 
uncomfortable  at  its  duration. 

"  Are  you  preaching  a  sermon,  Lyle  t " 
he  asked,  with  a  little  uneasy  glance  at  his 
cousin's  grave  face  and  flashinff  eyes ;  <*  or 
trying  to  convert  Alexis  t  Don't  It's 
time  wasted,  and  shell  never  be  grateful 
for  the  attempt" 

"  I  am  not  making  it^"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
calmly.  "  We  have  been  discussing  gene- 
ralities." 

"  Let  us  go  in  and  have  some  music,"  su^- 
gosted  Neale.  '*  The  dew  is  falling,  and  it 
grows  chilly," 

Instinctively  he  approached  his  cousin, 
leaving  Adrian  Lyle  beside  pretty  Fay 
Breresford. 

"Come  in  and  sing,  won't  youf"  he 
asked  persuasively.  *'¥ou  haven't  once 
done  so  since  I  came  back." 

She  took  his  offered  arm.  He  thought 
she  looked  strangely  pale  and  cold  in  the 
clear  moon-rays. 

*' Yes,  I  wiU  sing,"  she  said  with  such 
meek  acquiescence  that  her  cousin  was 
startled. 

He  did  not  know  how  fast  her  heait  was 
throbbing,  what  a  tumult  of  anger  and 
futile  disdain  was  thrilling  in  those  beating 
pulses. 

**  Perhaps  that  will  move  him,"  she 
thought,  for  she  had  proved  again  and 
again  the  magic  of  a  voice  trained  to  per- 
fection. 


She  sang  that  night  as  she  seldom  or 
never  sang,  for  it  rarely  happened  that 
she  desirea  to  please  any  special  liiteiMt 
Yet  this  listener  was  unmoved,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  his  courteous  thanks  weieii 
cold  as  thanks  could  ba 

''  You  do  everything  weU,"  he  aiid, 
«  when  you  take  the  trouble." 

She  looked  at  him.  A  faint  floaii 
wavered  over  her  fair  face^  her  great  eyei 
were  briUiant  as  stars. 

«  There  is  not  much  trouble  aboat  thii," 
she  said,  glancing  at  the  music  the  M 
held.  "£ad  I  wonder  you  do  not  aay 
it  is  only  another  display  for  the  poipoie 
of  gratifying  vanity." 

When  she  had  said  the  woidi  sbewu 
sorry.  They  displayed  piqoe^  and  ihe 
would  not  for  worlds  have  him  think  (hat 
anything  he  had  said  had  wounded  her. 

He  smiled  a  little. 

"Some  successes,"  he  said,  "arenATtf 
monotonous.  A  talent  such  ai  yonpoi- 
sess  IB  as  capable  of  giving  pleaiun  to 
others,  as  of  gratifying  yourself." 

''Are  you  fond  of  music t"  she  uked 
suddenly. 

His  eyes  flashed. 

"I  love  it»"  he  said.  ''Itiflmjoiii 
weakness — if  I  may  call  it  so." 

"I  thought  you  did  not  poBseMera 
one,"  she  said  tranquilly.  "Majliskif 
you  sing  also  f " 

He  looked  a  little  disturbed. 

"Yes,  I  sing,"  he  said;  "but  not  in 
drawing-rooms,  or  to  fashionable  audienci^ 
and  not  ballads." 

"  I  never  supposed  so,"  she  said,  is  bIm 
tossed  her  song  down  on  the  piana  Tiiea 
looking  softly  at  him  she  said:  "WOl 
you  favour  me — ^not  the  audience!  T^ 
are  going  to  play  cards.  I  should  like  to 
hear  you." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated. 

"  I  have  not  sung  for  a  long  tun6,Mw 
said  at  last,  "  and  I  have  no  muaic.  The 
excuses  sound  conventional,  I  know;  l»t 
thev  are  quite  true.  Still,  if  yoa 
wish — 


»i 


"I  do  wish  it  very  much,'*  ahe 
leading  the  way  to  the  piana    "  Will  jo^ 
accompany  yourself  1 " 

"  U  you  will  allow  me,"  he  aaid;  andhe 
took  his  seat  at  the  instrument,  while  uio 
group  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  orew 
together  round  Uie  card-table. 

She  seated  herself  on  a  low  chair, » 
little  to  one  side  of  him,  but  where  «w 
could  see  his  face.  What  she  expecUd 
she  hardly  knew,  only  that  it  seemed  to  her 
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that  the  man  could  do  nothing  by  halves — 
nothing  imperfectly. 

He  strucK  a  few  chords  almost  at  ran- 
dom. Then  his  voice  rang  oat — clear, 
full,  sonorous — in  the  **  Salutaris  Hoatia  " 
of  a  Mass  he  had  heard  and  learnt  in  Rome. 

The  card-players  dropped  their  cards  in 
amazement,  and  tamed  as  bv  common 
consent  towards  the  singer.  Alexis  her- 
self sat  there  quite  still — scarcely  breath- 
ing. She  had  never  heard  such  a  voice. 
It  swept  over  her  senses  like  a  charm, 
rising  in  wonderful  diapason  clearer,  and 
sweeter,  and  higher,  perfect  in  melody  and 
enunciation — seeming  to  breathe  all  that 
was  most  lofty  and  divine  in  the  loDgingsoul 
to  that  dim  and  far-off  Being  it  worshipped. 
Then  slowly,  softly,  relactantly,  the  rich, 
soft  notes  died  one  by  one  away — the  last 
chord  echoed  on  the  breathless  silence. 

He  rose.  For  a  second  their  eyes  met, 
and  in  that  second  it  seemed  to  her  that 
all  the  littleness,  all  the  arrogance,  the 

Ktty  vanities  and  eelfishness  of  her  life 
sed  her,  and  held  her  shamed  and  silent. 

Then  something  that  was  base  and  cruel 
leapt  into  her  heart,  and  set  her  better 
feelings  in  savage  and  furious  revolt. 

Why  should  this  man  of  all  men  make 
her  feel  so  small  and  so  contemptible  t 
Even  that  one  talent  on  which  she  prided 
herself,  and  which  he  had  praised,  he  had 
swept  into  insignificance  now.  She  rose, 
and  something  hard  and  defiant  was  in  her 
face  as  she  said  coldly :  "  Your  singing, 
Mr.  Lyle,  is  too  perfect  for  my  poor 
thanks.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  voice 
— off  the  stage,'* 

He  bowed  gravely  and  turned  away. 
Neale  Kenyon  was  close  beside  him. 

'^^  How  magnificently  you  singT'  he  ex- 
claimed eagerly.  "I  have  never  heard 
anything  like  it — never  since  I  was  in 
Venice.    Do  you  remember 1 " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  crimsoned  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  Adrian  Lyle  gave 
him  a  warning  look.  His  own  face  grew 
pale  and  disturbed.  Alexis  noted  the 
exchange  of  glances — the  sudden  gravity 
and  coldness  of  Adrian  Lyle's  face. 

"There  is  some  mystery  about  that 
friendship,"  she  thought  to  herself.  "  It 
shall  go  hard  with  them  if  ever  I  find  it 
out." 

THE   FOLK-LORE    OF    MARRIAGE. 

IN  POUR  PARTS.      PART  IV. 

Still  continuing  the  research  after 
punishments  awarded  to  those  who  failed 


to  make  the  best  of  affairs  of  this  life,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  Leicester,  in  common 
with  many  other  places,  they  were  ducked 
in  the  river ;  and  there  is  still  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  that  town  a  "  cuckinff 
chair,"  in  which  these  wives  were  seated 
while  undergoing  the  punishment  Rough 
music  to  the  scolds  was  the  custom  of  some 
villagea  So  recently  as  1860,  at  a  village 
in  the  South  of  England,  when  a  man  was 
shut  out  of  his  house  by  a  termagant  wife, 
the  boys  and  young  men  dressed  up  an 
eSigy  of  the  woman,  imprisoned  it  in  the 
pound  for  a  time,  and  then  burned  it 
before  her  door. 

Brand,  in  his  "History  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,"  states  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  scolds  were  punished  with 
the  "  brank."  Plot,  also,  in  his  "  History 
of  Staffordshire,"  describes  the  "  brank  "  as 
having  been  used  at  Walsall  and  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  In  the  museum  at  Oxford  one 
of  these  curious  articles  is  now  exhibited 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation ;  and 
from  the  number  of  instances  found  of 
them,  they  must  have  been  in  common 
use,  although  there  is  very  little  mention 
made  of  them  in  any  law  book.  The 
Ashton  parish  "brank"  is  still  at  the 
parish  offices.  This  ''  brank  "  was  a  sugar- 
loaf-shaped  cap,  made  of  iron  hooping, 
with  a  cross  at  the  top,  and  a  flat  piece 
projecting  inwards  to  lay  upon  the  tongue. 
It  was  put  upon  the  heads  of  scolds,  pad- 
locked behind,  and  a  string  annexed  by 
which  a  man  led  them  through  the  town. 
This  form  of  punishment  appears  more 
recent  than  the  "cucking  stooL"  The 
whirligig  was  formerly  a  very  common 
punishment  for  trifling  offences  by  sutlers, 
brawling  women,  and  such  offenders — a 
kind  of  circular  wooden  cage  turning  on  a 
pivot,  and  when  set  in  motion  wnirled 
round  with  such  amazing  velocity  that  the 
delinquent  soon  became  extremely  sick 

An  old  writer  says  of  the  same  punish- 
ment :  "  The  way  of  punishing  scolding 
women  is  pleasant  enough.  They  fasten  an 
arm-chair  to  the  end  of  two  beams,  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  so  that  these  two  pieces  of  wood, 
with  their  two  ends,  embrace  the  chair, 
which  hangs  between  them  upon  a  sort  of 
axle ;  by  which  means  it  plays  freely,  and 
always  remains  in  the  natural  horizontal 
position  in  which  a  chair  should  be,  that 
a  person  may  sit  conveniently  in  it  whether 
you  raise  it  up  or  let  it  down.  They  set 
up  a  post  upon  the  bank  of  a  pond  or  river, 
and  over  ^is  pond  they  lay  almost   'in 
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equilibiio '  the  two  pieces  of  wood,  at  one 
end  of  which  the  chair  hangs  jost  over  the 
water ;  they  place  the  woman  in  this  chair, 
and  so  plunge  her  into  the  water  as  often 
as  the  sentence  directs,  in  order  to  cool  her 
immoderate  heat" 

Leaving  punishments  and  penalties  for  a 
time,  I  find  that  it  is  a  custom,  and  a  very 
good  one  too,  among  certain  tribes  in 
Siberia,  that,  when  a  woman  is  married,  she 
must  prepare  the  wedding  dinner  with  her 
own  hanas.  To  this  feast  all  the  relations 
and  friends,  both  of  her  own  family  and  of 
that  of  the  bridegroom,  are  invited.  If 
the  viands  are  weU  cooked,  her  credit  as  a 
eood  housewife  is  established ;  but  if  the 
aishes  are  badly  prepared,  she  is  disgraced 
for  ever.  The  result  is  that  a  Siberian 
wife  is  generally  a  good  housekeeper. 

Something  akin  to  this  custom  was  once 
formerly  practised  in  rural  place&  Formerly 
when  Uie  process  of  pancake-making  was 
commenced  in  a  household — usuallv  at 
about  eleven  o'clock — the  domestics  of  the 
place  assembled  to  engage  in  the  art  of 
"tossing  the  pancake,"  as  the  idea  was 
entertained  that  no  woman  was  qualified 
for  the  connubial  state  without  being 
skUled  in  the  art. 

A  parliamentary  decree  under  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  of  France  solemnly  enacts  "that 
any  female  person  found  guilty  of  enticing 
any  of  His  Majesty's  male  subjects  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  by  means  of  red  and 
white  paint,  perfumes,  essences,  artificial 
teeth,  false  hair,  high-heeled  shoes,  etc., 
shall  be  indicted  for  witchcraft,  and  de- 
clared unfit  for  marrit^e." 

One  of  the  laws  of  Uonnecticut  formerly 
decreed  that  "  no  man  shall  court  a  maid 
in  person  or  by  letter  without  first  obtain- 
ing consent  of  her  parents.  Five  pounds 
penalty  for  the  first  offence;  ten  pounds  for 
the  second;  and  for  the  third,  imprisonment 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court." 

In  our  own  country,  several  centuries 
back,  every  woman  marrying  was  to  pay 
to  the  King,  if  a  widow,  twenty  sUUings;  if 
a  maid,  ten  shillings. 

Amongstecclesiasticalpunishmentsmeted 
out^  to  married  men  and  women  at  the 
ancient  Archdeacons*  Court,  we  find  one 
man  bringing  judgement  upon  himself  for 
"  marieing  his  wife  in  their  parish  church 
in  her  mask ; "  and  another  for  "  that  the 
day  he  was  marryed  he  dyd  blowe  oute  the 
lightes  about  the  altar  and  wolde  suffer 
no  lightes  to  bourne."  A  third  was  punished 
for  "not  treating  his  wife  with  affecioun;" 


and  another  "  for  cheening  his  wife  to  a 
post  and  slandering  his  neighboors."  A 
woman  was  dealt  with  for  "  comynge  to  be 
churched  without  kercher,  midwife,  (a 
wyves,"  or  not  "as  other  honest  women; 
but  comynge  in  her  hatt,  and  a  qoartv 
about  her  neck." 

Madame  GreviUe  telk  us  that  in  Boaaa 
women  are  not  regarded  as  the  eqaals  of 
men.  "  The  peasant^"  die  says,  "  expecti 
his  wife  to  ploueh,  to  harveet  to  work  like 
a  beast  of  burden.  This  would  be  com- 
paratively nothing  if  tiiey  were  well  treated 
and  loved.  Their  husbands  do  love  them, 
but  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  For  the  fint 
two  or  three  days  after  the  wedding,  things 
go  on  very  well,  that  is,  while  the  famifos 
are  exchimging  their  visits.  After  that^ 
the  husband  beats  his  wife;  and,  if  he  doea 
not  beat  her,  she  thinks  it  is  becauie  he 
does  not  love  her."  In  8iq>port  of  thu, 
Madame  Greville  quotes  the  followmf 
instance  :  **  Once,  when  I  was  there,  agiu 
who  had  been  married  onlv  ten  dsTB  came 
to  me  with  her  motiier  and  begged  me  to 
use  my  influence  with  the  newly-made  faoi- 
band.  They  wanted  me  to  make  him  beat 
the  girl,  according  to  her  sitaation  as  a 
wife.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  mider- 
stood  the  reason.  I  found  that  it  lu 
founded  on  jealousy.  If  a  husband  is  not 
jealous,  he  does  not  beat  his  wife;  and  if 
he  is  not  jealous,  he  does  not  love  her." 

In  olden  times  there  was  a  popolar 
notion  termed  "manying  to  save  life"— 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  believed  thai;  a  womao, 
by  marrying  a  man  under  the  gattovi 
tree,  would  save  him  from  execution.  The 
origin  of  the  belief  is  lost  completely. 
Barrington,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the 
more  Ancient  Statutes,"  sajs:  "1^ 
vulvar  error  probably  arose  from  a  wife 
having  brought  an  appeal  against  the 
murderer  of  her  husban<(  who,  af  terwaidi 
repenting  the  prosecution  of  her  lover, 
not  only  forgave  the  offence,  bat  was 
willing  to  marry  the  apeller."  In  Chaatet 
Iain's  **  Chronique  des  Duos  de  Baorgognei 
(1837),  it  is  recorded  that  in  U68  "fle^ 
noul,  son  of  John  de  la  Hamaide,  lord  of 
Haudion  and  Main,  Vault,  cruelly  mar- 
dered  a  citizen  because  a  canon,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man,  had  given 
an  adverse  decision  on  a  disputed  point  at 
the  game  of  tennis.  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  caused  Hemoul  to  be 
arrested,  and  swore  that  he  shoold  die  for 
his  crime.  In  spite  of  the  most  powertu 
intercessions,  Charles  adhered  to  hia  loio* 
lution,  and  at  the  time  when  Brogea  wai 
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croirded  with  vidton  to  witness  the  arriyal 
of  Margaret  of  York,  sister  to  our  Edward 
the  Foarth,  Hemoal  was  led  oat  to  be 
executed."  Chasteliain,  a  oontemporary 
and  an  eye-witness  of  this  eaciting  scene, 
informs  as  that  the  criminal  was  ''boand 
on  a  cart  with  cords,  and  dressed  as  richly 
as  if  he  were  goine  to  a  wedding.  Thd 
cart  was  followed  by  a  great  crowd,  and 
numbers  of  women  who,  to  sa^e  his  life, 
besought  and  entreated  that  they  might 
haye  him  in  marriage."  Hemoal  was, 
however,  handed  in  due  conrsa 

In  a  little  Tillage  in  Somerset,  the  follow- 
ing curious  tradition  ia  told  respecting  the 
origm  of  a  well4mown  Druidical  monument 
esBting  there,  and  consisting  of  four 
groups  of  stones,  which,  when  ocmiplete, 
formed  two  circles.  Many  hundred  years 
ago,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  a  newly- 
married  couple^  with  their  relatives  and 
friends,  met  on  the  spot  now  covered  by 
these  ruins  to  celebrate  their  nuptials. 
Here  they  feasted  and  danced  rioht  merrily 
until  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  the  piper  (a  pious  man)  refused  to 
pky  any  longer.  This  was  much  against 
the  wieh  of  the  guests,  and  so  exaspraated 
the  bride,  who  was  fond  of  dancing,  that 
she  swore  with  an  oath  that  she  would  not 
be  bamlked  in  her  enjoyment  by  a  b^arly 
piper,  but  would  find  a  substitute,  u  she 
went  to  the  lower  regions  to  fetch  one. 
She  had  scaroely  uttered  the  words  when  a 
venerable  old  man  with  a  long  beard  made 
his  appeanmoe,  and,  having  listened  to  their 
request,  proflfered  his  services,  which  were 
right  gladly  accepted.  The  old  gentleman, 
who  was  none  other  than  the  arch  fiend 
himself,  having  taken  the  seat  vacated  by 
the  godly  piper,  commenced  playing  a  slow 
and  solemn  air  which,  on  the  guests  remon- 
strating, he  changed  into  one  more  lively 
and  rapid.  The  company  now  began  to 
dance,  but  soon  found  themselves  impelled 
round  the  performer  so  rapidly  and 
mysteriously  that  they  would  all  fain  have 
rated.  Bat  when  they  tried  to  retire, 
they  found  to  their  consternation  that  they 
were  moving  faster  and  faster  round  their 
diaboUeal  musician,  who  had  now  resumed 
bis  original  shape.  Their  cries  for  mercy 
were  unheeded,  untQ  the  first  glimmering 
of  day  warned  the  fiend  that  he  must  de- 
part. With  such  rapidity  had  they  moved 
that  the  gay  and  q[>ortive  assembly  were  now 
reduced  to  a  ghostiy  troop  oi  skeletons. 
'*  I  leave  you,"  said  the  fiend,  "  a  monument 
of  my  power  and  your  wickedness  to  the 
end  of  time."    So  savinK.  he  vanished. 


The  following  incident  c<mnected  with 
marriage  is  so  unusual  that  it  seems  well 
worthy  of  record :  Thomas  Gdce,  first  Earl 
of  LtiiceBter,  married  his  first  wife  on 
October  the  fifth,  1775;  his  son,  the 
present  Earl,  married  his  second  wife  on 
August  the  twenty-sixth,  1875.  There 
was  thus  an  intwval  of  one  hundred  years 
between  the  one  and  the  other  event  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  such  another  inci- 
dent has  occurred— certainly  not  in  the 
Peerage, 

I  must  now  conclude  these  articles  with 
a  short  notice  of  a  horrible  superstition 
which  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
India. 

Formerly  Hindoo  women,  on  the  death 
of  their  husbands,  performed  what  was 
known  as  ''suttee" — uiat  is,  they  immolated 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their 
husbands,  and  so  secured  a  happy  Mitrance 
into  the  region  of  the  blest.  This  barbaric 
custom  was  encouraged  by  the  priests,  and 
was  a  regular  occurrence  until  the  conquest 
of  India  by  the  English,  since  which  time 
only  few  cases  of  suttee  have  taken  place. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  sacrifice  is  con- 
templated, tiie  authorities  step  in  promptly 
and  rescue  the  unfortunate  fanatic  from 
the  untimely  death  which  superstition  and 
priestcraft  prompt  her  to  seek. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  in hisletters  on  ''India 
Revisited,"  says  :  "  Parvati's  Hill  (Poena), 
with  the  renowned  temple  on  its  summit, 
overlooks  the  '  Diamond  Garden.'  A  long 
and  winding  flight  of  spacious  stairs  leads 
up  to  it,  so  gradual  that  mounted  elephants 
can  quite  easily  carry  visitors  or  piimms 
to  the  platform  of  the  goddess.  Half  way 
up  the  ascent  is  seen  a  stone  memorial  of 
a  Sati  (suttee),  with  the  usual  footmarks 
engraved,  which  show  that  a  Hindoo  widow 
here  immolated  herself.  The  bright-eyed 
Brahmin  lad  who  conducts  us  points  to 
the  spot  with  pride,  and  is  astonished  to 
learn,  when  he  speaks  half-regretf ally  of 
the  abolition  oi  this  antique  rite  of  self- 
sacrifice,  that  it  was  never  in  any  way 
common  in  India,  the  instances  of  Sati  not 
amounting  in  any  one  year  to  more  than 
eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  unselfish  and 
perfect  love  which  could  make  a  woman 
forego  life  for  her  husband,  was  never  so 
particularly  common,  that,  even  in  India, 
every  city  furnished  a  EUndoo  Alcestis  once 
or  twice  a  week,  as  seems  occasionally 
supposed. 

"  Here  however,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  place 
where  one  such  great-hearted  wife — be- 
lieving the  Shastras  which  promise  union  in 
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heaven  with  the  dead  man,  and  as  many 
lakhs  of  happy  years  with  him  as  there  are 
hairs  upon  the  widow's  head — ^here  was  the 
spot  where  some  Hirrabaee  or  Gongabaee 
gave  her  gentle  life  to  the  flames,  unde- 
terred by  heaped-up  wood  and  lighted 
torches,  unrestrained  by  the  beauty  of  this 
Deccan  prospect,  which  stretches,  fair  and 
fertile,  to  Sivaji's  distant  fortress  peaka 
It  was  not  very  wrong,  let  us  hope,  to  ky 
a  flower  upon  the  carved  stone  which 
recorded  when  the  Sati,  the  '^  Excellent 
One,"  had  last  set  her  fearless  foot  upon 
this  earth  of  selfish  hearts  and  timid 
belie&  The  words  in  the  "  Hito  Padesa '' 
came  vividly  to  my  mind  : 

When  the  Hindoo  wife,  embracing  tenderlj  her 

husband  dead, 
Mounts  the  funeral  pyre  beside  him,  as  it  were  a 

bridal  bed ; 
Though  his  sins  were  twenty  thousand,  twenty 

thousand  times  o'ertold. 
She  should  bring  his  soul  to  Swarga,  for  that  love 

so  strong  and  bold." 

PASSION  WEEK  IN  VIENNA. 


Why  is  Vienna  called  the  wickedest 
city  in  the  world  f  Did  its  inhabitants, 
in  far-back  ages,  perpetrate  some  deed  of 
unparalleled  atrocity,  or  is  it  to  the  en- 
vious malice  of  enemies  that  it  owes  its 
opprobrious  title  t 

When  I  was  staying  there,  I  often  used  to 
ask  this  question,  for  if  the  name  of  the  city 
had  been  the  gay,  the  hospitable,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  musii^,  I  could  have  understood  it ; 
but  why  the  wicked  f  The  Viennese  them- 
selves do  not  seem  to  know,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  do  not  seem  to  care.  One  of 
them  assured  me,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  there  must  be  in  everything  a 
superlative,  so  in  wickedness  too,  and  why 
should  not  Vienna  bear  the  palm  %  1  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  noticed  no  signs 
of  rampant  wickedness  in  the  Austrian 
capital ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
the  brightest  and  happiest  town  I  had 
ever  seen. 

I  suppose  the  Viennese  do  work  some- 
times, but  where  or  when  I  could  never 
discover.  The  Biug,  an  immense  boule- 
vard which  completely  surrounds  the  city, 
is,  f rom^  early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
filled  with  a  gay,  chattering  crowd — such 
a  crowd,  too,  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  else 
in  Europe.  There  the  Tyrolean  looks  at 
yon,  from  under  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
with  those  large,  dark  eyes  which  seem 
fraught  with  untold  misery.  By  his  side 
may  be  walking  a  Bohemian ;  an  honesty 


steady-going  dtisen  in  reality,  though 
fiction  chooses  to  despoil  him  of  his  vir- 
tues. Judging  by  his  soft,  coobg  dialed^ 
you  might  be  led  to  think  he  was  always 
relating  some  piteous,  heart-breaking  tale; 
even  his  laughter  is  tilled  with  melapchoiy. 
Then  little  knots  of  Hungarian  addiars, 
glittering  in  silver  and  pile  blue,  wander 
up  and  Qown,  taking  the  whole  world  into 
their  confidence  as  their  shrill  voices  ring 
through  the  air ;  whilst  Greeks  and  Croats, 
Transylvanians  and  Bosnians,  all  in  native 
dress,  with  those  subtle  touches  of  brilliant 
colouring  which  Eastern  nations  seem 
intuitively  to  know  when  and  how  to  nse, 
lounse  about  in  picturesque  groups,  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  talJ^  g^^J 
building  around. 

Life  in  Vienna  is  as  brilliant  and  varied 
as  the  dress  of  its  natives.  One  amnae 
ment  follows  another  with  a  never-ending 
rapidity.  Nor  is  pleasure-huntine  con- 
fined to  one  class  or  age ;  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  throw  themselves  into  it 
with  a  hearty  vigour  which  is  moat  delight- 
ful; the  very  babies  in  the  street,  as  if 
moved  by  some  oommon  impulse,  danoeaU 
day. 

I  once  happened  to  be  in  Vienna  in 
February,  and,  as  Easter  fell  early  that 
year,  remembering  that  I  was  in  a  Bomaa 
Catholic  country,  I  was  prepared  to  find 
that  the  whirl  of  gaiety,  in  which  we  were 
living,  would  be  brought  to  a  stand-still  by 
Lent  But,  to  my  surprise,  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  balls,  tiieatricals,  coneerla^ 
and  every  form  of  amusement  were  more 
numerous  and  brilliant  than  ever.  The 
Sunday  before  Easter  Day  was  a  kind  oi 
gala  at  the  opera,  and  up  to  that  time 
there  had  been  no  break  in  the  roah  of 
dissipation.  That  night,  however,  whxm. 
we  were  going  to  bed,  I  noticed  a  strange^ 
wistful  look  in  the  face  of  my  hostess,  for 
which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account;  and  the 
next  morning  when  I  came  down  to  break- 
fast, I  saw  a  change  so  startling  that^  for  a 
moment,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyea 
My  hostess,  whom  I  had  never  known  to 
appear  before  eleven,  was  at  the  head  of 
her  table,  punctual  to  the  moment  for  the 
nine  o'clock  breakfast.  But  was  it  resUj 
shet  Where  were  the  thousand  Uttto 
curls,  Mids  of  ribbon,  flutters  of  laoe,  with 
which  she  was  wont  to  be  adorned !  Shs^ 
the  most  fashionable  and  elegant  of  ladiea, 
appeared  to  have  undergone  some  strange 
tran&f(»mation ;  for,  sittmg  there,  she  was 
for  all  the  world  like  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
some   convent      Her   hafr  was   plainlj 
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braahed  behind  her  eara  without  a  sign 
of  ripple  or  cud;  a  black  dress,  of  the 
sunpleet  description,  hong  stnught  to  her 
feet;  chains,  earrings,  brooches,  had  all 
yanished  ;  a  linen  coUar  and  a  huge  chaplet 
were  the  ooly  attempts  at  ornamentation. 
The  yery  expression  of  her  &ce^  too,  was 
changed.   A  sort  of  pretematoral  solemnity 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  descended  upon 
her.    Nor  was  it  upon  her  alone :  her  hus- 
band, aldiough  the  alterations  in  his  dress 
were  necessity  less  apparent,  had   un- 
doubtedly undergone  some  subtle  change 
since  the  previous  night     Nay,  the  very 
servants  were  metamorphosed,  and  moved 
about  in  silent  gloom,  as  if  some  awful 
fate  either  had  overtaken  them,  or  were 
just  on  the  point  of  doing  so.    There  was 
a  lack  of  f  (M)d,  too,  on  the  table ;  all  the 
tempting  little  French  dishes  were  gone, 
and  in  their  place  was  a  loaf  of  bread.     I 
could  not  imagine  what  it  all  meant,  but,  as 
my  friends  said  nothing,  I  felt  it  would  be 
indelicate  to  intrude  upon  their  sorrow.  At 
length,  feeling  the  silence  too  oppressive 
to  be  endured,  I  enquired  if  we  were  going 
to  the  theatre  that  night    If  I  had  en- 
quired whether  we  were  goine  to  commit 
murder,  they  could  not  have  looked  more 
horror-stricken. 

'*0h,  no;  how  could  we!"  they  both 
ezdaimed. 

More  mystified  than  ever,  I  looked  from 
one  to  Uie  other,  and,  in  sheer  despair, 
asked,  •*  Why  not  I " 

"^  We  never  indulge  in  worldly  frivolities 
during  Passion  Week,"  was  the  reply,  given 
in  a  compassionately  reproachful  tone,  such 
as  I  can  imagine  Miss  Ophelia  might  have 
used  when  remonstrating  with  Topsy. 

My  friends  spoke  the  truth.  "  Indulge 
in  worldly  frivolities  T'  I  should  think 
not  Indulgence  of  any  kind  would  be  the 
last  thing  to  be  associated  in  my  mind  with 
the  week  tiiat  followed. 

But,  as  I  soon  discovered,  the  whole  of 
the  Viennese,  as  well  as  ourselves,  had 
dianged  their  manner  of  life.  Not  a  visitor 
i^proached  the  house;  if,  in  the  street, 
you  saw  anyone  whom  you  knew,  he  or 
she  hurried  past  without  a  word,  evidently 
b^t  upon  some  errand  of  charity.  Every- 
one had  cast  aside  feathers  and  plumes, 
and  flitted  about  in  mourning  garments, 
with  a  penitential  expression  of  face^ 
Oearly  the  Viennese  held  with  the  text, 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might;"  for  I  noticed  that 
those  who  had  valsed  most  vigorously  were 
the  most  dilisent  in  their  devotions.     In 


fact,  it  was  as  if  some  vast  revival  of 
religious  fervour  had  suddenly  seized  the 
whole  population.  Involuntarily  I  thought 
of  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  Savo- 
narola, so  completely  did  the  people  seem 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  an  all-powerfol 
emotion. 

In  other  days  I  had  spent  hours  wander- 
ing about  in  the  fine  old  Cathedral  and  the 
innumerable  churches  of  which  Vienna 
boasts,  and  it  was  a  rare  chance  if  I  had 
not  found  them  empty  On  Sundays,  even, 
you  might  often  have  counted  the  congre- 
gation on  your  fingers ;  but  now  all  that 
was  changed.  Every  church  was  crowded. 
Service  succeeded  service  without  intermis- 
sion, and  yet  there  never  seemed  to  be 
enough.  Not  only  was  the  Cathedral  all 
day,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night, 

Eacked  with  people  as  dosely  as  it  would 
old,  but  a  crowd  surrounded  the  door, 
waiting  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  were 
inside. 

Numbers  of  Father  Confessors  were  sent 
up  from  the  country,  but  even  then  the 
supply  was  far  from  equalling  the  demand. 
People,  who  for  months  before  had  never 
entered  a  church,  must  now  confess  every 
day.  It  was  an  hour  of  triumph  for  the 
priests,  and  they  used  it  to  the  full.  Some 
of  the  sermons  I  heard  at  that  time  were 
perfect  masterpieces  of  fierce  invective. 
One  of  the  preachers — a  Trappist,  I  think 
— a  tiedl,  gaunt,  haggard  man,  with  shaggy, 
grey  locks  and  wild  looking  eyes,  might 
nave  been  an  Elijah  addressing  Jezebel's 
Court,  with  such  unflinching  boldness  did 
he  hurl  reproaches  at  his  hearers.  And 
they  literally  grovelled  before  him.  Cour- 
tiers, Ministers,  officers,  the  greatest  aristo- 
crats in  the  world,  hung  upon  his  words  as 
if  he  had  been  a  gCKl;  and  the  more 
roughly  he  treated  them,  the  more  popular 
he  became. 

For  the  beggars  this  was  of  course  a  time 
of  rich  harvest;  they  had  only  to  sit  still, 
and  coins,  for  which  they  scarcely  deigned 
to  thank  the  giver,  were  hurled  down  upon 
them.  The  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  lame 
were  hunted  up  and  loaded  with  gifts.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  completely  thejse 
people  fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  affair, 
and  acted  up  to  their  parts.  Everything 
was  inverted — ^it  was  the  beggars  who 
kindly  condescended  to  accept  what  was 
given,  whilst  the  rich  were  properly  grate- 
ful for  being  allowed  to  give. 

The  Court  takes  the  lead  in  all  these 
demonstrations  of  piety.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Empress  on  Holy  Thursday  kneel 
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down,  and  whilst  the  former  waehes  tiie 
feet  of  twelve  old  men,  the  latter  renders 
the  same  service  to  twelve  old  women.  Of 
course,  after  that,  the  conrtiers  feel  that 
no  work  can  be  lowly  and  humiliating 
enough. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  mo3t  YienBeee 
present  a  rather  ghastly  spectacle.  Fasting 
with  them,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  is  no 
empty  form ;  they  go  in  for  that,  as  for 
everything  else,  with  all  their  hearts  and 
souls.  The  mcnre  frivolous  they  have  been 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  more  they  are 
bent  upon  enduring  unparalleled  torture 
during  this  week.  Not  only  is  the  food 
provided  simple,  and  indeed  almost  coarse 
as  to  quality,  but  it  is  strictly  limited  as  to 
quantity ;  ike  result  being  that,  in  a  few 
days,  the  more  delicate  among  the  Viennese 
are  in  a  state  of  prostration.  We  all  know 
the  piteous  looks  of  the  poor-— of  those  who 
in  their  lives  have  scarcely  known  what  it 
was  to  have  sufficient  food — but  this  ex- 
pression is  quite  different  from  that  of 
people  who,  after  revelling  in  every  luxury, 
suddenly  begin  to  practise  austerities. 
These  seem  to  go  down  at  once,  physically 
and  mentally — spiritually,  of  course,  they 
are  supposed  to  develope  unheard-of 
stosngth — their  flesh  hangs  upon  them 
looselv,  and  their  eyes  become  almost 
wolfish  in  their  eager  brightness.  It  is 
quite  painful  to  see  some  of  them. 

From  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
nighty  fasting,  penances,  and  austerities  of 
every  kind,  went  on  steadUy  increasing  in 
severity.  At  first,  I  had  looked  on  with 
wonder  at  the  power  of  endurance  of  this 
pleasure-loving  race ;  but  soon  my  wonder 
had  changed  to  fear,  as  I  did  not  see  what 
was  going  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  un- 
wholesome excitement.  However,  my 
anxiety  was  groundless ;  for,  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning,  I  was  greeted  by  another 
change,  which,  though  scarcely  less  startling 
than  the  first,  set  my  mind  at  rest. 

Curls,  ribbons,  laces,  and  all  the  rest 
(tf  it  had  reappeared  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  vanished ;  once  more,  the  table 
was  groaning  beneath  its  weight  of  dainty 
luxuries ;  once  more,  merry  laughter  and 
gay  nonsense  were  ringing  through  the 
air;  for  the  Viennese,  with  light  hearts 
and  consciences  at  rest,  were  renewing  their 
old  frivolous  life. 

The  one  short  week,  into  which  they 
had  striven  so  valiantly  to  force  a  year's 
devotion,  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  with 
it  the  triumph  of  the  priests,  the  harvest  of 
the  beggars :  the  churches  having  assumed 


their  wonted  momftal  air,  stood  empty,  and 
so  would  stand  nntQ  the  wheel  of  time 
again  brought  round  the  sacred  week 

At  every  torn  in  tiie  old  KaiaerMi 
3rou  come  across  reminiscenees  <rf  tihe  past 
Vienna  has  been  besieged  times  witW 
number :  twice  it  was  captured  hj  Ab 
Turks;  twice  by^tiie  French;  perhaps  it  li 
the  memory  of  this  disgrace  that  makeioM 
St.  Stephen's  and  t^  Burg  (wiiere  th 
Emperor  live»)  frown  down  upon  ns  » 
gloomily.  In  the  comer  of  the  sqam 
m  which  the  Cathedral  stands,  tiiaaii 
still  to  be  seen  a  grim  memorial  of  a  qnainl 
old  custom.  Wedged  in  between  two 
handsome  modem  riiops,  is  the  tnink  of 
an  enormous  tree — ''  der  eisene  hnm,"  tb 
iron  tree,  as  it  is  called — into  wUeh  tium- 
sands  and  thousands  of  naih  hate  bees 
driven ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  not  a  monel 
of  wood  is  to  be  seen.  It  appears  that,  in 
medisBval  days,  it  was  the  cmtom  when 
any  son  of  Vienna  was  leaving  his  mlam 
town,  for  him  to  go,  acoompamed  bjUi 
friends  and  relations,  and  drm  a  naQmto 
the  '*  eisene  Baum."  If  the  trsrdler  offf 
came  back,  his  first  visit  was  to  the  tree, 
when  he  commemorated  his  safe  retain  I17 
driving  a  second  nail  hy  ttie  side  of  the 
first. 

London  may  be  proud  of  its  Park,  Fun 
of  its  Bois,  Berlin  of  Unter  dea  Undo, 
but  not  one  of  these  can  compare  lidi 
Vienna's  Prater.  It  is  impoe&ible  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  beaatifnl  An 
some  parts  of  this  much  loved  resort  of 
the  Viennese. 

The  Prater  begins  close  to  the  town; 
but  at  first,  it  w  merely  a  weU-trimmed 
garden,  with  itinerant  musicians,  prettj 
casinos,  tiny  cofiee-houses,  comfortable 
chairs  and  benches — ^in  a  word,  anothff 
Champs  Elys6es.  But  as  you  make  your 
way  up  the  broad  road,  you  soon  feaw 
behind  you  all  these  signs  of  co^o^J 
civilisation,  and  find  yourself  in  perfaipi 
t^e  noblest  avenue  in  Europe.  It  stretdiei 
for  miles ;  on  either  side  are  tall  lime  trees 
and  stately  chestnuts,  which  have  stood 
there  for  centuries.  This  is  the  main  drir^ 
which  is  always  thronged  with  carriagei; 
but  shady  walks  and  winding  paths  branch 
off  at  the  sides,  for  such  as  wish  to  eacapo 
the  crowd.  As  jou  go  farther  and  farther 
from  tiie  city,  the  avenue  becomea  mow 
narrow,  less  even  and  well  kept;  then  ft 
ceases  to  be  an  avenue  at  all,  and  tnrni 
into  narrow  lanes'  which  lead  you  for  nmej 
through  wild  forest  lands,  remote  from  au 
signs  of  human  haUtation. 
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On  the  first  of  May  m  the  Pimter-Feat, 
when  all  Yieniiay  with  one  acoordi  tarns 
oat  for  merry-making.  At  twelve  o'olook 
the  EmpresSi  in  an  open  oarriage  drawn  by 
liz  horsesy  starts  from  the  fiorg  at  the 
heed  of  a  grand  procession.  After  her 
come  the  Ooart,  diplomatuts,  nobles, 
snd  oitizensy  all  fai  their  smartest  srray. 
Bat  the  procession  does  not  end  here,  for 
Yiennai  city  of  the  Hapsbargs  Aoagh- 
it  be,  is  at  heart  democratic;  therefore 
everyone  who  for  this  occasion  can  beg, 
bwrow,  or  steal  carriage,  cart^  or  whed- 
bsnow,  joins  the  Emprws's  corti^.  Fish- 
mongers sod  greengrocers,  laandiesses  and 
applewomen,  all  are  there,  happy  as  the  day 
is  long,  like  one  great  family,  and,  for  the 
nonce,  sll  men — and  women  too — ere  eqaaL 
The  procession,  often  two  or  three  miles 
long,  passes  throagh  the  town  to  the  Prater, 
ap  the  right  side  of  Uie  broad  avenae  and 
down  the  left,  the  Empress,  whose  beauty 
time  cannot  dim,  always  leading  the  way. 
Grandmother  thoogh  she  be,  she  is  sllffht 
and  upright  as  a  girl,  whilst  with  her 
glonoos  eyes  and  p^ect  featores,  she 
rivals  the  fairest  yoong  debutante  in 
lovelinesa 

The  smallest  little  street  orchin  in 
Vienna  knows  the  story  of  this  Empress, 
the  beaatifal  ElizabetL  Nearly  half  a 
centory  ago,  the  Hersog  in  Baiem  (for  such 
was  his  tiUe)  was  informed  that  for  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  angost  destiny  of 
Empress  of  Aoatria  and  Qaeen  of  Hangary 
was  reserved.  Now  money  was  scarce  in 
the  docal  palace,  but  the  whole  family  felt 
that,  at  any  sacrifice,  the  little  Dachess 
most  be  fitted  fur  her  fatore  greatness. 
The  Emperor  was  in  no  harry  to  marry; 
so,  for  years,  half  the  Income  of  the  Dake 
was  devoted  to  the  edacatbn  of  his  eldest 
danghter.  At  length,  jast  when  teachers 
and  professors  were  united  in  declaring 
ibai  their  duty  was  accomplished — for  their 
eha^e  was  perfection — the  Emperor  came 
down  to  the  little  Oastle  at  Tegemaee,  to 
Tistt  his  betrothed,  of  whose  perfections 
he  had  heard  such  rumours.  But,  alas  1 
for  the  pbms  of  mice  and  men  1  The 
Emperor  was  but  three-and-twenty ;  and, 
ontoached  by  the  stately  beauty  and  queen- 
like hearing  of  his  destined  bride,  he  fell 
madly  in  love  with  her  younger  sister 
Elisabeth,  the  family  Oinderella,  who^  like 
a  littie  savage,  had  passed  her  days  scour- 
ing the  country-side  with  her  brothers, 
whilst  her  sister  had  been  trained  to 
courtiy  waya  The  Emperor,  in  spite  of  all 
areuments.  nravers.  and  entreaties,  insisted 


upon  marrying  the  one  whom  he  loved; 
and  thus  Elizabeth,  upon  whom  no 
thought  or  care  had  been  bestowed,  who 
knew  no  more  of  courtly  forms  and 
etiquette  than  many  a  peasant  girl,  became 
Empress-Qaeen ;  whilst  her  accomplished 
sister,  the  unfortunate  Caroline,  married 
the  King  of  Naples,  who  in  a  few  short 
years  was  driven  from  his  throne. 


AMERICAN  TOBNADOES. 


i^UBLio  attention  has  been,  of  late,  so 
repeatedly  directed  to  quakings  of  the 
esfth,  that  twistings  and  twirlings  of  the 
air,^  after  receiving  passing  notice,  have 
almost  fallen  into  oblivion,  a  state  of  things 
which,  however,  can  only  be  temporary. 
As  they  have  already  occurred,  so  they  will 
recur  again,  as  long  as  the  same  causes  and 
conditions  exist  in  ocean,  earth,  and  air ; 
and  thefar  effects  and  ravages  are  too 
singular  and  serious  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
remrd  them  with  indiffnnence. 

The  strange  phenomena  attending  theee 
atmospheric  commotions,  and  the  diverse 
opinions  entertained  respecting  their 
origin,  have  Induced  M.  Faye,  the  eminent 
French  astronomer,  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  tornadoes,  amounting  to  the 
unlucky  number  of  thirteen,  which  rushed 
over  certain  regions  of  Ncnrth  America  on 
the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of  May, 
1879.  The  result  of  his  investigations,  and 
the  conclusions  they  suggest,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lucid  "Notice  Scientifique"  in 
last  year's  number  of  the  "Annuaire  of 
the  Bareau  des  Longitudes,"  a  few  of 
whose  statements  and  convincing  argu- 
ments we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  here. 

Whv  should  tornadoes  be  fiercer  and 
more  formidable  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else  %  That  is  one  of  the  first 
questions  to  suggest  itself.  Four  hundred 
and  rixty-seven  destructive  tornadoes  have 
been  recorded  there  between  1875  and 
1881.  The  ruin  they  have  caused  naturally 
gives  to  meteorological  questions  in  America 
an  importance,  which  is  far  from  being 
feU  to  ^e  same  degree  on  the  European 
continent. 

By  its  situation  on  the  globe,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  first  crossed 
by  the  tempests  which  have  afterwards  to 
traverse  the  Atlantic  before  reaching  us. 
The  United  States  are  therefore  the  place 
where  their  direction  and  velocity  ought 
to  be  studied.  It  is  from  the  United 
States  that  their  comine  is  announced  to 
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US  several  days  before  their  arrival — a 
considerable  sex  vice  which  we  cannot  re- 
ciprocate, because  no  tempest  ever  tra- 
velled, nor  ever  will  trave],  in  the  opposite 
direction,  by  starting  from  Earopo  and 
reaching  America. 

Two  opposite  and  contradictory  theories 
exist  respecting  the  violent  commotions 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  are  known  to  as 
by  the  name  of  tornadoes. 

One  of  these  theories — which  corre- 
sponds to  the  popular  belief  that  water- 
spouts pump  up  water  from  the  sea — 
attributes  their  cause  to  vast  currents  of 
heated  air  rushing  upwards  from  the 
ground  towards  the  clouds.  The  other 
theory  assigns  the  cause  of  tornadoes 
to  aerial  whirlpools  and  eddies,  whrch, 
originating  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  stretch  downwards  till  they 
reach  the  soil  The  first  theory  is  sup- 
ported in  America  by  the  authority  of 
Franklin  and  other  great  names;  the 
second  is  the  one  which  M.  Faye  maintains 
to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  which,  we  may  say,  he  has 
fully  proved. 

First  lot  us  take  the  doctrine  of  '*  aspi- 
ration "  by  tornadoes,  or  of  their  sucking 
or  drawing  upwards  things  lying  on  the 
ground.  This  theory  supposes  a  lower 
stratum  of  warm^  moist  air  to  be  rising  in 
the  atmosphere.  While  so  mounting,  it 
expands,  cools,  and  abandons  a  part  of  its 
moisture,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  cloud. 
It  then  again  becomes  warmer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  con- 
densation of  its  vapour.  Being  therefore 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  medium,  it 
will  continue  to  mount.  On  reachlDg  a 
higher  region  where  the  air  is  rarer,  it  will 
again  dilate  and  afterwards  cool,  thereby 
giving  up  another  portion  of  its  moisture ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  process  is  repeated  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere. 

According  to  Mr.  Espy,  the  inventor  of 
this  theory,  the  ascending  column  of  air 
would  cause  a  sucking  or  draught  at  its 
foot,  much  as  happens  in  a  chimney  at  the 
base  of  which  a  fire  is  always  ourning. 
But  here  we  fail  to  discover  any  reason 
either  why  the  ascending  column  of  air 
should  move  onwards  in  one  direction  or 
another,  or  why  the  said  column  of  air 
should  rapidly  revolve  or  spin  from  rjght 
to  left.  Nevertheless,  these  are  two  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  tornadoes. 

Now  what  constitutes  a  tempest  is  pre- 
cisely the  violence  of  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  air.    If  a  ship,  driven  by  a 


cyclone,  runs  before  the  wind,  every  nmvi- 
gator  knows  that,  carried  away  by  the 
rotatory  impulse,  it  will  successively  ex- 
perience winds  blowing  from  every  pomt 
of  the  compass.  It  will  even  perfomi 
several  revolutions  round  i^e  centre  of  the 
hurricane.  Famous  instances  of  this  fact 
might  be  quoted ;  but  our  aspiratcny 
theorists  will  not  allow  it  The  ship,  they 
say,  will  be  driven  to  the  centre,  namely, 
into  the  region  of  central  calm,  and  will 
there  remain.  Equally  unexplained  ii  the 
rapid  movement  of  translation,  or  motion 
onwards,  by  which  every  cyclone  and  erery 
tornado  is  propelled,  rivalling  the  pace  of 
the  fastest  express  train. 

Now,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  a  theo- 
retical error  may  have  serious  conKquencee. 
It  was  not  by  meteorologists  that  the  lawB 
of  cyclones  were  found  out  They  were 
discovered  experimentally,  independent  of 
any  hypothesis,  by  navigators.  Thqr 
especiidly  establish  the  rule  that  in 
cyclones  the  movement  of  the  air  Is 
sensibly  circular ;  whence  comes  preciseb' 
the  very  name  of  "  cyclone."  Oar  ^*  whid- 
wind"  expresses  the  same  idea;  and  on 
this  circularity  are  based  the  roles  for 
handling  a  ship  in  case  of  tempest 

Evidently  it  will  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  working  of  a  ship  whether  it  be 
commanded  by  a  meteorologist  or  a  saik^ 
It  was  to  avoid  such  dangers  that  M.  Faye 
undertook,  in  1875,  to  explain  to  the 
world  the  true  Law  of  Storms,*  and  he  has 
since  then  studied  the  tornadoes  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  traces  of  the 
wind's  action  were  there  inscribed,  not  on 
a  ship's  log-book,  but  on  the  soil,  by  the 
wrecks  of  houses,  of  trees  laid  proatrate,  of 
walls  and  fences  thrown  down.  In  tbeae 
cases  doubt  is  not  possible ;  material  proofs 
refute  meteorological  theories. 

The  doctrine  supported  by  M.  Faye 
identifies  cyclones  and  tornadoes,  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view.  Both  reeotve 
themselves  into  a  purelyrotatory movementi 
propagated  from  the  top  downwards,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  the  spirals  of  the 
tornado,  much  more  proportionally  con- 
tracted than  those  of  cyclones,  when  in 
contact  with  the  eronna,  revolve  with  a 
rapidity  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
violent  storms.  In  fact,  the  gyrations  of 
a  tornado  at  its  lower  portion  attain,  or 
even  surpass,  half  the  initial  velocity  of  a 
musket-balL     It  is  manifest  that  a  gigantic 


♦  See  "Storm  Laws,"  AtL  thb  Ykab  Roithd, 
New  Series,  voL  xiv. ,  p.  246. 
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lereir,  though  coiuisting  of  no  more  solid 
substance  than  air,  spinning  roand  at  such 
a  rate,  cannot  fail  to  commit  incalculable 
damage. 

A  cyclone  embraces  a  yast  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  within  the  drcait  of  its  in- 
flaence;  a  tornado's  effects  are  restricted 
within  quite  narrow  limits  on  each  side  of 
its  onward  progress,  although  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  its  course  the  tornado 
may  continue  its  devastations  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  contact  with,  or  touches,  the 
earth.  If  it  hangs  in  mid  air  without 
reaching  or  brushing  along  the  earth,  no 
disastrous  effects  are  produced.  A  cyclone 
is  a  giant  of  enormous  power,  who  may 
break  up  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
into  several  tornadoes.  A  tornado,  compara- 
tively a  dwarf, is  endowed,  nevertheless, with 
incredibly  concentrated  violence  and  fury. 

It  IB  useless  for  theorists  to  maintain  that 
tornadoes  are  ascending  currents  which 
mount  from  the  ground  to  the  clouds. 
Eye-witnesses  on  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  of  May,  who  were  present  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tornadoes,  one  and 
all  saw  them  descend  from  the  clouds. 
Mr.  Eddleblute,  for  instance,  first  noticed 
the  Stockdale  tornado  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  shred  of  a  cloud,  like  a  rope  hang- 
ing down  from  the  sky.  Soon  it  began  to 
descend,  reaching  the  ground  sixty  rods  to 
the  south-west  of  his  house,  stripping 
masses  of  turf  from  the  meadow,  and  crus  h- 
ing  rails  over  an  extent  of  thirty  feet  i  n 
bieadth.  Beyond  this  circle  of  thirty  feet 
no  harm  was  done,  nor  was  any  violent 
gust  of  wind  felt  Half-an-hour  after- 
wards, Mr.  Condray  perceived  it  rising  and 
falling  alternately.  It  was  then  passing 
over  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land. 
Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  it 
furiously  attacked  the  tops  of  trees,  but 
did  not  yet  touch  the  ground.  Shortly 
afterwurds,  it  fell  upon  Mr.  Condray 's 
house  and  partially  destroyed  it 

The  Delphos  tornado  also  began  with 
numerous  Httle  waterspouts  dangling,  like 
to  many  whip-thongs,  ttom  the  clouds,  sub- 
sequently uniting  in  one  single  whirlwind, 
wmch  performed  a  portion  of  its  course 
with  its  lower  extremity  still  up  in  the  air. 
It  reached  the  woods  fnnging  Saline  River, 
Ottawa,  bat  only  spent  its  force  on  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  merely  stripping  off  their 
leaves.  It  thus  passed  over  several  houses 
without  touching  them.  At  last,  between 
Saline  Biver  and  Salt  Creek,  it  reached 
the  ground,  destroying  Mr.  Disney's  house 
and  doinflr  other  damaffe. 


About  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  the  inhabitants  of  Wake- 
field remarked  in  the  south-west  a  Uireat- 
ening  cloud  like  an  elephant's  trunk.  For 
a  while,  its  extremity  remained  above  the 
ground,  but  reached  it  on  the  elevated 
pbdn,  close  to  Wakefield.  At  Waterville 
the  tornado  began,  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams  of  clouds,  by  an  arm  or  pro- 
tuberance of  the  thickness  of  a  tun  de- 
scending to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
ground,  then  rising  and  descending  again 
alternately.  But  it  did  not  touch  the 
ground  till  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Blue 
River,  where  it  destroyed  Mr.  Sawyer's 
house.  After  passing  the  Big  Blue  River, 
it  rose  and  remained  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation in  the  air,  continuiog  its  course  to 
the  north-east  as  far  as  Elm  Creek,  where 
it  disappeared — doubtless  in  the  clouds,  for 
no  more  was  heard  of  it 

The  same  happened  with  the  Lincoln 
County  tornado  ;  the  same  with  the 
Barnard  tornado,  whose  ravages  were  so 
terrible,  and  which  also  rose  in  the  air  at 
the  close  of  its  devastations.  Moreover, 
almost  all  tornadoes,  in  the  course  of  their 
destructive  effects,  dance  or  rise  and  fall 
vertically.  They  mount  and  travel  on- 
wai'ds  without  their  lower  extremity 
touching  the  ground,  then  sink  down 
again,  repeatiug  the  movement  several 
times.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when 
they  cease  to  touch  the  earth,  their  action 
on  the  soil,  their  ravages,  also  entirely 
cease,  but  recommence  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tornado  is  low  enough  to 
reach  the  tops  of  trees  or  roofs  of  houses, 
and  eapecially  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  Besides  which,  all  tor- 
nadoes, so  long  as  they  have  their  lower 
extremity  in  the  air,  are  invariably  closed 
below,  resembling  a  sack  suspended  by  the 
upper  opening,  and  with  a  stone  or  small 
weight  at  the  bottom. 

All  the  American  tornadoes,  great  or 
small,  in  full  action  or  at  their  outset, 
while  they  still  hang  from  the  clouds 
without  reaching  the  ground,  were  de- 
scribed by  witnesses  on  the  spot  as  funnel- 
shaped  or  elephant's-trunk-shaped  clouds. 
They  have  a  geometrical  figure.  Their 
outer  service  is  one  of  revolution.  As  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  powerful  gyrations 
are  occurring  inside  that  surface,  it  follows 
that  those  gyrations  are  geometrically 
circular,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  are  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  theory  of 
gyratory  movements. 

Everv  spectator  of  a  tornado  believM 
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that  what  he  beholds  is  a  portion  of  the 
upper  clouds  drawn  down  towards  the 
ground.  The  air  inside  it  must,  therefore, 
be  cold,  smce  it  condenses  the  moisture  of 
the  air  down  to  our  level.  But  the  air 
outside  the  tcnmado  is  hot  and  moist,  whilst 
persons  directly  struck  by  the  tornado  have 
felt,  after  the  intense  heat  developed  at  the 
moment  of  the  shock,  an  almost  intolerable 
sensation  of  cold.  The  fact  is  completely 
explained  by  supposing  this  glacial  air  to 
proceed  from  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  drawn  down  by  the  revolution 
of  a  descending  vortex,  exactly  like  the 
downward  suction  of  a  whirlpool  in 
water. 

''Omnia  bona  desuper,"  ''all  good 
thiDgs  come  from  on  high" — Bewicke's 
motto  to  his  charming  woodcut  of  a  deer 
drinking  at  a  waterfall,  is  doubtless  true  of 
matters  in  general ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  some  bad  things,  tornadoes  included, 
also  come  to  us  from  above. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  a  tornado — 
which  has  been  reproduced  and  fixed  by 
instantaneous  photography,  and  which  is 
never  seen  except  when  the  tornado  is 
acting  on  the  ground  or  on  the  water — is 
the  formation  of  what  M.  Faye  calls  the 
"buisson,"  or  bush,  namely  the  cloud  of 
dust,  leaves,  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  or 
foam,  which  is  raised  at  its  foot.  All  the 
sketches  and  drawings  by  sailors  and 
travellers  give  it  The  whirlwind,  beating 
and  ploughing  the  earth  circularly  with 
prodigious  force,  raises  outside  and  around 
itself  clouds  of  froth  and  spray,  or  of  dust 
and  light  bits  of  broken  materials  which, 
at  a  distance,  looks  like  a  thicket  of  copse- 
wood. 

Do  tornadoes  pull  up  trees )  They  break 
or  throw  them  down,  but  do  not  pull  or 
pump  them  up.  If  they  did,  the  trees  so 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  would  be  carried 
off  vertically,  in  an  upright  position.  Once 
out  of  the  circle  of  action,  they  would  fall 
to  the  ground  in  any  chance  direction. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs. 

Do  tornadoes  suck  the  roofs  off  houses  1 
Not  more  than  they  pull  up  trees  by  the 
roots.  A  roof,  struck  by  a  violent  hori- 
zontal wind,  is  lifted  and  carried  away. 
By  its  very  form,  it  will  play  the  part  of 
a  boy's  kite,  which  will  cause  it  to  rise  to  a 
considerable  altitude.  To  an  observer 
placed  on  the  line  of  its  course,  it  will 
appear  to  mount  vertically.  The  same 
will  happen  to  the  sail  of  a  ship  carried 
away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

A  curious  property  of  whirlpools  in  Adds 


which  revolve  round  a  vertical  axis^  like 
those  we  see  in  the  eddies  of  fast-mmuiiff 
streams,  is  to  subdivide  into  severil 
smaller  whirls,  whenever  the  motkm  of 
whirling  slackens.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  that  motion  increases  in  force  and 
rapidity,  the  smaller  whirlpools  merge 
into  one  of  greater  power  and  magnitude. 
M.  Faye  was  so  struck  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  gyratory  motion  subdivides  and 
is  resolved  into  other  small  gyratioiiB, 
resembling  the  manner  in  which  the  inferior 
living  creatures  are  multiplied  by  "seg- 
mentations," that  he  has  borrowed  from 
natural  history  the  term,  which  seems  to  be 
accepted  in  meteorology.  Almost  all  die 
tornadoes  of  the  twenty-ninth  oi  Alay  pre- 
sented phenomena  of  segmentation.  Some 
divided  into  two  or  more ;  others,  as  the  ten 
little  tornadoes  that  hung  down  from  the 
same  cloud,  combined  their  whirlingmotioiis 
into  one. 

It  is  certain  that  no  part  of  the  habitable 
world  is  more  frequently  devastated  by  tcr- 
nadoes  than  the  United  States;  and,  <m 
that  extensive  territory,  some  regions  ars 
more  exposed  to  their  rav^ies  than  others. 
Evidently,  this  state  of  thIngB  depends  cm 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  county, 
and  the  configuration  of  its  soil  A  greit 
part  of  the  United  States  ia  very  easily 
accessible  to  the  hot  winds  of  theGkdi, 
which  spread  at  their  ease  over  the  vast 
spaces  Ij/ing  between  the  CordiUetas  of  the 
west,  and  the  more  or  less  monntainoai 
States  of  the  east.  The  combination  of 
these  circumstances  is  particularly  &voai- 
able  to  the  formation  of  tornadoes,  ano- 
ciated  with  hailstorms  or  showers  of  nio, 
whose  regular  gyrations  do  not  reach  tbe 
ground. 

The  difference,  in  this  respecti  b^weea 
Europe  and  the  United  States  is  perfectly 
comprehensible.  We  receive  tiie  majori^ 
of  American  cyclones,  but  they  reach  us 
weakened,  broken,  and  with  a  partial  loss 
of  cirrus  cloud.  Our  soil  is  less  uniform 
in  level,  and  the  hot|  moist  winds  of  the 
lower  strata  have  greater  difficulty  in 
spreading  over  vast  areas  at  once. 

Europe  may  now  and  again  have  ito 
tornadoes,  like  that  of  Monville-Malanney, 
in  France,  but  they  are  less  nnmerouB,  less 
extended,  and  less  fearful  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Even  in  America,  the  distriets  lying  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  the  grand  chains  of 
which  the  Bocky  Mountuns  form  port, 
appear  to  be  exempt  from  this  teixihle 
and  destructive  scourge. 
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COMPENSATION. 

0ns  woman,  in  fun  and  Tel^eti ; 

Another,  in  iqaalid  rags : 
One.  rolled  by  in  her  stately  caniage ; 

The  other,  stood  on  the  nags. 

One  woman,  alone  in  her  oairiage; 

By  the  other,  a  little  child, 
Who,  watching  the  prancing  horses, 

Looked  up  in  her  face,  and  smiled. 

She  stooped  to  her  boy  and  kissed  hhn. 
And  gave  him  a  hoarded  crust ; 

The  other  had  just  left  costly  blooms 
Where  her  one  son  lay  in  dust. 

One,  back  to  her  darkened  mansion. 
Wealth  cannot  hold  death  at  bay ! 

One,  back  to  the  hut  where  labour 
Brought  bread  for  the  coming  day. 

Ferhape,  as  over  the  sands  of  life. 
Time's  great  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 

More  fates  among  us  are  equal 
Than  their  outward  seeming  shows. 


A  LOIfG  RECKONING. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PART& 


PART  UI. 


North  Cannock  was  abont  the  last  pit  I 
should  have  picked  out  to  work  id,  if  I  had 
had  any  choice  in  the  matter.  The  water 
diipped  and  oozed  from  eyery  bit  of  rock, 
and  ky  in  pools,  or  ran  in  little  streams 
along  the  gangways.  There  was  a  white 
growth,  betwixt  mildew  and  toadstools, 
along  the  sidea  of  the  passages;  the  air 
was  heayy,  and  the  ground  was  slippery 
and  greasy  nnder  your  feet  Altogether  it 
was  the  worst  pit  I  ever  worked  in,  and  I 
meant  to  get  my  bnsiness  with  Dandy  over 
as  quick  as  possible  and  find  myself  a 
better  job. 

Now  for  the  right  understanding  of 
what  is  to  be  told,  I  must  tell  you  how  the 
coal  lay  in  that  pit  and  how  we  worked  it. 
The  seams  were  unusually  thin,  and  they 
ran  downwards  instead  of  crossways,  so 
that  only  one  or  two  men  could  work  at 
a  facing.  Short  passages  sloping  upwards 
from  the  main  gangway  led  to  each  of 
these  facings ;  and,  of  course,  the  way  the 
coal  ran  caused  the  working  ends  of  these 
passages  to  be  higher  and  roomier  to  stand 
up  in  than  the  lower  ends,  where  they 
joined  the  broader  passage. 

I  was  put  on  single-handed,  in  a  passage 
where  the  beams  oyerhead  and  on  one  side 
had  sunk — as  often  happens  in  a  mine — so 
that  a  man  had  to  stoop  and  hold  himself  a 
little  on  one  side  to  pass  along  it ;  yet  there 
was  plenty  of  room  to  stand  upright  at  the 
end  where  the  seam  was.    When  Dandv 


put  me  on  my  job,  I  didn't  speak,  lest  my 
Yoice  should  let  out  more  than  my  face 
could.  As  he  went  away,  crouching  under 
the  sunken  beams,  I  looked  after  mm  and 
thought  how  I  might  follow  him  bare-foot 
and  yery  softly  down  that  passage; 
and  when  I  came  up  to  him,  how  I 
would  whisper  two  or  three  words  in  his 
ear  which  would  make  him  start  and  turn, 
and  then  I  would  twist  my  hands  round 
his  throat  and  force  him,  powerless  to 
cry  out,  down  on  to  the  ground ;  and 
then  how  I  would  crush  the  life  out 
of  him,  and  leaye  him  there  while  I  went 
as  cool  as  possible  to  the  cage  and  up 
into  the  open  air,  with  my  long  reckoning 
settled  at  last.  Again  and  again  I  thought 
it  oyer,  till  I  felt  as  if  it  were  already  done, 
and  as  if  he  lay  dead  and  stark  in  the  damp 
runnel  at  the  edge  of  the  gangway.  Yet 
when  he  came  my  way  at  midday,  I  let 
him  go  safe,  thinking  eyening  would  be 
better  for  me  to  get  away ;  and  when  eyen- 
ing came,  I  missed  my  chance  again,  because 
another  man  came  along  with  him. 

I  don't  think  I  had  eyer  plainly  meant 
to  kill  him,  till  I  saw  him  so  well-to-do  and 
so  seeming  religious.  Perhaps  I  had,  and 
perhaps  I  hadn't  Anyhow,  I  meant  it 
then,  as  certain  as  any  man  eyer  meant 
murder  in  this  world ;  but  the  days  passed 
one  after  another,  and  there  was  always 
something  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  deed ; 
either  I  had  a  mate  working  with  me,  or 
there  was  someone  with  him,  or  near  us ; 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  could  haye  done 
it  easily,  I  let  him  go. 

All  this  time  I  had  neyer  seen  my  old 
sweetheart,  nor  tried  to  catch  sight  of  her, 
nor  asked  my  landlady  any  questions  about 
her  daughter-in-law.  I  had  that  feeling  on 
me,  that  if  I  saw  her  I  should  change  my 
mind  about  what  I  meant  to  do  to  Dandy ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  thought  of  her  eyes, 
eyen  after  all  I  had  suffered  through  her, 
that  kept  him  safe  when  there  was  nothing 
else  between  him  and  his  death-blow. 

So  a  few  weeks  went  by,  when  one  day, 
just  as  I  began  work,  Dandy,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself  as  •*  butty," 
came  along  with  his  tools  and  set  to  work 
at  my  **  facing." 

He  placed  himself  eg  that  I  could  haye 
hit  him  with  my  pick  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  it  would  haye  been  all  oyer  with 
him  before  he  could  haye  haye  raised  a 
finger  to  saye  himself.  Now  when  I  saw 
him,  so  to  speak,  come  and  giye  himself  up 
to  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
take  the  chance,  and  not  nut  off  any  loneer. 
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He  Bpoke  to  me  now  and  theiii  and  now 
and  then  I  took  breath  for  a  minute  to  see 
whether  the  moment  had  come  to  let  the 
blow  fall  The  reason  I  didn't  strike  at 
once  was  that  I  couldn't  settle  what  I 
should  say  to  him  to  make  him  understand 
who  I  was,  without  giving  him  time  to 
defend  himself.  You  see  he  had  tools  as 
well  as  I  had,  and  he  was  quite  as  strong 
as  me. 

We  got  one  truck-load  out  and  ran  it 
into  the  main  passage.  '*It  shall  be  on 
the  way  back  to  the  facings,"  I  said  to 
myseli  '*  It's  no  use  shilly-shallying  any 
longer."  So  I  let  him  go  on  first, 
stooping  under  the  bent  beams,  while  I 
hung  back  to  get  my  chance,  and  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  was  within  hear- 
ing. That  must  have  taken  about  twenty 
seconds,  but  it  seemed  to  me  more  like  an 
hour.  All  was  yery  still  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  dripping  of 
the  water,  and  the  far-off  sound  of  voices ; 
so  I  turned  and  made  a  step  after  him. 

Suddenly  I  heard,  not  vlry  far  off,  along 
the  main  passage,  a  heavy  rumbling  and 
falling,  as  if  maybe  the  back  of  a  coal- 
truck  had  given  way,  and  let  the  load  out ; 
but  it  kept  on  too  long  for  that,  and 
it  wasn't  like  the  falling  of  brittle  coal. 
Then  it  changed  to  a  sort  of  roaring  and 
rashbg,  like  nothing  I  had  ever  heard 
before,  and,  as  I  turned  back  towards  it, 
the  light  of  my  lamp  fell  on  a  truck  spinning 
past,  borne  by  a  torrent  of  muddy  water, 
which  was  rising  as  quickly  as  it  rushed. 
At  first  the  force  of  the  flood  bore  it  past 
the  opening  of  our  passage,  yet  it  soon 
eddied  round  and  sought  a  wajr  upwards, 
gurgling  and  surging  like  a  living,  angry 
animal.  Dandy  turned  too,  but  he  didn't 
stand  to  think. 

'<Hi,  matel"  he  shouted,  '^the  water 
has  broken  into  the  mine ;  get  down  to  the 
gangway,  we  may  reach  the  shaft  yet" 

But  we  couldn't  possibly,  the  water  was 
up  to  my  shoulders  where  I  stood,  and  the 
gangway  must  have  been  blocked  besides 
with  trucks.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  back  to  our  working  place,  and  to 
hope  that  the  water  wouldn't  rise  to  the 
full  height  of  the  hole. 

All  this  had  come  on  us  so  quick,  that  it 
was  only  when  we  had  waded  back  and 
climbed  up  a  bit  on  the  coal,  that  I  could 
make  out  what  had  befallen  me.  There  I 
was,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
shaft,  shut  up  in  a  few  square  feet  of 
breathing  room,  where  I  should  most 
likely  have  to  stay  and  starve,  if  the  water 


didn'o  rise  and  drown  me;  there  I  was 
with  him  of  all  men  on  earth.  It  seemed 
almost  too  cruel  to  be  really  trua 

We  had  saved  our  lamps ;  Dandy  began 
by  putting  his  out.  *'  We  must  make  the 
most  of  the  lights  one  at  a  time,  so  long 
as  they'll  last,"  he  said.  "We  needn't  be 
in  the  dark  before  we're  obliged  to  ba" 

I  let  him  do  as  he  would.  I  didn't  care 
whether  we  were  in  the  light  or  in  the 
dark.  My  head  was  full  of  one  thought, 
which  was,  whether  I  should  let  him  see 
his  lamp  bum  out,  or  whether  I  should 
settle  my  reckoning  with  him  at  once,  and 
then  face  the  end  alone.  And  yet  what 
would  it  be  like,  I  thought,  if  I  were  to 
do  it,  to  have  to  stand  there,  half  in 
the  water  and  half  out,  clinging  to  the 
side  of  the  working,  with  him  Tying  m  the 
water  below  me,  and  the  recollection  of 
his  dying  cry  in  my  ears  %  And  when  I 
could  stand  no  longer  for  cold  and  weak- 
ness, I  should  have  to  sink  down  and 
stifle  and  die,  where  I  had  thrown  him 
before.  It  was  for  this  I  had  wandered  so 
far,  and  waited  so  long !  It  did  seem  hard 
that  I  was  to  ba  baulked  of  my  revenge, 
as  I'd  been  baulked  all  my  life  long.  I 
hadn't  spoken  as  yet,  but  thinking  of  this 
maddened  me  out  of  silence,  and  I  raised 
my  hand  and  cursed  what  had  befallen  us. 

"Mate,"  said  Dandy,  "have  a  care  to 
your  words.  It  is  Uie  Lord  who  has 
Isid  this  judgement  upon  us." 

"  Curse  you  for  a  canting  humbug,"  I 
said  back,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  see  into 
his  face  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  shut,  and  that  his  lq» 
were  moving ;  but  I  dared  not  lift  my  band 
and  kill  him.  He  didn't  speak  again  for  a 
long  time,  how  long  I  can't  say ;  bat  I 
could  tell  by  my  hunger  that  dinner  time 
was  past,  and  my  victuals  were  soaking  at 
the  bottom  of  the  muddy  water.  Dimdy 
had  placed  his  higher  than  mine,  and  he'd 
thought  of  saviog  them  when  he  ran  bade 
to  the  facing. 

"  Have  a  bit  of  bread  and  meats  mate," 
he  said,  when  he  spoke  again.  "  If  you're 
feeling  as  empty  as  I  am  you  must  want  a 
bit :  and  your  tommy-bag  is  under  water, 
ain't  it  %  " 

"It  is,"  I  said,  "  and  there  it  can  atay; 
but  I  won't  touch  a  bite  o'  yourn.' 

"Dont'ee  spare,  mate,"  he  said  acnin. 
"I've  got  a  good  bit,  and  I'd  rather  ahara 
as  long  as  it  lasts ;  you'd  do  as  much  tot 
me  if  I  had  none." 

"  That  I  wouldn't,"  I  said.  "  I'd  chuck 
it  all  away  sooner." 
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"  Well,  mate,  I  thinks  different ;  and  as 
yoall  hold  oat  longer  with  a  bit  of  victaals 
inside  yon,  yoa'd  better  take  some." 

"  I  won't,  I  tell  you.  Can't  you  let  a  man 
alone  1 "  and  I  swore  at  him. 

So  he  let  me  alone,  and  ate  a  bit  himself, 
and  put  the  rest  away. 

The  time  went  on;  whether  it  was 
minutes  or  hours  or  what,  of  course  we 
didn'o  know.  I  reckoned  that  my  lamp 
would  last  about  four  hours;  it  burnt 
itself  out,  and  then  Dandy  had  to  light  his 

The  water,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  kept 
at  the  same  level,  neither  rising  nor 
sinking.  At  last  Dandy's  lamp  went  out 
too,  and  then  there  was  nothing  to  measure 
time  by  or  to  show  us  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

I  was  numb  with  cold,  and  faint  with 
hunger,  and  I  began  to  get  heavy  with  sleep. 
For  a  while  I  thought  I  would  lie  down 
and  make  an  end  of  myself,  but  somehow 
life  is  very  hard  to  part  with,  even  when 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for 
death. 

"Have  a  bit  of  bread  now,  mate," 
Dandy  said  again.  "You'll  be  used  up 
soon,  and  no  one  can  get  to  help  us  for  some 
time  yet." 

''  And  suppose  no  one  does  get  to  help 
us,"  I  said  back.  "Suppose,  before  the 
mine  is  pumped  out,  we're  both  used  up." 

"  WeU,  we're  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and 
He  knows  what's  best  for  us.  We  must 
make  ready  to  abide  His  will" 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  I  said.  "Don't 
put  you  and  me  together ;  you're  too  pious 
to  be  lumped  in  with  a  black  like  me." 

"  There's  no  difference  betwixt  us  in  His 
sight ;  we're  both  the  work  of  His  hands, 
and  both  sinful  creatures.  It  ain't  too  late 
for  yon  to  call  on  Him.  I'll  help  you  if 
yoall  let  me." 

Bat  I  didn't  answer  him,  nor  I  didn't 
take  his  bread,  and  the  time  went  on  till 
the  air  about  us  was  scarcely  fit  to  go  on 
breathing.  I  could  never  tell  you  how  I 
feltw  Tidking  about  it  is  worse  than 
nothing.  Suppose  yon  had  been  me,  how 
could  you  have  made  any  one  else  under- 
stand the  dreadfulness  of  it  all  ? 

At  last,  in  that  weary  darkness,  I  heard 
Dandy  moaning  to  himself,  as  if  he  was 
very  bad.  For  a  good  spell  I  hearkened, 
and  then  in  spite  of  myself  I  felt  bound  to 
aak  him  what  ailed  him  in  particular. 

"  I'm  getting  ready  for  death  and  judge- 
ment, mate,"  he  said,  "  as  I  hope  you  are, 
and  I'm  thinking  over  the  black  bits  in  my 
life  and  what  I've  done  amiss." 


"And  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  you've 
remeoibered  somethiog  you'd  forgotten  all 
about  while  you  been  so  pious,  and  now 
you  begin  to  wish  it  hadn't  cropped  up  to 
plague  you  at  your  last  minute  1 " 

"  Nay,  there  you  are  wrong,"  he  an- 
swered. "  What's  on  my  mind  has  been 
on  it  this  long  time,  and  is  seldom  off  i  t. 
This  ain't  the  first  time  I've  moaned  over 
it,  and  I  know  the  Lord  has  forgiven  me 
for  it,  only  I  ought  to  have  made  it  up 
with  asking  a  man's  pardon  too  ;  for 
which  I  never  could  get  the  chance." 

"Perhaps  you  didn't  try  after  the 
chance  T'  I  said. 

I  was  ready  enough  to  talk  now,  wisbiog 
to  find  out  what  tack  he  was  on. 

"There  you're  wrong  again,  mate.  I 
can't  tell  you  all  the  story,  for  it's  a  long 
one,  and  it  lies  only  between  him,  and  me, 
and  my  Maker.  Bat  this  I  can  tell  you, 
that  I've  sought  that  man,  who  was  once  a 
mate  of  mine,  this  many  a  year,  as  I 
promised  my  wife  on  her  deathbed  ;  but  I 
never  came  across  him." 

"  Is  she  dead  then ) "  I  asked,  all  struck 
of  a  heap. 

"Yes;  she's  been  dead  six  yearf.  If 
you  knew  all  the  story,  perhaps,  you'd 
think  it  served  me  right  to  lose  her.  No 
doubt  the  Lord's  hand  was  in  it,  to  punish 
me  for  what  I  had  done.  I  owed  the  man 
money,  too ;  and  I  could  have  died  easier 
if  it  had  been  paid  back ;  but  the  Lord 
knows  best." 

Then  he  was  quiet,  and  so  was  I,  think- 
ing how  my  Agnes  was  long  dead  and 
gone,  and  how  while  I  had  been  looking 
for  Dandy  he  had  looked  for  me;  and 
how  what  had  gone  crooked  could  never 
be  pulled  straight;  and  how  it  didn't  matter 
whether  we  got  out  of  the  mine  or  stayed 
there  to  die. 

My  head  got  confused  at  last ;  I  could 
not  fix  my  mind  on  anything.  I  forgot 
where  I  was,  and  old  places  came  back  to 
me  very  clear  and  plain.  It  was  wonder- 
ful. There  were  the  moor,  and  the  birch 
trees,  and  the  heather,  the  river,  and  the 
evening  sunshine.  I  even  heard  the  sing- 
ing of  the  thrushes,  the  rattle  of  the  night- 
jar, and  the  heavy  flight  of  the  herons  over- 
head. My  sweetheart  looked  up  into  my 
face,  and  then  laid  her  head  on  my 
shoulder.  Then  the  sky  turned  black,  and 
it  grew  dark  and  icy  cold  in  a  moment. 
Qood  Heaven  1  that  sunset  had  been  past 
and  over  a  dozen  years,  and  I  should 
never  see  sun  rise  or  set  any  more ;  nor 
would  she.     She  was  dead,  and  she  had 
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been  sorry  for  what  she  had  done  to  me. 
I  was  sorry,  too ;  and  though  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  being  religious,  I 
hoped  I  might  be  forgiven  for  having  so 
nearly  killed  a  man  who  would  willingly 
have  made  some  amends  to  me  if  it  had 
lain  in  his  power.  A  wonderful  longing 
came  over  me  to  have  it  all  out  with 
Dandy ;  but  I  felt  so  faint  and  moithered 
that  I  didn't  know  how  to  begin.  I  opened 
my  lips  many  times  before  words  came; 
but  at  last  I  said  : 

"I  say,  mate,  Fve  got  summat  to  say 
that  I  should  like  you  to  hear ;  it  iits  in 
with  what  you  was  saying  just  now,  so  as 
you'll  be  greatly  astonished.  I  had  a  chum 
once  that  I  did  a  good  turn  for  in  saving 
his  life.  And  I  had  a  sweetheart  that  I 
held  very  greatly  to,  and  who  promised  to 
marry  me.  Then  once,  when  I  wasn't 
there  to  keep  things  right,  these  two  played 
me  false.  They  robbed  me,  too,  of  sJl  I 
had  saved,  and  went  away  out  of  my 
reach." 

Dandy  wanted  to  stop  me  there,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  him. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  I  said.  "  I've  begun  now, 
and  I  should  like  to  finish ;  we  shall  both 
die  easier.  I've  done  all  I  could  ever  since 
to  find  that  chum  that  I  might  sarve  him 
out  About  a  month  ago  I  come  across 
him,  and  I  knowed  him  at  a  glance,  though 
he'd  set  up  for  being  pious  and  respectable, 
which  he  wasn't  in  old  days.  He  didn't 
know  me,  because  he  had  never  seen  me 
since  my  face  got  drawed  on  one  side  and 
scarred,  so  I've  been  following  him  up  and 
watching  my  chance  to  kiS  him;  yes, 
mate,  to  kill  him,  because  he'd  gdne  up  in 
the  world  while  I'd  gone  down,  and  because 
he'd  sot  up  for  pious  and  respectable.  And 
his  death  was  very  near  upon  him,  only  it 
didn't  quite  come  up  with  him,  and  I'm 
glad  it  didn't.  I'm  glad  my  hands  are 
clean  from  blood;  and  she's  dead  and 
gone,  and  you're  sorry  for  what  can't  be 
mended." 

I'd  found  it  easier  to  go  on  than  to  begin, 
but  when  I'd  got  to  the  end,  my  throat 
seemed  to  swell  up  inside,  and  I  heard 
myself  laughing  and  sobbing  by  turns,  and 
I  felt  Dandy's  hand  groping  about  till  it  lit 
on  mine,  and  he  said  something  about 
"Zekiel,"  and  *'His  ways  are  past  finding 
out."  After  which  I  can't  rightly  remember 
anything  more ;  but  that  doesn't  matter, 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  more  to  telL 

Of  course  we  got  out — else  I  shouldn't 
be  here  telling  this  tale  at  the  wish  of 
young  Obadiah  Poole — but  I  had  a  very 


close  shave  of  not  being  here,  for  it  took  five 
days  to  get  the  water  pumped  oatoftb 
mine,  and  I  was  as  near  gone  as  poniUe 
before  they  reached  us.  Dandy  luied 
better  than  I  did,  because  of  the  food  he 
had  had ;  and  the  last  part  of  the  time  be 
had  to  hold  me  up  as  well  as  himieU 
Certainly  after  he  knew  who  I  wai,  he  did 
all  that  in  him  lay,  to  make  up  to  me  for 
what  I  had  lost  tlurough  him;  batsUhe 
could  really  give  me  back  was  that  whidi 
I  cared  least  for — I  mean  my  twenty 
pounds  with  interest^  oarefully  leckoDed 
from  the  very  day  he  had  pmoaded  mj 
girl  to  go  off  with  him. 

Thiiming  it  all  over  now,  it  seems  like  i 
bit  out  of  a  book,  such  as  Obadiah  reads 
aloud  to  us,  and  if  he  has  onlj  done  his 
duty  by  the  pens  and  ink  he's  rued  up,  1 
daresay  a  gooid  many  others  will  ttunk  so 
too. 


UNCLE    BOB'S   mWl 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  <if  **  Tht  CMUqUs,"  tU, 

CHAPTER  I. 

They  were  provincial,  and  not  of  Lon- 
don, that  was  easy  to  see. 

The  old  man  betrayed  it  by  his  walk;  by 
the  cut  and  make  of  his  clothes ;  by  his  un- 
kempt hair  and  beard ;  and  by  a  certain 
suspicion  and  distrust  in  hie  glance.  1^ 
girl,  who  hung  on  his  arm,  proved  it  ft21 
more  convincingly  by  the  freshness  of  her 
colouring — those  roses  never  grew  in  Lon- 
don— and  by  the  modest,  simple  wonder 
in  her  frank,  blue  eyes :  eyes  that  grew 
large  and  wistful  at  the  endless  processMm 
of  houses,  of  people,  of  gay  carnages,  of 
shops  full  of  untold  delights. 

A  good  many  passers-by  found  time, 
even  in  the  busiest  ^hour  of  the  af tenooii, 
to  glance  at  the  pair,  who  were  of  a  d» 
tinguishable  type.  The  man  might  be 
about  sixty  ;  though  a  roughand  bradngluo 
had  made  him  look  older.  He  was  broad- 
shouldered  and  short,  and  his  bon-fffsj 
hair  framed  a  bronzed  and  wrinkled  face, 
out  of  which  a  pair  of  light-brown  ey« 
shone  with  the  clear,  bright  g^*^*^^ 
cairngorms.  An  obstinate,  self-confcentw 
face,  except  when  it  was  turned  towards 
the  girl,  and  then  it  softened  subtly,  iw 
betrayed  many  hidden  gentler  potsibiiib* 

As  for  her,  she  reminded  you  of  all  wj" 
of  modest  country  delights :  h<>'»®y*"Tr 
and  sweet-pea ;  the  song  of  the  lark ;  the 
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sunshine  of  ^een  silences ;  and  the  fresh- 
Bess  of  daisied  pastures.  A  shepherdess 
out  of  Arcady  of  a  sadden  borne  into  the 
throng  and  whirl,  the  vulgar  activities  of 
the  Brompton  Boad. 

She  carried  herself  very  well,  and  her 
slim  erectness  was  a  gift  of  Nature,  and 
owed  nothing  to  art  Her  dress  was  simple; 
bat  there  was  deliberate  personal  choice  in 
the  &shion  and  cut  of  it,  and  in  the  touches 
of  ribbon  and  what  not  that  brightened  it; 
and  she  was  girlish  enough  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  beguiling  bargains  displayed 
in  the  windows,  and  to  find  many  hmts 
to  stow  away  for  future  triumphs. 

''So  this  is  London,  Uncle  Bob)"  she 
said,  with  a  si^h  of  full  content  ''Big, 
wonderful,  delightful  London,  that  holds 
more  people  thim  there  are  in  all  Scotland; 
and  we  are  four  hundred  miles  away  from 
home !  I  feel  a  great  traveller.  You  never 
saw  anything  more  wonderful  than  London, 
though  you've  been  everywhere." 

"  Wait  till  youVe  been  everywhere  too, 
lass,"  said  Undo  Bob,  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge with  the  condescending  tolerance  of 
one  who  has  left  nothing  unseen. 

''I  want  no  more  than  this,"  she  said 
with  a  contented  laugh;  ''and  we've  a 
great  deal  to  learn  how  and  to  mend  in 
our  ways,  you  and  L  You  must  have  your 
hair  cul^  dear;  and  there's  something 
wrong  with  your  coat  As  for  me,  I  want 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  made  over  again. 
I'm  quite  hopeless.  The  girls  here,  you 
see,  have  all  studied  their  backs.  Uncle 
Bob,  and  mine  has  been  neglected.  Miss 
Lamb  has  been  too  impartial ;  she  ought 
to  have  scrimped  the  front  view,  and  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  a  lump  behind.  I'm 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  'drooket' 
sparrow,"  she  said,  surveying  herself  with 
mock  melancholy  in  a  sheet  of  mirror 
thonehtfally  provided  by  an  enterprising 
shopkeeper,  with  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a  desire  to  double  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  window. 

"  Well,  Tilly  lass,  you  can  make  your- 
self as  fine  as  thee  love ;  there's  the  money 
to  do  it  I  guess  you  won't  find  many  that 
will  turn  up  their  noses  at  Bob  Burton's 
cheque,"  he  said  with  the  complacency  of  a 
self-made  man,  and  an  accent  that  was  im- 
partially cosmopolitan. 

"  I  guess  you  won't  find  many  uncles  as 
good  as  mine,"  she  laughed,  with  afifec- 
tionate  caricature.  ''  Where  do  you  think 
we  are  now.  Uncle  Bob,  and  what  do  you 
think  we  shall  do  next  1 " 

*'  According  to  my  bearings,  Tilly  lass, 


we  can't  be  far  from  an  eating-house.  It's 
five  minutes  since  we  passed  the  last  one, 
and  I  feel  kind  o'  ready  for  a  bite  of  some- 
thingnow." 

"Why,  it's  only  two  hours  since  we 
dined,"  she  smiled;  "and  four  since  we 
lunched.  Then  there  was  that  little  odd 
meal  you  slid  in  between  breakftst 
and " 

<*Oall  that  a  meal  i"  be  cried  with  his 
big  laugh;  "it  wasn't  enough  to  keep  a 
side  sparrow  in  Ufa" 

By  this  time  they  had  halted  before  a 
window  set  out  with  sections  of  cake  and 
cold  pie,  sausages,  and  other  such  dainties ; 
and  bearing  1^  announcement  in  large 
letters  that  tea  and  coffee  were  made  fresh 
for  each  customer. 

"This  will  do  as  well  as  another,  I 
guess.  We  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse,"  he  said,  giving  the  yielding  arm 
which  clung  to  his  a  little  forward  motioiL 

The  shop  was  pretty  full,  as  eating- 
houses  seem  to  be  at  all  hours  and  seasons 
in  London,  though  the  world  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
those  who  dine  and  those  who  lunch  at 
midday. 

It  was  the  diners  at  two  who  were 
mostly  represented,  and  these  were  court- 
ing indigestion  over  sections  of  cold  pie 
and  layers  of  ham  as  a  foundation  for  the 
contents  of  the  steaming  tea-cup. 

Uncle  Bob  drew  his  niece  to  a  vacant 
comer,  where  a  little  taUe,  just  big  enough 
for  two,  stood  unclaimed,  and  Tilly  sat 
down  with  a  blush  and  eyes  that  drooped 
before  the  glances  of  the  young  men 
engaged  at  a  larger  table  opposite. 

One  of  them  was  still  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  meal,  while  the  other  had 
progressed  to  the  plum-cake,  which  seemed 
to  he  the  popular  conclusion ;  but  beyond  a 
similarity  of  taste  in  food,  they  had  no 
points  of  resemblance. 

From  their  dress  and  appearance,  both 
might  be  City  clerks ;  but  the  one  was  a 
modest  clerk,  who  looked  at  Tilly  with  the 
most  respectful  admiration,  and  the  other 
was  a  forward  clerk,  who  inspected  her 
through  an  eyeglass,  and  approved  of  her 
audibly  in  terms  of  superfluous  profanity. 

l^y  was  subtly  aware  of  all  this—it  is 
an  instinct  with  girls,  even  though  they 
have  been  brought  up  on  deserted  islands, 
or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  in  the 
blank  solitude  of  a  Scottish  hill  village,  to 
know  when  they  awaken  admiration  in  the 
other  sex.  There  was  this  vital  difference, 
however — ^that  the  knowledge  made  her 
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flerved  him  quite  as  effectaally  as  the  best 
sort  of  breeding.  When  a  man  has  breasted 
the  blows  of  circumstances  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  and  has  come  out 
triumphantly  a  conqueror  of  his  own  fate, 
it  is  not  John  Thomas  of  the  powdered 
head  and  sflken  calves  who  is  going  to 
make  him  tremble.  Fate  had  befriended 
the  rough  Scotchman  in  most  of  his  ven- 
tures, and  he  who  had  been  held  in  honour 
as  a  Ring  among  the  scanty  squatting 
population  of  Southern  Australia,  who 
had  wrung  a  measure  of  respect  from  the 
rough  delvers  of  San  Francisco  by  the  luck 
that  seemed  to  cling  to  him  in  all  that  he 
undertook,  was  ht^ly  the  man  to  be 
overawed  by  the  comfortably  prosperous 
air  of  western  London. 

But  little  soft,  shy  Tilly,  whose  simple 
code  of  etiquette  was  bounded  by  the  hiUs 
that  shut  in  Liliesmuir,  might  well  feel  a 
thrill  of  dismay  and  uncertainty  in  face  of 
so  new  an  experience.  At  Liliesmuir, 
three  o'clock  was  the  latest  hour  to  which 
calling  might  with  any  decency  be  post- 
poned. You  thus  shunned  the  two  o'clock 
dinner — though  you  might  share  its  lin- 
gering odours — and  you  in  like  manner 
left  a  margin  of  escape  before  the  hour  of 
tea.  To  wear  one's  Sunday  hat  and  gloves 
and  to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  day- 
light hours,  was  part  of  the  visiting  law  of 
Tilly's  social  world,  and  here  were  she  and 
Uncle  Bob  defyiog  custom  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  new  life  i 

For  Uncle  Bob's  coat  was  like  no  other 
coat  they  had  encountered  in  London,  and 
Tilly's  traveUing  gloves  had  a  shabby  neat- 
ness in  their  mended  tips ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  sanction  of  daylight  was  theirs  no 
more,  for  everywhere  without  and  within, 
gas  and  lamps  had  routed  the  dusk. 

Houses  have  a  way  of  betraying  the 
character  of  their  owners,  even  on  the  out- 
side. Walking  down  Prince's  Gate,  on  that 
side  of  it  which  faces  the  Art  and  Cookery 
Schools,  and  towards  the  end  that  abuts 
on  the  Park,  you  would  have  singled  out 
Mrs.  Percy  Popham's  house  from  its 
neighbours  by  the  extra  jubilance  of  its 
air.  It  seemed  to  step  out  as  if  it  had  a 
right  to  a  front  place,  and  it  appeared 
somehow  to  have  more  balcony,  more 
withered  Virginia  creeper,  more  glass- 
shaded  flower-boxes,  more  blue  and  yellow 
pots  than  its  companions. 

Anybody  mieht  know  that  there  was 
money  enough  here  to  gratify  all  sorts  of 
whims,  and  some  few  shrewd  and  obser- 
vant people  would  have  made  an  accurate 


guess  that  Mrs.  Percy  Popham,  who  owned 
the  money,  was  a  widow. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Percy  Popham  would  hxn 
had  a  more  restrained  taste  in  ornament; 
but  he  had  been  dead  a  long  time,  and  wm 
beyond  consultation.  In  his  day  then 
had  been  no  blue  and  yellow  pots,  and  the 
footmen  had  not  been  clothed  like  stnngalf 
pluma|;ed  birds;  but  Mrs.  Popham  conaoM 
her  widowhood  by  many  indulgenees  not 
permitted  her  in  the  married  state. 

She  made  a  sort  of  merit  of  her  bttaft 
condition,  as  if  she  had  voluntarflj  re- 
nounced Mr.  Popham  to  some  great  cuse. 
He  had,  in  truth,  died  quietly  in  his  bad  of 
a  very  unromantic  complaint,  and  it  wm 
only  time — which  so  gently  blurs  and  altera 
our  remembered  pictures — that  tamed  hba 
into  a  hero,  and  his  wife  into  a  martyr,  for 
whom  henceforward,  life,  to  be  endnriMe, 
must  be  gently  cushioned. 

She  made  it  easy  and  pleasant  for  hereelf 
by  a  constant  succession  of  enthniiiflmfl, 
which  gave  it  a  spice  and  a  seneation  of 
being  for  ever  at  its  fullest  best 

Fortunateljr  there  is  a  large  etoek  of 
alternatives  m  this  busy  world  of  oira, 
and  Mrs.  Percv  Popham,  by  a  gift  of  quick 
selection  and  abandonment,  kept  her  pnlies 
at  full  throb,  and  knew  nothing  of  die 
languor  of  a  prolonged  afternoon,  from 
which  so  many  vocaitionless  women  stifier. 

She  had  rushed  across  to  the  Cooken 
School,  and  had  scrubbed  pots  and  pans  who 
an  energy  which  the  good  plain  cook  of 
our  day — even  she  who  does  not  demtod 
a  kitchen-maid — would  have  ecomcd  to 
expend;  and  when  she  had  driven  heroin 
staff  of  servants  to  the  verge  of  mn&yby 
her  zeal  in  the  practice  of  sidedishee, i» 
was  suddenly  bitten  with  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  fair  embroideresses  who  pi- 
tronised  the  rival  school. 

So  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  ^th  the 
activity  of  a  bee,  if  not  exactly  with  the 
lightness  of  a  butterfly,  she  passed,  taking 
from  each  its  honey. 

Among  her  later  enthusiasms  had  been 
that  sometime  popular  one  for  all  tnst 
belongs  to  Scotland.  In  the  qnamt  soli- 
tudes of  Liliesmuir,  she  had  foand  thit 
which  her  soul  craved.  For  the  space  of 
a  brief  summer  she  was  all  Scotch  ^ 
wore  the  tartan,  though  liliesmuir  had  no 
Celtic  traditions,  and  she  strove  with  more 
perseverance  than  success  to  acquire  the 
native  accent.  There  too,  she  found  TiDyi 
a  little  rustic  beauty,  on  whom  to  laviBn 
many  endearments,  to  pet,  to  praise,  to 
prepare   for    a  great  future  in  London, 
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where  mstio  beauties  are  sometimes  the 
fashion. 

Bat — alasl  for  poor  Tilly  and  Uncle 
Bob  standing,  the  one  in  half-shiyer- 
ing  excitement,  the  other  in  ill-concealed 
impatience  below  the  shining  lamp,  while 
the  statelj  footman  bow  their  message 
upwards — ^that  fancy,  bom  withthesummer, 
was  already  dead  in  this  November  season^ 
dead  and  buried — ^who  shall  say  how  deep  t 
— under  newer  inspirations. 

Tilly  drew  a  step  nearer  her  uncle  when 
they  were  left  alone. 

•'It's  very  grand,"  she  whispered. 
"Uncle  Bob,  have  you  ever  seen  any 
house  like  this  1 " 

The  hall  was  very  grand,  certainly.  It 
had  everything  in  it  that  a  hall  could 
have,  and  if  it  had  a  little  the  air  of  having 
been  transported  complete  from  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  it  was  nevertheless  very 
imposing. 

A  dusky  maiden  in  bronze  held  aloft  the 
lamp  that  lit  this  splendour  of  inlaid  work, 
of  curtains,  statuettes,  medisBval  armour,  and 
flowers.  To  TOly,  used  to  the  austerity  of 
the  Manse,  this  was  opulence  Indeed — ^the 
vestibule  to  fairy-land.  But,  alas,  for  the 
mortals  who  wait  on  the  threshold  1  Here 
comes  the  gorgeous  footman  with  "no 
admission  "  writ  large  upon  him. 

"  My  mistress  is  very  sorry,"  said  he  of 
the  sOken  calves,  "  but  a  particular  engage- 
ment prevents  her  seeing  Miss  Burton 
to-day.  If  Miss  Burton  will  leave  her 
address,  Mrs.  Popham  will  write  to  her." 

The  man  gave  his  message  without 
absolute  disrespect.  What  were  these  two 
to  him  %  A  London  servant  can  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  you  are  of  the  sacred  set  to 
which  he  ministers ;  and  there  is  nothing 
finer,  to  a  discriminating  observer,  than  the 
nice  adjustment  of  his  behaviour  to  suit 
your  rank. 

The  Janus  who  guarded  Mrs.  Perc^ 
Popham's  door  was  used  to  letting  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
and  if  he  took  TOUj  and  her  unde  for  but 
a  new  variation  of  the  old  pattern — the 
pensioners  and  hangers-on  who  wait  on  a 
fine  lady's  pleasure — he  but  judged  as  you 
and  I  might  have  judged,  had  we  walked 
behind  the  pair,  had  we  noticed  the  make 
of  Uncle  Bob's  boots  and  the  fashion  of 
Tifly's  froek. 

But  no  disciple  of  psychology,  no  pro- 
fessor of  legerdemain,  no  exponent  of  the 
latest  craze,  had  ever  turned  upon  John 
Thomas  as  XTncle  Bob  now  turned. 

**  Look  here,  my  man,"  he  said,  squaring 


his  broad  shoulders,  "  ye  needn't  think  ye 
can  take  me  in.  Bob  Burton's  not  the  fool 
ye  seem  to  think  hiuL  What  did  the  leddy 
say  1 " 

"She  said  she  was  very  sorry  she 
couldn't  see  the  young  lady  to-day,"  the 
man  repeated,  infusing  a  little  more  respect 
into  his  tone.  "  She  expects  a  visitor — a 
gentleman  on  business." 

"  Was  that  all  t  "  Mr.  Barton  demanded 
in  a  voice  that  was  ominously  quiet 
"Think  a  bit,  my  man.  Was  there  no 
talk  of  spending  the  nighty  or  of  a  meal, 
maybe — a  bit  of  something  hot,  or  even  a 
cup  of  tea  for  the  young  lass,  here  %  " 

The  man  signified  that  there  was  no 
such  talk. 

"Uncle  Bob,  Uncle  Bob,  do  come, 
dear  I "  cried  Tilly,  imploringly.     "  It  is 

my  fault.     We  can  write " 

"  Not  with  my  will,  lass." 
"We  can  come  again — ^another  day — 
when  Mrs.  Popham  is  less  busy." 

"Come  again  1"  Uncle  Bob  shook  off 
her  detaining  hand  almost  roughly.  "  You 
and  I  will  never  darken  this  door  again 
while  I  live  to  prevent  it" 

Then  of  a  sudden  his  fierceness  seemed 
to  die  out  of  him,  and  he  said  with  a 
certain  dignity,  and  an  accent  that  grew  in 
strength  with  his  emotion : 

"  Tell  your  mistress  from  me  that  neither 
man  nor  beast — ^let  alone  a  gentle  young 
lass — would  have  been  turned  from  my 
door  without  bite  or  sup,  that  had  travelled 
four  hundred  miles  on  the  strength  of  a 
great  lady^s  friendship.  Friendship! 
Heaven  save  us !  The  mair  f ule  me  to 
trust  to  sic  a  broken  reed.  Come  awa, 
my  bairn,"  he  drew  Tilly's  arm  within  his 
own,  "  there's  other  doors  in  London  that 
winna  be  steedit  in  our  faces  while  there's 
the  siller  to  pay  for  our  meat  and  drink." 

Tilly  but  too  thankfully  let  herself  be 
led  out ;  but  as  they  stood  once  more  in 
the  lamplight,  and  heard  the  door  shut 
behind  them,  she  put  down  her  head  on 
the  rough  sleeve  to  which  she  clunff,  and 
gave  a  httle  sob,  half  of  relief,  half  of  vexa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  next  minute  her  light,  girlish 
heart  would  have  asserted  itself,  and 
she  might  have  laughed,  touched  by  the 
humorous  side  of  this  encounter;  but 
Uncle  Bob  was  in  no  laughing  mood.  In 
spite  of  his  varied  experiences,  there  was  an 
odd  and  obstinate  simplicity  about  the  man 
that  blinded  him  to  the  absurdity  of  his 
demands.  In  his  own  social  world  his 
wealth  had  made  him  a  law  to  other  men ; 
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it  had  procured  him  hospitality  wherever 
he  chose  to  claim  it ;  why  should  it  fail  him 
now  1  His  personal  egotism  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  believe  that  all  the  world 
had  not  heard  of  Bob  Burton'd  success.  It 
says  something  for  him,  perhaps,  that  he 
found  it  almo&t  equally  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  real, lady's  word  meant  less  than  it 
seemed  to  mean.  He  was  doubtful  as  to 
the  realness  of  Mra  Popham's  ladyhood. 

<'  Set  her  up !  Ca'  that  a  fine  lady  ! "  he 
growled  under  his  breath.  ''I'se  warrant 
if  all  were  told,  she's  but  a  generation  out 
of  the  dirt  herself.  When  she  came  to 
Liliesmuir,  where  did  she  bide  1 "  he  de- 
manded, turning  to  the  girl. 

"In  the  Minse.  The  inn  is  not  com- 
fortable/' she  faltered.  <*You  mind  you 
didn't  like  it  yourself,  Uncle  Bob;  and 
then,  you  know  Cousin  Spencer  is  always 
hospitable.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see 
new  people." 

"They  wuU  give  her  the  hale  of  the 
rooms  ? " 

"  She  had  the  spare  room." 

"  There  was  a  woman-servant  with  her  1 " 

"Yes,  she  had  a  maid." 

"And  where  did  they  put  her!  " 

"She  had  my  room."  Tilly  hung  her 
head.  When  Uncle  Bob  spoke  in  that 
tone  she  had  to  answer. 

"  And  I  warrant  she  didn't  sup  on  kale 
or  good  meal  porridge.  You  gave  her  bed 
and  board — the  best  that  you  had;  and 
when  you  come  to  London,  she,  that  was 
al^ajs  yammer-yammering  for  you  to  visit 
her,  hasn't  a  minute  to  speir  after  your 
health.  It's  the  way  of  the  world,  my 
lass,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  it  to  mend 
its  manner^  at  this  time  of  day.  Well, 
there's  an  end  of  that  business." 

Tilly  knew  very  well  it  was  the  end — 
the  end  of  a  great  many  fair  hopes  and 
dreams  that  she  could  not  have  put  into 
words.  For  one  brief  moment  she  was 
disloyal  to  Uncle  Bob.  He  might  have 
managed  better ;  he  utight  have  been  more 
patient,  less  exacting.  TSlj  would  have  left 
an  address ;  would  have  gone  again  quite 
humbly,  had  she  followed  her  own  inclina- 
tions, which  were  all  for  peace. 

They  went  a  little  way  in  silence  up 
the  dark  and  empty  street,  walking  away 
from  all  their  hopes,  as  it  seemed.  Of  a 
'  sudden,  Tilly  felt  weary ;  her  feet  lagged 
and  her  head  drooped ;  and  big  London 
seemed  no  more  a  land  of  enchantments, 
but  a  great,  weary  desert,  where  they  two 
might  wander,  homeless  and  unfriended. 


But  all  at  once  the  downward  flutter  of 
her  spirits  was  arrested  by  Uncle  Bob% 
new  behaviour.  Uncle  Bob  was  now  mir 
jestic,  dignified;  the  roughness  of  his 
Scotch  speech  deserted  him. 

"There's  hospitality  to  be  got  yet  £or 
those  that  can  pay  for  it,"  he  said,  and  he 
hailed  a  passing  cab.  "Take  us  to  tlie 
best  hotel  in  London,"  he  said  to  the 
driver.  "  The  one  where  they  give  yoa  a 
good  show  for  your  money,  and  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  d'ye  hear  1 " 

The  cabman  nodded.  London  cabmen 
are  used  to  eccentricity  in  their  fares; 
perhaps  that  is  why  nothing  ever  sarprsnt 
them.  They  are  quick  to  read  character, 
too,  and  in  Uncle  Bob's  eye  there  larked 
the  promise  of  an  extra  fare. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  you  tnut  to  me, 
gov'nor,  I  knows  the  right  shop  lor  you." 

Tilly  got  in,  nothing  lotL  The  wilder- 
ness  lost  some  of  its  terrors  since  one  had 
not  to  tread  its  weary  lengths,  and  who 
could  tell  what  new  adventures  might  not  be 
lurking  for  them  at  the  other  side  1  And 
while  they  rattled  che^f  uUy  over  the  way 
Uncle  Bob  drew  the  little  girl  kindly  to 
his  side,  with  one  protecting  arm  holoing 
her  close. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  bonnie  birdie,"  he  aatd, 
"there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it" 

Tilly  saw  nothing  at  all  as  she  retted  her 
head  on  the  shaggy  shoulders;  she  had 
given  up  wishing  or  caring,  and  the 
pictures  Uncle  Bob  drew  of  the  gowns  and 
jewels,  the  golden  chairs  and  marble  halls 
that  money  could  and  should  buy  for  her, 
passed  through  her  brain  as  visions  set  to  a 
chiming  music  which  grew  into  a  pleasant 
murmur.  Was  it  Unde  Bob's  voice  that  fell 
so  soft  and  low  that  she  could  scarcely  hear 
it  above  the  rolling  wheels  t  And  presently 
the  dancing  gas-lights  faded  and  went  out, 
and  Tilly  was  no  more  in  London,  but  was 
wanderinff  among  the  silent  folds  of  hilLi 
whose  sides  autumn  painted  in  sere  reds 
and  golds,  and  in  her  hand  was  a  sprig 
of  late  blooming  white  heather. 

But  this  time  it  was  Undo  Bob's  Toiee 
without  question,  and  it  was  saying : 

"  The  bairn's  been  sleepmg  1  Wdcen  op, 
my  dove ;  here  we  are.  Tliis  is  better  than 
my  lady's,  Tilly  lass  1 " 

She  sat  up  confused  and  dased,  with  hoi 
one  conscious  thought 

"I've  lost  my  white  heather,  Unde 
Bob — the  heather  that  was  to  brine:  ns 
luck ! "  , 
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CHAPTEK  Vir.  "FAITH  OR  REASON." 
Thb  next  day  Neale  Kenyon  went  up 
to  LoDdoD.  The  Bnutll  honae-party  at  the 
Abbey  did  exactly  as  tbey  pleased — the 
yoDDg  hoatesB  seeming,  if  anytbii^,  gayer, 
more  capricioas,  and  more  brilliuit  eren 
thin  her  wonL 

Yet  ahe  henelf  knew  that  a  restless- 
ness, an  irritatLon,  a  coriooa  disaatisfac- 
tion,  were  ever  at  work  in  her  lieait 
now.  The  fact  she  allowed ;  the  reason 
the  ignored,  Self-knowledge  and  self- 
depreciation  are  not  very  comfortable 
companioDB,  she  confeased  to  herself  as 
the  idle,  pleasure-filled  days  drifted  by, 
each  bringing  in  its  train  additional  ennoi 
and  additional  discontent 

It  angered  her  excessively  to  think  that 
one  man,  and  one  of  the  very  few  men  in 
whom  she  had  ever  condescended  to  interest 
herself,  should  have  so  thoronghly  fathomed 
hernatal«,alid  shotUd  bo  hold  it  in  hie  power 
to  show  her  its  weakness  and  egotism. 
She  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  as  she 
rode  or  drove,  bat  she  had  not  spoken  to 
him  since  the  night  that  had  first  made 
,  bim  her  guest.    She  heard  his  pruses  con- 
stantly ;  bii  energy,  his  zeal,  his  nn^elfiah- 
'  ness  were  themes  on  every  tongue.    They 
'  seemed   to  set  him   farther  and  farther 
'  away  from  her.   She  felt,  for  Hie  first  time, 
how  oseleia  and  frivolous  her  own  life 
was,   and  yet  she  resolved  not  to  alter 
j  it,  lest  he  should  take  the  change  as  due 
L  t)  his  influence,  oi  advice. 
I     SomeUmsa,  aa  she  thought  of  his  words 
'  on  the  terrace,  of  the  look  la  the  grand 


grey  eyes,  ahe  told  herself  she  hated  him 
— hated  him  for  showing  bow  contemp- 
tible vras  her  spoilt  artificial  life,  and  the 
very  coldness  and  immobility  on  which 
ihe  prided  herself. 

"It  is  ridietUons,"  she  would  say  in  her 
heart,  "to  suppose  I  could  learn  from 
the  poor  and  the  unhappy  what  the  world 
has  never  taught  met  Those  who  are 
ignorant  are  passively  content — tbey  know 
no  better.  Feasants  who  work  in  the 
fields  and  grub  away  in  -their  cottage- 
gardens,  think  themselves  inFaradise  if  any- 
one gives  them  a  sovereign,  or  a  dinner — 
perhaps,  of  the  two,  thqy  would  prefer  the 
dinner-:— and  overwhelm  one  with  gratitude 
for  unlimited  roast  beef  and  beer.  Now, 
no  educated  person  would  do  that ;  sud 
yet  Mr.  Lyle  and  his  followers  would  say : 
'Sae,  here  are  content  and  gratitude  I'  I 
can  have  the  sovereigns  and  the  stalled 
ox  every  day  of  my  life  if  I  please,  but 
certainly  can  neither  feel  nor  express 
gratitude  for  them;  therefore  he  looks 
upon  me  as  a  discontented  person,  and 
one  anwoithy  of  the  so-called  bleasinga  o) 
life.  I  suppose  beer  and  beef  would  be  a 
blessing,  if  I  were  hungry;  but  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  being — that." 

Then  she  laughed  softJy  at  her  own 
reasoning,  and  took  up  her  big  red  paraaoi 
and  went  out  on  to  the  lawn,  where  the 
gerden-chura  were  placed  under  the  great 
cedars. 

Lidy  Breresford  was  there  reading,  and 
Alexis  ordered  the  servants  to  bring  them 
out  some  tea  and  fruit,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  her  friend. 

"  Everyone  is  out,"  she  saii},  "  but  our- 
selves. It  is  really  too  hot  for  any  exertion. 
I  wonder  Fay  never  gets  tiled.  She  is  full 
of  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  aunt  "  The  child 
never  has  an  idle  moment." 
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"You  say  tfakt,"  uiBwered  Alexis  with  a 
Bttla  smile,  "  as  if  it  were  a  reproach.  Bat 
Fay  is  young  yet.  She  will  gntr  wiser  by 
Uie  time  she  has  worked  off  some  of  her 
soperflaoos  energy.     Now  I " 

"  Yon  I "  interposed  Lady  Breretford. 
"  I  nerer  remember  that  yon  had  any  to 
work  off — and  I  hare  known  yon  a  good 
many  years  1 " 

"That,"  said  AleziB,  "is  a  melancholy 
fact  Positively  I  begin  to  feel  old.  There 
seems  so  maoh  to  remember " 

"  So  long  as  yon  don't  look  old,"  inter- 
mpted  Lady  Breresford,  "  there  is  nothing 
to  lament  As  for  remembering — you  have 
always  told  me  it  was  too  mnch  exertion. 
Have  yoQ  changed  yoar  mind  on  that 
point  t " 

"  Hare  I  a  mind  to  change  t  That  is  the 
qoestioD,"  she  asked  ironically.  "  I  begin 
to  doubt  it  I  was  almost  told  so  the 
other  night." 

"  Who  was  so  bold  t "  asked  her  friend, 
wonderingly.     "  Not  a  man,  sorely  I " 

"  Would  yon  call  Mr.  Lyie  a  man  t " 

"  Most  decidedly.  Bat  was  he  so  anda- 
oions  1 " 

"I  don't  know,"  the  ^rl  answered 
thonghtfhlly,  "that  I  ehonld  call  him 
that— exactly.     He  was  only  candid." 

"Well,"  s^d  Lady  Breresford,  "yoa 
always  profess  to  admire  candonr — but 
perhaps  yon  only  meant  in  theory." 

"  It  is  apt  to  do  away  with  comfortable 
impressions,"  said  Alexia.  "  Mr.  Lyle  has 
what  I  should  call  a  disturbing  influence 
apon  ona     Did  yon  not  think  sol" 

"  He  never  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
judajing,"  said  theelder  lady  demurely.  "He 
evidently  found  it  more  agreeable  to  find 
fault  with  yon." 

"  Oh,"  she  said  indifferently,  "  that  is 
his  vocation.     I  expected  it." 

"  You  know  yoa  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  her  friend  quickly.  "No  man 
has  ever  yet  dared  tell  yon  that  yoa  are 
anything  bat  an  enchantress.  And,"  she 
added,  smiling  a  little,  "  I  wonder  where 
even  Mr,  Lyle  found  Us  oourag&" 

"  Must  I  again  remind  yoa  that  fanlt^ 
finding  is  his  vocation  1 "  said  Alexis  coldly. 
"  He  has  nothing  bat  contempt  for  the 
frivoUties  of   fashionable  Ufa     I  am  not 
snrprised.     It  is  a  paltry  thing — a  jumble 
of  discordants — a  make-believe  at  eniov- 
men 
is  bi 
wast 
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does  look  contemptible  when  one  thinks  of 
it    Even  yon  most  acknowledge  that" 

"  Even  1 1 "  and  Lady  Breresford  laagiied. 
"I  am  not  given  to  self-reproadi,  and  I 
have  not  lived  entirely  for  plaassre,  thoi^ 
yon  appear  to  consider  me  a  very  wQcbvy 
person.  I  have  had  a  fsir  share  vt 
intallectoal  enjoyment,  though  I  have  not 
cultured  my  nature,  as  you  hare  yoms,  at 
the  expense  of  all  that  is  Hmple,  and 
and  natnraL    Yon  are  disearisfied 


with  everything  and  evatybody.  Then  lies 
the  shadow  that  haants  yonr  Ufa.  Perhain 
it  is  the  phantom  of  a  h^her  self  that  yoa 
deny.     I  think  so,  sometimes." 

"I  have  no  higher  self,"  said  tiie  gitl 
with  sadden  bitterness,  "  or  else  I  have 
been  deaf  to  its  voice  ao  long,  tiat  now  I 
never  hear  it" 

"  Yon  have  a  Ions  fatare  before  yon," 
Rud  Lady  Breresford,  gravely.  "  Why  do 
you  always  speak  as  if  the  past  were  every- 
thing!" 

"  Beeaase  I  hate  to  look  forward,"  she 
cried  with  sndden  passion.  "I  have  aU  I 
want  materially ;  bat  this  discontent ;  this 
craving  after  eomethiogwhich  neither  mind, 
nor  soul,  nor  sense  can  satisfy ;  this  it  is  that 
I  dread  in  years  to  come.  I  am  not  oh] ; 
I  am  not  stupid ;  and  the  world  is  good 
enough  to  call  me  fur ;  but  for  all  that  I 
can't  say  I  have  ever  enjoyed  an  hour  of 
Bimple  happiness,  nor  can  I  imsgine  myseU 
doing  80b" 

"Yon  are  unfortnnate,"  said  I^y 
Breresford  gravely.  "Perhtpa  yon  expect 
too  much  of  everyone  and  everytbin^  And 
then,"  she  added,  looking  scmtiniEingly  at 
the  delicate,  lovely  face,  "  yon  give  yoor 
mind  all  to  do,  your  affections — nothing." 

"  Is  that  my  fault  t "  said  Alexis.  "  I 
am  fastidious,  I  know.  Can  I  help  that  1 
It  is  my  nature — myself,  so  to  say. 
I  think  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  tbu 
blamed." 

"So  do  I,"  said  her  friend  franldj. 
"  If  you  oonld  fall  in  love,  now  I " 

Alexis  gave  a  little  impatient  movement 
A  shadow  fell  npoo  the  grass  under  the 
great  swaying  cedar-boncha  Aa  she  half 
tamed  her  graceful  head,  she  saw  Adrian 
Lyle  standing  behind  her  chair.  The  litlje 
start  she  gave  was  one  of  real,  not  affected 
surprise. 

"How  did  ron  cornel"  she  asked,  aa 
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lawn,  80  I  took  the  liberty  of  joining 
yoo.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  help  in  a  case 
where  womanly  help  will  be  of  greatest 
sdrvice.    I  hope  I  may  count  on  yours." 

Lady  Breresford  looked  somewhat 
amused. 

'*  Miss  Kenyon  was  just  lamenting  her 
nselessness/'  uie  said,  '^  Your  request  is 
quite  opportune." 

"On  the  contrary/'  said  Alexis,  with 
her  coldest  air,  **I  never  interfere  with 
parish  matters.  I  leave  all  that  to  my 
housekeeper." 

"  This  matter/'  said  Adrian  Lyle,  look- 
ing at  her  coldly  and  sternly,  "  is  not  one 
that  is  quite  within  the  capacity  of  a — 
housekeeper.  It  needs  womknly  skill  and 
refinement,  not  ostentatious  chaxity.  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  think- 
ing I  might  count  upon  you." 

"What  is  the  easel"  asked  Lady 
Breresford ;  "  may  I  hear  it  t " 

Alexis  turned  aside  with  an  air  of  in- 
difiTerence,  and  poured  out  some  tea  which 
one  of  the  footmen  had  just  set  on 
the  rustic  table.  A  hot  flush  burned  on 
her  cheeky  a  sense  as  of  personal  a£front 
rankled  in  her  heart  at  the  memory  of  that 
look  from  the  young  clergyman's  eyes. 
Tet  she  listened  eagerly  for  his  next 
words. 

"The  story  is  very  simple,"  he  said 
gravely.  **  A  voung  widow,  married  but 
two  years,  is  left  in  absolute  poverty  by  the 
sudden  death  of  her  husband.  She  is  a 
lady — well  educated,  delicately  nurtured, 
and  now  seeks  employment  of  some  kmd 
by  which  to  support  herself  independently. 
I  thought,  I  hoped,  that  among  Miss  Ken- 
yon's  many  friends  something  could  be 
found  for  her.  She  is  a  good  musician  and 
linguist,  thoroughly  refined,  and  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  of  service  to  anyone  needing  a 
governess." 

"Do  you  think  I  need  one)"  asked 
Alexis,  with  a  little  slighting  laugL  "  I 
assure  you  I  detest  the  whole  species.  I 
have  had  ample  experience  of  them.  And 
I  would  never  recommend  any  friend  to 
inflict  upon  her  family  the  discomforts  I 
have  undergone.  As  a  rule  they  are  a 
mistake,  an  intolerable  nuisance,  a " 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Kenyon,"  interposed 
Adrian  Lyle,  almost  angrily.  "  If  fortune 
has  favoured  you  above  your  fellow  sisters, 
that  gives  you  no  right  to  abuse  them. 
You  surely  can't  mean  what  you  say.  Your 
very  knowledge  of  the  world  must  have 
shown  you  that  there  are  misfortunes  pos- 
sible even  to  the  rich  and  well-bom.    But 


where  there  is  no  sympathy  one  cannot 
expect  asaistance.  Pray  forget  that  I 
troubled  you  on  this  subject" 

He  spoke  courteously ;  Alexis  Kenyon 
was  conscious  of  deserving  bis  implied  re- 
buke, but  she  would  not  acknowledge  this. 

"  You  should  apply  to  Lady  Breresford," 
she  said,  handing  him  a  cup  of  tea  as  she 
spoke.  "  She  is  full  of  the  charity  you 
admire  and  extol,  and  I  believe  she  thinks 
people  are  really  grateful  for  her  trouble 
on  their  behalf.  For  my  part,  I  am  sure 
that  to  benefit  any  one  is  the  very  surest 
way  of  making  an  enemy." 

"  I  can  quite  imagine,"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
"  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  But  to  avoid 
it  is  the  secret  of  true  charity." 

"  It  is  a  secret,"  she  said,  coolly,  "  that  I 
have  never  learnt.  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  care  to  do  so.  I  am  far  too  indifierent 
as  to  how  people  regard  me.  I  certainly 
don't  like  to  see  them  hungry,  or  thirsty, 
or  in  rags ;  bat,  if  I  give  Uiem  food  and 
clothes,  I  object  to  being  overwhelmed 
with  thanks  for  altering  a  state  of  things 
that  mainly  off^ends  my  taste  and  sense  of 
fitness.  It  would  not  please  me  in  the 
least  to  be  hailed  as  a  benefactress,  simply 
because  I  dislike  dirt  and  want  in  the 
abstract" 

"You  have  made  quite  a  fine  art  of 
selfishness,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  ironically. 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  write  a  treatise  on  it 
for  the  benefit  of  philanthropists."    ^ 

She  laughed,  the  clear,  low,  amused 
laughter  that  always  irritated  and  annoyed 
him. 

"  Perhaps  I  will,"  she  said,  "  some  day. 
I  have  but  scant  pity  for  incompetence, 
failure,  or  stupidity.  Those  are  the  true 
secrets  of  poverty." 

"  I  differ  from  you,"  said  Adrian  Lyle. 
"  Poverty  is  a  misfortune  that  sometimes 
the  wisest  amongst  us  cannot  avert  It  falls 
too  often  on  the  helpless,  the  young,  the 
old,  the  suffering,  from  faults  or  crimes 
for  which  they  have  been  in  no  way 
responsible." 

"But  they  are  links  in  the  chain  of 
incapacity  or  crime,  even  if  they  only  show 
its  result ;  and  the  result  springs  from  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned.  Every  theory  has 
its  first  principle,  so  I  am  still  right  in  the 
main  point" 

"  Miss  Kenyon,"  he  said,  smiling  despite 
himself,  "this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  dangerous  to  argue  with 
you.  I  bow  to  the  inevitable.  I  shall  not 
again  attempt  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  un- 
fortunate in  vour  ears." 
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"Yon  take  a  romantic  and  impartial 
view  of  them  and  their  cases,"  she  said 
coolly.  *'  Even  look  at  the  one  in  point ! 
A  man  has  no  right  to  marry  nnlessne  can 
afiford  it.  It  is  senseless  and  criminal,  too, 
to  entail  upon  a  weak  woman,  or  on  help- 
less children  the  fate  which  yon  say  has 
overtaken  this  woman.  Bat  men  are 
always  selfish  and  inconsiderate  where  their 
passions  are  concerned." 

"You  make  no  allowance,  then,"  he 
said,  "  for  love ;  its  strength,  or  desire,  or 
fatality." 

'<  Oh,"  said  Lady  Beresford,  with  evident 
amnsement,  ''Miss  Kenyon  does  not  be- 
lieve in  love  at  all." 

"  Not  as  I  have  found  it,"  said  the  girl 
scornfully. 

'*  Mr.  Lyle  will,  perhaps,  favour  us  with 
his  views  as  to  its  reality,  or  uses,"  sug- 
gested Lady  Beresford. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  young  clersyman, 
with  a  grave  bow, ''  you  lay  too  hard  a  task 
upon  me.  Besides,  to  one  of  my  calling 
and  profession " 

"  I  hope,"  she  interrupted  hastily,  "  you 
do  not  go  in  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy." 

A  sudden  flush  mounted  to  his  brow,  as 
he  caught  the  cool  interrogative  glance  of 
Alexis  Kenyon's  dark  eyes. 

"No,"  he  said,  "far  from  it.  But 
love,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  world  that 
Miss  Kenyon  graces,  has  a  different  creed 
and  code  to  that  which  I  would  dve  it" 

"And  what,"  asked  Alexis  ironically, 
'*  would  be  your  creed  and  definition  I " 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  reading  only 
too  plainly  the  defiance  and  arrogance  of 
her  glance. 

"I  have  seen  it,"  he  raid,  "make  the 
humblest  lot  a  blessing,  even  as  its  want 
has  made  the  noblest  and  most  fortunate  a 
curse.  I  would  define  it  as  the  common  need 
of  a  common  humanity,  without  which  no 
life  is  complete,  no  heart  satisfied.  Not  a 
thin^  of  the  senses,  the  imagination,  the 
caprice  of  time,  or  place,  or  opportunity, 
such  as  the  fashionable  world  miscalls  its 
fleeting  fancies,  but  a  true  and  elevating 
devotion  to  something  pure  and  worthy ; 
a  feeling  that  gives  shape  and  force  to  our 
dreams  of  happiness,  and  lifts  the  soul  to 
purer  hopes  and  higher  ambitions :  that 
alleviates  miBfortunes,  that  ennobles  Life ; 
that  sanctifies  and  comfofts  even  Life's 
cruellest  enemy — ^Deatb." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  Alexis  Kenyon's  cold  and 
slighting  laugh. 


"  You  are  quite  poetical,  Mr.  Lyle,"  she 
said.  "  What  you  say  sounds  all  very 
pretty  and  romantic,  but  I  should  define 
love  very  differently.  I  should  call  it  a 
momentary  illusion,  which  captivates  the 
senses,  and  renders  a  person  utterly  in- 
capable of  judging  the  captivator  Ij 
any  real  or  rational  method.  Were 
it  anything  different  it  would  last,  bat 
it  never  does.  I  have  never  seen  a 
love,  however  passionate  and  adoriog, 
outliveone  single  year  of  its  disenchanter— 
marriagp.  Tms  proves  what  I  say,  that 
people  are  only  loved  for  what  one  ima- 
gines in  them,  not  for  what  they  redly  are. 
I  grant  you,  love  may  live  where  adverse 
fate  has  parted  the  lovers.  They  have 
still  their  illusion  intact,  and  all  the  great 
love  tragedies  and  histories  of  the  world 
have  been,  so  far,  happy.  But  if  Juliei  bad 
lived  to  oook  Bomeo's  dinners,  or  Beatice 
to  iron  Dante's  shirts,  they  would  have  had 
no  history,  and  their  love  would  have 
turned  out  as  commonplace  as  our  nine- 
teenth-century prose." 

"  Really,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Breresford, 
"you  have  the  most  singular  ideas." 

"  They  are  quite  true,  if  you  would  only 
search  the  question  out,  instead  of  accepting 
it  as  a  truism.  Mr.  Lyle  is  too  nnwotldlj 
to  do  so ;  he  keeps  his  illusion  still  in  some 
secret  chamber  of  his  heart ;  but  he  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  his  ideal  ia  only 
a  woman,  like  any  other  woman,  witk 
nothing  of  the  angel  about  her,  save  what 
his  fancy  pleases  to  bestow." 

Adrian  Lyle  looked  straight  at  the 
beautiful,  cold  face ;  his  own  was  some- 
what pale.  A  vision  of  Gretchen  roes 
before  him — Gretchen  in  her  beauttfol 
youth;  her  innocent  faith;  her  simple 
happiness.  Would  love  ever  be  to  her 
what  this  cruel  and  merciless  dissecter  of 
human  passions  called  iti  The  thought 
stung  him  with  the  sharpness  of  recognised 
possibility.  It  seemed  to  thrust  away  the 
sentiment,  the  sacredness,  the  glory  of  that 
passion  which  had  been  to  her  nature  as 
sunlight  to  the  folded  buds,  as  the  mar- 
vels of  assured  divinity  to  the  credulous 
devotee. 

"  I  am  happy.  Miss  Kenyon,"  he  said, 
"in  having  illusions  such  as  you  de- 
scribe; and  I  am  torry  that  even  your 
youth  and  beauty  have  brought  you  no 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  emotions  you  must 
have  awakened." 

"  Do  you  wonder  at  it  1 "  she  asked  sud- 
denly, and  looked  at  him  with  her  straDge, 
half-moumfhl  eyes — eyes  from  which  the 
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longings  and  discontent  of  her  Btranee 
nature  looked  wearily  forth  on  the  world 
Bhe  despised,  and  the  men  she  scorned. 

For  a  moment  he  returned  that  look, 
trying  to  fathom  the  real  mystery  of  her 
dusatisfied  sooL  Bat  he  saw  no  farther 
than  others  had  seen;  he  read  no  more 
than  others  had  read. 

Yet  suddenly  her  eyes  drooped.  A  cer- 
tain softness  and  regretf alness  came  over 
her  faoeu 

'*  I  really  would  be  tender-hearted — if  I 
could/'  she  said.  ''Perhaps  it  is  my 
Bussian  blood — I  do  not  know;  only 
certainly  I  lack  compassioa" 

"Lacking  that,"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
"means  that  you  lack  all  that  makes 
womanhood  divine." 

Something  in  his  look  and  tone  brought 
back  the  hardness  and  coldness  she  had  for 
a  moment  laid  asida 

"Have  you  found  it  divine!"  she 
asked  mockingly.  "If  so,  do  not  seek 
disillusion  throush  the  prosaic  portals  of 
marriage.  The  clergy  of  all  men  should  be 
celibate.    They  believe  in  aneels." 

Lady  Breresford  had  left  her  seat  and 
wandered  a  short  distance  off,  and  was 
feeding  one  of  the  peacocks  with  crumbs  of 
cake.  Adrian  Lyle  suddenly  bent  forward 
and  looked,  straight  into  the  beautiful, 
baffling  face  of  his  companion. 

"Miss  Kenyon,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"  may  I  speak  to  you  seriously  and  without 
offence  1 " 

"Certainly,"  she  said  with  equal 
gravity.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  your  converting  me,  if  you  can." 

He  put  aside  the  chaJlenge  without 
remark. 

"  You  do  yourself  a  great  injustice,"  he 
said,  "  when  you  speak  of  all  that  is  beat 
and  noblest  in  life  in  so  slighting  a  manner. 
I  have  no  wish  to  preach  to  you — far  from 
it;  but  it  pains  me  to  hear  maxims  so 
worldly,  convictions  so  cruel,  uttered  by 
such  young  lips.  You  yourself  confess 
you  are  not  happy.  Then  why  deny  every 
possibility  that  might  make  you  so  9  Do 
you  think  all  those  gifts  of  mind  and  body 
that  you  possess  deserve  no  gratitude,  or 
will  exact  no  account  1  Do  your  sophisms, 
clever  as  they  are,  really  satisfy  your 
heart  t  Does  the  denial  of  the  natural 
softness  and  requirements  of  womanhood 
find  greater  content  in  the  developement  of 
your  intellect,  than  it.would  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  your  sympathies!  I  am  sure  it 
does  not" 

"  I  have  never  attempted  to  deny  that 


I  am  not  happy/'  she  said  softly,  as  she 
slowly  palled  the  petals  of  the  rose  that 
had  fallen  from  her  gown.  "  Bat  can  any 
of  your  creeds  teach  me  to  become  so ! " 

"I  thmk/'  he  said,  "they  might,  if 
only  you  would  believe  them.  Bat  you 
dissect  even  faith  as  mercileasly  as  the 
flower  ^ou  hold  in  your  hand." 

"  Faith  in  the  abstract — ^yes.  How  are 
you  to  convince  me  that  I  am  right  in 
believing  a  certain  doctrine  which  another 
person,  equally  educated  and  clear-judging, 
holds  in  utter  abhorrence !  Religion  lis 
a  mere  matter  of  accident  We  are  not 
responsible  for  our  parentage — therefore 
not  for  our  faith.  We  are  taught  in  child- 
hood to  believe  such  a  creed,  to  worship 
such  a  divinity ;  we  do  it  Oar  minds  are 
plastic  clay,  and  take  individual  impres- 
sions. Are  we  responsible  for  them,  or 
to  blame  because  in  after  years  our  in- 
tellect rebels  at  what  our  duty  com- 
pelled us  to  accept !  True,  the  generality 
of  mankind  never  even  think  of  stepping 
out  of  their  groove :  it  is  much  easier  to 
tread  the  beaten  track  than  to  cut  out  a  new 
one  for  ourselves.  I  have  investigated 
many  forms  of  religion.  I  can't  say  I  have 
found  any  to  satisfy  me.  The  Church 
professes  to  do  a  great  deal,  but  I  doabt 
if  it  has  ever  done  any  real  or  permanent 
good.  All  great  truths  of  science  and 
knowledge  have  been  arrived  at  by  man's 
own  dogged  resolves,  not  by  any  help  of 
ecclesiasticism ;  rather,  indeed,  has  it  been 
the  way  of  its  rulers  and  directors  to  shut 
humanity  into  complete  and  unquestioning 
ignorance.  True,  we  have  plenty  of 
fteedom  now,  but  that  is  because  thought 
and  reason  have  been  too  strong  for  even 
priestcraft  to  combat" 

"Your  arguments,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  "are 
of  course  the  outcome  of  minds  that  are 
doing  their  best  to  overthrow  the  growth 
of  any  faith.  But  we  have  drifted  far  away 
from  our  starting  point.  Can  ^  nothiug 
give  you  a  little  more  content  in  life  as 
it  is,  a  little  more  hope  in  what  it  may  be ! 
The  very  extent  of  your  discontent  is  proof 
that  your  soul  cries  out  for  food  that 
philosophy  cannot  supply.  You  refuse 
your  feelings  full  play.  You  argue  and 
dissect  every  sensation  that  meets  you,  or 
that  is  awakened  in  you.  Bub,  believe  me, 
it  is  the  simple  things  of  life  that  awaken 
its  purest  feelings.  A  child's  faith,  a 
woman's  tenderness,  an  act  of  self-denial, 
a  deed  of  unrecognised  heroism — these 
are  capable  of  giving  purer  happiness,  of 
I  teaching  nobler  morality  than  the  cleverest 
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treatise  of  philosophy,  the  most  perfect 
form  of  external  religioxL  I  am  not  good 
at  reasoning.  I  only  know  the  truth  and 
actoality  of  certain  convictions  which  have 
led  me  to  a  profession  I  bat  imjperfectly 
uphold.    That  I  am  the  happier  for  doing 

so,    I  frankly  confess.     I  wish "  he 

added  earnestly  as  he  looked  at  the  fair, 
cold  face,  "  I  could  make  you  so." 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent;  then 
looked  at  him  with  her  coldest  and  most 
critical  air.  *'  It  would  not  be  possible," 
she  said,  "  I  am  one  of  Nature's  mistakes. 
Nothing  will  change  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair  to  t^e  leave—"  one  thbg.  Bat 
I  will  not  wish  it  you." 

"  And  that  one  thing ! "  she  questioned, 
smiling. 

"  Is  a  great  sorrow "  he  said,  with  a 

gravity  that  was  almost  compassionata 


MBS.  SILAS  B.  BUNTHOBP. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  night  in  May. 

The  music  of  the  ball-room  was  borne 
on  the  heated,  perfumed  air,  up  through  the 
well-staircase,  to  the  gallery  above. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  like  Heaven,  down 
there — and  you  and  me  up  here  in  the 
darkness  1 " 

The  little  white  figure,  kneeling  on 
the  floor  of  this  upper  gallery,  with  band 
clasped  round  the  balusters,  peering  down 
into  the  hall  below,  into  which  overflowed 
some  of  that  ball-room  radiance,  turned  to 
the  other  figure  kneeling  bv  her. 

"  Miss  Coleridge  1 "  exclaimed  the  little 
white  figure  agam,  this  time  more  im- 
patiently, for  uie  sense  of  loneliness  and 
neglect,  and  of  beins  shut  out  from  all  the 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds  below,  was 
growing  stronger  in  her  childish  soul, 
"Isn't  it  love^!  Don't  you  smell  the 
flowers  I — and  here  we  are  up  here ! " 

"A  most  indisputable  fact  1 "  said  Miss 
Coleridge  dryly. 

But  she  was  not  unsvmpathetic.  Her 
present  position  betrayed  that^  for  she  was 
risking  her  appointment,  which  she  could 
ill  afford  to  do,  by  yielding  to  her  little 
pupil's  entreaties  to  let  her  leave  her  bed, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  to  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  faroS  Fairyland  beneath 
them. 

'*  Poar  little  Peri  1 "  she  said  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  in  the  amusement  of  her 


dark  eyes,  as  the  child  turned  her  face  to 
her  for  sympathy. 

"Perit  What's  that  t "  asked  the  duU 
fretfuUy. 

"It  was  a  poor  little  thing,  who  Bk)od 
outside  Paradise,  knocking  to  be  let  in." 

''And  did  she  ever  get  int"  wilb 
plaintive  eagerness. 

Then  the  pretty,  scornful  eyes  of  ^« 
governess  changed.  She  bent  forward  h 
the  dusk  of  the  spring  night,  and  drew  the 
child  swiftly,  and  very  tenderly,  to  hei^ 

"  I  believe  she  did.  And  thia  b  whatihe 
found  inside  that  Paradise.  She  saw  a 
great  many  grand-looking  figures,  wbo 
seemed  like  men,  only  she  thought  they 
were  gods.  They  made  a  are^t  faaa  o?er 
her  when  she  first  got  in.  But  tiiey  ao(m 
began  to  find  out  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  by  letting  hei  in.  For  Vujr  dtea 
rusUed,  and  disturbed  their  afteFdimiflr 
naps,  and  ttien  they  had  to  sive  her  a 
chair,  which  rather  crowded  thdza 
Besides,  they  found  out  that  her  fiMe  wm 
always  the  same,  and  they  even  mw 
tired  of  its  beauty.  She  ought  to  hm 
been  able  to  change  the  colour  of  her  eyes, 
or  give  a  new  shape  to  her  noae.  Bat  I 
think,  perhaps,  she  felt  most  disappoint- 
ment They  looked  so  grand,  as  tl^  tat 
in  the  distant  sunlight^  with  their  bottoa- 
holes.  Bat,  when  me  lived  doeely  amoq; 
them,  she  found  out  that  they  were  oolj 
bundles  of  dothes,  and  cigars,  and  Ud 
gloves.  She  tripped  once,  aad  dutdungit 
the  figure  she  thought  the  mndeit^  to 
save  herself,  it  doubled  up  beneath  bar 
weight,  and  they  both  fell  to  the  grooni 
But  it  only  hurt  her.  He  had  but  to  be 
picked  up  again,  and  shaken  and  bradiad 
a  little,  and  his  dothes  looked  as  srand  as 
ever.  Oh !  you  little  goose  1 "  An  indi- 
scribable  change  in  her  tones :  "  Ton  m 
much  better  up  here  in  the  dark,  with  me  1" 

<<I  like  to  be  with  yon,  though  that 
wasn't  a  pretty  story  at  alL  Bat  it  ii  doD 
sometimes.  Do  you  think,  if  I  had  a 
mother  like  Maysie  and  Laura,  I  should  be 
down  there  instead  of  up  here  t " 

"  Probably." 

There  was  another  change  in  the  giif i 
tone.    It  was  hard  aa  sted. 

"  Now  you  are  to  come  back  to  bed.** 

Hand  in  hand,  the  two  flitted  thro# 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  this  upper 
part  of  the  house.  All  the  servants  w«e 
below,  and  these  two — ^the  little  govemefli 
in  her  work-a-day  dress  of  brown  merino,aad 
the  child,  with  her  white  wrapper  flang  OTsr 
her  bed-gown,  had  the  place  to  themadvea 
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"Yoa  see  we  are  not  dressed  for  a 
partj,"  said  Miss  Coleridge,  with  the 
scorn  which  had  grown  rather  habitual  to 
her  since  she  had  lived  in  this  great  hoosa 
"  What  a  sensation  we  should  cause  if  we 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  ball-room  1 " 

The  little  girl  laughed,  chUdishly  amused 
at  the  fancy,  as  her  goremeas  intended  her 
to  be. 

"  It  would  be  fine.  Mr.  Aylmer  said  the 
other  day,  as  he  stood  in  the  hall  talking 
to  Maysie,  that  he  had  neyer  seen  such  a 
frock  as  yours  before.  He  said  it  was  a 
crime  for  any  girl  like  you  to  wear  it  You 
had  just  passed  them.  He  did  stare  at 
you  so." 

*'And  where  were  you?"  asked  Miss 
Coleridge  very  severely,  taking  no  outward 
notice  of  the  speech  as  it  concerned 
herself. 

"I  had  dropped  my  ball  down  the  stair- 
case and  ran  after  it.  I  didn't  know  they 
were  there.  I  tried  to  hide  behind  the 
curtains,  but  he  saw  me  just  after  he  had 
said  that  Maysie  was  very  angry  with 
me." 

"I  don't  wonder.  You  were  very  dis- 
obedient" 

"  I  only  wanted  my  ball ;  and  he  asked 
who  I  was,  and  Maysie  said,  a  prot6g^e  of 
theirs.    What  is  a  prot^g^e ) " 

'*A  peg  to  hang  people's  cloaks  of 
charity  upon.  Sometimes  the  cloak  is  so 
ample  that  it  quite  smothers  the  poor  little 
pe^   Hush  I  what  is  that  1 " 

They  had  reached  a  passage  which  led 
down  to  the  school-room  part  of  the  house, 
where  Miss  Coleridge  and  her  pupil  lived 
and  slept,  almost  as  isolated  from  the  other 
apartments  as  if  they  had  been  living  in  a 
separata  house.  The  great  front  staircase 
passed  the  end  of  the  passage  which  thev 
themselves  had  just  reached  by  a  bacK 
flight  Sounds  of  feet  running  lightly  up 
the  great  staircasa,  a  few  yards  from  them, 
fell  on  their  startled  ears.  The  child  clung 
to  her  governess. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Englefield,"  she  whispered 
m  terror. 

The  little  governess  paled  too,  though 
more  in  sympathy  for  the  child's  dread ; 
not  for  a  second  recognising  the  incongruity 
of  connecting  those  light,  quick  feet  with 
her  employers  stout,  majestic  appearance. 

"  Come ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  most 
undignified  rush  towards  their  bed-room 
doors,  which  unfortunately  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  school-room.  But  they  were  too 
late.  A  tall  and  remarkably  handsome 
younji:  man  in  immaculatelv-fittins  clothes. 


with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  turning 
into  the  passage  from  the  great  staircase, 
Ciught  sight  of  the  two  figures  flving 
though  the  moonl^ht,  which  lighted  up 
this  side  of  the  house. 

Inspired  by;  some  luckless  spirit  of 
mischief,  or  perhaps  attracted  by  the 
curious  resemblance  between  one  of  those 
fugitive  figures  and  another  which  he  had 
come  to  meet  there,  he  dashed  after  them. 

"  I've  found  you  out ! "  he  exclaimed, 
laughingly  catcUng  at  the  child's  golden 
hair.  He  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
terror  he  caused. 

The  child  clung  to  her  governess  with  a 
stifled  cry,  while  the  governess  herself, 
whose  beauty  had  several  times  attracted 
his  notice,  coupled  as  it  was  with  that 
strange  resemblance,  turned  upon  him  with 
a  desperate  gasp. 

**0h,  I  say.  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I 
didn't  mean  to  frighten " 

"You  did  not— frighten — ^us — at — all," 
said  Miss  Coleridge  distinctly,  with  most 
unsteady  voice.  "  You  only  made  me 
jump  a  little,  that's  all." 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  began  the  young 
man  again,  ashamed  at  the  disastrous  effect 
of  his  litUe  jest,  and  yet  very  much  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  deliberate  disregard 
for  truth  displayed  by  this  moral  instruc- 
tress of  youth.  "  By  Jove  1 "  with  a  start, 
turning  towards  the  great  staircase. 

It  was  his  turn  now  to  betray  the  most 
undisguised  alarm  and  consternation.  Miss 
Coleridge  turned  sharply  too. 

Up  the  staircase,  came  the  frou-frou  of 
silk  and  the  soft  rattle  of  the  pearl  fringe 
of  a  ball-dress. 

Same  one  else  was  also  coming  to  this 
isolated  portion  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  it  had  been 
used  for  lovers'  meetings. 

In  one  flash  of  thought  Miss  Coleridge 
understood.  It  was  a  tryst  And  seeing 
the  young  man,  she  knew  who  the  other 
would  be,  who  was  to  share  it  with  him. 

"On  your  honour,  Mr.  Aylmer,  don't 
tell  her !  "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly,  look- 
ing up  into  the  young  man's  face.  There 
was  no  hope  of  reaching  their  bed-rooms. 
"Qdck,  Miggie,  the  school-room  cup- 
board." 

The  next  moment  the  young  man  was 
alone,  with  the  click  of  a  lock  sounding  in 
the  room  behind  him,  and  the  frou-frou  of 
the  dainty  ball-dress,  which  had  reached 
the  passage  at  the  same  second,  rustling 
the  air  before  him. 

He  stood  still,  looking  at  this  new  figure 
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flattering  towards  him^  all  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

Then  a  great  msh  of  delight  at  the  sight 
of  it  made  him  forget  all  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation.  He  went  hastily  forward, 
and  caught  two  daintily-gloved  little 
hands  in  hi& 

*'  I  was  afraid  yon  wotdd  forget — or  not 
dare/'  he  exclaimed,  looking  down  with 
eyes  fall  of  passionate  admiration  into  the 
lovely  face  of  Maysie  Eoglefield,  his 
hostess's  eldest  daaghter. 

«I  never  forget,  sir.  Bat  I  almost  did 
not  dare.  Motner  is  growing  so  dreadfully 
Bharp-sighted." 

His  face  darkened.  It  was  very  bitter 
to  be  reduced  to  this  clandestine  love- 
makin^i  and  all  because  his  friends,  who 
were  always  promising  to  do  something  for 
him,  had  not  yet  began.  If  only  he  were 
rich  or  lucky,  Mrs.  Englefleld 

'*  Do  let  my  hand  go,  Jack.  Anybody 
can  see  us  from  the  stiorcase.  It  looks  so 
silly  to  have  vou  staring  at  me  like  an  owl 
in  the  moonlight,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
laughing  insolence  and  impatience  of  her 
beauty.  She  was  fond  enough  of  him  to 
slip  out  of  the  ball-room  to  meet  him  here 
alone ;  but  she  did  not  want  to  be  found 
out  ''Ck)me  into  the  school-room.  We 
shan't  be  seen  there." 

He  dropped  her  hands  as  if  he  had  been 
8hot  —  a  sudden  recollection  that  the 
fichool-room  had  a  capacious  cupboard  over- 
whelming him.  For  Maysie's  own  sake  it 
was  a  risk  to  let  her  go  in  there.  How 
could  he  tell  whether  the  child  would  not 
betray  them  at  the  first  opportunity  ?  while, 
of  course,  it  was  the  governess's  duty  to 
expose  such  escapades  as  these,  to  the 
authorities. 

"  No ;  Fm  not  going  to  stay  out  here," 
in  answer  to  a  stammering  mumble.  "  The 
servants  will  see.  Besides,  that's  Miss 
Coleridge's  room  down  there;  she  will 
hear  us  talking." 

The  young  man  glanced  with  helpless 
dismay  towards  the  door  so  innocently 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

'^If  only  she  were  there!"  he  groaned 
inwardly.  **  It's  so  much  jollier  out  here, 
darling.  There's  the  moonUght,  you  know, 
and  it's  all  dark  in  that  school-room." 

"  I  never  knew  you  were  afraid  of  the 
dark  before.  If  you  are,  I'm  going.  I'm 
sure  the  next  waltz " 

He  followed  her  rapidly  into  the  school- 
room. The  fear  of  losing  even  a  moment 
of  that  snatched  meeting  overcoming  all 
other  doubts. 


Now,  if  any  man  has  tried  to  make  love 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  other  ean 
save  the  legitimate  recipients  of  his 
rhapsodies,  are  listening,  he  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  Jack  Aylmer  felt  under  hn 
present  drcumstancea 

To  make  the  situation  still  more  trymg, 
Miss  ^glefield  had  gone  over  to  the 
window  where  the  moonlight  fell  fall 
throufih  the  raised  blinds.  The  cupboard 
was  dose  to  this  window.  Aylmer,  not 
daring  to  make  any  further  objections,  fol- 
lowed her  there.  The  thought  of  tetraj- 
ing  the  real  cause  of  his  reluctance  never 
entered  his  head.  Miss  Coleridge  had  ap- 
pealed to  his  honour,  while  the  evident 
fright  of  the  two,  ludicrously  out  of  place 
as  it  seemed,  for  he  guesced  that  they  had 
only  been  taking  a  stolen  glance  at  the  fes- 
tivities, made  their  betrayal  still  moie  im- 
possible. 

**  It's  a  lovely  evening,"  he  said  despe- 
rately, feeling  a  mad  desire  to  draw  her  to 
him,  as  the  moonlight  touched  her  into 
pale  loveliness;  but  resisting  it^  as  be 
thought  of  the  cupboard. 

"  A  very  original  remark  ;  only  Tre 
heard  something  like  it  before.  You  mi^t 
have  said  that  downstairs,  without  makiDg 
me  run  the  risk " 

"Hush,  for  goodness  —  I  don't  mean 
that,"  at  sight  of  her  astonished  face.  '*  Of 
course  I  don't  mean  that  It's  so  awfully 
jolly  having  you  up  here  "  (in  a  whisper), 
'^  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saving." 

"So  it  seems.  Don't  stand  so  dose, 
Jack.  There,  you  have  snapped  off  one  (rf_ 
my  flowers.  I  didn't  come  here  to  be 
kissed,"  a  note  of  impatience  in  her  dear 
voice,  "  and,  for  gocxiness'  sake,  don't  go 
whispering  in  my  ear  like  that  Why 
can't  you  speak  aloud,  instead  of  buznog 
away  like  a  great  bumble  bee  1 " 

She  laughed,  but  there  was  a  jar  of 
something  wrong  in  the  laugh,  as  there 
had  been  in  the  words.  It  was  a  new 
mood,  this  hard  impatience. 

Jack  Aylmer  stepped  back  a  yard  firom 
her,  instinctively  feeling  the  discord,  and 
yet,  for  the  second,  more  actively  con- 
scious of  a  most  unmistakeable,  though 
quickly-suppressed  giggle,  in  the  cupbosrd 
behind  him.  That  little  goveme»  was 
enjoying  her  part  of  the  situation. 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  Miss  EnglefieU, 
who,  rearranging  a  fold  in  her  baU-drejr. 
had  heard  nothing.  "  My  next  wal^^  u 
with  Lord  Maitland.  I  daren't  cr^  hiia 
out  with  mother  in  the  room." 

The  young  man  followed  her  in  aileni^ 
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The  mention  of  that  otber  man's  name 
had  raiaed  a  whirlvnnd  of  doubt,  fear, 
and  jealooB  anger  in  his  heart  He  lingered 
on  the  landing  till  he  was  aore  that  she  had 
rejoined,  nnperceived,  her  mother's  guests; 
for,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  doubt  of  her 
futh,  he  loved  her  too  wall  to  let  her  get 
into  trouble  by  being  sean  with  him. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
flifljht  a  white  rose  was  flung  over  the 
buusters  from  above.  It  was  the  rose 
which  he  had  broken  off  Maysie's  dress. 
It  struck  him  on  the  cheek,  and  fell  at  his 
feet  He  caught  it  up  tenderly,  anery  at 
the  profanation.  The  petals  fell,  a  shower 
of  soentel  anowflakes,  on  the  stair  before 
him. 

He  glanced  swifdy  up,  with  a  sudden 
sinking  of  his  heart,  as  if  that  frail  flower 
had  been  an  omen.  But  the  landing  above 
was  empty. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  WEEK  later.  Miss  Coleridge  came  out 
of  a  house  in  a  street  some  distance  from 
Orosvenor  Walk,  where  the  Eagleflelds 
lived.  Her  face  was  rather  pale,  and  she 
glanced  about  her  nervously,  as  if  a  little 
afraid  of  being  sean,  for  the  house  she  had 
joat  left,  belonged  to  a  woman  with  whose 
name  all  London  had  rang  a  few  years 
before.  It  was  a  pitiful  story — ^yesterday, 
a  queen  of  society;  to-day,  an  outcast 
The  husband  she  had  wronged  had  revenged 
himself  by  refusing  to  take  proceedings  of 
divorce.  The  man  for  wnom  she  had 
sinned,  who  would  have  married  her  at 
first,  had  at  last  left  her  for  another  whose 
love  was  honour.  The  father,  who  had 
idolised  her,  had  cursed  her.  The  child 
she  had  borne,  had  been  brought  up  an 
alien  from  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  very  wrong  of  Miss  Cole- 
ridge tospeak  tosuchawoman,and  yet  when, 
one  day,  she  had  waylaid  her  and  pleaded 
with  such  bitter  tears  for  some  news  of  the 
child  she  had  herself  deserted.  Miss  Cole- 
ridge had  yielded.  To-day,  she  had  been 
to  see  her.  Miss  Coleridge  was  good,  and 
as  sweet  as  she  was  good,  which  combina- 
tion is  a  rare  one.  She  was  good  enough 
not  to  fear  being  harmed  by  touching  the 
hand  of  such  a  woman ;  but  she  was  young, 
and  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  have  the 
courage  of  one's  convictions,  even  when  one 
is  old.  At  the  sight  of  a  young  man  coming 
down  the  street,  as  she  left  the  house,  she 
turned  the  colour  of  a  poppy,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  run  away ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  .  He  had  seen  her.    So.  with  a  certain 


upliftuis  of  the  head,  which  gave  dignity 
to  her  decidedly  childish  appearance,  she 
went  bravely  forward. 

Mr.  Aylmer  had  looked  really  shocked 
when  he  first  caught  sight  of  her;  but 
when  they  met,  his  handsome  face  ex- 
pressed only  polite  interest  She  bowed, 
and  would  have  passed  on ;  but  he  turned 
and  walked  by  her  side.  Having  nothing 
particular  to  do,  the  thought  of  a  stroll 
with  the  Eaglefields'  pretty  Tittle  governess 
was  tempting.  Besides,  he  was  really 
curious  to  know  what  had  taken  her  to 
that  house. 

'*Dj  you  mind  my  going  a  little  way 
with  you  1 " 

She  flushed  faintly,  her  e^es  fallinff  be- 
fore his,  which  were  so  flattermgly  pleading, 
though  his  words  and  voice  were  so  simply 
commonplace. 

"I  don't  mind — ^if  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do,"  she  said  with  a  shy  demure- 
ness,  which  made  her  ten  times  prettier. 

A  flash  of  amusad  conquest  lighted  the 
youuK  man's  face.  Bat  then  he  had  felt 
certain  of  her  consent. 

'*  That  would  be  difficult  I  see  you  so 
rarely,  that,  when  I  get  the  chance  of  a 
talk,  I  value  it  accordingly,"  admiring  the 
pretty  flush  he  caught  a^ain  upon  the  half- 
averted  cheek.  '*  How  is  it  you  and  that 
little  pupil  of  yours  are  never  to  be  seen  f " 

It  was  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question 
without  betraying  the  harshness  and  un- 
kindness  of  her  employer  to  the  lonely 
little  child,  whose  mother  was  an  outcast 
The  child's  grandfather,  who  lived  with 
the  Eaglefields,  and  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected great  things,  he  bemg  Mr.  Engle- 
field's  uncle,  had  sent  for  Maggie  about  a 
year  ago,  from  the  home  her  father  had 
found  for  her,  and  where  her  life  had  been 
even  sadder  than  it  was  now.  The  Engle- 
fields  had  been  furious  at  his  sending  for 
her,  fearing  that  he  should  return  to  the 
old  affections  and  leave  her  the  fortune 
that  should  have  been  her  mother's.  Bat 
the  old  man,  beyond  sending  for  her  and 
providing  her  with  a  governess,  had  done 
nothing  more.  He  never  asked  to  see  her, 
and  Mrs.  Englefield,  knowing  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  them  apart,  did  her  best 
to  widen  the  gulf  between  them.  Miss 
Coleridge  saw  through  it  all,  and  her  eyes 
grew  bright  and  indignant  now.  The  young 
man  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  of, 
and  thought  if  she  were  only  decently 
dressed — ^like  Maysie,  for  instance — 

Nol  even  she  could  not  hold  a  candle 
to  Mavsie.     His  thoughts,    which   never 
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really  wandered  far  from  her,  retomed  in 
fall  force  now. 

"  It  was  awfully  mean  of  yon  hiding 
yourselves  in  that  cupboard,  the  other 
night,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  which  had  a 
touch  of  self-consciousness  in  it  He  had  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  must  have  looked 
rather  like  a  fooL  "  I  hope  you  weren't 
found  out" 

"  I  hope  you  weren't/'  with  a  malicious 
light  in  her  eyes. 

''No.  But  could  you  hear  what  we 
said  1 " 

"  I — I  don't  think  you  said  veir  much," 
she  said,  with  a  gravity  which  he  found 
suspicious. 

"  It  was  an  awkward  situation,"  laughing, 
though  he  coloured  a  little.  He  hated 
feeling  ridiculous,  but  he  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  show  it  "  And  it  was  very  good 
of  you  not  to  tell ! " 

"  Did  you  think  I  would  1 "  with  quick, 
fine  disdain. 

"Oh  well— of   course,  I    mean,    Mrs. 

Englefield  might  expect    Tou  know  she 

does  not  quite  approve  of  our  engagement" 

She  looked  at  him  with  sudden  pity, 

family  touched  with  scorn. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say  1  "  he 
asked,  a  little  startled  by  the  look,  as  she 
turned  away  again. 

*  *  Nothing.  Only — I  hope  you  found  the 
rose.    I  picked  it  up  after  you  left" 

"  Why  did  vou  throw  it  after  me,  like 
thatl"  he  asked  hastily,  moved  by  her 
tone,  and  those  old  doubts  about  Lord 
Maitland. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  did  it  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  It  was  a  pity  it  broke — " 
she  stopped  abruptly.  If  he  were  not  clever 
enough  to  read  the  warning  of  that  broken 
flower,  she  would  not  explain  ;  while  a 
sudden  thought,  that  he  might  put  an 
interpretation  on  the  act  personal  to  nerself , 
made  her  hot  with  shame.  She  knew  how 
much  he  was  spoilt  by  women.  He  might 
think  she  had  been  only  trying  to  attract 
him  The  fear  made  her  stop.  It  was  time 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  I  think  I  would  like  you  to  leave  me," 
she  said  a  little  stiffly. 

They  were  close  to  Grosvenor  Walk. 
Mr.  Aylmer  thought  he  understood  her 
reason.  He  was  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  not  to  know  that  Mrs.  Englefield 
would  probably  object  to  her  governess 
walking  with  even  an  ineligible  uke  him- 
self. 

"  As  you  wish,"  he  said  quietly.  Then 
as  he  looked  down  into    her  face,  and 


noticed  its  beauty  and  youth,  which  a 
certain  delicacy  of  tint  xnade  even  more 
youthful  than  it  was,  a  sudden  sense  of  her 
position  in  the  world  struck  him.  Fic- 
titiously independent,  yet  really  totally 
dependent  on  her  employer's  favour  and 
the  world's  opinion,  it  seemed  a  shame  not 
to  give  her  a  word  of  warning.  The  giris 
of  his  world,  at  her  age,  would  have 
parents  and  friends  to  protect  them  from 
the  danger  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
disreputable  personages. 

"  You  must  not  be  very  angry  with  me," 
he  said,  with  the  gentleness  which  was  one 
of  his  most  dangerous  charms;  ''but  I  know 
what  a  generous  heart  will  make  a  person 
do  sometimes  for  the  unfortunate.  But 
you  are  so  young,  that,  if  you  wwe  my 
sifter,  I  could  not  feel  it  more  my  duty  to 
warn  you  against  mixing  yourself  up  with 
people  like  Lady  Arundel." 

''  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  interrupted 
hurriedly,  flushing  hotly,  "  but — oh  please, 
let  me  go  !    There  is  Miss  Englefield." 

She  snatched  away  her  hand,  and  hurried 
off  down  a  side  street^  leaving  Mr.  Aylmer, 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
standing,  holding  Miss  Coleridge's  hand  in 
the  most  loverlue  fashion,  to  face  Hns 
Englefield  and  her  mother.  He  nnised 
himself  and  walked  on  towards  them.  He 
raised  his  hat,  half-stopping  to  join  tiien, 
and  met  only  a  cold,  steady  gaze  fhnn  lbs. 
Englefield,  which  seemed  to  pierce,  fib 
steel,  through  his  brain.  Maysie's  face  was 
turned  away.  He  only  caneht  sight  of  the 
scarlet  blush,  which  had  dyed  even  her 
throat ;  for  she  was  still  young  enough  to 
be  ashamed,  and  then  they  passed  on. 

He  stood  still,  stunned,  dazed  by  thisent 
direct — society's  guillotine,  with  which  she 
rids  herself  of  useless  or  inconvenient 
acquaintance. 

The  rose  had  fallen  at  last. 

The  little  governess's  warning  had  not 
been  a  vain  one. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

That  same  evening  he  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Englefield.  It  was  curt  and 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  It  forbade  him  to 
enter  the  house  again.  And  the  excuse 
she  gave  was  so  utterly  ridiculous,  so 
shameless,  in  its  effort  to  seize  upon  any 
trifle  to  break  off  the  acquaintance,  that 
even  he,  maddened  by  rage  and  pain,  could 
not  help  laughing. 

"  A  man  who  could  trifle  with  the  affec- 
tions of  a  young  girl  in  the  dependent 
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position  of  Miss  Ooleridge,  temptiiig  her 
to  forget  propriety  as  well  as  her  duty, 
is  not  a  fit  eompanion  for  my  dan^htera, 
I  have  heard  before  how  mnch  yoa  a£nired 
her,  and  how  yoa  sdzed  every  opportunity 
of  speakins  to  her  in  my  house.  I  did 
not  think,  however,  that  it  had  arrived  at 
clandestine  meeting  Out  of  pity  to  Miss 
Coleridge,  I  will  give  her  anower  chance. 

But  you  will ^ 

Here  Jack  Aylmer  uttered  a  violent 
imprecation,  and  tore  the  note  into  twenty 

fdecea  Then  repenting,  witii  a  sudden, 
oolish  wish  that  the  end  might  be  kinder, 
he  picked  up  the  pieces  and  spent  half^an- 
hour  putting  them  together  again.  He 
might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble. 

"And,  leet  you  should  not  be  honourable 
enough  to  keep  out  of  Maysie's  way,  I  shall 
keep  the  strictest  guard  over  her." 

"  And  she  will,  toa  Not  a  chance  of  a 
letter,  or  a  word,  or  even  a  look— don't  I 
know  it  of  old  t" 

Bat  the  worst  was  to  come. 

'*  The  dear  child  herself  sees  her  folly, 
and  has,  I  am  dad  to  say,  consented  to 
mBiry  Lord  MaiUand." 

Tins  was  it,  then.  As  if  he  could  not 
have  seen  all  along!  It  came  upon  him 
now  like  a  flash  of  Ught,  blinding  him  with 
its  mortification,  and  rage,  and  despair. 
He  had  been  the  ci^s-paw.  But  for  him 
Maitland  would  never  have  visited  at  the 
house.  He  had  been  encouraged  till  the 
latter  had  been  secured.  Then — he  was 
cast  aside  aa  an  old  glova 

The  blow  was  as  ^eat  as  if  such  a  thing 
wtfe  unheard  of,  mstead  of  happening 
every  day  in  his  world.  He  would  have 
gone  straight  o£f  to  Maitland  that  night, 
but  remembered  that  he  had  started  for 
abroad  the  same  day,  called  away  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  a  near  relation.  Then 
he  remembered,  too,  that  Maitland  was  a 
faithful  biend  and  an  honourable  man 
after  his  powers;  and  besides,  Maitland 
did  not  know  that  there  had  been  this 
half  engagement  between  them.  For 
Maysie's  sake,  Aylmer  had  kept  it  even 
from  his  Mend. 

Then  his  wrath  fell  upon  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  trouble,  and  his  anger  was  as 
hot  against  Miss  Coleridge  as  if  his  being 
found  with  her  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
Mrs.  Englefield's  treatment  of  him.  He 
for^t  tike  youth  and  loveliness  which  had 
excited  his  pity;  he  forgot  the  innocent 
eyes  which  had  tempted  mm  to  become  her 
protector;  he  foreot  everything,  except 
that  it  was  onlv  ner  almost  remarkable 


likeness  to  Maysie,  which  had  attracted 
him  at  all,  at  leas^  so  it  seemed  to  him 
now. 

**I  always  told  Maysie  that  I  only 
admired  her  because  she  was  the  same 
heteht  and  had  just  the  same  colouring, 
and  to  think  that  that  little  governess  has 

Sot  me  into  this  trouble,  when  I  was  only 
oing  my  best  to  serve  her  1 "  he  groaned 
between  whifis  at  the  dgar,  to  which 
solace  he  had  resorted  in  the  depths  of 
his  despair. 

But  as  the  dark,  weary  hours  dragged 
themselves  into  the  light  of  the  morning, 
he  grew  more  hopefuL  He  would  not 
give  Maysie  up  wiUiout  one  fight  for  her. 
He  would  see  her  once,  at  least,  to  find  out 
if  this  were  really  her  will  as  well  as  her 
mother's.  If  fate  and  Mrs.  Englefield 
proved  too  much  for  him,  he  would  appeal 
to  his  friend's  generosity.  He  would  tell 
him  how  matters  had  stood  between  him- 
self and  Maysie,  and  pray  from  him  the 
ri^ht  and  opportunity  of  an  interview; 
"just  to  know  the  tru&  from  her  own  lipB," 

Aylmer  was  not  a  man  to  hesitato  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  would 
have  walked  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  if 
need  had  arisen,  without  a  glance  behind, 
and  this  cool  pluck  ho  earned  into  every 
affair  of  his  life.  From  that  moment 
began  a  kind  of  silent  skirmishing  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Englefield.  The  season  was 
at  its  height.  Balls,  dinners,  receptions, 
out-of-door  f dtes,  followed  each  other  every 
hour.  Jack  Aylmer,  detrimental  as  he 
was  as  for  as  fortune  was  concerned,  was 
asked,  b^  virtue  of  his  connections  and 
their  social  position,  everywhere. 

Wherever  he  had  a  chance  of  meeting 
the  Englefields  he  went.  He  kept  a  watoh 
on  every  moment,  in  case  it  should  con- 
tain the  opportunity  he  wanted.  But  Mrs. 
Englefield  was  prej^ared  for  the  attack,  and 
mounted  guard  with  such  effect  that  he 
never  advanced  a  single  stop  towards  the 
treasure  she  protected. 

Maysie,  herself,  either  through  fear  of 
her  mother,  or  a  heartless  coquetry,  never 
helped  him.  If  she  did  not  cut  hun,  she 
did  as  badly.  She  would  smile  and  bow  to 
him  when  tiiey  met,  and  then  flbg  herself 
into  the  flirtations  and  exdtoment  of  the 
hour,  without  another  glance  in  his  direc- 
tion. She  obeyed  her  mother,  by  never 
^ving  him  a  dance,  and  as  they  never  met 
except  in  tiie  brilliant  crowds  of  social 
gatherings,  where  she  was  always  either 
surrounded  by  friends  or  partners,  or  was 
ffuarded  bv  her  mother,  the  opportunity  of 
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appealing  to  her  heart,  in  which  lie  still 
believed  in,  never  came.  A  week  went  by, 
and  Aylmer  grew  desperate.  Maitland 
was  still  away.  Sometimes  he  was  tempted 
to  write,  bat  the  impossibility  of  patting 
what  he  felt  on  paper,  ibtoppea  him 
Besides,  he  was  relactant  to  try  this  last  re- 
Boorce.  Chivalry,  which  his  worldly  training 
had  not  yet  wholly  destroyed  in  a  naturally 
generous  heart,  forbade  him  exposing 
Maysie,  as  he  mast  necessarily  do,  if  he 
appealed  to  the  help  of  her  accepted  lover. 
He  had  written  once  or  twice  to  her,  but 
the  letters  had  been  returned.  Whether 
she  had  even  seen  them,  he  coald  not  telL 
Sometimes  the  thought  came  to  him,  to 
make  a  confidante  of  some  woman  of  their 
mutual  acquaintance.  Bat  here  his  strong 
fear  of  ridicale  made  him  give  up  the  idea. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  so  shamelesdy 
duped,  that  he  did  not  like  anyone  else  to 
know  how  hard  he  had  been  hit  Besides, 
his  reputation  for  success  in  his  flirtations, 
which,  as  with  many  other  men  of  his 
temperament,  was  a  source  of  pride  to  him, 
would  8u£fer.  These  successfol  flirtations 
had  been,  in  some  sort  of  a  way,  a  cynical 
revenge  which  he  had  taken  on  Society  for 
its  ill-concealed  opinion  that)  though  he  was 
a  valuable  addition  to  its  entertainments, 
he  was  totally  outside  the  pale  of  its  more 
serious  matrimonial  business.  He  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  openly  acknowledge  that 
once  again  Society  had  played  with  him — 
this  time  to  his  hejirt's  bleeding. 

No — there  was  not  one  of  these  women  he 
could  go  to.  One  morning,  just  about  this 
time,  he  happened  to  be  wandering,  depressed 
and  bitter,  down  a  long,  straight  street, 
in  a  quarter,  which,  while  not  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  fashionable,  was  still  much 
frequented  by  rich  people,  who,  if  not  in  the 
first  circles  of  Society,  thought  a  good  deal 
of  themselves.  Jack  Aylmer  who  had  been 
walking  half  unconsciously,  was  suddenly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  where  he  was,  by 
seeing  a  young  lady  and  a  little  girl  stand- 
ing before  one  of  the  houses  looking  into 
the  dining-room  window.  He  recognised 
them  at  once.  The  figure  of  the  elder  girl, 
at  the  first  moment,  recalled  so  vividly 
Maysie  Eoglefield.  They  were  apparently 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  something, 
and  did  not  stir  till  he  reached  them.  He 
then  saw  that  they  were  admiring  a  very 
fine  parrot,  placed  at  the  open  window, 
who,  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  was  also 
contemplating  them  with  some  favour. 

"Good  morning  1  Miss  Coleridge,"  he 
said  raising  his  hat,  very  much  amused  at 
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the  two  interested  faces,  the  pretty  gover- 
ness looking  only  a  little  older  child  than 
her  pupil  She  turned  with  a  atari,  all  the 
light  dying  out  of  her  face.  Then  with  a  very 
severe  little  bow,  she  took  the  child's  hand, 
"  We  must  go  home  now,  Maggie,"  she  said. 

"Good-bye,  PoUy!"  cried  the  child. 
"But  we  are  coming  again  to-morrow." 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  second,  look- 
ing after  them.  "Poor  little  seal!"  he 
thought  with  half-amused  pity.  "  She  most 
have  got  it  hot,  to  give  a  fellow  a  bow  \Su 
that.    Ah  1 " 

A  sudden  thought  seized  hioL  Why 
should  not  she  help  him  f  It  was  through 
her  partly,  that  he  lost  Maysie.  She  had 
a  tender  little  heart,  witness  her  visittng 
that  wretched  woman,  and  her  kmdneis  to 
this  poor  neglected  child — ^nay,  even  to 
himself.  He  could  not  hdp  it ;  a 
sudden  recollection  of  her  tossing  him  that 
rose,  cjtme  back  to  him.  He  was  not  con- 
ceited enough  to  think  that  she  had  Men 
in  love  with  him  out  and  out,  but  it  was 
only  natural,  that  a  girl,  in  the  doll  life  she 
lived,  shoold  wish  to  attract  his  attentioiL 
Ho  had  been  civil  to  her  when  tiiey  met^ 
and  perhaps Jack  Aylmer  was  accus- 
tomed to  Us  civilities,  accompamied  as  thej 
were  by  such  great  bei^uty  of  person,  being 
taken  to  mean  more  than  they  did. 

What  if  he  made  friends  with  the  litde 
governess  and  persuaded  her  to  help  hiia, 
either  by  giving'a  letter  direct  into  Maysie's 
hands,  or  speaking  for  him  1 

The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
feasible  it  seemed.  He  stood  there  so  1od£ 
thinking  over  it  that  a  prim-faced  little  old 
maid,  who  lived  alone  m  that  ereat  hooie, 
and  who  had  grown  quite  to  Took  out  for 
that  sweet-faced  little  governess  and  her 
child-charge,  as  they  came  every  day  to 
look  at  her  parrot,  stepped  out  from  behind 
the  curtains  where  she  was  hiding,  to  see 
what  he  was  about 

Catching  sight  of  her,  and  recaJled  to 
the  position.  Jack  Aylmer  walked  on. 

"  Oh  I  you  sneak  !  *'  called  out  the  parrot, 
who,  with  head  on  one  side,  had  also  bew 
contemplating  him  with  less  favour  than  it 
had  shown  for  its  previous  aadienoa 
Aylmer  caught  the  words,  and  though  they 
were  but  meaningless  chatter,  he  actoally 
started  for  a  second,  as  he  caught  it 

"  I  hope  he  isn't,  Polly !  I  hope  he  isnV 
said  the  old  maid,  shaking  her  head.  '*But 
there's  no  accounting  for  such  good-looking 
young  men.  And  that  pretty  little  governess 
is  sucn  a  child  I  We  must  look  after  her, 
Polly.'' 
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•*  WoULDST  thou  know  what  true  peace 
and  quiet  mean;  wouldst  thou  find  a 
refuge  from  the  noises  and  clamours  of  the 
multitude,  come  with  me  into  a  Quaker's 
meeting." 

No,  Charles  Lamb;  amongst  your 
Quakers,  no  doubt,  you  find  peace  and 
quiet;  but  there  is  a  peace  more  profound, 
a  quiet  more  intense,  than  you  have  ever 
known,  for  you  have  not  lived  in  a 
Conyent 

I  don't  remember  who  first  suggested 
that  I  should  go  into  a  Convent ;  but,  who- 
ever it  was,  at  the  time  I  put  the  idea 
aside  as  absurd.  However,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  bustling,  noisy,  hotel  life  in  the 
most  depressbg  part  of  the  Riviera,  my 
imagination  be^an  to  endow  the  peace  of 
Convent  life  with  charms  that  each  day 
became  more  uresistible ;  and  before  long 
I  found  myself  treasuring,  as  a  talisman 
that  would  put  an  end  to  all  my  annoyances, 
my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Lady 
Superior  of  a  Convent  in  a  little  Italian 
towD,  a  few  miles  from  the  French 
frontier. 

I  had  left  England  worn  out  in  body 
and  mind,  and,  as  I  knew  that  some 
months  must  elapse  before  there  would  be 
any  chance  of  my  being  able  to  return,  my 
heart  sank  at  the  prospect  of  pasfiiog  the 
time  in  the  midst  of  this  caravanserai  of 
invalids,  and  I  was  ready  to  welcome  as  a 
blessing  anything  that  would  ensure  de- 
liverance from  the  daily  table  d'h6te, 
and  the  rattling,  ever-arriving  omnibus. 

At  l'3ngtb,  one  evening,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  arrival  at  the  hotel  of 
another  half-dozen  iuvalidsi  I  wrote  to  the 
Lady  Superior  and  asked  if  she  would 
receive  me  as  a  pensionnaire.  Her  reply 
manifested  none  of  that  alacrity  to  welcome 
me  which  I  had  expected ;  in  fact,  it  was 
only  after  some  Catholic  friends  of  mine 
haa  brought  all  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  head  of  the  Order  in  Paris,  that 
tiie  required  permission  was  sent 

It  was  ab3ut  seven  o'clock  one  evening 
in  January  that  I  arrived  at  Turgia.  For 
one  second,  when  the  heavy  gate  swung 
back  behind  me  as  I  entered,  and  I  heard 
the  click  of  the  self-revolving  lock,  my 
heart  throbbed  nervously;  nor  did  the 
sight  of  some  dozen  figures  clothed  in  long 
flowing  robes,  their  faces  partially  hidden 
by  black  veils,  tend  to  restore  my  courage. 
There    was    somethinflr   strancre  and  un- 


canny in  those  silent  forms,  fluting  up  and 
down  the  long,  white  corridor.  But  this 
feeling  vanished  in  a  moment,  for  the  Lady 
Superior  hurried  forward  to  bid  me 
welcome ;  and  no  gloomy  foreboding  could 
resist  the  charm  of  her  manner. 

She  was  a  tiny  little  lady,  scarcely  five 
feet  in  height,  with  delicate  features  and 
white  hair.  She  spoke  in  a  singularly 
gentle  voice  that  reminded  me  of  a  little 
bell,  it  was  so  clear  and  distinct,  and  yet  so 
low ;  it  might  have  been  monotonous  if  less 
sweet,  but  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  power  of  lulling  to  sleep  all  irrita- 
tion. Her  manner  had  all  the  subtle 
charm  which  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of 
well-born  Frenchwomen;  for  she  and  all 
her  Order  were  of  that  nation,  and  have 
only  established  themselves  across  the 
frontier  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
Republican  Government  There  was  such 
a  true  ring  of  motherly  friendliness  in  her 
welcome,  that  I  soon  felt  quite  at  home, 
and  was  able  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  exquisite  little  dinner  that  had  been 
prepared  for  me.  This  I  ate  alone,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  establishment  for  the  Sisters  to  eat 
with  strangers.  Still,  one  or  two  of  them 
never  failed  to  come  and  keep  me  com- 
pany during  my  repasts  just,  as  they  said, 
to  prevent  my  feeling  lonely. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  L%dy 
Superior  took  me  to  my  own  little  cottage, 
a  most  charming  abode,  built  by  the  side 
of  the  Convent  It  was  here  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  lodged  when  he 
paid  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  for,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  the 
same  prohibition  applied  to  him  as  to  me — 
the  one  as  a  man,  though  a  Bishop,  the 
other  as  a  Protestant,  though  a  woman, 
might  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Sisters. 

It  was  some  days  before  I  became 
accustomed  to  the  quaint  routine  of  Con- 
vent life.  At  first,  the  little  bells,  which 
at  all  sorts  of  odd  times  and  seasons 
summoned  the  Sisters  to  prayer,  used  to 
startle  me;  but  I  soon  learnt  to  know 
them,  and  they  added  not  a  little  to  the 
charm  of  the  place.  There  was  something 
soothing  in  watching  that  little  black  crowd 
— there  were  only  twenty-five  Sisters — ^rise 
at  the  first  stroke,  and,  as  if  moved  by 
some  common  impulse  which  bound  all 
their  actions  in  a  bond  of  perfect  harmony, 
make  their  way  slowly  to  the  little  chapel. 
Then,  too,  the  gentle  click  of  their  rosaries 
as  thev  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the 
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garden,  conntiDg  their  beads  and  speaking 
not  one  word,  though  they  might  be  there 
for  the  hour  together,  ushered  in  a  peace 
ineffable.  During  the  three  months  I  was 
there,  I  never  saw  a  hurried  gesture,  or 
heard  an  angry  word ;  from  first  to  last, 
life  pursued  its  smooth,  untroubled  course — 
sleepy  if  you  like,  but  oh,  so  peaceful !  As 
you  entered  you  seemed  to  leave  the  world 
behind  you ;  try  as  it  might,  it  could  not 
make  its  way  through  those  iron  bars. 
Inside  there  was  a  sort  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  lulled  to  sleep  all  cares 
and  troubles ;  little  worldly  anxieties 
looked  petty  when  viewed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  women,  whose  lives  were 
set  apart  from  all  things  worldly;  and 
politics  had  an  absurdly  false  ring  within 
the  convent  walls.  I  remember,  one  dav, 
by  some  chance  I  brought  a  newspaper  m 
with  me,  and  I  was  amused  to  find  myself 
discovering  that  its  great  crackling  sheets 
were  almost  vulgar,  and  the  thought  of 
reading  it  in  the  Convent,  a  sacrilege. 

The  Convent  is  built  high  up  on  a  hill- 
side, and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  garden. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  some  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  garden,  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  sparkles  and  glitters  with  a 
thousand  colours,  as  the  sun  lights  up  its 
dark  azure  with  splendour;  whilst  above 
the  Convent,  the  grey-green  olive-groves 
stand  out  against  the  dear  bright  sky.  As 
I  laid  in  that  garden,  I  used  often  to 
wonder  if  any  place  on  the  earth  could 
be  more  lovely.    I  doubt  it 

The  garden  itself,  with  its  rows  of  tiny 
terraces,  inclining  full  south,  was  a  marvel 
of  nature  and  art.  Protected  from  idl 
cold  winds,  its  flowers  assumed  a  more 
brilliant  hue  than  those  grown  elsewhere.  - 
A  great  hedge,  tall  as  a  man,  of  creeping 
heuotrope,  filled  the  air  with  fragrant 
perfume;  an  orange  grove  ran  down  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  crimson  roses  and  tall 
lilies  vied  with  each  other  in  beauty.  To 
me,  accustomed  to  grev  London  skies  and  all 
the  formal  ugliness  of  a  town,  the  mere  fact 
of  living  in  such  a  place  was  happiness,  and 
made  my  every  nerve  thrill  with  pleasure. 
Then  the  charm  of  the  society  of  those 
gentle  ladies,  their  very  remoteness  from 
the  world,  seemed  to  increase  it ;  and  ike 
absence  of  all  masculine  influence  lent  to 
it  a  peculiar  attraction.  People,  of  course, 
they  could  not  speak  of ;  as  to  news,  they 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  bu^ 
in  their  lon^  hours  of  silence  Uiey  had 
matured  a  dehcate  concentration  of  thought 
which  I  have  never  encountered  elsewhere. 


They  startled  me  sometimes  by  their  quaint 
aphorisms,  and  by  the  subtle  distinctions 
they  would  draw ;  it  was  as  if  by  solitude 
their  minds  were  become  pure  as  a  crystd 
which,  catching  the  various  rays  around, 
reflectis  them  back,  illumined  -wUh  new 
splendour.  I  never  knew  how  shallow  and 
superficial  I  was,  how  confused  was  my 
mind,  how  unsettled  were  my  prindpl^, 
until  I  talked  with  them. 

Altiiough  the  lives  and  minda  ci  tibtm 
good  Sisters  seemed  to  move  as  one  har- 
monious whole,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
harmony  was  the  result  of  diversity,  not  of 
uniformity.  The  Lady  Superior's  sweetoess 
was  never  more  attractive  than  when 
contrasted  with  the  sterner,  harder  ebaracter 
of  her  predecessor.  This  lady  had  been 
the  head  of  the  community  for  some  years, 
when  the  loss  of  her  hearing  obliged  her 
to  red^  her  position.  Without  a  moment's 
hedtation  she  cheerfully  accepted  her  fate, 
and  insisted  upon  remaining  in  the  aame 
Convent  in  a  subordinate  character.  By 
birth  she  was  a  Corsican,  and  more  than 
once,  whilst  she  was  describing  the  wnHigB 
or  sufferings  of  others,  I  have  seen  her  eyei 
flash  with  a  fire  of  which  we  odder 
Northerners  are  incapable.  She  h^  been 
in  Paris  during  the  war,  at  which  tine 
the  Convent  there  had  been  turned  iato 
a  hospital,  and  her  face  used  to  ligitt 
up  with  enthusiasm  as  she  spoke  of  tbe 
heroic  patience  with  which  we  wounded 
men  hall  borne  their  sufferings.  She  hfi^ 
self  was  one  of  a  family  of  warriors,  and,  I 
should  say,  shared  to  the  full  the  wariike 
ardour  of  her  race,  though  in  her  it  was 
softened  and  purified  into  a  longing  to 
help,  not  to  avenge,  others. 

But  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Convent, 
none  appealed  to  me  so  strongly  aa  Sirter 
Marie  Augustine.  In  my  life  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  perfect  face  and  form  :  even  the 
nun's  dress  could  not  conceal  their  be«i^. 
Tall  and  slight^  her  every  gesture  was 
queenly;  her  eyes  were  large  and  of  the 
deepest  violet;  her  delict  patrician 
features  would  have  been  almost  too 
statuesque  in  their  perfect  lovelinessi  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  rich  lips,  and 
the  clear  bright  colour  of  her  cheeks, 
which  glowed  with  perfect  h^th. 
She  played  the  organ  with  a  skill  that 
proved  her  an  accomplished  muddan; 
English  and  Italian,  as  well  as  French  she 
spoke  with  ease,  and  I  often  wondered 
what  could  have  driven  her  from  a  world 
where  she  was  so  well  fitted  to  play  a 
brilliant  part.    I  never  dared  to  ask,  but 
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later  I  heard  accidentally  that,  immediately 
before  she  entered  the  Convent,  she  had 
passed  some  time  at  Court  as  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Empress  Eag^nia  Had  she 
started  back  in  horror  from  a  world  such 
as  she  learnt  to  know  it  there  I  Or  had 
some  tragedy  frightened  her  away  I 

Sister  Elisabeth  was  the  woman  who, 
intellectually,  would  be  ranked  first  in  a 
Convent.  In  any  sphere  she  would  have 
been  counted  as  a  difitioguished  woman, 
She  belonged  by  birth,  as  by  talent,  to  a 
family  of  lawyers,  and  it  was  an  endless 
source  of  amusement  to  me  to  watch  her 
as  she  sat,  perfectly  motionless,  with  her 
hands  clasped  together,  arguing  with  lawyer- 
like acumen  some  point  in  dispute.  I  once 
did  venture  to  adc  her  what  could  have 
induced  her  to  enter  a  Convent.  For  any- 
one who  knew  the  woman  the  naivete  of 
her  confession  was  charming. 

In  the  olden  days,  before  Elisabeth 
was  bom,  an  aunt  of  hers,  the  only  sister 
of  her  mother,  had  excited  the  undying 
enmity  of  her  famUv  by  becoming  a  nun. 
The  home  atmosphere  being  decidedly 
anti-clerical,  this  aunt  had  been  held  up  as 
an^  object  of  the  strongest  reprobation  to 
Elisabeth's  childish  imagination;  and, 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  it  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  her  by  her  mother  that  the 
one  thing  she  must  not  do  was  to  become 
a  nun.  As  her  mind  was  decidedly  of  the 
combative  order,  the  natural  result  of  this 
system  of  training  was  that,  as  soon  as  she 
arrived  at  an  age  to  take  the  initiative,  she 
began  to  regara  Convent-life  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  a  forbidden  pleasure.  Noticing 
this,  her  family  redoubled  their  threats  and 
warnings,  with  the  result  that,  as  soon 
as  she  attained  her  majority,  she  entered  a 
Convent.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Sisters  who  ever  discussed  theology  with 
ma  The  others,  with  a  sort  ofinnate 
courtesy,  tacitly  ignored  the  fact  that  I 
was  not  of  the  same  persuasion  as  they. 

Then  there  was  Sister  Blandine,  a  deli- 
cate, consumptive  girl,  who  seemed  to  be 
fading  away  before  our  eyes.  She  had 
lately  joined  the  communitv;  but  even 
Convent  life  cannot  heal  a  broken  heart, 
and  her  story,  as  her  fate,  was  written 
only  too  clearly  on  her  face. 

Sister  Octavie,  who  was  nearly  ninety, 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  regret 
the  outside  world.  If  she  saw  me  at  my 
window,  with  a  significant  nod  she  would 
point  to  her  chapkt  I  knew  well  what 
was  meant;  as  soon  as  her  string  of  prayers 
was  said,  she  would  come  and  pay  me  a 


visit.  And  then  the  speed  with  which  she 
would  rattle  through  those  beads,  so  as 
not  to  miss  her  chat !  For,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered, their  vow  of  silence  was  allowed 
to  yield  place  to  their  sense  of  hospitality. 
I  soon  knew  the  history  of  her  life,  if  life 
it  could  be  called.  She  was  brought  up  in 
a  Convent,  and  when  her  education  was 
complete,  at  the  request  of  her  friends  ^no 
dowry,  and  therefore  no  husband,  having 
been  found^  she  took  the  veil  She  could 
not  rememoer  having  walked  in  a  street 
in  her  life  !  With  this  was  connected  her 
greatest  earthly  disappointment.  Some  three 
years  before  I  met  her,  she  had  been  sent 
from  Dijon  to  the  then  new  Convent  at 
Turgia.  The  journev,  about  forty  hours, 
(it  is  contrary  to  their  rule  to  travel  ex- 
press) she  went  through  without  stopping, 
sustained,  as  she  in  a  moment  of  confidence 
told  me,  by  the  hope  of  just  for  once 
traversing  the  streets  on  foot.  But,  alas 
for  the  frailty  of  human  hopes!  The 
Lady  Superior,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
secret  longing  of  Octavie's  som,  rashly 
deciding  that  a  woman  of  more  than  eighty, 
at  the  end  of  such  a  journev,  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  drive,  sent  a  close  carriage 
to  meet  her  at  the  railway  station.  There 
were  tears  in  the  poor  old  woman's  eyes  as 
she  said  to  me :  ''  And  now  I  shall  never 
walk  in  a  street 

Then  there  was  Sister  Chribtine,  who 
sang  like  an  angel ;  and  Sister  Bemadine, 
who  was  preparing  for  Mission  work  in 
Africa ;  the  others  I  only  knew  by  sight. 
I  seem  to  see  them  still,  flitting  up  and 
down  the  silent  terraces.  Are  they  happy, 
I  often  wonder.  I  think  they  are ;  at 
least  as  far  as  they  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  these  days  of  altruism 
one  cannot  call  their  life  ideal ;  but  surely 
it  is  not  altogether  wasted,  for  are  not 
those  gentle  Sisters  teaching  a  lesson  of 
tender  peace  and  love,  and  offering  to 
those  who  seek  it,  a  safe  and  sure  refuge 
from  the  noises  and  clamours  of  the 
world  1 

CHRONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

BUTE  AND  DUMBARTON. 

Between  the  classic  shore  of  Ayr  and 
the  long,  lone  promontory  of  Kintyre  lies 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  an  outlying  morsel  of 
the  Highlands.  A  delightful  island  with 
wfld  Alpine  scenery,  and  a  bold  rocky 
coast,  partly  encompassed  with  a  rim  or 
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margin  of  lower  ground  which  forms  a 
charming  marine  terrace,  that  has  the 
appearance  of  a  raised  sea-beach.  Between 
this  terrace  and  the  rocky  barrier  behind 
it,  lie  clififs  and  caverns,  rifts  and  wooded 
dells,  with  brooks  lushing  down  in  foam- 
ing cascades,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
winter  frosts  and  snows  rarely  pene- 
trate— a  coantry  of  soft  mists  and  wild 
showers,  and  bright  sunny  gleams,  full  of 
contrast  and  charm.  Although  the  moun- 
tains rise  to  no  great  height  compared  with 
Alpine  summits,  yet  their  grand  bulk  and 
rugged  outline,  as  they  rise  sheer  from  the 
level  of  the  waves,  give  an  impression  of 

Eandeur  and  sublimity.  The  chief  summit, 
town  as  Goat  Fell,  bears  in  Gaelic  the 
more  impressive  title  of  Gaoth  Cheinn  (The 
Mountain  of  Winds),  and  well  deserves  the 
title,  as  it  rears  its  massive  front  to  the 
wild  Atlantic  gales. 

Although  Arran,  like  most  of  the  western 
isles,  underwent  a  period  of  subjugation  to 
the  Scandinavian  hordes,  yet  it  never  lost 
its  Gaelic  character.  The  legends  of  the 
island  are  thoce  of  the  Gael — of  Fiunn 
Maccoul,  his  battles  and  his  victoriea 
Ossian  ended  his  days  at  Kilmorie,  accord- 
ing to  island  tradition,  and  missionaries 
from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Ireland 
made  of  Arran  anouier  island  of  the 
saints. 

The  lordship  of  the  island  eventually 
fell  to  the  Stewarts  through  a  marriage 
with  a  female  descendant  of  the  mighty 
Somerled,  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
happens  that  Arran,  with  other  isles  that 
dot  the  Firth  of  Clyde— the  Gumbraes 
Great  and  Little,  Inchmarnock,  and  Pladda 
— all  of  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  owned 
the  Stewarts  as  lords,  were  united  with  Bute 
to  form  a  separate  county.  Holy  Island, 
too,  must  be  added,  a  little  satellite  of 
Arran  lyins;  in  Lamlash  Bay,  which  takes 
its  name  u*om  an  eremitic  settlement  of 
holy  men,  founded  by  Molios — the  name 
signifies  in  Gaelic  one  who  had  adopted 
the  tonsure  of  Jesus — a  disciple  of  Columba, 
who  found  the  lonely  island  of  lona  too 
gay  and  festive  for  his  taste,  and  so  retired 
to  complete  solitude  in  this  isle,  which  had 
no  other  occupants  than  the  sea-birds.  The 
cave  in  which  he  lived  is  still  to  be  seen, 
and  is  adorned  with  certain  Runic  inscrip- 
tions; while  a  raised  slab  of  rock,  without 
any  luxurious  adaptations  to  the  human 
frame,  such  as  the  sybarites  of  lona  some- 
times indulged  in,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
bed  of  the  saint.  His  bath,  too,  is  in 
existence — and  it  is  a  redeeming  feature  in 


his  case  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  the 
luxury  of  dirt — ^and  this  was  once  much 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts, 
while  all  kinds  of  cures  were  eflfected  by  a 
dip  in  the  holy  man's  bath.  In  later  times 
a  small  monastery  was  built  upon  the 
island;  and  when  the  monastery  fell  to 
ruins,  the  graveyard  was  still  made  nse  of 
by  the  people  of  the  main  isle ;  till  one 
day  a  funeral  party  were  caught  in  a 
sudden  storm  on  the  passage  and  all 
drowned,  after  which  there  were  no  more 
burials  on  Holy  Isle. 

On  Arran  itself  are  many  memorials  of 
an  earlier  civilisation  than  our  own: 
memorial  stones;  Druidio  circles;  dneraty 
urns ;  cairns  which  enclose  the  bones  of 
mighty  men  of  old ;  forts  which  have  been 
held  by  tribe  against  tribe,  in  the  ages  of 
stone  and  of  bronze.  Among  the  latter  is 
the  Doon,  a  vast  primeval  fortrea  pro- 
tected on  the  seaward  side  by  cliffs  three 
hundred  feet  high.  Nor  are  relics  of  a 
golden  age  altogether  wanting.  Here  and 
there  have  come  to  light  the  golden 
torques  and  collars  for  which  Irelami  was 
once  so  famous — although  such  finds  are 
more  likely  to  have  reached  the  meltmg 
pot  than  the  museum. 

The  island  is  still  full  of  the  memory  of 
the  Bruce.  The  King's  cave,  among  the 
rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  island  opposite 
Campbelltown  in  Eintyre,  is  said  to  hays 
sheltered  the  Bruce  and  his  followers  when 
landed  from  their  winter  retreat  at  Bach- 
rin  on  the  Irish  coast;  and  here  James 
Douelas,  a  fugitive  like  the  King,  re^- 
nised  the  King's  presence  by  the  winding 
of  his  horn. 

Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 
If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear  1 

From  Brodick  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  King  Robert  set  sail  for  hk 
own  land  of  Carrick,  encouraged  by  the 
signal  fire  that  blazed  from  Tumbeny 
Point,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ayr.  The 
old  castle  of  Brodick,  that  witnessed  all 
this,  still  remains,  an  unlucky  castle  for 
defence,  if  its  annals  are  correctly  written. 
First  James  Douglas  stormed  it,  and  put 
its  English  garrison  to  the  sword,  before 
his  meeting  with  the  Bruce.  A  century 
later,  in  the  Douglas  wars,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Balloch  of  ihe  Isles,  who 
plundered  Arran,  and  laid  it  waste,  as  it 
was  then  the  private  domain  of  the 
Stuarta  Again,  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards, that  is  AD.  1544,  the  castle  was 
attacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Earl  of 
Lennox^  who  came  with  English  ships  on 
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an  expedition  against  his  native  land. 
Another  century  elapsed,  and  then  Crom- 
well sent  a  garrison  of  eighty  men  to 
Brodick  and  ordered  a  stout  bastion  to  be 
built  for  its  defence — a  bastion  which  still 
exists,  and  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
ancient  edifice.  Here  were  the  saints  once 
more  in  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  but  they 
hardly  behaved  as  such.  Anyhow,  the 
Highland  tradition  goes  that  the  strangers 
found  the  daughters  oi  the  land  too  fair 
for  their  peace  of  mind  and  good  manners, 
and  that,  jealous  of  their  behaviour,  the 
islanders  rose  upon  them,  cut  them  o£f  from 
their  castle,  and  slew  them  everyone. 
Again  a  century  passed  away,  or  nearly,  and 
in  1746,  althoDgh  there  was  no  question  of 
defending  the  castle,  yet  the  redcoat  lads 
with  black  cockades  were  searching  every- 
where for  fugitive  Jacobites,  one  of  whom, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Boyd,  was  concealed  on 
Auchcliffin  Farm,  till  he  found  a  chance 
of  escaping  to  France.  This  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  had 
suffered  not  long  before  on  Tower  HilL 

Since  those  days,  however,  the  Highland 
element  in  the  population  of  Arran  has 
been  much  reducea.  The  Gael  has  gone 
westward — man  by  man,  family  by  family 
— sometimes,  as  in  1830,  in  large  parties. 
In  that  J  ear  there  was  a  general  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  and  Chaleur  Bay.  Low- 
land cultivators  have  taken  the  place  of 
Highland  cottars,  and  under  assiduous 
cultivation  the  land  is  quickly  losing  the 
traces  of  earlier  and  ruder  times. 

Crossing  the  Sound  of  Bute,  the  blue 
mountains  of  Arran,  rising  in  their  grand 
bulk  from  the  placid,  land-locked  sea,  form 
an  impressive  and  noble  object  as  we  look 
behind  up.  It  is  the  scene  which  met  the 
eyes  of  Bruce  and  his  followers,  as  having 
dragged  their  galleys  over  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  at  Tarbet,  they  steered  for  Arran's 
Isle: 

The  BUD,  ere  yet  he  snnk  behind 
Ben  Ghoil,  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind, 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 
And  bade  Loch  Kanra  smile. 

Still,  under  summer  skies,  there  is  no 
more  lovely  scene  than  this,  beheld  under 
the  effects  of  a  glowing  sunset. 

£ach  puny  wave  in  diamonds  rolled 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glowed  with  tho  tints  of  evening's  hour, 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen. 

The  tower,  peihaps,  whose  ruins  rise 
above  Loch  Banzs,  was  not  in  existence 
in  Brace's  days,  being  an  old  hunting  seat 


of  the  earlier  Stuarts,  with  whom  the  Isle 
of  Arran  was  a  favourite  resort  It  was 
James  the  Second  who  alienated  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  and  bestowed 
them  in  dower  upon  his  eldest  sister,  the 
Princess  Margaret,  on  her  marriage  with 
Sir  Thomas  Boyd.  The  marriage  was  not 
a  success ;  and  the  Princess  was  divorced, 
and  bestowed,  with  her  magnificent 
dowry,  upon  Sir  James,  the  chief  of  the 
Hamiltons,  who,  by  deserting  his  patron 
the  Douglas  on  the  eve  of  battle,  had 
probably  saved  the  King's  crown,  and  so 
earned  this  large  reward — large,  that  is,  in 
landed  endowments ;  whether  the  Princess 
herself  turned  out  reward  or  punishment, 
does  not  appear  on  record.  Perhaps  if 
Hamilton  had  boasted  of  having  married 
the  eldest  sister  of  the  King,  he  might  have 
been  met  with  the  rejoinder  that,  if  the 
King  had  had  one  older  still,  he  would 
have  given  her  to  him.  Anyhow,  this 
historic  episode  accounts  for  the  extensive 
possessions  of  the  Hamiltons  in  the  county 
of  Bute. 

Right  in  the  track  for  the  Kyles  of  Bate 
is  the  small,  low-lying  Inchmamock,  the 
last  retreat  of  the  saint^  whose  anchorite's 
cell  gave  its  name  to  Kilmarnock,  on  the 
adjoining  mainland  of  Ayr.  The  Kyles 
themselves  resemble  rather  a  winding, 
placid  river  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
Bute  is  distinguished  more  for  mild  and 
pastoral  beauty  than  for  any  striking 
features.  Rothesay,  the  capital  of  the 
county  and  island,  is  the  chief  watering- 
place  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  generally 
packed  with  visitors  in  the  summer  time, 
and  a  favourite  residence  with  Glasgow 
people  all  the  year  round.  Along  all  the 
adjoining  shores,  indeed,  the  viflas  and 
mansions  of  the  cotton  and  iron  lords 
are  thickly  planted.  Swarms  of  yachts, 
of  pleasure  boats  and  skiffs,  ride  at  anchor 
in  the  Firth,  and  are  harboured  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  along  the  shore.  And 
thus  the  ancient  fame  of  Rothesay — which 
gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  heir  of  the 
Stuart  line,  a  title  now  borne  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  their  representative — and  its 
ancient  history,  seem  of  little  account  in 
comparison  with  the  interests  of  the  day. 
Tlie  castle  is  fine  and  fairly  well  preserved ; 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Stuarts,  before  the 
island  passed  out  of  their  direct  lordship. 
Its  present  ruined  state  is  due  to  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  or  anyhow  to  his  partisans,  who 
set  fire  to  the  castle  and  burned  all  that 
would  burn  in  the  course  of  the  un- 
fortunate rising  of   1685,  the  result    of 
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which  brought  the  Earl  and  many  of  his 
friends  to  the  scaflfold. 

At  one  time  Bate  was  the  scene  of 
considerable  traffic  with  the  Highlands. 
A  series  of  ferries  crossing  the  Firth  from 
Argyle  to  ButOi  from  Bute  to  Cumbraes 
Isles,  and  then  to  the  neighbouring  shores 
of  Ayrshiroi  formed  the  easiest  and  most 
expeditious  route  from  the  Western  High- 
lands to  Galloway,  and  the  English  borders. 
Thus  Bute  was  considered  neutral  ground, 
neither  Highland  nor  Lowland,  where  all 
might  meet  at  fair  or  market  without 
mistrust  or  national  jealousy. 

The  Firth  of  Clyde,  upon  which  we  are 
now  embarked,  was  once  better  known  as  the 
Firth  of  Dumbarton.  For  when  Glasgow 
was  a  mere  kirk-town — a  seat  of  learning 
indeed  and  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  but 
without  wealth  or  commerce,  and  of  no 
military  importance — Dumbarton  lorded  it 
over  the^whole  firth,  in  virtue  of  its  roval 
castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  realm, 
and  its  royal  burgh  ranking  with  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  municipalities  of 
the  period. 

The  history  of  Dumbarton  ascends  to 
the  dim  and  mythic  Celtic  period  of 
Arthur  and  his  Knights,  of  Merlin  wild, 
and  the  legends  of  the  Table  Sound.  It  is 
Dinas-y-Bry thon,  the  fortress  of  the  Briton, 
and  was  known  earlier  still  as  Alclwyd,  as 
which  it  figures  in  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
and  among  the  legends  of  Fiunn,  the 
Gael.  Here,  too,  was  probably  a  frontier 
post  under  the  Boman  occupation,  for 
hereabouts  ended  the  so-called  WaU  of 
Antoninus,  the  extreme  mark  of  Boman 
domination  in  Britain ;  and  no  doubt  the 
facilities  of  defence  on  all  sides,  and  of 
access  from  the  sea,  marked  out  the  rock 
of  Dumbarton  as  the  site  of  a  strong 
fortress.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
county  of  Dumbarton  represents  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  British  Kingdom  of  Strath- 
Clyde,  which  stretched  as  far  as  the  waters 
of  Loch  Lomond.  For  the  district  stiU 
bears  in  an  altered  form  its  ancient  British 
name— not  Gaelic  at  all,  but  Welsh.  It 
was  the  Llanerch  or  plain ;  the  wedge  of 
cultivated  country  surrounded  by  the  hills 
and  waters ;  and  as  the  Lennox  it  is  still 
known — the  origin  of  a  title  which  has 
been  noted,  if  not  illustrious,  in  the  annals 
of  Scotland  and  England. 

TKe  first  known  Lord  of  Lennox  was 
no  Norman  Knight,  but  a  true-bom 
Englishman.  Among  the  Northumbrian 
chiefs  who  went  into  exile  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Norman  invader,  was  one 


Arkil,  son  of  Egfrith,  on  whom.  King 
Malcolm,  mindful  of  what  he  owed  the 
Northumbrian  chiefs  in  that  affair  of 
Macbeth,  bestowed  the  Lordship  of  Lennox. 
Alwyn,  the  grandson  of  Axlm,  was  first 
known  as  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  died  A.D. 
1160,  and  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  line  ran  on  by 
male  or  female  descent  The  Eiri  i( 
Lennox  was  naturally  the  guardian  of 
Dumbarton  Bnigh  and  Castle,  that  i^when 
he  could  be  trusted,  for  such  an  important 
stronghold  was  often  confided  to  someone 
speciuly  appointed  by  the  King. 

The  burgh  itself  was  well  qualified  to 
look  after  its  own  interests.  Its  privileges 
were  acknowledged  by  Alexander  the 
Second  in  a  charter  dated  1221,  Bat 
about  forty  years  later  tike  very  enstence 
of  the  town  was  endangered  by  a  moat 
formidable  Scandinavian  invasion.  Haoo, 
King  of  Norway,  wit^  a  powerful  fleet  and 
a  terrible  force  of  yellow-haired  warriors 
from  all  parts,  appeared  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  Magnus,  King  of  Man,  wis 
serving  under  the  orders  of  his  brother 
monarch  of  Norway,  and  all  the  vaani 
chiefs  of  the  Hebrides  were  with  him. 
The  terrified  inhabitants  of  Lennox  took 
refuge,  with  all  their  moveable  belongings, 
upon  the  islands  in  Loch  Lomond,  and 
having  secured  all  the  boats  in  the  lodi, 
awaited  the  event  in  tolerable  security. 
But  the  King  of  Man  passed  up  Lodi 
Lone  with  sixty  galleys,  and  readiing  the 
head  of  the  loch,  the  Norsemen  dr^sed 
their  galleys  across  the  narrow  istiimus  that 
divides  the  sea  water  from  the  fresh, 
and  then  launching  their  craft  in  Loch 
Lomond,  descended  exultincly  upon  the  de- 
fenceless islanda  Then  fmlowed  tttriUe 
slaughter,  fire  and  pillage,  till,  sated  with 
destruction  and  loaded  with  booty,  ^e 
Scandinavians  returned  by  the  way  they  had 
come,  and  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet.  HappUy  for  the  Scotch  Kingdam, 
a  great  storm  scattered  Haco's  fleet,  and 
the  battle  of  Largs,  fought  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  completed  the  rum  of  the  invaders. 

Through  all  these  troubles  the  Castle  of 
Dumbarton  seems  to  have  held  out  Hie 
rock  was  held  to  be  impregnable  in  the  days 
before  gunpowder;  but,  seen  from  the  Clyde^ 
it  has  rather  a  pleasant  than  a  formidable 
appearance — ^a  sturdy,  double-headed  rock, 
with  grassy,  sloping  terraces  and  ivy- 
coverea  walls.  On  the  lower  gromnl 
behind  it  lies  the  town,  shrouded  in  a 
sultry  reek;  for  Dumbarton  is  now  a 
manufacturing  and  shipbuilding  centre,  and 
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the  dang  of  hammers  and  boiler-plates  may 
be  heara  all  day  long.  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  this  homely-looking  fortress, 
little  more  than  a  pleasant  retreat  for  war- 
worn veterans,  conld  ever  have  held  the 
fate  of  Scotland  in  its  hands.  Bat  it  is 
said  that  at  the  time  when  the  succession 
to  the  Crown  was  disputed,  and  it  seemed 
an  even  chance  whether  Douglas  or  Stuart 
should  prevail,  the  Oovemor  of  Dumbarton 
turned  the  scale  by  declaring  for  the 
Stuarts,  as  the  rhyming  chronicle  of 
Wynton  relates. 

Robert  Stewart  was  made  King 

Specially  throw  the  helping 

Of  gude  Sir  Robert  of  Erskine, 

That  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Striveling,^ 

Had  in  his  keeping. 

For  one  thing,  Dumbarton  was  nearly 
always  open  to  communication  with  Scot- 
land's ancient  ally  of  France.  The  Firth 
of  Forth  was  often  blockaded  by  English 
ships  of  war;  and  even  were  the  firth 
open,  the  ships  of  the  French,  sailine  from 
the  naval  depdts  on  the  Seine,  would  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  the  Uinque  Ports,  whence  armed 
vessels  were  always  ready  to  sally  forth. 
But  the  west  coast  of  England  was  far  less 
efficientlv  guarded,  and  with  an  east  wind 
— and  mm  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  wind  blew  less  persistently  then 
than  now,  although  we  hear  less  about  it 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  period — ^the  passM;e 
is  as  easy,  and  not  much  longer,  from  the 
Seine  to  tiie  Clyde,  as  to  the  eastern  Forth. 

Anyhow,  by  way  of  Dumbarton  often 
came  supplies  from  France  in  the  way  of 
arms,  wine,  and  general  merchandise,  and 
veiy  opportunely  at  times.  The  Stuarts 
seem  to  have  had  friendly  relations 
with  France,  even  when  only  High 
Stewards  of  tiie  Kingdom.  Perhaps  their 
official  functions  had  something  to  do  with 
providing  good  wine  of  Bordeaux  for  the 
Boyal  household,  and  so  they  had  esta- 
blished friendly  commercial  relationship 
widi  the  merchants  of  France.  At  aU 
events,  in  the  later  Baliol  wars,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  when 
Bobert  Stewart  held  Dumbarton,  and  cap- 
tured tiie  Castle  of  Dunoon  from  the 
enemy,  he  received  arms  and  supplies  from 
France. 

Another  incident  shows  Dumbarton 
in  its  capacity  of  State  prison.  King 
David  the  Second  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
eleven  years  in  England,  after  tiie  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross ;  at  first  in  close  captivity 
in  tiie  Tower,  but  afterwards  at  greater 


liberty  at  Odiham  Castle  in  Hampshire. 
This  liberty  he  employed  in  winning 
the  affections  of  a  charming  girl  from 
Wales,  one  Catherine  Mortimer.  The  lady 
accompanied  the  Eang  on  his  return  to  his 
dominions ;  but  the  rude  nobility  of  Scot- 
land took  umbrage  at  the  distinction  with 
which  Catherine  was  treated,  and  the  EbxI 
of  Angus  was  deputed  toabatethe  grievance, 
which  he  did  most  effectuaUy  by  waylaying 
and  putting  to  death  the  unfortunate  young 
woman.  For  this  crime  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Dumbarton,  and  there  the 
matter  would  have  ended,  had  not  a  visita- 
tion of  the  plague  in  the  following  year 
carried  off  both  prisoners  and  gaolers. 

Another  curious  episode  in  the  history 
of  Dumbarton  Castle  is  its  being  held  by 
a  priest,  one  Walter  de  Danyektone, 
dunng  the  Begency  of  Bobert,  Duke  of 
Albany.  The  priest,  who  no  doubt  had 
some  authority  from  the  King  to  command 
the  castle,  refused  to  give  it  up  to  Albany 
except  to  be  made  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
and  the  bargain  was  actually  made  and 
carried  out.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  extraordinary  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  fighting  priest  in  we 
thirteenth  century ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  it 
certainly  strikes  one  as  remarkable.  About 
this  time  the  succession  to  the  honours  of 
Lennox  ended  in  a  woman,  the  Lady  Luibel, 
who  eventually  married  Murdoch,  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  above 
Bobert,  but  who,  gifted  with  a  temper  too 
amiable  and  placable  for  the  times,  came 
to  a  bad  end  upon  the  heading  hill  at 
Stirling.  The  widowed  Lady  £abel  re- 
turned to  her  own  country  and  lived  for 
many  years  in  retirement  in  Inchmurren, 
an  islet  in  Loch  Lomond,  where  stood  one 
of  the  family  seats.  Judging  from  the 
remains  at  present  existing,  the  Lady 
Isabel's  household  accommodation  must 
have  been  very  limited ;  but  we  are  told 
diat  she  lived  here  in  some  state,  sur- 
rounded by  relations  and  dependants ;  and 
we  can  only  conjecture  tnat  following 
generations  were  at  some  pains  to  convey 
away  the  buildiug  materials,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  that  much  of  her  Ladyship's 
dwelline  was  a  mere  temporarv  erection 
of  wood  and  thatch.  But,  anyhow.  Lady 
Isabel's  name  has  come  down  to  us  as  that 
of  a  pious  and  charitable  woman,  who 
founded  the  CoUegiate  Church  of  Dum- 
barton, and  devoted  much  of  her  means  to 
pbus  uses. 

On  the  death  of  this  distinguished  ladv, 
the  Damley  branch  of  the  Lennox  family 
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claimed,  and  eventaally  obtained,  the  Earl- 
dom and  the  greater  part  of  its  possessions ; 
and  this  line  of  Earls  of  Lennox  ran  on 
indifferently  well,  with  a  general  character 
for  stoutness,  wisdom,  and  valour,  till  on 
the  death  of  James  the  Fifth  we  find 
Matthew,  then  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress  of  Dambarton,  and 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
with  arms  and  reinforcements  for  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Queen-mother, 
Mary  of  G-uise.  But  before  the  fleet 
arrived,  Lennox  had  changed  his  mind.  He 
recognised  the  great  weuth  and  power  of 
England  under  King  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
and  he  judged  probably  that  the  English 
monarch's  plan  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  infant  Queen  and  bring- 
ing her  up  under  English  influences  as  a 
wife  for  his  son  Edward  was  really  the 
best  arrangement  for  both  nations.  Thus 
he  fled  to  the  English  Court,  and  was 
rewarded  by  King  Henry  with  the  hand 
of  his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas. 
Presently  Lennox  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  his 
native  land.  He  sailed  from  Bristol  with 
twelve  ships  fitted  out  at  that  port,  and, 
after  visiting  Arran,  came  to  the  Firth  of 
Dumbarton  and  demanded  admittance  as 
its  lawful  G-overnor. 

Bat  the  Commander  of  the  castle  refused 
to  admit  the  Earl,  who,  finding  the  castle 
too  strong  for  attack,  departed  as  he  came, 
and  returned  to  Bristol  Soon  after  the 
French  fleet  aimed  with  "  two  thousand 
gunnaris,  three  hundred  barbit  horse,  two 
hundred  archeris  of  the  gaird,"  besides  a 
plentiful  supply  of  silver  crowns,  all 
which  were  landed  at  Dunbarton,  and 
were  very  comforting  to  the  French  party 
in  Scotland. 

^  Then  some  three  years  afterwards  the 
little  Queen  Mary  arrived  at  Dumbarton  on 
her  way  to  France.  Bluff  King  Harry  was 
now  nearing  his  end,  and  perhaps  the 
watch  kept  upon  the  Scottish  coast  was 
somewhat  relaxed ;  but  still  it  was  found 
impossible  to  embark  the  prisoners  in  the 
Forth,  where  Monsieur  de  Villegaignon 
was  lying  with  a  French  fleet  But  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  steal  round  the 
northern  coast  with  four  galleys,  and  so 
he  passed  the  stormy  Pentland  Firth,  and 
reached  Dambarton  in  safety.  Ville- 
gaignon and  the  Seneschal  of  Normandy, 
Mons.  de  Br^z^,  received  the  little  child  on 
board  with  all  respect.  There  was  a 
touching  parting  between  mother  and 
daughter  on  the  grassy  sward  beneath  the 


castle.  The  child  was  only  just  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  small-pox — ^perhaps  it 
was  only  tiie  chicken-pox  after  all,  for  the 
beauty  of  her  features  and  complexion 
struck  all  beholders— she  wept  long  and 
silently,  as  the  convojr  sailed  away.  It 
was  a  sorrowful  beginning  for  a  life 
destined  to  be  full  of  sorrow. 

Many  years  elapsed,  and  Lennox  was 
still  an  exile  in  England,  well  satisfied 
indeed  with  Uie  state  of  an  English  noble- 
man wedded  to  a  Princess  of  the  Boyal 
house.  His  son  Henry  had  inherited  the 
physical  perfections  and  moral  defects  of 
Stuart,  Douglas,  and  Tudor,  and  the  young 
widowed  Qaeen  of  France  and  Scotland, 
who  had  lately  returned  to  her  own  realm, 
bethought  her  that  a  match  with  this 
splendid-looking  youth  might  reconcile 
both  inclination  and  policy.  And  thna,  in 
1563,  the  long-exiled  Lennox  was  "  relazit 
fra  the  proces  of  our  souerane  lady's  home,'' 
and  permitted  to  revisit  his  ancestrsl 
estates,  bringing  with  him  his  son  for 
the  approval  of  his  Eoyal  mistress. 

But  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  our  castle 
at  Dumbarton,  and  yet  the  destinies  of  Esrl 
and  Queen  and  Castle  were  somehow  mixed 
up  together.  For  after  Damley's  murder, 
and  when  the  Queen  had  just  escaped  from 
Loch  Leven,  it  was  in  the  foolish  attempt 
to  reach  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  that  the 
Qaeen's  party  suffered  the  fatal  defeat  <^ 
Langside.  The  cattle  held  out  for  the 
Queen  even  after  she  had  become  a  ci^tive 
in  England,  but  was  taken  at  last  by  a  daring 
escalt^e.  Amongst  the  prisoners  wss 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  the  last  of  the 
Abbots  of  Paisley,  who  had  hastily  donned 
helmet  and  shirt  of  mail  in  the  alarm 
of  the  assault.  The  Archbishop  was 
forthwith  hanged  at  Stirling  by  the  Con- 
federate Lords.  But  the  Hamiltons  had  an 
old-fashioned  sense  of  the  sMctness  of 
family  ties  and  of  the  duty  of  blood 
revenge,  and  Lennox,  who  was  then 
Regent,  fell  soon  after  in  the  raid  of 
Stirling,  a  victim  to  the  shade  of  tiie 
Archbishop. 

Another  notable  prisoner  at  Dum- 
barton was  the  Segent  Morton,  who  M 
a  victim  to  his  political  enemies,  ostensibly 
for  being  ''art  and  part"  in  the  murder  of 
Henry  Damley ;  and  after  this  we  do  net 
hear  much  about  Dumbarton  till  the  days 
of  the  Covenant,  when  the  Castle  was 
seized  by  the  Covenanting  Provost  of  the 
burgh,  who  obtained  possession  of  it  by  a 
simple  but  ingenious  stratagem.  The 
Governor  of  the  Castle,  according  to  custom, 
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attended  service  one  Sttnday  at  the  town 
kirk.  Provoet  Sempill  waited  npon  His 
Excellency,  and  requested  the  favour  of 
his  company  to  dinner.  The  Oovemor 
hesitated,  but  the  Provoet  insisted,  and 
Sir  William  was  hustled  into  the  Provost's 
lodgings  and  quickly  made  to  see  that  he 
was  a  prisoner.  The  keys  of  the  castle 
were  taken  from  him;  the  countersign 
obtained  under  threat  of  instant  death ; 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  one  of  the 
Covenanting  party,  dressed  in  the  garb  which 
had  been  stripped  from  the  unfortunate 
Governor,  presented  himself  at  the  castle 
postern  with  a  few  friends,  gave  the  word, 
was  admitted  with  due  respect,  and  forth- 
with took  possession  for  the  Lords  of  Uie 
Covenant  The  castle  chaused  hands  again 
but  was  in  the  possession  of  tne  Covenanters 
after  the  battle  of  Philiphangh,  when  a 
number  of  Irish  prisoners  were  cruelly  put 
to  death  thera  But  the  importance  of  the 
castle  as  a  military  fort  was  even  then 
only  of  a  sentimental  nature ;  and  although 
by  the  treaty  of  union,  a  garrison  must 
always  be  maintained  there,  yet  it  hardly 
ranks  as  a  serious  defence  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde. 

As  well  as  the  old  house  of  Lennox,  the 
Colquhouns  haye  had  an  in.portant  share 
in  local  history,  and  their  annals  are 
diversified  with  feuds  and  battles  with 
neighbouring  Highland  clans.  One  of  the 
most  fatal  of  these  contests  was  a  battle  in 
Glen  Frmn,  with  the  wild  Macgregors 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Colquhouns  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
over  a  hundred  fighting  men.  A  number 
of  scholars  from  me  Free  School  of  Dum- 
barton, it  is  said,  had  come  out  to  see  the 
fight,  and  were  set  upon  by  some  of  the 
Maq;regors  and  slain  in  cold  blood.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  latter  clan,  who  were 
gallant  fellows  after  all,  althoash  harried 
and  worried  by  all  the  powers  ofthe  State, 
to[record  that  the  foul  deed  was  indignantly 
repudiated  by  the  dan  in  general,  and  that 
the  perpetrators  were  outlawed  even  by  the 
outlawed  Macgregors  themselves. 

Bat  the  Yue  of  Leven  has  more  peace- 
ful memories  than  these.  Here  was  the 
birth-place  and  early  home  of  Tobias 
SmoUett,  theauthor  of  "Roderick  Bandom" 
and  *<  Peregrine  Pickle,"  who  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  lairds  long  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton.  And 
in  the  portraits  of  Matthew  Bramble  and 
his  family,  the  novelist  is  said  to  have 
reproduced  the  lineaments  of  his  own  family 
connectionB. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Some  ten  minutes  after  the  cab  had 
rolled  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  there  came 
a  young  man  that  way — a  young  man  who 
looked  about  him  as  one  to  whom  the 
f  cene  was  familiar. 

He  had  a  brisk,  cheerful  air,  and  he 
softly  hummed  a  popular  melody  under  his 
breath.  He  looked  as  if  the  world  went 
well  with  him ;  as  if  he  dined  satisfactorily 
every  night  of  his  life,  and  went  to  a 
theatre  afterwards.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  going  to  ''  five  o'clock,"  as  he  would 
have  phrased  it,  with  Mr&  Popham ;  and, 
if  one  might  judge  from  his  widk,  he  did 
not  face  the  prospect  reluctantiy.  But 
then  Fred  Temple  was  always  ready  to 
enter  any  door  that  led  to  society.  Society 
is  confessedly  not  serious,  and  Temple  used 
to  say,  with  the  most  charming  candour, 
that  he  loved  to  be  frivolous.  It  was  his 
misfortune,  and  not  his  fault,  that  for  cer- 
tain hours  every  day  he  had  to  devote  him- 
self to-  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the 
Patents  Office.  Perpetual  motion  was  the 
subject  which  engrossed  this  butterfly,  and 
it  alforded  scope  for  much  humour  on  the 
part  of  his  friends. 

"  So  ridiculous  1 "  he  would  murmur  to 
himself.  "The  only  motion  I  would 
choose  to  perpetuate  would  be  a  waltz 
with  a  charming  partner." 

Something  of  this  he  said  to  Mra  Pop- 
ham  when  he  got  into  the  bright  flower- 
scented  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Popham  looked  rather  reproachful. 
She  was  a  little  woman,  too  thm,  except 
for  an  age  that  has  revived  the  pre- 
Baphaelite  type,  but  she  was  carefully 
dressed,  and  passed  for  something  less  than 
her  forty  years.  Mrs.  Popham's  dancing 
days  were  over,  she  averred,  though  to 
those  who  knew  her  pliant  order  of  mind, 
there  was  hope  that  they  might  one  day 
return.  Fred  Temple  said  as  much,  but 
he  put  it  more  neatly.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  bo  artistic ;  perhaps  a  greater 
pleasure  than  to  be  sincere. 

"  Never,"  she  said,  "  never.  Life  is  too 
precious  to  waste,  and  there  are  so  many 
things  one  wants  to  know." 

'*  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know," 
said  Temple,  sitting  forward  in  his  chair, 
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and  looking  very  brieht.  He  was  slim, 
and  tall,  and  dark ;  with  lively  eyes,  and 
smiling  lips  which  a  slight^  black  moustache 
did  not  conceal  The  smile  had  frequently 
a  good-humoured  flavour  of  scom^  which 
removed  it  from  mere  vacuous  amiability, 
and  gave  you  the  impression  that  he  found 
himself  quite  equal  to  most  people,  and 
possibly  superior  to  some.  The  superiority 
did  not  peep  out  aggressively,  however,  and 
he  was  usually  voted  rather  an  ornamental 
and  agreeable  young  fellow. 

'*0h,  don't  ask  me,"  said  Mrs.  Popham 
with  humility.  ''I  am  only  a  learner. 
But  I  have  had  a  manifestation.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it." 

'*  Bat  first  tell  me,  please,  how  I  came  to 
find  this  on  your  threshold." 

Temple  took  a  sprig  of  flower  from  his 
button-hole,  and  held  it  out  to  her. 

**  What  is  it  f  "  asked  his  hostess,  peer- 
ing at  it  with  short-sighted  eyes.  She  felt 
helplessly  for  her  eyeglass. 

"  It  is  a  happy  omen ;  it  is  luck,  rare 
good  luck,  embodied  in  this  bit  of  white 
heather.  Don't  ask  me  to  relinquish  it 
G-ood  fortune  treats  me  so  scurvily,  and 
this  comes,  like  all  the  good  things  of  my 
life,  from  you." 

She  took  it  between  her  fingers,  and 
peered  at  it  closely,  not  heeding  his 
gallant  phrases. 

"  Why,"  she  said  at  last,  in  an  accent  of 
certainty,  "  that  child  must  have  left  it." 
"  What  child  1 " 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Popham,  suddenlv 
realising  all  that  she  had  relinquished, 
''  how  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  her  away  ! 
How  I  wish  I  had  asked  her  to  come  in  1 
If  it  hadn't  been  that  I  wanted  to  see  you 
so  particularly  1  You  would  have  told  me 
whether  she  would  do." 

She  again  sought  vaguely  for  her  eye- 
glass, and,  securing  itat  last,  adjusted  it,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  nalVe  anxiety  on  her 
thin  little  face. 

Fred  Temple  smiled.  It  was  his  belief 
that  women  were  bom  incoherent,  and  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  patience.  When  you 
have  no  apparent  income,  and  are  yet  a 
lover  of  society,  you  need  to  have  a  large 
Reserve  fund  of  patience.  Fred  Temple 
was  a  mystery,  whom  people  accepted 
because  they  had  got  tired  of  speculating 
about  him  without  result  He  always 
dressed  well,  and  was  seen  everywhere, 
and  his  judgement  was  accepted  without 
question  on  matters  of  taste ;  yet  nobody 
knew  whence  he  came  nor  to  whom  he 
belonged,  nor  yet  from  what  source  flowed 


the  income  that  paid  his  tailor's  bills.  It 
did  not  come  from  the  Patents  Office,  thil 
was  quite  certain.  A  man  who  is  lo  bereft 
of  traditions  must  necessarily  exerdie 
some  tact  to  succeed,  and  Fred  Temjk 
succeeded. 

He  got  almost  everything  oat  of  life 
that  he  asked  from  it,  ana  what  moie 
could  birth  or  wealth  have  done  for  hnnt 
His  own  skill  used  to  afford  him  a  good 
deal  of  inward  humour,  and  a  pleasmg 
sense  of  acuteness.  He  proceeded  now 
to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  Ibi 
Popham's  thoughts. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  '*  who  k 
this  benevolent  fairy  that  scatters  her  gifti 
on  your  threshold  1 " 

"Thomas  said  the  old  man  was  vary 
rude— quite  abusive,"  said  Mis.  Popham, 
beginning  to  explain  in  her  own  way. 
<^  Think  of  that  1  '  she  clasped  her  hsnds 
together. 

<<  I  thought,"  said  Fred,  under  his  1mA, 
"  that  it  was  a  child." 

"Oh,  not  such  a  child — ^nineteen  or 
twenty,  I  should  [say ;  but  in  the  North 
people  keep  looking  young  much  longcKi'' 

"Then  this  message  comes  from  the 
North  1  "  he  twisted  the  flower,  which  he 
had  again  taken  into  his  possession,  lightlj 
round  between  his  finger  and  thunk 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  1 "  said  Mrs.  PophiD 
staring.  "  I  am  sure  I  told  you,"  ind 
thereupon  she  began  to  tell  him  all  o?er 
again. 

Temple  knew  her  very  well,  and  heletber 
talk,  with  only  an  assistinff  qaestioa  now 
and  then.  Mrs.  Popham^  oonvenatfon 
ran  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

'*  It  was  in  the  North— at  least  I  don't 
know  if  you  would  call  it  North— but 
Liliesmuir  is  in  Scotland,  so  it  mmt  he 
North,  mustn't  it  1  It  was  sammer,  jos 
know ;  perhaps  July,  or  it  might  be 
August  Yes,  I  remember  now  it  wm 
August,  because  I  had  to  go  intomoarn' 
ing  for  my  cousin  Northoote.  The  dito  is 
on  his  tombstone  in  Kensal  Green." 

"  Shall  we  go  there  and  fix  it  beyond 
doubt  1 "  Fred  asked  gravely. 

<'I  daresay  Elise  coold  tell  me,"  slid 
Mrs.  Popham,  all  unconscious  of  his  irony. 
"  She  had  to  get  my  moominff,  you  knov. 
I  sent  her  to  Edinburgh  for  it :  as  it  wti 
only  a  cousin,  it  didn't  so  much  matter." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Temple  needed  to 
draw  largely  on  his  stock  of  patience,  and  to 
exercise  some  acumen  in  sifidng  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  of  this  narrative. 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair  sad  looked 
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at  his  hostess  with  an  amiiaed  smile  in  his 
dark  eyes.  He  steered  her  back  quite  skil- 
folly  when  she  threatened  to  wander  too 
far  afield,  and  somehow  or  other,  in  frag- 
ments neatly  patched  together,  he  managed 
to  constmct  the  whole  story  satisfactorily 
to  himself. 

It  was  quite  a  pretty  little  romance  as 
he  pictured  it  in  the  warm,  flower-fragrant 
room,  this  young  girl's  adventure  out  of 
the  North  with  a  talisman  in  her  hand. 

'*I  know  something  of  Scotland,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh.  ''  Its  people  are  the 
most  self-opinionated  in  creation.  I  dare- 
say that  old  fellow  thought  he  was  doing 
you  a  favour  in  coming  at  alL" 

*'  Thomas  said  he  seemed  to  expect  to 
be  asked  to  dine — ^a  man  I  never  saw  ! " 

"  What  presumption  1 "  Temple  laughed 
again,  showing  his  white  teeth.  He  under- 
stood Mrs.  Popham  so  well,  and  knew  so 
exactly  how  to  estimate  the  strength  and 
length  of  her  enthusiasms,  that  he  found 
something  deliciously  naive  in  the  absolute 
faith  that  had  brought  those  two  wanderers 
to  her  door  in  simple  reliance  on  her 
promise  to  receive  them. 

He  amused  himself  with  this  awhfle 
before  he  said — "But  you  invited  the 
daughter — granddaughter — ^which  is  itT' 

"  Niece." 

"  The  niece  to  visit  you  1  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  asked  her  to  come,  and  I 
don't  mind  having  her.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  have  her.  I  want  to  have  her,"  cried 
Mrs.  Popham,  fanning  the  flame  of  her 
benevolence  till  it  began  to  glow  again. 
'^  But  she  came  so  suddenly — as  if  she  had 
dropped  from  the'clouds.  I  hadn't  a  moment 
to  uunk — and  then,  you  were  conung." 

"I  am  sorry  that  my  coming  should 
have  hindered  your  meeting,"  saidTemple, 
sincerely  wishing  he  had  come  ten  minutes 
earlier.  It  was  a  charming  littie  episode, 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  see  the  heroine 
of  it  Really  Mrs.  Popham  had  managed 
rather  badly,  and  he  did  not  feel  so  grate- 
fid  as  he  ought  to  have  done  for  the 
preference  that  left  him  master  of  the 
situation.  He  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  divide  the  honours  with  this 
B^^tt^go  guest,  who  came  out  of  the  mists 
and  vanished  into  them  again,  leaving,  in 
token  of  her  presence,  the  white  flower  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  that  mani- 
festation"— Mrs.  Popham  had  just  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research — "we  have  got  a  most 
remarkable  due.'' 


"Yes,"  said  Temple  pleasanUy.  "I 
must  come  some  evening  soon  and  hear  all 
about  it  It  would  be  wronging  the  spirits 
to  crowd  their  concerns  into  the  ten 
minutes  which  is  all  I  dare  allow  myself 
just  now." 

''  I  thought  you  were  going  to  dine  with 
me." 

"  Unfortunately  I  must  deny  myself  that 
pleasure  too.  We  toilers  cannot  choose, 
unhappily," 

Any  one  who  knew  Fred  Temple  well, 
or  even  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly, 
would  have  understood  at  once  that  this 
insinuated  plea  of  work  was  a  mere  pre- 
tence to  cover  his  disinclination.  He  did 
not  himself  wish  it  to  be  taken  for  more. 
"  You  can't  be  positively  rude,"  he  would 
say  genially.  "  You  must  give  your  refusal 
some  kind  of  a  garment,  even  if  it  be  but 
a  rag,  to  cover  its  nakedness." 

Perpetual  motion  released  him  at  four 
o'clock,  and  even  boots  and  washing 
appliances — ^which  also  belonged  to  his 
department — ceased  to  haunt  him  when 
the  office  doors  closed  upon  him.  So 
when  he  refused  Mrs.  Popham's  invi- 
tation to  dine,  it  was  simply  because  he 
felt  he  could  amuse  himself  better  else- 
where. If  the  little  Scotch  girl  had  been 
present,  it  would  have  been  another  afl'air ; 
but  in  her  absence  the  ghosts  were  certain 
to  reign,  and  it  was  not  Temple's  wOl  at 
the  moment  to  be  bored  by  any  such  topic. 
So  he  put  on  a  grave  expression  and  said 
contritely : 

"I  am  so  sorry.  I  feel  as  if  Miss 
Barton  would  never  forgive  me  for  keep- 
ing her  from  you.  And  now  I  must  go 
away.    Perhaps  it  isn't  too  late  yet " 

"Too  late  to  send  for  herf"  Mrs. 
Popham  grasped  eagerly  at  this  idea.  "  I 
wonder  if  she  would  come  I  You  will  stay 
and  see  her  t " 

Temple  looked  thoughtfiiL  He  was  so 
good  an  actor  that  he  threw  himself 
thoroughly  into  the  part  he  hap^ned  to 
be  playing,  and  he  now  began  seriously  to 
consider  whether  the  nature  of  his  engage- 
ments would  allow  him  this  indulgence; 
but  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Popham  made  the 
discovery  that  Tilly  and  her  angry  undo 
had  left  no  address,  nor  had  they  thrown 
out  any  hope  of  their  return. 

The  footman,  when  summoned  and 
questioned,  could  give  no  information 
beyond  that  aJready  drawn  from  him  in 
cross-examination.  When  he  had  shut 
the  door  upon  the  old  gentieman's  anger, 
Thomas  had  gone  down  to  tea>  and  had 
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coDfiidered  the  matter  no  farther  except 
as  a  good  story  to  amuse  the  cook,  and 
impress  her  with  the  valour  of  his  behaviour 
under  attack. 

"You  didn't  notice  which  way  they 
went ) ''  Temple  asked. 

''No,  sir,  I  didn't  The  young  lady 
looked  very  frightened,  sir ;  but  the  old 
gentleman  hurried  her  off  before  she  could 
speak.  ^' 

Now  that  they  were  gone,  vanished 
beyond  view,  Mrs.  Popham  began  to  realise 
what  an  opportunity  she  had  lost. 

Temple,  for  ends  of  his  own,  artfully 
fanned  the  dying  embers  of  that  old-time 
enthusiasm,  till  it  glowed  with  more  than 
its  early  heat.  Every  moment  Tilly's 
remembered  charms  grew  in  number,  every 
moment  Mrs.  Popham  became  more  Scotch 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  till  she  had 
almost  persuaded  herself  that  she  had 
thrown  away  the  happiness  of  her  life  in 
shutting  her  door  on  Tilly. 

"  It  shouldn't  be  so  very  difficult  to  find 
them,"  said  Temple,  beginning  now  to 
coDsola  '*  They  seem  to  be  tolerably  well- 
marked  figures.  Will  you  describe  them 
again  1 " 

*'  You  will  find  them  1  "  cried  Mrs. 
Popham,  clasping  her  thin  hands,  and 
puckering  her  brows  into  an  anxious 
frown. 

*•  Yes,  I  will  find  them,"  he  replied  with 
a  laugh.     "  The  man  is  old,  you  say " 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  him," 
she  said,  dismissing  him  carelessly,"  except 
that  he  has  adopted  Tilly." 

"  That's  something." 

*'  They  say  he  has  come  home  to  settle, 
and  that  he  made  heaps  and  heaps  of 
money  abroad ;  but  I  know  nothing  more 
about  him." 

"  Why,  that'll  everything,"  asseited  this 
worldly  young  fellow.  **  If  a  man  is  rich, 
you  don't  want  to  know  anything  more 
about  him.     It's  a  character  in  itseS." 

"But  if  he  is  very  rough— you  won't 
like  thatl"  she  said,  with  unexpected 
shrewdness. 

''  Nobody  can  be  rough  when  he  is  so 
well  gilded  ! "  cried  Temple  gaily.  "  Now, 
look  here.  You  know  their  address  in 
Scotland  1 " 

"Tilly  lived  with  her  cousin  at  the 
Manse.  I  might  write  there.  I  will  do  it 
now,  if  you  can  wait" 

"  I  can  wait,"  said  her  guest     "  After 


all,  though  there  are  only  about  a  dozen 
hotels  they'd  be  likely  to  choose  among, 
it  would  be  the  quickest  way  in  the  end  U> 
get  their  address  from  home." 

He  walked  about  the  room  while  Mrs. 
Popham  sat  down  to  her  writing-table,  and 
dashed  off  a  little  note  sufficiently  full  of 
underlined  words  and  exclamation  p(»nti 
and  incoherent  beseechings  to  startle  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Sinclair  out  of  his  mUm 
phlegm. 

Mrs.  Popham  emphasised  the  necessi^ 
of  hearing  by  return  of  post,  and  got  up 
from  her  chair  feeling  that  her  arms  wen 
already  about  Tilly's  neck. 

"  You  will  post  it  yourself  f "  she  asked, 
as  Temple  bade  her  good-night 

"I  will  post  it  myself." 

"  And  even  if  Mr.  Sinclair  should  not 
know  where  they  have  gone,  you  will  find 
them  1 " 

"  I  will  find  them,"  he  said  with  con- 
fident gaiety,  "  and  all  the  reward  I  wQi 
claim  will  be  this  sprig  of  heather." 
'  He  had  begun  his  investigation  out  of  a 
sense  of  amusement ;  but  now  his  eoriosi^ 
was  piqued,  and  he  felt  himEelf  slmort 
as  enthusiastic  over  the  quest  as  Mn. 
Popham  herself. 

As  he  went  briskly  to  his  club,  he  sito- 
tained  some  very  pleasing  visions,  and  isw 
himself  as  in  a  show,  walking  thiongii 
scenes  in  which  he  modestly  played  t]be 
part  of  hero.  A  doting,  foolish  old 
Cr(B3U0,  and  a  pretty  young  girl,  unvened 
in  the  ways  of  the  wily  old  world,  and  lie 
the  link  that  restored  them  to  fiiend- 
ship ;  their  adviser,  consoler^  confidant— a 
pleasbg  vision,  truly  1 

He  paused  when  he  reached  the  high- 
way to  look  back  upon  the  peaeefol 
darkness  of  the  street  he  had  left  bdiisd. 
Lights  glimmered  from  the  stately  honsei ; 
a  blaze  from  Mrs.  Popham'a  uncurtained 
windows  seemed  to  beckon  the  wandereta 
to  return,  but  no  soft  footfall  sounded  on 
the  pavement ;  no  questioning  blue  eyes 
looked  into  his.  Big  London  had  swal- 
lowed Tilly  up,  and  there  was  nothing  of 
her  left  but  the  token  that  had  fallen  at  ha 
feet. 

He  felt  with  a  hand  uaiex  his  oreat- 
coat  Yes,  the  flower  was  there,  Ijiif 
snug  near  his  heart  He  smiled  to  hiinseif 
as  his  fingers  touched  it 

Good  tortune  was  coming  to  him  at 
last! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Adrian  LYLEirklked  slowly  and  tho^ht- 
faHj  homewards  in  the  light  of  the  Juae 
emnset.  The  memo^  of  Alezii  Kenyon 
liDgered  vith  him  deipite  himself.  She 
puzzled,  she  diatiubed,  and  almost — so  he 
thought — disgusted  him.  Yet  the  ciael 
cynicism,  the  critical  coldoeES,  the  audacity 
and  skill  of  her  mind,  asserted  themielven 
with  a  strength  he  could  not  deny. 

A  growing  sense  of  annoyance  was  pre- 
sent with  him  aa  he  thought  of  that  con- 

'  reraation,  and  ft- It  how  weak  hia  arguments 
had  been,  how  wanting  in  zeal  and  fer- 
vour, and  tme  purpote.    That  cold  face ; 

,  the  little,  cruel,  insolent  smile  on  those 
perfect  lips  ;  had  shattered  hia  weapons  for 
once,  had  almost  made  him  doubt  that 
the  faith  he  upheld  was  after  all  worth 
living  and  dyiug  for ;  that  the  human  soul 
waa  as  mystical  and  divine  as  he  had  always 
upheld  it  to  be ;  that  the  creed,  of  which 
he  waa  a  messenger  and  teacher,  was  the 
real    and    fool-felt    truth    of   a   glorious 

'  Christianity  I 

I  The  little  sting  she  had  implanted 
rankled  in  his  breast     Ha  had  gone  to  her 

.  full  of  purpose,  and  with  a  cause  to  plead. 

,  How  tame,  and  epiritlesi,  and  foolish  it  all 
looked  now  I 

It  was  the  man,  not  the  priest,  who 
confronted  him,  who  walked  aide  by  side 

)  with  him  through  the  golden  shades  of 
the  arenus — the  man  in  his  weakness,  hia 
imperfections,  his  vain  yearnings,  his 
struggles  after  that  perfection  which  it  is 
not  m  mortal  to  attain.     Past  years  of 


frenzied  doubt  and  eager  lecou'ch  rushed 
biick  to  his  memory ;  days  when  the 
divinity  of  heaven  had  been  unre&lisable — 
an  abstraction,  to  which  hia  mental  powen 
coeld  give  no  shape,  and  in  which  his  soul 
could  take  no  comfort.  He  had  thought 
that  such  donbts  were  past,  such  dark  hours 
ended  ;  and  yet  a  look,  a  word,  had  recalled 
them  to  life.  He  felt  that  there  was  neither 
grace,  nor  loveliness,  nor  consolation  in 
such  a  mind  as  Alexis  Kenyon's,  and  yet 
it  held  a  power  that  combated  his  own, 
and  turned  his  noblest  aipirations  into 
myths  and  dreams, 

"How  much  harm  a  woman  like  that 
can  do ! "  he  thought  to  himself ;  "  making 
life  a  mockery  of  every  pure  and  noble 
thing,  ita  beat  efforts  futile,  its  ideals  pur- 
poseless, its  ambitions  insignificant  She 
would  tutn  even  prayer  to  ridicule — and 
call  the  soul's  agony  a  useless  waste  of 
feeling  and  energy,  as  futile  as  the  cry 
of  a  child  in  the  dark  to  some  unknown 
Power  that  cares  nothing  for  its  sufTeringe  1" 

And  yet,  with  all  these  memories  of  her, 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  how  dan- 
gerously fascinating  she  was ;  how  fatally 
poG&ible  it  might  be  for  her  to  hold,  and 
control,  and  subjugate  a  man's  life, 
crushing  with  careless  feet  whatever  lay  in 
her  path ;  putting  aside  with  that  imaU, , 
white,  cruel  hand,  another  claim,  another 
influence  that  rashly  combated  her  own. 
And,  as  he  thought  of  this,  he  remembered 
Gretchen. 

Was  it  possible  that  Neale  Kenyon — 
weak,  wavering,  unstable  as  he  knew  him 
to  be — could  safely  brave  the  tempting  and 
the  ioQuence  of  such  a  woman  t  True,  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  her.  There  was 
more  of  dread  than  attraction  in  their 
present  relationship — at  least  on  the  young 
fellow's  own  part ;  but  if  she  chose 1 

His    thought*    ceased    at    that  point  - 
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erased  with  a  sharp  and  sudden  dread  of 
porauing  the  subject  whidi  haontad  him  ao 
often  and  so  pearastenlly.  He  became  sod- 
denly  cooadoua  th^l  be  was  not  alone ;  that 
he  was  looking  at  someone  or  something 
that  brought  back  a  sharp  and  subtle 
memory. 

Abruptly  he  panted,  Hfijng  eyes  and 
face  to  the  level  of  another. 

L^on  Bar!  stood  before  him,  under  the 
shadows  of  the  drooping  boughs. 

Adrian  Lyle's  first  impulse  was  to  move 
aside  and  pass;  but  something  in  the 
man's  face  compelled  him,  against  his  will, 
to  stand  still,  as  he  was  standing. 

*'Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  met"  he 
asked  abruptly,  as  Bari  removed  his  hat 
with  08t<rntatious  politeness. 

*'If  Monsieur  will  pardon  the  liberty," 
answered  the  man  suavely. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  the  jroung 
clergyman  coldly. 

Bari  looked  furtively  at  the  pale,  grave 
face. 

"  I  believe,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  you  would 
do  a  service  for  a  lady,  especially  one  who 
is  sick  and  suffering.  I  have  a  message 
for  you  from  one,  and  one  in  whom  I  think 
you  are  somewhat  interested." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Adrian  Lyie,  im- 
patiently, "you  would  come  to  the  point, 
it  would  save  time." 

The  man  bowed« 

"Certainly,  Monsieur,"  he  said.  "The 
message  is  from  Mrs.  Kenyon." 

Adrian  Lyle  started;  his  tsLce  flushed 
stormily. 

"  Mrs.  Kenyon ^"  he  faltered,  "  what 

does  she  want  with  me  1 " 

"  Your  ministration,  perhaps,"  said  Bari, 
with  a  scarcely-perceptible  sneer.  "  I  am 
not  commissioned  to  say  more." 

"But,"  Eaid  Adrian  Lyle  suspiciously, 
"  why  does  she  send  me  a  message  through 
you  1    Where  is  her  husband  1 " 

"  Mr.  Kenyon,"  said  Bari,  "  is  in  London. 
He  is  very  busy.  There  is  great  excite- 
ment there.  It  is  not  unlikely  he  may 
have  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  India  almost 
immediately." 

"And  ihe — Mrs.  Kenyon — is  she  in 
London  also  t " 

"  No.  She  is  at  Leawoods,  in  Hants. 
Mr.  Kenyon  took  a  small  house  there  for 
her." 

"  And  you  say  she  is  ill — and  wants  to 
see  me?"  pursued  Adrian  Lyle  in  a 
troubled  voice,  as  that  old  promise  recurred 
to  his  mind. 


"  That  is  whaJ^  1  am  commissioned  to 
teU  Mocaiev.  Mr.  Kenyon  also  bade  me 
nee  all  haste." 

"Of  course  I  will  come,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle,  "  if  she  needs  me.  But  if  she  is  ill 
she  requires  a  doctor." 

"Doubtless  Mr.  Kenyon  has  seen  to 
that,"  said  Bari.  ^'  He  despatched  me  here 
with  that  meist^e  to  you.  ProbaUy," 
he  added — as  if  it  were  an  afterthooghi-- 
"  Madame  has  some  idea  of  changing  her 
religion.  When  ladies  are  ill  tiiey  are 
often  fanciful,  and  she  has  spoken  of  it 
often." 

"Give  me  the  address,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle  coldly. 

He  felt  the  old  distrust,  the  old  dislike^ 
to  this  man  increasing  every  moment.  It 
seemed  so  odd,  so  myst^ous,  that  he 
should  be  summoned  in  this  fashion  to 
Gretchen,  unless — and  his  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still  with  sudden  terror  at  the  thought 
— unless,  indeed,  she  was  in  danger.  . 

The  fear  seemed  to  chill  his  blood  to 
ice.  That  beautiful,  girlish,  passionate 
creature  in  the  hands  of  life's  common  foe  1 
And  yet  it  might  be.  Lives  as  young,  as 
innocent,  as  fair  as  hers  had  been  called  1^ 
the  grim  Reaper  with  his  cruel  sickle  ^ain 
and  again,  even  in  his  experience.  Then 
was  no  rule  by  which  to  lunit  the  power  or 
the  decrees  of  Death. 

He  took  the  paper  from  BarTs  hand,  and 
hurried  on  down  the  length  of  the  beech 
avenue,  deaf  andblind  to  everything  around 
Gretchen  ill !  Gretchen  in  danger  1  Gretcfaoi 
needing  him  I  That  was  all  he  could 
think  of. 

The  mastering  power  of  sudden  emotion 
swept  all  other  memories  away.  Ha 
forgot  Alexis  Kenyon;  he  forgot  hii 
duties  in  the  pariah;  almost^  he  forgot 
Neale.  When  calmness  in  some  measure 
returned,  he  went  up  to  the  Bectory  to  ask 
for  the  necessary  leave  of  absence.  The 
Rector,  stout,  rubicund,  easy-going,  eojej- 
ing  a  nap  in  his  study-chair,  listened  tolas 
Curate's  demand  and  explanation  witii  ill- 
concealed  annovance. 

It  meant  additional  duty  for  himself;  it 
meant  the  laboured  composition  of  two 
sermons  instead  of  one;  it  meant  £s- 
turbance  and  vexation  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  the  Sector  was  sharp  and  ill- 
tempered  in  his  response  to  the  request. 

"Impossible!"  he  said,  "impossible!^ 

Adrian  Lyle  gently  but  firmly  insurted 
that  the  summons  was  imperative ;  tiiat^  in 
fact,  he  must  obey  it  at  any  risk  or 
sacrifice. 
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The  Rector  knew  the  valae  of  his  yoan^ 
aisistaiit  well  enough  to  consider  a  quarrel 
impolitic ;  but  his  grudging  and  hard-won 
assent  sent  Adrian  Lyie  home  in  a  state  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  comfortable.  Still,  he 
told  himself  he  must  go,  and  an  hour  later 
he  set  out  for  his  destination. 

The  journey  was  one  across  country, 
necessitating  many  changes  and  many 
vexatious  delays.  It  was  long  past  mid- 
night when  he  arrived  at  the  station  named 
in  his  directions.  It  was  a  little,  damp, 
out-of-the-way  place,  in  charge  of  a  sinele 
sleepy  porter,  who  told  him  that  his 
destination  was  five  miles  off;  that  no  con- 
veyance was  possible;  and  that  the  one 
small  inn  of  the  village  would  probably  be 
closed. 

The  information  was  not  inspiriting ;  bat 
Adrian  Lyle  set  out  to  walk  the  distance, 
taking  his  bag  in  his  hand. 

The  night  had  fallen  dark  and  cloddy. 
Bat  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
road,  as  it  ran  like  a  white,  curving  line 
between  the  hedgerows. 

The  odours  of  honeysuckle  and  wild 
flowers  greeted  him  pleasantly  after  the 
hot  and  dusty  journey.  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  bared  his  head  to  the  night  wind, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left 
Medehurst,  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace  stole 
over  his  troubled  senses,  and  calmed  the 
fever  in  his  veins. 

''  It  will  be  too  late  to  go  to  her  now,"  he 
thought  to  hioMMlf.  *'I  will  wait  till 
momiog:'' 

Yet,  evmi  as  he  said  the  words,  a  strange 
desire  seized  him  to  see  where  she  lived,  to 
look  at  the  lights  in  her  window,  where^ 
perhaps,  some  watcher  waited  f <»  the  dawn 
as  anxiously  as  he  himself. 

He  felt  certain  that  Keny<Hi  must  be 
tiiera  The  place  was  near  enough  to 
London  for  him  to  run  down  by  the  last 
train  and  return  by  the  first ;  and  surely, 
in  this  hour  of  a  young  wife's  first  illaess, 
her  husband  would  be  by  her  side. 

Mile  after  mile  he  walked  steadily  en, 
passing  now  and  then  a  farm-house,  or  a 
cottage.  He  came  at  last  to  a  ]^aoe  where 
two  roads  met. 

He  paused  then.  A  sudden  flash  rose 
to  his  face,  a  sudden  terr(Nr  shook  his 
heart.  One  of  these  roads  led  to  the 
village,  the  other  would  take  hitt  to  the 
Utde  hoiise  called  '<  The  Laurels,"  where  he 
had  been  told  Qretchen  lived. 

Usually  so  decided  and  seU^ufficient,  it 
struck  Adrian  Lyle  as  strange  that  he 
could  not  at  once  make  up  ms  mind  to 


pass  on,  and  continue  his  way  to  the  village 
inn.  A  sort  of  longing,  a  restless  desire  to 
see  this  house  of  Gretchen's,  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  tried  to  combat  it,  but  it 
was  too  strong  even  for  his  strength. 

Against  his  will,  against  his  reason,  had 
been  the  attraction  that  had  drawn  him  to 
Gretchen's  side  in  those  dreamy,  fateful 
hours  in  the  old  Italian  cities.  Against  his 
will  and  against  his  reason  now,  was  the 
longing  that  drew  him  towards  her 
dwelling-place  on  this  fatal  night  in  June. 

He  took  the  road  which  turned  aside 
from  the  village.  It  plunged  into  darkness 
and  depths  of  shade,  narrowing  at  lait  into 
a  mere  lane  beneath  the  thick-leaved,  over- 
hanging trees. 

He  walked  on,  his  footsteps  nuking  a 
faint  echo  in  the  silence — a  silence  which 
held  the  brooding,  mysterious  hush  of  a 
coming  storm. 

For  about  half  a  mile  the  lane  extended, 
then  it  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  seemingly 
at  a  thick  and  knpenetrabie  hedge  el 
laurels  which  stood  breast-high  lUce  a 
rampart,  and  afforded  no  g^mpse  of  any- 
tiiing  beyond. 

In  vain  Adrim  Lyle's  eyes  searched  for 
gate  or  entrance.  He  could  see  nothing. 
While  he  stood  there  doubUal  and  hesita- 
ting, a  long  low  roll  of  muttered  thunder 
broke  the  stillness,  and  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightninff  followed.  The  trees  around 
trembled  and  shook.  A  cold  faint  wind 
swept  across  his  cheek,  and  moaned  amidst 
the  rustling  boughs  which  formed  so  thick  a 
canopy.  That  momentary  fi*8h,  however, 
had  shown  Adrian  Lyle  a  small  iron  gate 
at  a  short  distance  from  where  he  stood, 
set  back  in  the  deep  edge  of  shrubs.  In- 
voluntarily be  stepped  towards  it,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  latch.  It  yielded  to  his 
touch.  Before  a  second  flash  Had  rent 
the  darkness,  he  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
gate,  and  treading  a  narrow  and  gravelled 
path  that  wound  its  way  among  a  maze  of 
vegetation,  which  it  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish.  He  paused  and  looked  up. 
The  hurrjing  clouds  showed  a  faint  gleam 
of  moonlight  that  was  again  eclipsed  by 
darkness.  The  mouiing  wmd  took  a 
loader  and  more  threatening  tone,  and  for 
an  instant  the  thought  crossed  Adrian 
Lyle's  mind  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  him 
to  make  his  wtny  to  the  village,  before  the 
storm  broke  out  in  all  its  fmy. 

But  as  he  wavered,  another  flash,  more 
brilliant  than  asy  of  its  predecessors, 
diowed  him  a  small  low  house  fronting 
him  at  but  a  ehort  distance,  and  as  ha 
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moved  forward  he  caught  the  glimmer  of  a 
light  in  one  of  the  upper  windows.  For 
an  instant  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still ; 
then  it  leaped  from  frozen  silence  into  life 
and  warmth,  and  sent  forth  its  eager  long- 
ings into  an  involnntary  prayer — a  prayer 
for  the  young  fair  life,  which  even  now 
might  be  fighting  with  danger,  or  with 
death. 

As  in  fervid  words  that  petition  took 
flight  amidst  the  storm  and  darkness  all 
around  him,  the  window  above  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  figure  stood  revealed  there, 
thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the  light 
within  the  chamber. 

Adrian  Lyle  saw  it  and  stood  transfixed 
as  if  to  stone.  The  loose  white  draperies, 
the  long  floating  hair,  the  lovely  face 
looking  down  at  ms  own,  and  clearly  recog- 
nisable even  in  the  gloom,  all  came  to 
him  as  a  revelation  of  past  joys  and  past 
memories!^ 

Ill — dying — ^who  had  told  him  so  1  Who 
had  led  him  here  on  this  fool's  errand  1 

Again  the  lightning  leaped  out  from  the 
dark  horizon  line,  and  in  showing  him  the 
figure  at  the  window  with  yet  more 
dazzling  clearness,  revealed  to  her  bis  own 
standing  motionless  below. 

She  leant  suddenly  forward ;  she  thrust 
out  eager  face  and  arms  from  the  jasmine 
and  the  roses  that  framed  her  lattice. 
*'  Neale,"  she  cried  low  and  soft,  as  if  half 
afraid  of  her  own  hope,  "Neale,  is  it 
you  t " 

Then  a  great  flood  of  crimson  rushed  to 
Adrian  Lyle's  face,  scorching  him  with  hot 
and  savage  shame,  and  his  pulses  beat  like 
hammers  as  he  thought  how  he  had  been 
tricked  and  fooled. 

"It  is  not  Neale,''  he  cried  stormily. 
"  It  is  I — Adrian  Lyle  1  Did  you  not  send 
for  me  1  ** 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  All  the  slow 
and  fire  of  her  eyes  turned  to  sudden 
dread. 

"  Mr.  Lyle,"  she  faltered.  "  You— at 
this  hour.    What  does  it  mean  ) " 

"  You — ^you  did  not  send  for  me— —  V 
he  repeated  stupidly. 

"No,"  she  answered,  amazed  at  the 
question.  "  Why  should  I  send  for  you  1 
I  did  not  know  you  were  even  in  Eogluid. 
Indeed"— and  she  laughed  a  little — ''I 
think  I  had  forgotten  all  about  you :  though, 
when  you  spoke " 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow.  His  brain  seemed  dizzy,  and  a 
sudden  chill  calm  fell  over  his  excited 
feelings. 


'*  There  has  been  some  mistake,"  he  said, 
"  some  grave  error.  I — I  will  call  in  the 
morning  and  explain.  I  heard  you  were 
ai— dying." 

"  I,  ill ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  was  never 
better  in  my  life.  Who  could  have  tdd 
you  such  &  thing  f  " 

''  It  must  have  been  a  mistake,"  Adrian 
Lyle  repeated  in  the  same  dazsd  way.  "I 
— I  am  very  sorry. 

"But  I  can't  understand,"  the  giri 
said  impatiently.  "It  is  very  odd.  Where 
are  you  going t"  she  cried  out  suddenly,  as 
she  saw  nim  movbg  away. 

He  gave  no  answer.  At  the  same 
moment,  another  crash  of  thunder  shook 
the  width  of  the  dark  heavens,  roUing  and 
reverberating  like  a  cannonade  over  the 
country  round.  The  girl  gave  a  iaint,  low 
cry  of  terror,  and  started  back  a  paoa 
The  lightning  once  again  lit  up  the  gloomy 
darkness,  and  as  she  clasped  her  shuddering 
hands  in  momentary  terror,  she  saw  a  dirk 
mass  separate  itself  from  the  writhing, 
tossing  branches  that  the  wind  had  sdzed 
with  giant  force,  separate",  and  sway 
forwards,  and  then  fall  with  a  duQ,  load 
crash  upon  the  ground. 

MRS.  SILVS  B.  BUNTHORP. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

The  daily  walks  of  Miss  Coleridge  and 
Maggie  had,  duiing  the  next  week  ixr  so, 
another  excitement  besides  the  parrot 
This  new  excitement  was  the  constast 
meeting  with  Mr.  Aylmer,  who,  under  the 
pcetence  of  taking  his  dogs  for  a  walk, 
would  stray  across  their  path,  at  Uie  nn- 
fashionably  early  hour  Mrs.  Eoglefiald  had 
set  apart  for  their  daily  exercise.  Maggie 
began  even  to  look  out  for  him.  It  was  t 
new  experience  of  hers,  this  handsome 
yoong  man,  who  not  only  had  the  rare  gift 
of  making  children  like  him,  but  who  also 
exerted  mmself  to  deepen  that  liking,  aa 
far  as  this  particular  child  was  concerned. 
He  was  so  strong  and  so  gentle,  and  UAd  her 
such  funny  stories,  and  gave  her  such 
wonderful  sweets  and  pretty  flowei^  And 
the  experience  was  so  good,  that  between 
their  meetings,  she  was  always  talking  of 
him.     Miss  Colerid^  might  have  grown 

Cdous  of  her  rival,  if  such  a  baseness  had 
en  possible  to  her;  or  she  might  have 
grown  tired  of  perpetually  hearing  his  name, 
only  she  never  said  so.  Perhaps  she  be«ui 
to  look  out  for  him  a  little  too,  though  ah^ 
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at  fint,  hone&tly  discouraged  the  meetlDgs. 
Bat  he  was  not  to  be  snubbed,  and  his  cool 
perseverance,  which  was  always  coorteoos, 
won  the  day.  She  felt  that  to  make  a 
f ass,  in  face  of  this  perfectly  unconscious 
manner  of  his,  would  give  significance  to 
their  meetings,  which  he  never  intended. 
Besides,  she  really  liked  him  and  trusted  in 
him,  believing  tibat  there  was  something 
good  under  the  lazy,  conceited,  sUghtly 
Bceptical  exterior  he  presented  to  the  world. 
Jack  Aylmer  soon  found  out  enough  to 
know  how  isolated  the  lives  of  these  two 
were  in  the  Englefield  household,  and  had 
no  fear  of  his  acquaintance  beingcommented 
upon  to  any  member  of  it  That  he  was 
putting  Miss  Coleridge  in  peril;  raising 
fatal  hopes  which  could  never  be  fulfilled ; 
awaking  dreams  in  her  girl's  heart  which 
would  make  that  heart  ache  for  many  a  day 
after;  did  not  trouble  him — or  rather,  if  a 
sense  of  guilt  did  sometimes  sting  him,  as 
he  looked  into  the  smiling  face,  uplifted  in 
greeting  to  his,  he  crushed  it  with  a  thought 
of  Maysie.  And  yet,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
farther  he  advanced  in  the  girl's  good 
graces,  the  less  probable  it  seemed  that 
she  would  help  him.  Once  or  twice  he 
brought  a  letter  in  his  pocket,  to  ask  her 
to  ddiver  it  secretly.  But  some  frank  look 
in  her  eyes,  some  Uttle  joyous  note  in  her 
laugh,  would  suddenly  make  the  request 
impossible — for  that  day,  at  least  They 
always  gave  him  the  ridiculous  fancy  that 
to  ask  it,  was  like  trying  to  make  some 
innocent  child  do  wrong. 

But  he  always  went  to  meet  her  again. 
He  was  even  chaffed  by  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  who  had  happened  to  meet  him 
mih  the  "pretty  governess."  The  meet- 
ings filtered  through  various  manly  conver- 
sations, till  they  began  to  reach  the  ears  of 
one  or  two  women  of  Mrs.  Englefield's 
acquaintance  ;  and  an  opportunity  only  was 
wanted  to  tell  that  lady  herself  of  her 
govemesfe'd  goings  on. 

Yet  all  Jack  Aylmer's  exertions  to  please 
so  insignificant  a  member  of  his  acquaint- 
ance seemed  wasted,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
he  had  intended.  One  night,  at  a  ball, 
about  three  weeks  after  Maysie'a  engage- 
ment, he  managed  to  put  a  note  into  her 
own  hand  himself.  What  was  more  to  the 
point,  she  took  it 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  Miss 
Coleridge's  monthly  holiday.  She  had  no 
friends  in  London,  except  an  old  maiden 
lady,  a  great  invalid,  and  she  always  spent 
this  day  with  her.  This  old  lady  had  a 
settled  conviction  that  no  lady  ought  ever 


to  be  out  after  dark,  the  result  of  which 
fixed  opinion  was  that  Miss  Coleridge  was 
always  sent  off  home  about  seven.  She 
had  never  once  been  later  than  eight  o'clock 
in  returning.  But  this  evening  she  had  an 
appointment  Lady  Arundel  was  leaving 
the  country  for  always.  She  was  a  volun- 
tary exile,  for  the  sake  of  the  motherhood 
which  Ehe  had  dishonoured.  She  had 
begged  Miss  Coleridge  to  come  to  her,  that 
she  might  hear  the  last  news  she  would 
ever  have  of  her  lost  child.  The  interview 
was  a  long  one,  and  it  was  quite  half-past 
ten  when  Miss  Coleridge  reached  the  house 
in  Grosvenor  Walk.  To  her  astonishment 
she  found  the  door  ajar.  It  was  careless, 
for  the  lovely  June  night  had  attracted  all 
sorts  of  people  into  the  streets,  and  there 
were  none  of  the  servants  about  the  hall 
In  fact,  they  were  all  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  various  quarters,  '*the  family" 
being  out,  with  the  exception  of  Maysie, 
who  had  pleaded  a  severe  headache,  and 
begged  to  be  left  at  home.  She  really  looked 
ill,  and  her  mother  noticed  for  the  first  time 
how  thin  she  had  grown  during  the  last 
montL  Lord  Maitland  was  returning  to- 
morrow. It  would  never  do  for  him  to  find 
that  she  had  fallen  off  since  her  engagement, 
and  perhaps  suspect  that  she  had  been 
<'  fretting"  for  some  one  else.  So  her  mother 
consented. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Englefield 
and  her  second  daughter  were  driving 
home  from  the  reception  they  had  attended 
after  their  dinner-party.  They  had  dropped 
Mr.  Englefield  at  his  club,  and  had  picked 
up  a  friend  at  another  house.  This  friend 
was  an  elderly  spinster,  and  cousin  of 
Lord  Maitland.  In  theory,  Mra.^  Englefield 
hated  her,  as  did  most  people ;  in  practice, 
she  loaded  her  with  attentions,  as  did  most 
people  also.  For,  in  addition  to  her  wealth 
and  social  position,  she  had  a  tongue  for 
scandal  and  venom,  which  Society  dreaded 
like  a  lash.  She  was  also  of  an  economical 
frame  of  mind,  and  liked  to  save  her  horses 
as  well  as  her  money. 

Mra  Englefield,  little  suspecting  what  she 
was  entailing  upon  herself  for  that  civility, 
had  offered  to  drive  her  this  night.  She 
was  particularly  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
the  Honourable  Miss  Malet,  all  the  more 
so,  because  she  had  strongly  opposed  her 
cousin's  engagement  to  Maysie  Englefield. 
To  oblige  her,  Mrs.  Englefield  had  come 
away  from  the  reception  rather  early,  and  j 
Laura  Englefield,  who  had  been  enjoying 
herself  extremely,  was  very  cross — so  cross, 
indeed,  that   she   even   required    sundry 
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warning  touches  in  the  earriage  from  her 
mother's  foot,  to  remind  her  that  ahe  waa 
to  be  civil  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Malet 
Unable  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings,  she 
nestled  down  into  her  comer  ot  the 
brougham,  und  consoled  herself  by  thinking 
over  the  new  acquaintance  she  had  made, 
and  parting  from  whom  bad  caused  her 
such  grief. 

He  was  a  rich  young  American,  who 
had  jast  risen  like  a  sun  of  gold  upon  the 
horizon  of  London  Society.  Laura  was 
not  the  only  girl  that  nieht,  who  went 
home  with  eyes  fairly  dazzled  by  his  golden 
rays,  which  not  even  his  decidedly  curious, 
not  to  say  plebeian  name,  could  dim— Mr. 
Silas  R  Bunthorp. 

But  Society  scorned  such  a  trifle  as  a 
name,  when  it  huled  from  New  York,  and 
was  toudied  with  the  splendour  of  that 
colossal  fortune,  which  Mr.  Silas  B.  Ban- 
thorp  wae  spending  so  royally.  Society 
scarcely  even  troubled  to  find  out  that  per- 
sonally he  was  of  far  greater  value  than 
his  fortune.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Englefield  was 
also  thinking  of  him,  for  he  had  shown 
symptoms  of  being  taken  by  Laura's  fresh 
beauty.  The  Honourable  Miss  Malet 
was  certainly  thinking  of  him,  as  she  com- 
mented freely  upon  the  scandalous  way  in 
which  women  rushed  after  every  man  who 
had  a  little  money.  But  she  kept,  at  the 
same  time,  a  lynx  eye  upon  the  streets 
and  the  people  passing  to  and  fro  in 
the  gaslight  She  had  several  times  sur- 
prised some  very  interesting  scandals  by  so 
doing.  Suddenly  the  words  died  on  her 
lips,  and  with  a  startled  exclamation,  which 
had  a  note  of  cheerful  triumph  in  it,  she 
clutched  Mrs.  Englefield's  arm: 

"  Look  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

A  young  man  and  a  girl  were  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  waiting  for  a 
hansom,  which  was  drawing  up.  The 
next  second  the  brougham  had  swept  past 

"  That  young  scamp.  Jack  Aylmer  I 
There's  no  mistaking  him  anywhere  1  And 
your  governess  1  I  always  said  she  was  too 
pretty  to  be  any  good.  I  only  heard 
to-day  that  they  are  alvrnys  about  to- 
gether." 

Mrs.  Englefield,  at  that  first  sharp  ex- 
planation, had  also  leant  forward.  She  sank 
back  into  her  comer  again,  as  the  brougham 
rolled  on.  The  movement  was  not  faimion- 
able  languor  or  indifferenca  It  was  the 
complete  prostration  of  her  being — mental 
and  physical.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  her  lips  were  trembling. 

Happily    the    Honourable  Miss  Malet 


was  too  triamphantly  seandalised  to  actiee 
her  condition,  but  continued  to  pour  out 
indignation,  advice,  repnx^  exbflrtati<a, 
tUl  Mrs.  Englefield  ieb  like  a  peraon 
standing  defmceleaa  before  a  deadly  hail- 
storm of  bulleis^  ooiyt  with  qmyoiBg 
flei^  living  Uirough  it  aU. 

They  dropped  the  Honourable  Miss 
Malet  at  last,  Muk  En^efidd  kaowii^ 
that, before  sIm  had  beenm  the  hovse haU- 
a&-hoar,  all  the  guests  at  the  OTtcirtaiw- 
ment  gcttng  on  there^  would  be  acqiaiBtsJ 
with  Jack  AyboMt's  last  escapada 

She  ordered  the  caniage  to  drive  hese^ 
though  she  and  Laura  were  due  at  anoihsr 
place.  Laura,  who  had  been  completely 
aroused  from  her  ilUeaper  and  floUaB 
dreamsi  broke  out  again  to  her  mother  as 
they  drove  off: 

•'  Just  fancy.  Miss  Coleridge ^ 

"Hold  your  tongue  1"  Her  mother 
turned  on  her  so  ^eely  that  the  gbl 
shrank  back  terrified.  ^'If  ever  you 
breathe  a  word  of  tfabi  or  ask  any  ques- 
tions, I  will  turn  you  out  of  doorsi  If 
Maysie  has  dii^graeed  us,  ase  you  gMog  to 
blazon  abroad  our  shame  T' 

*<  Maysie  i  Oh,motbsr  1 "  I^n Lama 
sank  back,  silenced,  stunned — the  skrikiBg 
resemUaace  between  Maysie  aad  Miai 
Cideridge  eiq>laiinng  alL 

Mrs.  Englefiekl  went  strai^t  to  her 
daughter's  ro<un  on  her  return.  Some- 
thing  in  her  voice,  made  Majsie  afraid  to 
delay,  though  she  had  only  just  time  to 
thrust  out  of  sight  the  disguise  of  Mias 
Coleridge's  poor  little  shabby  ulster  and 
hat,  which  she  had  taken  from  her  ward- 
robe. She  had  not  expected  her  mother 
in  so  soon  that  night,  and  had  only  been 
in  herself,  about  ten  minutes.  The  hansom 
coming  straight,  and  driving  with  all  the 
speed  that  Aylmer's  freely-spent  money 
could  inspire,  had  outstripped  the  caniage 
which  had  driven  the  Honourable  Miss 
Malet  first  to  her  destinatioa  The  bukkr, 
coming  into  the  hall  just  after  she  had  let 
herself  in,  saw  her  running  up  the  staircase, 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  housekeeper'a  room, 
remarked  that  Misa  Coleridge,  for  a  wonder, 
was  late. 

Caught  red-handed,  Maysie  could  but 
confess.  Jack  Aylmer,  in  the  letter  he 
had  given  her  the  evening  before,  had 
prayed  her,  by  all  the  old  love,  to  grant 
iiim  an  interview.  Inspired  perhaps  by  a 
reckless  spirit  of  adventure,  perhi^, 
indeed,  by  that  old  love  itself,  which  fras 
the  deepest  feeUng  her  shallow  heart  had 
ever  known,   Maysie    had    gone    to   hia 
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ohamben.  He  bad  told  her  that  he  fthonld 
wait  in  all  that  day  in  case  a  message  oame 
fiom  her.  She  had  thought  herself  safe 
enough.  Her  own  pecuple  would  not  be 
home  till  late,  or,  rather,  early  in  the 
morning.  A  few  minutes  with  him,  and 
then  she  would  be  home  again.  But  she 
had  stayed  longer  than  she  intended  The 
parting— f<Mr  she  left  Jack  Aylmer  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  interview  was  to  be— was 
hard  for  her  as  well  as  for  him. 

MiSL  Englefield,  filled  with  fury  against 
Jack  Aylmer,  Tet  felt  that  there  was  one 
redeeming  touch  in  the  whole  mad  escapade. 
He  had  been  as  shocked  at  the  girl's  reck- 
less foUy,  as  even  she^  the  mother,  was,  and 
had  done  his  best  to  shield  her  from 
obeerralion.  A«  feur  as  Mrs.  Englefield 
could  know  for  certain,  no  one  hM  seen 
her,  bat  the  Honourable  Miss  Malet,  who 
thought  it  was  Miss  Coleridge. 

Even  Mrs.  Englefield  was  forced  to 
remember  that  Aylmer's  provocation  had 
been  great,  and  that  he  had  acted  like  a 
gentleman,  in  spite  of  that  foolish  letter  he 
bad  written. 

Bat  for  Miss  Malet,  the  whde  might  have 
been  kept  quiet.  But  ehe  had  seen,  as  she 
supposed,  Mies  Coleridge,  and  Miss  Coleridge 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  Maysie's  sin .  Yet  it 
was  bard.  The  girl  was  good,  and  her  hit 
reputation  was  her  living.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  her  in  the  house  after  that 
General  surfurise  and  disi^proval  would 
lead  to  questionings,  which  might  end  in 
the  fatal  truth  being  brought  to  ught  Mrs. 
Englefield  lay  awake  all  night,  wondering 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  It  was  not  easy 
to  bring  such  an  accusation  home  to  Miss 
Colmdjgd,  who  was  known  never  to  be  out 
after  eight.  She  said  nothing  to  her  hus- 
band. He  was  a  selfish,  good-natured  man, 
who  never  troubled  himself  much  about 
domestic  affairs ;  but  she  felt  that  he  would 
feel  this  keenly,  and  probably  spoil  all  by 
his  unreasoning  wrath. 

A  chance  word  of  her  maid's  the  next 
morning  solved  the  difficulty.  Miss  Mar- 
garet had  been  frightened  the  evening 
before,  and  she  had  gone  to  ut  with  her ; 
and  so  had  been  unable  to  finish  her 
miatiesa'a  tea-gown.  Miss  Margaret  had 
heard  a  noise  in  the  passage  outside,  where 
Miss  Coleridge's  wardrobe  stood.  But  it 
must  have  been  only  fancy,  for  when  die 
(the  maid)  came,  there  was  no  one  there. 
No,  Miss  Coleridge  did  not  hear,  because 
she  was  not  in.  She  did  not  come  in  till 
very  late.  Brooks,  the  butler,  had  seen 
her  enterinflf  about  twelve  o'clock,   or  it 


might  have  been  a  little  later,  and  had 
even  made  a  remark  about  her  being  so 
late. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  LITTLE  later.  Miss  Coleridge  was  sum- 
moned from  the  acfaool-room  to  Mrs. 
Englefield'sroom.  She  went  happily  enough, 
for  it  was  the  day  on  which  her  sdUury 
was  doe,  and  she  was  looking  forward  to 
buying  a  pretty  summer  drMS.  She  was 
ev^  wearing  a  rose  in  the  belt  of  her 
dress,  one  of  a  bouquet  which  Jack  Aylmer 
had  given  to  Maggie  the  day  before.  When 
she  came  out  of  ^e  room  again  there  was 
a  look  in  her  eyes  whidi  even  Mrs.  Engle- 
field had  not  cared  to  meet 

At  first,  when  the  accusation  was  brought 
against  her,  she  had  broken  into  indignant 
denials.  When  asked  to  explain  where 
she  had  been,  she  had  fiushed,  looked  o<m- 
sciously  troubled,  and  declined  to  reply; 
but  as  she  saw  how  her  silence  gave  a 
colouring  to  the  accusation,  she  said  that 
she  had  been  to  see  Lady  ArandeL  Mrs. 
Englefield  seised  upon  the  confession  as  a 
godsend.  A  girl  who  would  visit  such  an 
abandoned  woman  was  capable  of  imy  thing. 
Her  indignation  and  eloquence  were  really 
grand,  until  they  came  suddenly  to  a  full 
and  discomfited  stop. 

Miss  Coleridge,  half  stunned  at  first  and 
unable  to  utter  anything  but  those  broken 
indignant  deniiJs,  had  begun  to  under- 
stand. 

*'  Mrs.  Englefield,''  she  broke  in  upon  tixe 
virtuous  torrent  with  something  in  her  face 
which  crushed  Mrs.  Englefield  into  that 
ignominious  ulence,  "I  see — ^you  know 
that  I  did  not  do  that.  Mr.  Aylmer  knows 
it ;  your  daughters  know  ii  But  you  all 
know  that  I  am  innocent,  and  yet  you  ac- 
cuse me  of  a  thing,  which,  as  far  as  my 
future  is  concerned,  is  my  death-blow.  No 
one  will  take  me  as  a  governess  now, 
though  my  daily  bread  depends  on  it.  But 
someone  has  to  be  sacrificed,  and  you  are 
sacrificing  me.  If  you  did  not,  all  the 
world  tcHnorrow  would  know  that  your 
daughter  is  not  a  fit  wife  for  Lord  Mait- 
land.  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  for  TM,.! 
will  go  away  at  once.  I  don't  think  it  is 
to  save  you  that  I  keep  silence.^v  I  think 
it  is  because  I  despise  you  all  so  heartily, 
that  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  justify 
myself." 

The  next  second  she  had  left  the  room, 
leaving  the  woman  of  the  world — the 
haughty,  virtuous  matron — silenced,  hum- 
bled to  the  dust     It  was  sometime  before 
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even  she  coald  face  the  world,  with  the 
same  self-compbicent  dignity  as  before. 

And  so  Miss  Coleridge  vanished  for  ever 
from  the  great  house  in  Grosvenor  Walk. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  three  years  later.  The  London 
season  had  come  round  again.  Town  was 
beginning  to  fill  with  pretty  d6butantes, 
whose  society-life  was  just  opening,  while 
those  of  past  seasons,  who  had  anchored 
themselves  in  safe  matrimonial  waters, 
prepared  to  go  through  the  usual  round  of 
dancing,  dressing,  and  visiting.  Some  of  these 
latter  came  up  to  town  all  fresh  for  it  again. 
Amon^  these  was  Laura,  a  rich  brewer's 
wife  smcd  the  last  spring ;  others  found  a 
great  monotony  in  the  eternal  round  of 
gaieties,  which,  after  all,  were  always  the 
same,  and  looked  enviously  at  the  pretty 
girls,  who  were  so  happy  and  eager  for  the 
Bfe  that  was  but  beginning  for  them. 
Among  these  rather  bored  ones,  was  Lady 
Maitland.  She  felt  that  life  was  a  disap- 
pointment, and  that  she  ought  to  have  been 
a  Duchess.  There  were  others  of  the  op- 
posite sex  also  given  to  moralising. 

"It  is  dis^tinglv  monotonous,  this 
eternal  beginnmg  of  the  same  old  thing," 
said  Jack  Aylmer,  turning  out  of  the  Park, 
this  March  aftemooa  The  Row  was 
already  full  of  familiar  faces.  He  had  seen 
some  very  pretty  girls,  who  were  to  be 
presented  immeoiatoly,  as  a  preparatory 
rite  for  the  new  life.  But  none  of  them 
had  quite  pleased  his  fastidious  taste. 
There  was  something  lacking  in  their  eyes, 
or  complexion,  just  as  there  was  always 
something  lacking  in  the  conversation  of 
every  woman  he  spoke  to  now.  The 
thought  of  going  through  another  season, 
with  only  those  insipid  beauties  to  amuse 
him,  was  depressing.  He  never  enjoyed 
himself  now  as  he  used  to,  yet,  to-day,  he 
had  more  conditions  for  enjoyment  in  his 
favour.  To-day  he  was  prosperous;  he 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  man  who  could  do 
something,  and  the  world  treated  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

Just  a  week  after  Maysie's  marriage, 
his  friends — after  a  common  fashion  of 
friends — came  forward  and  "did  some- 
thing for  him,"  which,  two  months  before, 
would  have  eivenhim  unalloyed  happiness. 
The  delay  of  two  months  was  the  drop  of 
bitterness  which  is  the  alloy  in  all  earth's 
good  fortunes. 

"Just  my  confounded  luckl"  he  had 
commented  upon  the  fact.    Yet,  it  was  a 


curious  thing,  it  was  not  Mavsie's  loss 
which  had  provoked  the  sudden  anger. 
Perhaps  her  marriage  had  been  the  death- 
blow of  his  love.  Perhaps  it  was  the  shame- 
ful sacrifice  which  had  been  made  to  bring  it 
about,  which  slew  it  When  he  found  out 
what  had  been  done,  he  became  furioa& 
His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  into^  the 
world,  and  proclaim  Miss  Coleridge's  inno- 
cence on  the  house-tops.  But,  as  Mrs. 
Englefield  explained  to  him,  to  save  one 
girl,  the  other  must  be  sacrificed,  and  surdy 
it  was  better  that  Miss  Coleridge,  who  was  a 
mere  nobody,  should  be,  than  Maysia.  He 
could  not  see  it  clearly,  yet  Mrs.  Engle- 
field, whose  arguments  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  Society  wisdom,  found  Bome  aort 
of  response  in  his  own  brain.  Sick  to  the 
heart  with  the  dishonour  of  the  sacrifice, 
furious  at  the  tiiought  of  the  suffering  of 
the  innocent  girl,  he  yet  saw  noway  out  of 
it  For  it  was  as  hard  to  incur  the  risk  of 
disgracing  Maysie,  as  he  saw  plainly  enoogh 
that  he  should,  as  to  let  Miss  Coleridge 
Bufi'er.  He  did  make  one  attempt  to  save 
her,  by  trying  to  deny  to  the  Honourable 
Miss  Malet  that  it  was  Miss  Coleridge 
whom  she  had  seen.  "If  it  were  not  die, 
it  was  Maysie  Englefield,"  she  had  said, 
and  he  was  silenced.  But  the  Honourable 
Miss  Malet  began  to  suspect  the  truth. 
She  kept,  however,  the  knowledge  to  her- 
self, for  the  present  at  least,  either  to  spare 
her    cousin — the    marriage  having  taken 

J  lace — or  to  use,  as  a  rod  in  pickle  lor 
laysie  and  her  mother  in  future,  should 
they  prove  troublesome.  And  a  day  did 
come,  when  she  used  her  weapon,  and 
Society  found  out  that  it  had  been  too 
hasty  in  its  conclusions.  But  in  three 
years  the  world  had  quite  forgottm 
anything  so  insignificant  as  the  little 
governess  :  only  one  or  two  of  her 
own  friends  knew  that  she  had  gone  to 
America,  where  some  lady  had  found  her  a 
capital  engagement  It  was  the  old  Mdy 
who  owned  the  parrot,  and  who  Lad 
happened  to  make  the  girl's  acquMStance 
jast  at  the  time  of  her  trouble.  She  had 
been  forbidden  to  write  to  Maggie,  and  the 
same  restrictions  had  been  put  on  Maggia 
So,  as  Aylmer  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
her  own  family  or  friends,  he  could  get  no 
information  of  her.  Perhaps,  it  would  be 
fairer  to  say  that,  after  the  first  month  or 
two,  when  he  had  gone  half  mad  with  the 
desire  to  find  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Englefield's 
accusation,  he  had  made  no  further  attempt 
to  communicate  with  her.     For  he  made  a 
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discovery  just  at  that  time,  which  was  a 
very  troublesome  one,  for  a  man  in  his 
position,  to  make.  He  knew  perfectly  well, 
this  March  day,  why  all  other  women  had 
become  uninteresting  to  hioL  He  knew 
why  the  sight  of  a  white  rose  would  send  a 
throb  of  intolerable  pain  to  his  heart.  His 
cheek  would  flush  hot  and  red,  as  if  he  felt 
it  strike  him  again,  flung  at  him  in  that 
half  laughing,  half  disdainful  scora  He 
never  went  to  a  ball  without  thinking  of 
two  figures  hiding  away  upstairs  in  the 
dark,  watching ;  one  of  whom  had  "  sweet- 
est eyes  were  ever  seen." 

But  he  could  think  of  other  things  too. 
If  there  had  been  a  gulf  between  them 
before,  it  was  still  wider  to  day.  Then  he 
had  been  penniless,  utterly  unable  to  marry 
a  poor  girl.  Now  his  very  good  fortune 
made  it  stiU  more  impossible.  A  foolish 
marriage  would  ruin  him.  He  had  already 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  rising  man. 
He  might  end  in  the  Cabinet — now  that 
he  had  a  chance  of  a  beginning.  But  he 
must  not  fetter  himself  for  his  upward 
march.  To  make  a  girl  in  Miss  Coleridge's 
position,  without  connections,  wealth,  or 
influence,  his  wife,  would  be  madness. 
Nay,  who  had  not  even — here  he  always 
flushed  painfully — a  blameless  reputatioa 
So  he  had  straggled  desperately  against 
his  love^  therewith — though  he  was  uncon- 
sdoas,  perhaps,  of  it — struggling  against 
all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  his  own 
nature.  And  in  proportion  as  he  silenced 
the  love,  so  did  cynical  disbelief,  selfish 
worldliness,  cold  indifi'erence  grow. 

Bat  there  were  still  days  when  life 
seemed  intolerable  without  her,  and  to- 
day was  one.  He  turned  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  where  Uved  the 
parrot  they  used  to  go  every  morning  to 
see.  He  had  always  thought  it  a  dull 
street ;  to-day,  it  looked  drearier  than  ever 
nnder  an  overcast  sky.  The  east  wind 
swept  through  the  grey  air  in  dry,  cutting 
blasts,  raising  whirlwinds  of  dust 

Perhaps  it  was  this  cheerless  greyness 
which  made  the  sight  of  a  woman  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  house  where  the 
parrot  lived,  seem  like  a  beatific  vision. 
It  was  Miss  Coleridge !  Exactly  as  he  had 
last  seen  her!  No;  there  was  a  change. 
A  change  he  felt,  but  could  not  define.' 
Perhaps  it  was  her  dress.  She  turned  at 
the  same  moment,  and  saw  him.  At  the 
sight  of  her  face,  which  flushed  hotly,  and 
then  greeted  him  with  the  gladdest  smUe 
he  had  ever  seen  on  a  girfs  face,  all  his 
doubta.  all  his  fear  of  ridicule,  all  his 


worldly  wisdom  vanished.  She  loved  him, 
and  he  loved  her.    Was  not  that  enough  f 

"I  thought  I  was  never  going  to  see 
you  again,"  he  said,  wondering  how  he 
could  speak  so  steadily  with  her  little 
hand  in  bis. 

"I  have  been  away  a  long  time,"  she 
said,  withdrawing  her  hand  quietly  as  she 
spoke.  In  some  subtle  way  he  felt  the 
change  in  her  manner,  as  he  felt  the  change 
in  her  appearance,  without  really  under- 
standbg  either.  Perhaps  her  maimer  was 
more  self-possessed,  or  rather  colder,  for 
she  had  always  had  the  chiurm  of  self- 
possession,  while  it  may  have  been  the 
dress  of  costly  fara  and  velvet  which  so 
heightened  her  beauty,  and  gave  it  the 
last  touch  she  needed.  She  used  to  be 
rather  dowdy  and  old-fashioned. 

'*  I  have  been  in  New  York,"  she  said, 
making  no  demur  to-day  at  his  walking 
with  her. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  in  New 
Yorkf"  he  asked,  wondering  if  it  were  there 
that  die  had  learned  to  dress  so  well 

"  Teaching  and  learning,"  she  said  with 
an  odd  little  smile,  which  somehow  seemed 
to  place  him  at  a  disadvantage,  as  if  she 
were  laughing  at  him. 

"  Learning  what  t " 

*'  Oh,  a  great  many  things — ^how  to  be 
happy,  for  one." 

*'  You  look  happy,"  he  said,  looking  down 
at  her  with  a  sudden  start  of  jealousy,  for- 
getting how  ill  it  became  him,  whose  life 
had  been  of  late  so  fair  and  easy,  to  grudge 
this  poor  hardworking  governess  the  hap- 
piness which  he  had  never  attempted  to 
get  for  her. 

"I  am  happy,"  she  said  gravely. 
"Everybody  was  so  good  to  me  over 
there." 

"Ah,  yes  1 "  with  infinite  bitterness,  re- 
membering how  they  had  treated  her  here. 
"  Not  like " 

"Hush I"  she  exclaimed,  "Don't  let 
us  talk  of  that.  I  think  I  have  quite  got 
over  it.  Everybody  I  care  for,  knows  I  am 
innocent — and  why  should  I  trouble  f "  Her 
face  flushed,  and  there  was  a  very  happy 
light  in  her  eyes  as  they  looked  away  from 
him,  far  down  the  straight,  grey  road, 
which  said  so  plainly  that  there  was  no 
more  fear  left  in  her  life.  The  flashing 
face  and  averted  eyes  told  him  their  own 
tale.  Of  course  he  knew  that  she  was  in- 
nocent. That  was  enough  for  her.  "  And 
Ma^e  still  cares  for  me,"  she  said,  as  he 
did  not  speak,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from 
that  far-off  vision.     "I  onlv  arrived  in 
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town  yesterday,  and  I  met  her  in  the  after- 
noon. She  had  not  forgotten  me.  I  was 
BO  glad  to  Bee  one  or  two  of  my  old  friends 
again,  before  we  ^o  on  to  Paris,  to-morrow." 

So  she  was  going  away  at  once  again,  in 
the  service  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
was  living.  Oh  1  she  should  not  live 
another  day  of  such  hateful  drudgery  when 
he  had  a  home  to  give  her. 

^'Miss  Coleridge,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
&t(^pinff  unconsciously  and  facing  her,  '*  I 
bekaved  like  a  scoundrel  once.  I  feel  that 
nothing  can  atone  for  the  suffering  we 
CMisedyou;  but  if  my  whole  life  can  be 
some  sort  of  expiation " 

"Mr.  Aylmerl"  she  gasped  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  me.  I  know 
your  generous,  unselfish  heart     You  think 

that  my  wife  ought  to  be ^but  what  do 

I  care  for  wealth  or  position  1  I  love  you — 
and  only  want  you.  I  have  loved  you  all 
along.  I  have  thought  of  you  every  day. 
Life  will  be  deiolate  without  you.  You 
used  to  like  me  a  little.  I  know  you  like 
me  to-day.  I  read  it  in  your  eyes,  and — 
darling — say  you  will  be  my  wife,  and  I 
will  give  your  life  everything  it  lacks  to 
make  it  happy  and  full  of  ease.  If  it  costs 
me " 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't ! "  she  exclaimed, 
breaking  in  upon  his  eager  pleading,  her 
face  pale  with  shocked  pity,  as  his  was  with 
passion ;  and  yet  with  a  touch  of  laughter 
in  her  eyes,  such  as  angels  might  laugh,  so 
free  from  malice  it  was.  "  I  do  like  you, 
but  I  never  cared  for  you  in  that  way,  and 
— really — my  life  is  as  happy  as  it  can  be ; 
and — and — I  am  Mrs.  Silas  B.  Bunthorp." 

A  gust  of  that  chill,  biting  wind  swept 
up  the  dreary  street,  whirliog  up  a  cloud 
of  grey  dust  between  them.  When  it 
cleared  away.  Jack  Aylmer  had  realised 
that  he  had  chosen  too  late,  and  that  he 
was  to  face  the  new  London  season  once 
more — alone. 


LIFEBOAT  WORK. 


There  are  many  pleasanter  promenades 
than  that  under  Limehouse  Wall,  with  a 
black  tidal  water  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  row  of  dismal  sheds  and  hoardings. 
An  aged,  solitary  man  drags  a  black, 
decrepit  barge  through  the  sluggish  waters, 
as  if  he  were  doing  penance  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  former  existence;  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  along  the 
cindery,   watery  waste,  nor  anything  to 


be  heard  except  the  roar  and  rattle  of  rafl- 
way  trains  all  round.  All  the  more  Strang 
and  unexpected  is  the  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  flotilla  of  boats  of  a  quite  festive 
appearance,  all  white  and  light  blue,  that 
cast  a  brightness  over  the  sombre  water-way, 
on  which  they  ride  with  a  corky  buoyancy, 
quite  unusual  in  the  craft  that  nsuallj  come 
this  way.  With  stems  and  stems  high  out 
of  the  water,  they  suggest  triumphal 
galleys,  or  the  long  ships  of  our  Sucon 
forefathers;  but  nearer  inspection  ahows 
what  they  actually  are — ^so  many  life- 
boats, recently  launched  from  the  ^ard  of 
the  Eoyal  National  Lifeboat  Institation. 
In  the  yard  itself  lie  other  lifeboats,  high 
and  dry,  and  in  various  fctages  of  equip- 
ment. Here,  one  that  has  just  put  on  Hb 
first  coat  of  paint ;  and  there,  a  veteran 
which  has  come  back  to  its  birthplace, 
after  who  can  say  what  experience  of 
st<»rm  and  shipwreck,  of  wild  seas  and 
roaring  winds,  with  hope  shining  from  the 
depths  of  despair,  and  joyful  rescue  from 
the  darkness  of  impending  death  I 

Who  can  say,  indeed )  And  yet,  if  we  had 
our  lifeboat  reports  by  heart,  we  might 
by  the  very  name  of  the  boat  tell  whence 
she  came  and  what  service  she  had  seen. 
For  the  names  are  not  given  haphaxard, 
but  generally  represent  the  names  of 
those  who  give  or  bequeath  the  funds  to 
build  the  boat.  And  what  better  monu- 
ment could  anyone  require — that,  being 
dead^  his  name  or  hers  might  still  be  pre- 
served in  the  gratitude  of  souls  rescaed 
from  the  grave  % 

But  now  we  are  more  concerned  with 
the  boats  of  the  future,  which  are  lying 
here  already  equipped — sails,  masts,  oai^ 
tackling  of  all  kmds  made  &8t  and  yet 
readily  accessible.  Over  them  hangs  a 
derrick  with  its  tackle,  and  presently  we 
may  see  them  rolled  over  and  over, 
tumbled  this  way  and  that,  and  always 
coming  up  bright  and  smiling,  as  if 
nothing  in  the  way  of  water  could  hurt 
them  or  keep  them  under. 

These  particular  boats,  too,  are  of  a 
somewhat  modified  type,  bearing  certain 
improvements  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  necessary.  The  ordinary  lifeboat  of 
the  Society  is  familiar  in  appearance  to 
everybody,  and  has  done  splendid  service 
in  its  day.  No  perfect  safety  is  possible 
in  the  face  of  the  enormous  forces  of 
Nature  displayed  in  storm  and  tempest.  A 
boat  that  nothing  could  capsize  would  be 
a  boat  that  nobody  could  row,  or  mO,  or 
steer.     But  by  so  arranging  the  weighte 
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and  buoyancy  of  a  boat  that  she  will 
always  right  herself  and  dear  herself  of 
wai^y  the  utmost  available  security  is 
provided.  Each  man  of  the  lifeboat  crew 
must  put  on  his  cork  jacket  and  belt 
before  he  takes  his  place,  and  if  he  is 
turned  out  of  the  boat  by  a  ci^size,  may 
hope  to  regain  his  place  as  the  boat 
recovers  heraelt  It  is  better  still  not  to 
be  ci^>sized  at  all;  and  if  stability  were 
sacrificed  to  the  self-righting  principle, 
moet  practical  men  would  say,  let  the  latter 

The  record  of  the  lifeboat  of  the  past 
has  been  on  the  whole  excellent.  During 
some  thirty-two  years  the  boats  of  the 
Institution  have  bem  five  thousand  times 
on  service,  in  all  kinds  of  bad  weather, 
and  on  every  description  of  coast;  and 
in  all  ibis  service  only  thirty* nine 
capdzes  occurred,  of  which  sixteen  only 
had  been  accompanied  with  loss  of  Ufa 
In  all,  fifty  lifeboat  men  were  drowned 
from  this  cause  during  that  long  term 
of  service.  Altogether,  mdiuLing  all  causes 
of  disaster,  seventy-eight  men  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  wotk  of  rescue.  The 
result  of  the  woi^  itself  was  the  saving 
of  twelve  thousand  souls  from  drowning. 

But  a  most  sad  disMter  has  Inspired  a 
certain  amount  of  mistrust  in  the  existing 
type  of  lifeboat.  The  disaster  made  a 
great  impression  at  tiie  time ;  but  things 
are  so  soon  forgotten,  that  the  story  of  it 
may  well  be  briefly  retold,  for  it  is  a  story 
ths^  diould  live  in  people's  memories. 

On  the  ninth  of  December  last,  a  heavy 
gale  was  blowing  on  the  western  coasts  of 
our  islands.  It  had  come  upon  us  with 
loss  than  usual  of  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  before  its  close  not  fewer  than  ahundred 
veeiels  had  met  with  wreck  or  disaster. 
A  large  barque,  tiie  "Mexico,"  of  Ham- 
bu^,  had  just  sailed  from  Liverpool 
out^wd  bound,  and  was  driven  by  the 
gale  into  the  dangerous  labyrinth  of 
sands  and  thoals  which  encumber  Ihs  mouth 
of  tiie  broad  estuary  of  the  river  Eibble. 
As  a  last  resort  her  anchors  were  let  go  off 
the  town  of  Southport ;  but  they  did  not 
hM,  her  lonff,  and  as  night  closed  in  she 
was  seen  drifting  with  the  tide  along  the 
shore,  among  the  wild  surf  that  no  ordinary 
boat  would  live  in. 

The  progress  of  the  embayed  ship  had 
been  eagerly  watched  from  the  shore,  and 
when  her  rockets  and  signala  of  distress 
announced  that  she  had  finally  stranded, 
the  Southport  lifeboat  crew  assembled, 
and  the  boat  was  drawn  bv  horses  alone 


the  shore  to  a  point  opposite  the  shoal  on 
which  the  barque  was  lying.  The  lifeboat 
WAS  successfully  launched,  and  made  her 
way  towards  the  wreck. 

In  the  meantime  the  vessel's  signals  of 
distress  had  been  seen  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  estuary ;  from  Lytham,  where 
there  is  a  small  harbour  and  a  lifeboat 
station ;  and  from  S  tanner  Point,  generally 
known  as  St.  Ann's,  where  there  are  a 
couple  of  lighthouses  and  another  lifeboat 
station.  No  time  was  lost  at  either  of 
these  stations,  the  boats  were  manned  and 
launched;  and  thus,  in  the  darkness  of  that 
Decembdr  night,  help  was  coming  to  the 
shipwrecked  crew  from  three  distinct 
quarters.  Although  the  distance  from 
Lytham  to  the  wreck  was  much  greater 
Uian  from  the  Southport  beach,  yet  the 
boat  from  the  former  station  was  far  better 
placed  for  reaching  the  wreck.  She  had 
the  wind  abeam  both  going  and  returning, 
and  she  reached  the  stranded  vessel, 
rescued  the  crew,  and  got  safely  back  to 
Lytham  without  seeing  anything  of  the 
oUier  boats.  It  was  a  splendid  service 
gallantly  performed. 

The  Southport  boat  had  a  far  different 
fate.  She  had  reached  to  windward  of 
the  wreck  and  her  anchor  had  just  been 
thrown  out,  when  a  groat  green  sea  swept 
over  her  and  capsized  her.  The  boat  did 
not  right  herself,  but  drifted  on  towards 
the  shore.  Some  of  her  crew  were 
entangled  underneath  the  boat,  others 
clung  to  her  sides ;  the  sea  was  awful,  the 
cold  intense ;  one  by  one  dropped  away, 
and  when  the  boat  at  last  grounded  in 
shallow  water,  only  two  of  the  poor  fellows 
had  sufficient  life  left  in  them  to  struggle 
ashore.  The  boat  from  St.  Ann's  fared 
even  worse.  Nothing  was  heard  of  her 
till  the  following  momiog,  when  she  was 
found  bottom  upwards  on  the  beach.  All 
her  crew  had  perished.  Thus  twenty-seven 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  on  this  one  wild 
night,  and  the  whole  district  was  plunged 
in  grief. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  along  the  coast 
where  the  disaster  happened,  the  along- 
shore population  are  especially  brave  and 
eager  to  assist  in  the  work  of  rescue. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  manning  the  life- 
boat, double  the  number  of  volunteers 
required  generally  offer  themselves.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lot  of  fishermen 
and  boatmen  during  the  long  months  of 
winter  is  often  a  ha^  ona  The  crew  of 
the  St.  Ann's  boat  was  physically  not  a 
stronfif  one.    The  coxswain  was  suflMiut 
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from  consumption,  one  of  the  other  heroes 
had  hardly  broken  his  fast  all  the  day, 
before  setting  out  for  this  grim  and  deadly 
struggle  with  the  element?.  It  is  a  story 
altogether  that  deserves  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  recorded  on  some  public 
monument,  for  nothing  more  simply  heroic 
than  the  conduct  of  these  poor  half- 
noirished  fishermen  was  ever  told  in 
ancient  or  modern  story.  Then  the 
disaster  has  its  bright  side,  and  also  in  the 
general  sympathy  and  sorrow  that  was  felt 
all  over  the  world — a  sympathy  that  made 
itself  felt  in  the  best  possible  way  by 
providing  for  those  left  desolate  by  the 
loss.  If  any  of  those  brave  fellows  in  his 
last  moments  felt  that  the  bitterest  pang 
of  death  was  the  trouble  of  those  he  left 
behind,  he  might  have  been  consoled  by 
the  assurance  that  he  had  lef  &  them  a  good 
inheritance  in  the  sympathy  of  his' fellow 
creatures. 

Quick  and  ample  was  the  response  to 
the  appeal  for  help  for  those  who  had 
been  dependent  on  the  men  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  this  noble  service.  All 
through  the  country  and  into  foreign 
lands  spread  the  story  of  the]  lifeboat 
crewf,  and  from  every  side  funds  came 
pouring  in.  An  eloquent  appeal  from  the 
**  Daily  Telegraph "  brought  in  over  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  funds  speedily 
amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

But  the  experience  of  that  terrible 
night,  with  the  fact  of  two  boats  capsized 
and  failbg  to  right  themselves— for  that 
seems  to  be  the  only  probable  explanation 
of  the  disaster  to  the  S&.  Ann's  boat — 
raised  the  grave  question  as  to  whether 
existing  lifeboats  are  fully  adapted  to  all 
the  services  required  of  them.  No  other 
model  indeed  has  been  found  to  fulfil  the 
tests  and  conditions  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  the  service.  But  the  attention 
of  the  Institution  had  been  drawn,  before 
the  disaster,  to  the  desirability  of  increasing 
the  stability  of  the  established  model 
The  Lytham  lifeboat,  which  successfully 
performed  the  service  in  which  the  two 
other  boats  succumbed,  is  described  by  the 
Commissioners  who  inquired  into  the 
disaster,  as  *'far  the  better  boat  of  the 
three ;  "  a  new  boat,  fitted  with  water- 
ballast  tanks  amidships,  which  can  be 
filled  in  one  minute,  as  soon  as  the  boat 
is  in  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  which 
can  b3  pumped  out  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  And  we  are  assured  that  the 
increased  stability  thus  secured  also  in- 


creases the  boat's  self-righting  power.  An 
improved  position  for  the  air-tight  caisaonB 
is  also  a  feature  of  the  new  boat.  Nor  is 
the  Institution  content  with  replacing  the 
old  model  by  the  new,  as  i^e  boats  ate 
required  to  be  renewed ;  they  are  fitting 
water-ballast  tanks  to  all  their  boats,  as  far 
as  means  will  permit. 

A  new  departure,  too,  in  lifeboats,  is 
the  use  of  a  sliding  keel,  or  centre  board 
as  it  used  to  be  called ;  and  some  spedmeni 
of  this  kind  of  boat  were  among  the  most 
interesting  to  be  found  under  Limehooie 
Wall  The  sliding  keel  has  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  practical 
seamen,  who  want  a  more  weatherly  boat 
in  sailing  to  windward ;  for  the  less  the 
oais  are  resorted  to,  the  less  the  atraih 
upon  the  crew  and  the  less  the  danger  they 
incur. 

And  this  suggests  another  direction  in 
which  invention  may  be  busy.  A  motive 
power  to  be  applied  to  lifeboats  is  a  great 
desideratum,  although,  probably,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  lies  a  good  way  in  the 
future.  As  it  is,  with  a  luirboar  to  start 
from  and  steam  poi^^er  to  take  her  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  the  range  of  a  lifeboat's 
services  may  be  widely  increased.  The 
services  of  the  Bamsgate  liftboa^  for 
instance,  are  far  greater  than  those  of 
other  stations  in  the  neighbourhoodt  partly 
owing  to  these  advantages.  Gorleston 
lifeboat  performs  many  more  services  than 
Yarmouth,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  the 
harbour  mouth ;  and  the  like  may  be  said 
of  every  boat  that]  hails  from  a  sea>port, 
although  as  steam-tugs  are  gencffaUy 
private  property,  and  not  run  on  philan- 
thropic principles,  their  aid  is  often  un- 
available. The  Trinity  Board,  one  would 
think,  might  help  in  this  matter  if  ih»j 
chose — they  have  plenty  of  steam  power 
for  one  purpose  or  another.  And  tiiat 
brings  us  to  another  consideration  which 
invites  attention. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  telegraphic 
communication  is  very  desirable  between 
the  difierent  lifeboat  stations  taken  in 
groups,  as  serving  the  same  part  of  the 
coast.  In  the  case  of  the  wreck  of  the 
''Mexico,"  already  alluded  to,  had  the  three 
stations  which  sent  assistance  been  in 
telegraphic  communication,  the  one  from 
its  position  best  adapted  to  perform  the 
service,  which  was  clearly  Lytham,  would 
have  communicated  with  the  two  other 
stations,  and  the  unfortunate  loss  of  life 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  averted. 
Some    arrangement  would    be   necessary 
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among  the  members  of  a  group — in  the  way 
of  choosing  a  chief  coxswain  of  the  district;, 
preferably  by  the  crews  concerned,  one  in 
whose  seamanship  and  knowledge  of  the 
coast  all  had  confidence,  whose  decision  as 
to  the  boat  and  crew  best  fitted  for  the 
service  mnst  be  implicitly  obeyed. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  commanication.  The  various 
lightships,  whose  instrumentality  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  giving  information  of 
wrecks  or  ships  in  distress  within  their 
limits,  are  now  being  connected  by  tele- 
graph with  Ught  stations  on  shore.  Bat 
this  is  a  matter  undertaken  by  the  Trinity 
Board,  a  wealthy  and  well-endowed  Cor- 
poration, with  powers  of  levying  dues  on 
the  shipping  within  its  jurisdiction.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Lifeboat 
Institution  to  carry  out  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  its  stations.  That  is 
a  matter  that  only  the  Government  could 
undertake,  and  considerable  pressure  would 
be  necessary  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  be  brought  to  incur  the 
expense. 

In  the  meantime  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  establish  communication  between 
stations  not  far  distant  by  means  of  flash 
signals — on  the  Morse  principle  of  dots  and 
dashoF,  as  represented  by  long  and  short 
flashes — such  as  are  now  adopted  in  the 
army  and  navy ;  but  these  would  be  un- 
available in  thick  weather,  and  would  at 
other  times  require  signallers  who  had  been 
well  trained  in  the  art,  while  the  simple 
ABC  telegraph  could  be  managed  by  the 
merest  novice  who  could  read  and  write. 

But  after  all  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  can  boast  of  such  a  service  as 
ours  for  saving  life  from  shipwreck, 
manned  by  volunteers,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Nor  has  any 
other  age  or  time  ever  shown  such  an 
example  of  willing  devotion  in  the  case 
of  poor  fishermen  and  boatmen  whose 
dangers  in  the  way  of  their  daily  calling 
are  apparently  grave,  and  who  earn  but  a 
scanty  subsistence  with  much  toil  and 
snflering.  And  the  country  owes  it  to 
them  that  nothing  shall  be  spared  to 
furnish  the  best  appliances  and  materials 
for  saving  life.  It  owes  it  also  to  the 
seamen  who  rbk  their  lives  daily  around 
our  dangerous  coast,  that  the  best  kind  of 
help  should  be  always  at  hand.  The  Life- 
boat Institution  has  taken  up  this  national 
duty,  which  else  would  have  been  left 
unperformed,  and  for  the  past  fifty  years 
it  has  noblv  carried  out  its  purpose.    But 


the  yearly  sacrifice  of  life  along  our  coasts 
is  still  frightful  In  1866  the  Institu- 
tion's lifeboats  saved  over  six  hundred 
lives ;  but  as  many,  if  not  more,  were  lost. 
Every  gale  of  any  severity  strews  our  shores 
with  wrecks  and  the  sands  with  the  bodies 
of  the  drowned.  All  this  is  set  forth  in 
the  annual  report  of  lifeboat  work. 

Simple  is  the  record,  and  yet  fall  of  un- 
pretentious heroism,  if  you  can  read 
between  the  lines,  and  realise  what  it 
mean?  to  put  out  to  sea  in  an  open  boat  in 
the  teeth  of  a  howling  gale  on  a  dark 
winter's  day  or  night,  to  toil  for  hours  at 
the  oar,  with  the  full  chance  of  a  watery 
grave  to  end  your  troubla  It  is  a  service 
money  could  not  buy,  and  yet  it  is  freely 
rendered  by  the  boatmen  and  fishermen  of 
our  coasts. 

Here  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random 
from  the  report:  "Padstow. — Shortly 
after  midnight,  on  the  sixteenth  October, 
the  lifeboat  was  launched,  a  messenger  on 
horseback  having  arrived  from  Trevose 
Head,  and  reported  that  a  vessel  was  show- 
ing signals  of  distress  to  the  eastward  of 
Guilan.  A  terrific  gale  was  blowing  from 
the  N.N.W.,  with  a  high  breaking  sea. 
The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  barque 
'^  Alliance,"  of  Bisoer,  Norway,  timber- 
laden  from  Halifax,  N.S.,  for  Glasgow.  In 
making  for  the  harbour  she  hcul  been 
driven  to  leeward  by  the  heavy  seas, 
having  lost  some  of  her  sails,  and  stranded 
on  the  Doom-bar  Sands.  Seven  of  her 
crew  were  rescued  by  the  lifeboat,  four 
others  unfortunately  having  been  drowned 
before  the  boat  reached  the  ship."  WeU 
done,  Cornwall  1  and  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, on  a  coast  which,  according  to  the 
old  saying,  was  "  a  watery  grave  by  day 
or  night  EquaUy  gallant  service  might 
be  chronicled  all  round  the  coast,  from 
Caithness  to  the  Lizard. 

Terrible,  too,  in  the  view  of  what  ship- 
wreck implies,  is  the  wreck  chart  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  This  is  dotted  sAl  over 
with  black  spots,  each  of  which  signifies  a 
casualty ;  at  places  the  wrecks  cluster  like 
flies,  and  rank  in  serried  lines.  Not  that 
these  are  to  be  taken  altogether  as  signs  of 
any  especial  dangers  of  navigation.  The 
more  pitchers  to  the  well  the  more  broken 
crockery,  and  where  are  the  great  tideways 
of  commerce,  there  will  be  the  wrecks 
most  thickly  gathered.  Bat  the  whole 
east  coast  shows  a  dismal  record  of  black 
spots;  still,  it  is  also  biight  with  the 
red  marks  of  lifeboat  stations.     The  most 
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terrible  place  for  wrecks  seems  to  be  the 
Bristol  Ghanneli  within  whose  yawning 
jaws  whole  fleets  of  vessels  are  brought  to 
destruction.  The  Mersey  is  singularly  free 
from  wrecks,  although  the  adjoining 
estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the  coasts  round 
about  owe  some  of  their  black  marks  to 
Liverpooli  no  doubt  The  mouth  of  the 
Clyde  has  a  terrible  array  of  wrecks.  All 
the  western  isles  and  the  serrated  coasts 
of  West  Scotland  are  dotted  with  wrecks, 
and  here  there  are  no  lifeboat  stations, 
according  to  the  map,  from  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre  right  away  to  Duncansby  Head. 
But  there  are  two  lifeboats  on  the  Orkney 
Isles,  where,  as  well  as  the  Shetlands,  the 
coast  is  dotted  all  over  with  wrecks. 

The  west  coast  of  Ireland,  too,  is 
alarmingly  bare  of  lifeboats.  True,  there 
is  no  great  coastbg  trade  to  swell  the  list 
of  wrecks,  and  ships  in  general  give  the 
coast  a  wide  berth.  Yet  Oalway  has  its 
wrecks ;  and  so  also  has  the  Shannon  shore; 
but  not  a  lifeboat  is  there  between  Tralee 
and  Aranmore. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  use  in  placing  life- 
boats, where  there  is  no  seafaring  popula- 
tion on  the  coast  to  man  them.  It  is  the 
true  and  manly  sympathy  of  those  who 
dwell  along  our  coasts  with  all  who  are 
in  danger  from  storm  and  shipwreck,  that 
is  the  real  strength  of  our  lifeboat  system. 
And  the  knowledge  that  help  is  sure  to  be 
forthcoming,  if  human  help  be  possible, 
nerves  the  shipwrecked  seaman  to  battle 
with  the  elements  to  the  last. 

The  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  with 
its  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
seafaring  population,  and  its  varied  ex- 
perience of  the  real  necessities  of  the  ser- 
vice, is  also,  everybody  will  be  glad  to  see, 
fully  alive  to  the  duty  of  making  all  it^ 
appliances  as  perfect  as  may  be.  And  this 
is  mainly  a  question  of  funds,  which  eurely 
will  never  be  wanting  as  long  as  we  retain 
our  appreciation  of  true  courage  and 
devotion  such  as  are  exhibited  on  any 
stormy  night  by  our  gallant  lifeboat  crews. 

THE  HERONS'  POOL. 

In  the  April  mom  of  shine  and  shade. 
In  the  hidden  doll  the  children  placed, 
Where  the  snowdrop  nodded  its  fairy  head, 
The  primrose  peeped  from  its  mossy  bed, 
And  the  lily  leaves  lay  broad  and  cool, 
On  the  quiet  breast  of  the  Herons*  Pool. 

'Neath  the  chestnut  boughs  in  the  glow  of  noon, 
When  the  roses  laughed  all  hail  to  June, 
The  youth  and  the  maiden  sought  the  spot, 
Where  thickest  grew  the  forget-me-not, 
Where  love  and  life  held  royal  rule, 
As  the  troth  was  plight  by  the  Herons'  Pool. 


When  October's  fiery  finger  lay 

On  oak  and  ash  in  the  woodland  way, 

One  came  alone  with  the  faltering  trc^ 

That  seeks  the  place  where  the  loved  lie  dead. 

To  strive  a  passionate  heart  to  school 

By  the  memories  shrined  at  the  Herons'  PooL 

Where  the  snow  lay  thick  in  drift  and  wreaUi« 
A  strong  man  strode  down  the  lonely  path ; 
He  saw  now  the  ice  lay  chill  and  bare 
Where  the  lilies  had  blossomed  white  and  fair. 
**  Her  sorrows  are  gone  like  the  flowers,  pjoor  fool!' 
He  sighed,  as  he  turned  from  the  Herons*  PooL 


A    MUSICAL    MEDLEY. 


What  is  the  origin  of  harmony  ai  dis- 
tinguished from  melody?    I  cannot  tall 
you,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  you  where  the 
pointed  arch  came  from,  whettter  it  wis 
brought  from  the  East,  or  whether  it  arose 
from   the  intersecting  of  romanesque  ar- 
cades. Both  harmony  and  the  pointed  aich 
began  at  much  the  same  time;  thatiSjiithjqr 
are  right  who  think  that  the  Grre6kB,in  spite 
of  all  their  elaborate  mueical  system,  and 
their  Dorian,  and  Phrygian,andhalf4HloMa 
other  measures,  knew  nothing  of  harmony ; 
that  their  choruses  were  sung  in  unison ; 
and  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Jewish 
Temple  chants,  in  which  two  seta  of  sinras 
answered  one  another  antiphonally.    Our 
oldest    extant    tune,    the   Nortliumbnan 
round,  ''  sumer  is  icumen  in,''  is  harmonised 
for  four  voices;    but  then  it  only  daki 
from  early  in  the  thirteenth  centmry,  and 
we    want   to   go  a    great    deal    ferUier 
back  than  that.    How  about  our  possiUe 
ancestors  in  what  Gibbon  calls  '-  the  norths 
em  hive,"  the   Uzbeck  Tartars !    Those 
Bokhara  singing  boyp,  of  whom  the  Emir 
is  80  fond,  have  they  got  any  inkling  of  the 
rudiments  of  harmony?    Then  there  are 
the  Chinese,  who  invented  everything ;  bul| 
though  Amiot,   and  Barrow,  and  othen 
have  written  on  Chinese  music,  no  one 
seems   to    know   anything    very  definite 
about  it.     One  says  they  do  not  care  for 
combinations,  only  for  simple  sounds,  split- 
ting   up  their  music,  as  they  do   their 
language,    into    monosyllables.      "Their 
melodies/'    grumbles    the    French  Jesuit 
Amiot  (1776),  <^have  the  character  of  an 
aimless   wandering  among  sounds."    Chi 
the  other  hand,  Gladisol,  a  German  savant, 
lately  dead,  thinks  the  Chinese  music  as 
deeply  philosophical  as  that  of  Pythagoras; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  or  not 
the  Celestials  are  harmonists.    Their  oldest 
scale,  by  the  waV)  consists  of  five  tones, 
from  F  to  D,  omitting  the  R     F  they  caU 
" emperor,'*  G  "prime  minister,  A  "loyal 
subject,"  and  so  on,  showing  the  dose 
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nectlon  which  they  have  evolved  between 
music  and  the  Oonstitation ;  and  yet  the 
invention  is  not  attributed  to  an  Emperor, 
but  to  the  mythical  bird  '*  Fang  Hoang '' 
and  his  mate ;  he  invented  the  whole,  she 
the  half-tones. 

Their  musical  instruments  are  quaint 
There  is  the  giant  drum,  half  as  high 
again  as  a  man;  and  there  are  musical 
Btones — sixteen  T  squares  of  different  sizes 
hung  in  two  rows ;  and  there  is  the  cheng, 
a  hollow  pumpkin  with  a  spout,  which 
looks  just  like  a  kitchen  kettle  but  is 
filled  with  one  or  two  dozen  bamboo  reeds. 
The  player  blows  through  the  ppout  and 
manages  with  his  hands  the  tops  of  the 
reeds. 

Hindoo  music  is  better  known  than 
Chinese ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  a  century  ago, 
told  how  the  ''Gopis"  (nymphs)  of 
Madura  invented  each  a  musical  scale,  each 
hoping  thereby  to  win  for  herself  the  love 
of  the  young  god  Krishna.  One  of  these 
scales  (the  Gamati)  corresponds  exactly, 
we  are  told,  with  the  old  Highland  Scotch 
scale  (6  and  F  being  omitted) ;  but  when 
there  are  (even  after  modem  reductions) 
thirty-six  of  them,  no  wonder  that  some  are 
identical  with  scales  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  SttU  thers  is  nothing  about  Hindoo 
harmony  in  Sir  W.  Jones. 

How  about  Egypt,  the  land  of  music, 
where,  figured  on  the  walls  of  tombs  and 
temples  we  have  huge  twenty-six  stringed 
harps,  and  where  the  water-parties,  at 
certain  sacred  feasts,  going  horn  one  city  to 
another,  with  much  jollity,  and  roaringjrat- 
tling  choruses,  delighted  Herodotus  t  Were 
their  choruses  harmonised,  and  the  endless 
litanies  which  were  sung  in  their  temples  1 
If  somebody,  now,  could  unroll  a  papyrus 
music-book,  and  interpret  it  I  But  nobody 
has  done  so,  and  all  we  know  is  that  Hero- 
dotus was  astonished  to  find  the  old  dirge : 
"Woe's  me  for  Linus,"  which  came  to 
Greece  from  Phoenicia,  used  as  a  lament  for 
Osiria  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  In 
Lane's  book  on  Modem  Egypt  are  several 
tunes  which  may  or  may  not  have  come  down 
from  early  times.  Anyhow,  they  have  got 
mixed  with  Arabian  music ;  it  is  higher  up 
the  Nile,  and  in  Abyssinia  (the  old  Ethi- 
opia), that,  if  anywhere,  we  are  likely  to 
fiind  theold  Egyptian  melodies.  Harmonists, 
however,  it  is  plausibly  argued,  these  old 
Egyptians  must  have  been.  Music  with 
them  was  clearly  a  science.  There  is  a 
gradual  improvement  in  their  instruments, 
judged  by  the  pictures ;  and  then,  as  in 
other  things,  comes  a  quick  decline.  At  no 


time  can  one  imagine  an  orchestra  of  harps, 
guitars,  lyres,  flutes,  and  drums,  played  all 
at  once,  merely  to  strengthen  the  melody ; 
the  compass  would  have  been  too  large. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
accompaniment  was  not  in  unison,  but 
was  harmonised.  And,  if  so,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  Jews  learnt  harmony 
in  Egypt,  and  did  not  forget  it  when 
they  got  into  Canaan.  They  would 
take  the  secular  tetrachord,  or  scale  of  four 
notes,  and  also  that  of  seven  notes,  which 
in  Egypt  specially  belonged  to  the  priests ; 
but  whether  the  Jerusalem  temple-songs 
were  harmonised,  as  Naumann  assures  us, 
or  whether  Sir  F.  Gore-Ouseley  is  right  in 
sayiDg  that  the  old  Jewish  scales  were  in- 
capable of  being  harmonised,  who  can  tell  i 
Some  say  the  Psalms  of  David  were  chanted 
toGregorians;  anyhow,  there  are  still  certain 
tunes,  among  them  the  '*Sch'ma  Israel" 
("  Hear,  O  Isiael "),  and  the  song  of  Miriam, 
which  must  be  very  old,  for  they  are  the 
same  in  every  synagogue  from  Poland  to 
Lisbon.  They  closely  resemble  some  of 
the  antiphons  in  the  Catholic  service,  and 
very  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Ambrosian  Chant. 

What  of  Arab  music  1  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  doubtless  pre-Mahometan ;  and, 
though  the  Muezzin  sings  his  call,  and  the 
Dervishes  dance  to  the  music — not,  as  we 
should  fancy,  of  wild  tambourines  and 
cymbals  and  drums,  but  of  sweet,  low 
flutes — the  Arab  music  is  far  less  connected 
with  worship  than  the  Hebrew.  We  know 
a  good  deal  about  it,  not  only  from  Lane's 
book,  but  from  F6licien  David,  a  French- 
man who,  banished  from  Paris  because  he 
joined  the  St.  Simonians,  made  his  way  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
travelling  slowly  back  to  France  by  way  of 
North  Africa,  picking  up  at  each  stage  the 
tunes,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  his 
cantata,  '*Le  Desert,"  and  other  works. 
Meyerbeer,  by  the  way,  if  he  did  not  go  to 
the  Arabs  for  the  watchman's  song  in  the 
third  act  of  "  The  Huguenots,"  proves  what 
in  modern  jargon  would  be  called  "the 
homogeneity  of  the  Semitic  genius,"  for 
that  song  is  just  like  the  Koran  recitative 
given  by  Lane. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  our 
fiddles  to  the  Arabs;  the  Bebab  (called 
Eebec  by  the  Troubadours)  was  brought  in 
by  the  Crusaders ;  and  the  Arab  lute  is  just 
a  guitar,  though  the  latter  has  kept  the 
name,  while  wholly  losing  the  shape  of  the 
old  Greek  cithara  (harp). 

Ido  not  think  thatour  music  owes  much  to 
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old  Greece.   The  Greeks,  who  were  obliged 
to  confess  that  their  letters  cime  from  the 
East,  claimed  their  music  as  home-growD. 
It  was,  like   that  of  the  Hindoo,  mixed 
up  with  their  mythology.     One  knows  all 
aboat  Hermes  and  the  lyre,  and  Pan  and 
his  pipep.  The  myth  preserved  by  Censorinus 
is  the  prettiest  of   all :   Phoebus,  hearing 
the  musical  twang  of  his  sistei'd  bo  wstring, 
set  himself   to  think  how  that  weapon 
might  yield  tones  that  should  bring  joy, 
and  not  death,  to  men.     It  is  cuiiouts  that 
the  very  earliest  Egyptian  harps  are  bow- 
shaped.     Like  the  Jewa,  the  Greeks  began 
with  the  Egyptian  tetrachord,  to   which 
Terpander  is  credited  with  having  added 
three  strings,  and  Pythagoras  one  more. 
Yet,  though  the  Greeks    developed    the 
most  elaborate  musical  systems,  which  are 
6till  the  despair  of  commentators,  and  had 
their  diatonic,  enharmonic,  and  chromatic 
scales,  to  each  of  which  they  assigned  a 
special  moral  value,  the  best  authorities 
beUeve  that   they  knew  nothing  of  har- 
mony.     Music   with   them  was    always 
subordinated  to  poetry ;  with  us,  in  our 
opera,   the   music   is    all  important,  the 
libretto  is  of  little  account ;  with  them,  in 
their  plays,  it  was  just  the  reverse.    And 
yet  they  were  strong  believers  in  the  power 
of  melody.     Orpheus  tamed  biutes^  and 
led  trees  and  rocks  a  dance;  and  Pythagoras 
sobered  with  solemn  music  a  wUd  young 
fellow,  who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  was  going 
to  set  his  sweetheart's  house  on  fire.     The 
Germans  think  they  have  decypbored  the 
music  to  one  of  Pindar's  Pythian  odes; 
but  how  much  is  "evolved  out  of  the 
savant's  inner  consciousness,"  is  always  the 
sceptic's  question  in  such  cases.    Mendels- 
solm    claims,    in    the    choruses    of    the 
*'  Antigone,"  to  have  reproduced  the  Greek 
rhythm;  but  who  can  telll    We  do  not 
rightly  know  how  accent  was  managed,  and 
how  it  dififered  from  quantity.     In  their 
instruments  the  Greeks  were  far  behind  the 
Egyptians ;  they  never  attained  to  a  finger- 
board, and  therefore  their  lyres  could  only 
give  as  many  notes  as  they  had  strings ; 
and  so,  when    Phrynis,    famed    for    his 
flourishes  and  roulades,  wanted  to  play  in 
two  keys  without  retuning,  he  had  to  add 
a  ninth  string.      Poor  fellow !   when  he 
went  down  to  Sparta,  the   Ephors  ruth- 
lessly cut  two  of  his  strings.     Sparta  had 
grown  great  to  the  music  of  the  old  seven- 
stringed  lyre;  the  whole  Constitution  would 
be  upset  if  an  upstart  foreigner  came  fiddling 
on  nine,  instead  of  the  orthodox  number. 
In  other  parts,  florid  music   was    more 


popular ;  a  flate-player,  Lamia,  had  a 
temple  built  to  her  some  three  hundred 
>ears  BC.  She  had  been  trained  at 
Alexandria,  and  always  went  with  the 
first  Ptolemy  on  his  campaigns.  De- 
metiius,  surnamed  "  city-stormer,"  son 
of  Antigonus,  another  of  Alexander's 
Generals,  beat  Ptolemy,  and  took  Lamia 
prisoner;  but  her  music  so  enraptured 
him,  that  he  literally  made  a  goddess  of 
her  in  her  lifetime. 

To  Rome,  the  modem  musical  world 
owes  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  does  to 
Greece ;  but  whether  we  got  harmony  from 
Rome  is  another  question.  Boethius  copied 
Ptolemy's  scales  intj  his  book  on  mudc; 
but  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of 
counterpoint,  that  is,  of  harmony,  of  which 
some  think  the  beginnings  are  to  be  found 
in  tho  songs  of  "  the  hardy  Norsemen." 

Posnbly ;  yet,  if  so,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  power  which  Church  music  exercised 
over  the  "Northern  barbarians  V  "  How  do 
you  get  such  big  congregations  % "  was  a 
question  put  to  a  Catholic  priest  in  New 
York.  **  It  is  the  blessing  of  God  on  good 
music,"  he  replied ;  and  so  it  was  with  the 
Roman  missionaries,  their  chanting  was  as 
great  a  help  to  them  as  the  hymns  are  to 
the  Salvation  Army.  Charlemagne  was  so 
delighted  with  Gregorians  that  he  leant 
them  at  Rome,  and  not  only  had  them 
taught  in  all  his  schools,  but  he  himself 
used  to  lead  the  choir  at  Aix,  brandishing 
his  staff  at  any  one  who  sang  a  false  note. 
In  Ireland  alone,  the  music  was  the  least 
popular  part  of  the  new  faith ;  it  had  the 
bards  against  it,  and  their  complunts  are 
embodied  in  those  curious  dialogues  of 
Oisin  (Osaian)  and  St.  Patrick,  in  which 
the  former  contrasts  "  the  hoarse  booming 
of  the  clerics'  hymns''  with  tho  joyous 
songs  of  the  Feine. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  no 
doubt  took  many  hints  in  regard  to  mudc 
from  the  heathen  ritual.     The  hifitotisn 
Socrates  tells  how  Ignatius,  the  martyr,  saw 
in  a  vision  the  heavens  opened,  and  heard 
the    angelic  choirs   singing   in    alternate 
chants,  which  style  he  at  once  introduced 
into  the  churches  of  Antioch.     At  Rome 
itself  the  simplicity    of  the   old    Italian 
worship  had  given  place  to  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  rituals — Syrian,  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
Phrygian;  and  endless  litanies  (pervigilia) 
at  festival  times  were  sung  all  night  long  in 
the  temples.  The  Romans  had  organs,  both 
pneumatic    and    hydraulic      Nero    was 
specially  fond  of  the  latter,  which,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  be  used  about  the  middle 
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of  the  fourth  century,  a.d.  A  fourth- 
century  fresco  represents  a  stage  full  o! 
women  siugers  with  an  organ  at  each 
wing,  the  bellows  of  which  are  worked  by 
boys  treading  on  them.  Persistent  tra- 
dition attributes  to  St  Celicia,  martyred 
A.D.  177,  the  appropriation  of  the  organ 
to  reUgiouB  uses ;  but  it  was  two  hundred 
years  before  a  General  Council — that  of 
Laodicea — put  a  stop  to  congregational 
singing,  and  confined  the  singing  in  church 
to  trained  choirs.  This  was  just  about  the 
time  when,  in  the  West,  St.  Ambrose  had 
made  or  adopted  the  chant  which  goes  by  his 
name,  and  to  which  St.  Augustine,  who 
heard  it  at  Milan,  attributes  his  conversion. 
The  Ambrosian  Chant  soon  came  to  be 
used  all  oyer  the  West,  and  lasted  on  for  two 
centuries,  till  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  Churdi  now  began,  too,  to  have 
a  musical  notation.  The  Greeks  had 
used  letters  for  notes — as  they  did  for 
numerals — but  St.  Ephraim,  a  fouith- 
century  Syrian  monk,  invented  fourteen 
signs,  some  of  them  like  our  crotchets, 
which  were  called  ''neumes," — a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek  "pneuma"  (breath), 
because  one  of  their  uses  was  to  show  the 
sbger  where  to  take  breath.  Joined  to- 
ge&er  as  they  soon  came  to  be,  these 
signs  look,  in  the  MSS.  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  like  a  very  puzzling  system  of 
shorthand.  They  were  written  above  the 
words,  as  if  they  had  been  accents ;  and 
not  tUl  the  tenth  century  was  a  red  line, 
the  ancestor  of  our  stare,  drawn  between 
the  two. 

The  Ambrosian  Cbant,  like  the  Greek 
music  on  which  it  was  probably  based, 
was  wholly  governed  by  the  words — was, 
in  fact,  a  recitative  depending  on  the  length 
and  quantity  of  syllables.  The  Gregorian 
forced  the  words  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  tune,  no  easy  task  at  times, 
as  anyone  may  see  by  trying  to  chant 
verse  thirty  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  People  differ 
about  Gregorians,  as  they  do  about  olives 
and  caviare ;  when  they  like  them,  they  like 
them  very  much.  I  once  took  a  Low-Church 
parson  to  the  Trappist  Monastery  at  Grace 
Dieu  on  Chamwood  Forest;  we  went  in 
to  vespers,  but  in  about  three  minutes,  he 
whispered :  "  I  must  go ;  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer ;  it's  like  the  howling  of  the 
damned."  The  voices  were  all  old,  and 
some  harsh;  but  I  thought  the  general 
effect  so  good  that  I  stayed  to  the  end, 
anxious  though  I  was  to  ask  my  friend 
how  he  had  got  his  acquaintance  with  the 
music  of  the  nether  wond. 


If  practice  makes  perfect,  Gregorians, 
sung  day  and  night  in  Monasteries, 
ought  to  be  very  near  perfection.  Some 
Monasteries  got  a  special  musical  reputa- 
tion, as  some  of  our  Cathedrals  do 
nowadays.  Chief  among  these  was  St. 
Gall  in  Switzerland,  named  after  its  founder, 
the  Iiish  disciple  of  the  Irish  St  Columban, 
who  stayed  behind  when  his  master  pushed 
on  into  Italy  and  founded  the  still  more 
famous  Monastery  of  Bobbio.  At  St.  Gall, 
about  912,  flourished  Notker,  sumamed  the 
Stammerer,  who  wrote  new  Gregorians, 
and  anticipated  Handel's  '*  Harmonious 
Blacksmith,"  by  setting  ^*  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,"  to  notes  which 
reproduced  the  hammering  of  workmen 
at  a  bridge  over  an  Alpine  gorge. 
Notker,  too,  modified  and  beautified  the 
"Sequences,"  an  important  part  of  the 
Mass  service;  his  fellow  monk,  Tuotilo, 
improved  the  '^  Kyrie."  These  bring  us  to 
Adam,  of  St.  Victor's  Abbey  near  Paris, 
and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (middle  of  the 
twelfth  century),  and  Thomas  of  Celano, 
who  wrote  the  '*  Dies  irae."  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  the  intruments  were  improving.  In 
the  famous  Utrecht  Psalter,  which  contains 
the  earliest  transcript  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  is  by  many  placed  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  is  figured  an  organ  with 
two  players  and  four  blowers,  two  on  either 
side,  whom  the  players  are  leaning  over 
and  scolding  just  as  one  Eees  done  now  at 
practising  times. 

About  1000  A.D.,  Pope  Sylvester  the 
Second  greatly  improved  the  organ ;  and 
durbg  this  same  century  part-singing  began 
in  church;  but  no  one  knows  whether 
it  was  adopted  from  the  folk-songs  of  the 
outside  world,  or  hit  upon  by  some  monk, 
wearied  out  with  the  monotony  of  the 
never-ending  chants,  and  driven  wild  by 
the  false  notes  of  the  boys  in  the 
Monastery  school  Sometime  earlier,  in- 
deed, Hucbald,  the  Benedictine  of  St 
Amand  in  Flanders,  went  in  for  part- 
singing.  He,  too,  invented  a  new  mode 
of  musical  notation.  He  used  no  notes, 
but  marked  the  tone  by  the  space  in 
which  he  wrote  the  word  or  syllable  cor- 
responding to  it.  His  music,  therefore, 
has  an  uncanny  appearance — fifteen  lines 
enclose  fourteen  spaces;  and  while  the 
Do  of  Domini,  for  instance,  is,  say  in 
the  fifth  space,  the  rest  of  the  word  wUl  be 
three  or  four  spaces  lower  or  higher. 

A  century  later  than  Hucbald,  Guide  of 
Arezzo  used  both  lines  and  spaces,  going  in 
also  for  part^singing,  and   inventing  the 
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names  of  the  notes.  They  are  the  first 
syllables  of  a  six-line  prayer  to  St  John 
tnat  he  will  keep  the  singers  from  hoarse- 
ness: 

Ut  (now  replaced  by  Do)  queant  laxis, 

Re — sonare  fibris 

Mi — ra  gestorum, 

Fa — mull  taorum, 

Sol — ve  polluti 

La — bri  reatam,  Sancte  Johannes. 
(That  thy  servants  may  be  able  with  free 
throats  to  sing  the  wonders  of  thy  deeds, 
do  thoa»  holy  John^  unloose  their  sin-bound 
lips.)  Here  was  the  solfeggio  complete; 
and  Guido  had  a  way  of  helpbg  his  boys 
through  what  they  called  their  "  crux  et 
tormentum  "  by  arranging  the  scale  on  his 
finger-joints  in  a  way  which  his  pupils 
found  so  simple,  that  by  it  Pope  John  the 
Nineteenth  learnt  to  sing  at  sight  in  (me 
lesson  !  This  was  a  happy  thing  for  Guido ; 
for  he  had  been  so  misrepresented  by  his 
musical  rivals  that  the  Pope  had  called  on 
him  to  give  up  his  priorship  of  Avellana ; 
but,  finding  him  so  excellent  an  instructor, 
he  reinstated  him. 

Franco  of  Cologne  (about  1180),  author 
of  '*  Compendium  de  JDiscantu/'  brings  us 
a  step  further.  His  laws  of  part-writing 
are  in  all  essentials  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  Discantus,  by  the  way,  or  biscantus 
(French,  d^chant),  is  a  duet  (a  strange 
origin  for  our  wora  descant) ;  it  soon  came 
to  be  adorned  in  its  upper  notes  with 
flourishes  (fleurettes),  and  therefore  the 
lower  voice,  which  sang  the  cantus  firmus 
(steady  tune)  was  called  Tenor  (holding 
the  air). 

Music,  too,  began  now  to  be  written 
more  in  modern  fashion.  There  were  two 
stales — the  square  notes  (black  or  open) 
still  used  in  Catholic  Church  music,  and 
the  nail-and-horseshoe  notation  used  in 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

Meanwhile  secular  music  had  been  going 
on  briskly.  There  were  the  folk-songs, 
of  which  each  Teutonic  tribe  had  its  own 
budget,  and  in  which  (to  judge  from  Welsh 
and  Irish  and  Highland)  "the  Celt"  was 
by  no  means  deficient ;  and  there  was  the 
music  which  the  minstrels — a  regular  tribe, 
like  the  gipsies — carried  from  land  to  land. 
These  jongleurs,  menestriers,  fableors,  in 
Italy  called  ceretani,  are  often  wrongly 
confounded  with  the  poets,  troubadours,  or 
minnesingers,  frequently  of  noble  birth, 
who  at  first  employed  them  to  sing  their 
ballads.  They  were  outcasts  to  whom  the 
Church  denied  its  sacraments,  descendants 
(the  Germans  tell  us)  of  the  old  Eoman 


comedians  and  gladiators, of  whomthert had 
been  "  schools  made  up  of  all  nationalitiei^ 
and  who,  when  their  occupation  was  gone — 
thanks  partly  to  Christianity^  partly  to  the 
poverty  caused  by  the  barbarian  invasiaiis 
— wandered  far  and  wide,  carrying  wiUi 
them  their  tricks,  and  son^,  and  atorict. 
To  them  is  largely  due  the  similarity  of  tiie 
popular  tales  over  all  Europe  ana  Asia; 
and  there  was  i^obably  a  good  deal  of 
sameness,  too,  in  the  popular  moaic.  Hie 
same  instruments,  also,  were  widely  dif- 
fused. Ask  the  average  Ikiglishmjui  who 
invented  the  bagpipe;  he  will  tell  yoaa 
Scotchman  or  an  IrishinaB.  Yet  the  sight 
of  those  Italian  pifierari  who  have  been 
about  among  us  for  the  last  doMn  years 
might  have  taught  him  differently.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  too,  when  as  yet  the  harp 
was  the  nations!  instrument  of  the  Scot 
— whether  in  Scotia  major  (Ireland)  or  in 
Albany  (Scotland) — the  bagpipe  was  com- 
mon in  Yorkshire.  It  was,  too,  in  use  in 
Germany  (whether  with  or  witfaoot 
bellowji),  ana  it  is  found  in  Brittany  and 
in  Greece  too,  though  there  it  certainly 
does  not  date  from  classical  times. 

Another  time-honoured  instrument  is 
what  the  Church  called  organistrom  (the 
old  French  name  is  "retel"  or  "rutel"), 
of  which  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  the  degenerate 
descendant.  In  the  ninth  centory  it  was 
very  large,  needing  two  performers,  one  to 
turn  the  crank,  the  other  to  manage  the  keyv 
and  bridges ;  but  before  long  its  size  was  re- 
duced, and  it  became  what  early  writers  on 
music  call  *'the  strolling  woman's  lyre." 
The  Welsh  ^'crwth"  too  (small  harp,  plmyed 
with  a  bow),  got  widely  known  under  the 
names  of  "crotta''  or  **  rotta^';  and  out  of 
it  and  the  Oriental ''  rebab  "  or  *'  rebec  **  was 
shaped  the  modem  violin.  But  I  am  not 
discussing  the  archaBology  of  fiddles.  I 
have  been  trying  to  trace  the  growth  of 
harmony  and  part-singing. 

Somehow  or  other  uie  folk-music  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is  wholly  free 
from  the  Church  scale,  and  is  biult  on 
our  modem  diatonic — using  major  and 
minor  keys — major  and  minor  third?,  for 
instance,  which  were  rejected  by  pedants 
like  Hucbold,  who  framed  their  scales  on 
ill-understood  Greek  theories.  And  their 
instruments  prove  (like  those  of  the 
Egyptians)  that  the  lay  people  must  have 
hadsomekind  of  harmony.  The  construction 
of  the  '*  crwth  "  proves  this,  unless,  indeed, 
all  its  six  strings  were  tuned  in  unison  or 
octaves,  which  Sir  F.  Gk)re-Ouseley  assures 
us    they    never    were.    The  old   Welsh, 
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thsrtiloce,  knew  aomethlng  of  haimoiiy; 
amd  graotaig  thig,  we  cannot  deny  the 
kaowled^^  to  tbeir  close  kinsmen,  the 
Irish  sttd  Scottkh  Gael;  and  Qiraldos 
Cambrensb  is  very  emphatic  on  their 
pari-ainging.  ''The  Britons,"  he  says, 
"  do  not  sing  in  amson  like  the  people  of 
othar  eonntnes^  but  in  different  parts,  so 
that  as  many  parts  are  heard  as  there  are 
aingeva,  who  all  finally  unite  in  consonance 
aad  orgaaic  mdodj"  The  dnet,  or  des- 
eant^  he  speaka  of  as  moch  practised  north  of 
tho  Hnmber,  one  singer  holding  the  note 
(tenor),  the  other  singing  the  upper  in  a 
aoit  aad  {^easing  manner,"  and  this  kind 
oi  singing  (rare  in  other  parts  of  England) 
eeme  in,  he  thinks,  with  the  Danes. 

GKraUtna  de^Msed  the  Saxons  so  tho- 
voogbly  that  he  does  not  tell  as  modi  about 
their  singing;  but  their  gleemen  areprover- 
fasaly  and  piobaUy  had  made  as  much  pro- 
gress towards  harmony  as  the  Welsh.  I 
befieire  we  were  always  a  musical  nation, 
ihaagh  i»robaUy  more  so  in  the  North  than 
elaewhne,  just  as  in  Alfred's  time  the  learn- 
ing of  the  country  was  nearly  all  confined 
to  Northumbrian  With  our  Continental 
Kings  came  in  the  newer  minstrelsy  whidi 
had  been  growing  up  in  France  and  in  Pro- 
▼enee.  France  (the  countey  north  of  the 
Loire)  had  its  trouv^res,  Proyence  its 
troubadours — ^both  courtly  poeti^  who  at 
fint  only  wrote,  but  soon  began  ako  to 
sing  and  to  aceompany  their  own  voices. 
In  Germany  tbey  were  called  Minne  (Love) 
aingers ;  and  among  them  were  Prince 
Witzlay  and  Walther  of  the  Birdmeadow 
(Yogelweide)  and  Henry  yon  Meissen,  called 
Frauenlob,  because  of  his  constant  praise 
of  women,  for  which  the  sex  were  so  grateful 
that  the  ladies  of  Mayence  carried  him  to 
his  graye,  "  which  they  watered  with  their 
tears  and  with  the  best  of  Bhineland 
wine." 

As  the  music  of  these  courtly  singers 
passed  down  to  the  conunon  people,  its 
profeesora  were,  like  all  other  medlsBval 
profeaeors,  formed  into  guilds.  Such 
were  the  German  Meistersingers,  whose 
guilds  lasted  on  till  quite  lately;  Lorenz 
Uhiq[>puy,  the  violmist,  (1838),  belonged 
to  one  of  them.  They  had  each  their 
courts  according  to  the  instrument  they 
affected  —  the  pipers  being  the  most 
fiuttoua — ^with  mayor,  masters,  members, 
and  beadle.  It  was  the  same  in  France. 
The  **  Confr^rie  de  St.  Julien  des  M6nes- 
triera  "  was  the  Paris  guild,  whose  seal  is 
dated  1330.  They  had  lands  and  a  chapel : 
the  former  were  seized :  the  latter,  with  I 


all  its  statues,  razed  to  the  ground  in 
1789.* 

It  was  in  Paris  that  part-singing  was 
first  made  a  scienee.  Ck>us8emaker's  rare 
work,  "  L'Art  Harmonique  aux  xil^  et  xiiL« 
Slides,"  based  en  a  MS.  pceseryed  at  Mont- 
pelier,  proyes  the  existence  of  a  Paris 
school  of  counteq}oint,  whose  teachiug 
influenced  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
carried  into  Italy  owing  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon  (1307-1377).  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
musical  history,  for  Italy,  almost  untouched 
by  the  influence  of  the  troubadours,  etc., 
became  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
home  of  music  for  the  ciyilised  world. 
Palestrina  (la,  Oioyamii  Pierhiigi  Sante, 
of  Praeneste)  would  neyor  haye  arisen 
but  for  the  prepan^ion  which  this  French 
teaching  gaye  to  the  Italian  mind. 
The  choruses  which  he  supplied  to  his 
friend  FeUppo  Neri's  sacred  dramas  are 
the  beginnings  of  the  opera,  and  tiie  germ 
of  thttr  style  is  found  both  in  the  old 
Parismotet^  and  in  the  Flemish  school  which 
grew  out  of  Paris.  These  Paris  musicians 
had  the  great  merit  of  thoroughly  breakbg 
away  from  the  narrowness  of  the  old 
Church  style.  They  adapted  the  popular 
music— of  which  the  song-book  preserved 
at  Loccum  Abbeynear  Bremen  contains  the 
oldest  examples — and  at  the  same  time 
they  systematised  it,  settfaig  munc,  in  fact, 
on  the  groove  which  has  led  it  to  its  grand 
triumphs.  Why  England  fell  out  of  the 
reckoning ;  why,  from  having  been  one  of 
the  most  musical  of  nations,  she  became 
for  centuries  almost  silent,  adding  nothing 
to  the  work  which  was  perfected  in  one 
direction  by  Italians,  in  another  by  Grer- 
mans,  it  is  hard  to  telL  Some  attribute 
all  our  esthetic  shortcomings  to  the  Puri- 
tans ;  others  say  we  were  too  busy  invent- 
ing machinery,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  our  Colonial  Empire.  But  the 
fact  remains.  Edward  the  First,  though 
he  is  falsely  charged  with  massacring  the 
Welsh  bards,  was  a  great  patron  of  minstrels, 
and  spent  two  hundred  pounds  (equivalent 
to  some  three  thousand  now)  in  music  alone 
when  his  son  was  knighted.  When  Henry 
the  Fifth  was  crowned,  "the  number  of 
harpers  in  the  Abbey  of  the  West 'Minster 
was  exceeding  great"  Agincourt  was  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  eong,  preserved  among 
the  Pepys  MSS.  at  Cambridge— see  Chap- 


•  In  England  they  had  euUds.  A  pUlar  at 
Beverly  (1432)  is  inscribed  *Hhis  pillar  made  th« 
TnAvnatrvw." 
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pell's  "Popular  Music."  "Owro  Kynge 
went  forth  to  Normandy  with  grace  and 
myght  of  chyvalry.  The  God  for^  hym 
wrought  marvlusly."  Henry  the  Eighth, 
too,  and  Elizabeth  were  patrons  of  music ; 
but  somehow — though  Tallis  is  no  mean 
composer — we  had  no  Palestrina,  no  Corelli, 
no  Bach,  no  Handel,  not  even  a  LuUj. 

Why]  He  who  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  what  I 
know  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing- 
trace  with  firm  hand  the  first  beginnings 
of  harmony  in  ma'  ic. 


UNCLE    BOB'S    NIECE. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  of  •'  The  ChUeotes,"  etc. 


^■ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  hotel  to  which  the  cabman  bore  the 
Burtons  as,  in  his  eyes,  the  best  in  London, 
was  at  least,  at  the  date  of  this  history, 
the  newest,  though  it  can  no  longer  claim 
that  distinction. 

It  was  a  large  pile,  not  far  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  in  the  aumptuousness  of  its  fresh 
paint,  its  gilding,  its  upholstery,  it  was 
magnificent  enough  to  please  even  Mr. 
Burton's  somewhat  exactingly  florid  taste. 
As  for  Tilly,  half-asleep  as  she  was,  she 
felt  that  her  adventures  were  about  to 
begin,  as  she  followed  the  chambermaid 
up  a  shallow  flight  of  steps  to  a  room  finer 
than  any  she  had  ever  occupied  before. 
The  MacAndrews'  Edinburgh  house  in 
stately  Moray  Place  could  boast  nothing  so 
brave  as  the  crimson  and  gold  of  this 
guest-chamber ;  and  as  for  the  MauEe,  its 
blameless  austerity  suffered  an  affront  as 
she  arraigned  it  in  her  imagination  and 
found  it  lacking. 

Guests  who  arrive  at  a  London  hotel 
without  luggage,  and  especially  guests  of 
a  manifestly  provincial  order,  are  not 
usually  received  with  cordiality,  but  Uncle 
Bob — perhaps  by  his  absolute  certainty  of 
himself — had  a  way  of  commanding  belief 
in  others.  The  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the 
manager,  if  that  astute  person  suffered 
such,  were  dispelled  by  the  jingle  of  the 
gold  Mr.  Burton  drew  carelessly  from  his 
pocket. 

Uncle  Bob  loved  the  sound  of  that 
chinking  gold  ;  loved  it  for  the  respect  it 
bought  for  him  now  as  heretofore.  The 
arrival  of  the  luggage,  for  which  a  porter 
was  dispatched  in  a  cab,  was  a  further 


guarantee,  and  by  nightfall  the  travellers 
were  settled  in  their  new  quarters,  and 
Uncle  Bob  had  won  the  respect^  oif  half 
the  waiters  by  the  lavishness  of  his  orders 
and  the  capacity  of  his  appetite. 

With  some  dim  idea,  perhaps,  of  shield- 
ing Tilly — more  likely  out  of  an  osten- 
tatious desire  to  appear  as  rich  as  he  was— 
he  had  ordered  a  private  sitting-room  for 
her  special  use.  It  was  a  large  room«  too 
large  for  one  solitary  little  woman,  and  its 
range  of  windows  looked  obliquely  up<m 
the  lion-guarded  column,  and  on  the  evcf- 
varying  crowd  that  filled  Trafalgar  Squara 

To  Tilly,  as  surely  to  everyone  who 
sees  it  for  a  first,  or  a  second,  or  a  third 
time,  this  endlessly  changing  and  un- 
ending throng  is  as  curious  and  thought- 
compelling  a  spectacle  as  one  eould  well 
behold.  So  many  a  thousand  facet,  uid 
never  two  faces  alike;  so  many  varying 
interests ;  so  many  out-leaping  desires ;  so 
many  hopes,  fears,  despairs,  joys,  in  which 
yet  no  barter  is  possible  1  Here  in  I/hmIod, 
the  hugest  hive  of  commerce  the  world 
knows,  there  are  some  things  in  which  no 
man  can  trade — the  heart's  bitterness, 
the  heart's  delight,  who  can  share  or 
exchange  these  1 

All  those  varying  emotions,  all  those 
three-volumed  romances,  each  with  a  ^Api, 
a  beginning  and  an  end  to  it^  were  waUdng 
about  sedately  or  hurrying  briskly,  hidden 
under  top-coats  and  taJl  hats,  in  the 
morning  when  Tilly's  young  eyes  first 
looked  on  the  moving  panorama 

Omnibuses  were  doing  a  cheerful  ^ade 
and  went  by  laden  with  City  men,  who 
smoked,  or  read  the  morning  papers,  or 
exchanged  words,  or  shook  their  fingers  at 
each  other  in  mysterious  symbol;  City 
women,  there  were  too — an  outcome, 
these,  of  this  century — cashiers,  and  clerks 
and  post-office  girls,  mostly  sedate  and 
businesslike,  and  mostly  dressed  in  UacL 
The  young  working-woman  of  this  genera- 
tion is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  her  grand- 
mother, or  her  mother,  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  she  is  quite  as  independent  as  ber 
brother,  and  could  go  round  the  world 
alone,  without  suffering  so  much  as  a  limk 
or  a  tremor  all  the  way. 

To  Tilly,  fresh  from  country  sOences,  it 
was  all  a  trifle  fearful,  as  well  as  very 
wonderful.  But  for  this  moving  outside 
world,  she  might  have  felt  her  new 
grandeur  a  little  oppressive.  The  hurry 
without  was  mated  with  the  silence  withia 
Uncle  Bob  had  strolled  off*  after  their  early 
breakfast  to   smoke;  she  had  unpacked 
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her  modest  boxes;  she  had  taken  out  a 
bit  of  needlework  and  laid  it  beside  her, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  that  she  greatly 
inclined  to  da 

She  had  examined  the  great  room  from 
end  to  end,  and  looked  at  her  own  reflection 
in  the  mirrors  from  every  possible  angle 
and  degree  of  distance;  and  again  and 
again,  after  each  fresh  tour  of  inspection, 
she  was  drawn  to  the  window  to  watch  big 
London  running  to  and  fro  in  the  misty 
brightness  of  the  November  morning. 

It  had  sufficed  for  one  whole  day,  but 
by  the  next  she  began  to  grow  restless, 
and  to  long — as  only  a  country-bred  girl 
can  long — for  the  freshness  of  the  wind  on 
her  cheeks.  The  waiter's  silent  and  fre- 
quent appearances,  too,  disconcerted  her. 
Ought  one  to  have  a  new  order  ready  for 
each  apparition  of  his  head  within  the  door ) 
Or  could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  keep- 
ing guard  over  hert  She  did  not  like 
eitiier  alternative,  and  the  longing  to  go 
out  grew  from  the  moment  she  first  con- 
ceive it^  till  she  felt  that  it  must  be 
gratified. 

She  ran  upstairs  and  put  on  her  best 
frock.  It  had  done  duty  for  many  a 
Sunday  in  the  minister's  pew  at  home, 
where  it  had  been  duly  honoured  with  its 
meed  of  rustic  admiration;  but  its  lustre 
seemed  somehow  dimmed  under  the  new 
conditions.  She  met  her  own  reflection  in 
the  long  wardrobe  mirror  with  a  dissatis- 
fied shake  of  the  head. 

"  You  are  all  wrong,  all  wrong,  Tilly ; 
bat  never  mind,"  she  consoled  herself, 
*'  you  are  going  out  where  there  are  so  many 
people  that  nobody  will  ever  see  you." 

She  looked  into  the  sitting-room,  but 
Uncle  Bob  had  not  returned,  and  she  went 
on  alona 

Several  people,  among  whom  were  some 
men,  were  chatting  in  the  hall  of  the 
hotel  or  smokbg  on  the  steps,  and  most  of 
them  turned  to  look  at  her  as  she  passed 
them  with  a  light  step  and  a  well-carried 
head. 

Tilly  humbly  thought  that  all  the  looks 
were  in  disparagement  of  her  unfashionable 
dress.  She  could  not  tell  what  a  quaint 
and  pleasing  picture  she  made  in  the  dark 
blae  gown  which  the  best  efforts  of  the 
connt^  dressmaker  had  not  managed  to 
spoO,  because  Tilly's  own  good  taste  had 
restricted  her  in  omament--a  dress  that 
hong  in  plain  folds  to  the  top  of  her 
neat»  thick  boots,  a  little  cloak  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  hat  with  a  curly 
brim,  under  which  her  blue  eyes  glanced 


fearlessly.  Miss  Tilly  nught  have  ran- 
sacked half  London,  and  not  found  a 
costume  nearly  so  becoming. 

One  of  the  strangers  standing  on  the 
steps  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
and  sauntering  down  behind  her,  followed 
her  into  the  tiironging  world  outsida 
What  a  teeming  world  it  was  1  In  LUies- 
muir  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  to 
speak  of  each  cat  and  dog,  knew  Miss 
Burton,  the  minister's  cousin.  A  walk 
down  the  long,  stragglbg  village  street 
was,  in  its  way,  a  royal  procession, 
made  up  of  kindly  words  and  greetings; 
here  the  faces  which  looked  into  hers  wore 
a  blank  unrecognition.  Tilly  had  yet  to 
learn  that  London  is  the  loneliest  place 
in  all  the  world.  Not  in  the  inviolable 
silence  of  her  own  brown  moors ;  not  on 
the  heights  of  her  own  remote  hills ;  may 
one  be  so  entirely  isolated  as  in  this  great 
city,  where  with  every  beat  of  time  a  new 
footfall  meets  your  ear,  a  new  face  scans 
yours  before  it  vanishea 

As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  reason 
why  Tilly  should  feel  anything  but  the 
sense  of  exhilaration  that  happy  and  con- 
tented people  experience  in  any  briskly- 
moving  scene.  She  had  turned  towards 
the  Strand,  and  thoush  a  great  many 
people  looked  at  her,  there  were  so  many 
more  who  did  not  look,  that  she  was  com- 
forted, and  began  to  forget  her  dresa  She 
had  a  lurking  wonder — which  did  not 
amount  to  a  hope — whether  the  young 
man  who  had  befriended  her  uncle  last 
night  might  not  reappear  this  morning. 
To  her  inexperience  it  seemed  quite  pos- 
sible. She  half  wished  that  he  would,  and 
that  she  might  speak  to  him;  for  it  lay 
burdensomely  on  her  conscience  that  ihej 
had  asked  him  to  dinner,  when  neither  the 
dinner,  the  hosts,  nor  the  welcome  were 
likely  to  be  forthcoming.  And  what 
would  he  think  of  their  gratitude  then  t 

Entertained  with  her  thoughts,  every- 
thing went  well  till  she  essayed  to  cross 
the  busy  street  Now,  in  all  her  brief 
career,  though  she  had,  it  must  be  told, 
ridden  plough-horses  barebacked  when 
she  was  small,  and  in  later  days  had 
scampered  fearlessly  over  the  moors  on 
Cousin  Spencer's  shagey  Sheltie,  Miss 
Tilly  had  never  hazard^  the  dangers  of  a 
London  crossing.  To  the  timid  it  bristles 
with  perils,  and  Tilly's  first  futile  attempt 
to  overcome  them  left  her  with  less 
courage  to  try  a  second. 

Here  was  a  chance,  indeed,  for  the 
modest  clerk  1    Why  was  he  not  here  to 
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avail  himself  of  it  I  It  was  not  his  TOice, 
though  it  was  alao  a  man's,  but  one  never 
beard    bafote,   that    sud    with    oareless 

"  Will  joD  allow  mo  to  see  yoa  acroM  i " 

She  looked  up  into  the  Btranee  face, 
rather  startled  for  a  moment,  but  the 
Bitoation  was  dire ;  she  had  come  farther 
than  she  knew,  and  shs  felt  certain  that 
the  only  way  home  lay  on  tbe  other  aide  of 
that  nnbridged  atrsan. 

"Thank  yoo,"  she  said  besitatiogly ; 
"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  yon  wilL" 

"  Then  may  I  a^  yon  to  take  my  arm ! 
We  shall  wait  till  tbe  stream  divides. 
Everything  comes  to  bim  who  waits.  Here 
is  oni  (^noe ;  we  bad  better  take  It  while 
it  is  offered  na." 

He  led  her  safely  over,  nnder  the  heads 
of  cab  and  i»nnibm  houses  with  what 
seemed  to  Tilly  an  admiraMe  calmneM. 

"  Thank  yon,"  she  said  gTat«fally, 
looking  np  with  fraok  eyas ;  "  I  conld  not 
have  got  over  alona" 

"  Probably  sot,"  said  the  stranger  with 
gravity. 

"Are  all  orasBngs  as  bad  as  that)  "  she 
asked,  not  liking  to  tnm  away  abmptly, 

"  Some  are  mncb  worse.  There's  a  hope- 
less one  at  tbe  Mansion  Honaa,  for 
instance,  iriwre  quite  a  large  namber  of 
people  come  to  »  disastrooa  end  erery 
year." 

miy  looked  at  him  donbtfnily. 

"  I  can  go  alone  now,  thank  yon,"  she 
■ud.  "  It  is  qaite  a  striugbt  road  to  the 
hotel" 

"  May  I  ventnre  to  ask  which  hotel  1 " 

She  named  it 

"  Xot  quite  straight,  I  think.  There  are 
at  least  two  turnings  and  two  crossings, 
each  as  formidable  as  tbe  one  we  have 


"  Then  I  needn't  have  oroasad  here  1 " 

"  That  depends  on  where  you  want  to 
go,"  he  Btniled.  "  If  to  the  hotel,  then  not. 
Will  you  give  me  the  further  pleasure  of 
■bowing  yon  the  way  I " 

"I  think  I  remember  it,"  she  said,  not 
qnit«  liking  to  accept,  and  yet  equally 
naring  to  be  mde  in  refming  this 
stoasger's  offer. 

At  Lilieamoir  she  wonld  bare  known 
josb  «4uit  to  do,  in  the  impossihle  case 
of  anybody  wantfog  to  help  her  there. 
Suppose — for  mue  ailment  sake — ^e 
had  fallen  into  the  rinr,  and  had  been 
rescued  by  some  imknown  person,  ^le 
inevitable  ooncloaion  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Manse  for  rest  and  refresh- 


ment, and  tbe  minister's  solemn  tbaolcs. 
The  cases  were  hardly  porallsL  Most  she 
walk  with  this  genUeman  in  her  train  to 
their  present  dwelling-place,  and  seek  ont 
Uncle  Bob  to  discharge  their  obligation  to 
tbe  stranger  t 

Sbe  looked  so  grave  over  this  ■ptapamHaa 
that  a  lurking  smile  came  into  hit  com- 
panion's eyes. 

"  As  I  am  going  to  &»  hotel  alu, 
perhaps  yoo  will  allow  me  to  walk  behiDd 
you,"  he  suggested.  "  Then  if  yoo  should 
happen  to  forget  the  way——" 

"  Are  yon  bviog  there  1 "  Tilly  aaked. 

"  I  am  living  there.  I  thinki  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  your  father  in  the 
smoking-room." 

"My  UBcle,"  she  ameoded. 

"Your  uncle,"  he  bowed.  "We  fasad 
so»e  talk  which  I,  for  one,  found  interest- 
ing." 

"  Then,"  she  remarked,  "  if  we  are  both 
going  to  the  tame  place,  I  don't  see  ^r 
yoQ  should  walk  b^ind  ne." 

"Tbank  you,"  the  stranger  answecad. 
"  I  wUl  walk  beside  you,  if  you  will  allow. 
If  we  take  thia  turning  you  will  find  it 
quieter," 

"  This  isn't  Um  w»y  I  came,"  abe 
nid,  lookiBg  aboot  her. 

"  It  is  quita  as  near,  and  we  shall  avoid 
orossinga,  whidi  I  tUnk  yoa  do  not  lik^' 

"  We  haven't  any  at  home,"  she  said 
with  alaogh.  "Except  on  market-day^  the 
sight  of  a  single  dog-cart  is  enoogli  to 
bring  everybody  to  door  or  window." 

"  It  must  be  very  quiet." 

"It  is  quiet  here  too,"  ahe  asserted, 
"after  Uiat  noisy  street  Is  that  water 
shining  before  ne  1 " 

"That  is  tbe  river;  the  great  Thaiata 
This  is  the  Embankment  Somewh«« 
here,  they  say,  ;oar  poet  Bums  is  to  hare 
a  statue  erected  in  bis  bonoar,  (me  of  these 
days." 

"  How  do  yon  know  be  is  my  poat  I " 
she  aaked  nsirely,  turning  round  quickly 
to  him. 

"  Mr.  Burton  informed  me  he  was 
Scotch,"  sud  her  companion  with  admirable 
gravity'. 

Before  they  had  compassed  the  short 
distance  to  the  hotel — and  to  his  hfmour  H 
must  be  said,  be  took  her  there  witbottt 
deviation — ^he  had  learned  a  good  deal  man 
about  her  than  that  she  was  Sooteti. 
Since  he  knew  Uncle  Bob,  Tilly  felt  that 
it  must  be  all  right,  uid  she  chitted  iriOt- 
out  reserve. 

They  went  np  tbe  steps  of  tbe  bofal 
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tether  almost  like  old  aoqaainUnces ; 
Tmj  was  smiling  at  something  her  com- 
paaioii  said  when  two  ladies,  who  had  sent 
for  a  hansom,  came  out  from  the  haU. 

They  both  looked  rather  fixedly  at  the 
pair,  and  one  of  them  tamed  to  watch  her 
as  she  nodded  good-b3re  to  her  new  friend 
and  ran  npstairs  alone. 

"  I  told  you  so,  Honoria,"  said  thfs  lady 
to  the  other  in  a  tone  of  satisfied  conviction. 
''I  don't  know,  Maria,"  said  the  one 
addressed  as  Honoria. 

''I  know;  a  bold,  forward,  pert  little 
chit.  I  noticed  her  at  dinner  last  night. 
I  believe  that  man  and  she  never  met 
before  this  morning  1  I  saw  her  pass  him 
in  the  hall  as  she  went  ont^and  to  think 
of  her  running  about  the  streets  alone  1 '' 

"  I  thooght  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
her  not  being  alone,  you  objected  to.  Foor 
little  one !  she  seems  to  have  no  one  to 
look  after  her." 

"  Now  yon  will  make  it  your  mission  to 
look  after  her,  I  suppose  T'  said  Maria, 
with  a  toss  of  her  befeathered  head. 
"  Wen,  we  can't  stop  all  day.  Tell  the 
man  to  drive  to  Marshall's  first." 

Meanwhile  Tilly,  all  nnconscioiis  of  the 
criticisms  which  were  being  passed  on  her 
befaavioiir,  pe^>ed  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  finding  her  uncle  there,  went  in  with 
a  skip,  and  dropped  him  a  lively  curtsey. 
Then  she  flitted  to  the  long  mirror  inserted 
in  the  watt,  and  for  a  few  moments  sur- 
veyed hers^  gravely. 

"  Well,  little  lass,  and  where  have  you 
been?"  growled  Uncle  Bob  from  the 
depths  of  his  chair. 

**  I've  been  making  a  new  acquaintance, 
Undo  Bob."  She  turned  upon  him :  <<Am 
I  so  very  dowdy  1 " 

He  looked  at  the  straight,  slim  figure, 
the  quaint,  becoming  dress,  the  hat  with 
the  curly  brim,  and  the  bright  eyes 
under  it. 

"Pretty  trim,  I  should  say,''  was  his 
verdict  **  Been  getting  some  new 
tcggeryl" 

"Na     I  told  you,  making  aequaintanee 
with  an  acquaintance  of  yours." 
"  An  acquaintance  of  mine  f " 
^  He  said  he  met  you  in  t^  smoking- 
room,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  talking  to 
you." 

She  retailed  this  little  compliment  with 
pride. 

*'A  tall  chap  with  a  yellow  beard — 
youngish  ^ " 

"Not  young,"  she  said  decidedly. 
"  Forty  at  least    I  do  think  Londoners 


are  the  most  obliging  people  in  the  world. 
What  trouble  they  give  themselves  1  I 
might  have  been  killed  at  a  crossing  but 
for  this  one,  and  I  should  eertunly  have 
lost  my  way  and  never  Uxmd  the  road  back 
to  you  any  more." 

"I  guess  you've  got  a  good  Scotch 
tongue  in  your  head,"  said  Uncle  Bob,  with 
a  laugh,  taking  a  Ught  view  of  this  possible 
tragedy. 

''Perhaps  they  woiddn't  have  under- 
stood me,"  she  said  demurely.  <*  I  don't 
find  I've  acquired  a  Cockney  accent  yet^ 
Uncle  Bob."  She  came  and  jwrdied  her- 
self on  the  comer  of  his  diair :  "  Do  you 
remember  asking  that  poor  yonng  man  to 
dinner — was  it— or  supper  %  " 

"What  poor  yovng  man?"  Mr. 
Burton's  instincts  were  generally  hos- 
pitable, and  how  was  he  to  remember  all 
the  young  fellows  iribom  he  had  from  time 
to  time  invited  to  come  and  witness  his 
greatness) 

"  The  one  who  helped  «  last  night  If 
he  goes  to  Mrs.  Popham's " 

"  Faith,  hell  get  notfaiag  but  the  cold 
shoulder  for  his  pams,"  said  Uncle  Bob 
with  a  huge  laugh,  able  to  take  a  humorous 
view  of  the  situation  now  that  it  was  two 
days  old. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  1 " 
asked  TiUy. 

"Eh,  lass)  there's  nothing  to  do. 
Would  you  have  me  go  round  to  all  the 
banks  in  London  and  Mk  for  a  young  chap 
who  showed  an  oU  chap  the  way  to 
Prince's  Gate)  As  well  seek  a  needle  in 
a  hay-stack.  We  must  make  it  up  to  the 
new  man  instead,  TiUy." 

"That  won't  be  the  saoM,"  she  said, 
getting  up  and  walking  the  length  of  the 
room.  "  I  must  do  something,  anyhow," 
she  said  with  energy,  as  she  turned  to  face 
him  again.  "Do  yon  know,  I'm  not  like 
any  other  girl  in  London." 

"Did  the  new  acquaintance  tell  you 
that  1 "  he  asked  with  a  grin. 

**  No.  Do  yon  think  I'd  have  let  him  1 " 
she  said  indignantly.  "I  didn't  need  to 
be  told.  I  had  only  to  look — ^you  have 
only  to  look — to  see  for  yourself." 

"Well,  there  are  diops  enou{^  and 
near  enough,  if  that's  all,  my  lass ;  it's  easy 
settled;  Well  have  a  cruise  round  them 
to-morrow." 

"  I  won't  spend  much,"  she  said,  coming 
back  to  her  perch. 

"  You'll  spend  what  I  give  you  to  spend," 
he  said,  dictatorially.  "  That's  a  bargain, 
and  you  can  give  me  a  kiss." 
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That  night,  at  table  d'hdte — the  only 
meal  she  took  in  public — Tilly  found  her- 
self seated  near  her  new  acquaintancei  and 
learned  that  his  name  was  Behrens. 

^^Got  a  foreign  cut  about  him,"  said 
Uncle  Bob.  "But  he  seems  a  knowing 
chap." 

The  lady  named  Honoris,  whom  the 
hotel  books  could  have  shown  to  be  Miss 
Walton,  was  also  seated  near,  and  looked 
at  Tilly  very  often.  Once,  when  their 
eyes  met,  she  smiled,  and  Tilly  smiled 
back,  pleased  with  the  friendly  overture. 

Miss  Walton  saw  nothing  very  blame- 
worthy in  Tilly's  conduct.  She  did  not 
originate  many  remarks,  and  mostly 
listened  in  silence  to  a  conversation  carried 
on  across  her  person — a  conversation,  or 
rather  a  monologue ;  for  when  Uncle  Bob 
held  the  theme  he  scarce  allowed  his  neigh- 
bour to  insert  a  word.  His  talk  was 
enlightening  enough  in  its  own  way,  though 
it  chiefly  concerned  the  chances  of  fortune 
on  Australian  sheep-runs,  and  the  gains  to 
be  wrung  from  the  dead-meat  trade.  To 
him,  at  least,  it  was  so  stimulating,  that  in 
the  glow  of  his  satisfaction  he  invited  Mr. 
Behrens  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  Tilly's 
sitting-room,  and  taste  a  particular  brand 
of  champagne  which  had  pleased  his 
fancy. 

If  Miss  Walton  were  minded  to  befriend 
Tilly's  solitude,  her  chances  seemed  to 
diminish  with  the  passing  days.  Tilly, 
indeed,  could  hardly  complain  of  solitude, 
since  whenever  she  had  her  uncle's  com- 
pany she  had  Mr.  Behrens's  also. 

He  made  himself  very  pleasant^  and  he 
knew  a  great  deal,  and  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  leisure,  save  to 
bestow  it  on  his  new  friends.  He  arranged 
Tilly's  sight-seeing  in  the  most  skilful 
fashion,  and  proved  himself  a  competent 
guide,  guessing  accurately  just  the  sort  of 
information  that  would  interest  her,  and 
not  overtax  Uncle  Bob's  somewhat  limited 
intelligence. 

Tilly  took  it  all  pleasantly  and  easily 
enough.  Mr.  Behrens  was  her  uncle's 
Mend,  and  as  such  she  accepted  him  with- 
out lowing  very  much  about  him,  or 
ansdysing  the  slenderness  of  their  know- 
ledge concerning  him. 

In  this  respect  Tilly  and  her  uncle  were 


alike  guileless  as  babes.  For  a  man  who  had 
knocked  about  the  world,  he  was  sur- 
prisingly simple,  though  he  thought  him- 
self so  cunning.  Yet  even  across  his  dense 
brain  there  sometimes  crept  a  passing 
wonder  whether  this  was  the  best  sort  d 
life  for  TiUy— his  little  Tilly,  for  whom  he 
had  planned,  and  schemedi  and  grown 
rich  these  many  years,  and  for  whom  he 
meant  to  make  the  world  so  heaatifoL 

"  You  haven't  bought  those  gowns  yet, 
little  lass,"  he  said  one  night,  when  by  a 
rare  chance  the  obliging  Behrens  was 
absent. 

"  How  could  I,  dear,  when  we've  been 
seeing  half  London  %  In  spite  of  his  great 
friendship  for  you,  Mr.  Behrens  would 
hardly  like  to  be  asked  to  choose  my 
drosses ' 

«  You  don't  take  to  him,  Tilly  t " 

'<  Upon  the  whole,  I  take  to  you  more," 
she  said  demurely;  "and  it  is  rather  a 
treat  to  have  you  all  to  myself  jast  for 
once." 

"  I  wish  you  had  a  woman  friend,"  he 
said  with  unwonted  gravity,  not  meeting 
this  sally. 

*'  A  woman  friend ) "  she  said.  "  What 
kind  of  a  woman  friend  f  'Lisbeth  from 
the  Manse,  perhaps,  to  snub  me  as  she 
snubs  cousin  Spencer  f  Or — Mrs.  Popbami 
I  believe  you  are  hankering  after  Mra 
Popham  more  than  I  am  I " 

"  Mrs.  Popham  is  no  friend  of  yoars  or 
mine,"  he  began  with  such  threatenii^ 
vehemence  that  she  hastened  to  say : 

**  Well,  then,  there  are  those  cousins  of 
mine  we've  got  to  discover.  There  are 
sure  to  be  girls  among  them.  Very  likely 
they  are  all  girls.  Will  six  or  eigl^ 
women  friends  who  are  cousins  as  wdl, 
please  you.  Uncle  Bob  1 " 

"  Time  enough  to  say  when  we  do  dis- 
cover them.  There's  no  hurry,  lass ;  we*ve 
done  without  them  a  goodish  bit,  and  we 
can  get  along  wanting  them  still  Yon 
can't  take  your  own  kith  and  kin  up  and 
drop  them  again  if  they're  not  to  your  tasta 
We'll  ca'  canny,  my  woman." 

"  That's  a  very  pleasing  sentiment^"  uid 
Tilly,  giving  him  a  hug  of  reward  for  it; 
<4f  ever  you  should  tire  of  me,  Unde 
Bob,  I'll  quote  your  own  words  against 
you." 
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CIUrrEB  IX.      IN  THE  STORM, 

A  MOMENT  l&ier  tha  Btorm  deBcended  in 
all  ita  tary.  The  wind  no  longer  moaned, 
bat  hovlcd  like  a  legion  of  detnoni.  Tha 
trees  around  the  little  cottage  writhed 
ud  toned,  and  flimg  oat  threatening 
STEu  at  one  another,  and  shook  their 
beautiful  learea  down  on  the  sodden 
earth  aa  ii  in  verj  impotence  of  BeaeeleiH 
iaif. 

The  rain  streamed  down  in  one  terriSc 
torrent,  amidst  which  the  lightning  flashed 
and  played  like  vivid  flame.  It  was  a 
terrible  eeene;  and  Qretchon,  hnrriedlj 
closing  her  window,  sat  there  trembling 
and  aghast 

"Oh!  why  woald  he  not  wait)"  she 
asked  herself  again  and  again,  piotniing 
that  lonely  figure  on  the  daik,  nnsheltered 
road,  amid  the  warring  elements.  "  And 
who  conid  have  told  him  to  come  here  t 
How  cruel  I  bow  shameful  I  How  angry 
Neale  will  bel" 

The  magic  of  that  name  for  a  moment 
■wsjed  her  with  the  old  resistless  mastery. 
Almost  ttncoDsdonsIy  she  sank  down  on 
her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  soft  white  coverlid. 

"  Oh,  love  1  why  are  yon  not  here  I " 
her  heart  cried  oat  as  the  tempest  rioted 
without     "Can't  you  feel  I  want  yon  t" 

Bat  the  solitude  was  nnaDswenng,  the 
qaietol  the  room  was  undisturbed  by  step  or 
shadow ;  though,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  the 
girl  that  the  passionate  call  and  crave  of 
her  heart  must  surely  bridge  the  abyss  of 
■pace  and  time,  and  echo  at  the  doors  of 


that  other  heart  to  which  she  had  ap- 
pealed. 

She  hsd  been  alone  a  long  time  now — 
long,  at  least,  to  one  who  measured  time 
by  the  absence  of  the  only  being  who 
made  time  endurable. 

It  seemed  as  if  months,  instead  of 
weeks,  had  pawed  since  the  hsd  come  to 
this  little  quiet  nook,  buried  from  sight 
and  sound  of  the  outer  world.  The  daya 
had  been  spent  among  books,  or  in  lam- 
hles  through  the  lonely  lanes  and  quiet 
meadows.  Her  only  comfort  had  been 
Keale's  letters,  and  they  were  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  long  aa  she  could  have 
desired. 

Till  to-night,  when  Adrian  Lylx'a  pre- 
sence had  broken  in  on  her  solitude,  she 
had  been  aa  lonely  and  ss  undisturbed 
as  the  Sleeping  Princess  of  immortal  fame. 
Eitch  morning,  when  eha  rose,  she  told 
heiaelf,  "  He  will  be  here  to-day  1 "  and 
each  evening,  aa  her  eyes  closed  in  slam- 
bers  that  were  too  light  and  too  dream- 
filled  for  rest,  she  would  murmur,  "  To- 
morrow ;  surely  he  will  come  to-morrow." 

She  knelt  there  now  for  long,  listening  ; 
half  in  terror  to  the  raging  storm,  jot 
loyally  seeing  in  it  both  fair  and  good 
excuse  for  that  deferred  presence  which, 
to  her,  tmbodied  all  that  was  loved  and 
valued  in  life. 

The  storm  at  last  bo^an  to  abate  ita 
violenca  The  rain  fell  in  slow,  plashing 
drops ;  the  wind  died  away  with  long,  low 
moans ;  the  thunder  no  longer  crashed  and 
rolled  through  the  black  vaults  above;  and 
the  lightning  only  played  fitfully  and 
irregularly  along  the  lu'ightening  line  that 
already  spoke  of  dawn. 

Gretchen  rose  to  her  feet  at  last ;  she 
fell  that  sleep  was  impossible.  She  went 
to  her  window  and  drew  up  the  blind,  and 
looked  oat  on  the  devastated  garden.    Aa 
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she  looked,  a  faint  pale  gleam  lit  up  the 
eastern  sky,  and  slowly  spread  itself  along 
the  heavy  banks  of  cload& 

Her  eyes  tamed  to  that  gleam,  joyful 
that  it  meant  another  dawn,  yet  heavy 
with  the  shadows  of  memory  such  as  day- 
light always  brought  her. 

She  remembered  that  sunrise  in  Venice 
— all  its  wonder  and  its  glory,  and  the 
rapture  of  that  other  presence  that  had 
watched  it  by  her  side. 

And  one  other  morning  she  thought  of 
now — ^when  they  had  passed  through 
Vienna  on  their  return  journey.  They 
were  to  leave  by  the  early  train,  and  she 
had  risen  at  six  o'clock  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  wonderful  city,  which  as  yet  was 
unknown  and  marvellous  as  a  chfld's  dream 
to  her  vivid  fancy. 

How  it  all  came  back :  the  sumptuous 
room ;  the  bare  polished  floor  over  which 
she  had  moved  with  rosy,  naked  feet !  She 
seemed  to  see  herself  creeping,  eager  and 
curious  as  a  child,  to  the  lace-enshrouded 
window  and  opening  it,  and  looking  out 
on  the  street  below  that  was  all  damp  and 
cool  from  the  passage  of  the  water-carts. 
She  could  recall  the  very  look  of  the  oppo- 
site houses,  with  their  jealously-closed 
shutters;  even  the  C9i&,  where  a  waiter  was 
lazUy  opening  doors  and  windows,  and 
yawning  vigorously  over  the  performance. 
A  doud  of  pigeons  were  fluttering  amidst 
eaves  and  nooks  formed  by  balconies  and 
arches.  It  seemed  to  her  she  heard  their 
soft  coos,  the  movement  of  their  rustling 
wings;  and  all  the  golden  light  and  glory  of 
the  day  swept  once  more  over  her  senses 
and  made  her  heart  thrill  at  the  remem- 
brance of  her  own  great  happiness. 

Then,  the  story  of  her  life  had  just 
begun.  Now,  it  had  gathered  pages  in- 
stead of  lines;  it  held  pictures,  scenes, 
incidents,  she  never  wearied  of  recalling. 

As  she  stood  by  the  open  window  the 
scents  of  the  jasmine  and  roses  touched 
her  senses  with  a  subtle  pain,  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  The  dark,  dreair 
eyes  grew  wistful;  a  little  shiver  shook 
her  slender  frame.  Then,  quite  suddenly, 
she  saw  the  light  spread  glowing  and 
glorious  over  all  the  dim  grey  sky.  She 
Heard  a  flutter  of  wings,  a  chirp  of  waking 
birds,  and  half-unconsciously  her  glance 
feU  earthwards,  and  in  its  wanderings 
rested  with  a  sudden  startled  wonder  on 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  huge  tree,  which  only 
the  night  before  had  towered  in  lofty 
grandeur  among  its  compeers. 
There  it  lay  now — ^broken,  bruised ;  its 


leaves  soddeiwd ;  its  bougha  cracked  and 
bare ;  a  melancholy  and  forlorn  thing^  in 
the  brightness  and  glory  of  the  awakaniDg 
day.  Pityingly  and  regretfully  the  gul's 
eyes  rested  on  it,  and  as  their  scmtuiy 
grew  more  intense  it  seemed  to  her  that 
something  else  lay  there  amidst  that 
entangling  mass  of  leaves  and  brokoi 
bouehs.  Involuntarily  she  leant  forwsrds, 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  now  vivid  glow 
of  sunlight,  painfully  conscious  of  a  ternble 
fear,  which  robbed  her  cheeks  of  colour  and 
filled  her  heart  with  an  intense  and  inex- 
plicable dread. 

A  moment  more  and  she  had  lett  tiie 
window,  and  thrust  her  feet  into  dippe«. 
and  flung  a  warm  and  heavy  cloak  orer  bet 
white  draperies. 

Then  swift  as  thought  she  flew  down  the 
stairs,  and  opened  the  door,  and  so  croassng 
with  a  lapwing's  speed  the  int^vemns 
space,  found  herself  leaning,  terrified  and 
helpless,  over  the  prostrate  Sgure  of  a  man. 

As  the  horror  slowly  passed  firom  bar 
eyes,  she  saw — who— it  was.  She  re- 
membered, with  piteous  and  bewUdeNd 
self-reproach,  the  erash  that  had  miBfllad 
with  the  thunder.  The  huge  tree  nad 
struck  him  as  his  hand  was  on  the  gale. 
She  saw  the  dreadful  gash  on  the  m- 
covered  head,  the  blood  that  lay  in  a  pod 
beneath  it. 

So  still,  so  grey,  looked  the  face  op- 
turned  there  with  closed  eyes,  in  the  l%hi 
and  glory  of  the  June  dawn,  that  slw 
fanci^  he  was  dead,  and  in  her  tenvr 
screamed  aloud  the  word,  and  rushed  b^A 
to  the  house  to  awake  the  slee(teg 
servants. 

The  gardener  was  the  first  irho  heard 
her  cry,  and  followed  her  with  all  speed  to 
the  spot  It  was  a  task  of  no  small  dill- 
culty  to  dear  away  the  heavy  boughs  and 
branches  from  round  and  about  that  Iralp- 
less  figure.  Then  she  tried  to  lift  it^  but 
in  vain. 

''He  be  powerful  heavy,"  he  sud, 
scratching  his  head  and  looking  hdplesdy 
at  Gretchen.  '*  Maybe  I'd  better  go  for 
help  1 " 

''Yes,  go,  got"  cried  the  girl  fran- 
tically, as  she  tried  to  stanch  the  torriUe 
wound,  and  looked  with  ever-growinc 
dread  at  the  pallid,  hueless  faca  "  And 
send  some  one  to  the  vilh^eforthedoetor. 
He  is  not  dead.  I  can  feel  his  heart  beat^ 
Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  make  haste." 

She  supported  the  head  against  her 
knees,  scarce  knowing  how  she  did  it  It 
was  so  terrible,  to  think  that  all  those 
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hoorahe  had  been  lying  here  so  cloae  io 
her,  bleeding  slowly  to  death,  and  she — 
oneonsdons  of  it  alll 

She  raised  one  hand,  but  it  dropped 
heayily  back,  yet  she  saw  the  pale  lips  sud- 
denly quiver,  and  the  eyes  unclose.  One 
fleeting  glance,  betraying  no  consciousness, 
giving  no  recognition,  and  again  Adrian 
Lyle  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

She  wetted  his  cold  brow  with  the  rain- 
water, she  chafed  his  hands  in  her  own 
fimall  trembling  palms,  but  he  gave  no  sign 
of  awaking. 

Never  luul  sound  of  human  steps  seemed 
80  welcome  to  the  girl  as  when  she  caught 
the  echo  of  old  Job's,  and  those  of  the 
hbourer  he  had  brought  with  him  from  a 
neighbouring  field.  Between  them  they 
manaeed  to  lift  the  unconscious  man,  and 
bore  him  into  the  cottage,  and  laid  him 
down  on  the  bed  which  Gretchen  had 
<»rdered  the  woman  to  prepare. 

She  made  old  Job  and  his  wife  remove 
the  wet  and  soaking  clothes,  and  wrap  Uie 
cold  and  pulseless  limbs  in  hot  blankets. 
She  herself  prepared  hot  wine,  and  tried 
to  pour  it  through  the  clenched  teeth ;  but 
it  was  useless. 

It  seemed  long,  long  hours  before  the 
village  doctor  came.  Fortunately  he  was  a 
dever  and  also  a  reticent  man.  He  asked 
but  few  questions ;  the  case  explained  itself. 
Ckmoussion  of  the  brain — ^in  all  probability  to 
be  followed  by  rheumatic  fever,  after  those 
long  hours  of  exposure  and  loss  of  blood. 

"  It  will  be  very  serious,"  he  said,  glanc- 
ing from  the  unconscious  man  to  Uie  lovely 
terr(»'-etricken  face  of  the  watcher.  "  I 
had  better  send  you  a  nursa" 

"  No— please  do  not,"  pleaded  Oretchen 
in  her  imperfect  English.  ''  I  am  strong 
and  young.  I  can  do  all  that  is  necessary, 
with  ibe  assistance  of  my  servant." 

"As  you  please,  madam,"  said  the 
doctor  gmfSiy.  **  Only,  when  matters  grow 
critical,  you  will  find  it  is  impossible.  Is 
the  gentleman  a  Mend  of  yoursl " 

"Yes,"  said  the  gbL  "At  least,  I  met 
him  abroad  some  months  ago  —  that 
UalL" 

The  doctor  looked  sharply  at  her.  There 
was  some  mystery,  he  knew,  about  the  lady 
at  The  Laurels.  He  saw  how  lovely  she 
was,  and  how  youog.  He  noted  the  circlet 
on  her  slender  finger,  and  thought  he  must 
be  a  strange  huslMind  who  would  care  to 
leave  so  youns  and  fair  a  wife  to  the 
solitude  which  he  knew  had  been  her  por- 
tion. 

"Perhaps,"   he  said  doubtfullv,  "vou 


had  better  communicate  with  the  gentle- 
man's friends.  Do  you  know  his^address  1 " 

"No,"  said  Gretchen.  "I  have  no  idea 
of  itw" 

"You  had  better  search  his  pockets 
then.  There  may  be  a  letter  or  card  in 
Uiem  to  give  the  mf  ormation.  At  present 
I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  will  return  again 
this  evening."  ■    ia 

He  went  away,  leaving  Gretchen  more 
helpless  and  miserable  than  she  had  ever 
felt, 

The  mystery  of  Adrian  Lyle's  presence 
herewas  inexplicable.  She  knew  that  noone 
save  Neale  could  give  her  his  address ;  and 
Mr.  Lyle  had  said  he  had  been  told  she 
had  sent  for  him — that  she  was  ill  almost 
to  death. 

The  search  in  his  pockets  produced  no- 
thing,, save  a  little  worn  pocket  Testament^ 
whidi  never  left  his  possession.  His  bag, 
which  old  Job  had  duK)overed  close  by  the 
gate,  contained  only  a  change  of  Unen. 
There  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  even,  to 
give  any  due  to  where  he  had  come  from, 
or  how  he  had  discovered  Gretchen's  re- 
treat 

As  the  hours  wore  on  he  became 
delirious,  and  the  girl  grew  really  alarmed. 

"I  must  write  to  Neale,"  she  thought^ 
"  and  tell  him  to  come  at  onca"  r^/KHomt  ^^ 

She  left  the  sick  room,  and  went  down- 
stairs and  into  the  little  parlour  that  was 
all  embowered  in  roses  and  bright  witii 
sunshine.  Yet  something  about  it  struck 
cold  and  chill  on  her  senses,  and  she  felt  a 
vague  terror  of  its  intense  londiness. 

She  sat  down  at  the  little  table,  and  drew 
paper  and  pens  slowly  before  her.  To 
write  to  Neale  was  always  a  labour  of  love. 
Why,  then,  Uiis  sudden  and  uusurmount- 
able  dread  f 

Hurriedly  she  b^^an  to  trace  the  first 
few  words.  English  seemed  easier  to  her 
to  write  than  to  speak.  She  had  penned 
but  some  half-dozen  lines,  when  the  sound 
of  a  step  without,  made  her  lift  her  head 
and  look  eagerly  out  of  the  window. 

It  was  the  postman  she  had  heard.  He 
was  close  to  her,  and  witii  a  sudden 
impulse  she  leant  out  of  the  window  and 
asked  for  the  lettera  He  handed  her  one. 
A  lovely  flush  of  colour  dyed  her  cheeks ; 
her  eyes  glowed  like  stars.  It  was  from 
him — ^her  love — her  idol  —  her  beloved. 
With  a  sudden  rush  of  pulses,  with  a 
heart  of  flame,  she  tore  the  cover  asundw 
and  seized  upon  the  words  with  devouring 
eyes. 

One  moment  —  two  —  three  — then  the 
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coloar  faded  to  deadly  white,  the  leaping 
poises  heat  with  heavy,  stony  throbs. 

'*  Gone  away ! "  the  pale  lips  murmured. 
''  Gone  away  I  .  •  •  Not  one  farewell  look, 
or  word,  or  kies.     Gone — away  1 " 

Her  eyes  in  all  their  agony  of  appeal 
met  only  those  cold  written  words ;  saw 
only  as  an  insult  to  her  passionate  love  the 
filmy  fclip  of  paper  enclosed.  Tben,  with 
one  exceeding  bitter  cry,  she  threw  hersel* 
face  downwards  on  the  floor,  the  letter 
cinshed  in  her  hand;  her  whole  frame 
racked  by  sobs  that  threatened  to  suffo- 
cate her  as  they  tore  her  breast  and  broke 
from  her  quivering  lips. 

He  had  gone  1  He  had  left  her !  That 
was  all  she  could  remember.  Not  a  thou- 
sand explanations  or  excuses  could  soften 
the  cruelty  of  those  words.  After  these 
lonely  weeks — these  long,  duU  days,  when 
her  every  thought  had  been  of  him,  he 
could  calmly  depart  for  some  far-off  land 
without  sparing  her  one  hour  to  say  fare- 
well All  her  watching,  her  prayers,  her 
longings,  seemed  flung  back  on  her  now 
as  things  useless  and  undesired.  She 
would  have  walked  barefoot  a  hundred 
miles  to  see  him,  to  look  once  more  on  the 
beloved  face,  to  touch  the  fond  lips  that  had 
sworn  such  eternal  love  to  hers ;  and  he — 
he  had  not  made  one  effort^  nor  attempted 
one  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  her  such 
consolation.  All  her  wealth  of  love,  her 
patience,  her  tenderness,  had  not  been 
powerful  enough  to  draw  him  to.  her  side, 
while  she 1 

Alas  1  for  the  wide,  wide  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  love  and  a  woman's.  What 
would  she  not  have  done,  suffered,  sacri- 
ficed, only  to  purchase  one  hour  of  his 
presence! 

After  a  time  the  first  passion  of  her  grief 
spent  itself.  She  rose  and  shook  back  her 
disordered  hair,  and  stumbled  with  blind, 
unsteady  step?,  back  to  the  table  where  her 
letter  lay.  She  looked  at  it  as  a  stranger 
might  hAve  looked.  It  seemed  as  if  long, 
long  years  had  passed  since,  glad  and  hope- 
ful, she  had  penned  those  lines.  No  need 
to  send  them — now. 

She  took  the  paper  and  tore  it  slowly 
into  shreda  The  halo  of  that  sham  hal- 
lucination with  which  she  had  crowned  a 
man's  selfish  passion  faded  with  each 
wasted  word. 

She  sickened  with  pain  as  she  did  it, 
remembering  the  hopes  that  were  ended, 
the  dreams  that  weie  dead.  As  the  last 
fragment  fluttered  to  her  feet  she  closed 
Uie  writingcaie  with  resolute  hand,  then 


moved  slowly  away.  At  the  door  she 
tumt^d  and  looked  back,  seeming  to  tee 
the  ghost  of  her  girlish  self,  qaiFering 
with  love,  and  life,  and  hope;  the  btrighu^t^ 
loveliest  thing  that  Uiat  old  parionr  had 
ever  seen. 

So  laggard  a  step,  so  wan  and  asd  a 
face,  had  never  belonged  to  that  OretebeD 
of  an  hour  aga  The  thought  of  that  old 
self  and  the  pity  she  felt  for  it^  and  the 
utter  impossibility  that  it  could  ever,  ever 
again  come  back  to  her,  shook  ber  once 
more  with  a  tempest  of  piteous  grief. 

'Oh — ^he  might  have  come,"  she  cried, 
and  the  tears  rushed  down  her  pale  eheeka. 
'*  He  would  have  come  had  he  loved  me 
as  I  love  him." 

The  tones  of  her  voice  had  lost  all  ibeir 
0oft,  rich  musia  It  was  as  if  ber  T«ry 
life  had  been  withdrawn  from  all  that 
nourished  and  supported  it  She  was  a 
woman  now,  a  woman  who  had  learnt  the 
meanings  of  suffering  at  one  atroka  A 
woman — alas  I  alas  1  the  pity  of  it — never 
more  to  be  a  girl  glad  and  gay  of  heart  for 
very  youth  and  delight  of  living  and  of 
love,  and  all  youth's  passionate  blind  &ilh 
in  what  was — loved  ! 

That  night  the  doctor  spoke  seriously  of 
his  patient's  condition  to  Gretdien.  His 
keen  eye  detected  that  some  soirow  or 
trouble  had  f  Alien  upon  the  girl's  young 
life,  and  he  could  not  but  ocmipasaonate 
her  present  situation. 

*'  My  husband  has  gone  abroad  to  jnin 
his  regiment,"  she  said,  and  said  it  coldly 
and  cilmly  as  one  who  had  be^i  used  to 
such  partings.  '*  But  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  be  for  him  to  wish  his  friend  removed 
from  here  if  his  condition  be  so  critioal  as 
you  say.  He  mu^t  remain  till  be  gets 
stronger.  I — and  my  old  servant  will 
do  our  best  for  him." 

*' As  you  please,  madam,"  said  tha  old 
man  gravely.  **  But  I  must  tell  yon  it  will 
be  a  long  casa" 

**That,"  she  said  with  a  little  odd 
gesture,  "  does  make  no  differenoa  It  will 
but  help  me  to  pass  the  time." 

CHAPTER  X. 
SOME  MORE  CAPRICES. 

<'A  TELEGRAM  from  Noalo,^  said  Sir 
Koy  at  breakfast,  the  morning  titer  Adrian 
LyWs  depaitura  '*Good  heavens — off 
directly  to  Madras — regiment  under  orders  1  "* 

He  threw  down  the  little  pink  paper,  and 
looked  at  his  daughter  in  constematioe. 
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Her  face  expressed  more  relief  than 
surprise. 

•*  It  is  sadden,"  she  said.  *'  Perhaps  you 
had  better  go  up  to  town  to  see  him?' 

"I  will,"  said  Sir  Boy,  who  seemed 
OTerwhelmed  at  the  news.  "Poor  boy, 
how  unfortanate ! 

'*  Oh  no,"  said  Alexis  coolly.  "  It  is  as 
well  he  should  undergo  the  'baptism  of 
fire.'  He  is  jast  one  of  those  happy-go- 
lacky  persons  who  never  come  to  grief.' 

But  Sir  Roy,  who  saw  danger  threaten- 
bg  his  pet  scheme,  was  by  no  means 
comfortable. 

"Won't  you  come  up,  tool"  he  urged, 
"  The  poor  boy  can't  get  away  to  see  us 
— we  ought  surely  to  go  to  him" 

"I  hate  parting  scenes,"  said  Alexis 
coldly.  "  I  should  be  expected  to  weep, 
and  you  know  I  never  do— in  public 
Perhaps  there  would  be  others  going  to  see 
the  troops  o£  Melodramatic  display, 
crying  women,  squalling  babies,  untuneful 
baiids,  noise,  turmoil,  emotion,  all  joined 
with  the  smell  of  tar  and  oil,  and  dirty 
ropes,  and  heaving  water — all  things  I 
detest,  No,  I  think  I  will  not  go.  You 
can  make  him  my  farewells.  We  are 
neither  of  us  impassioned  lovers,  as  you 
know." 

Sir  Boy  was  silent.  He  looked  and  felt 
disturbed,  but  he  knew  better  than  to 
waste  arguments  or  persuasions  on  his 
daughter.  Perhaps  if  he  acquiesced  with 
her,  she  would  go.  It  was  more  than 
probable. 

However,  Alexis  had  no  intention  of 
going.  She  ordered  and  arranged  every- 
thing for  her  father,  and  was  almost  affec- 
tionate to  him  in  her  fareweUs ;  but  she  in 
no  way  changed  her  first  decision,  and  Sir 
Boy  took  the  early  train  to  London  in 
solitary  glory. 

Having  seen  him  off,  Alexis  went  to  her 
room,  and  had  herself  dressed  fur  church  in 
an  exquisite  cos*nme  of  pale  grey. 

She  sent  Lady  Breresford  a  message  de- 
Biring  to  know  U  she  cared  to  accompany 
her,  and  was  conicious  of  a  feeling  of 
relief  when  the  received  an  answer  in  the 
negative. 

The  bells  had  just  ceased  iinging  as  she 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  many  eyes 
turned  towards  that  beautiful  figure 
sweeping  in  indolent  grace  up  the  aisle  to 
the  Abbey  pew.  Though  her  head  was 
bent  down  in  unaccustomed  humility,  yet 
Alexis  Kenyon  caught  the  flutter  of  white 
robes,  and  was  dimly  and  almost  angrily 
consciousof  an  answering  tremor  in  her  own 


heart  The  knowledge  of  anything;  so  un- 
usual and  so  uncalled-for,  roased  all  her  pride 
and  coldness,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  lift 
her  eyes  to  where  the  figures  of  the 
Bector  and  Curate  were  standing.  But 
when  a  strange  voice  fell  on  her  ear,  she 
could  not  help  one  quick  glance  at  the 
reading  desk.  The  Bector  was  in  his  ac- 
customed place,  but  a  stranger  stood  where 
Adrian  Lyle  was  wont  to  stand,  and  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  an  unverified 
expectation  crept  into  Alexis  Kenyon's 
heart  as  she  noted  the  fact 

It  was  swept  away  immediately  by  a 
tide  of  angry  shame.  Why  should  she 
care  who  conducted  the  service)  Why 
should  it  matter  to  her  if  that  grave  face, 
and  that  brow  of  power  and  thought,  were 
not  at  hand,  for  her  scornful  eyes  to 
criticise  % 

All  the  same,  the  service  seemed  to  her 
a  more  meaningless  form  even  than  usual 
The  Bector's  oily  voice  and  safely-grounded 
platitudes  irritated  her  nerves  to  an  almost 
unbearable  degree. 

Despite  these  facts,  however,  she  waited 
in  her  carriage  till  the  reverend  gentleman 
came  out  from  the  vestry,  unsurpUced  and 
stole-less,  his  ordinary,  comfortable-looking 
self,  and  graciously  invited  him  to  lunch 
at  the  Abbey. 

The  invitation  was  immediately  accepted, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  strange  Curate, 
who  had  been  hurriedly  telegraphed  for, 
would  have  to  take  his  cold  lamb  and 
claret  in  the  solitude  of  the  Bectory 
parlour,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bectory  housekeeper. 

Alexis  Kenyon  leant  haughtily  and 
negligently  back  on  her  luxurious  cushions, 
listening  to  the  old  man's  unctuous  talk, 
and  wondering  whether  he  would  see  fit 
to  mention  l^e  cause  of  Adrian  Lyle's 
absence. 

He  did  at  Isst,  in  the  form  of  a  complaint, 
and  as  a  disturbance  to  his  own  comfort 
and  convenience. 

Alexis  listened  with  her  coldest  air ;  but 
in  her  heart  she  wondered  from  whom  the 
mysterious  summons  had  come.  He  had 
told  her  once  that  he  had  no  relatives,  and 
very  few  friend&  Yet  something  very 
urgent  must  have  caused  him  to  risk 
offending  the  Bector,  and  neglectbg  his 
duties. 

The  growing  consciousness  that  his 
absence  disturbed  her,  that  the  cause  of 
it  had  even  been  the  reason  of  her  present 
boredom,  was  sufficient  reason  for  Alexia 
Kenvon  to  be  all  that  was  most  canricious. 
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languid,  and  disdainful  during  the  luncheon, 
and  indeed  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

She  tried  Lady  Breresford's  temper  so 
severely  that  that  usually  amiable  dowager 
retreated  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
solitude  of  her  own  pretty  boudoir.  The 
men  seemed  amused,  and  Fay  laughed  and 
put  it  down  to  the  effects  of  church-going ; 
but  Alexis  herself  knew  well  enough  the 
reason,  though  she  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

They  bad  tea  on  the  lawn  about  five 
o'clock,  after  which  the  Rector  took  a 
prosy  farewell,  and  was  driven  back  to  the 
comfortable   Rectory  and   the   neglected 

Curate. 

Alexis  went  within  and  wrote  two  letters : 
one  was  to  Neale,  bidding  him  a  cool,  and 
not  very  regretful  farewell ;  the  other,  to 
a  lady  in  London,  who  had  told  her  she 
was  in  want  of  a  governess. 

"I  have  heard  of  an  excellent  one," 
wrote  the  girl  "Well  educated,  refined, 
capable  in  every  way.  She  is  very  poor. 
I  will  be  her  reference  if  you^  will  take 
her  at  once,  as  I  know  she  is  in  very 
straitened  circumstancea  It  is  not  often 
I  ask  a  favour  of  anyone ;  but  I  do  ask 
this  of  you,  and  only  beg  you  to  keep  my 
name  secret  in  the  matter." 

The  letters  sealed  and  addressed,  she 
felt  more  at  ease.  She  did  not  know 
the  person  on  whose  behalf  she  had  inte- 
rested herself.  In  all  probability,  she  would 
never  even  see  her ;  but  all  Uie  same  she 
wished  to  help  her  to  the  independence 
she  sought,  just  because  no  one  would 
believe  she  had  ever  given  the  matter 
another  thought. 

"  He  said  I  had  made  quite  a  fine  art  of 
selfishness,''  she  told  herself,  standing 
there  by  her  window  in  the  bright  June 
sunset,  and  gazing  down  the  long  winding 
avenue.     *'  No  doubt  be  is  right." 

WUle  she  stood  there  the  bells  began  to 
ring  for  evening  service.  She  listened  to 
them  with  a  vague  impatience  and  restless- 
ness. How  was  it  that  she,  to  whom  all 
religion  had  been  indifferent,  all  forms  a 
weariness,  should  hear  those  bells  as  one 
who  hears  a  tale  of  pathos  and  regret; 
should  see  old  dreams  arise,  old  fancies 
dying,  all  things  of  youth,  and  hope,  and 
tenderness  come  back  in  mournful  resurrec- 
tion 1  How  was  it,  too,  that  as  their  cadence 
rose  and  fell  on  the  evening  air,  they 
brought  the  low,  rich  tones  of  a  remembered 
voice  to  her  ears — a  voice  that  had  dared 
to  tell  her  the  truth  of  herself,  her  follies, 
her  arrogance,  her  selfishness ;  yet  told  it 


in  such  guise  that  she  recognised  its  tcath 
with  more  of  shame  than  anger ;  that  she 
acknowledged  its  rebuke  with  more  of 
meekness  than  of  pride  t 

There  must  have  been  something  in 
Alexis  Kenyon's  nature  not  yet  altedy 
obscured  by  the  languor  and  indolence  « 
fashionable  life,  and  the  vaniUea  and 
adulation  of  the  world  she  had  mled 
— something  not  altogether  eo  oold,  so 
cruel,  so  purposeless  as  she  would  have  had 
men  bdieve — and  that  something  it  wis 
that  Adrian  Lyle's  words  had  stined  £rom 
its  long  and  indolent  repose^  and  brought 
face  to  face  with  her  once  affected  Incre- 
dulity, till  she  saw  horself  as  he  saw  li«r, 
and  felt  bitterly  ashamed  of  the  pictaza 

Slowly,  sweetly,  the  bells  rang  on,  over 
woods  and  meadows  golden  in  the  smir 
light ;  over  quiet  homes  and  pastoioi,  and 
sdi  the  sim]^,  homely  things  of  country 
life.  And  the  mistress  of  all  these  wide 
domains  stood  there  in  the  rosy  glow  of 
the  evening  light,  gazing  on  it  all  with 
eyes  too  weary  for  tears,  wiUi  a  heart  too 
bitter  for  peace ;  and  ever  and  always  be- 
fore her,  and  looking  back  to  her  own, 
there  rose  a  face  whose  grave  rebuke  stimg 
her  to  Uie  quick ;  whose  pity^  and  cm- 
tempt  showed  her  her  own  egotism  in  its 
true  light,  and  swept  over  her  with  the 
force  of  a  merited  reproach. 

<*  Why  diould  I  caret"  she  said  at  lui, 
breaking  that  long  spell  of  thought  with 
an  impatience  that  was  almost  angec  "  I 
never  have  cared  before.  Otben  liave 
blamed  me,  others  have  accused  me  of 
spoiling  their  lives,  and  it  never  gave  me 
a  disturbed  hour.  What  is  he  hot  one 
among  many ;  with  a  little  more  ioice  of 
character  perhaps — a  little  more  earnest- 
ness of  purpose — but  that  is  all  I  Why 
should  I  care  1    He  does  not" 

Despite  herself  she  felt  the  colour  spiing 
to  her  face  even  as  the  unuttered  thoagiift 
sprang  into  her  mind.  Therein  lay  the 
sting  of  her  Ufe's  first  humiliation.  One 
man  had  dared  to  resist  her,  had  dared  to 
speak  cold,  hard,  unvarnished  truth  to 
dainty  ears. 

To  her  temper,  so  imperious  and  a 
gant|  no  slight  could  have  been  greateac 
It  moved  her  to  surprise  at  herself  that 
she  could  think  of  Adrian  Lyle  without 
bitter  wrath  and  indignation;  that  the 
fact  of  his  absence  to-day  had  been  able  to 
disturb  her  serenity  and  haunt  her  woSr 
tuda 

Impetuously  she  turned  away  firom  tiiB 
window  at  last,  the  flush  still  warm  on  htf 
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cheek  that  had  come  with  the  humiliation 
of  that  thought — he  does  not  care ! 

Bat  woold  he  always  keep  that  serene 
isdifference  1  Others  had  tried  and  failed 
when  she  had  so  willed.  Why  should  this 
man  be  different  1  After  all,  he  was  but 
a  man^f  a  nobler  type,  certainly,  than 
most  she  had  met;  but  she  had  read  an 
ardent  and  imaginative  nature  in  the  flash 
and  fire  of  the  grand  grey  eyes;  had 
fathomed  the  power  of  strong  passions  held 
in  check  by  a  strong  nature,  even  under 
the  perfect  control  and  gentleness  of  that 
perfect  manner. 

For  a  moment  her  face  grew  warm ;  her 
eyes  flashed  like  steel 

"If  I  could  conquer  him,"  she  thought 
"  If  I— could  I " 

It  seemed  a  triumph  worthy  of  all  her 
efibrts,  stimulating  even  her  languid 
energies.  Would  it  be  possible  1  She 
looked  at  herself  and  thought  it  would. 
But  a  vague  sense  of  regret  and  impotence 
began  to  war  with  her  usual  self-confi- 
dence. 

There  was  something  base  and  cowardly 
in  her  resolva  She  was  not  free,  and  he, 
if  he  ever  cared,  would  not  b'ghtly  forgive 
or  extenuate  treachery. 

She  seemed  to  see  the  blaze  of  wrath  and 
scorn  that  would  fill  those  speaking  eyes ; 
she  seemed  to  see  her  petty  vanities  shrivel 
as  before  a  scorching  flame,  when  once  he 
should  read  her  purpose,  and  its  petty  end. 

And  yet  its  tempting  allured  and  drew 
her  on,  and  set  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
to  its  turbulent  flow.  To  be  loved  by 
him ;  to  hold  in  her  hands  the  misery  of 
that  grand  and  self-sufficient  nature  I  For 
it  would  be  only  misery  she  would  deal  him 
~a  cruel,  incessant  pain  that  should  force 
him  to  remember  her  even  against  his  will. 
The  surest  way  to  keep  a  man's  memory 
was  to  make  him  unhappy.  She  had 
proved  that  again  and  again,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  in  this  hour  that  no  triumph  would 
be  so  sweet  as  that  which  should  wring 
from  Adrian  Lyle's  lips  the  confession  that, 
despite  his  strength  and  his  reason,  he 
loved  the  woman  he  now  despised. 

The  task  would  not  be  easy,  but  therein 
Uy  its  chief  charm ;  something  that  would 
call  forth  her  energies,  her  seductions, 
her  thousand  sorceries. 

A  little  cruel  smile  crossed  her  lips ;  she 
caaght  its  reflection  in  the  glass  on  the 
opposite  wall.  "I  am  afraid  I  must  be 
really  wicked,"  she  thought,  as  she  looked 
back  at  that  reflection.  ''My  good  mo- 
ments are  only  vague  regrets  and  vaguer 


longings.  What  was  it  he  said  was  to 
make  me  difierenti  'A  great  sorrow.' 
But  a  great  sorrow  can  only  spring  from 
a  great  love ;  and  where  is  there  place  or 
room  for  that — in  a  nature  like  mine  I " 


TEA  TATTLR 


To  the  English  the  tea-table  is  typical  of 
home.  The  mere  mention  of  tea  conjures 
up  pictures  of  snug  interiors,  cosy  firesides, 
famiUar  faces,  and  cheery  chat.  Its  name 
is  suggestive  of  all  that  is  connected  with 
Eociability,  and  comfort^  and  ease.  More- 
over, it  is  a  luxurious  necessity — though 
that  may  sound  paradoxical — to  all  classes. 
The  charwoman,  the  washerwoman,  the 
humblest  cotter,  each  regards  a  cup  of  tea 
as  the  solace  of  a  laborious  life.  To  the 
middle  classes  *'  tea  "  is  the  meal  for  eeneral 
family  intercourse;  whilst  the  ranks  who 
form  Society  look  forward  to  five  o'clock — 
the  hour  dedicated  to  the  consumption  of 
this  simple  beverage — as  the  pleasantest 
and  freest  of  the  twenty-four. 

But  tea  needs  no  new  panegyric  It  has 
been  as  highly  eulogised  as  it  has  been 
severely  denounced.  Cofiee,  while  it  never 
has  been  and  is  never  likely  to  become  a 
national  beverage,  has  also  had  its  advocates 
and  its  opponents  both  before  and  since  it 
took  its  place  among  the  customary  items 
of  the  domestic  commissariat.  To  a  certain 
extent,  coffee  has  played  a  more  important 
pait  in  social  life  than  tea;  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  coffeehouses — the  gossip-shops 
of  our  forefathers — is  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  due  consideration. 

And  though  coffee  should  claim  priority 
of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  was  known  in  this 
country  some  years  earlier  than  tea,  it  is 
somehow  to  uie  latter  that  attention  is 
first  directed. 

Tea,  being  a  social  beverage,  the  stimu- 
lant of  fancy,  and  the  promoter  of  pleasant 
gossip,  suggests  lighter  thoughts  than  the 
mere  consideration  of  dietetic  qualities  or 
the  superiority  of  one  blend  to  another. 
In  the  fragrant  steam  of  a  cup  of  tea, 
visions  will  arise  of  Mistress  Pepys  in  new 
silken  gown,  of  gay  courtiers  and  painted 
ladies,  stiff-skirted  dames  of^  the  earlv 
Georgian  era,  and  our  short-waisted  grand- 
mothers, all  of  whom  did  their  best^  if  the 
poets  are  to  be  credited,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  a  certain  French  proverb  regarding 
absentees. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  an  essay  on  tea  published 
in  the  *^  Literary  Magazine,"  is  of  opinion 
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that  it  is  ansuited  to  the  lower  classes,  to 
whom,  in  its  earlier  days,  it  was  totally  un- 
kcown ;  it  haviDg  been, as  everybody  knows, 
essentially  a  luxury,  even  so  late  as  our 
gieat-grandmothers'  days,  when  ''company'' 
tea  was  a  goinea,  and  "family"  tea  not 
less  than  eight  shillings  a  pound.  The 
worthy  doctor  gives  1666  as  the  date  o! 
its  introduction,  it  being,  according  to  his 
account,  brought  by  £%rl  Oasory  and  Earl 
Arlington  from  Holland,  in  which  country 
their  ladies  learnt  to  brew  it  But  this  is 
incorrect  The  beverage  was  known  in 
London  as  early  as  1615,  when  it  is  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Wickham, 
who  calls  it  ''chaw." 

Pepys  chronicles  having  sent  for  a  cup 
of  tea  in  1660,  "a  China  drink,  whereof  I 
have  never  before  drunk;"  and  the  ad- 
vertisement column  of  the  "Mercurius 
Politicus"  for  September  30,  1658,  con- 
tains the  following  announcement :  "  That 
excellent,  and  by  all  physicians  highly  ap- 
proved China  drink,  called  by  the  Chineans 
'  tcha,'  by  other  nations  '  tay,'  alias  '  tee,' 
is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head  Coffee-house, 
in  Sweeting's  Bents,  by  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change, London."  The  founder  of  the 
house  issued  a  broadsheet,  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  praise  of  "  the 
best  of  herbs,  the  Muses'  friend." 

"The  quality  is  moderately  hot,"  he 
says,  "either  for  winter  or  summer.  .  .  . 
The  drink  is  declared  to  be  most  wholesome, 
preserving  in  perfect  health  until  extreme 
old  ase.  The  particular  virtues  are  these  : 
It  mdceth  the  body  active  and  lusty.  It 
helpeth  the  headache,  giddiness,  and 
heaviness  thereof.  It  removeth  the  ob- 
structions of  the  spleen.  It  is  very  good 
against  the  stone  and  gravel.  ...  It  is 
good  against  lippitude  distillations  and 
cleareth  the  sight  It  vanquisheth  heavy 
dreams,  laseth  the  brain,  and  strentheneth 
the  memory.  .  .  .  And  next  the  virtue 
and  excellence  of  the  leaf  and  drink  is 
evident  and  manifest  by  the  high  esteem 
and  use  of    it    (of  late  years)    by    the 

?hysicians  and  knowing  men  in  France, 
taly,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  in  England  it  bath  been  sold  in 
the  leaf  for  six  pounds,  and  sometimes  for 
ten  pounds  the  pound  weight;  and  in 
respect  of  its  former  scarceness  and  dear- 
ness,  it  hath  been  only  used  as  a  regalia 
in  high  treatments  and  entertainments,  and 
presents    made    thereof    to    princes    and 
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London  street,  and  it  had  then  become  to 
be  esteemed  so  highly  that  the  East  India 
Company  offered  two  pounds  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  King,  whose  Queen  greatly 
helped  to  make  "  tcha  "-drinking  fashion- 
able, and  gave  many  a  royal  testimonial  to 
the  dealers.  Beferring  to  some  blend  of 
the  fascinating  plant,  to  which  the  royal 
lady  had  been  pleased  to  give  the  "  puff 
preliminary,"  Waller  writes : 

The  beat  of  herbs  and  best  of  queens  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  shew 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  son  does  rise. 

Amongst   those   who  could   afford   to 
indulge  in  the   new  drink,   the  practice 
rapidly  grew  to  excess,  until  in  the  time  of 
Marie  The:  6  30,  we  find  the  Court  pfajaiciaa 
attributing  the  increase  of  new   diseases 
to  the  debility  of  constitution  induced  by 
constant  tea-drinking.      Li  167d,  ita  nae 
had  become  so  popular  among  the  wealthy 
that  it  was  freely  indulged  in  after  dinner, 
a  custom  much  deplored  in  some  qoaiters 
apparently,  as  Mr.   Henry  Saville,  in  a 
letter    to    Lis    Uncle    Coventry,    ipeaki 
disparagingly  of  some  friends  who  have 
fallen  into   "the  base  unworthy  Indian 
practice  "  of  quaffing  "  tcha  "  after  dining. 
This  custom  speedily  died  out,  however, 
more  potent  liquors  being  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  fine  old  English  gentleman. 
The  opponents  of  the  new  fashion  not  only 
attacked  it  on  the  ground  of  its  injorioiu 
properties,  but  railed  against  tea-drinking 
and  tea  parties  generally  as  the  promoters 
of  many  undesirable  practices,  carried  on 
under  the  seemingly  innocent  pretext  of 
mild  conviviality.    Scandal  certainly  aeema 
to  have  been  a  too  frequent  adjunct  iA  the 
Chinese  drink ;  but  it  is  open  to  discowba 
whether  the  fair  ladies  of  other  generatiooi 
would  not  have  made  any  assen^blage  an 
excuse  for  gossip.   Perhaps  the  sUmnlatiiig 
properties  assigned  to  tea  may  have  unduly 
excited  the   imagination,  and  thus  encou- 
raged a  certain  freedom  of  thought  and 
looseness  of  tongue ;  though  Dr.  Johnson, 
an  inveterate  tea-drinker,  whilst  acknow- 
ledging it  as  an  incentive  to  gossip,  denfas 
its  stimulating  effects.      ''Tea,"  he  aaya, 
'< neither  exhilarates  theheart  norstimnlaies 
the  palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertalnmeal 
merely  nominal,  a  pretence  for  assemblfiv 
to  prattle,  for   interrupting  business  or 
diversifying     idleness."       On    the    other 
hand,  the  couplet. 

Still,  as  their  ebbing  malice  it  supplier. 
Some  victim  falls,  some  reputation  diee, 

decidedly  favours  the  opinion  put  forth 
abova     Whatever  may  have  made  scandal 
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an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  tea,  it 
18  to  be  feared  that  a  great  many  ladies  of 
past  periods  gave  frequent  opportunities 
to  goMipmonge^ ;  but  ^hen  accurate 
information  failed,  the  imsgioation  un- 
fortunately supplied  the  required  flavour 
to  the  Pekoe  or  Congou  brewed  on  the 
occasion.  Toung  is  most  bitter  in  his 
denunciation  of  tea-drinking : 

Tea !  how  I  tremble  at  tby  fatal  stream  I 

As  Lethe  drendful  to  the  love  of  fame. 

What  devastations  on  thy  banks  are  seen ! 

What  shades  of  mighty  names  that  once  have  been  ! 

A  hecatomb  of  characters  supplies 

Tby  painted  altars'  daily  sacrifice 

Besides  being  denounced  on  hygienic 
and  moral  grounds,  it  was  also  thought 
baneful  from  an  economical  point  of  view ; 
and,  considering  the  cost  of  each  cup,  there 
was  some  reason  in  this  objection  to  its 
frequent  and  indiscrimioate  usa  The 
paterfamilias  of  the  Oarolean  or  Georgian 
peiiods  must  have  heard  with  much  more 
uneasiness  of  a  forthcoming  tea-party  than 
the  husband  of  to-day.  Tde  less  frivolous 
women  of  those  periods  exclaimed  against 
tea  quite  as  much  as  the  men,  and  in  a 
ladies'  paper,  "  The  Female  Spectator,"  it 
is  indignantly  stated  that  the  tea-table 
"costs  more  to  support  than  would 
maintain  two  children  at  nurse ;  it  is  utter 
destruction  of  all  economy,  the  bane  of 
good  housewifery,  and  the  source  of 
idleness." 

As  late  as  Southey's  time,  however,  a 
great  many  women  had  never  even  heard 
of  it,  for  the  poet  relates  a  story  of  a 
country  lady  to  whom  a  town  friend  had 
sent  a  pound  of  tea  as  a  handsome  present 
This  worthy  dame  forthwith  specially 
mvited  her  friends  to  taste  the  new  stuff, 
and  duly  served  up  to  them  the  boiled 
leaves  with  the  accompaniment  of  salt  and 
pepper!  It  is  further  recorded  that  tea 
did  not  speedily  become  popular  in  that 
village.  Those  who  did  indulge  in  it  were 
considered  wildly  extravagant  by  the 
opponents  of  all  new  fashions;  and,  in 
"The  World  "  of  1753,  it  is  deplored  that 
an  otherwise  model  country  Bector  is  not 
able  to  forbid  the  use  of  this  luxury  to  his 
town-bred  wife.  "However,"  it  proceeds 
to  say,  '*  they  seldom  offer  it  but  to  the 
best  company,  and  less  than  a  pound  will 
last  them  a  twelvemonth." 

Somewhat  earlier  than  this,  Dr.  Salmon, 
in  his  "  Family  Dictionary,"  strongly  re- 
commends *'thee"  as  an  excellent  and 
healthy  drink,  though  he  avers  that 
"  English  thee,  which  is  only  sloe-leaves, 
gathered  in  May  whilst  they  are  young," 


is  preferable  to  "Indian  thea"  To  come 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  spite  of  its  universal  use  in 
enormous  quantities,  the  prejudice  against 
tea  by  no  means  died  out.  Oobbett  ve- 
hemently abuses  it  in  his  *' Cottage 
Economy."  Tea,  accordbg  to  his  view, 
is  "  a  debaucher  of  youth  and  a  maker 
of  misery  for  old  age,"  and  fifteen  bushels 
of  malt  are  worth  "seven  hundred  and 
thirty  tea  messes  ; "  while  immoderate  tea- 
drinking  is  even  now  a  favourite  theme  for 
medical  writers ;  and  quite  recently  a  dis- 
tinguished cleric,  at  a  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  furtherance  of 
practical  cookery  in  elementary  schools, 
stated  that "  inordinate  tea-drinking  creates 
a  generation  of  nervous,  discontented 
people,  for  ever  complaining  of  the  existing 
order  of  the  universe,  scolding  their 
neighbours,  and  sighing  after  the  impos- 
sible." This  is  a  view  which  may  or  may 
not  be  accepted.  The  Australians  are 
certainly  not  good  examples  of  this  theory, 
for  they  are  energetic  folk,  good  citizens, 
peaceful  neighbours,  and  yet  tea  is  drunk 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  colony,  and 
even  the  bushmen  carry  a  supply  con- 
stantly with  them.  In  Russia,  it  is  also  a 
great  institution,  among  the  ujpper  classes 
especially,  who  make  the  brewing  of  tea  a 
study.  That  used  is  the  "  caravan  "  tea, 
brought  overland,  and,  consequently^  much 
dearer  and  better  than  our  importations 
It  is  brewed  in  the  native  **  samovar,"  an 
urn  kept  perpetually  hot  by  live  coals,  and 
is  druiuc,  not  with  milk  and  sugar,  as  in 
this  and  other  countries,  bui  with  a 
judicious  mixture  of  lemon,  which  adds  in 
a  considerable  degree  to  its  flavour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  tea- 
drinking — a  question  best  settled  by  the 
doctors,  if  they  could  agree  on  the  point — 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  its  consump- 
tion in  this  country  annually  increases ; 
and  though  there  be  those  who  virulently 
denounce  it  as  a  household  poison,  un- 
doubtedly the  majority  will  be  in  its 
favour,  and  a  complete  revolution  of  men 
and  manners  will  have  to  take  place  before 
the  social  and  cheering  cup  is  banished 
from  our  midst. 


BONES. 


What  becomes  of  the  bones  1  Every 
paterfamilias  will  at  once  reply,  "  into  the 
ash-pit,  or  to  the  rag  and  bone  man,"  and 
every  good  housekeeper  will  at  once  refer 
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you  to  the  peripatetic  tradefimaD.  Most  of 
us,  however,  never  think  at  all  about  the 
matter ;  the  bones  go  somewhere  or  other 
out  of  sight,  and  there  is  an  end  of  them. 

But  the  man  with  the  barrow  or  donkey 
cart  does  not  bay  or  exchange  them  for  the 
love  of  the  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  asserting 
that  he  bays  for  the  love  of  money ;  in  fact, 
to  sell  them  again,  and  make  something  by 
the  transaction.  Sooner  or  later,  it  is 
evident  that  he  will  want  to  get  rid  of  his 
collection,  and  the  question  is  then,  where 
is  his  market  %  The  answer  to  that  is  very 
simple;  he  takes  them  to  the  manure 
works.  Bones  are  manure,  theni  Yes, 
and  a  very  good  one,  either  just  as  they 
leave  the  house,  or  after  undergoing  a 
treatment  presently  to  be  described.  There 
are  few  manures  which  answer  better, 
especially  on  pasture  lands,  and  thousands 
of  tons  are  used  every  year  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  be  said  that  everybody  knows 
this.  A  ffood  many  people  do,  I  grant  it^  in 
a  general  way,  just  as  we  know  that  it 
will  be  hot  thU  summer,  without  knowing 
why.  But  a  very  great  many,  including 
not  a  few  farmers,  do  not  know  or  will  not 
believe  it,  and  will  shake  their  heads  in- 
credulously with  the  wide-awake  look 
which  we  all  know  to  mean,  "Tell  that  to 
the  marines."  To  these  I  can  only  repeat 
the  assertion  and  give  proofs,  practical 
and  scientific,  so  as  to  suit  both  classes 
of  inquirers.  One  thiag  at  any  rate  is 
certain;  bones  are  very  extensively  sold 
for  manure.  The  trade  is  a  large  one, 
giving  employment  to  thousands  of  hands, 
and  a  very  great  deal  of  capital.  And 
here  I  may  observe  that  it  is  not  a  trade 
to  be  entered  into  lightly;  farmers  are 
the  buyers,  they  are  not  rich  and  they 
take  long  credit ;  it  is  not  here  a  case  of 
the  nimble  ninepence,  but  rather  of  the 
slow  shilling,  not  to  say  half-crown. 

After  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  incredulity,  even  yet,  as  to 
the  villus  pf  bpue  as  a  manure.  For  the 
best  of  us  it  Is  a  knowledge  of  compara- 
tively recent  date;  one  of  the  numerous 
triumphs  of  this  century,  and  by  no  means 
the  least.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  in 
studying  the  literature  of  the  question,  and 
can  find  nothing  before  1828,  in  which  year 
the  Doncaster  Agriculturid  Society  resolved 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  evidently  of 
recent  origin,  and  to  that  end  printed  and 
sent  out  extensively  a  number  of  questions. 
Answers  were  received  in  great  numbers, 
and  were  submitted  to  the  Council,  who 


deliberated  long  over  them,  and  finally 
issued  a  Beport  in  the  form  of  a  pami^ilek 
in  1834.  From  this  it  appears  that  hcfom 
seem  to  have  been  used  on  an  average  cmly 
about  twenty  years ;  only  one  reply  gcNng 
back  beyond  forty  years.  Colonel  & 
Leger  was  the  first  known  to  nae  them  in 
1775 ;  another  experiment  was  made  in 
1794,  but  progress  was  very  slow,  from  ibe 
practice  of  laying  them  on  mibrokm  and 
m  veiy  large  quantities ;  and  it  was  not  tiD 
fifteen  years  ago  that  they  attracted  general 
attention.  Naturally,  the  question  would 
be  little  more  than  local  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  curious  to  see  why  it  should 
be  so,  and  how  merely  geographical^  con- 
siderations should  have  an  extraordinarj 
bearing  on  the  point  Now  we  know  that 
Doncaster  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and 
important  agricultural  district,  but  at  first 
sight  there  appears  no  particular  reason  why 
it  should  appear  in  the  van  of  promK, 
rather  than  Gloucester,  or  Shrewwmry, 
or  Hereford,  or  Durham,  or  Carliala  Yet 
there  must  be  some  sufficient  reason,  and 
here  it  is.  Doncaster  is  no  great  distanee 
from  Sheffield,  towards  which  eveiy  marine 
day  would  slowly  crawl  hundreds^  ai 
carts  laden  with  produce  to  be  deposited 
there,  and  thence  to  return,  not  erap^  erf 
course,  but  filled  with  everything  that 
might  be  wanted  on  the  farm,  the  cnief  <rf 
which  would  naturally  be  manure.  Now 
Sheffield  is  the  headquarters  of  the cotleiy 
trade,  which  annually  uses  upanenomaous 
weight  of  bone  for  handles,  the  sawingt, 
clippings,  and  refuse  of  which  woold  be  ev€^ 
accumulating,  be  a  great  deal  of  nuisance, 
get  thrown  on  the  rubbish-hei^  and  be 
carted  away  with  the  rest.  Sadi  was  the 
actual  state  of  affairs ;  the  cutlers  were  cmly 
too  glad  to  give  it  for  the  trouble  of  Mat- 
ing. This  went  on  for  an  indefinite  period^ 
till  some  farmer,  more  wide-awake  or  mote 
lucky  than  the  rest,  noticed  that  where  the 
bone  was  laid,  better  crops  were  the  result; 
be  would  talk  it  over  with  his  neighboma 
most  of  whom  would  laugh  at  him ;  an  odd 
one  or  two  would,  however,  try  for  tliem- 
selves,  would  find  his  conclusions  confirmed, 
and  act  upon  them  for  the  future.  -In 
course  of  time — nobody  knows  how  long  ft 
took — these  farmers  would  take  all  they 
could  get  for  nothing,  and  then  begin  to  aA 
specially  for  it.  Thereupon  the  catlen 
would  begin  to  smell  a  rat,  and  ask  fis 
payment,  which  they  would  get,  and  then 
in  course  of  time,  bone  would  get  lo 
be  an  attide  known  to  be  wanted,  and  ccm- 
sequently  to  have  a  certain  commercial 
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▼ftlne.  This  explains,  Uien,  how  it  is  that 
the  maniirid  valiie  of  bone  was  first 
acknowledged  in  Yorkshire,  whilst  un- 
known elsewhera  It  need  not  surprise 
anyone  that  the  question  of  value  as 
manure  would  be  hotly  contested,  and 
that  seeptios  would  be  many.  At  tihat 
time,  farmers  were  much  more  oonsenratiye 
than  now,  and  much  less  educated ;  news- 
papers and  maeazines  devoted  to  their 
mterests  were  hardly  known  and  little 
read;  information  travelled  very  slowly, 
and  the  farmer's  horizon  extended  no 
farther  dian  his  market  town ;  and  **  what 
was  good  enough  for  my  faUier  is  good 
enough  for  me,"  was  then  the  regular  com- 
monplace in  the  mouth  of  the  agriculturist 
There  would  be  many — a  large  majority, 
in  fact — ^who  would  consider  spending 
monejr  on  bones  to  be  tantamount  to 
throwing  it  into  the  ditch. 

Sut  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lamp,  and  there  were,  it  is  phdn,  a  fair 
number  of  fimners  who  were  disposed  to 
trj  new-fimgled  things.  The  Report  of 
ihe  Doncaster  Agricultural  Society  con- 
firms on  the  whole  the  favourable  opinions 
which  had  found  more  or  less  expression 
amoi^st  intelligent  agriculturists*  Bones 
had  proved  to  be  of  considerable  value  on 
dry  sands,  limestone,  chalk,  light  loams, 
and  peat;  on  grass,  arable  lands  for  fallow, 
for  turnips,  or  any  subsequent  crop.  As  an 
appendix  are  added  some  '*  Practical  Be- 
marks  on  Bones  as  Manure,  from  1827  to 
1 832/'  by  the  factor  to  Sir  Evan  M.  Murray 
MacQregor,  from  which  it  appears  that 
bones  did  not  get  into  Perthshire  till  1827, 
and  were  then  laughed  at  till  the  crop  ap- 
peared, when  forty-five  tons  were  ordered 
by  farmers  for  the  turnips  of  1828. 

l%e  Doncaster  Beport  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  agricultural  world,  as  the 
first  authoritative  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  produced,  in  1836,  a  pamphlet 
on  the  ''Use  of  Crushed  Bones  as 
Manure,"  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  who, 
writmg  from  Great  Totham,  Essex,  as- 
serts that  they  are  better  than  the  best 
stable  manure,  that  the  consumption  has 
steadily  increased,  and  would  be  greater, 
bat  for  the  fact  that  farmers  as  a  class 
woold  not  believe  them  to  be  manure. 

Writing  after  this  long  interval  of  time, 
and  still  every  now  and  then  meetioe  with 
people  who  are  yet  of  the  same  mind,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  realise  that  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  would  have  to  be  overcome  before 
this  new-faneled  article  could  take  the 
olaoe  to  which  it  is  iustlv  entitled.  A  niece 


of  bone  lying  on  a  field  does  indeed  look  a 
most  unpromising  object  in  the  way  of 
manure ;  about  as  vslaable,  in  fact,  as  a 

Eiece  of  wood.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  not 
een  altered  for  years.  It  does  not  crumble 
when  we  pick  it  up,  but  seems  pmiectly 
solid,  just  as  we  have  always  known  it. 
We  all  know  farm-yard  manure  and  liquid 
manure,  and  have  seen  guano  and  powaery 
manures  spread  on  land,  and  we  think  we 
can  see  that  they  may  and  will  be  of  use 
to  Uie  future  crop ;  but  the  idea  of  pieces 
of  bone  dofaig  good  does  not  commend 
itself  at  first  to  our  intelligence.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  hard  sub- 
stance like  this  should  possess  valuable 
characteristics.  We  can  only  take  in  the 
assurance  on  trust,  that,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  so  much  per  acre,  the  crop  was 
very  superior  to  what  had  been  produced 
before,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  way  in 
which  knowledge  got  spread. 

Nowadays,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  matter.  Any  chemist  can  tell 
you  why  bones  are  a  good  and  lasting 
manure.  But,  though  a  knowledge  of  this 
science  is  widely  spread,  yet  even  now  farm- 
ers, as  a  rule,  do  not  go  in  for  science ;  and, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  was  utterly  unknown  to  them.  In  fact,  the 
whole  fiubject  was  practically  unknown  to 
the  world  till  Uie  famous  liebiff,  about 
1840, devoted  his  attention  to  theOhenustry 
of  Agriculture.  Since  that  date  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  no  one  can  take 
up  a  paper  devoted  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, without  being  at  once  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  farming,  in  the  highest  cense  of 
the  term,  is  a  profoundly  scientific  business. 

The  value  of  bones  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  contain  a  very  large  proportion 
of  an  element  which  is  found  more  or  less 
in  all  crops,  and  especially  in  the  seeds  of 
the  cereals — this  is  phosphorus,  combined 
with  oxygen  and  lime  to  form  phosphate 
of  lime.  This  latter  compound,  then, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  bone  or  of  natural 
rock,  is  the  source  of  phosphorus,  which 
is.  perhapp,  better  known  to  us  as  the  sub- 
s&nce  of  which  the  principal  and  practi- 
cally the  only  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  It  is  that  peculiar  article  which 
anybody  who  has  attended  lectures  on 
chemifitry  must  have  seen — a  dirty  yellow- 
ish-brownish looking  substance,  which  has 
always  to  be  kept  in  water,  and  is  only  to 
be  handled,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  with 
wet  fingers.  With  this  article  we  ^have 
nothing  to  do  directly ;  our  interest  lies  in 
its  compound — phosphate  of  lime. 
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This  cDmponnd  is  widely  dlstribated. 
It  fonns  a  small  percentage  of  all  fertile 
soils,  and  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  tmstratified  rocks,  which  came  into 
being  nobody  knows  when.  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson  will  say  some  twenty  million 
years  ago,  Mr.  Orookes  wants  some 
millions  of  millions ;  but  both  agree  that 
it  is  a  long  time  aga  We  will  skip  this 
period,  and  merely  obsenre  that  this  rock, 
in  the  coarse  of  ages,  cmmbled  down  and 
formed  a  portion  of  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  soil.  Plants  grew,  and  took  it  np 
chiefly  in  the  seeds;  these  seeds  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  food  of  animals,  inclad- 
iog  man.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  thns 
absorbed  into  the  system,  part  is  retained 
and  stored  np  in  the  shape  of  bone,  part  is 
continually  passing  away  in  the  excrements, 
and  thus  the  round  goes  on  for  ever  and 
ever.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  then,  voided 
by  our  cattle,  we  know  is  returned  to  the 
soil  in  the  shape  of  farm-yard  manure,  and 
it  is  only  carrying  the  principle  a  little 
further  to  return  the  same  constituent  in  a 
much  more  concentrated  form  in  the  shape 
of  bones. 

Bones,  in  fact,  contain  some  sixty  per 
cent  of  phosphates,  the  rest  being  made  up 
of  nitrogenous  matters  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water.  The  nitrogenous  matter 
is  of  itself  a  valuable  manure,  and  on  that 
account^  raw  bone,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  animal,  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
land.  It  lasts  longer,  as  the  saying  is, 
which,  translated  scientifically,  means  that 
it  decomposes  more  slowly,  the  nitrogenous 
substances  preventing  mechanically  the 
influence  of  the  air  and  the  acids  always 
present  in  the  soil  It  is  a  well-known 
saying  that  raw  bones  are  a  landlord's,  and 
boiled  bones  a  tenant's,  manure ;  and  it  is 
commonly  understood  that  while  the  latter 
are  good  for  four  years,  the  former  will 
last  eight  years.  Aiid  this  brings  us  back 
to  our  original  theme,  '*  What  becomes  of 
the  bones  1 "  We  have  ahready  seen  that 
they  find  their  way  to  the  manure  works, 
and  we  can  now  follow  them  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  fielda 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  bone-collector 
has  finished  his  daily  round,  and  has 
got  enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  get  rid  of  it  He  goes  to  the 
manure  works,  and  finds  half-a-dozen 
others  like-minded  with  himself  to  convert 
their  stock  into  cash.  When  his  turn  comes, 
his  lot  is  turned  over  and  inspected  very 
thoroughly,  for  somehow  or  other,  bones 
collected  from  house  to  house   seem  to 


have  a  great  attraction  for  pieces  of  old 
iron,  old  bricks,  paving-stones,  and  other 
unconsidered  trifles,  wmch  are  very  heayj, 
and  yet  perfectly  valueless  to  the  maniUDa 
maker.  Having  passed  this  ordeal,  the 
lot  is  weighed  and  promptly  paid  for  in 
the  usual  way,  for,  as  may  be  imagiiied,  in 
this  trade  there  is  no  question  of  motithly 
accounts ;  no,  the  terms  are  strictly  *'  caah 
on  delivery." 

But  while  this  has  been  going  on,  there 
come  up  three  or  four  carts  full  to  over- 
flowing with  raw  bones  from  the  batdiers, 
all  the  heads  of  oxen  being  symmeiricaUy 
packed  on  tiie  top,  teeth  upwtfds,  a  ghastly 
sight  to  the  uninitiated,  but  nothing  when 
you  are  used  to  it ;  in  hci^  if  we  want 
never  to  see  an]/thing  but  what  Im  oiee, 
one's  movements  would  be  very  much 
circumscribed.  Tet  even  here,  thia  tiik> 
pleasbg  raw  material  shows  us  that  a  love 
of  the  beautiful,  an  sssthetic  feeling,  is  not 
extinguished,  but  still  exists  in  the  boaom 
of  the  prosaic  butcher,  or  why  this  atodied 
attention  to  external  appearance  in  the 
commonplace  packing  in  a  cartt 

Another  cart  will  have  two  ox  three 
still  more  ghastiv  objects  projecttog  above 
the  sides,  namely,  the  carcases  of  dead 
horses,  which  are  brought  here  from  the 
horse  slaughterer's.  We  all  know  dimly 
that  there  is  a  trade  so-called,  but  few 
people  are  aware  what  becomes  of  a  bone 
when  it  has  been  sent  to  the  knaekei'a. 
The  flesh  is  cut  off,  boiled,  converted  thus 
into  cat's-meat,  and  sent  to  London,  that 
enormous  market  for  all  sorts  of  qoeer 
things.  If  people  only  knew  the  extent 
of  this  cat's-meat  trade,  they  would  be 
astonished.  As  to  the  bones,  we  see  wh«te 
they  find  their  way  to. 

Suppose  all  the  barrows,  donkey  and 
horse  carts  emptied  of  their  oontonta, 
we  can  now  follow  the  bones  leianiely. 
They  are  all  taken  and  thrown  on  the 
heap,  already  large,  lying  alongside  the 
bone-milL  This  is  simply  two  rollexa 
with  sharp  steel  teeth  revolving  slowly  by 
steam  power,  and  fed  by  an  endless 
band  travelling  in  an  inclined  plane  to- 
wards them.  On  this  the  smalL  bones 
are  thrown  with  a  spade,  the  bigger  ones 
by  hand — shanks,  thighs,  heads,  ribs — «&d 
everything  finds  its  way  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  rolierii,  and  there,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  something  has  to  give  way, 
and  needless  to  say  in  this  case  it  ia  not 
the  steel  teeth.  The  bones  thus  rooghly 
broken  fall  down  into  a  wheelbarrow 
placed  beneath,  which  when  full  is  at  once 
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wheeled  up  a  plank  to  the  top  of  the 
boiliog-paD,  into  which  it  is  emptied  and 
brought  back  again  to  the  mill,  and  so  on 
till  the  pan  is  filled.  Now  let  ob  eee  what 
is  going  to  be  done  to  the  bones. 

What  does  the  careful  hoasewife  do  with 
the  bones,  let  as  say  with  the  remains  of 
the  piece  of  ribs  which  was  fioishod  to-day  t 
She  breaks  them  ap,  pats  them  in  a  pan 
with  water  and  heats  it ;  very  soon  some 
fat  oomes  ont,  which  is  skimmed  off ;  the 
pan  is  restored  to  the  fire,  and  then  the 
goodness,  as  it  is  called,  comes  oat,  and 
this,  flaTOored  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  sonres 
as  soap,  or  as  a  foandation  for  soap.  This 
is  exactly  the  process  porsaed  in  the  bone 
works;  only,  instead  of  the  ordinary  kitchen 
pan,  the  boiling  vessel  is  of  enormoat 
size,  holding  up  to  as  mach  as  ten  tons, 
and,  instead  of  the  fire,  the  heat  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  highpressare  steam. 
Under  the  inflaence  of  this  powerful  agent, 
the  fat  soon  appears ;  is  run  off  by  well- 
known  appliances ;  and  becomes  a  merchant- 
able article  known  as  bone  grease,  bone 
fat,  or  bone  tallow,  and  is  used  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  tallow  is  devoted :  soap- 
making,  candle-making,  or  lubricating 
machinery.  The  steam  is  still  kept  on, 
and  in  Uie  coarse  of  time  the  gelatine 
makes  its  appearance — the  goodness,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  home  circle.  At  the  proper 
moment^  dictated  by  appearance,  this  is 
run  off  into  large  iron  tanks;  a  black, 
thick,  viscoas,  strong-smelling  substance, 
which  is  now  known  as  glue  size,  or  soft 
glue,  and  which,  at  various  strengths  or 
densities,  is  largely  used  by  dyers,  finishers, 
and  calico  printers  in  the  preparation  of 
textile  fabrics,  such  as  cotton  prints,  mole- 
skins, cords,  fustians,  velveteens,  and  so  oa 
Boiled  down  still  further  to  expel  more 
water,  and  then  sliced  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  hung  on  string  in  a  current  of  dry  air, 
we  arrive  at  the  well-known  ^*  hard  glue," 
which  everybody  knows,  and  which,  by-the- 
bye,  is  the  only  glue  known  to  the  world  at 
large  outside  the  special  trades  which  use 
the  '*  soft "  article. 

Now  what  remains  in  the  pan  ?  Nothing 
but  bone,  pure  unadulterated  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  a  small  percentage  of  the 
phosphates  of  potash  and  magnesia. 
Nothing  farther  is  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
every tMng  has  been  utiUsed  ;  it  only  needs 
to  be  farther  crushed,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  market,  into  half-inch  or 
quarter-inch  bones,  or  still  further,  into 
what  is  known  as  bone  meal,  and  then  it  is 
readvtn  be  carried  on  to  the  field,  to  underfiTO 


the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  day  and 
night,  and  to  come  under  all  those  influ- 
ences which  are  briefly  comprehended  in 
the  term  ''weathering."  Under  these 
circumstances  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
carried  into  the  soil,  is  taken  up  by  the 
crop,  which  in  time  finds  its  way  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Bones,  we  may  as  well  say,  enter  also 
more  or  less  into  Uie  composition  of  many 
artificial  manures,  which  are  specially 
adapted  for  certain  crops,  and  which  are 
made  by  the  trade  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience  and  science.  One  has 
only  to  look  over  the  advertising  columns 
of  an  agricultural  paper,  to  find  that  the 
farmer  can  be  supplied  with  special  manures 
for  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes,  and,  in 
fact,  any  crop  known  in  England.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  for  foreign  crops, 
of  which  we  need  only  mention  sugar-beet, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  for  whose 
nourishment  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  are  annualiy  shipped  from 
British  porta 

The  business  of  the  British  Kingdom 
being,  generally  speaking,  to  receive  raw 
material  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
work  it  up  into  a  merchantable  article,  and 
then  to  return  it  to  its  place  of  origin,  it 
need  surprise  no  one  to  find  that  bones  are 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  a 
matter  of  fact»  our  imports  for  1885 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  sixty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
tons,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-one  pounda  Tbis  is  exclusive  of 
bones  applicable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, such  as  buttons,  knife-handles,  etc., 
of  which  the  weight  for  1885  was  nine 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons, 
valued  at  seventy-nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds. 

CHRONICLES  OP  SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ORKNEY,   SHETLAND,   AND  THE  ISLES. 

In  most  maps  of  the  British  Idles  the 
Shetlands  occupy  a  corner  to  themselves, 
as  if  they  were  just  tacked  on  to  the 
Orkneys,  but  otherwise  placed  for  con- 
venience of  reference;  and  perhaps  this 
custom  of  the  map-makers  is  a  cause  why 
people  fail  to  realise  how  far  distant  the 
islands  are  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Scottish  mainland.    A  hundiMl  ibUm  W 
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80  of  Btormy  seas  diyide  the  extreme 
northern  pomt  of  Scotland  from  the  im- 
portant archipelago  which  seems  to  bring 
the  British  Isles  within  speaking  distance 
of  the  Arctic  Cirde.  ]^ot  that  the  Shet- 
lands  are  distingnished  by  Arctic  severity 
of  climate.  The  winters  are  generally  mOd 
and  soft ;  snow  rarely  lingers  on  the  hills ; 
although  when  the  Frost  King  once  obtains 
the  mastery  over  the  softening  inflaenee  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  he  does  not  fail  to  show 
by  his  grip  that  he  feels  that  here  is  a 
realm  that  should  be  his  own,  according  to 
parallels  of  latitada 

Some  ninety  islands  and  islets  stud  the 
ocean  in  this  archipelago,  but  of  these 
only  twenty-five  are  inhabited.  There  are 
desert  islands  by  the  score,  and  yet  not 
desert  in  the  sense  of  barrenness,  for  they 
are,  many  of  them,  oreen  with  rich,  sacoolent 
herbage,  and  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  which  are  tended  by  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  of  the  ocean;  amphibious  beings 
who  are  as  much  at  home  in  a  stormy 
tideway  as  upon  the  quiet  moorland  pas- 
tures of  the  mainland  of  Heth. 

Heth,  or  Zet,  or  Shetland,  bears  in  its 
name  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  its  peopla 
It  is  as  much  Norway  as  Scotland,  and  if 
it  were  ever  Pict-land,  as  tradition  indi- 
cates, the  traces  of  its  earlier  inhabitants 
in  the  names  and  manners  of  the  islands 
are  few  and  far  between.  Something  of 
an  earlier  civilisation,  of  a  more  primitive 
Christianity,  is  indeed  revealed  in  the 
names  of  sundry  islands,  the  Papa-Stour 
and  others,  which  suggest  the  former 
influence  of  the  Celtic  Church,  whose 
Papse  or  abbots  once  probably  ruled  the 
isles  with  mild  and  paternal  sway.  Then 
came  the  fierce  Northmen,  wiA  their 
simple  and  homely  forms  of  rule  and 
government,  and  the  rude  rites  of  the 
worship  of  Odin,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  religion  and  civilisation  of  the  Plots. 
Still  the  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Church 
found  their  way  amongtheheathen,and  there 
are  tracesof  the  influenceof  thefathersof  the 
Oolumban  Church  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century.  But  the  islanders  dung  strongly 
to  their  old  faith,  and  they  owed  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  rather  to  their 
attachment  to  their  chiefs,  whom  they 
determined  to  follow  even  through  such 
unknown  and  dangerous  paths,  than  to  any 
spiritual  enlightenment. 

The  flood  of  Northern  invasion  passed 
from  Shetland  to  the  Orkneys,  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and 
spread  itself  over  the  Hebrides  and  Western 


Isles.  Always  it  was  strictly  limited  by 
the  hills.  Where  the  NorUiman'sahipBcoald 
float,  there  he  was  lord  and  master.  But 
the  gloomy  passes  of  the  mountains  in- 
spired him  with  awe  and  aversion,  nor 
had  the  simple  pastoral  life  and  hard  five 
of  the  hills  any  charm  for  him.  Now,  aa 
the  Gael  has  no  real  love  for  the  tea,  ntx 
for  the  life  of  fisherman  and  sailiMr,  the  two 
races  managed  to  exist  together,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  pretty  weU  amalgi^ 
mated,  that  iaas  far  as  the  Weatem  lake  are 
concerned,  and  Uie  new-comers  gradually 
became  even  more  Gaelic  than  the  Gaela 
themselves.  This  transformation  did  not^ 
however,  take  place  in  the  Shetlands  kx 
Orkneys,  which  had  been  pretty  well 
deared  of  Uieir  Celtic  populi^n  m  the 
first  outburst  of  the  Scandinavian  flood. 

Thus  Shetland  has  everywhere  traces  of 
the  Northern  origin  of  its  people^  lis 
lands  are  measured,  not  by  acres,  rods,  and 
polep,  but  by  the  merk,  an  area  of  indefi- 
nite extent,  larger  or  smaller  it  aeema, 
according  to  the  original  quality  of  the 
land,  but  roughly  cUssified  as  sixpenny, 
ninepenny,  and  twelvepenny  land.  The 
headman  of  the  district  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Foud,  and  his  jurisdiction 
was  called  the  Foudrie.  The  cldef  seat  of 
the  Foud  was  in  Tingwall,  and  upon  a 
small  holm  in  the  loch  of  Tingwall  the 
assize  for  the  islands  was  held.  Not  far 
distant  was  the  Tarpeian  Bock,  from  whidi 
criminals  were  hurled  by  the  ready  hands 
of  the  community  at  large.  But  wken 
Shetland  came  under  the  dominion  of  Um 
Scottish  Kings,  the  Court  and  seat  of  ]u»- 
diction  were  removed  to  Scalloway,  wheE% 
Patrick,  Earl  Stewart,  built  a  strong  castle^ 
AD.  1600,  the  great  Tower  of  Scalloway, 
now  a  shapeless  ruin. 

At  Scalloway  nearly  all  the  gentry  of  tbe 
island  had  their  town  houses,  and  met  eadi 
year  in  an  informal  kind  o^  Parliament^ 
the  '*  Thing "  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction. 
This  Court  or  Parliament^  which  was  at 
once  judicial  and  legislative,  was  anci^&tly 
composed  of  the  uaallers  or  landowners, 
all  lands  having  formeriy  been  held  by  free 
or  udal  tenure.  But  in  1470  Shetland 
was  pledged  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  and  an 
era  began  known  in  the  annals  of  the  iaiea 
as  the  oppression  of  the  Lords.  Shetland 
was  granted  to  Lord  Bobert  Stuart,  tlie 
natural  son  of  James  the  Fifth,  and  hia 
descendant  James.  The  buUder  of  tko 
Tower  of  Scalloway  made  himself  ao 
hateful  by  his  cruelties  and  oppression, 
that  his  execution,  in  the  year  1614,  lor 
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alleged   high    treason,  was   bailed   with 
imiyenal  joy. 

The  Shetiaoders  have  always  been  dis- 
tingoished  for  their  strong  attachment  to 
their  andent  religions  obseryancesi  They 
clnng  to  the  worslup  of  Odin,  and  ate  horse- 
flesh inhis  honour  long  after  the  islands  were 
nominaly  Ghristianued.  The  King  of 
Norway,  after  his  £ftther's  defeat  and  death 
at  Stamford  Bridge,  remained  five  years  in 
Shetland,  and  zetuonsly  labomred  to  put  its 
eeelesiastJcal  affairs  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. In  conjunction  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Isles,  he  established  nine  or  more 
bishoprics,  the  holders  of  which  had  no 
more  eztensiTe  jurisdiction  than  thejpresent. 
parish  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
The  Isles  were  then  richer,  perhaps,  in 
flocks  and  herds  than  at  present,  for  the 
sole  right  of  trading  with  the  isles,  which 
the  £jng  assigned  to  the  merchants  of 
Beigen,  was  then  deemed  a  valuable  pri- 
vilege, while  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen 
alone,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  authorised 
to  import  three  hundred  and  sixty 
hundredweight  of  wool  from  the  isle^ 

As  well  as  in  wool,  the  islanders  were  very 
rich  in  butter  and  oil,  which  formed  Uie 
oirculatinff  medium  in  which  they  paid 
scatt  and  watUes,  the  original  taxes  of 
the  island.  Feus,  too,  were,  at  a  later 
period,  paid  in  butter,  and  landmails  or 
rents  were  paid  in  woodmail,  which  was  a 
certain  quantity  of  doth,  for  the  weaving 
of  which  the  islanders  had  long  been 
fiunous.  In  these  transactions  the  iuanders 
employed  their  own  weights  and  measures. 
The  merk  was  used  instead  of  the  pound, 
and  was  equivalent  to  a  jpound  and  a 
quarter  or  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  twenty- 
four  merks  made  one  lispund,  which  was 
the  general  unit  for  commerdal  transac- 
tions. The  weighing-machine  of  the  island 
was  a  primitive  steelyard ;  in  this  case  a 
wooden  beam,  thick  at  one  end  and 
taperine  to  the  other,  and  supported  by  a 
eord  ciJled  the  snarl,  the  weight  in  merks 
and  lispunds  being  marked  with  pegs  along 

the  beam. 

The  harvest  of  the  sea,  too,  was  ever 
boonteous;  the  neighbouring  waters  abound 
in  fish,  and  the  Shetlanders  have  always 
been  bold  and  hardy  fishermen.  Lands 
were  often  held  by  a  fishing  tenure,  and 
the  customs  and  epochs  of  the  fishing 
season  were  modified  by  the  demands  of 
the  labour  of  the  fields  During  the 
summer,  the  fishermen  in  a  body  resorted 
tn  tuwntk  AnitAble  shore  where  there  was 


space  to  dry  their  nets,  and  salt  and  cure 
the  fish  that  were  causht,  and  here  they 
set  up  their  tents  or  booths  and  made  a 
temporary  fishing  towa  The  one  great 
holiday  of  the  fiiBhermen  was  Johniunas, 
24th  of  June  (Old  StyleV  which  they  made 
a  point  of  spending  ashore  in  mirth  and 
jollity.  At  Tiamniaa  they  strack  their 
tents  and  made  for  home.  But  first  they 
feasted  and  made  merry  again,  at  what 
was  called  the  Fisherman's  foy.  There 
was  a  favourite  toast  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  or  rather  it  might  be  called  a 
prayer,  that  seems  to  embody  the  dual 
life  of  these  hardy  crofters  and  fishermen : 
<'  Lord  1  open  the  mouth  of  the  grey  fish, 
and  hold  thy  hand  aboon  the  com  ! " 

The  folk-lore  and  superstitions  of  this 
tenacious  race  is  worth  collecting;  for 
although  the  ancient  beliefs  are  fast  vaniih- 
ing  under  modem  influences,  they  have 
lingered  longer  than  elsewhera  Not 
long  since  the  cotter  bewailed  his  cows, 
elfshot  by  fairy  bolts,  and  refusing  their 
milk  to  the  pail.  The  neagle  or  water 
kelpie  haunted  the  bums  and  streams,  and 
was  especially  dangerous  to  millers,  whom 
he  would  entice  to  a  fatal  ride  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautiful  shelty,  all  ready  bridled 
and  saddled.  The  witches  of  Shetland 
were  long  a  terror  to  those  who  voyaged 
that  way,  as  tiiey  could  raise  storms  and 
tempests,  and  would  do  it  too  from  mere 
wantonness  of  mischief  when  a  strange  sail 
appeared  in  sight  A  legacv  from  the 
witches  was  the  wresting  thread,  spun  from 
the  wool  of  a  black  goat  or  sheep,  with  its 
nine  knots — a  talisman  not  unknown  either 
on  the  Borders,  as  in  tiie  ballad  of  Willie's 
Ladye: 

Oh,  wha  has  loosed  the  mne  witoh  looks 
That  were  among  that  ladyes  locks  ? 

But  the  witch  knot  of  to-day  is  employed 
for  more  beneficent  purposes  than  the  un- 
doing of  fair  ladye&  It  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  sprains  and  hurts,  accompanied 
by  the  muttered  formula : 

Set  joint  to  joint, 
Bone  to  bone, 
And  sinew  to  sinew. 

A  curious  instance,  too,  of  the  survival  of 
old  practices  occurs  at  Weesdale,  where 
stands  an  old  ruined  chapel  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,  still  secretly  frequented  by  the 
islanders,  at  any  rate  as  lately  as  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The 
practice  was  to  cast  in  an  ofiering  of  money 
before  the  deserted  shrine,  in  order  to  secure 
success  in  some  enterprise  or  expedition. 
A  cannie  elder  of  the  kirk  was  reputed 
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to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  colIectiDg 
these  offerings  at  varioas  times  and  placing 
them  in  the  parish  poor-box ;  but  none  of 
the  neighbonring  population  wonld  have 
dared  to  touch  such  a  sacred  deposit. 
About  this  same  church  of  Weesdale,  too, 
occurs  the  familiar  legend  of  the  two 
sisters,  who  so  far  eased  the  labours  of  the 
masonS;  that  these  found  every  morning 
enough  stone  ready  quarried  and  dreesed 
for  the  work  of  the  day. 

Another  strange  survival  was  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  royal  touch  for  the 
King's  evil.  Scrofulous  complaints  are 
unhappily  frequent,  while  the  advent  of  a 
royal  personage  at  Shetland  Is  necessarily 
a  rare  event.  There  may  be  a  doubt,  too, 
whether  the  mysterious  gift  is  inherited 
by  the  present  Soyal  Family,  who  have 
never  claimed  to  exercise  it  But  crowns 
and  half-crowns  of  the  first  Charles  were 
current  in  the  island  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  a  touch  from  which  was 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious,  and 
the  process  was  well  known  as  the  ''  Cure 
by  the  coin." 

The  chief  mainland  of  the  isles  bears  the 
name  of  Pomona.  Whether  a  fancy  name 
bestowed  by  some  chieftain  or  bishop, 
who  had  not  lost  his  Latin,  or  with  some 
derivation  from  the  Norse,  does  not  ap- 
pear. Anyhow,  the  country  is  not  adapted 
for  orchards.  The  islands  generally  are 
bare  of  trees,  although  the  tradition  is 
that  there  were  forests  once  that  covered 
the  bleak  hill-sides,  and  trunks  of  trees 
are  found  among  the  peat  mosses.  But  the 
chief  mainland  valley  of  Qoarff  Is  pleasing 
enough;  a  simple  moorland  valley,  with 
pastures  here  and  there,  and  sheltered 
nooks  for  houses,  and  opening  upon  a  plea- 
sant bay.  With  this  morsel  of  continent, 
six  islands  go  to  make  up  the  parish. 
Among  these  are  Breesa,  dark  and  gloomy, 
with  its  headlands,  caves,  and  strangely- 
shaped  rocks ;  and  Noss,  with  its  eastern 
headland  called  the  Noop.  The  Noop  of 
Noss  is  a  great  station  for  migrating  birds, 
a  half-way  house  to  the  breeding  grounds 
on  the  solitary  Arctic  shores,  and  in  the 
season  of  flight  it  is  covered  with  birds  of 
many  different  species^  whose  cries  are  de- 
scribed as  resembling  the  most  deafening 
of  waterfalls.  There  is  the  Holm  of  Noss, 
too,  a  perpendicular  rock  with  pasture  for 
a  dozen  sheep,  separated  from  the  main 
island  by  a  terrible  chasm,  deep,  but  so 
narrow  that  a  flying  bridge  of  ropes  with  a 
cradle  attached  is  thrown  across. 

Separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  sound 


full  of  islets  and  rocks,  is  the  Island  of  Yell, 
fall  of  relics  of  an  ancient  population,  which 
wa9  much  more  dense,  it  would  seem,  than  at 
the  present  day.  There  are  tumult,  ancient 
forts,  and  cemeteries,  where  traces  of  cre- 
mation may  be  found,  with  funeral  una 
and  other  relies.  There  is  a  reputed 
Roman  camp,  too,  at  Snawburgh,  althoDgh 
no  Roman  antiquities  appear  to  support 
the  claim ;  and  it  would  be  something  of  a 
surprise  to  archsBologista  to  find  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  so  far  north.  The 
ancient  occupation  of  weaving  cloth  is  still 
carried  on  in  this  island,  and,  with  fishing, 
farming,  and  mason  work,  the  Yellanders 
manage  to  live  and  thrive. 

Beyond  lies  Unst^  surrounded  hyTomog 
tides  and  terrible  races,  where  even  in 
moderate  weather  navigation  is  very  dan- 
gerous. The  island  is  dry  and  level  for 
the  moat  part;  but  on  the  western  side 
rises  the  height  of  Valley  field,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  then 
breaking  off  in  tremendous  precipices.  The 
hill  is  seven  hundred  feet  high,  and  yet,  in 
stormy  weather,  the  spray  from  the  wild  At- 
lantic breakers  sweeps  over  the  top,  and  gives 
the  herbage  of  the  valley  a  distinct  charaeta'. 
The  hill  breaks  off  to  the  north  in  the 
headland  of  Hermanness,  called  after  some 
Norse  hero,  and  this  is  the  extreme  north 
point  of  Great  Britain.  The  island,  though 
generally  bleak  and  bare,  affords  pastonge 
to  numbers  of  those  small  and  haitiy  ponies 
that  are  known  as  Shelties,  or  Shetlandera 

Around  the  island  of  Unst  is  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  round  towers,  knovm  as 
Picts'  housea  Each  of  these  towers  is 
within  sight  of  another,  and  they  are  g^ie- 
rally  perched  upon  islets  or  headlands ;  and 
when  upon  the  level  ground  they  are  pro- 
tected by  several  concentric  moats.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  their  origin.  The  men  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  have  no  doubt,  at  all  events, 
of  the  former  existence  of  the  Picts,  or 
Pechts. 

Stephenson,  the  engineer,  relates  how 
it  was  reported  to  him  once  by  the  islandm^s 
that  they  had  caught  a  Pecht,  and  it  seems 
that  they  seriously  contemplated  putdng 
an  end  to  him,  ''more  majorum.''  The 
Pecht  turned  out  to  be  an  inoffensive  civil 
engineer  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  but  very 
email  in  stature  and  dark  in  complexion. 

Another  curious  feature  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Shetlands  generally  is  Uie 
^eat  number  of  small  chapels — ^reputed 
Roman  Catholic — mostly  in  complete  mlii. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  these  were  oilgi- 
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Dally  the  cells  of  the  early  Celtic  cenobites, 
than  that  the  Scandinavian  popnlation  were 
ever  so  devoted  to  religious  practices  as  to 
boild  all  those  chapel?. 

Compared  with  the  distant  Shetlands, 
the  Oikney  Isles  seem  quite  hoTnelike, 
with  only  a  dozen  miles  ot  firth  between 
them  and  the  Isle  of  Britain,  although  that 
Pentland  Firth  is  as  stormy  a  morsel  of  sea 
as  can  be  well  imagined.  In  rough  weather 
the  rnde  Atlantic  &arge3  come  sweeping 
through  the  btrait  with  a  force  and  fury 
quite  terrifia  The  power  of  these  waves, 
sweeping  along  over  thoufands  of  miles  of 
wild  ocean,  and  dashing  against  the  rocky 
barrier  of  the  islep,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that,  in  1862,  during  a  severe  storm, 
the  sea  swept  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of 
Stroma,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
washed  over  the  island  in  torrents. 

The  Orknejs  are  hardly  so  thoroughly 
Norse  as  the  Shetlands ;  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion probably  was  not  so  thoroughly  cleared 
out  of  them^  for  they  were  conquered  at  a 
later  period,  and  they  have  experienced  a 
certain  reflux  of  Gaelic  influences  from  the 
mainland.  But  the  islands  are  quite  Norse 
enough]  the  language  of  old  Norg6  was 
spoken  up  to  the  middle  of  last  century ; 
and  it  has  been  superseded  by  Engh'sh,  and 
not  by  Gaelic.  The  islanders,  indeed, 
speak  English  with  a  peculiar  accent  which 
varies  with  the  various  isles  to  which  they 
belong;  and  they  use  the  "thou"  and 
'*  thee,"  like  the  natives  of  Yorkshire  or 
Lancashire,  or  the  people  called  Quakers. 

From  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Orcades  by  Harold  Harfager,  A.D.  876, 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Orkney  was 
held  by  a  long  line  of  thirty  Scandinavian 
Earls,  mighty  potentates  in  their  way,  great 
pirates  and  plunderers,  and  holding  them- 
selves even  with  the  royalties  of  their  day. 
The  line  ended  in  a  female,  who  brought 
the  proad  title  to  her  husband,  the  Earl  of 
Strathairn.  The  Earldom  was  then  by  a 
curious  arrangement  made  to  descend  to 
the  children  of  Lord  Strathairn,  the  St. 
Glairs  : 

Holding  princely  sway 
O'er  iftle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay. 

The  St.  Clairs  held  their  title  at  first 
under  the  Kiog  of  Norway ;  but  in  1468, 
the  suzerainty  of  both  Orkney  and  Shetland 
was  transferred  to  the  Kiog  of  Scotland, 
or  rather  it  was  moitgaged  to  King  James 
the  Third,  as  security  for  his  wife's  portion, 
that  wife  being  Margaret,  Princess  of 
Denmark.  The  portion  was  never  paid  in 
any  other  form,  and  the  Scotch  Kings  and 


their  successors  remained,  and  still  remain, 
in  possession.  But  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  what  lawyers  call  the  equity  of 
redemption  has  ever  been  extinguished,  so 
that  if  the  original  mortgage  were  tendered 
to  the  British  Crown,  there  might  be  a  case 
for  restitution  that  would  put  the  afifair 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  altogether  in  the 
shade. 

Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Orkney,  contains 
some  interesting  relics  of  the  Northmen. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Magnus,  a  building  containing  many  curi- 
ous Bomanesque  features,  which  was 
founded  by  Bonald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  A.D. 
1138,  in  memory  of  his  uncle  Magnus, 
who^  after  his  death,  was  canonised  for 
his  piety  and  his  beneficence  towards  the 
Church.  This  saint  has  a  certain  interest 
for  Londoners,  as  several  churches  dedicated 
to  the  same  saint  existed  in  and  about  the 
City,  the  foundation  of  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Danish  colonists.  The  ruins 
of  the  Bishops'  palace,  too,  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  Here  the  Kings  of  Norway 
have  been  entertained,  and  one  of  them — 
Haco — died  within  the  walls,  after  his 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Largs.  The  Earls' 
palace,  which  closely  adjoins  the  Bishops', 
is  a  much  more  modern  building,  having 
been  built  by  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Sinclairs,  it  must  be  noted,  had 
been  induced  to  exchange  the  Earldom  of 
Orkney  for  other  lordships  and  possessions 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  Earldom  was 
then  settled  upon  the  Crown.  It  was 
granted  by  James  the  Fifth  to  his  natural 
eon,  and  from  that  time  the  Stewarts  ruled 
in  Orkney  till,  in  the  year  1756,  Earl 
Morton  sold  out  all  his  poFseeeions  in  the 
islands  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas--after- 
wards  ennobled  as  E^rl  of  Zetland — and 
the  Earls  of  Zetland  are  still  the  chief 
proprietors  of  the  Orcades. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles  is  closely  connected  with  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetland.  The  same  Scandinavian 
invasion  brought  them  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Norwegian  Crown  ;  but  the  nation- 
ality of  Gaels  and  Scots  proved  too  strong 
for  the  intrusive  element,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Western  Isles  be- 
came once  more,  nominally  at  least,  a  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Bat  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  long  kept  up  a  semi- 
royal  authority,  often  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  King  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  powerful  Lord  of 
the  Isles  was  in  green  Islay,  where  an  isle 
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within  an  isle  forais  a  natural  stronghold 
three  acres  in  extent*.  Here  rested  the 
sacred  stone  on  which  each  new  Lord  per- 
formed the  ceremonies  of  his  initiation, 
clad  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  white  rod  in 
his  handy  and  a  sword,  each  symbolical  of 
his  various  attributes  as  chief  ruler. 
Bishops  and  priests  hallowed  the  ceremony, 
and  a  grand  mass  was  celebrated  on  the 
occasion.  Then  followed  a  week  or  more 
of  feasting  and  drinking,  in  which  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  isles  took  part^  and  when 
the  bards  and  musicians,  who  attended  in 
crowds,  were  treated  with  lavish  hospitality. 

The  last  of  the  Lords  died  a  prisoner 
and  a  monk  in  Paisley  Abbey.  But  iso- 
lated in  their  strong  castles,  and  rarely 
troubled  with  interference  from  the  Crown, 
the  island  chiefs  long  kept  up  a  rude 
independence.  Such  an  one  was  Maclean 
of  Duart,  who  is  the  subject  of  so  many 
stories  and  legends,  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  personality  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  people  of  his  time.  Maclean 
allied  himself  with  the  Spaniards  of  the 
Armada,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  ship 
''  Florida^''  in  Tobermory  Bay,  within  his 
own  dominions  so  to  say,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  skilled  artillerymen  of  the 
crew  to  knock  about  the  castles  of  his 
enemies.  Tradition  credits  him,  too,  with 
an  amour  with  a  beautiful  Spanish  lady, 
for  whose  sake  he  deserted  his  wife,  a 
member  of  the  powerful  Campbell  family. 
In  revenge  the  wife  blew  up  the  "  Florida  ^' 
— there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  blowing  up — 
and  there  may  be  a  germ  of  fact  in  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Luckily  most  of  the 
crew  were  away  on  an  expedition  with 
Maclean  at  the  time.  Lachlan  cruelly 
revenged  himself  upon  his  wife  by  placing 
her  upon  an  isolated  rock  in  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  to  be  swept  away  by  the  tide ;  and 
the  rock  is  there  to  testify  to  this  day.  But 
the  ladv  was  rescued,  like  Bluebeard's  wife, 
by  her  brothers ;  and  the  legend  goes  on  to 
tell  how  Lachlan  himself  was  subsequently 
slain  in  Edinburgh  High-street  by  his 
wife's  indignant  kinsmen.  Another  ac- 
count has  it  that  he  fell  in  battle  with 
the  Macdonalds,  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Grinneard,  in  Islay. 

Anyhow,  the  chief  was  killed,  and  had 
a  grand  funeral,  no  doubt,  and  was  carried 
in  much  state  with  galleys  and  banners  to 
the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  in  old  lona. 

As  for  lona  itself,  the  Isle  of  Columba 
and  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  the  west, 
volumes  have  been  written  of  its  history  I 
and  associations,  which  can  only  be  barely  | 


alluded  to  hera  Nor  can  we  say  much 
about  the  outer  isles,  Lewis,  described 
as  a  peat  turf  set  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
Harris,  part  of  the  same  island  but  be- 
longing to  a  different  county.  Indeed,  the 
way  in  which  the  Western  Isles  have  been 
parcelled  out  among  counties  with  which 
they  have  no  connection,  either  morally  or 
topographically,  suggests  that  here  was 
originally  the  policy  of  dividing  and 
splitting  up  the  fellowship  of  the  isles  tiut 
they  might  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  friends 
on  the  mainland. 

And  lastly  we  must  not  disregard  the 
poet's  adjuration : 

But  oh,  o*er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  noe, 

On  whose  bleak  rocks  which  brave  the  wastiog  tides. 

Fair  Natore^s  daughter  virtue  yet  abides.  | 

Most  remote  and  lonely  of  all  our  de- 
pendencies, indeed,  is  St  Kflda,  cut  off 
by  sixty  miles  of  stormy  sea  from  its 
nearest  island  neighbour.  And  so  they 
exist,  without  luxuries,  without  poet- 
offices,  or  newspapers,  a  simple,  frugal 
race,  who  spin  and  weave,  and  capture 
the  sea  birds  on  the  face  of  the  stapendous 
cliffs,  hanging  by  ropes  over  Uie  most 
frightful  precipices.  Certain  pecoliar  con- 
ditions attach  to  their  lonely  lives :  fizat^  a 
strange  mortality  among  their  infants,  ao 
that  the  population  is  actually  decreasing, 
and  children  are  looked  upon  as  a  pre- 
cious and  rare  gift,  although  the  race  is 
distinguished  for  fecundity.  Again«  there 
is  the  boat  cough,  a  species  of  influenza^ 
which  attacks  all  the  natives  of  the  isle 
whenever  it  is  visited  by  strangers.  But 
on  the  whole  they  are  a  strong  and 
healthy  race,  and  those  who  survive  the 
strange  malady  of  infancy,  which  carries 
off  six  out  of  seven  newly-born  infants, 
are  rarely  troubled  with  any  of  the  Oils  of 
flesh. 


CONVERSATIONAL  ENGLISH. 


The  English  language  is  forcible  in  its 
expletives.  To  those  possessed  of  a  ready 
flow  of  words,  its  vocabulary  of  vitupera- 
tion would  seem  to  be  extensive.  Engliib, 
indeed,  has  not  unfitly  been  termed  "  the 
swearing  language,"  though  it  may  inci- 
dentally be  remarked  that  we  cannot 
exactly  be  said  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
this  respect  The  Engli&h  of  everyday 
use  may  possess  these  among  many  other 
manifest  advantages,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  the  warmest  supporter  of  his  country's 
ways  to  deny  that,  in  some  respects,  oor 
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language  is  deficient.  Not  that,  in  the 
long  ran,  it  is  found  imposaible  by  its 
aid  to  convey  any  desired  meaning;  but 
it  wonid  seem  to  be  wanting  in  exact 
cqniTalents  to  certain  of  those  concise  and 
expressive  little  forms  of  common  coortesv, 
which  in  foreign  tongues  convey  so  much, 
as  it  were,  in  a  nutshell  True,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  all  languages  suffer  from 
^simQar  deficiencie&  There  are  English 
words  for  which  no  exact  equivalent  is  to 
be  met  with  in  other  languages.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  cosmopolitan  nature 
of  modem  existence  that,  unwilling  as 
foreigners  are  to  admit  the  superiority  of 
outside — ^the  Greeks  would  have  termed 
them  barbarian — modes  of  thought,  words 
of  exotic  origin  find  their  way  slowly  into 
•daily  use. 

Thus  Crallic  neighbours  have  of  late 
been  largely  anglicising  their  social  voca- 
bulary. The  agreeable  English  custom  of 
afternoon  tea  is  so  firmly  established  in 
certain  Parisian  circles,  that  it  is  considered 
thoroughly  "chic''  in  high  life  to  "five 
odocquer  "  after  a  "  tour  "  in  the  Bois  on  a 
"breack"  or  a  "four-in-hand"  (pronounced, 
it  should  be  observed, "  footinon  "),  or  after 
the  exertion  of  a  little  game  of  lawn-tennis 
(known  as  "laven-teneese")  at  which  the 
"  toilettes  ^  of  the  "  misses,"  and  the 
"shakehands"  between  the  "gentlemen" 
in  "redingotes"  U  corruption  of  our 
"riding-coats''),  will  be  duly  described  by 
the  "reporter"  of  the  Figaro  or  the  GU 
Blaa 

At  all  this  farrago  of  Anglo-French  and 
Franco-English  words  (each  without  its 
respective  equivalent)  we  may  smile ;  but 
on  our  side  of  the  Channel  we  are  guilty  of 
much  the  same  amiable  weakness,  though 
Englishmen  would  appear  to  be  a  little 
more  sensitive  as  to  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  foreign  words,  wherever  used. 
Oar  good  old-fashioned  Anglo-Saxon  has 
only  been  kept  abreast  of  modem  progress 
by  the  process  of  thus  introducing  new 
words  from  foreign  sources.  Oars,  it*  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  most  modem  of  the 
European  languages,  unless  that  new  mon- 
strosity, "  Volapuk,"  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
enjojing  a  recoginsed  existence.  Many 
words  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  John  Bullish  in  their  appearance  as  can 
be  are  of  purely  foreign,  and  comparatively 
speaking,  modem  origiru 

A  very  hasty  reference  to  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  curious  little  work  on 
English  words  will  suffice  to  show  how  the 
successive  incidents  of  our  history,  political 


and  social,  have  introduced  new  phrases  into 
our  languaga  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ingenious 
explanation  of  the  influence  of  the  Normans 
on  the  domestic  language  of  the  kitchen 
has  often  been  brought  forward :  how  the 
ox,  fed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  serf,  was  known 
when  served  at  the  table  of  his  Norman 
lord  as  "  beef ; "  how  the  pig,  tended  by 
the  Saxon  swineherd,  was  the  "pork"  of  the 
hall  board;  the  calf,  when  dressed,  became 
"  veal;"  and  sheep,  Frenchified  into  "mut- 
ton ; "  and  so,  since  the  days  of  the  living 
contemporaries  of  Scott's  ideal  Ivanhoe, 
our  tongue  has  had  slowly  added  to  it 
new  woras  and  new  phrases,  which  in  due 
course  of  time  have  been  acknowledged  as 
"EngUsh,  quite  English." 

Of  late  years  the  pleasant  French  saluta- 
tion of  parting  friends,  "  au  revoir,"  for 
which  there  exists  no  satisfactory  English 
equivalent — '^good-bye  'till  I  see  youagam," 
is  very  roundabout---ha8  been  gradually 
creeping  into  use  among  us.  Already, 
someUung  of  its  original  affectation  seems 
passing  away.  The  phrase,  indeed,  conveys 
a  meaning  which,  to  those  who  give  any 
thought  to  such  matters,  is  much  less 
abrapt  than  the  sturdy  "good-bye,"  for 
which  many  persons  wQl  be  found  to  ex- 
press an  open  distaste.  In  the  greeting  of 
"  au  revoir  " — the  contraction  of  the  longer 
phrase,  "au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir" — there 
IS  a  delicately  transitional  character,  which 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  shorter 
and  more  decisive  "  adieu,"  with  the  tones 
of  which  is  associated  the  painful  idea  of 
possible  eternal,  at  least,  earthly  separa- 
tion. In  English  we  have  no  transitionary 
greeting  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  every 
European  language  :  the  "  auf  wieder 
sehen,"  of  the  German,  the  "a  riverderci," 
of  the  Italian,  exactly  answering  to  the 
French  "  au  revoir,"  for  which  our  Parisian 
neighbours  have  several  variations  in  the 
more  familiar  "  k  tant6t,"  "  k  bientdt,"  and 
so  fortL 

It  is  typical  of  that  downright  nature  of 
our  British  character,  on  which  we  are  so 
fond  of  dwelling,  that  our  language  is  de- 
ficient in  these  delicate  distinctions ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  some  might  say,  a  sign  that 
our  natural  sturdiness  is  being  enfeebled, 
that  we  are  admitting  into  daUy  conversa- 
tion such  new-fangled  ideas,  or  "neolo- 
gisms," as  the  grammarians  would  term 
them.  Doubtless  it  is  this  feeling  which 
accounts  for  the  accusations  of  affectation 
which  have  always  been  levelled  at  those 
who  endeavour  to  encroach  on  the  insular 
self-sufficiency    of      our    mother-tongue. 
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Every  reader  of  Macaalay  will  remember 
how  Eavagely  that  literary  "brave" 
scalped  poor  Horace  Walpole  for  his  many 
Frenchified  notions.  Bat  it  most  be  re- 
membered that,  without  such  men  as 
Walpole  and  their  influence,  our  life  would 
be  very  prosaic  and  nnrefined.  We  owe  to  the 
experience  gained  by  our  nobility  in  their 
travels,  during  the  once  obligatory  "  grand 
tour,"  much,  if  not  most  of  the  artistic 
culture  which  exists  in  our  country.  Our 
very  creature  comforts  would  be  but  poorly 
attended  to  had  not  our  ancestors  intro- 
duced from  abpad  not  only  many  of  the 
delicacies,  but  the  very  necessaries  of  our 
everyday  existenca 

English  life,  like  our  language,  far  more 
than  the  life  and  language  of  the  modem 
French  or  Italian,  bears  evidence  of 
constant  modifications  introduced  by  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  on  us  from  abroad. 
As  an  instance,  we  have  not  yet  positively 
fixed  our  dinner-hour,  which  varies  most 
pnzzlingly ;  and  as  for  the  succession  of 
courses,  and  the  very  elements  which  com- 
pose that  most  important  of  all  meals,  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  exists  in  various 
sections  of  society,  such  as  is  unknown  on 
the  Continent.  In  this  direction,  foreign 
inflaences  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
happy,  for  thev  have  sadly  disturbed  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  excellent  traditions  of  a 
past,  which  on  this  point  at  least  was 
settled  in  its  views. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the 
expression  of  delicate  social  distinction?, 
our  language  is  in  points  deficient.  How 
appropriate  for  instance  is  the  use,  common 
to  every  foreign  tongue,  of  the  endearing 
second  person  singular  in  addressing 
relatives  or  intimate  friends.  With  us, 
"  thou  "  and  "  thee  "  are  now  confined  to 
the  language  of  the  conventional  stage 
countrj-bumpkin,  the  poet?,  and  the  im- 
pressive commands  of  the  decalogue.  The 
Quaker's  mode  of  address  we,  even  tbey 
themselves,  have  come  to  regard  as  stiff 
Yet  what  a  singular  deficiency  it  implies 
in  our  language— one  not  wanting  in  other 
respects  in  terms  of  endearment — that  we 
ehould  possess  no  middle  course  in  the 
form  with  which  we  address  our  fathers 
and  mothers,  our  sisters  and  brothers,  our 
wives  and  children,  or  the  stranger  to 
whom  we  may  have  been  introduced  but 
a  moment  previously.  At  what  period  of 
our  social  history  this  came  up  it  would  be 
carious  to  determine,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  ours  is  the  one  European  language 
which  ia  wanting  in  this  graceful  tribute  to 


affection  and  intimacy.  It  is  only  a  farther 
proof  of  the  delicate  shades  of  dbtinction 
attached  to  apparently  simple  forms  of  this 
nature,  that  the  foreign  use  of  "thou" 
may  be  made  to  mark  quite  as  much  the 
sense  of  superiority  as  of  intimate  equali^. 
It  is  a  relic  doubtless  of  feudal  tradition, 
if  not  indeed  of  the  earlier  classic  times  of 
slavery,  that  dependants  abroad  are  usually 
addressed  in  the  second  person  singular,  a 
paternal  foim  also  adopted  by  elderly 
persons  in  speaking  to  children.  As  for 
the  German  distinctions  of  the  proper  use 
of  " thou,"  " you,"  and  "they,"  such  rules 
are  regulated  by  a  code  of  etiquette,  the 
strictness  of  which  would  find  but  scant 
favour  with  our  blunt  English  natura^ 

Before  leaving  a  subject  which  admits  of 
considerable  extension,  it  is  worthy  ot  note 
that  in  another  feature  our  language,  what- 
ever its  literary  power,  shows  a  deficiency 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  which  is  un- 
known to  the  languages  of  the  Continent. 
The  universal  use  and  adaptability  of  the 
French  title  of  courtesy,  "Madanae," 
common  also  to  Germans,  and  the  Italian 
"Signora,"  with  their  respective  diminii- 
tives,  "Mademoiselle,"  "Fraulein,"  and 
"Signorina,"  mark  a  distinction,  the 
absence  of  a  conversational  equivalent  to 
which  is  in  our  country,  socially  speaking, 
most  inconvenient  Without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  a  person's  name,  the  most 
polite  of  Englishmen  is  left  without  any 
elegant  means  of  avoiding  what  borders 
on  rudenesa  In  a  foreign  tongue  it  is 
possible  to  converse  any  length  of  time 
with  a  nameless  "Madame,"  or  even 
"  Mam'zelle,"  or  to  refer  to  her  existence 
with  a  third  person  without  any  awkward- 
ness, while  these  simple  forms  of  address 
will  be  further  found  to  cover  all  difficulties 
in  determining  the  often-vexed  questions 
of  rank  and  title.  Oar  language  is  unques- 
tionably rich  in  literary  excellence,  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  it  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  the  delicate  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course. 
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By  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Atithor  ttf  **  The  CkUeottSt**  eU. 

CHAPTER  V. 

There  was  no  reason  at  all  why  1U» 
Walton  should  take  a  special  interest  in 
Tilly  Burton.  People  who  happen  to  lire 
in  the  same  hotel  in  London  do  not  roah 
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into  intimacies  on  that  ground.  They  more 
usually  avoid  each  other  ostentatiously, 
and  only  discuss  each  other  in  the  strict 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms. 

Bat  there  were  two  reasons  why  she 
inclined  to  unbend  to  Tilly :  and  the 
strongest,  if  the  basest,  of  these  was 
the  fact  that  ber  sister,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
had  espoused  a  hearty  dislike  to  the  young 
girl  from  Scotland.  Mrs.  Thompson, 
averring  that  she  was  a  married  woman 
and  a  mother — as  if  she  were  announcing 
news,  and  therefore  replete  with  experiences 
unplumbed  by  her  sister — was  sure  that 
Tilly  was  a  very  inferior  little  person ;  and 
the  more  she  inveighed  against  her  dress, 
her  manner,  her  appearance,  her  ways,  her 
sayings,  her  dobgs,  the  more  Miss  Walton 
was  urged  to  the  defence.  The  other 
motive  that  influenced  her  was  Tilly's 
beauty. 

To  say  that  womea  never  admire  other 
women  better-looking  than  themselves  is 
to  utter  a  platitude  that  has  been  too  cre- 
dulously accepted  as  a  truth,  because  it 
looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  one.  Women 
are  often  very  honest,  and  sometimes  very 
enthusiastic,  admirers  of  each  other.  Are 
the  photographs  of  reigning  queens  bought 
hy  men  only !  Do  the  women  flock  to  the 
Park  to  give  their  meed  of  praise  to 
Beauty's  bonnet,  and  not  to  the  face  under 
it?  Or  do  they  all  crowd  there,  as  some  of 
them  would  have  us  believe,  but  to  sneer 
and  slight  and  disparage,  and  to  cheapen 
her  charms  t 

Miss  Walton  was,  at  least,  not  one  of 
this  baser  sort  She  was  very  passably 
good-looking  herself,  but  she  knew  where 
she  fell  short,  and  Tilly  was  a  thousand 
times  prettier  than  she  could  ever  have 
been  or  could  ever  hope,  by  any  miracle, 
to  be.  Tilly  was  quite  distractingly 
pretty,  with  Uiat  veiled  and  subtle  sugges- 
tion she  gave  you  of  sweet  country  de- 
lights ;  quite  distractingly  pretty  with 
her  eyes  of  the  speed welPa  blue ;  her  hair 
that  reflected  the  sun's  gold ;  and  her  dark 
brows  that  arched  themselves  with  so 
naive  a  wonder. 

'*  Her  hair  is  dyed,  and  she  paints  her 
eyebrows."  This  was  Mrs.  Thompson's 
verdict 

"She  does  it  better  than  you,  then, 
Maria,"  said  Maria's  sister,  with  smiling 
unamiability. 

Maria,  indeed,  did  not  do  it  well  at  all 
Nature  would  not  own  her  for  a  fellow 
artist,  it  repudiated  her  best  eflbrts;  but 
it  was  on  quite  other  grounds— on  grounds 


moral  and  ethical — that  the  lady  objected 
to  Tilly. 

"If  you  will  compromise  yourself  by 
talking  to  the  girl,  I  beg  you  will  wait  till 
I  go  home,  Honoria;  you  will  not  have 
long  to  wait,  as  I  am  going  back  to  York- 
shire to-morrow.  I,  who  have  girls  of  my 
own  to  think  of,  can't  afford  to  be  mixed 
up  with  doubtful  people." 

"You  are  a  married  woman,"  said 
Honoria,  repeating  a  statement  that  sup- 
ported every  one  of  Mrs.  Thompson's 
arguments  ;  *'  it  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  talk 
to  the  child ;  no  one  in  Yorkshire  would  be 
very  likely  to  hear  of  it ;  whereas,  if  she 
turns  out  to  be  any  of  the  dreadful  things 
you  suggest,  what  is  to  become  of  my  poor, 
unprotected  innocence  t " 

"  You  needn't  endanger  it ;  you  have 
only  to  let  her  alone,"  said  lElaria,  in  ob- 
vious conclusion.  "  But  you  won't  be 
guided,"  she  added  superfluously.  '*  You 
will  take  your  own  way.  You  always  did. 
I  gave  you  up  long  ago.  If  you  suffer  for 
your  imprudence,  you  will  have  no  one  to 
thank  but  yourself." 

Thus  abandoned,  Honoria  did,  as  most 
outcasts  do,  just  what  was  expected  of  her. 
Since  Maria  had  invited  her  to  the  hotel, 
however,  on  the  plea  of  helping  with  the 
autumn  shopping,  and  had  paid  her  ex- 
penses, she  had  the  decency  to  wait  till 
Maria  and  the  boxes  containing  the  skirts, 
mantles,  and  tea  gowns,  which  were  to  make 
herself  and  her  girls  the  envy  of  other 
matrons  and  maids,  were  being  whisked  off 
in  the  train  to  Yorkshire. 

It  had  been  understood  between  the 
sisters  that  Honoria  would,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  remove  to  less  expensive 
quarters,  and  the  thought  consoled  Mr?. 
Thompson  on  her  homeward  way.  Eiren 
Honoria  could  not  compromise  herself  very 
deeply  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  Honoria, 
after  a  strict  examination  of  her  purse, 
postponed  her  departure  for  some  three, 
days  longer,  and  forthwith  began  her 
campaign. 

Never  was  a  siege  more  easy  to  conduct ; 
never  a  citadel  so  facile  of  surrender  as  the 
fortress  of  Tilly's  good- will ;  the  chamber- 
maids were  her  friends  from  the  first,  and 
would  have  done  anything  for  her;  the 
waiters,  even  the  one  who  troubled  her 
with  his  too  zealous  services,  had  benig- 
nant looks  for  her;  the  busy  manager 
threw  an  approving  glance  as  she  went  oy. 

Miss  Walton  never  quite  knew  how  it 
was  done.  In  the  morning,  she  exchanged 
a  word  with  Tilly  as  they  both  paused  in 
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the  corridor  to  scan  the  November  sky  and 
read  its  promise  for  the  day.  In  the  after- 
noon, she  was  drinking  tea  in  Tilly's 
spacious  sitting-room — ^inily  in  one  red 
velvet  lounge  and  she  in  another^  with  the 
cups  between  them.  It  seemed  to  savour 
of  magic,  but  there  was  nothing  eldritch 
about  it  j  no  witchery  but  in  the  charm  of 
a  very  simple,  natural,  frank  and  free 
nature,  unsophisticated  enough  to  believe 
that  aJmost  everybody  was  nice,  and 
certainly  everybody  just  what  he  or  she 
seemed  to  be. 

Even  Mr.  Behrens.  How  was  it  that 
their  talk  had  come  round  to  him ! 

«Do  you  know  him!"  asked  Tilly, 
for^ttin^  that  London  is  not  so  limited  as 
Lihesmuir. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Walton,  "  not  at  all" 
There  was  in  the  "not  at  all"  a  faint 
emphasis  that  might  mean  "and  I  don't 
want  to  know  him  at  all" 

"He  seems  rather  lonely,"  said  Tilly, 
feeling  called  on  to  defend  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  though  she  hardly  knew 
why.  "  I  suppose  tmtt  is  why  he  likes  to 
be  with  my  uncle.  And  I  thought  you 
might  know  him,  because  we  didirt  know 
him  till  we  came  here— never  so  much  as 
heard  of  him  before." 

"Didn't  you!"  said  Miss  Walton 
diplomatically.  "New  acquaintances  are 
sometimes  very  pleasant  I  feel  as  if  this 
were  a  sort  of  apology  or  excuse  for  my 
appearance ;  I  am  such  a  very  new  one 
myself." 

"  But  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  Tilly 
hastened  to  say,  "and  my  uncle  will  be 
venr  glad  toa  It  was  only  the  other 
nighty  and  again  to-day  when  he  went  out 
with  Mr.  Bebrens,  that  he  was  lamenting 
I  hadn't  a  woman  friend ^" 

"Did  he  think  you  would  be  lonely!" 
asked  Miss  Walton,  filling  up  the  pause. 

Tilly  laughed,  but  she  blushed  too. 

"  He  wants  me  to  get  some  new  dresses 
and  things  " — she  glanced  deprecatbgly  at 
her  gown,  as  if  to  plead  for  tolerance  for  it — 
"  and  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  though  I 
daresav  the  cabmen,  who  seem  to  know 
everything,  might  know  that  too.  Bat 
I've  been  so  busy  striving  to  improve  my 
mind  under  Mr.  Behrens^  directions  that 
I've  had  no  time  to  attend  to  my  body." 

"  I  think  I  may  safely  undertake  to  be 
your  guide  in  that  department,"  said  Miss 
Walton,  "and  my  experience  is  at  least 
very  recent.  My  sister,  who  has  just  left 
me,  came  to  town  for  nothing  but  to 
plunder  the  shops  of  the  very  latest  fashions. 


She  has  six  girls — think  of  that!— liz 
girls  who  want  school-room  froclo,  and 
walking  frocks,  and  nuraery  frocb,  tad 
dinner  and  evening  party  and  m&a^ 
frocks,  not  to  speak  of  hats,  boiuMte, 
mantles,  and  jackets  to  go  with  each  relpe^ 
tive  garment.  It  sounds  like  a  contnet 
for  an  army,  doesn't  it ! " 

"  Do  they  all  dress  alike ! "  asked  1%, 
looking  very  much  astonished. 

"In  pairs,"  Honoria  laughed.  "Hj 
sister  loves  method  and  symmetij  abof« 
all  things ;  she  prefers  it  to  indiyiidiii%, 
and  she  does  her  best  to  ccnrrect  the  m- 
takes  of  Nature  in  not  giving  her  ttiee 
sets  of  twins.  But  if  you  tmit  to  me,  I 
promise  to  applaud  your  jadgeiDentmaO 
things." 

"Well,"  laughed  TOly,  "therfi  Wjly 
one  of  me,  so  I  suppose  I  may  pkue  my 
own  taste.  I  shouldn't  like  to  ha?e  beeo 
twins!" 

She  very  frankly  accepted  this  ofo  oi 
comradeship  on  her  shopping  expedi&n, 
and  forthwith  arranged  it  for  the  next  dsj. 

When  Uncle  Bob  returned,  he,  too,  qofte 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  It  wm 
just  what  he  wanted — ^a  woman-friend  for 
Tilly.  He  had  noticed  Miss  WalUm-tsO 
and  dark,  with  a  pair  of  bright  enoogk 
dark  eyes;  a  trifle  lanky,  bat  thatwui 
matter  of  taste.  Oh,  oh  1  he  knew  bar; 
he  should  consider,  for  his  part,  fthstik 
was  quite  topshelf. 

"Topahelf,  topshelf,"  TiBy  mnrmnwi 
"Pray  what  may  that  mean!  We 
generally  put  the  things  we  prise  lesst  on 
the  topshelf  to  be  out  of  the  wiy-the 
cracked,  and  diipped,  and  damsged,  and 
unlovely  things.  I  won't  have  yoa  regard 
my  friend  in  Uiat  lights  sir." 

"  I  guess  she's  all  rights"  laughed  Uncle 
Bob.  "  I'll  ask  Behrens ;  he's  a  knowmg 
chap;  I  daresay  he  can  tell os somedimg 
about  her.  I'm  juat  going  down  foi*  *  ^ 
of  something  to  eat,"  he  said.  **l  wi 
kind  o'  empty.  Tea  t  No,  bless  you,  my 
lass,  none  of  your  wersh  stuff  for  me-wj 
bit  of  something  solid,  just  as  a  pat  off  tiU 
dinner-time." 

When  Uncle  Bob  came  back  with  m 
too  exacting  appetite  of  his  soothed  into 
momentary  silence,  he  had  comfortaw 
tidinw  for  Tilly.  Behrens  knew  something 
of  Miss  Walton.  Behrens,  it  would  aee^ 
made  it  his  business  to  know  somethbg  « 
everybody.  Miss  Walton's  antecedent 
would  bear  every  investigation.  Danght«r 
of  a  deceased  solicitor,  who  had  had^^ 
excellent   reputation   if  a  very 
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practice.^  Sister  married  to  a  sqaire,  with 
a  place  in  the  North.  Not  much  moDey, 
perhape,  bat  all  fair  and  square,  and  above- 
4>oard ;  and  being  thus  vonched  for,  Miss 
Honoria  Walton  might  be  allowed  to 
consider  herself  Tilly's  friend. 

*'  We're  getting  on,  we're  getting  on,  my 
laae,"  cried  Uncle  Bob,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  in^  his  honest  satisfaction.  "  It's 
little  outside  of  a  we^  since  we  cast 
anchor  here,  and  here  we  are  setting  up  to 
know  folks  already  ! " 

"A  society  of  two,"  said  Tilly  with 
demure  gravity.  «  First,  Mr.  Behrens  "— 
he  would  recognise  the  propriety  of  putting 
him  first — **  and  now,  Miss  WaJton.  And 
there  is  also  Mr.  Nameless — we  mustn't 
forget  Mr.  Nameless." 

"And  who  may  he  be  t " 
"  Uncle  Bob !  Uncle  Bob  1 "  she  shook 
her  bright  head  at  him  sadly,  "  how  often 
must  I  jog  your  mem\>ry  t  Mr.  Nameless 
IS  the  buikinff  young  man  whom  you  asked 
to — to  cold  shoulder  with  Mrs.  Popham; 
and  then  ^' — she  went  on  quickly,  seeing  a 
cloudy  beginning  to  gather  on  his  brow  at 
mention  of  the  lady's  name — "  there  are 
all  my  Temple  cousins.  There  are  sure  to 
be  at  least  six  girls ;  I've  made  up  my 
mind  for  that  number ;  six  girls,  and  Miss 
Walton  and  me — eight  of  us  to  balance 
Mr.  Behrens,  and  Mr.  Nameless,  and  you — 
that's  a  fair  proportion,  isn't  it ! " 

*'  Too  much  woman  I "  growled  Uncle 
Bob,  making  a  wry  face. 

"  Ungrateful  man  I "  said  TUly,  shaking 
her  sunny  head.  "Go  away  to  your 
Behrens,  and  leave  me  with  my  Miss 
Walton."  ^ 

Where  is  the  woman — the  young,  good- 
lookiog  and  cheerful  woman— who  does 
not  love  a  day  among  the  shops,  the 
attractive,  allnring  shops  of  London! 
Not  merely  a  gaze  from  without  on  the 
treasures  within,  though  that  is  charm 
enoQgh  when  nothing  more  may  be  had; 
bat  an  inspection,  an  investigation,  a  ran- 
sacking of  eyery  department ;  a  lingering 
ttthe  counter  where  seductive  laces  and 
ribbons  lie  in  wait  to  tempt ;  a  tour 
tiuough  the  labyrinths  of  the  costume 
foom;  a  tryinff-on  of  bewitching  bonnets 
and  hats ;  a  sefection  of  ravishing  mantles ; 
a  matchmg  of  scraps;  a  contrasting  of 
shades;  a  spending  of  a  whole  quarter's 
sllowanee  in  one  glorious  campaign  1 

If  girls  exist  who  do  not  love  it — and 
^dy  of  Qirton  or  Newnham  may  not — 
neither  Honoria  Walton  nor  TUly  Burton 
^^  of  the  namber.      Tilly  had   never 


hitherto  had  very  much  money  to  spend ; 
wandering  Uncle  Bob's  presents  had  chiefly 
reflected  the  country  he  happened  to  be 
travelling  in,  and  though  skins  and  feathers, 
shells  and  corals,  are  charming  in  their  way, 
they  are,  after  all,  only  adjuncts  to  a  toilet 
in  our  climate.  Now  that  Uncle  Bob  was 
here  in  the  flesh,  and  no  longer  represented 
by  rare  letters  and  specimens  of  native 
produce,  she  had  more  money  than  she 
quite  knew  what  to  do  with ;  more  money 
than  Miss  Walton  and  she  could  manage 
to  spend,  though  they  bought  everything 
that  heart  of  woman  could  desire.  Tilly's 
wants,  too,  had  expanded  with  the  day. 
If  there  is  one  temptation  which  shop- 
keepers thoroughly  understand,  it  is  the 
last  of  the  eye. 

Tilly's  modest  list  of  requirements  grew 
and  multiplied  with  the  minutes,  and  not 
her  wants  alone,  but  the  wants,  it  appeared, 
of  half  the  population  of  Liliesmuir. 

'*  They  must  have  a  little  taste  of  London 
too,  poor  bodies  I "  she  said  in  explanation. 
"  Why,  I  am  the  only  travelled  person 
among  them.  Cousin  Spencer  goes  to 
Edinburgh  in  May  for  the  General 
Assembly,  and  'Lisbeth  packs  for  a  week 
before,  with  all  the  parish  looking  on  and 
assisting  with  advice.  London  —  why, 
London  is  the  end  of  the  earth.  The 
rustic  mind  has  hardly  followed  Uncle  Bob 
any  further ;  it  has  lost  him  here — Uncle 
Bob,  who  has  been  round  and  round  the 
world ! " 

So  she  bought  gowns,  and  shawls,  and 
ribbons,  tokens  from  the  far  countiy  to 
show  that  Tilly's  heart  yet  yearned  over 
Liliesmuir — that  she  still  remembered  it  in 
absence. 

The  shopkeeper  who  first  opened  a 
restaurant  in  the  middle  of  his  chairs  and 
tables,  his  cottons,  linens,  silks,  and  "  soft 
goods,"  was  a  very  astute  person.  Tired 
nature  can  onlv  tolerate  a  certain  amount 
of  shopping  after  all ;  the  moment  comes 
when  the  pangs  of  hunger  will  no  longer 
be  denied.  Our  grandmothers,  doubtless, 
went  home  with  many  commissions  unful- 
filled, because  of  that  need  of  something  to 
eat^  to  which  we  must  all  sooner  or  later 
yield. 

Something  to  eat  comes  to  the  shopper 
now,  it  meets  her  senses  of  sight  and 
smeU ;  it  obtrudes  itself  gently  on  her  notice 
wherever  she  may  penetrate;  it  steids 
invitingly  into  the  millinery  section,  and 
sends  its  wandering  reminders  even  up  to 
the  region  of  boots. 
Tilly  and  her  new  friend  had  lonohed 
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comfortably,  and  were  fortified  to  recom- 
mence the  campaign,  and  now  in  another 
quarter  of  the  big  Babylon  they  were 
ending  the  day,  the  great  field-day,  with 
tea,  soothed  by  a  yirtaous  conviction  that 
every  duty  had  been  fulfilled.  The  women 
and  the  girls,  and  even  the  men  of  Lilies- 
muir,  had  been  remembered  ;  the  miniater 
and  'Lisbeth  had  not  been  forgotten ;  and 
between  Tilly's  cup  and  Honoria's  there 
lay  a  parcel  containing  a  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves,  which  were  discovered  to  be  Miss 
Walton's  size,  and  not  Till>'s  at  all  Would 
Miss  Walton  mind  wearing  them  ?  Tilly 
took  sixes — she  held  up  a  small  slim  hand 
in  corroboration  of  the  fact,  and  these  were 
half  a  size  too  big ;  MIes  Walton  was  so 
much  taller. 

Miss  Walton  did  not  mind  having  a 
whole  dozen  of  new  gloves  at  once,  instead 
of  a  single  pair  which  was  all  she  usually 
allowed  herself,  and  they  were  just  the 
shades  she  loved,  and  just  the  exact  number 
of  buttons  she  preferred.    How  odd  1 

How  very  odd,  indeed  !  Perhaps  it  was 
odd,  too,  that  the  girls  should  grow  confi- 
dential as  they  rested  and  chatted,  and 
sipped  their  tea  and  counted  their  parcels ; 
and  that  Tilly's  heart,  softened  by  remem- 
brances of  home,  of  familiar  faces  looking 
in  vain  for  hers  there,  of  voices  heard  no 
more  except  in  dreams,  should  talk  of  the 
past 

"  I  always  knew  it  must  be  past  some- 
day," she  said,  ''and  it  looks  already  a 
long  way  off.  My  father  and  mother  died 
when  I  was  quite  small,  before  I  could 
remember  either  of  them,  and  then  Uncle 
Bob  took  me  to  be  his.  But  he  was  not 
rich  then;  he  had  his  fortune  to  make,  and 
while  he  was  making  it  he  left  me  with  a 
cousin." 

''And  you  lived  with  this  couain  till 
lately!" 

"Till  a  month  or  two  ago.  He  isn't 
my  cousin,  but  my  father's  coueiu.  He  is 
a  minister,  and  he  is  old ;  and  bis  sermons 
are  old ;  and  his  housekeeper  'Liabeth  is 
old.  She  is  '  crabbed  age,'  indeed,  but  we 
got  on  pretty  well  all  the  same." 

"  Until  your  uncle  came ! " 

"Until  Uncle  Bob  came,  and  then  we 
went  away,  and  here  we  are,  and  every- 
thing has  fallen  out  just  m  Uncle  Bob 
always  declared  it  would.  He  is  rich,  and 
we  are  in  London  together;  everything  has 
gene  as  he  planned,  except " 


"Except  what t"  • 

"Except  that  we  were  immediately  to 
have  gathered  a  large  social  circle  aboot 
us,  and  as  yet  we  have  gathered  only  Mr. 
Paul  Behrens." 

"  And  me,"  put  in  Miss  Walton. 

"  And  you,"  amended  Tilly. 

"Did  you  expect  to  do  that,  while  job 
were  in  a  hotel)"  asked  Miss  Walton. 
marvelling  inwardly  at  the  simplici^  of 
this  design. 

"  How  is  it  usually  done  )  "  asked  TiBy, 
Scotch  fashion,  meeting  one  queaiion  «m 
another. 

"  Well,"  said  her  companion  flnbieo^ 
"  I  suppose  people  coming  fromtte^imiMlif 
bring  introductions,  or  else  tkey  Jkno^ 
people  already  to  start  wiib,  and  get  to 
know  more  through  them  in  eemae  of 
time.    Don't  you  know  anyone  hetet*' 

Tilly  hesitated  a  moment,  and  tlwB  ako 
gravely  said  "No  one."  Mrs.  Popham's 
infidelity  could  not  be  overlooked  Off  esn* 
doned.  Mrs.  Popham  was  no  longer  m 
acquaintance,  and  as  for  a  young 
who^e  name  you  do  not  even  know, 
could  you  include  him  among 
friends  1 

"No  one,"  she  repeated,  *< not  any 
so  you  see  this  part  of  Undo  BoM» 
gramme  remains  unfulfilled." 

"I  see,"  said  Tif inn  WiiUnn,  fllan^in  |jt 
the  pretty  face  opposite  hen  witli 
thing    between  wonder  and    oo: 
struggling  in  her  mind.     Was 
such  a  pair  of  innocent  babee  as 
uncle  and  young  niece?    Haiift 
wrong,    of   course;    they    weie 
ridiculously  respectable;    their 
neas  was  even  smile-eompeUiDf^ 
if  they  acquired  their  acquatntMieea 
haphazard  fashion  with  which  tlM|f 
acquired  this  Behrens — with  wfakb 
had  even  accepted  herself— mi^A 
result  be  as  compromising  ai 
prophesied  it  would  be  9 

"  It  isn't  so  difficult  to  galUer  a. 
acquaintances,"     she    said,    el 
thought  in  presentable  garments  ; 
never  be  difficult  for  you  to  make 

"  Tell  me  how  it  is  done,"  Mid 
"I  haven't  ordered  all  my  beaoliMI 
frocks  to  waste  them  on  Mr.  Bebxtiami 

"  And  on  me." 

"Well,  then,"  she  laughed, 
you.    Tell  me  how  to  conquer; 
how  to  succeed  I " 
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fionlight  warm  on  cheek  and  brow— that 
Adrian  Lyle's  eyes  first  made  use  of 
recovered  consciousness. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  he  was  dream- 
ing. Weak  as  a  child ;  scarce  conscious  of 
what  he  was  doing,  or  where  he  was ;  he 
tried  to  raise  himself  on  one  feeble  elbow, 
and  gently  called  her  nama 

She  turned  at  once,  and  looked  with 
staitled  eyes  at  that  weird  and  haggard 
spectacle  of  manhood's  weakness. 

In  a  second  she  had  crossed  the  room 
and  was  by  his  side. 

<<You  are  better!"  she  cried  eagerly. 
'*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad — so  glad." 

He  sank  helplessly  back,  dizzy  and  faint, 
as  with  some  great  shock  of  joy. 

"Why  are  you — here!"  he  whispered 
with  effort. 

''Hush,"  she  said.  ''Do  not  speak. 
You  are  still  so  weak  and  ill  Oh,  but  it 
is  good  that  you  should  know  me  at  last ! 
But  I  must  not  let  you  talk  or  you  will  be 
ill  again,  and,"  nodding  her  pretty  head 
gravely,  "  I  do  not  want  to  nurse  you  all 
over  once  more." 

She  held  some  cordial  to  his  lips,  and  he 
drank  it  unresistiDgly,  then  his  eyes  closed 
for  very  weariness,  but  he  could  not  sleep 
with  tliat  unanswered  wonder  in  his  brain. 
"Tell  me,"  he  urged  fafaiUy,  "where  I 
am  t    I  wQl  promise  to  ask  nothing  more." 

"You  are  with — me,"  she  said  softly, 
<•  in  my  own  house.  You  came  to  see  me — 
do  you  not  remember? — on  the  night  of  the 
storm.  You  would  not  stay,  and  I  think 
as  you  went  out  of  the  gate  the  lightning 
struck  that  ffreat  tree  beside  it,  and  one 
branch  struck  you.  You  lay  there  all 
night—  and  I  never  knew.  On,"  daspine 
her  small  hands  eagerly,  "if  only  I  had 
known  1  But  in  the  morning  I  found  yon, 
and  you  have  been  here  ever  since.  And 
now  you  are  going  to  get  weU,  and  reward 
me  for  all  my  anxiety,  are  you  not  1  For 
indeed  I  was  very,  very  anxious." 

"  And  how  long  ago,"  he  asked  faintly, 
"was  that  storm  1' 

"It  must  be  nearly  a  month,"  she 
said  thoughtfully.  "And  now  please  do 
not  talk.  If  you  will  only  try  to  sleep, 
that  will  be  so  good  for  you." 

He  felt  the  touch  of  the  little  hand  on 
his  brow ;  he  felt  her  smooth  the  pillows ; 
the  scent  of  the  rose  at  her  throat  seemed 
to  his  sick  fancy  sweet  as  no  earthly 
flower  had  ever  been;  and  then  a  great 
peace  and  calm  stole  over  him,  and  he  fell 
asleep  in  unutterable  content,  and  so  slept 
on  tjU  noon  was  well  past.  | 


The  crisis  was  over.  The  fever  had 
left  him — spent,  exhausted,  weaker  than 
anr  year-old  child,  it  is  true,  but  still 
safe,  and  with  steps  set  towards  that  fixit 
stage  of  convalescence  which  means  so 
much  after  weeks  of  pain  and  dread. 

Gradually,  as  that  first  day  lapsed  into 
other  days,  and  he  gained  strength 
and  memory  with  each,  he  remembered  that 
no  account  of  his  strange  absence  had 
reached  his  Bector,  andbMought  Gretchen 
to  write  and  inform  him  of  the  acctdenL 
She  wrote  the  letter  at  his  dictatioii  and 
sitting  bv  his  side,  and  it  was  while 
watchmg  her  at  the  task  that  Adrian  Ljle 
first  noticed  some  strange,  indefinable 
change  in  her  face.  It  struck  so  coldly,  so 
suddenly,  that  he  lost  the  thread  of  what  i 
he  was  saying,  and  remained  gazing  at 
her  with  something  of  horror  in  bia 
startled  eyes.  Wondering  at  his  silenee 
she  looked  up,  and  met  that  strange, 
questioning  glance. 

"  What  is  it  f "  she  asked,  frightened  at 
some  revelation  that  set  her  pul^  leaping 
in  an  odd,  nervous  fashion  which  had  come 
to  her  of  late. 

"You,"  he  said  hurriedly;  "are  you 
ill !  have  you  been  ill )  There  is,  I  am 
sure  there  is  something." 

A  little  faint  flush  rose  to  her  chedL 
She  did  not  speak  immediately,  bat  ss 
she  raised  her  hand  to  push  back  a  stray 
lock  of  hair,  the  loose,  white  sleeve  hSl 
back,  and  he  saw  how  painfully  slender  it 
looked — how  clearly  the  delicate  traeefy 
of  veins  showed  through  the  transparait 
skin. 

"I  am  quite  well,"  she  said  almost 
impatiently,  "only  the  heat  makes  me 
tired.    Please  so  on." 

He  continuea  dictating.  But  that  vague 
uneasiness  could  not  be  stilled  He  grew 
restless  and  ill  at  easa  As  yet  he  had 
not  had  courage  to  ask  news  of  Neale 
Kenyon ;  but  he  summoned  resolution  now, 
and  put  the  question  abruptly,  almost 
rougmy,  as  she  stood  a  little  apart  sealing 
and  stamping  the  concluded  letter. 

Her  face  grew  cold  and  pale ;  she  bent  it 
hurriedly  down  over  the  envelope.  **  Do 
you  not  know  t "  she  said.  "  I  tnooght  be 
must  have  told  you.  He  has  gone  to  the 
war  1 " 

"The  war !"  echoed  Adrian  Lyle  stupidly. 
"What  war?" 

"There  is  war,"  she  said,  "in  some  part 
of  India.  His  regiment  was  ordered  there, 
and  he  has  gone.  Did  he  not  tell  yoa  1 " 
she  repeated. 
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"  No/'  said  Adrian  Lyle.  <*  It  must 
hftTO  bean  very  sadden.'' 

'*  It  was,"  md  said,  trying  hard  to  con- 
trol her  agitation.  After  a  moment  or  two 
she  tamed  her  face  to  him.  ''You  have 
never  told  me,''  she  said,  '<  how  yon  foond 
me  here  that  night;  you  said  you  had 
heard  I  was  iU,  and  had  sent  for  yoo, 
but  that  was  not  tme.  Neide  could  not 
have  told  yon — that." 

''No/  said  Adrian  Lyle,  ''it  was  not 
Neale  ;  it  was  Bari" 

**  Buri  1 "  she  cried,  pale  and  startled. 
*'  He — he  has  never  been  here.  How  conld 
he  say  what  was  so  false  t " 

'*I  cannot  tell,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  his 
brow  growing  stormy.  ''It  was  an  in- 
famoiiB  lie.  I  suppose  he  had  some  object 
Bat  I  oannot  fiathom  it  at  present" 

*'Nor  I,"  she  said.  "You  must  have 
thooffht  it  very  strange." 

'^  At  first,  yes ;  but  he  led  me  to  believe 
that  you  were  unsettled  about  re^gions 
matters,  that  you  wanted  counsel  and 
assiBtance." 

"  I  have  wanted  that  often,"  she  said 
sadly ;  "  but  I  should  not  have  troubled 
yoo,  though  I  believe  in  your  friendship. 
'  And  to  think,"  she  added  indignantly, 
"  that  you  have  undei^ne  all  this  suffering 
and  dawer  for  the  sake  of  Bari's  ialse- 
hoodfl.   What  could  have  beiEai  his  object  f " 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Adrian  Lyle ;  '<bat 
I  will  find  out,"  he  added  determinedly. 
"I  wiUfindout!" 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  sometiiiiu;  like 
awkwardness  and  embMrassment  took  pes- 
seeaion  of  him.  He  was  lying  here  help- 
less and  ilL  Kenyon  was  away.  Yet»  in 
his  abeence  he  had  been  lured  to  his  wife's 
side  by  a  false  message.  What  did  it 
meant  He  moved  restlessly  on  his 
owa 

**I  shall  soon  be  able  to  relieve  y<m  of 
the  burden  of  my  presence,"  he  said.  "  I 
cannot  teU  you  how  grieved  I  am  to  think  of 
all  the  trouble  and  annoyance  I  must  have 
oeeaaioned." 

<< Indeed,  no!"  she  said  simply.  "It 
was  so  much  my  own  fault  I  should  not 
have  allowed  you  to  leave  in  such  a  storm. 
Bat  yoa  hurried  away  so  quickly — and  I 
vras  so  surprised " 

*'  Ton  must  have  been,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"  More  especially  as  you  had  forgotten  my 
▼eiy  existence — so  you  were  frank  enough 
to  tell  me." 

'*Ah,  yea,"  she  said  penitently,  "that 
was  not  a  polite  welcome,  was  iti  Bat  I 
was  too  startled  to  think  of  what  I  said." 


« I  hope,"  Adrian  Lyle  murmured  gently, 
"  that  you  will  always  speak  the  truth  to 
me  without  regard  to  politeness.  I  can*t 
bear  to  think  w  you  as  anything  but  per- 
&cdy  frank." 

"  I  always  am  that,"  she  said,  "  to  yon." 

She  put  the  letter  down  and  seated  her- 
self on  the  low  chair  by  his  bed. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  t "  she  said;  "there 
is  still  an  hour  before  tea" 

'^  I  think,"  he  answered,  ''  I  would  rather 
talk — ^if  you  do  not  mind." 

<'0h  no,"  she  said,  putting  the  book 
on  the  table  beside  her,  "  if  you  are  strong 
eno!u;h." 

''  I  am  certainly  that,"  he  said  with  a 
faint  smile.  "For  I  must  leave  you  to- 
morrow, or  next  day." 

She  looked  up  startled  and  pained 

"  Leave  1 "  she  cried.  "  Ob,  that  would 
be  foolish,  indeed  You  would  only  make 
yourself  ill  again.  You  are  far  too  weak  to 
move." 

"I  can  be  taken  to  the  inn  in  the 
village,"  he  said  resolutely.  "  I  have  asked 
the  doctor  to  let  me  go  there." 

"The  mnl"  faltered  the  girL  "But 
why  will  you  not  stop  here  t  I  can  take  as 
good  care  of  you  as  the  people  at  the  inn. 
It  is  only  a  poor,  rough  place." 

"  It  will  do,"  he  said  resolutely.  "  Oh, 
cannot  you  understand  t  It  is  not  fitting 
I  should  stay  under  your  voof,  while  your 
husband  is  away." 

She  looked  up  at  him  pale  and  startled. 

"Why  should  he  muidl"  she  asked 
"  You  are  his  friend  too  1 " 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  coldly. 
"But  you  must  allow  me  to  judge  what  is 
best  and  fitting.  You  are  young,  and  in- 
nocent^ and  unworldlv— — " 

"  I  feel  old  enough,"  she  said  wistfully, 
as  he  paused. 

His  eyes  turned  yearningly  and  regret- 
fnllv  to  her  face.  It  was  changed,  most 
sadly  chansed,  though  as  lovely  in  its 
pallor  and  delicacy  as  ever  he  had  deemed 
It  in  its  bright,  fresh  youth  She  leant 
forward  a  litUe,  and  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  kneea 

"I  am  so  lonely,"  she  said;  "do  not 

go."  . 
It  seemed  to  Adrian  Lyle  that,  often  as 

that  formula,  "lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion," had  been  on  bis  lips,  he  had  never 
fully  understood  its  meaning  till  this 
moment 

The  swift  beating  of  his  heart  almost 
stifled  him ;  the  stilmess  of  the  room ;  the 
faint  scents  of  the  roses  in  her  dresi ;  the 
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face  iteelf  looking  back  to  his  own  with 
Boch  beseechiDg  eyes — all  seemed  like  part 
of  some  strange  dream.  Bat  there  was 
pain  in  the  dream — ^pain,  real,  and  acate, 
and  hard  to  bear  in  this  boor  of  physical 
weakness. 

He  dared  not  look  at  her.  He  wondered 
if  she  heard  those  slow  heavy  throbs  that 
beat  like  hammers  in  his  braia  How  jcoold 
she  be  so  unconscious  and — ^he — so  over- 
powered ! 

She  spoke  again,  and  a  little  pale  effort 
at  a  smile  touched  her  lips. 

*'  I  know  you  are  resolute  and  hard  to 
move,  and  my  powers  to  persuade  you  are 
80  feeble ;  but  when  one  is  all  alone,  and 
has  no  friend  anywhere,  it  seems  hard  to 
look  forward  to 


»i 


Then  her  voice  broke.  He  saw  great 
tears  gather  in  her  eyes ;  her  lips  quivered 
like  a  child's. 

*^0h,"  she  cried  piteously,  "I  must  tell 
yon,  or  my  heart  will  break.  I  have  no 
one — no  one.  And  Neale  has  gone  so  far, 
and  will  be  away  so  long.  It  is  terrible  to 
be  alone  as  I  am  alona  And  he  says  I 
most  stay  here  till  he  returns.  Oh,  Mr. 
Lyle,  would  he — would  he  be  very  angry 
if  I  went  to  him  t" 

*'  Went  to — him  1 "  echoed  Adrian  Lyla 
*'My  poor  child,  it  would  be  madness. 
You  could  not  reach  him.  Besides,  it  is 
not  allowable  for  officers  to  have  their 
wives  with  them  when  they  are  on  active 
service.  You  would  only  make  E^nyon 
doubly  anxious.  Did  he  not  explain  all 
thistoyoul" 

'^  I  did  not  see  him,"  she  faltered  slowly. 

Adrian  Lyle  started. 

« Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not 
come  here  to  bid  you  good-bye  t " 

She  shook  her  head. 

''  There  was  no  time,"  she  said  loyally. 
'^  It  was  all  so  sudden." 

He  looked  at  the  altered  face ;  the  bent 
head;  the  slight,  fragile  young  figure. 
Well  enough  he  read  the  secret  of  their 
diange  now;  and  that  change  added  the 
bitterness  of  another  burden  to  his  heavy 
heart. 

" Poor  childl"  he  said  pityingly ;  " poor 
ohUdl" 

"  Oh — don%"  she  cried  quickly,  "  don't 
jrfty  me.  I  can't  bear  it  It — ^it  has  been 
very  hard ;  but  I  was  getting  over  it.  I 
think  having  you  to  nuise  and  think  of 
helped  me.  And  if  only  it  were  not  so — 
so  lonely ** 

There  was  apausewhich  seemed  to  Adrian 
Lyle  to  hold  a  lifetime  of  silence.  Thoughts, 


vague,  wild,  confused,  whirled  through 
brain ;  the  brain  that  was  still  weak  mud 
dizzy  from  the  shock  of  that  tariUe  ill- 
ness. She  was  lonely,  sad,  in  trouUe ;  she 
needed  a  friend ;  and  he  was  so  groat  a 
coward  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  in 
her  presence,  dared  not  shelter  beneath  the 
same  roof.  He  felt  he  oould  crj  shame  on 
himself;  but  he  was  so  weak  now,  and  so 
unhappy,  that  he  could  have  turned  his  fiiee 
to  the  wall  and  wept  like  a  woman.  Tbo 
effort  would  cost  him  hours  of  after  mdkt' 
ing ;  but  he  made  it  nobly  and  heroically, 
speaking  to  her  as  he  would  have  spoboi 
to  a  grieving  child;  for  what  was  sho  but 
aduldsiilll 

<(  You  must  try,"  he  said,  "to  be  patient 
and  brave;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier's  wEfa 
After  all,  it  will  be  best  for  a  faw  months, 
at  moat^  this  parting.  To  follow  Kenyon 
would  be  impossible.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, you  may  be  sure  he  would  have  done 
his  best  to  ts^e  you  with  him.  Tiia  sepa- 
ration must  be  just  as  hard  for  him  as  for 
yourself." 

She  swayed  towards  him  with  a  lit& 
unconscious  movement. 

'*  Oh,"  she  said  simply,  "  how  kind  yoi 
are  1  The  very  tone  of  your  voice  l^di 
comfort  No  doubt  you  are  right  It  wts 
not  his  fault,  and  I  ought  not  to  hare 
blamed  him;  but  it  did  seem  hard  just  at 
first" 

''Did  you  blame  him  in  yoiurheartl" 
asked  Adrian  Lyle,  with  a  f amt,  sad  smile. 
**  I  fancy  you  only  imagined  you  duL" 

"  Yes — it  hurt  me,"  she  said,  her  voioa 
a  little  tremulous.  "  Written  words  sound 
so  cold,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  for  so 
long." 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  at  Medehunt 
Abbey  1 "  asked  Adrian  Lyle. 

"  No,"  she  said  in  surprise.  '^  He  only 
said  he  was  going  to  London  when  he  left 
me  here,  and  his  Tetters  were  from  London. 
Who  lives  at  Medeburst  Abbey  $ " 

«His  uncle  and  cousin,"  said  AdriaB 
Lyle.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never 
told  you  of  them  t " 

'^  No,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  he  had  some 
relationa  He  said  it  was  duty  for  him  to 
go  and  see  them.  I  do  not  know  thdr 
namea  Is  the  cousin  a  lady  !  "  she  asked 
with  sudden  curiosity. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Adrian  Lyle. 

"And — and  young,  and  bmiutiful,"  she 
went  on,  gazing  at  him  with  sudden  interest 

'*Men  say  so,"  he  answered  indifferently. 
''Your  husband  does  not  think  sa  I 
believe  he  rather  dislikes  her." 
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For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  her  eyes 
on  the  circlet  of  gold  which  she  was  ab- 
sently taming  round  and  round  on  her 
slender  finger. 

Adrian  Lyle  watched  her,  reading  plainly 
enough  the  trouble  in  the  passionate  young 
heart. 

"  She  is  too  young  for  that  sting  to  pain 
her  heart/'  he  thought.  '*  What  haiB  chilled 
that  beautiful  faith,  I  wonder  1 " 

*' How  did  you  know  herl"  she  asked 
presently. 

"Howl"  Adrian  Lyle  started.  His 
thoughts  had  been  far  away.  **  Ob,  you 
mean  Miss  Kenyon.  I  am  living  close  to 
the  Abbey.  I  am  curate  at  Medehurst 
Church." 

"  And  Neale  was  there — staying  there  t " 
she  perdsted. 

"  Yes.  That  was  where  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time  since  we  parted  in  Some." 

''Ah,''  she  sighed,  ''dear  Bome,  how 
beautiful  it  was  ! "  Then  her  eyes  drooped, 
her  voice  grew  softer  and  more  wistful 
"Do  you  remember,"  she  asked,  "that 
day  in  the  Pantheon,  and  all  you  said  1 " 

"I remember,"  he  said  huskily,  "only 
too  well" 

"  I  thought  of  it  all,"  she  said,  "  when 
you  lay  here  so  ill  I  suppose  it  was  being 
imhappy  and  lonelj  that  brought  it  all 
back.  When  one  is  happy,  one  does  not 
think  much." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  answered  gently. 
'*  You  had  forgotten  me,  I  know." 

'*No — ^not  forgotten ;  only  put  you  aside 
for  a  little  time. 

'^Well,  you  have  made  amends,"  he 
answered.  "  To  your  care  and  nursing  I 
owe  my  recovery.  It  is  a  debt  I  can  never 
repay.^ 

''And  yet  what  haste  you  are  in  to 
leave  me  1 "  she  said  reproachfully. 

The  blood  rushed  like  flame  to  his 
cheek.  "For  your  own  sake,"  he  said 
falteringly.  "  It  would  not  do.  I  am  sure 
Neale  would  not  like  it" 

"There,"  she  said  quickly,  "you  are 
wrong.  He  would  like  what  I  liked — 
he  would  bid  me  do  just  as  I  pleased." 

"Don't  make  duty  harder,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness.  "  You 
know  I  am  an  obstinate  maa" 

He  kept  his  eyes  resolutely  away  from 

the  sweetness  of  that  beseeching  face.    He 

felt  that  the  worst  phase  of  his  madness 

;  was  this  phase,  when  every  innocent  look 

I  and  word  could  so  bewilder  his  braiui  and 

tempt  both  sense  and  reason.' 

She  rose  from  her  low  chair  at  last ;  a 


little  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 
"I  have  talked  to  you  too  much,"  she 
said ;  "you  look  so  pde  and  tired.  I  will 
leave  you  now  if  you  will  promise  me  to 
try  to  sleep.  There — ^let  me  .smooth  your 
pillows  more  comfortably.   Is  that  better) " 

"  It  is  delightful,"  he  said,  keeping  his 
voice  steady  by  a  great  effort  "I  will 
take  your  advice  and  try  to  sleep.  Would 
you  mind  drawing  that  blind  down) 
Thank  you,  that  will  do — the  light  dazzles 
me — a  little." 

He  turned  his  face  away ;  he  heard  the 
funt,  soft  flutter  of  her  gown  across  the 
floor ;  he  heard  her  open  the  door — close 
it — and  a  great  darkness  and  horror  seemed 
to  come  over  him ;  and  he  lay  there  staring 
blankly,  stupidly  at  the  wall,  conscious 
only  of  an  agony  which  had  threatened  to 
master  self  control — conscious  that  some- 
thing hot  and  burning  touched  his  cheeks, 
something  that  was  far  removed  from 
sleep,  or  rest ;  and,  as  he  lifted  his  hand 
and  drew  it  across  his  eyes,  he  saw  it 
tremble  like  a  leaf. 

"  Oh,"  he  cried,  "  to  think  that  I  should 
be  so  weak — so  pitifully,  miserably  weak." 

CHINESE  SUPERSTITIONS. 


"It  is  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  firit 
great  duty  of  every  householder  is  going 
forward.  Master  and  man  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  worship  and  propitiation 
of  their  household  gods."  Thus  wrote 
Augustus  Margary  in  the  City  of  Chefoo, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February  (Chinese 
New  Year),  1874 

And  this  is  what  he  saw  of  the  strange 
ritual,  beginning  before  daylight,  and  amid 
the  weird,  fitful  glimmer  of  a  few  candles  : 
a  dim,  uncertain  light,  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  the  superstitious  devotees.  A 
table  was  neatly  laid  out  with  a  cold  ban- 
quet, with  seats,  plates,  and  chopsticks,  so 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  might  come 
and  enjoy.  After  a  preliminary  ceremony, 
consiBting  of  the  burning  of  joss-sticks  and 
of  kneelme  and  kowtowing  before  them, 
master  and  man  took  their  places  behind 
the  empty  seats,  ready  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  invisible  guests.  There  they 
remained  in  silent  and  reverential  readi- 
ness for  a  time  sufficient  to  enable  the 
spirits  to  conclude  their  feastuig  satisfac- 
torily; and|  as  a  full-blown  ceremonious 
Chinese  dinner  continues  for  hours,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  was  thus  consumed.    Then,  when  it 
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might  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the 
guests  had  finished,  a  tremendous  ''  feu-de- 
joie  "  was  fired  outside  the  front-door.  As 
at  the  same  moment  the  same  thing  is  being 
done  in  every  house  in  Chinai  the  expen- 
diture on  gunpowder  alone  must  be  con- 
siderable. 

On  an  island  in  the  Tungtin  Lake,  called 
Chun-shan,  celebrated  for  producing  the 
finest  tea  in  China,  Margary  encountered  a 
perfect  plague  of  flies,  which  followed  him 
right  across  the  lake,  and  never  ceased  to 
torment.  These  flies  are  armed  with  a 
strong  proboscis,  with  which  they  inflict  a 
sting  as  acute  as  that  of  the  mosquito, 
although  not  venomous.  They  sting  with- 
out leaving  either  mark  or  pain  after  they 
are  brushed  ofi*.  The  Cmnese  say  that 
these  flies  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Lake 
Spirit,  who  sends  them  to  attack  all  intru- 
ders in  his  domain. 

ShauR-le,  or  precious  relics  of  Buddha, 
are  so  aoundant,  that  only  a  miracle  could 
explain  their  number.  Dr.  Medhurst 
throws  some  light  on  their  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Buddhists  there  are  eighty- 
four  thousand  pores  in  a  man's  body,  and, 
therefore,  he  leaves  behind  him  eight^r-four 
thousand  particles  of  miserable  dust  m  the 
course  of  transmigration.  Buddha  had 
also  eighty-four  thousand  pores  in  his  body, 
but  by  his  resistance  to  evil  he  was  en- 
abled to  perfect  eighty-four  thousand  relics 
through  themi  for  which  eight  Kings  con- 
tended. A  good  and  wise  King,  named 
Ajuka,  arose,  who  built  eighty-foiu:  thou- 
sand paeodas  to  cover  these  eighty-four 
thousand  relics.  These  relics  still  remain, 
but  can  only  be  seen  by  the  faithful.  A 
good  Buddlust  can  sometimes  discern  one 
of  these  relics  illumined  with  brilliant 
colours  and  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel,  when  un- 
believers are  unable  to  see  anything  at  all 

A  superstition,  current  in  some  parts  of 
China  is,  that  earthquakes  are  caused  by 
the  shaking  of  some  huge  subterraneous 
animal.  Mr.  Bobert  Fortune  relates  that 
when  he  was  at  Shanghai  in  1853,  there 
was  a  slight  shock,  and,  after  it  was  over, 
he  saw  ^oups  of  Chinese  about  the  fields 
and  garaens,  industriously  gathering  hairs 
of  the  mysterious  animal  I  Hairs  they 
certainly  did  collect ;  but  a  close  examina- 
tion showed  that  some  were  mere  vegetable 
fibres,  and  others  the  hairs  shed  by  dogs, 
horses,  or  cats,  which  might  be  gathered 
any  day.  The  pointing  out  of  these  facts 
did  not  shake  the  belief  of  the  Chinese 
that  the  hairs  were  really  those  of  the 
earth-shaker. 


The  worship  of  the  moon — the  Qaeen 
of  Heaven — ^is  universal,  and  the  images 
of  Kwan-Jin  with  a  child  in  her  arms  are 
to  be  found  everywhere.  This  eoddeas 
is  prayed  to  bv  women  who  are  desiroiu 
of  having  children,  and  when  they  enter 
the  shrine  they  leave  their  shoes  there. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  whole  heap 
of  the  small  shoes  of  the  Chinese  ladies 
in  these  sacred  places,  and  the  sugges- 
tion occurs  whether  the  old  custom  in 
our  own  country  of  throwing  an  old  shoe 
after  a  newly-married  pair,  for  luck,  may 
not  have  had  some  remote  connection  with 
the  superstition  still  existing  in  China. 

The  river  Tsien-tang,  on  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Hans-Chow,  is  famous 
for  its  ''eagre,''  or  "bore,**  which  far 
surpasses,  we  are  told,  the  '*bore"  of  \he 
Hooghly.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
as  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  must  be,  indeed,  a  sufiiciently  awe- 
inspiring  spectacle.  It  makes  its  a^^^esr- 
ance  in  the  spring-tides,  and  mdbas  op 
with  a  noise  like  thunder — a  wall  of  water 
about  thuty  feet  high  and  four  or  &rt 
miles  broad.  This  natural  phenomenon 
is  attributed  by  the  Chinese  to  a  Man- 
darin, one  Wu-Tsi-si,  who,  having  offended 
the  Emperor,  was  slain  and  thrown  into 
this  river.  His  rage  at  the  treatment  was 
so  great  that  he  exhibits  it  periodically  by 
taking  the  form  of  the  '*  eagre,"  and  break- 
ing down  the  river's  banks  and  flooding 
the  adjoining  fields.  Successive  monardu 
of  successive  dynasties — for  the  incident 
happened  long  before  the  present  era — 
have  conferred  titles  on  mm;  temples 
innumerable  have  been  erected  in  his 
honour;  and  prayers  and  sacrifices  are 
periodically  ofi'ered  to  him;  but  still  his 
anger  endures,  an  example  of  sustained 
''vendetta"  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  well 
appreciated  in  Corsica. 

Chinese  junks  and  boats  have  eyes 
carved  or  painted  on  the  bows,  which  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  a  mere  fancifiil 
form  of  ornamentatioiL  But  they  have  a 
real  meaning,  as  Mr.  Fortune  found.  In 
going  up  one  of  the  rivers  from  Kingpo, 
he  was  startled  by  one  day  seeing  a  boat- 
man  seize  his  broad  hat  and  clap  it  owr 
one  of  the  "  eves  "  of  the  boat,  whQe  other 
boats  on  the  stream  were  similarly  blinded. 
Looking  about  for  an  explanation  he  saw 
a  dead  body  floating  past,  and  he  was  told 
by  the  boatman  that  if  the  boat  ha^  been 
allowed  to  "see"  it,  some  disaster  wonld 
surely  have  happened,  either  to  passengers 
or  crew,  before  the  voyage  ended ! 
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Mr.  Dennys,  who  has  told  much  of  the 
folk-loiB  of  Chma,  says  that  in  the  Lui- 
Chan  distriot,  the  belief  existB  that  vident 
winds  and  typhoons  are  caoaed  by  the 
passage  tdhrongh  the  air  of  the  *' Bob- 
tailed  Dragon,  and  also  of  the  rain-^od, 
Yii-Shah.  Similarly  when  a  storm  arises, 
the  Cantonese  say:  ''The  Bob-tuled 
Dragon  is  imssing."  There  is  a  temple  in 
the  Lai-Chan,  dedicated  to  the  Thonder- 
Dake,  in  which  the  people  every  year 
place  a  drum  for  the  demon  to  beat  In 
olden  days  the  dram  used  to  be  left  on  a 
hill-t(q>,  and  a  little  boy  was  left  along 
with  it  as  a  sacrifice. 

Hie  God  of  Fire  is  an  object  of  mnch 
req^ect  among  a  people  whose  dwellings 
are  so  comlmstible.  In  all  the  cities, 
temples  are  erected  and  kept  in  first-rate 
order  to  his  hononr.  The  story  goes,  that 
the  Emperor  Kien-Tsing  had  the  imsfortone 
to  have  his  magnificent  Hall  of  Contempla- 
tion, whxdi  had  been  erectedat  vast  expense, 
bomed  to  the  groand,  becaose  one  little 
temple  to  the  Fm-God  outside  the  walls  of 
Pekm  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair. And  vet^  as  a  eariooa  instance  of 
the  fleziUe  character  of  the  religion  of 
Ais  carious  people,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  tiie  home  of  the  London  Medical 
Hittion  in  Pddn  is  one  of  the  old  temples 
of  the  Fire  God.  Dr.  Dadge(»i  purchased 
it  t(x  a  hospital,  and  all  the  wooden  and 
rilded  idols  were  sold  as  curiosities. 
Some  of  these  idols  were  dissected  by  Dr. 
Dudgeon,  and  were  found  to  contain 
car^  representations  of  all  the  internal 
arrangementa  of  the  human  body.  This 
18  done  because  of  the  belief  that  as  nothing 
is  hidden  ftrom  the  eods,  they  can  of 
coarse  see  the  insides  of  the  images  erected 
in  their  honour,  which  images,  it  will  be 
observed,  can  nevertiieless  be  made  subject 
to  trade,  when  occasion  arises. 

Apropos  of  the  Fire  God,  Miss  Gordon- 
Gumming  mentions  having  seen,  beside 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Foo-Chow, 
seven  atone  water^jars,  each  enclosed  by  a 
atone  railing.  The  tradition  is  that,  so 
loDff  as  Uiere  is  water  in  these  jars  there 
will  be  no  fire  in  the  city ;  and  hence  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  spedal  official  to  see  that, 
even  in  the  driest  season,  the  water  is  not 
allowed  to  dry  up. 

One  of  the  rdigions  of  China  is  the 
worriup  of  Fo  or  mddha,  of  whom  it  is 
believ^  that  immediately  after  his  birth,  he 
stood  up  and  said :  "  No  one  except  my- 
self,  either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  ought 
to  be  worafainped."    At  the  age  of  seven- 


teen,  Fo  married  three  wives ;  at  nineteen, 
he  retired  to  studv  under  four  sages ;  at 
thirty,  he  became  a  deitv,  and  thenceforward 
began  to  praotise  miracles ;  at  seventy-nine, 
he  passed  into  an  immortal  state,  leaving 
behmd  him  eighty  thousand  disciples. 
These  published  five  thousand  volumes  in 
his  honour,  and  related  that  Fo  had  been 
bom  eight  thousand  [times,  his  soul  pass- 
ing successively  through  different  animals. 
The  five  commandments  left  by  Fo  were : 
L  Not  to  kill  any  living  creature;  II.  I- 
Not  to  steal;  III.  Not  to  commit  any 
impurity;  IV.  Not  to  tell  a  lie;  V. 
Not  to  dnnk  wine. 

Another  religion  is  that  of  Tao,  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  Fo,  has  its  orders  of 
monks  and  established  monasteries.  The 
monks  or  priests  of  Tao  are  a  sort  of  Epi- 
cureans, 5riio  teach  that  happiness  consists 
in  a  calm,  which  suspends  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  souL  They  live  in  com- 
munities, do  not  marry,  use  chaplets,  are 
clothed  in  yellow,  and  always  officiate  at 
funerals  and  sacrifices.  They  believe  in  a 
plurality  of  gods ;  and  are  much  given  to 
occult  sdencoi  practising  alchemy  and 
pretending  to  magic  arts,  which  afford 
them  f  amuiar  intercourse  with  spirits.  The 
importance  of  this  power  is  well  realised 
in  China,  where  it  h  supposed  that  every 
part  of  the  universe  is  under  the  influence 
of  good  and  bad  spirits,  who  have  their 
respective  districts.  The  good  spirits  are 
a  kind  of  tutelar  genii,  to  whom  sacrifices 
are  offered  in  the  temples,  as  well  as  to 
the  spirits  of  the  rivers,  the  mountdns^  the 
four  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  forth. 

The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  however, 
are  regarded  rather  as  intelligent  beings, 
or  divinities,  and  in  Pekin  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  are  the  '*|Temple  of 
Heaven  "  and  the  <*  Temple  of  Earth."  In 
each  of  these  temples,  the  Emperor  offici- 
ates in  person  once  every  year,  going  in 
great  state,  attended  by  all  the  nobles  and 
a  vast  crowd  of  choristers  and  attendants. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Earth  he 
goes  through  the  ceremonv  of  ploughing 
several  furrows,  afterwards  sowing  the 
seeds  with  his  own  hands.  This  may  be 
taken  as  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  deity, 
but  also  as  a  practical  example  and  en- 
couragement to  the  people  to  practise 
agriculture.  For  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  remarkable  temples  and 
their  ceremonies,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Miss  Gordon^ummiDg's  '^Wanderings  in 
China." 

In  Canton  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
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the  Five  Earns,  on  which  the  five  genii, 
who  preside  over  the  five  elements  of  Earth, 
Fire,  Metal,  Water,  and  Wood,  descended 
from  heaven  to  Canton,  bearing  ears  of 
com  and  other  blessings.  These  rams  are 
said  to  have  become  petrified  into  five 
great  stones,  which  now  ornament  the 
temple.  Here,  also,  is  shown  a  colossal 
foot-print  of  Buddha  in  the  rock. 

In  another  temple  in  this  city  is  a  shrine 
to  the  god  Lin-Fanng,  whose  function  is  to 
aid  in  restoring  lunaway  slaves  to  their 
masters.  Beside  his  image  is  that  of  an 
attendant  on  horseback,  waiting  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  god;  and  on  the  horse's 
neck  tiie  suppliants  tie  cords 'as  a  hint 
that  they  desire  their  slaves  to  be  found 
and  restored  to  them. 

A  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
gods  is  divination  by  the  Ea-pue,  a  piece 
of  wood  shaped  like  an  acorn,  in  two 
halves,  one  side  convex,  the  other  flat. 
"The  person  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
oracle  kneels  reverently  before  the  image 
of  the  god  or  goddess  whose  counsel  he 
craves,  and,  having  explained  the  subject 
on  which  he  wants  advice,  he  takes  the 
Ea-pue  off  the  altar,  passes  it  through  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  and  then  throws  it 
upward  before  the  idoL'' 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  halves  mil  he  reads  his  answer.  Thus, 
if  both  fall  flat,  he  knows  that  his  prayer 
18  refused ;  if  both  fall  on  the  rounded  side, 
then  the  god  has  really  no  opinion  In  the 
matter;  u  one  falls  flat  and  tiie  other 
round,  then  his  prayer  will  be  granted. 

A  little  skill  and  preliminary  practice 
would,  one  might  think,  be  sufficient  to 
procure  a  favourable  augury  whenever  re- 
quired. 

There  is  another  method  of  divination 
by  means  of  strips  of  split  bamboo,  each 
numbered.  These  are  placed  in  a  stand 
and  gently  shaken  until  one  falls  out. 
The  number  on  this  is  compared  by  the 
priest  with  a  corresponding  number  in  a 
book,  from  which  he  reads  the  oracular 
reply.  This  is  strikingly  like  a  practice 
related  by  Tacitus  of  the  Germana  He 
says  (German.,  Chap,  x.) :  "They  cut  a  rod 
off  some  fruit  tree  into  bits,  and  after 
having  distinguished  them  bv  various 
marks,  they  cast  them  into  a  white  cloth. 
Then  the  priest  thrice  draws  each  piece 
and  explains  the  oracle  according  to  the 
marks."  There  is  in  both  superstitions  also 
a  suffgestion  of  the  divining-rod,  or  magic 
wand/ not  unknown  in  our  own  country. 

In  China  we  find  another  instance  of  a 


superstition  akin  to  one  of  our  own.  Thui 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Foh- 
Eieng  not  long  ago  issued  a  prodamation 
to  the  followmg  effect:  "You  are  for- 
bidden, if  you  have  a  ^dge  against  any 
one,  to  practise  the  magic  called  'sti  iking 
the  bull's  head,'  that  is  to  say,  writing 
a  man's  name  and  age  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  laying  it  before  the  bull-headed  idol, 
and  then  Buying  an  iron  stamp  and  pio^ 
ing  small  holes  in  this  paper,  and  finally 
throwing  it  at  the  man  on  the  ely  with 
the  intention  of  compassing  his  deatb.** 
Compare  with  this  the  fact  that,  ao  re- 
cently as  1883,  a  case  occurred  at  Inver- 
ness of  an  assault  because  one  i>6rson 
discovered  that  another  person  had  made 
a  clay  image  of  him  and  stuck  pins  in  ii, 
wi^  the  object  of  oompassii^  his  death  I 
Belief  in  witchcraft  is  not  altogether  dead 
even  in  our  enUghtened  land,  bat  happOy 
it  is  rare. 

Du  Halde,  who  wrote  a  **  DescriptifOii 
of  China"  about  1738,  says  that  the  prae- 
tice  of  magic  and  the  study  of  astiNdogy 
were  carried  on  in  China  as  a  reeog- 
nised  branch  of  learning,  and  that  erca 
the  Tribunal  of  Mathematics  deyoted  itself 
in  part  to  the  occult  One  of  the  fnnctioiis 
of  this  Tribund  was  to  foretell  eclipeee,  ao 
that  the  common  people  xnight  be  wanied 
beforehand,  and  be  ready  with  great  shoiiti 
to  frighten  away  the  demon  who  waa 
supposed  to  be  endeavouring  to  devoar 
the  sun  or  moon.  Much  of  t^  magical 
arts  and  curious  superstitions  mentioned 
by  Du  Halde  as  prevalent  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  seem  to  prevail  BtQI,  f cnr  we 
find  Miss  Gordon-Cnmming  in  1879  en- 
countering similar  experiences.  This  last 
writer  obmved  that  m  Chinese  honaes  tlie 
traditional  '^horse-shoe"  of  our  ooimtry 
is  there  replaced  bv  a  sword-shaped  toy 
made  of  hundreds  of  the  small  ci^per  eoin 
or  "cash,"  fastened  together  with  red 
thread.  This  is  hung  up  for  luck,  whila 
charms  written  on  red  paper,  and  fire- 
crackers made  up  in  scarlet  coversi  are 
used  to  frighten  away  devila  The  virtae 
attached  to  the  colour  "red"  particularly 
attracted  Miss  Gordon-Cumming'a  notice, 
because  she  remembered  that  in  ScotUndy 
till  very  recent  years,  it  was  a  oommoB 
practice  for  cowherds  to  tie  a  sprig  al 
mountain  ash  with  red  twine  to  the  door 
of  the  byre,  or  to  twist  a  red  thread  roond 
the  cow's  tail. 

One  of  the  risings  against  the  ChristiaBa 
at  FooChow,  when  many  of  tiie  native  con- 
verts were  ill-treated,  was  a  result  of  a 
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distribution  over  the  proyinoe  of  a  powder, 
warranted  to  prerent  calamity  and  diieasa 
As  soon  as  this  had  been  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  people,  a  notice  was  ^acarded  every- 
where that  tiiis  powder  was  not  what  it 
professed,  bat  had  been  distributed  by  the 
'*  foreign  devils,''  in  order  to  strike,  as  with 
Bttbtle  venom,  everjrone  who  used  it  with  a 
terrible  disease  which  only  the  missionaries 
oonld  cure,  and  that  only  on  the  condition 
of  the  sufferers  becoming  Christians,  and 
practising  all  manners  of  vile  crimes. 
The  fact  that  this  calumny  was  universally 
believed  at  the  time,  sufficiently  shows  the 
strength  of  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  of  to- 
dayin  sorcery. 

The  great  overruling  superstitions  of 
China  are,  however,  the  fear  of  the  dead, 
and  the  belief  in  Feng-Shul  The  latter 
word  means  literally  <^wind  and  water," 
and  seems  to  typify  both  the  good  and 
the  baneful  influences  of  physicafphenom- 
en&  It  is  the  existence  of  these  two 
superstitions  which  really  forms  the  barrier 
to  progress  in  China,  because  they  inter- 
fere with  the  reception  of  foreign  ideas 
and  the  developementof  industrialprojects 
in  mining,  railway  making,  and  so  forth. 
Feng-Shui  is  defined,  says  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ningpo,  as  ''the 
path  of  the  Great  Dragon,  who  rushes 
through  the  air  just  above  the  houses, 
epouting  blessings  in  showers  from  his 
nostrils.  He  flies  straight  forward,  un- 
less by  evil  chance  he  should  strike 
against  some  high  building,  in  which  case 
he  turns  aside  at  an  ande,  and  so  the 
houaes  beyond  lose  their  share  of  his  bless- 
ing. Hence  the  zealous  care  of  the  Chinese 
house-builders  lest  anyone  should  build  a 
house  higher  than  his  neighbour,  and  the 
singular  uniformity  of  domestic  architec- 
tura" 

The  fear  of  the  dead  leads  to  the  most 
slavish  form  of  ancestor-worship,  and  the 
three  first  weeks  of  April  are  specially 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Shades.  At 
that  time  everyone  visits  the  sraves  of  his 
relations  with  offerings,  carried  on  trays  or 
in  baskets.  The  cost  of  these  annual 
services  and  offerings  to  the  dead  is 
stated  by  Miss  GordonCumming  to  be  not 
less  than  thirty-two  millions  sterling,  all 
to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  those  whose 
graves  cover  the  country,  and  who  are 
believed  to  be  powerful  for  evil  if  neglected. 
The  dead  are  even  honoured  by  the 
bestowal  of  new  titles  if  there  is  special 
reason  for  distinguishing  them. 

After  a  person  dies,  the  bodv  mav  not 


be  buried  until  the  soothsayers  have  se- 
lected a  '' favourable  day,"  and  this  th^ 
may  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  for  a 
year  or  more,  if  there  is  money  forthcoming 
for  the  various  tests,  niese  professional 
geomancers  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  people,  for  Sie  stars 
are  supposed  to  affect  not  only  individuals 
but  also  every  day  in  the  year,  for  good  or 
evU.  "  There  are  certain  days,"  says  ICsa 
Gordon-Cnmming,  <'  on  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  will  shave,  lest  he  be  afflicted  with 
boils;  others,  on  which  no  farmer  would  80W| 
else  a  bad  harvest  would  follow.  There  are 
days  on  which  no  man  would  buy  or  sell 
property ;  others,  when  to  dig  a  well  will 
ensure  nnding  only  bitter  water.  To  open 
a  granary  on  certain  days  would  be  to 
admit  mice  and  mfldew ;  to  begin  roofing 
a  house  on  a  given  day  betokens  having 
soon  to  sell  it  There  is  one  day  on  which 
no  householder  would  repair  his  kitchen 
fireplace,  as  his  house  would  inevitably  ere 
long  be  burnt  Another  day  is  shunned 
by  matchmakers  as  ensuring  ill-luck  to  the 
wedded  pair.  One  day  is  especially  dreaded 
by  shipbuilders,  for,  to  commence  building 
a  ship  or  to  allow  one  to  sail  thereon,  is  to 
court  shipwreck.  So  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle ;  the  care  of  silkworms ;  in  travelling 
or  staying  at  home;  days  of  luck  or  ill-luck 
must  be  specially  observed,  lest  the  stars  in 
their  courses  should  fight  against  the  pre- 
sumptuous mortal  who  i^ores  them." 

Not  exactly  a  superstition,  but  interest- 
ing as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
European  legend  of  the  Swan-Maiden,  is 
the  Chinese  legend  of  Ming-Ung-tzu.  This, 
in  the  story  as  told  by  Dennys,  was  the 
name  of  a  poor  farmer,  who,  going  one  day 
to  draw  water  from  a  well  near  his  house, 
found  a  woman  bathing  in  it  Annoyed 
at  having  his  well  fouled  and  scandalised  at 
the  *<  shameless  ways"  of  the  female,  Mang- 
ling-tzu  carried  off  the  clothes  which  she 
had  huDg  on  a  pine  tree.  When  she 
emerged  from  the  bath  he  confronted  her, 
and,  having  duly  scolded  her,  took  her  to 
be  his  wife,  but  refused  to  give  her  back 
her  clothes.  They  lived  together  ten  years, 
and  had  two  children,  and  then,  one  fine 
day,  the  woman  bade  these  farewell  while 
her  husband  was  absent,  climbed  a  trse, 
mounted  thence  on  to  a  cloud,  and,  gliding 
off  upon  it^  was  seen  no  more. 

And  to  conclude  this  paper,  as  we  began, 
with  the  New  Year,  we  may  mention  a 
curious  custom  in  Canton,  on  the  authority 
of  Miss  Gordon-Gumming.  In  that  city— 
we  know  not  if  universally  in  China— it  is 
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a  poaitiye  neoessity  for  all  acconnti  to  be 
MtUed  before  the  doee  of  the  old  year,  and 
tradeBmen  will  then  sell  their  ^oode  at  any 
price  in  order  to  meet  thdrliabilitiea  Any- 
(me  who  fails  to  do  so  ia  dif  graced,  and  lus 
name  is  written  on  his  own  door  as  a  de- 
&nlter.  Debts,  which  are  not  settled  on 
New  Year's  Eve  cannot  be  sabseqnently  re- 
eovered,  and,  therefore,  a  creditor  will  par« 
•Ofi  lus  debtor  all  night  long  in  order  to 
proonre  payment  in  time.  He  is  even  per- 
mitted to  lengthen  the  night  by  the  fiotion 
of  carrying  a  lighted  iMitem  eren  after 
dajf  break,  as  if  it  were  still  night. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
always  protects  a  debtor  from  an  impor* 
tunate  creditor,  and  that  is  the  presence  of 
a  corpse  in  tha  honse.  For  this  reason, 
datifni  children  will  often  retain  their 
father's  body  in  the  house  for  years,  know- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  their  grief,  that  so  long 
as  tibe  body  is  with  them,  they  can  be  neither 
dunned  for  debt  nor  "  evicted  "  for  rent, 
should  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay. 
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EACECOUESES  ABOUT  LONDON. 

EPSOM. 

Not  always  had  the  citizens  of  London 
to  seek  their  recreation  at  a  distance,  even 
at  such  a  moderate  distance  as  E^som. 
"Without  one  of  the  city  gates,"  writes 
the  Monk  of  Canterbury  in  the  twelfth 
oentuiT,  '*is  a  certain  plaine  field" — ^the 
Smithneld  of  to-day,  devoted  to  the  car- 
c^es  of  cattle  ''  Smithfield,  or  the  field  of 
Smiths,  the  grove  of  hobby-horses  and 
trinkets,"  of  Ben  Jonson's  day ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Fitzstephen  the  Monk,  '*a  cele- 
brated rendezvous  of  fine  horses,  brought 
thither  to  be  sold.  Thither  came  Earls, 
Barons,  Knights,  and  a  swarm  of  citizens ; 
races  are  run  there,  and  the  course  cleared 
with  shouta" 

As  we  read  we  fancy  we  hear  the  roar 
of  voices  from  the  modern  racecourse,  as 
the  serried  ranks  of  burly  policemen  push 
the  crowd  before  them,  with  the  oft-re- 

5eated  cr^,  "  Off  you  go  1  off  you  go  I " 
'es,  we  sull  clear  the  course  with  shouts, 
and  seven  centuries  in  passiog  over  the 
land  have  only  strengthened  and  confirmed 
the  national  passion  for  horse-racing — 
Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  or  Baronets,  at  all 
events,  and  crowds  of  citizens  are  still  to 
be  found  where  races  are  run ;  and  if  the 
Earls,  Barons,  and  the  rest  of  them,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu 


spectators  have,  and  to  ^wra  As  the 
greatest  crowds  of  all  the  year  find  tlieir 
way  to  Epsom,  to  Epsom  kt  us  go. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  adate  when  Epsom 
first  became  famous  lor  its  laoes.  The 
Downs  were,  no  deubt^  always  tke  reaoti 
of  the  peoi^e  of  the  countoy  roond  for 
sports  and  ezerckes,  among  whidt  hone^ 
racinff  would  have  a  conspieooos  shaie. 
But  the  first  meeting  on  record  waa  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  a  nmsSbet  ot 
Boyidist  gentlemen  of  Kent  and  Sumr 
having  m^  towards  the  end  Jot  the  Cira 
War,  under  pretext  of  a  horse^^Me,  and 
there  collected  some  six  hmdred  horaee, 
which  were  marched  to  Beigate  in  aid  of 
the  projected  rising  for  the  King,  then  a 
prisoner. 

This  incident  led  to  the  genoal  suppiea- 
sion  of  racing  during  the  Ck^mmonwwth, 
as  affording  dangerous  opportunities  for 
the  Boyalist  gentry  to  assemble;  and  tfaas, 
perhaps,  first  arose  a  kind  of  reli^ons  in- 
tolerance for  horse-vaoing,  which  has  aiirsiy 
no  adequate  foundation.  Cromwell  him- 
self might  have  baoked  his  White  Turk 
over  the  Knavesmire,  and  the  strictest 
sectary  of  the  day  would  hardly  haTe 
found  fault,  and  John  Milton's  poetic  aool 
would  have  rejoiced  in  one  of  the  great 
gatheriDgs  of  the  day 

Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Buxms  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  jadge  the  prize. 

Before  the  troubled  times  of  the  Civil 
Wars  racing  had  flourished  at  an  equal 
rate  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  Newmarket  was  already  a  eentre 
of  the  sport ;  races  were  always  ffmg  on 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Court,  whether  the 
King  were  at  Theobald's,  T^^dsor,  ot 
Whitehall  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
last,  Hyde  Park  was  the  principal  scene  d 
races,  whether  horse  or  foot  Shiriey^ 
play  of  Hyde  Park,  which  was  lieenaed  in 
1632,  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  an  im- 
promptu race-meeting  of  the  period.  A 
band  of  gay  young  fellows',  with  the  ladies 
of  their  choice,  set  forth  from  their  lodg;ing8 
on  foot,  to  witness  and  share  in  the  sfM>tt& 
A  noted  gentleman  rider,  Jack  Venture,  ii 
among  the  party,  and  is  asked  foi^  a  sport- 
ing song  upon  the  way : 

And  as  we  walk.  Jack  Venture,  thou  abalt  naa 
The  song  thou  mad^st  o*  the  horses. 

As  Jack's  song  gives  a  good  list  of  the 
horses  famous  at  the  penod,  while  aoase 


lation,  the   swarms    of    undistinguished  I  of  the  names  are  not  without  assodatifins 
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of  their  own,  wo  may  be  allowed  to  give  a 
Terse  or  two : 

Young  Constable  and  Kill  Deer's  famous, 
The  Cat,  the  Monse,  and  Neddy  Gray  ; 
With  nimble  Pe«^brig)  yon  cannot  blame  us, 
With  Spaxiiara  nor  with^pinola. 
Hill-dimbinff  White  Rose  praise  doth  not  lack. 
Handsome  Dunbar  and  Tellow  Jack. 
But  if  I  be  just,  all  praises  must 
Be  given  to  weU-breathed  Jilian  Thrust. 

Another  Terse  celebrates  Sloven,  with 
trae-nmning  Robin,  Yonng  ShaTer,  and 
Strawberry  Soam,  a  name  probably  pe^ 
verted  by  the  printer  of  the  perioa  from 
Strawberry  Roan;  *'Eine  Braekley  and 
braTe  lurching  Bess."  And,  skippinff  a 
name  or  two  not  exactly  fit  for  ears  poBte, 
we  may  give  another  verse : 

Lusty  Greorge,  and  gentlemen,  hark  yet ! 

To  winninsT  Mackarel,  fine-mouthed  Freak, 
Bay  Tarral  that  won  the  Gap  at  Newmarket, 
Thundering  Tempest,  Black  Dragon  eke, 
Precious  oweetlips  I  do  not  lose, 
Nor  Toby  with  his  gulden  shoes. 
But  if  I  be  just,  etc 

Ohoros,  gentlemen,  if  yon  please  I  And 
when  we  reach  the  course,  our  stage  direc- 
tions give  :  "  Confused  noise  of  betting 
within,  just  such  a  confused  roar  as  we 
may  hear  on  any  racecourse  at  the  present 
day.  Ah,  that  betting !  They  were  at 
it  hammer-and-tongs  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty  odd,  just  as  they  are 
in  this  jabilee  year  of  grace;  and  far 
beyond  our  day  in  the  centuries  that  are 
to  come,  the  prophetic  listener  may  hear 
that  '^  confused  noise  of  betting." 

While  the  gentlemen  are  gaming,drinking, 
and  racing,  the  ladies  are  eating  syllabub 
at  the  lodge  and  saying  ill-natured  things  to 
each  other  with  the  most  charming  smiles. 
Meanwhile,  Jack  Venture  is  mounted  for 
a  match ;  his  own  nag  against  another 
ridden  by  a  professional  jockey.  Venture 
gets  the  best  of  the  jockey  at  the  start, 
aad  leaves  the  latter  at  the  post.  The 
betting  is  any  odds  on  the  gentleman, 
when  Jack  steers  his  horse  into  a  quag- 
mire and  tumbles  into  the  mud,  while  his 
adversary  canters  home  a  winner. 

Shirley's  play  was  thought  enough  of 
to  be  revived  after  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Pepys  chronicles  the  performance  when 
real  horses  were  brought  upon  the  stage, 
all  which  goes  to  show  the  popularity  of 
horse-racing  and  the  enterprise  of  managers 
at  a  period  which  is  not  without  it3  resem- 
blance to  our  own. 

The  advent  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
brought  life  at  all  events  to  Epsom.  The 
first  race  meeting  after  the  Restoration 
was  held  on  the  Downs  on  the  7th  March, 


1661.  The  stakes  then  run  for  were  what 
we  should  now  consider  trifling,  as  appears 
by  an  announcement  of  a  subsequent  race 
meeting  in  the  ''London  Gazette."  "On 
Banstead   Downs  two  plates  of  twenty 

B>unda  value  each  to  be  run  for  on  May 
ay,  and  the  other  on  Bartholomew  Day 
following;  for  any  horse  that  shall  be  at 
Charshalton,  Barrowes  Hedges,  or  some  of 
the  contributors'  stables  fourteen  days 
before."  The  stakes  were  three  guineas 
apiece,  and  were  divided,  no  doubt,  as  an 
addition  to  the  plate.  The  races  were 
then  run  in  heats,  so  many  separate 
matches,  as  was  the  case  in  nearly  all 
races  during  the  subsequent  century. 
Lone  distances  were  the  rule,  and  the 
cruelty  of  such  an  ordeal  for  horses  may 
be  judged  from  a  sporting  print  of  the 
eighteenth  century  depicting  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  horse  for  his  final  heat,  die  poor 
animal,  exhausted  and  almost  foundered 
by  a  recent  struggle,  bain^  vigorously 
rubbed  and  anointed  to  bring  nim  up 
to  the  post  for  another  raca 

A  little  of  this  racing  lore  is  necessary 
to  bring  us  into  a  suitable  mood  for  ap- 
proaching Epsom,  where  we  may  hear 
plenty  about  the  more  modem  history  of 
its  racecourse.  But  a  jaunt  to  the  Downs 
is  as  pleasant  a  diversion  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, when  the  first  fine  day  of  the  season 
tempts  you  abroad — whether  with  sport- 
ing  notions  or  in  the  pure  delight  of 
loafing.  The  season  is  spring,  of  course, 
or  speaking  in  the  language  of  Epsom, 
between  the  "  City  and  Suburban  "  and  the 
''Derby."  There  is  a  city  and  suburban 
air  about  the  way  down  certainly  till  we 
reach  Worcester  Park,  where  there  are  big 
country  houses  that  look  as  if  they  ought 
to  have  each  a  park  to  itself,  with  woods, 
and  commons,  and  farmsteadis  dependent, 
but  all  standing  in  a  row,  as  if  this  were 
an  asylum  for  country  houses,  brought 
low  by  agricultural  depression.  Now  this 
name,  Worcester  Park,  sounds  like  a 
builder's  name,  invented  for  the  benefit 
of  the  substantial  houses  just  mentioned. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  this  is  really 
Nonsuch  Great  Park,  that  was  cleared  bv 
Henry  the  Eighth  when  he  built  Nonsuch 
Palace — cleared  of  population,  that  is,  of 
houses,  cottages,  and  churches.  There  is 
a  kind  of  lost  parish  about  here,  a  mere 
wanderbg  name,  in  the  way  of  Cud- 
dington,  where  manor-house,  church,  and 
village  all  disappeared  to  make  room  for 
Nonsuch.  And  now  the  Palace  is  gone  like 
the  village,  and  has  left  not  a  wrack  behind. 
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Nearer  Evrell  is  the  &ite  of  the  Palace 
itself,  the  wonder  of  its  age. 

This  which  no  equal  has  in  art  or  fame, 
Britons  deeervedly  do  None-such  name. 

A  wonder  in  plaster  and  wood-work,  with 
turrets  and  pinnacles,  and  adorned  with 
statues,  waterworks,  and  all  kinds  of  strange 
devicea  Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  live  to 
see  his  Palace  finished,  but  Elizabeth  liked 
the  place,  it  seems,  and  often  stayed  there 
— notably  on  the  occasion  when  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  received  there  when  he  camo 
back  from  Ireland  without  leave,  and  was  so 
badly  received  that  he  presently  rebelled, 
and  suffered.  In  after  times,  the 
Palace  was  neglected  and  abandoned  till 
Charles  gave  it  away  to  Lady  Castlemaine, 
who  broKe  it  up  and  sold  it  for  building 
materials. 

Bat  by  this  time,  Epsom  itself  is  below 
us,  with  its  cluster  of  red  roofs ;  a  town 
that  is  best  described  by  the  epithet"neat" ; 
what  special  character  it  has  being  due  to 
its  wide,  open  High  Street,  a  market  place 
rather  than  a  street,  with  its  modem 
market  cross  in  the  way  of  the  clock-tower. 
But  it  is  in  its  expansive  little  suburbs 
that  Epsom  is  mo&t  pleasing  :  little  settle- 
ments, scattered  here  and  there  in  comers 
and  by  road-sides ;  red  roofs  spreading  out 
under  wider  spreading  elms ;  a  morsel  of 
common ;  a  pond  where  Mother  Goose  ma- 
jestically struts  with  her  brood  of  goslings ; 
and  cottages  where  flowers  seem  to  sprout 
and  blosBom  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
cultivation.  The  way  to  the  Downs  is 
always  pleasant,  except  perhaps  in  the 
choking  dust  of  a  Derby  day ;  bat  there 
u  no  dust  to-day,  only  sunshine  delicately 
iilfcered  through  the  leaves.  The  birds  are 
singing  bravely,  a  sustained  chorus  from 
the  old  ancestral  sroves  in  the  background 
with  soloists  warbling  and  flourishing  from 
the  blackthom  hedge,  while  the  deep  caw 
of  the  rooks  breaks  in  with  harmonious  dis- 
cord. There  is  the  soft  tinkle  of  the  sheep- 
bell  too  as  the  flock  is  spread  along  the 
roadside,  seeking  tender  morsels  in  the 
hedge-banks. 

The  red-brick,  Hanoverian-looking  man- 
sion—quaintly sequestered  and  yet  close 
to  everywhere :  to  the  course ;  to  the 
town ;  to  the  mill ;  to  the  stables  with  their 
neat  rows  of  loose  boxes  like  almshouses ; 
to  the  paddocks,  where  the  brood  mares 
are  just  tumed  out  and  are  sniffing  the 
fresh  grass,  while  their  foals  stilt  delicately 
at  their  sides ;  the  sweetest  of  spots,  for 
one  who  loves  both  town  and  country, 
horses  and  humanity — is  Durdans;  and  the 


old  ancestral  groves  are  in  Woodcote  Park. 
Durdans,  an  old  writer  says,  Aubrey 
perhaps — ^but  in  old  writers  we  need  not  go 
behind  Manning  and  Bray  in  that  monu- 
mental history  of  theirs  in  which  everything 
seems  bottled  up — Durdans  itseU  was 
built  up  of  the  materials  of  old  Nonsodi 
Palace.  Now  to  a  cursory  view,  it  aeons 
built  of  the  raddiest  of  red  bricks ;  and  then 
we  find  that  old  Durdans  was  burnt  down 
and  with  it  the  last  relics  of  Nonggch,  and 
the  present  building  has  only  suggestions 
of  Prince  Fred,  who  inhabited  it  in  the 
days  of  his  dissensions  with  his  peppery, 
apoplectic  papa. 

At  that  time  Woodcote  was  owned  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  Prince's  favourite  eom- 
panioa  Lord  Baltimore's  ancestor  had 
been  a  favourite  too  of  King  James  and 
Kine  Charles,  and  had  received  a  grant  of 
all  Newfoundland,  and  as  that,  idthon^ 
an  extensive  estate,  was  not  so  profitable 
as  might  have  been  expected,  tiie  district 
now  known  as  Maryland  was  tiirown  in. 
And,  whUe  this  noble  Lord  took  his  title 
from  an  obscure  town  in  County  Longford, 
Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  Maryland,  mow 
with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  t^ousuidor 
so  of  inhabitants,  was  called  Baltimore  in 
his  honour. 

As  for  Prince  Fred's  Lord  Baltimore, 
there  is  a  kind  of  human  interest  about 
him  too ;  for  we  may  remember  a  certain 
charming  young  widow,  Mrs.  Pendarves, 
who  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  as 
such  dimly  apparent  in  memoirs  and  lite- 
rary chronicles  of  the  period.  Now  Mr& 
Pendarves  fascinated  John  Wesley  in  hia 
youth,  and  he  would  gladly  have  married 
nemo  doubt,  and,  with  an  accomplished 
and  well-connected  woman  of  the  world 
for  his  wife,  would  probably  have  risen 
rapidly  in  the  Church ;  might  have  become 
Dean,  Bishop,  Archbishop  even,  bat  not 
the  founder  of  a  new  religious  movement 
But  all  this  was  prevented  by  the  hit 
widow's  strong  attachment  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, who  seems  to  have  trifled  with  her 
affections  and  to  have  married  someone 
else. 

The  son  of  this  Lord  Baltimore  was  a 
terrible  scoundrel,  and  made  Woodcote  a 
by-word  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
narrowly  escaped  the  hangman's  rope  as  a 
righteous  penally  for  his  misdeeds,  having 
bmtally  and  forcibly  abducted  a  pret^mnd 
innocent  Citjr  maiden  But,  although  ac- 
quitted on  his  trial,  he  could  no  more  show 
bis  face  in  the  country,  and  sold  everything 
and  went  abroad     With   him,  this  not 
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highly  distmgatshed  line  came  to  an  end, 
with  nothing  left  bat  a  monument  or  two 
in  the  pariah  church  to  show  that  they 
ever  existed. 

When  we  have  passed  by  the  shades  of 
Woodcote  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  Downs 
itself.  Dark  against  the  S^y,  as  you  top 
the  hiU,  rises  the  well-known  outline  of  the 
Rubbing  HousOi  as  it  is  called,  a  name  that 
suggests  the  ancient  practice  of  racing  in 
heats,  and  the  vigorous  rubbing  that  was 
required  to  bring  the  poor  beasts  up  to  the 
starting  post  again.  Now  it  is  a  public- 
house,  where  internal  lotions  alone  are  ad- 
ministered; but  this  is  the  point  which,  seen 
from  the  neighbouring  lull  on  the  great 
days  of  the  Epsom  calendar,  seems  to  throb 
and  palpitate  with  life  as  all  the  hosts 
with  horses  and  chariots  burst  forth  upon 
the  Downs.  The  stands,  white  and  glitter- 
ing, are  thrown  out  with  strange  lurid 
effect  against  a  dark  mass  of  stormy  clouds, 
and  there  is  somethiog  in  the  wild  sweep 
of  Downs  that  is  at  once  sayage  and  impos- 
ing, notwithstanding  all  the  congress  of 
booths,  and  stands,  and  hoardings,  and  rail- 
ing that  encumber  the  ^ound.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  semicircular  ndge  that  forms  the 
racecourse  is  so  broad  and  level  that  it  must 
have  suggested  races  to  the  least  civilised 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  island. 
There  is  the  happy  circumstance,  too,  of 
the  hill  that  rises  within  the  compass  of  the 
semicircle  and  affords  a  prospect  of  the 
whole  course,  and  the  ravine,  whose  com- 
mencement is  jast  marked  on  the  rim  of 
the  course,  eives  the  gentle  up  and  down 
no  trying  to  horses  as  they  turn  the  bend 
towaras  the  winnine-post  From  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  Orand  Stand, 
a  marvellous  panoramic  view  is  extended, 
that  is,  when  it  is  to  be  seen  at  all  But 
the  country  towards  London  is  generally 
clothed  in  a  confused  kind  of  vapour,  and 
all  the  vast  crowded  region  of  pfuaces  and 
hoTels,  domes  and  towers,  is  seen  only 
darkly  here  and  there. 

On  this  grand  plateau  racing,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  going  on  for  centuries ;  but 
it  is  only  since  1730  that  meetings  have 
been  held  regularly  each  year  at  an  ap- 
pointed time.  The  week  before  Whitsun- 
tide became  generally  known  as  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  popular  gathering, 
except  under  certain  conditions  of  the  calen- 
dar, when  it  was  held  a  fortnight  later. 
Then  the  races  began  at  eleven  a.nL,  and 
soon  after  one  p.m.  the  whole  assemblage 
adjourned  to  the  town  to  dine  and  smoke, 
and  discuss  the  events  of  the  mominfir.  and 


regulate  the  bets  and  stakes  for  the  sports 
of  the  afternoon,  which  were  then  brought 
to  a  leiBurely  conclusion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  developement 
of  the  racehorse  as  he  now  exists,  with 
his  length  of  stride,  and  muscular  strength 
combined  with  lightness  of  frame  and 
vast  going  power.  Many  of  his  best  quali- 
ties he  owes,  no  doubt,  to  the  original  strain 
of  Arab  blood  that  is  in  him,  derived  from 
the  Darley  and  Godolphin  Arab,  the  Byer- 
ley  Turk,  and  other  noted  sires  of  the  early 
racing  era ;  but  these  qualities  are  combined 
with  others  derived  from  many  varieties 
of  the  choicest  European  strains,  the  result 
of  the  persistent  selection  of  generations 
of  enthusiastic  breeders,  greedy  of  fame 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  of  guineas. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  scientific 
breeders  of  horses  was  "Butcher"  Cum- 
berland, the  hero  of  Calloden,  who  reared 
the  best  horse  of  his,  or  perhaps  any 
period,  the  magnificent  Eclipse,  "built  i' 
the  eclipse/'  or  rather  foaled,  during  the 
pntentous  darkness  of  the  great  solar 
eclipse  of  1764.  Camberland  sold  Eclipse 
as  a  colt  to  one  Wildman  for  forty-six 
euineas,  and  Colonel  O'Kelly  bought  the 
horse  subsequently  for  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  guineas.  Never  beaten,  never 
touched  by  whip  or  spur,  the  magnificent 
chestnut  ran  a  short  but  glorious  career 
upon  the  turf,  and  then  retired  to  the 
stud,  where  he  proved  a  fortune  to  his 
owner,  and  became  the  sire  of  the  best 
horses  of  succeeding  times. 

For  some  years  Eclipse  and  his  less 
distinguished  owner  lived  at  Epsom,  where 
Colonel  Kelly  occupied  a  house  on  Clay- 
hiU.  Eclipse  Cottage  is  still  in  existence 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  famous 
horse,  whose  hoof  set  in  silver  is  one  of 
the  precious  insignia  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
When  Colonel  O'Kelly  left  Epsom^  for 
Cannons,  a  carriage  was  specially  built  to 
convey  the  horse  to  his  new  quarters.  At 
that  time  the  notion  of  a  horse  driving  in 
his  carriage  instead  of  drawing  it  himself, 
was  a  novelty  to  the  public,  and  crowds 
thronged  to  see  the  triumphal  progress  of 
the  favourite.  He  was  as  good  as  he  was 
swift  and  beautiful,  without  a  particle  of 
vice  in  his  composition,  and  with  his  head 
out  of  his  carriage  window  Eclipse  be- 
nignantly  surveyed,  and  seemed  to  give 
his  parting  blessing  to,  the  crowd. 

While  Eclipse  sUll  walked  the  earth,  or 
was  transported  triumphantly  thereupon, 
one  of  the  worthies  of  the  turf,  Edward 
Smith  Stanlev.  twelfth  Earl  of   Derby. 
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beean  his  racing  career,  litis  was  in 
1776|  an  epoch  which  may  well  be  called 
ancient  in  the  annals  of  the  torf,  while 
Lord  Derby's  death  in  Plenipo's  jear,  or 
in  the  chronology  of  every-day  life,  A.D. 
1834,  was  an  event  which  may  be  remem- 
bered by  many  yet  living  men. 

It  was  Lord  Stanley's  friend,  (General 
Barsoyne,  who  first  brought  him  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epsom.  They  had  been 
old  school-fellows  at  Westminster,  and 
were  staunch  friends  through  life.  The 
General's  military  career  had  finished  dis- 
astrously at  Saratoga  Springs,  with  the 
surrender  of  his  army  to  the  Americans; 
his  official  and  political  career  had  been 

f)ut  an  end  too  by  Royal  disfavour  with  the 
os9  of  all  his  appointments.  It  was  then 
that  he  sold  the  Oaks,  which  had  been 
previously  a  public  house,  and  which  the 
General  had  converted  into  a  snug  little 
sporting-boz,  to  his  friend.  An  excellent 
fellow  was  Burgoyne,  a  man  of  many  parts, 
a  wit  and  dramatist  with  a  light  happy 
touch,  that  might  have  made  ms  fortune 
in  these  days  of  a  not  too  serious  drama. 
A  bright  little  trifle  called  the  Maid  of 
the  Oaks,  performed  with  success  by  his 
Majesty's  servants  at  Old  Drury,  was 
sng^gested  by  the  f^te — the  f^te  champ^tre 
as  it  was  then  called — held  at  the  Oaks  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
Ladv  Betty  Hamilton.  In  1779,  Lord 
Derby,  as  he  had  now  become,  inaugurated 
the  first  year  of  the  Oaks  Stakes,  called 
after  his  little  house  on  the  Downs,  bv 
winning  them — the  Stakes  that  is — with 
his  filly  Bridget.  The  Derbv  Stakes  were 
instituted  in  the  year  following  and  called 
after  his  popular  Lordship,  and  the  first 
Derby  was  won  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 
with  his  Diomed,  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1780. 

The  Oaks,  as  it  now  exists,  lies  about 
half-way  between  Epsom  and  Croydon, 
near  Wcodmansteme  village,  above  which 
the  Downs  rise  to  their  greatest  height  in 
this  part  of  the  county.  After  Lady 
Betty's  death  Lord  Derby,  it  will  be 
remembered,  married  Miss  Farren,  the 
actress;  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Burgoyne,  who  left  not  a  sixpence  behind 
him,  he  took  charge  of  his  children,  and 
brought  them  up  at  the  Oaks,  and  the 
eldest  boy  turned  out  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  died  not  so  many  years  ago  a  Fielc- 
Marshal  and  General,  Sir  John  Fox  Bur- 
goyne. ^ 

Having  brought  Epsom  races  into  the 
modem  field,  their  further  history  is  rather 


a  matter  -for  the  historian  of  the  Turf  tlum 
for  a  raitibler  by  the  way.  Bat  old  turfites 
will  recall  the  great  scandal  of  Banning 
Bein's  year,  1844,  when  the  winner  wm 
proved  not  to  be  himself  a^i  all,  but  a  bone 
a  year  older,  and  was  disqualified,  and  the 
stakes  awarded  to  the  second  horse. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  to  the  Grand  Stand 
and  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  Taceooorse, 
we  see  the  ravine  that  begins  at  Tattenham 
Comer  widening  out  and  dee|>ening,  and 
leading  into  the  thiek  of  a  qmet,  jdeaeant   I 
country,  where  the  spire  of  Headley  (%aroh 
stands  out  as  a  beacon  visible  for  miles 
around.    And  tixis  way,  when  raees  are 
on,  come  a  stream  of  people  from  SiiMez 
and  Hampshire.   There  is  a  regular  pOfrim 
track  over  the  Downs ;   country  yolreb, 
with  shining,  rosy  fiaees,  brown  tsA  nimUe- 
tongued  men  from  Hant9,  who,  whatever 
their  general  avocations  may  be,  ^Hneseat  a 
compact  and  horsey  appearance  to  the  eye ; 
scarlet  and  blue  from  Aldershot;  and  a 
Jade  Tar  or  two  from  Poitsmonth.     All 
the  last  part  of  the  way  the  ^eat  white 
stand   and  it3  tower?,   beginmng    to  be 
speckled  witii  human  antf,  shine  out  as 
landmark    and    guide.      The    cottagers 
have  turned  out  and  have  spread  taUes 
under   the  trees,  with  ginger  beer,  and 
bread  and  cheese,  and  home-made   pies. 
There  was  an  old  man,  some  years  ago, 
who    sat    under    some    noble    beeches 
by  Walton  Down   watching    the    petty 
traffic  carried  on  by  his  grandchildren, 
who  used  to   tell   how,  for  more  tiaai 
seventy  years,  he  had  come  out  to  watch 
the  Derby  people  go  by,  bat  had  never 
been  over  the  lull  to  see  the  race,  although 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  coarse  comd 
be  heard  from  where  he  sat 

Few  who  visit  Epsom  think  of  ita  onee- 
celebrated  wells,  the  mineral  springs  that 
supplied  the  once-famed  Epsom  salts,  tiie 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  once  sold  at  five 
shillings  an  ounce,  but  now  manufaotured 
by  the  ton  —  for  dosing  cotton  doib, 
and  not  human  beings,  fortunatdy.  Hie 
wells  lie  on  Epsom  Common,  which  is  of  a 
clayey  and  tenacious  nature,  and  an  evil 
place  to  be  caught  in  a  downpour  of  rain, 
for  there  is  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  shelter 
under;  but,  as  its  chief  frequenters  are 
ducks  and  geese,  this  does  not  so  much 
matter.  Of  the  little  pleasure  town  that 
grew  up  about  the  wells  there  is  not  a 
vestige.  Ball-rooms,  taverns,  family-hotels, 
dancing-booths,  gaming-booths,  all  hava 
vanished.  A  new  hou^e  has  been  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  centre  of  all  the  gaiety 
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of  old  times,  and  within  an  ontfaoaso  the 
weUs  fitill  give  forth  tiieir  once-renowned 
waters — prondlj  advertised  as  containing 
fonr  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  cal- 
careens  nitre  to  tho  gaUon,  thirty-siz  more 
than  Acton,  one  hondred  and  eighty  more 
tinn  Pcncras,  three  hundred  and  four 
more  than  Holt,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  more  than  the  Dog  and  Duck,  St. 
George's  Fields  1 

But  these  envious  rivals,  too,  have 
vanished  from  the  field,  altiiough  Aey 
were  in  ftiU  swing  when  Burffoyne  wrote 
the  Maid  of  the  OakSj  from  the  Prologue 
to  whidi  we  may  quote : 

Now  Marybone  shines  forth  in  gaping  crowds  1 
Now  Higngate  fflitters  from  her  hiU  of  clouds  1 
St.  George  s  Fields,  with  taste  and  fasluon  stniok. 
Display  Arcadia  at  the  Dog  and  Duck. 

"THAT  DAY  IN  JUNE." 

Ah»  love  i  do  yoa  remember  ?-— sweet  old  phrase, 
For  twilight  hoars,  and  fire-enliffhtened  gloom. 
That  seem  to  people  all  the  shaded  room 
With  forms  and  faces  from  a  long  dead  past ; 
And  through  all,  like  the  key-note  of  some  tune. 
Come  back  the  dreams  of  one  fur  day  in  June  1 

Dear  love !  don't  yon  remember  how  the  moM 
Curled  golden  green  about  our  shaded  seat  ? 
How  ferns  and  flowers  clustered  at  your  feet? 
How  rang  the  birds*  full-throated  melody  ? 
That  peaceful,  lovely,  perfect  summer  noon, 
Whence  dates  our  lives :  for  we  loved  first  in  Jane. 

Ah,  love !  do  yon  remember  ?— filling  eyes 
With  joyful  tears ;  yet  since  that  sweet  day  died. 
Many  and  bitter  are  the  tears  you've  cried, 
Man^  the  furrows  on  your  dear  white  brow  ! 
Yet  in  mine  arms,  I  cannot  deem  that  soon 
Faded  the  radiance  of  that  day  in  June. 

Nay,  'tis  not  faded,  darling ;  but  'tis  strange 
How  all  our  loving  cannot  banish  death  1 
We  were  so  young  tiien ;  now  tho  winter's  breath 
Shrivels  andTpinohes  where  the  blood  once  coursed. 
Leaping  with  rapture ;  o'er  the  fire  we  croon. 
And  scarce  believe  that  once  we  loved  in  June  I 

Dear  love,  always  remember ;  years  pass  on, 
Mingle  with  dust,  and  leave  but  little  mark  ; 
The  l^ht  bums  lower,  nearer  comes  the  dark* 
Yet  'twill  not  matter,  if  still  lives  our  love, 
E'en  in  the  night  our  lives  shall  have  their  moon — 
The  fair  remembrance  of  that  day  in  June ! 


MY    FEIEND   CROCKER 


<*  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
saw's  ear." 

^  This  is  one  of  tbose  blossoms  of  imagina- 
tion wherewith  old-fashioned  peop^  — 
otherwise  guiltless,  and  even  disdainful 
of  anything  like  a  flight  of  fancy — 
are  wont  to  deck  their  discourse;  and 
its  general  meaning  I  take  to  be  that  you 
cannot  expect  a  gracious  action  from  an 
ungracious  person  :  the  silk  purse  standing 
for  some  fruit  or  other  of  one  of   the 


Christian  Tirtues,  and  the  sow's  ear  for  a 
person  placed,  let  us  say,  considerably 
nearer  to  Caliban  than  to  Crichton  in  thie 
human  hierarchy. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  most  otiiers,  I  fear 
the  public  estimate  is  prone  to  be  biassed 
by  external  considnations,  and  to  demand 
a  pound  of  moral  wortii  to  atone  for  a  grain 
of  boorishness. 

"My  dear,  th«re  is  nothing  that  helps 
one  on  so  much  as  making  a  favourable 
first  imprearion.  Mrs.  Dcmham,  the  new 
Vicar's  wife,  was  quite  right  to  wear  that 
real  cashmere  when  the  mMe  her  first  calls, 
though  she  may  haye  borrowed  it  from  her 
aunt,  as  Miss  Sharpe  declares  she  did." 

I  remember  hearing  tiiese  words  from  a 
venerable  old  lady,  as  harmless  as  a  dove, 
and  certainly  as  wise  as  a  serpent ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  had  a  profound  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  importance  of  dazzling  and  cap- 
tivating the  world's  eye  at  once.  Many 
thinffs  will  be  forgiven  him  who  never 
treads  on  a  conii  or  commits  a  solecism,  or 
makes  an  ugly  exhibition  of  himself  gene- 
rally. 

My  friend  Crocker  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  men  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune,  or  my  misfortune,  to  meet. 
Whenever  I  come  across  him,  his  manner 
gives  me  the  impression  that  something 
must  just  have  happened  to  put  him  in  a 
bad  tconper.  If  I  remark  that  it  is  a  fine 
day,  he  replies  that  he  has  got  a  particular 
pain  in  his  right  shoulder,  which  always 
precedes  a  thunderstorm ;  and  if  I  say  that 
it  is  an  unpleasant  day,  he  will  tell  me  that 
to-morrow  will  be  much  worse. 

And  yet  Fortune  has  dealt  no  Mows  at 
Crocker,  to  sour  his  nature  and  convert  him 
into  a  sort  of  vulgar  Timon.  After  a  youtti 
and  prime  well  spent  in  distrib^iting  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  he  enjoys  his 
ease  in  his  villa  at  Upper  Clapton;  a 
pleasure-house,  built  after  his  own  design, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  acceesories  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  citizen  freed  from  his 
duties.  He  has  a  roomy  four-wheeled  chaise, 
and  a  horee  which  never  falls  lame  when 
he  is  most  wanted,  as  the  horses  of  retired 
citizens  have  a  common  trick  of  doing.  His 
Jersey  cows  give  the  thickest  of  cream,  and 
his  garden  the  juiciest  of  strawberries  and 
pears.  Elis  house  suits  him  perfectiy, 
though  to  me  it  is  the  "  amari  ahquid  "  in 
the  sweets  of  fortune  surrounding  him. 
Nobody  but  Crocker  could  have  built  such 
a  house,  and  yet  he  had  as  pretty  a  six-acre 
meadow,  as  any  to  be  found  in  all  the  hoHie 
counties,  to  begin  upon. 
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ALL  THE  TEAS  BOUND. 


To  paraphrase  the  epigram  ipoken  con- 
cemiog  a  witty  bat  immoral  gentleman  of 
the  last  century,  one  might  say  that  no- 
thbg  bat  such  a  house  could  deform  such 
a  landscape,  and  that  nothing  but  such  a 
landscape  could  render  such  a  house  endur- 
able. It  is  built  of  sulphur-coloured 
white  brick,  with  dressings  of  red  ditto  up 
the  angles  and  round  the  windows.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  the  most  unoompro- 
misiug  and  hideous  steely-gray  slate.  It 
stands  four-square,  a  perfect  cube,  with  a 
small  excrescence  at  the  back  devoted  to 
the  scullery,  and  on  to  one  side  is  tacked 
a  conservatory,  which,  with  its  adornments 
of  blue,  and  red,  and  ground  glass,  is 
probably  the  most  hideous  thing  on  the 
premisea 

Crocker,  like  most  other  disagreeable 

Crsons,  is  a  man  of  strong  opinions ;  and, 
ving  built  his  house  to  please  himself,  he 
is  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  most 
desirable  residence  in  England.  When- 
ever he  takes  me  for  an  afternoon  drive  in 
the  roomy  chaise  along  the  lanes — once 
country,  but  now  suburbanised  out  of  all 
knowledge — he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his 
sarcastic  wit  over  the  stupid  fools  who  have 
wasted  their  money  over  the  gewgaw 
rubbish,  which  he  scornfully  dedgnatee 
here  and  there  by  a  wave  of  his  driving 
whip.  The  "  Domestic  Gothic  "  structures 
of  twenty  years  ago,  the  ''  Qaeen  Anne " 
villas  of  to-day,  he  condemns  outright. 
'<  NoW|  if  that  man  had  been  satisfied  with 
plain  brickwork  he  might  have  saved 
twenty  per  cent,  on  his  outlay,  and  had 
just  as  good  a  house ;  and  if  he  ain't  a  fool, 
I'd  like  to  know  where  you'd  find  ona'' 

He  is  of  opinion  that  all  men  under  five- 
and-thirty  are  "whipper-snappers,"  who 
ought  to  keep  then^ves  discreetly  in 
the  background,  speaking  when  they  are 
spoken  to,  and  listening  respectfully  to  the 
discourse  of  himself  and  others  equally 
worshipful — himself  especially.  I  have 
known  him  now  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
my  hair  is  getting  grey  and  thin  too ;  but  I 
never  make  a  statement  in  Crocker's  pre- 
sence without  a  qualm^  for  he  has  always 
exercised  upon  me  most  generously  his 
powers  of  snubbing  and  putting  down  ever 
since  I  was  first  introduced  to  him.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  speech 
acts  upon  him  as  a  scarlet  umbrella  fleets 
a  turkey-cocki  and  I  confess  I  am  often 
tempted  to  get  petulant  and  snappish 
with  him  in  our  discourse  on  occasions 
when  we  may  have  travelled  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  identical  proposition.    I  may 


here  remark  that  the  identical  proposition 
in  the  familiar  saying,  that  a  spade  ou^tto 
be  called  a  spade  and  not  an  implement  of 
iron  and  wood  compounded  for  the  parpoee 
of  diggbg,  holds  high  rank  in  Crocket's 
list  of  aphorisms.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
have  all  one's  flights  of  fiimcy  swept 
into  a  heap,  and  ticketed  '*  nonsense  "  by  a 
man  whose  aspirates — but,  hold,  enough  1 1 
will  not  be  mean  enough  to  canvass  tbe 
peculiarities,  resultoof  an^lected  education, 
of  a  man  who,  in  my  davs  of  early  stnig^ 
lent  me  that  fifty  pounds  which  enaUed  me 
to  snap  my  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex.  I  admit  I  am  always  sorry 
for  my  ill-temper  five  minutes  after  I  have 
transgressed,  for,  after  all,  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  be  irritated  with  such  a  man  for  not 
appreciating  my  tropes  and  metaphors  as 
to  chide  him  for  not  being  six  feet  higb. 

It  is  not  Crocker's  faillt  that  in  the 
course  of  a  meritorious  commercial  career 
he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  mi^ 
be;  of  expecting  a  due  correspondence 
between  bulk  and  sample ;  of  taking  now 
and  then  a  careful  inventory ;  and  dealing 
on  no  system  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  a  rigorous  audit  Crocker,  in 
short,  talks,  and  thinks,  and  reasons — as  he 
formerly  retailed  colonial  produce — on  a 
strict  system  of  double  entry. 

After  saying  so  much  it  will  be  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  set  down  tbe  fact 
that  Crocker  is  a  utilitarian  of  the  deepest 
dye.  I  have  never  dared  to  call  him  (me, 
for  were  I  to  do  so  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  met  with  the  rebuke  that  he  was  a  grocer 
— a  retired  grocer  if  I  liked,  but  a  grocer  for 
all  that,  and  nothing  else.  Amongst  his 
other  failings,  Crocker  is  undeniably  purse- 
proud.  Bat  suddenly  the  question  sof- 
gests  itself  to  me,  why  is  purse  prrae 
worse  than  other  pride  1  It  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  conqueror  over  the  spoils  of 
victory,  and  nothing  else.  The  successfdi 
grocer  has  prevaQeid  over  the  combined 
forces  of  ihe  retail  buyer  and  the  whole- 
sale seller.  He  has  wrung  from  them  the 
tribute  due,  and  marches  off  in  triumph 
to  enjoy  the  repose  of  peace  at  Upper 
Clapton. 

We  do  not  gibe  at  the  soldier  who 
carries  his  medids  on  his  breast  with  con- 
scious pride,  so  let  us  be  a  little  tolerant 
to  Crocker's  self-gratulation  over  his  stocks, 
and  shares,  and  comfortable  balance  at  the 
bankers.  But  however  charitably  we 
regard  this  weakness  in  theory,  there  u 
no  doubt  that  practically  Crocker  is  not 
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very  pleasant  company  when  he  gets  upon 
this  particular  hobby.  When  one  is  de- 
spairingly conscious  that  the  water-rate 
falls  dae  to-morrow,  and  that  the  trades- 
men are  waxing  insolent,  it  is  not  soothing 
music  to  hear,  metaphoricalljr,  the  con- 
tinual chink  of  the  sovereigns  in  the 
breeches  pockets  of  others.  Somewhat  in 
the  spirit  of  the  fox  under  the  grape  vine, 
I  begin  to  speculate  whether  unlimited 
cash  IS  such  a  wonderful  blessing  after  all ; 
whether  I — a  man  with  five  children,  de- 
riving a  fairly  good  thoueh  precarious 
income  from  connection  wiui  tne  public 
press — may  not  possess  a  store  of  wealth, 
in  the  shape  of  a  lively  imagination  and  a 
poetic  temperament,  worth  all  Crocker's 
much  vaunted  belongings  put  together. 
It  is  when  I  venture  to  advance  a  pro- 
position of  this  sort  that  we  come  the 
nearest  to  an  open  rupture.  Crocker  refuses 
altogether  to  admit  that  there  can  be 
any  value  in  anything  one  cannot  touch,  or 
taste,  or  handle,  or  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  about  which  I  am  con- 
stantly dropping  hints,  have  any  real  exist- 
ence. When  I  venture  to  remark  in  a 
delicate  way  that  those  people  who  r^rd 
only  the  practical  side  of  life  miss  halfthe 
joy  of  living,  Crocker  will  either  preserve 
a  contemptuous  silence,  or  reply  by  asking 
me  point-blank  whether  I  have  discovered 
a  way  of  paying  a  butcher's  bill  which  is 
other  than  practical.  One  day,  I  remem- 
ber, I  went  down  with  Crocker  to  see  the 
Bushy  chestnuts,  then  in  their  fall  beauty. 
I  never  understood  how  it  was  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  beguQing  him  to  take  a  journey 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  as  long 
as  I  discoursed  on  the  wcmderful  beauty  of 
the  trees  Crocker  kept  a  disdainful  silence. 
When,  however,  I  went  one  step  further, 
and  affirmed  that  no  amount  of  money 
could  represent  the  value  of  the  pleasure 
given  year  by  year  by  the  flowering  of 
this  lovely  grove,  I  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  British  tradesman. 

'*How  could  one  appraise,"  I  asked, 
"the  sum  of  wealth  represented  by  the 
del^ht  given  every  spring.to  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Nature^overs,  cooped  up 
in  London,  by  the  sight  of  these  big  moun- 
tains of  flower  and  foliage,  ever  the  same 
yet  ever  new,  and  lying  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  with  a  few  hours  to  spare,  and 
pence  enough  to  pay  the  fare  of  the  river 
steamer  t '' 

Crocker  let  me  go  on  with  my  rhapsody, 
and  I  found  he  was  evidently  on  the  "  qui 
vive.''  and  takine  note  of  what  I  was  savins;. 


for  he  began  to  figure  and  make  calcula- 
tions on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope.  At 
last^  when  the  stream  of  my  eloquence  had 
dried  up,  he  said : 

'*  Now  just  look  'ere.  Anything  as  is 
worth  anything  11  find  it's  way  into  the 
ratebook,  some  way  or  other,  and  be  rated 
accordingly.  Can  you  find  this  here 
pleasure,  as  you  make  so  much  fuss  about, 
rated  to  any  parish  hereabouts!  You 
can't.  I  didn't  think  you  could.  Now  I 
calls  the  place  just  waste  ground,  and 
nothin'  else.  Cat  down  the  trees ;  sell  the 
timber  and  invest  the  proceeds;  let  the 
ground  on  buildin'  leases,  or  for  market 

Sardens,  and  apply  rent  and  interest  of 
itto  to  help  to  pay  the  school-rate.  Then 
I'll  agree  with  these  bein'  a  real  walloo  in 
the  place.  I  once  had  a  counterman  as 
was  alius  a  runnin'  down  'ere  o'  Whit 
Mondays,  and  what  profit  he  got  out  o'  the 
chestnuts  I  don't  Imow,  seein'  as  he  left 
just  enough  to  bury  him,  and  I  did  hear 
arterwards  as  his  widder  had  to  go  to  the 
workus." 

After  what  I  have  written  above  there 
can  be  litUe  doubt^  I  fear,  that  Crocker 
must  be  set  down  as  a  Yahoo,  a  Philistine 
of  the  most  pronounced  character,  the  dis- 
tilled and  concentrated  essence  of  all  that 
is  most  odious  in  the  British  vestryman, 
the  most  unfiEivourable  materiid,  in  short, 
out  of  whi<A  the  silk  purse — still  keeping 
up  the  metaphor — could  be  manufactured; 
in  other  words,  a  sow's  ear,  and  nothing 
elsa 

Crocker,  however,  has  in  no  way  suffered 
moral  shipwreck.  As  a  father,  a  husband, 
a  citizen,  his  record  is  spotless ;  he  is  by 
no  means  a  Helot^  to  be  exhibited  as  a 
warning  to  our  younglings ;  but  he,  hap- 
less wight,  has  had  the  iU-luck  to  flaunt 
ell  his  imperfections  in  the  face  of  the 
world ;  and,  as  I  remarked  in  the  begin- 
ning, he  wOl  have  to  furnish  a  huge  mass 
of  probity  to  overshadow  and  banish  from 
sight  these  affronting  traits,  which  doubt- 
less spring  from  some  digestive  derange- 
ment rather  than  any  internal  depravity. 
And  now  it  will  be  my  ^leasin^  duty,  by 
way  of  falsifying  the  maxim  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  to  show  what 
progress  Crocker  has  made  in  heaping  up 
his  expiatory  pile  of  good  works;  now 
far  Crocker,  in  his  private  life,  differs  from 
Crocker  the  lord  and  master  of  the  villa  at 
Upper  Clapton. 

I  have  already  alluded,  in  passing,  to  a 
slight  pecuniary  service  formerly  done  to 
me  bv  Crocker :  and  I  will  at  once  let  ih 
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be  known  that  this  semce,  in  itself  no  in- 
considerable one,  does  not  represent  a  tithe 
of  the  practical  benefits  I  have  received 
from  my  porcapine-like  friend.  He  is  god- 
father to  my  eldest  boy,  Ebenezer  Thomas 
— Ebenezer,  after  Crocker ;  Thomas,  after 
my  wife's  nnde,  BoUifant,  late  Mayor  of 
Goggeshall,  Essex^^and  it  is  owing  to  his 
sponsor's  beneficence  that  Ebenezer  wears 
the  becoming  nniform  and  stadies  the 
homanities  and  mathematics  at  Christ's 
Hospital  Some  years  ago,  when  my  foot 
was  by  no  means  assored  in  the  world  of 
letters,  the  sub-editorship  of  the  "Pro- 
vision Dealers'  Gazette"  became  vacant, 
and,  through  Crocker's  interest,  the  post 
was  offered  to  me.  The  emolument  in 
itself  was  small ; .  bat  it  was  laige  enough 
relatively  to  augment  my  income  by  a  con- 
siderable percentage. 

The  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  true,  was 
hardly  sympathetic  to  a  man  who  possessed, 
stowed  away  at  home,  or  on  their  dreary 
pikrimaee  from  their  birthplace  to  this 
and  that  Editor  and  back,  two  three-volume 
novels,  a  tragedy,  a  volume  of  poems  and 
translations,  and  a  series  of  character 
sketches  after  the  manner  of  Thackeray. 
The  present  value  of  these  literary  treasures 
however,  was,  at  this  period,  nil,  and  the 
void  in  tiie  domestic  exchequer  was  a  grim 
reality ;  so  I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket 
and  buckled  to  my  8ub4ditorial  duties.  I 
could  soon  talk  glibly  enough  about  Gouda 
cheese,  Waterford  mild-cured  bacon,  and 
Cork  and  Holstein  butter.  I  stuck  to  mv 
post  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  whicn 
period  the  provision  dealers  discovered  that 
they  could  get  on  very  well  without  a 
gazette  of  their  own,  so  they  turned  their 
plant  and  offices  over  to  a  serious  weekly, 
then  just  started,  and  discharged  their 
staff  without  granting  any  pensions. 

I  believe  that  Crocker  regarded  me  as  a 
very  ill-used  man  in  this  matter,  and  that 
his  conscience  pricked  him  because  I  had, 
through  his  counsel,  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment which  pronused  to  be  permanent,  but 
proved  rather  short-lived.  Anyhow,  he 
set  to  work  to  influence  a  friend  of  his  in 
Drogheda,  a  rich  bacon  and  batter  merchant, 
who  was  also  part  proprietor  of  the  East 
Tipperary  Advertiser;  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  I  was  commissioned  to  supply  a 
weekly  London  letter  to  the  journal  above- 
name<L  I  began  my  new  engagement  with 
a  light  heart,  for  it  was  one  much  more  to 
my  taste  than  had  been  the  chronicling  the 
flactoations  of  the  provision  market.  I  put 
my  whole  soul  into  my  work;  and  now 


sometimes,  when  I  read  over  certain  of  my 
earlier  fusions,  I  wonder  how  I  found 
courage  to  put  down  on  paper  the  astound- 
ing statements  which  I  sent  over  as  gospel 
truth  for  perusal  in  East  Tipperary.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  must  have  seen  every  new 

fiece  tiiat  came  out  at  every  dieatre ;  that 
had  only  to  go  down  to  Westminster  aad 
send  in  my  card  to  summon  whatever 
Minister  I  ought  wish  to  see  oat  of  the 
House,  and  either  learn  from  his  lips  what 
was  to  be  the  direction  of  puUic  afifairB  for 
the  next  week,  or  give  him  a  few  hiats  as 
to  certain  measures  which  the  Empive  as  a 
whole,  and  East  Tippemj  in  particular, 
would  like  to  see  put  in  ttie  statute  bode 
without  delay.  I  was  hand-in-glove  with 
most  of  the  leaders  of  society,  and  aUe  to 
speak,  seemindy  at  first  hand,  in  fanuKar 
terms  of  the  Duke  of  Paddington's  moA 
dinner  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  imdj 
Edgeware's  last  reception.  My  London 
letter  soon  became  known  beyond  the 
limits  cl  East  Tipperary;  and  I  was 
asked  to  furnish  a  like  one  for  a  Wesh 
journal,  and  another  for  a  paper  In  the 
Eastern  Counties.  My  pen  has  never 
been  idle  since,  so  I  am  justified,  I  think,  in 
regarding  Crocker  as  Uie  founder  of  my 
forimnes,  such  as  they  are. 

I  learnt  not  long  ago,  by  accident,  that 
the  widow  of  the  luckless  counterman — 
whose  predilection  for  Bushy  and  its  chest- 
nuts had  so  militated  against  his  commer- 
cial success — the  bereaved  female  of  whom 
Crocker  remarked  that  ''he  heard  she  had 
to  go  tiie  workus,"  did  not  long  remain  a 
chMge  upon  \be  rates.  Crocker  was  soon 
to  the  front,  and  did  not  do  his  alms  as 
certain  great  houses  and  o(»poratioiia  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  in  like  cases,  sivrnga 
mangle,  and  a  sovereign  by  wav  of  wwk- 
ing  capital  In  a  certain  suburo,  the  resi- 
dential element  seemed  to  be  ou^grcmng 
the  retail  traders;  and  Crocker,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  such  matters,  hired  a  house, 
stocked  it  with  all  tiie  wonderful  wares 
which  go  to  make  a  ''Bwlin  Wool  Be- 
pository,"  and  installed  Mrs.  Willi«ns  to 
distoibute  the  same.  The  business  grew 
and  prospered,  Mrs.  Williams  is  now 
trading  entirely  on  her  own  account,  and 
if  you  make  a  purchase  at  hest  establidi- 
ment,  I  will  wager  that  vou  will  not  r^»ass 
her  threshold  without  first  hearing  a  fuU 
account  of  Crocker  and  his  good  works. 
Mrs.  Williams  indeed  is,  in  a  way,  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  to  her  benefactor,  for  he  is  not 
one  of  that  class  who  do  their  alms  to  be 
seen  of  men.    As  he  goes  about  the  world. 
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growling  at  this  and  grambliDg  at  that,  I 
believe  ne  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  ^ood  turn  to  some- 
body; but  he  is  ternbly  put  out  if  the 
world  should  get  wind  of  his  benevolence, 
and  he  himself  be  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  grateful  speeches  and  admiring 
looks ;  and  this  is  his  inevitable  fate  when- 
ever Mra  Williams  may  happen  to  catch 
idght  of  him.  To  her,  Crocker  is  a  purse 
of  the  finest  silk,  though  I  am  bound  to 
say  he  never  fails  to  flap  the  sow's  ear  in 
her  face,  in  the  most  uncompromising 
manner,  whenever  they  may  meet. 

Thu  question  of  silk  purses  may,  likewise, 
be  consiaered  in  a  reverse  process,  by  goins; 
through  one's  list  of  acquaintances,  and 
seeing  whether  it  does  not  contain  several 
names  belonging  to  people  who  are  made, 
if  the  wottUess  verdict  of  superficial  ob- 
servation be  trusted,  of  the  finest  silk — 
people  who  seldom  contradict  and  never 
offend ;  who,  when  you  are  in  their  society, 
have  a  way  of  making  you  feel  that  you 
stand  on  a  level  far  higher  than  their  own, 
and  that  you  are,  probably,  superior  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  human  race.  But  the 
work  of  art  is  not  perfect.  The  hidden 
deformities  are  not  entirely  concealed.  By 
a  sudden  movement  the  chaplet  of  roses  is 
disturbed,  and  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ugly  thing  that  lies  beneath;  in  an 
onguaraed  moment,  Nature  reasserts  her- 
self, and  amid  soft  accents  and  pleasant 
woi^  one  may  hear  an  unmistakeable 
grunt. 

Still,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  things 
are  not  altogether  what  they  seem  to  be, 
I  am  not  sure  that,  if  I  had  juat  lost  a 
large  sum  of  money,  or  had  been  crossed 
in  love,  I  should  not  prefer  the  society  of 
one  of  this  sort — though  I  might  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
individual — to  an  afternoon's  drive  with 
Crocker  in  Uie  roomy  chaise.  But  when 
the  pinch  comes,  when  resolute  action  and 
self-sacrifice  are  called  for  in  place  of  soft 
petting  and  gentle  cooing  words;  then, 
too  often  it  is  made  manifest  that  the  silk 
will  neither  wash  nor  wear.  It  will  be 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  the  imperfections  all 
turn  out  to  be  of  a  negative  character;  if 
one  is  not  made  aware,  in  unpleasant  wise, 
that  the  porcine  nature  is  in  active  work- 
ins  beneath  the  surface  of  the  delicate 
si&en  exterior.  These  are  they  who 
will  root  up  your  choicest  flowers  and 
fiuit  trees  when  your  back  is  turned, 
and  perchance  will  turn  and  rend  you 
unawares. 


UNCLE    BOB'S    KIECE. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 

Author  €/  **The  ChUeota,'*  ttc. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

All  this  time  has  the  modest  clerk  been 
left  journeying  on  his  way  to  Fdham, 
carrying  with  mm  to  his  suburban  quarter! 
a  buncUe  of  very  unwonted  sensations — 
seeing  visions  in  tiie  dusky  November 
night,  travelling  Ions  mental  stages  into 
new  experiences,  while  his  body  was  being 
whirled  through  lighted  streets  and  unlit 
outskirts  to  its  nightly  destination. 

As  for  the  forward  elerk,  thb  history 
knows  nothing  of  him.  Doubtless,  when 
he  had  eaten  his  portion  of  pie  and  of  cake, 
and  drunk  his  draught  of  tea,  he  went 
hb  way  to  the  gallery  of  a  th^itre,  to  a 
smoking  concert,  or  to  some  other  haunt 
of  mild  dissipation.  Not  so  John  Temple. 
John  Temple  went  home,  when  the  bank 
released  him,  to  Fulham  and  his  sister 
Jessie.  Not  that  he  did  not  love  a  good 
play — tragedy,  comedy,  or  melodrama — as 
well,  in  his  quiet  way,  as  anybody  else. 
The  jokes  were  not  lost  upon  him ;  the 
tragic  situations  hit  his  weak  point  quite 
unerringly ;  he  heartily  loved  his  pipe  and 
a  good  song ;  but  above  all  things  ne  loved 
most  to  do  what  other  people  expected  of 
him;  and  his  sister  Jei^e — Jessie,  the 
ailine  invalid,  the  exacting  sufferer — lis- 
tened for  the  sound  of  his  key  in  the  latch 
as  regularly  as  the  clock  struck  six 

Everybody  called  him  John;  he  had 
never  been  Johnnie  even  in  pinafore  days, 
and  it  would  indeed  have  euited  ill  with 
his  six  feet,  his  broad  shouMers,  and  his 
brown,  pointed  beard.  His  cousin,  Fred 
Temple,  sometimes  called  him  Jack;  but 
it  lAowed  a  singular  want  of  discernment 
in  that  clever  young  man,  for  tiiere  was 
nothing  of  Jack  about  hiuL  He  was  John 
all  over ;  John  in  his  serene  gravity ;  John 
in  his  happy  acquiescence  in  being  let  alone, 
and  nedected,  and  not  wanted;  John  in 
his  readiness  to  come  forward  when  there 
was  a  disagreeable  task  to  perform,  a  piece 
of  sad  news  to  break,  a  friend  to  help  out 
of  a  scrape. 

Fulham  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  desirable 

Elace  in  the    eyes    of  the    people  who 
ve  in  its  handsome  houses,  and  go  to 
sarden  parties  at  the  Palace;  indeed,  to 
judge  by  the  novelists,  a  villa  at  Fulham 
is  a  goal  to  be  arrived  at  by  aspiring 
I  vonncr  couDlea.      But  there   is  a  side  of 
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Folham  which  is  not  at  all  aristocratic; 
a  Folham  of  the  hambler  clerk;  a  Fd- 
ham  of  villas  so  named  by  courtesy, 
that  cling  in  close  array  side  by  side,  and 
are  poky  and  airless,  and  yet  abound  in 
draughts — where  to  enter  the  dining-room 
with  dignity  you  mast  first  back  into  the 
kitchen ;  where^  in  no  comer  whatsoever 
can  yon  escape  the  all-pervading,  unrelent- 
ing odour  of  cooking.  Cooking  in  these 
little  dwellings  seems  to  go  on  all  day, 
all  the  week,  all  the  year  round :  the  bacon 
of  the  morning  mingles  with  the  stew  of 
midday,  and  melts  &ally  into  the  Welsh 
rarebit  of  supper. 

When  John  Temple  went  home  on  a 
night  that  was  memorable  to  him,  the 
odour  of  toasted  cheese  came  out  to  him 
even  before  he  walked  up  the  tiny  flagged 
path  to  the  door.  It  seemed  to  rush  at 
him  with  reproach. 

'*  You  are  late,''  it  said.  **  You  are  very 
late;  you  have  kept  me  wuting  to  be 
eaten;  you  have  flushed  your  sister  Jessie's 
face;  you  have  made  her  temples  throb; 
you  have  tried  her  nerves  and  her  temper, 
you  have '* 

Well,  if  the  neglected  suj^per  did  not 
say  all  this,  Jessie  Temple  said  it ;  said  it 
in  every  line  of  her  peevish  face  and 
accent  of  her  voice ;  said  it  by  the  netulant 
action  with  which  she  threw  ofi'  the  kind 
hand  that  fell  on  her  shoulder. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  late,  little  woman,"  said 
John,  deprecatingly.  '*You  see  I  had  a 
bit  of  an  adventure  that  detained  me ;  but 
I  won't  stop  to  tell  it  you  now.  I'll  run 
up  and  wash  my  hands,  and  be  with  you 
in  a  minute." 

'*  I  don't  see  what  is  the  use  of  having 
an  early  ni^ht  if  you  are  to  be  as  late  as 
usual,  putting  out  all  our  calculations  1" 
cried  Jessie, unmoUified  by  apology.  "Sarah 
has  been  to  the  gate  over  and  over  aeain 
looking  out  for  you ;  the  supper  will  be 
quite  spoiled." 

*'  Supper,  eh  1 "  said  John,  oblivious  for 
the  moment  of  the  cheese.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  up  in  time.  To  confess  to 
the  tea  and  the  pie  already  enjoyed  would 
but  add  to  the  cup  of  Jessie's  tribulation. 
Better  eat  without  an  appetite  than  that 

"  I  won't  be  a  minute,"  he  said  again ; 
and  he  went  ofi'  looking  as  if  he  must 
necessarily  stoop  his  tall  head  to  pass 
under  the  doorway.  The  little  house  never 
seemed  such  a  ndiculous  doll's  house  as 
when  this  big  fellow  was  in  it  It  suited 
Jessie  well  enough.  Jessie  was  small  and 
fragile,  and  took  but  little  space,  and  she 


had  no  active,  sprightly  moods,  no  danc- 
ing impulses  to  make  the  furniture  seem  in 
the  way  and  tibe  ceiling  too  near  the  floor. 
She  was  only  twenty ;  but  she  was  already 
an  old  woman — old  in  suffering,  old  in 
disappointment,  old  even  in  looks,  for  her 
features,  which  were  delicately  cut,  were 
pinched  and  drawn,  and  her  eyes  had  an 
abiding,  brooding  sadness  in  their  dark 
depths. 

The  girl  whom  John  had  met  that  night 
might  be  twenty  also;  no  older  ^lan 
Jessie;  but  how  unlike  her  in  every 
respect  save  this !  The  wild-rose  of  that 
complexion;  the  blue  of  those  shy,  tenstful 
eyes ;  the  gold  of  that  hair ;  the  Hghtneai 
of  that  springing  step !  John  thought  of 
them  all  as  he  came  downstairs  red  and 

flowing  with  the  vi^ur  of  his  towelling, 
le  had  thought  of  kttle  else,  indeed^  t£e 
whole  way  home ;  and  while  he  was  yet 
dwelling  on  those  graces,  yet  ment^y 
recalling  that  droop  of  the  white  lids  that 
showed  the  dark  lashes,  that  whimsical 
uplifting  of  the  arched  brows,  that  hand 
held  out  flutteringly  and  flatteringly  with- 
drawn, his  dance  rested  on  Jessie 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  pale,  sombre,  and 
exhausted.  Honest  Jolm  Temple's  heart 
smote  him,  and  tiiose  wandering  thoughts 
of  his  hovering  round  another  burned  in 
him  like  an  infidelitv. 

He  sat  down  by  the  couch  and  did  what 
he  could  to  make  amend?.  It  was  not 
much,  perhaps,  but  he  did  it  wfthout 
clumsiness.  He  punched  the  cushions^  he 
shaded  the  light;  he  bathed  Jessie's  hot 
brow  with  eau-de-cologne ;  he  fanned  her 
with  a  Japanese  fan  which  he  reached  with 
a  long  arm  from  the  mantel-pieoe ;  and, 
finally,  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  supper — still  a  bone  of 
contention — he  sat  down  and  ate  it  When 
the  little  maid  had  carried  off  the  frag- 
ments, Jessie's  amiability  was  in  some 
measure  restored. 

"  WeU,  what  was  the  wonderful  adven- 
ture 1 "  she  said  grudgingly.  *'  You  haven't 
told  ma" 

"No,"  said  John.  On  the  whole  he 
would  rather  not  have  told  it  now.  "  Per- 
haps it  won't  seem  much  of  an  adventure 
to  you." 

"Perhaps  not;  very  likely  not;  but  I 
can't  tell  till  I  know  what  it  was." 

*'  Well,  I  met  some  people  in — in  a  place 
where  I  was  having  some  tea." 

It  was  out  now ;  it  could  no  longer  be 
hidden. 
I     "  Tea  ! "  echoed  Jessie,  with  a  certain 
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laDgoid  contempt  '*  What  a  very  healthy 
appetite  yon  have,  John  1 " 

*'  Yon  made  me  take  sapper,"  he  said, 
feeling  that  this  was  a  little  too  much  to 
be  borne  in  silence. 

**  Of  course/'  she  said  impatiently.  "  Do 
yon  think  I  was  going  to  let  it  be  wasted 
when  it  was  cooked  on  purpose  for  yon  t 
Bat  do  go  on.  Yoa  are  so  slow!  Yoa 
met  some  peopla    What  kind  of  people  1 '' 

''An  old  Scotch  fellow  and  his  niece." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  was  his  niecet" 

**  She  called  him  anda" 

Did  he  not  remember  every  word  of  the 
few  words  she  had  uttered ) 

''Well,  then,  how  do  you  know  he  was 
Scotch  I" 

"That,"  said  John  with  a  smOe,  "was 
manifest  from  the  outset  The  North 
Briton  cannot  disguise  himself.  Even  if 
there  is  not  that  in  his  gait^  in  the  length 
of  his  apper  lip,  in  the  prominence.of  his 
cheek-bone,  in  the  shrewdness  of  Us  eve, 
which  betrays  him,  he  has  but  to  open  his 
mouth  and  the  secret  is  out  Scotch  people 
never  lose  their  native  accent  I  believe 
yoa  and  I  may  be  discovered  to  retain  a 
trace  of  it  from  our  ancestor&  This  old 
fellow  had  not  only  the  tongue,  he  had  the 
hair  and  complexion  of  his  race." 

Now,  this  was  a  long  speech  for  John. 
Jessie  looked  at  him  shitfply  while  he 
uttered  it  She  was  suspicious,  as  sick 
people  often  are ;  and  she  was  observant,  as 
they  also  often  are,  having  but  a  narrow 
world  to  scan.  Did  John  want  to  conceal 
anything  behind  this  drapery  of  words  1 

"  Was  the  girl  Scotch  too  T'  she  asked. 
With  Jessie,  conversation  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  catechism. 

"  I  believe  sa    I  should  sa^  so." 

"Had  she  a  long  upper  bp,  and  high 
cheek  bones,  and  tm  hair,  and  a  freckled 
skin  t "  she  demanded  relentlessly,  turning 
on  her  pillow  to  gaze  at  hioL 

"No,  she  had  not;  she  certainly  had 

not "    he  almost  stumbled  over  the 

words  in  the  eagerness  of  his  denial 
"  She  spoke  with  a  marked  accept.  They 
lost  their  way,"  he  hurried  on,  "  that  is, 
they  did  not  Imow  it,  being  strangers,  and 
I  was  able  to  show  it  them.  There,  you 
have  the  whole  affair — ^not  much  of  an 
adventure  after  aU,  you  see."  He  was 
quite  eager  she  should  not  regard  it  as 
much  of  an  adventure. 

"Where  did  they  want  to  got"  asked 
Jessie,  who  had  not  quite  concluded  her 
examination. 

"  To  Prmce's  Gate." 


"  Do  they  know  someone  there  1" 

"  I  believe  so.  A  Mrs.  Popham,  I  think 
An  odd  name,  isn't  it !  Nothbg  Scotch 
about  it^  nor  about  ours  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that" 

"  Considering  our  father  was  an  English- 
man, I  don't  think  there's  anything  so 
very  wonderful  in  that,"  said  Jessie  with 
contempt 

"  To  be  sure.  It  was  our  mother  who 
was  Scotch.  What  was  ourmother's  maiden 
name,  do  you  remember  t " 

"  Do  I  remember ) "  echoed  Jessie  tartly. 
"  It  would  be  rather  odd  if  I  didn't.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  you  don't,  if  you  don't» 
seeing  that  I  am  her  namesake." 

"  To  be  sure  ! "  cried  John  again.  "  I 
was  a  fool  to  forget  it;"  but  his  pulses  gave 
an  onward  throb  and  his  dar^  face  flushed 
as  he  spoke,  for  Jessie's  name  was — Jessie 
Burton  Temple. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  stupid  to-night," 
she  complained,  "  and  if  that  was  all  your 
adventure,  it  was  not  worth  being  late  for 
and  keeping  Sarah  and  me  wondering  if 
you  had  been  run  over,  or  upset,  or 
something,  and  the  tea  overdrawn,  and  the 
toast  burned  to  a  cinder.  Of  course  if  you 
will  be  late,  you  must  take  ihe  conse- 
quences." 

"The  consequences  were  not  so  very 
serious,  for  me,  anyhow ;  I  did  very  well," 
said  John  patiently,  the  more  patiently 
because  of  his  inward  compunction.  He 
had  forgotten  Jessie;  he  had  forgotten 
everything— everything  but  the  glances  of 
those  blue  eyes,  the  smiles  of  those  sweet 
lip& 

"  Shall  I  read  a  bit  t "  he  asked  cheer- 
fully.  The  room  was  very  hot ;  he  would 
rather  have  been  outside  pacing  the  street 
at  this  its  quietest  hour,  when  the  children 
were  abed,  and  the  organ-grinders,  street- 
singers,  the  itinerant  vendors,  had  at  last 
ceased  from  troubling — out  in  the  coolness, 
smoking  his  pipe  under  the  watchful  stars 
and  thinking. 

But  John  Temple  was  the  last  man  to 
do  a  thinff  just  because  it  was  pleasant  to 
himself;  uiat  was  no  reason,  he  would 
have  said,  and  truly  he  would  have  believed 
it  to  be  none. 

He  drew  the  evening  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  read  out  all  the  more  thrilling 
portions  of  intelligence,  the  scraps  that  are 
concocted  to  whet  an  appetite  jaded  by  the 
labours  of  the  day.  The  room  was  dark 
as  well  as  hot,  for  the  lamp  was  shaded  to 
shield  Jessie's  eyes.  He  had  to  bend  close 
to  the  nrinted  nacre.     It  was  a  crood  face 
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the  lamp  illaminated — a  kind,  manly,  mi 
patient  face ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant,  quiet 
voice  that  filled  the  little  room,  but  Jessie 
thought  of  neither,  used  as  she  was  to 
both.  She  only  felt  in  all  her  quivering 
nerves  the  rustle  and  crackle  of  the  paper 
as  he  turned  it  in  his  hand,  seeking  out  the 
most  appetising  morsels  for  her.  At  last 
she  could  bear  it  no  loneer,  and  she  asked 
Urn,  almost  commanded  him,  petulantly  to 
put  it  away. 

To  a  less  sound  and  wholesome  nature 
Jessie's  caprices  would  have  been  un- 
endurable. She  was  "  trying,"  as  women 
say— a  woman  would  probably  have  found 
her  petulance  insupportable.  Women, 
who  find  an  infinite  indulgence  for  the 
other  sex,  and  who  will  nurse  and  coddle 
the  colds  and  coughs  and  headaches  of  their 
menkind  with  a  quite  shameless  par- 
tiality, are  much  more  severe  towards 
each  other.  A  sister^  had  Jessie  had  one, 
would  very  likely  have  scolded  her,  pro- 
bably with  bracing  effect;  but  John,  being 
a  man — and  a  big,  strong,  healthy  man — 
had  a  giant's  compassion  and  pitying 
tenderness  for  this  poor  little  woman's  aik 
and    aches.      He    was    the    more   sorry, 

Eerhaps,  because  he  could  not  understand, 
ecause  he  had  never  had  so  much  as  a 
headache  himself,  and  very  seldom  indeed 
a  erudging  or  an  angry  thought 

He  tried  a  book  next,  turnmg  the  leaves 
with  elaborate  caution.  How  was  he  to 
guess  that  his  very  care,  his  anxiety  to 
make  no  sound,  tortured  her  as  the  rustle  of 
the  paper  had  not  tortured  herl  How 
was  he  to  know  that  she  could  not  take  in 
the  sense  of  what  he  read,  for  listening, 
straining  her  ear,  waiting  in  suspense  for 
the  faint  fall  of  the  leaf  ?  Will  he  do  it 
quietly — ^more  quietly  this  time  1  Shall  I 
hear  or  not  hear  iti  One  has  to  go 
through  a  long  apprenticeship  of  sickness 
which  leaves  shattered  nerves  and  a 
diseased  sensibility  behind  it  to  undw- 
stand  all  this. 

John,  in  happy  ignorance,  read  on 
steadily  for  a  whUe — for  a  space  during 
wUch  a  new  suspicion  came  to  harass  and 
distress  the  sufferer  on  the  sofa. 

Suddenly  Jessie  got  up. 

'*  I  am  going  to  bed,"  she  said. 

"I  think  you'd  better,"  he  acquiesced, 
after  a  second's  pause  of  astonishment  at 
being  pulled  up  thus  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence ;  "  I  am  sure  you  are  very  tired 
to-night.  I'm  afraid  you  don't  find  this 
story  interesting." 

"  I  find  it  as  interesting  as  you  do/'  she 


said  dryly ;  *'  quite  as  interesting.  Perhaps 
I  could  even  tell  better  what  it  was  all 
about    Well,  what  was  it  about  1 " 

''Efat"  he  stammered,  and  looked 
confused.  He  turned  to  the  back  of  the 
volume,  and  stared  at  it  as  if  for 
inspiration : 

"WeU,"  he  said,  gathering  eonfidenee, 
"  it  is  a  love-story,  you  know.  That's  what 
most  novels  are,  1  suppose.  We'd  have 
come  to  the  interesting  bit  if  you  had  had 
a  little  patience." 

«  A  Uttle  fiddlestick ! "  said  Jessie  with 
cont^npt  '*  As  if  you  could  deceive  me. 
I've  been  looking  at  you— IVe  been 
watching  you — you've  been  thinlmig 
about  that  girl  all  the  time.  Why  didn't 
you  say  she  was  pretty  ! "  she  demanded, 
turning  on  him  at  the  door.  "Do  you 
think  it  matters  to  me  1  Do  you  think  I 
care  just  because  I  am  old  before  my  time 
— old  and  faded,  and  ugly  with  sickness 
and  trouble  ?  Do  you  think  I  grudge  her 
her  good  looks — ^her  pink  and  white 
cheeks,  her  red  lips,  her  light  hair  t  Oh, 
I  know — I  know.  If  you  do ! "  she  men- 
aced him  breathlessly — "  if  you  do 1 " 

"Jessie,"  said  John,  rallying  from  a 
confounded  dumb  silence  that  had  stricken 
him  at  this  accusation ;  "  Jessie,  my  poor 
dear,  let  me  carry  3rou  up  stairs — ^you  are 
quite  worn  out." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  flashed  a  look  of 
anger  at  him  out  of  her  sombre  eyes,  "I 
don't  require  your  help ;  your  *  poor  dear ' 
can  walk  up  stairs,  as  she  always  doesi  She 
is  thankful  that  that  is  left  to  her.  It  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose  if  you  can  spare  a 
thought  to  put  abo  chain  on  the  door  and 
turn  out  the  lamp  when  you  are  ready  to 
leave  the  room,  unless  you  would  l&e  poor 
Sarah  to  do  it  for  you  1 "  And  with  this 
last  small  sting  she  left  him,  to  tofl  feeUy 
upstairs  to  her  little  room,  and  there  to 
cry  out  her  jealous,  fretful  heart  in  secret 
— left  him  to  do  all  the  repenting,  <to  feel 
that  he  had  somehow  behaved  Uke  a 
brute  and  ruffian.  How  was  it  tiiat,  widi 
the  most  blameless  intentions,  he  always 
blundered  1 

Jessie  had  quite  unerringly  guessed  the 
direction  of  his  thoughts.  While  he  was 
angry  with  himself  for  his  neglect  and  for> 
getfdness  of  this  poor  little  sister  of  his, 
he  found  a  certain  meed  of  admiration  for 
her  acutenesa  It  was  clever  of  her  to  find 
out  about  this  strange  girl ;  and  to  describe 
her  too,  as  if  she  had  seen  her ! 

*•  Pink  and  white,"  she  had  said  ;  "red- 
lipped.     How  could  Jessie  think  of  that  t 
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There  were  never  prettier  lips  made  to 
smile;  and  the  pink  of  those  blushing 
cheeks  was  of  the  wild  rose." 

Oh,  wise  JohUi  grave  John,  faithful 
brother  John !  Ton  rate  yourself  one 
moment  for  the  folly  of  your  thoughts ;  and 
you  but  see  the  sin,  to  commit  it  again,  to 
revel  in  it,  to  sit  till  the  lamp  bums  low, 
with  this  same  foolish  fancy  for  your 
comrade. 

Tilly,  a  nice  little  name,  no  longer 
than  Jessie,  but  sweeter  to  the  ear — a 
Tilly  must  needs  be  sprightly,  gay,  and 
smiling,  with  no  lurking  severities  to 
repel  Tilly  Burton !  Odd  that,  very  odd, 
and  his  motlier  a  Burton  too  1  Was  Burton 
a  common  name  on  the  Scottish  border  ? 
Was  it  owned,  for  instance,  by  such  a  clan 
as  the  Joneses  and  the  Smiths  of  England  ? 
What  Smith  would  dream  of  claiming 
kindred  with  every  other  Smith  who 
crossed  his  path  1  Did  not  the  members 
of  that  overgrown  family  spell  their  joint 
surname  in  every  conceivable  fashion  to 
escape  the  obligation  of  implied  relation- 
ship t  But  Burton,  there  was  but  one  way 
of  spelling  that,  and  you  did  not  meet  with 
it  every  day.  You  seldom  met  with  it  at 
all,  nnless  on  the  label  of  the  pale  ale  you 
took  for  lunch.  There  could  be  but  one 
stem  from  which  the  branches  sprang, 
and,  starting  with  this  premiss,  to  what 
other  cimclusion  could  you  come  but  that 
the  Burtons  on  this  side  of  Tweed  and  on 
that  must  all  be  related — cousins  in  one 
degree  of  nearness  or  another,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  noti  A  very  pleasant 
conclosion,  truly,  when  the  oousia  to  be 
claimed  is  a  young,  pretty  girl,  who  has — 
.well,  who  has  rather  taken  your  fancy. 

Temple  set  himself  to  try  and  recall  all 
he  knew  and  had  heard  of  his  mother,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  fiud  how  little  he  did 
know.  She  had  died  when  Jessie  was  a 
baby,  and  he  vaguelv  knew  that  she  had 
been  ailing  and  melancholy.  He  tried 
vainly  to  recall  her  face,  her  manner,  her 
ways ;  they  had  faded  too  hopelessly  from 
his  memory.  He  could  revive  no  stories 
she  had  told  him  of  her  youth  in  her 
Northern  home ;  nothing  of  her  was  left  to 
him  but  a  blurred,  uncertain  outline  of  a 
woman  who  had  somehow  missed  happiness, 
and  had,  perhaps,  died  not  unwillingly. 

When  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  his 
father,  he  found  them  much  more  defined 
and  precisa  His  father  had  outlived  his 
mother  a  good  many  year?,  and  they  had 
been  years  of  wretchedness,  of  unmitigated 
wretchedness.      There    was    notfaiui;    to 


soften  the  harshness  of  this  judgement,  no 
lighter  gleams  to  relieve  the  black  gloom 
of  that  downward-going  path  that  ended 
mercifully  in  deaut  Bemembering  aU 
this,  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  his 
mother  might,  with  reason,  have  been  un- 
happy. 

John  Temple,  senior,  had  never  at  any 
time  been  successful — ^never  done  anything 
for  anybody  to  be  proud  of.    He  had  not 

![ot  on,  for  instance,  as  his  brother,  the 
ather  of  cousin  Fred,  had  got  on,  and  was, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  getting  on  still. 
Only  last  year  had  he  been  summoned  to 
attend  the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall,  where 
his  predecessor  never  penetrated,  and  this 
very  Christmas  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  ezamioing  the  Earl's  own  tongue,  of 
feeling  his  pulse,  and  taking  his  tempe- 
rature ;  and  if  that  has  not  a  symptom  of 
progression,  when  a  man  had  idready  the 
health  of  half  a  county  in  his  charge,  of 
what,  pray,  does  progress  consist  f 

So  in  this  very  year  of  grace,  Dr.  Temple 
was  trotting  along  the  muddy  countir 
lanes  on  his  fat  nag ;  fat  himself  and  smil- 
ing and  complacent,  feeling  pulses  and 
pocketing  guineas,  and  ''Fred,  the  young 
dog,  was  a  Government  servant,  and 
swaggered  about  in  swell  London  society, 
in  quite  tip-top  society,  if  you  please.  No 
satisfying  the  rascal  when  he  comes  down 
here !  I'm  too  old-fashioned  for  him, 
that  I  am,''  the  doctor  would  say  to  a 
listening  patient,  mentioning  casually  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  that  tried  vainly  to  be 
dissatisfied  and  doubtful,  that  Fred  had 
dined  with  the  Honourable  So-and-so  last 
night,  and  was  to  lunch  with  my  Lord 
Blank  to-day.  And  John — honest  John, 
whom  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
calling  a  young  dog — was  plodding  away  in 
Jones's  bank ;  and  John's  father  was  in  his 
grave  these  fifteen  years,  and  if  anyone 
remembered  him  at  all  it  was  with  a 
thankf  al  conviction  that  he  had  gone  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

Even  his  son,  who  had  quite  a  woman's 
tenderness  of  heart,  tried  to  forget  this 
unworthy  parent  as  often  as  he  could.  It 
was  easier  to  forget  than  to  judge  and 
condemn,  since  no  summing  up,  however 
skilful,  could  pronounce  mm  innocent. 
Sometimes  Jessie  reminded  him  of  the 
father  whom  she  could  herself  scarcely 
remember  with  distinctness.  There  was  a 
look  in  the  eye,  a  droop  of  the  mouth,  that 
awoke  to  sudden  life  a  brood  of  ugly 
memories  in  him;  but  these  never  made 
him  less  tender  to  her ;  rather  more.   They 
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were  but  traits—inherited  tricks.  Jessie 
was  a  womao,  and  a  sofifering  woman; 
thank  Heaven !  she  could  never  be  what 
their  father  bad  been. 

Thus  dwelling  unwillingly  on  the  past, 
leaving  it  gladly  for  the  present,  and 
mingling  that,  in  the  happy  inconstancy  of 
his  thoughts,  with  the  future,  Temple  kept 
wondering  if  he  should  ever  see  Tilly 
again,  or  rather,  when  be  should  see  Tilly 
again ;  and  how  she  was  getting  on  with 
that  Mre.  Popham,  of  the  ridiculous  name ; 
and  whether  she  had  spoken  of  that  tea  in 
the  Brompton  Eoad  I  His  thoughts  might 
finally  have  been  all  of  Tilly,  if  there  had 
not  suddenly  flashed  on  him  a  remembrance 
of  a  bundle  of  old  letters  seen  somewhere 
— where  t  when  1 — letters  that  were  said 
to  have  been  written  by  his  mother. 
Here  was  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  her 
birth,  could  he  but  lay  hands  on  it.  He 
searched  his  memory  vainly  for  a  time, 
and  then  with  one  of  those  illuminations 
that  sometimes  happily  light  up  the  dark 
corners  of  the  mind,  he  recaUed  the  very 
spot  where  they  were  hidden. 

It  was  in  a  secret  recess  of  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  escritoires  which  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  chest-of-drawers  and 
desk.  This  was  too  large  and  clumsy  a 
piece  of  furniture  for  any  room  in  the  little 
house,  and  it  stood  in  the  passage  just  out- 
side Jessie's  door.  Only  a  slim  Jessie  could 
have  slipped  past  it  without  danger  to 
elbow  or  ankle;  as  for  John,  it  was  a 
terror  to  him  every  time  he  approached  it. 
Suppose  he  fell  against  it,  and  woke  Jessie 
out  of  that  first  sleep  so  precious  to  the 
invalid?  Suppose  the  door,  which  slid  back 
in  a  groove,  should  creak  from  long  disuse  1 
Suppose  the  recess  refused  to  deliver 
its  secret  without  protesting  jerks  and 
groans  1  His  curiosity  must  have  been 
keen  indeed  to  surmount  all  these  "  sup- 
poses." 

Like  a  thief  he  crept  up  the  little  stair 
and  listened,  candle  in  hand,  outside 
Jessie's  door.  Reassured  by  the  answering 
silence  from  within,  he  proceeded  to  divest 
himself  of  boots  and  coat,  and  thus  unen- 
cumbered to  creep  stealthily  as  any  burglar 
into  the  narrow  space  that  too  inadequately 
accommodated  his  bulk. 

Would  the  lid  of  the  desk  creak  %  No ; 
the  workmanship  was  good  and  solid ;  the 
lid  slid  back  without  a  sound.  And  novir 
for  the  recess.  Ah,  there  was  a  perceptible 
groan  of  the  dry  wood  I  How  loud  it  sounded 


in  the  hush  of  the  nisht !  Woald  Jaiaie 
jump  up  in  a  fright  and  confront  him,  pab* 
and  nervous^  to  overwhelm  hioi  with 
shame  and  reproach!  He  paused,  eon- 
scienoe-stricken,  to  listen.  No ;  all  wm 
stUl  wrapped  in  unbroken  silence^  and 
here,  without  further  ado,  the  little  door 
flew  open,  and  in  the  comer,  neglected, 
half  covered  with  dust^  was  tihe  j^edoos 
bundle  he  sought 

He  stole  with  it  on  tiptoe  to  his  room, 
thankful  to  have  escaped  detection;  and 
there  by  the  dim  light  of  his  candle,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  his  treasure. 

Why  had  he  not  asked  of  it  its  secret 
long  ago  t  He  could  scarcely  teli.  Poor 
voice  out  of  the  past,  now  that  he  iardilf 
gave  it  audience,  what  had  it  to  say  f  Not 
much;  the  ink  was  faded  and  the  lines 
blurred,  and  there  was  but  litfle  more 
piquancy  in  the  sentiments  dian  there  is 
fragrance  or  beauty  in  last  year's  rose- 
leaves.  The  letters  were  dated  from 
London,  and  were  written  by  the  wife  to 
the  husband  whOe  the  latter  was  abs^t^ 
as  he  often  was,  from  home. 

They  were  in  no  sense  love  letters  sueh 
as  Temple  imagined  a  happy  wife  might 
still  pen  after  years  of  wedded  life ;  perhaps 
love  was  dead,  and  duty  only  survived. 
They  were  languid,  inert,  depressed  as  the 
writer  herself  must  have  been ;  do  longi^ 
for  the  wandering  husband's  return ;  hardly 
a  mea^e  allusion  to  the  children — to  Jenie 
and  himself  Some  chance  only,  and  no 
merit  in  themselves,  had  saved  them  from 
destruction.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  1oid|^  dead 
fires  he  lit  on  but  one  spark.  "When  I 
was    young;  in  the  old  days  at  Ulies- 

muir "  it  had  fallen,  perhaps,  as  a  faint « 

reproach  on  the  receiver's  ear;  it  was  all 
Temple  found  to  prizd,  or  cherish. 

At  Liliesmuir — Liliesmuir — ^whereraq^ht 
that  be  ?  It  had  a  Scotch  ring.  Would 
those  other  Burtons,  who  were  Scotch 
too,  know  the  latitude  and  longitode  of 
it  ?  Might  it  perhaps  be  faimliar  and 
dear  to  them  as  it  had  been  to  his  motiier 
when  she  was  young?  He  would  find 
out.  When  next  he  saw  them  he  would 
bring  the  name  in  cunningly — casually. 
He  would  watch  their  looks — Tilly's  loolo^ 
her  arching  brows,  her  surprised,  frank 
eyes. 

When  next  he  saw  them !  In  the  whirl 
of  his  excited  thought  it  seemed  so  possiUe 
— so  certain,  so  beyond  a  hazard  that  th^ 
should  meet  again. 
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thiDgs  with  which  he  had  any  sympathy. 
He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  allow  him- 
self the  poor  comfort  of  either.  Manfully, 
sternly,  bravely  he  fought  the  battle  out 
with  himself,  knowing  full  well  that  he 
would  bear  its  scars  to  the  day  of  his  death ; 
blaming  her  in  no  wise,  yet  conscious  to 
the  full  how  enthralling  was  the  sweet, 
magnetic  grace  of  her  presence,  and  how 
vainly  he  had  combated  its  charm. 

*'  There  is  no  use  trying  to  explain  it,'' 
he  said  ;  '^  I  cannot  do  it.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should.  I — I  have  never 
tried  to  understand  any  woman;  it  did 
not  seem  necessary ;  and  those  I  have 
known  never  seemed  to  me  interesting. 

But  she " 

Then  he  checked  himself  abruptly.  What 
use  to  dwell  on  fair  face,  and  tender  smile, 
and  every  trick  of  manner  and  gesture 
which  he  knew  too  well  ? 

"  I  must  get  well,"  he  said,  resolutely. 
*'  I  must  go  back  to  work  and  duty.  That 
will  be  the  best  cure." 

Just  then  some  letters  were  brought  to 
him  which  had  been  sent  on  from  Mede- 
hurst.  One  was  from  the  Eector,  pom- 
pously lamenting  his  illness,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  caused  great  inconvenience  and  dis- 
turbance to  his  reverend  self,  and  was  there- 
fore sometbbgtobe  resentedasaniU-advised 
and  not  altogether  respectful  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a  Curate ;  minglmg  parish 
details  and  personal  complaints  in  a  curious 
jumble. 

There  was  another  letter,  written  from 
Eaton  Square,  London,  which  had  been 
sent  to  his  lodgings  at  Medehurst,  and 
now  forwarded.  It  was  dated  some  weeks 
back;  an  eloquent  and  grateful  epistle 
from  the  young  widow  whose  cause  he  had 
pleaded  with  Alexis  Kenyon.  It  said  how 
comfortable  and  happy  the  writer  was,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  kindness  of  the 
lady  in  whose  house  she  lived,  concluding 
with  innumerable  thanks  to  him  for  the 
ti;oubIe  he  had  taken  on  her  behalf,  in  pro- 
curing her  an  engagement  so  much  to  her 
mind. 

The  letter  astonished  Adrian  Lyle. 
Other  events  had  followed  so  quickly  on 
that  interview  with  Alexis  Kenyon,  that 
he  had  never  even  thought  again  of  tiie 
woman  whose  cause  he  had  pleaded.  Who 
then  had  done  tbis  service?  It  must 
have  been  Lady  Breresford.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Alexis  Kenyon  could 
have  given  the  subject  a  moment's  con- 
sideration after  she  had  dismissed  it  in 
such  scornful  fashion.    But  he  felt  pleased 


to  think  that  the  friendless  woman  whose 
cause  he  had  pleaded,  should  hare  been  ao 
speedily  aided  and  befriended. 

He  penned  a  few  words  of  thanks  to 
Lady  Breresford,  and  forwarded  the  letter 
to  the  Abbey ;  then  wrote  to  the 
Sector,  saybg  that  he  hoped  to  be  bade 
at  his  post  in  a  week  at  the  latest ;  thai 
he  deeply  r^retted  that  circumstances 
had  not  permitted  him  to  ask  the  reverend 
gentleman's  permission  to  be  ill|  before 
taking  the  liberty  of  becoming  sa  fle 
also  enclosed  a  medical  certificate  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  illness  and  his  present 
condition. 

Having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  he  got 
up  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  dressL  ^Hie 
doctor  had  lent  him  an  old  velvet  dressing- 
gown,  which  was  much  too  short  for  his 
tall  frame,  but  he  wrapped  it  round  bim, 
and  staggered  weakly  across  the  room  to 
an  easy-chair  by  the  window.  Then  he 
sat  down,  panting  and  exhausted  from  his 
efforts — efforts  bom  more  of  resolute  will 
than  physical  powers. 

It  was  close  on  sunset,  and  his  gase 
lingered  rapturously  on  the  gold  and  violet 
hues  of  the  sky ;  on  the  far-off  glow  of 
the  ripened  cornfields;  on  the  leafy  shade 
of  the  thick  woods  stretching  over  the 
level  country;  on  the  herds  of  cattle 
crossing  the  grass-land ;  the  distant  figures 
of  field  labourers  and  chfldren,  their  voues 
ringing  glad  and  clear  on  the  stillness. 

"  One  ought  to  be  gratefcd  for  life,"  he 
thought    "The  world  is  so  beauttfdl,  and 

there  is  always  something  one  can  do  for 

others." 
As  the  thought  ended  with  a  agh  that 

would  fain  have  been  one  of  content,  Quse 

came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

•(  Come  in,"  he  said,  thinking  it  was  die 

servant  bringing  in  his  tea. 
It  opened  slowly.      On  the  threshold 

stood  Oretchen. 
Though  every  day  he  had  told  himself 

she  might  come,  yet  her  presence  was 

enough  of  a  surprise  to  set  his  pulses 

leaping  madly  and  feverishly — to  torn  face 

ana  lips  white  as  death  as  he  save  her  his 

hand,  and  felt  the  warm,  firm  dasp  of  hen. 
'^  So  you  are  sitting  up  1"  she  said,  lookiag 

down  with  glad,  sweet  ejeB  at  his  &ce. 

''I  am  so  ^adl    But  how  ill  you  lock, 

still  1    Are  you  wise  f    And  do  Uiey  take 

care  of  you  here!" 
"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  with  effort^  *'  the]r 

are  very  good,  and  I  am  much  better. 

Won't  you  sit  down  I " 

'^I  have  brought  yon  Mome  fruiti" 
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said,  showing  him  the  little  basket  in  her 
hand.  ''Grapes,  yon  see.  I  know  they 
are  good  for  sick  people,  and  Peggy  made 
you  some  jelly.  We  did  not  forget  yon, 
yon  see,  though  yon  were  so  anxious  to 
get  away  from  us." 

**  Is  that  still  a  grievance  1  '*  he  asked, 
with  the  grave  and  tender  smile  which  she 
knew  80  well.  ''How  good  of  you  to 
bring  me  this — to  think  of  me  at  all ! " 

'*!  should  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  do 
that,"  she  said,  seating  herself  opposite 
to  him.  "I — I  suppose,"  she  went  on 
suddenly,  "I  ought  not  to  say  so — ^but 
you  look  worse,  much  worse,  than  when 
yon  were  with  ma" 

"Do  ir'  he  said  Ughtly.  ''That  is 
because  I  am  up  and  in  ordinary  dress 
again.  Don't  you  know  that  is  the  real 
test  of  invalidism  1 " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  studying 
him  and  his  surroundings  with  a  grave 
earnestness  which  amused  and  pained  him 
at  one  and  the  same  moment 

Suddenly  she  rose  and  fetched  a  pillow 
ftrom  the  bed,  and  put  it  behind  him  in 
the  great  roomy  chair ;  then  she  brought 
a  footstool  from  another  comer  and  placed 
it  underneath  his  feet,  and  taking  up  a  large, 
light,  fleecy  shawl  which  she  had  thrown 
down  on  her  entrance,  she  placed  it  care- 
fully over  his  knees.  "Now,"  she  said, 
withdrawing  to  a  short  distance  and  sur- 
veying the  effect,  "now  that  is  better. 
Yon  see  you  can't  do  without  a  nurse 
yet" 

"I  wish,"  he  said  huskily,  "you  would 
not  trouble  yourself  about  me.  I  am  not 
used  to— to — such  attentions." 

"You  are  not  used,"  she  said,  "  to  being 
ill,  so  it  is  different  And  men  are  so 
careless,"  she  went  on  with  pretty  wisdom. 
*'  I  suppose  you  forget  that  you  have  had 
that  fever  with  the  dreadful  name,  what 
you  call  rheu — rheum — a-tick,isit  nott  If 
I  were  your  mother  now,  or  sister,  how 
I  would  make  you  take  care  ! " 

"Would  youl"  he  said,  with  a  weak 
attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  should  think  it 
would  feel  very  pleasant  I  have  never 
had  anyone  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  You  never  looked,"  she  said,  "  as  if  vou 
needed  it  before.  But  it  is  dreadful  to 
see  you  so  changed." 

"I  am  a  gaunt  and  terrible  object,  I 
know,"  said  Adrian  Lyle.  "I  am  quite 
sorry  to  shock  you  so.  Why  did  you 
come  1 " 

**  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  come," 
she    said.      '*I— I    was   half  afraid;  I 


thought  you  might  not  like  it — but  I  was 
very  anxious  about  you." 

It  seemed  to  Adrian  Lyle  that  no 
sweeter  words  would  ever  sound  in  his 
ears  than  those.  He  could  not  answer  them 
for  a  moment  A  mist  seemed  to  float 
before  his  eyes;  the  sunny  room  grew 
dark. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself,  she 
was  busy  unpacking  her  little  basket  '^i 
it  was  delight  enough  to  him  to  lean  back 
there  on  the  pillows  she  had  arranged, 
and  watch  her  deft  fingers;  the  grace  of 
her  every  movement;  the  sunlight  playing 
on  her  lovely  hair;  the  pretty,  tender  care 
she  manifested  for  his  comfort 

Presently,  the  servant  who  waited  on 
him  brought  in  tea,  and  Gretchen  arranged 
her  fruit  and  jelly  on  the  white  doUi, 
and  set  a  bowl  of  roses  in  the  middle, 
and  poured  out  his  tea  and  brought  it  to 
him  with  her  own  hands. 

How  strange  it  seemed  that  she  should 
be  there,  ministering  to  his  comforts !  How 
her  personality  affected  the  bareness  and 
ugliness  of  the  room !  He  leant  back  in 
the  big  chair,  and  seemed  vaguely  to  realise 
what  poets  had  said  of  the  charm  of  a 
woman's  presence. 

The  soft  folds  of  the  shawl  on  his  knees 
seemed  to  breathe  of  her.  The  very 
flowers  were  associated  with  those  days 
when  he  had  first  become  conscious  of  where 
he  was,  and  had  seen  her  in  her  simple 
white  gown  with  a  rose  at  her  throat 
There  was  no  resisting  the  magic  of  this 
hour.  It  had  come  to  him  unsought — ^full 
to  the  brim  of  passionate  gladness,  and 
yet  more  passionate  dread. 

Bat  she  was  there,  before  him,  dose 
to  him,  and  all  the  vague  unreality  of  a 
dream  seemed  to  hold  lus  senses  in  check, 
and  impress  itself  upon  his  brain. 

He  was  very  quiet,  but  his  silence  in  no 
way  distressed  her.  She  felt  that  he  liked 
to  see  her  there,  and  the  feeling  held  in 
it  more  comfort  than  she  could  have 
expressed. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  her  to  minister 
to  him.  He,  who  was  so  big,  and  grave, 
and  had  always  been  so  strong,  was  now 
helpless  as  a  child,  and  dependent  on  a 
woman  for  those  little  cares  and  attentions 
which  smooth  the  path  of  convflJesoence. 

And  it  was  just  those  little  housewifely 
cares  and  attentions  that  were  so  bewilder- 
ing to  Adrian  Lyle.  That  young,  grave 
face  was  infinitely  more  charming  in  its 
gravity  than  in  its  smiles.  It  spoke  of 
deeper  feelings  and  deeper  sympathies ;  it 
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moved  him  to  leverence  as  well  as  to 
admiration. 

The  hour  passed  on,  and  the  ennset 
faded,  and  he  knew  that  a  double  darkneas 
would  fall  npon  him  when  her  presence 
was  withdrawn.  Yet  never,  by  word  or 
look,  did  he  cross  the  barrier  he  had  raised 
between  them;  never  by  faintest  sign 
betray  that  she  was  anything  to  him  but 
a  woman  to  be  held  in  perfect  and  chival- 
rous respect 

"You  will  let  me  come  again  1"  she 
said,  standing  with  her  hand  in  his  for  a 
moment,  looking  with  compassionate  eyes 
at  the  wasted  face,  and  the  loose  wave  of 
dark  hair  tossed  back  from  the  temples. 

«  Come  once  more,''  he  said.  "  Just  to 
bid  me  good-bye.  I  must  go  to  my  duties 
next  week." 

"  If  you  had  not  been  so  ill,''  she  said 
gently,  *'  I  would  have  asked  you  to  explain 
more  to  me  about  all  you  said  in  Roma 
I  go  to  the  church  here,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  service,  and  I  do  not  like  the 
priest  I  wish  I  could  hear  you  in  your 
church." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  wonder- 
ing in  what  subtle  guise  temptation 
would  assail  him  next.  '*  If  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  pray  command  me.  If  there  is  anything 
you  would  wbh — explained — — " 

''There  are  a  thonrand  things,"  she  said 
despondingly.  ''But  I  will  not  trouble 
you.    It  woidd  take  so  long." 

His  face  grew  white  and  somewhat  stem. 
"  I  never  flinch  from  duty,"  he  said.  "I 
am  here  for  another  week.  Anything  I 
can  explain  for  you,  I  wiU." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply.  "To- 
morrow is  Sunday;  may  I  come — ^to- 
morrow 1 " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish,"  was  the  quiet 
response — quiet  as  only  the  bitterness  of 
heiurt-ache  and  despair  could  make  it. 

But  how  should  she  know  that  1 

"Fate  is  too  strong  for  me,"  thought 
Adrian  Lyle,  as  day  after  day  brought  with 
it  that  fair  young  presence;  as  day  by 
day  his  earnest  teadiing  and  simple  ex- 
planations brought  the  creeds  and  tenets 
of  a  noble  faith  more  and  more  clearly  to 
her  anxious  and  doubtbg  mind. 

She  was  like  a  child  needing  help  and 
encouragement,  and  like  a  child  she  would 
drink  in  his  words,  and  listen  to  his  read- 
ing of  what  had  long  been  to  her  a  forbidden 
Book.  Her  ignorance  and  helplessness 
touched  him  deeply.    The  task  of  lead- 


ing that  young  soul  to  spiritual  light  and 
hope,  was  one  that  seemed  intensely  sacred. 
As  strength  and  health  came  gradually 
back,  he  set  all  the  resolution  of  his  mind 
to  this  one  object — putting  aside  his  own 
pain,  setting  at  naught  his  after-sufferings, 
if  only  he  might  give  her  help  for  future 
tiial,  or  lead  her  to  the  highest  and  holiest 
of  all  Comforters,  whmi  some  dark  hour 
should  fill  her  soul  with  sorrow. 

So  he  taught,  and  so  she  listened  in  the 
waning  glory  of  the  summer  days,  and  the 
week  he  had  appointed  for  his  task  passed 
on,  and  another  took  its  place,  and  a  third 
dawned  before  he  could  quite  set  himself 
free.  She  had  begun  to  depend  on  him  as 
he  had  never  dreamt  she  would,  and  she 
dreaded  being  left  alone  without  counsellor 
or  friend. 

That  difficulty — which  is  cssentiaUy  a 
feminine  one — of  separating  the  teadier 
from  the  thing  taught^  made  her  cling  to 
Adrian  Lyle's  presence  as  a  surety  of  what 
was  still  vague,  and  dark,  and  unrealised. 
Without  him,  she  felt  like  a  rudderless 
boat  adrift  on  a  dark  and  unknown  sea^ 
and  he  could  with  difficulty  persuade  her 
that  religion  was  a  personal  thing,  to  be 
carried  on  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator 
without  the  intervention  of  any  otiier 
human  being,  were  he  fifty  times  a  priest 

Gradually,  however,  he  saw  a  change. 
Perplexity  and  doubt  were  less  painful 
An  aroused  conscience  and  an  earthly  love 
seemed  to  have  some  common  ground  of 
sympathy,  and  Adrian  Lyle's  large-souled 
charity  taught  her  how  much  it  was 
possible  to  hope  for  that  future,  wbicli  all 
man's  wisdom  cannot  make  hopefol  by 
light  of  science,  or  by  power  of  reacon. 

He  could  have  wished  his  task  harder 
than  it  was ;  but  with  so  sweet  and  trust- 
ful a  nature  he  met  with  no  difficulties 
save  those  of  intense  personal  humility, 
and  a  fear  of  individual  effort  almost  child- 
like. 

But  a  day  and  hour  arrived,  when  he 
knew  he  must  leave  at  last.  It  waa  then 
she  unconsciously  tried  all  his  hard-wcm 
control  to  the  utmost  Seeing  in  him  only 
the  priest  and  not  the  man,  it  never 
occuried  to  her  what  tortures  she  was 
inflicting.  It  seemed  to  her  a  right  and 
natural  thing  to  sit  at  the  feet^  so  to 
speak,  of  one  so  wise  and  good  aa  her 
teadber;  to  join  the  intensity  of  feminiDe 
faith  with  a  fervid  belief  in  the  spiritual 
altitude  of  its  human  expounder. 

He  had  guided  her  through  a  mase  of 
darkness.  Hehadmadelifelookabr^^ter, 
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and  greater,  and  more  noble  thing  than 
ever  her  imagination  had  pictured  it 
He  had  led  her  to  the  footstool  of  prayer, 
and  opened  to  her  the  arms  of  that  great 
and  loving  Fatherhood,  which,  tiU  he 
spoke  of  it,  had  been  veiled  in  mysticism, 
and  shrined  at  unapproachable  altars. 

It  seemed  to  her,  therefore,  but  natural 
that  her  heart  shoold  overflow  with  grati- 
tude, and  express  its  grief  for  his  departure 
with  the  sorrowful  frankness  of  a  chUd. 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  look  at  the 
entreating  face;  the  tearful  eyes;  the  sad, 
beseeching  lips,  and  know  that  by  no  word 
or  look  must  he  betray  the  danger  of 
their  spelL  AU  that  lay  in  his  power 
he  had  done  for  her  in  his  twofold  cha- 
racter of  man  and  priest  Now  he  told  her 
gently,  but  firmly,  that  his  own  duty  must 
no  longer  be  neglected — that  between  her- 
self and  the  Grod  she  worshipped  must  lie 
the  secrets  of  her  heart  and  Uie  desires  of 
her  sou). 

If  any  baser  feeling  for  one  moment 
allured  him  with  its  tempting,  if  the  vague 
mystical  wants,  the  appealing  weakness, 
the  childlike  trust  of  that  nature  whispered 
how  easily  might  the  craft  of  priesthood 
spin  its  web  of  doom,  how  easUy  might 
the  mask  of  celestial  affinity  be  worn  to 
blind  those  trustful  eyes,  it  was  but  the 
tempting  of  one  dark  hour's  despair,  to  be 
atoned  for  by  such  terrible  penance  of 
mental  suffering  as  never  brain  of  man  con- 
ceived. 

The  hour  of  parting  came,  and  he  left 
her.  She  unquestionbg,  unsuspecting,  and 
clinging  to  him  with  tearful  entreaties 
and  piteous  regrets;  and  he  standing  in 
the  mingled  light  and  shadow  of  the  day's 
last  hour,  a  faint  smile  upon  his  lips,  but 
on  the  haggard  face  the  glow  of  a  martyr's 
courage,  and  within  the  suffering  heart, 
the  ftgony  of  a  man's  despair. 

**TeH  Bari,"  she  said,  as  she  looked 
longingly  up  to  him,  *'  that  for  once  in 
his  life,  he  has  done  me  a  service.  I  feel  I 
could  almost  thank  him  1 " 

Oh^  light  words,  careless,  inconsequent, 
impulsive,  how  darkly  and  with  what  bitter 
pain  was  the  future  to  recall  their  memory, 
even  as  the  past  was  stretching  out  to 
claim  them  with  a  hand  of  doom  1 
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It  is  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon.  We 
have  chatted  among  our  books,  and  about 
them  and  their  nuikers.      We  have  re- 


freshed ourselves  with  *'the  cup  that 
cheers,"  and  now,  dear  reader,  I  propose  a 
walk.  We  will  go  along  the  main  road, 
which  we  will  leave  by  a  rustic  stile,  take 
a  pleasant  footpath  by  the  side  of  the 
hedge,  and,  leaning  on  a  gate  at  the  end, 
we  shall  contemplate  as  pretty  a  rural 
scene  as  can  be  found  anywhere  within 
twenty  miles  of  London.  Bat  what  is 
this  t  The  stile  is  gone ;  there  is  a  broad 
road  of  thick  mud  across  the  field,  the 
beautiful  hedge  ia  cut  down,  and  the 
ground  is  cumbered  with  great  heaps  of 
bricks  and  piles  of  boards  and  poles. 
Alas  1  my  friend,  another  of  my  favourite 
walks  is  doomed ;  for  the  arch  enemy  of 
rural  beauty  has  arrived.  Jerry  and  all 
his  brethren  are  upon  us!  Along  the  ^ 
main  road  we  shall  soon  see  a  line  of  big 
houses,  ornamented  with  aU  the  latest 
fads  —  improvements,  Jerry  calls  them. 
Behind  will  arise  streets  of  showy-looking 
houses,  whose  only  strength  will  be  in 
numbers,  holding  each  other  up,  mutual 
friends  in  brick.  Lastly  will  come  rows 
of  fever  traps ;  built  with  bad  bricks,  mud 
mortar,  and  unseasoned  timber  hslt  the 
proper  thickness;  drained  with  broken 
pipes;  roofed  with  slates  that  split  and 
fall  off;  nuled  with  soft  or  brittle  nails; 
lighted  with  windows  of  cheap,  wavy 
glass  in  green- wood  frames ;  having  doors 
''neit  as  imported,"  warranted  to  open 
in  every  panel  after  two  months  of  sun- 
shine. These,  after  being  strengthened 
with  putty,  and  beautified  with  paint  and 
paper,  will  be  published  as  the  latest  edition 
of  the  **  Happy  Homes  of  England,"  by 
Jerry  and  Son. 

I  see  that  my  rural  cottaee  will  soon  be 
*'  in  populous  city  pent,"  and  I  must  prepare 
myself  for  another  migration.  For  years 
I  have  been  striving  to  live  amidst  green 
fields  where  I  might  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
and  enjoy  at  times  a  solitary  and  silent 
walk,  and  yet  be  within  what  the  adver- 
tisements term  ''easy  access  from  the 
City."  For  years  have  I  been  thwarted  by 
the  demon  builder,  and  driven  to  seek 
'*  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  of  the  pleasant  scenery 
he  has  destroyed,  and  the  fine  old  houses 
that  have  fallen  before  him.  Let  us  visit 
the  neighbourhood,  somewhat  nearer 
London,  from  which  I  was  last  exiled  by 
him  Standing  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  where  they  are  running  up 
a  row  of  suburban  cottages,  on  the  spot 
which  last  winter  was  a  low-lying  pool 
of   water,    we    mav   look   through   the 
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broken  hedge  at  that  deserted  mansion.  A 
broad  carriage-drive,  sweeping  ronnd  from 
the  large  gates  of  beautiful  iron-work, 
leads  up  to  a  pillared  portico.  A  fine, 
roomy,  well-built,  old  mansion  this.  There 
are  the  remains  of  conservatories  and 
greenhouses.  We  may  be  sure  there  are 
some  good  stable-buildings  close  by.  Fifty 
years  ago  this  was  probably  as  secluded 
and  quiet  a  spot  as  could  be  found  in  any 
distant  shire.  Hither  would  the  merchant 
drive  home  at  night  from  the  City  behind 
a  couple  of  stout  horses  that  would  do  the 
distance  from  Comhill  under  the  hour. 
Fruit  trees,  fiower-beds,  pine-houses,  a 
well-cultivated  kitchen  garoen,  ministered 
to  the  rural  tastes  of  the  owner.  On  the 
lawn  the  little  ones  often  played,  or 
strolled  with  their  governess.  That  big 
elm  once  shaded  a  pleasant  seat,  where 
the  girls  have  wept  over  many  a  delicious 
novel,  or  furtively  read  and  re-read  some 
still  more  delicious  billet-doux  which  had 
been  deftly  slipped  into  book  or  nosegay 
by  young  Hawkms  of  the  Priory,  or  mat 
splendid  Lieutenant  Brown,  son  of  the 
eminent  Alderman.  But  time  has  passed 
swiftly  on:  young  Hawkins  went  over 
to  the  majority  long  ago ;  Brown  was 
shot  at  Chilianwallahj  and  the  mansion 
has  found  itself  gradually  surrounded 
by  the  destructive  arms  of  the  great 
octopus,  London.  No  one  who  could 
pay  an  adequate  rent  would  live  now 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and,  as  field  after 
field  around  it  becomes  ''ripe "/or  build- 
ing, the  good  old  mansion  is  doomed. 
Next  year,  if  you  walk  this  way,  not  a 
vestige  of  it  wUl  remain ;  but  instead  you 
will  find  Smart  Street,  Horse-shoe  Cres- 
cent, and  Mary  Jane  Avenue,  in  one  of 
which  thoroughfares  will  be  erected  a  big 
public-house,  with  a  billiard-room  for  the 
solace  of  the  young  City  clerks  who  may 
find  eligible  apartments  in  this  genteel 
suburb. 

In  some  of  the  older  parts  of  London, 
in  or  adjacent  to  the  City,  we  may  even 
now  come  across  rows  of  houses,  once 
inhabited  by  people,  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions, but  now  the  homes  of  the  lower 
classes.  Stand  with  me,  in  imagination, 
in  this  court,  as  yet  spared  by  railway 
companies,  not  jret  bought  up  by  specu- 
lator in  gigantic  warehouses  or  offices, 
and  at  present  out  of  the  line  of  new 
streets  or  model  markets.  The  whole 
width  of  the  thoroughfare  is  paved,  with  a 
narrow  channel  cut  in  the  centre  for  a 
watercourse.     There  is  no  carriage  road« 


for  the  people  for  whom  these  houses  wege 
built  came  home,  when  they  did  not  walk, 
from  tavern,  coffee-house,  or  theatre,  in 
sedan-chairs.  Lamps  were  slung  aerosi 
the  street,  or  fixed  to  the  fronts  of  the 
houses.  If  you  should  venture  inside,  you 
would  find  wide  staircases  with  bit>ad 
hand-rails,  in  some  cases  elaborately  carved. 
The  walls  are  wainscotted,  the  window- 
frames  solid,  with  perchance  here  and  there 
a  pane  of  glass  with  a  great  knob  in  the 
centre,  a  relic  of  old  times  and  old 
methods. 

Standing  in  this  dingy  court,  and  medi- 
tating upon  Georgian  days,  we  gradnally 
lose  our  mental  hold  upon  the  realities  of 
the  present  We  see  passing  before  as 
ladies  with  towering  head-drosses,  enor- 
mous hooped  skirts,  their  dresses  looped 
up  in  graceful  folds,  showing  briUmnt  petti- 
coats, gay  clocked  stockings,  and  dainty 
shoes.  We  see  grave  citixens,  or  foppish 
beaux,  the  sword  protruding  from  the  skirts 
of  their  gaily-coloured  coats;  their  laced 
waistcoats  nearly  to  their  knees ;  tiieir 
wigs  of  price ;  their  long  dangling  cravats. 
Here  is  a  courtly  gentleman  about  to  step 
into  his  sedan-chair,  by  the  side  of  whi<^ 
stand  two  portly  chairmen.  A  lady,  look- 
ing from  a  window  above,  is  saluted  with 
an  elaborate  bow. 

A  noisy  shout  rouses  me  from  my  day- 
dream ;  the  sedan-chair  turns  into  a  eoster^s 
barrow ;  the  gentleman  is  Bill  Smith  just 
off  to'^his  "pitch"  in  Leather  I^une,  and  the 
lady  is  Biddy  Murphy,  who  is  lolling  at  a 
first-fioor  window  in  such  a  state  as  migfat 
be  expected  of  an  Irish  lady  who  has  been 
*'on  the  drink"  for  a  week.  "To  such 
base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio  I " 

Truly,  houses  are  like  men  in  thdr 
fortunes.  Some  meet  with  reverses  and 
come  down  in  the  world;  some  have  a 
brief  career ;  others  attain  to  an  dd  age  of 
honour.  Some  become  famous  for  having 
been  the  dwelling  or  the  birthplace  of  a 
great  man;  others,  because  in  them  was 
conceived  some  noble  writing  or  some 
famous  plot  Some  are  notorious,  like  ''the 
old  house  in  West  Street,"  known  also  as 
"  Jonathan  Wild's  house,"  dose  to  SaiOBran 
HilL  This  place,  with  its  dark  doaets, 
trap-doors,  sliding  panels,  and  secret  hid- 
ing places,  had  been  for  many  years  a 
favourite  refuge  for  highwaymen,  boiglars, 
and  other  rogues ;  and  no  doubt  the  corpse 
of  many  a  murdered  man  has  been  thrown 
from  it  into  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Fleet 
Ditch.  Having  attained  the  ripe  dd  an 
of  three  hundred  years  it  was  demolisbra. 
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and  its  site  is  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in 
London,  for  it  most  be  close  to  where  the 
Metropolitan  Bailway  enters  Farringdon 
Street,  right  in  the  shadow  of  the  Yiadact 
In  some  parts  of  London  we  may  come 
upon  severfld  forlorn  and  neglected-looking 
honses,  dirty,  dilapidated,  with  every  win- 
dow broken,  covered  inside  with  black 
dost  and  cobwebs — a  very  picture  of  decay 
and  desolation.  The  poorer  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  explain  all  this  by 
styling  Uiem  the  ''Haunted  Houses."  They 
are  in  Chancery,  and,  if  haunted,  it  is  by 
the  ghosts  of  wasted  lives,  of  life-long 
hopes  never  to  be  fulfilled,  of  lives  that 
might  have  been  useful  and  glorious, 
wasted  in  that  sickening  waiting  for  a 
settlement  and  a  to-morrow  that  never 
comes.  Some  houses  which  are  credited 
with  being  haunted  may,  perhaps,  have 
gained  that  reputation  through  being  what 
we  may  term  deserted  houses.  The  owner 
takes  a  dislike  to  his  house  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  will  neither  live  in  it  nor 
allow  anyone  else  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the 
death  of  a  beloved  wife,  or  of  an  only  son 
or  daughter,  has  made  it  hateful  to  him ; 
pediaps  some  hated  scene  in  his  life  has 
occurred  there,  and  he  has  doomed  it,  long 
before  it  came  into  his  possession,  to  be  a 
deserted  house  when  in  his  power;  per- 
haps some  fearful  secret,  or  undiscovered 
crime,  has  made  his  guilty  conscience  afraid 
to  think  of  the  house  inhabited  by  human 
beings.  Such  a  deserted  house  becomes  a 
nun,  a  place  of  fear  and  trembling,  and, 
known  for  miles  round  as  the  ''  Haunted 
House,"  is  avoided  by  young  and  old. 

A  residence  for  woman,  child,  and  man, 
A  dwelling-place,  and  yet  no  habitation ; 

A  house,  but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunication. 

O^er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear  ; 

,  A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted  I 

To  some  minds,  every  old  house  is 
haunted.  Every  chamber  is  visited  by 
ghosts,  meoKHries  of  the  past  Longfellow, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  beautifully  expresses 
this  idea.  He  speaks  of  meeting  them  at 
the  door,  on  the  stain,  and  in  tiie  passages. 
He  feels  their  presence  amongst  the  guests 
at  table,  and  thinks, 

The  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 
As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

A  small  town-house,  in  which  one  feels 
everywhere  close  to  the  street,  is  hardly 
likely  to  encourage  such  thoughts  as  these ; 
bat  an  old-fashioned,  rambOn^;  country- 


house,  with  many  passages,  staircases  with 
quaint  comers,  cheery  window  seats,  and 
rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  two  or 
three  generations  of  the  same  family  is 
most  congenial  to  these  ideas.  If  you  live 
and  have  lived  in  such  a  house  as  this,  you 
are  constantly  meeting  familiar  ghostly 
forms.  Just  at  that  spot  in  the  hall  comes 
little  Arthur,  as  you  so  often  saw  him  run- 
ning to  meet  you.  At  times  you  meet  fair 
Ellen  descending  the  stairs  in  her  brown 
travelling  dress,  you  see  her  smiling, 
trembling  lip ;  her  happy,  tearful  glance ; 
just  as  when  she  left  the  dear  old  home 
with  her  companion  on  that  journey 
of  life,  which,  iJas  !  proved  all  too  short 
In  that  seat  by  the  window,  you  still 
fancy  golden-haired  Bertie  sitting  intently 
pouring  over  books  of  bold  aidventure, 
tales  of  battle  and  of  travel;  pirates, 
savages,  dis  "^onds,  gold,  sailors,  storms, 
blue  seas,  and  waving  palms,  all  mingling 
in  vivid  pictures  on  his  boyish  brain,  and 
stirring  up  his  young  heart  to  firm  resolves 
of  future  brave  and  gallant  deeds.  There 
again  you  see  him  sitting  with  bronzed 
face,  big  beard,  and  broad  shoulders,  just 
as  you  found  him  when  he  first  came  back 
from  China.  Again,  that  chair  is  still 
called  ''Father's,"  at  that  door  mother 
turned  and  smiled  upon  you  as  she  said 
"  Good-night "  for  the  last  time.  To  you 
and  yours  only  are  these  visible. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  dear. 

Perhaps  the  most  ancient  kind  of  house 
is  that  so  dear  to  the  old  adepts  and 
believers  in  astrology.  The  zodiac  was 
divided  by  some  of  them  into  twenty-eight 
days  or  mansions,  each  giving  some  special 
power  to  the  planet  in  it.  Others  divided 
it  into  twelve  houses,  the  house  of  life,  of 
fortune,  of  death,  of  dignities,  and  so  on, 
giving  to  each  house  one  of  the  planets  as 
its  lord  or  ruler.  From  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  these  houses  and  the  planets  at 
any  given  moment,  the  astrologers  professed 
to  show  the. future  connected  with  the 
event — a  person's  birth,  for  instance — occur- 
ring at  that  instant.  Reading  the  stars 
was  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  valuable 
method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  secrets 
both  of  the  past  and  the  future.  Many  of 
the  lower  class  of  astrologers  were  ready  to 
apply  their  pretended  Knowledge  to  the 
most  humble  purposes,  and  occupied  much 
the  same  position  as  the  less  pretentious 
'*wise    men/'   or  fortune-tellers  of  later 
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time?.     Batler,  in    his   Hadibras,   makes 
maoy  sarcastic  allusions  to  them. 

They'll  search  a  Planet's  House,  to  know 
Who  broke  and  robb'd  a  House  below  : 
Examine  Venus  and  the  Moon 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon. 

We  are  too  wise  to  constdt  astrologers 
nowadays,  bat  should  a  glib  politician, 
who  can  tedk  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  simply 
give  us  his  word  that  certain  things  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  follow  hU  lead,  we 
shout  at  once,  ''  a  Daniel,  a  Daniel,''  and 
vote  him  into  power  to  save  us  from  all 
kinds  of  terrible  calamities.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  has  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong  over 
and  over  again  is  nothing.  "  Words,  not 
deeds,*'  is  the  motto  of  the  time,  and  a 
jawbone  is  as  powerful  now  as  in  the  days 
of  Samson.  But  as  this  brings  us  to  the 
threshold  of  a  house  we  do  not  care  to 
enter,  let  us  pass  on  quickly. 

There  are  houses  which  have  been  built 
upon  the  sterling  qualities  and  noble  deeds 
of  some  brave,  or  wise,  or  honest  persever- 
ing men,  and  have  been  supported  by  their 
worthy  successors  till  we  find  them  classed 
among  the  noble  houses  of  the  land. 
Not  all  great  houses,  however,  have  such 
honest  foundations.  Some  have  been 
founded  on  a  fair  lady's  charms;  some 
spring  from  the  successful  cringing  of  a 
wily  courtier;  others  from  the  supple  voting 
and  artful  manoeuvring  of  a  turncoat 
politician. 

The  royal  houses  of  England,  among 
which  we  may  surely  class  the  Stuarts  as 
an  unlucky  house,  have,  in  their  rising  and 
falling,  lifted  and  brought  down  many  a 
noble  family,  brought  many  a  head  to  the 
scaffold,  and  caused  thousands  of  gallant 
men  to  shed  their  blood  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  quarrels  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  filled  the  land  with  misery 
and  bloodshed,  set  father  against  son, 
brother  against  brother,  devastated  the 
land,  lost  our  possessions  in  France,  and 
utterly  destroyed  many  of  the  ancient 
noble  families.  That  fatal  morning  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  when  the  roses  were 
chosen  as  symbols  of  hatred  instead  of  love, 
had  far  worse  results  than  Warwick  feared 
when  he  said  the  day 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

The  struggles  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
against  our  liberties  unsettled  the  land  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  the  incoming  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  caused  millions  of  our 
money  to  be  lavished  on  Continental  wars. 

The  house  which  it  is,  perhaps,  impos- 


sible to  contemplate  without  a  feeliog  of 
sadness  is  that  which  closes  the  vista  of  too 
many  a  life.  After  years  of  hard  work 
and  misfortune,  the  workhouse  is  the  oolj 
shelter  which  offers  to  some  who  may  hiTe 
deserved  better  thinga.  Doubtless  thingi 
are  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  ven 
when  Bumble  had  hundreds  of  liviogproto- 
types,  and  when  Mr?.  Corney  was  a  trae 
picture  of  what  her  admirer  cslied 
"  porochial  perfection.''  Bat  we  fear  that, 
in  spite  of  years  of  ridicule,  and  sarcasm, 
and  notices  of  the  press,  "the  gentleman  in 
the  white  waistcoat,"  the  "  Sowerberrya," 
and  **  the  Board,"  still  fiourish  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  and  to  give  them  stones 
for  bread. 

How  glad  many  must  be  to  know  that 
they  will  soon  find  a  quiet  place  in  that 
last  narrow  house,  that  hoose  of  clay  to 
which  all  alike  must  come,  rich  or  poor, 
peer  or  peasant ! 

Doorless  is  that  house. 
And  dark  it  is  within ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detaiDed, 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 


ANECDOTES   OF  THE  FRENCH 

STAGE. 


In  a  scarce  little  pamphlel,  paVUthed 
anonymously  about  1830,  are  some  ioti- 
resting  and  not  generally  known  detsOi 
respectbg  the  Parisian  theatres,  evidentlf 
compiled  by  a  writer  thorooghly  oonveniDt 
with  his  subject.  A  few  of  these,  wlueli 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  hare  not 
beeiT  recorded  elsewhere,  are  soffidentlf 
curious  to  merit  reproduction. 

The  origin  of  the  custom,  aceoidiof  to 
which  French  dramatists  are  paid  by  a 
share  of  the  receipts,  dates  from  1633;  tbe 
first  piece  produced  on  these  conditiooi, 
Lea  Rivales,  by  Quinault,  havbg  been 
played  in  that  year.  It  came  to  pass  id 
this  wise.  From  the  limited  nomber  of 
theatres  at  that  period,  access  to  tliem  fv 
extremely  difficult  for  authors  nniffovidad 
with  an  established  repuUtion ;  and  Uui 
was  precisely  the  case  of  Qainaalt,  then  ^ 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  and 
entirely  unknown.  Fortunately  for  ta 
Tristan  TErmite,  a  writer  of  acknowledged 
celebrity,  and  in  high  favour  ^^|jj 
actors,  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the 
young  dramatist,  and,  in  order  to  ensaie 
the  performance  of  Les  Eivales,  offered  it  to 
the  committee  of  management  as  his  own 
work.   Its  acceptance  followed,  ass  matter 
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of  course,  and  the  remaneration  was  fixed 
at  a  hundred  crowns.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  arrangement  heen  made  than 
Qdnanlt  was  presented  as  the  real  author ; 
whereupon  the  comedian?,  thinking  they 
had  been  too  liberal  to  an  inexperienced 
beginner,  reduced  their  offer  to  a  sum  of 
fifty  crowns,  which  was  refused.  After 
much  discussion — the  piece  having  been 
meanwhile  examined  and  approved — ^they 
proposed  to  allow  the  author  a  ninth  part 
of  the  receipts  for  a  certain  number  of 
representations,  which  was  finally  agreed 
ta 

In  our  own  days,  the  obstacles  en- 
countered by  young  writers  are  not  less 
disheartening ;  one  of  the  most  insur- 
mountable being  the  opposition  of  the 
house-authors,  attached  to  certain  theatres, 
jealous  of  any  infringement  of  the  quasi- 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  them,  and  avowedly 
hostile  to  outsiders.  Managers  rely  im- 
plicitly on  the  judgement  of  these  '*fai- 
senrs,"  as  they  are  generally  styled,  and 
seldom  look  at  a  piece  from  an  unknown 
hand  without  first  submitting  the  manu- 
script to  one  of  them,  and  requesting  his 
opinion  of  the  work.  The  <*  faiseur,"  if 
unscrupulous,  as  is  ofben  the  case,  sees  at  a 
glance  if  any  novel  and  effective  incident 
can  be  advantageously  utilised,  and  quietly 
makes  a  note  of  it.  He  then  returns  the 
mantucript  to  the  manager  as  unsuitable, 
and  loses  no  time  in  embodying  the  bor- 
rowed idea  in  a  piece  of  his  own,  which  is 
duly  presented  and  accepted.  At  his 
siiggoBtion  the  real  author,  who  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  pro- 
duction, is  informed  that  one  on  the  same 
subject  has  already  been  received,  and  is 
about  to  be  put  into  rehearsal;  upon  which, 
if  not  entirely  disgusted  by  his  failure,  he 
tries  again;  but  always  with  a  similar 
result  As  a  last  resource,  he  applies  to  an 
experienced  colleague,  who  graciously  con- 
sents to  examine  the  manuscript  submitted 
to  him,  on  the  express  understanding  that^ 
in  the  event  of  its  being  played,  his  name 
alone  shall  appear  in  the  bills;  and  this 
condition  complied  with,  the  piece,  if  ac- 
cepted by  a  manager,  is  in  due  course  per- 
formed as  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
author,  who  has  not  written  a  line  of  it 
Should  it  prove  successful,  the  latter  be- 
comes more  tractable,  and,  not  wishing  to 
lose  80  promising  a  collaborator,  permits 
him,  on  a  second  attempt,  to  share  with 
him  the  honour  of  publicity,  and  even 
allows  him  a  small  percentage  on  the 
profits  :  80  that,  little  bv  little,  the  voune 


writer  emerges  from  obscurity,  and  is  soon 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  by  no  means 
disinterested  support  of  his  patron.  Many 
leading  dramatists  have  begun  their  career 
in  this  way,  and  few  underwent  a  longer 
or  more  tedious  apprenticeship  Uian  Eag^ne 
Scribe,  whose  thirteen  first  essays,  like  the 
early  operas  of  his  future  coUaborator, 
Auber,  were  signal  failures. 

Old  playgoers  may  remember  the  long- 
since  demolished  theatre  of  the  famous 
rope-dancer,  Madame  Saqui,  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple.  It  was  originally  a 
*'  caf6spectacle,"  where,  in  order  to  attract 
customers,  a  company  ojf  acrobats  displayed 
their  agility  at  stated  hours  of  the  day; 
these  were  succeeded  by  pantomimists, 
who,  however,  were  only  allowed  to  ap- 
pear on  condition  that  each  actor  should 
perform  a  feat  of  tumbling  before  his 
dumb  show  began;  so  that  the  lover  of 
the  troupe  was  literally  debarred  from 
paying  his  court  to  the  lady  of  his  affec- 
tions without  previously  executing  a  somer- 
sault. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  certain 
theatres  for  an  actor  to  stipulate  that,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  engagement,  another, 
at  a  considerable  higher  rate  of  salary, 
should  be  drawn  out ;  the  latter  not  being 
binding  on  the  manager,  but  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  gratifying  the  come* 
dian's  vanity,  and  of  enabling  him  to  pro- 
duce it  in  jostification  of  his  pretensions 
when  contracting  elsewhere.  During 
Harel's  management  of  the  Porte  St 
Martin,  Frederic  Lemaltre's  nominal 
salary  amounted,  with  extras,  to  sixty 
thousand  francs,  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days,  and  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
average  receipts.  The  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  merely  oral,  the  actor  sug- 
gested that  a  formal  engagement  should  be 
properly  prepared  and  signed  by  both 
parties. 

*'  By  all  means,"  said  Harel,  "  provided 
you  agree  to  what  I  am  about  to  propose, 
namely,  to  a  reduction  of  one  half.  Hear 
me  out,"  he  added.  ''Sixty  thousand  francs 
mean  bankruptcy  for  me,  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  for  you.  If  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  credit 
of  having  them,  and  accept  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  you  will  get  your  money  1 " 

Frederic  thought  the  matter  over, 
and,  rightly  judging  that  half  a  loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread,  finally  consented. 

Many  years  ago,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance in  Paris  of  an  old  gentleman  named 
SaI6.  whose  father  had  been  director  of 
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the  Th^tre  des  Associ^s  —  afterwards 
Th6&tare  Patriotique— from  1760  to  1795. 
AmoDg  other  curious  anecdotes  relatiiig  to 
that  epoch,  he  told  me  that  the  actors  of 
the  Com6die  Frai)9aise,  heariog  that 
several  pieces  belonging  to  them  had  been 
produced  without  their  permission  at  the 
Th^&tre  des  Associ^s,  formally  intimated 
to  the  manager  that  any  further  infraction 
of  their  privilege  would  inevitably  entail 
on  him  the  itnmediate  suppression  of  his 
theatre.  On  the  receipt  of  this  missive, 
SaI6  wrote  to  them  at  follows :  <'  Gentle- 
men, I  intend  giving  to-morrow  a  repre- 
sentation of  Zaire,  and  request  tibat  you 
will  honour  me  by  witnessing  it  If  you 
recognise  Monsieur  Voltaire's  tragedy  as 
it  is  played  by  my  company,  I  promise  never 
again  to  borrow  a  single  piece  from  you." 
At  the  appointed  hour  Lekain,  Pr^ville, 
and  Belleoour,  took  their  seats  in  a  box 
reserved  for  them,  and  laughed  so  heaitily 
from  the  beginning  to  Uie  end  of  the 
"  tragedy  "  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance  they  with  one  accord  with- 
drew their  opposition,  and  informed  the 
manager  that  their  entire  repertory  was 
very  much  at  his  service. 

Sal^,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  puffing,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  announcement  of  Le  Festin  de  Pierre, 
in  which  an  actor  called  Pomp^  per- 
sonated Don  Juan,  and  was  advertised  in 
the  bills  to  change  his  drees  twelve  times. 
"He  will  carry  off  the  Commander's 
daughter  in  a  coat  of  superfine  velvet,  and 
will  be  struck  by  lightning  in  a  costume 
covered  with  spangles  1 " 

The^  same  gentleman  related  to  me  tiie 
following  anecdote:  *' Among  the  many 
small  theatres  vegetating  rather  than 
flourifihing  at  that  period,  was  one  called 
the  Boudoir  des  Muses,  where  comedies 
of  Moli^re  were  frequenUy  given.  A  wag 
amused  himself  by  signing  a  quantity  of 
free  admissions  with  the  name  of  the 
great  dramatist,  and  distributing  them 
right  and  left  The  number  of  these  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  the  manager,  whose 
literary  attainments  were  not  of  the  highest 
order,  became  suspicious,  and  assemble  1 
his  subordinates  with  the  view  of  elucidat- 
ing the  matter.  '  Some  of  you,'  he  said 
to  them,  *  ought  to  know  by  sight  the 
authors  of  my  theatre.  When  you  see 
Monsieur  Moli^re,  tell  him  that  I  w'sh  to 
speak  to  him,  for  he  sends  in  more  tickets 
than  he  has  any  right  ta'  " 

Martainville,  the  editor  of  the  "Dra- 
pean  Blanc,'*  who  in  his  youth  had  been 


an  indifferent  actor,  was  once  reproached 
by  a  colleague  for  lus  extreme  indulgence 
as  a  theatrical  critia  "I  can't  help  it," 
he  replied;  ''I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for 
tboie  who  fail  on  the  stage,  for  not  one  of 
them  is  half  so  bad  as  I  was." 

The  present  theatre,  the  Boufiba  Pa- 
risiennes,  in  the  Passage  Choiseol,  wa9 
originaUy  founded  by  Comte  in  1S27, 
under  the  name  of  Th^&tre  des  Jennes 
El^ves,  several  actors  of  repute,  indoding 
Hyacinthe,  Francisque,  and  Colbmn,  hav- 
ing commenced  their  career  there.  Comte 
was  a  clever  ventriloquist,  and  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  recorded  of  him  daring  a 
provincial  tour.  While  strolling  through 
a  village  near  Chalons  on  a  market  daj, 
he  came  across  a  peasant  woman  with  a 
pig  for  sale,  and  offered  to  buy  it,  in- 
quiring the  price.  "Sixty  franca,'*  aVie 
replied;  on  which  a  voice,  apparently 
issuing  from  the  animal's  throat,  declared 
that  he  was  only  worth  five  franca. 
Startled  by  this  unexpected  avowal,  the 
WiHnan  uttered  loud  cries,  and  appealed 
to  a  "  garde-champdtre  "  who  was  standing 
by  for  protection  against  the  sorcerer — 
pointing  to  Comte — ^who  had  bewitched 
her  pig.  That  functionary  listened  to  her 
complaint  with  stolid  gravity,  and  un- 
willing to  incur  any  personal  responsibiUt  j, 
decided  on  referring  the  matter  to  the 
mayor  of  the  locality,  who,  when  the  case 
had  been  stated,  asked  Comte  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears  when  the  pig — at  least,  so  it  seemed 
— affirmed  that  he  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
skilful  ventriloquist,  Signer  Comte.  The 
affair,  meanwhile,  had  made  a  great  nwe 
in  the  village,  and  the  mayor's  snggeation 
that  the  reputed  conjuror  should  give  a 
performance  that  evening  in  an  outbuild- 
ing suitable  for  the  purpose,  waa  eagerly 
responded  to  by  the  inhabitants ;  part  A 
the  proceeds  being  liberally  handed  OYtx 
to  the  owner  of  the  pig,  who  went  on  her 
way  rejoicing. 

A  French  actor,  engaged  at  St  Peters- 
burg in  1840,  arrived  there  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
"moojik"  in  charge  of  his  baggage,  in- 
voluntarily shivered,  and  complained  of 
the  cold.  An  hour  later,  he  was  6umm<»ed 
to  appear  before  the  Minister  of  Police. 
'*  My  good  friend,"  blandly  remarked  that 
dignitary,  ''your  intention,  I  believe,  ia  to 
renuun  here  several  years ;  but,  previooslj 
to  deciding  on  so  important  a  step,  it  maj 
be  as  weU  for  you  to  consider  if   the 
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climate  is  likely  to  suit  yoo.  If  not,  I 
should  recommend  yoa  to  retom  to 
France." 

"May  I  presume  to  ask,"  replied  the 
comedian,  "  why  your  Excellency  deigns  to 
interest  himself  about  my  health  1 " 

"  Because  you  have  already  made  an  un- 
flatterbg  allusion  to  the  temperature  of 
Bassia;' 

^'  I  could  not  suppose,  your  Excellency," 
objected  the  actor,  <*that  I  should  incur 
your  displeasure  by  saying  that  I  was  half 
frozen." 

"Monsieur,''  gravely  observed  the  minis- 
ter, "in  Russia,  any  open  expression  of 
opinion  is,  to  say  the  least,  imprudent.  The 
matter  in  itself  is  unimportant,  but  it  was 
my  duty  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
impressing  on  you  the  policy  of  silence,  the 
strict  observance  of  which  will  be  greatly 
to  your  advantage." 

After  a  ten  years'  sojourn  at  St.  Peters- 
burg the  actor  returned  to  Paiis,  and 
among  other  incidents  of  the  travel 
mentioned  this  interview. 

''  Did  you  follow  the  minister's  advice  1 " 
asked  one  of  his  colleagues. 

"Religiously,"  he  replied ;  "  and,  to  give 
you  an  example  of  my  taciturnity,  I  used 
to  play  at  dominoes  at  a  caf^  every  after- 
noon; and  although  the  double  four  was 
missing  from  the  &j  of  my  arrival  to  that 
of  my  departure,  I  never  even  ventured  to 
hint  that  it  wasn't  there  I " 

Some  years  ago,  the  passengers  on  board 
a  steamer  from  Havre  to  New  Orleans, 
included  a  company  of  singers  engaged  for 
the  Opera  of  the  latter  city.  One  morning, 
when  the  sea  was  unusually  calm  and  sick- 
ness temporarily  forgotten,  several  of  them 
appeared  on  deck,  and  by  way  of  practice, 
essayed  their  voices  in  the  favourite  airs  of 
their  respective  repertoriea  Suddenly  it 
became  evident  that  no  fewer  than  five 
tenors  were  among  the  number,  and  great 
was  the  wrath  of  each  individual  on  the 
discovery.  With  one  accord  they  appealed 
to  the  manager,  upbraiding  lum  for  a 
palpable  breach  of  contract ;  every  one  of 
them  maintaining  that  he  had  been  engaged 
as  the  sole  tenor  of  the  company. 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  the  manager, 
"  you  have  .no  reason  to  accuse  me  of  dis- 
loyalty, or  of  having  taken  more  than  the 
necessary  precaution&  Before  we  have 
been  a  week  at  New  Orleans,  two  of  you 
will  in  all  probability  die  of  yellow  fever, 
and  two  more  during  the  rehearsals;  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  survivor, 
whoever  he  mav  be.  will,   according  to 


the  terms  of  his  engagement,  be  my  only 
tenor." 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  a 
dramatic  author  named  Tournemine  under- 
took the  management  of  the  Theatre  de 
Luxembourg,  familiarly  known  as  Bobino. 
Anxious  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the 
leading  critics  of  the  day,  such  as  Janin, 
Th6ophile  Gautier,  and  Eugene  Guinot,  he 
directed  his  secretary  to  write  to  them, 
soliciting  the  honour  of  their  support,  and 
informing  them  that  free  admissions  to  his 
theatre  were  accorded  them.  Six  months 
later,  while  looking  over  the  list  of  privi- 
leged visitors,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
every  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
gentlemen  in  question ;  and  was  literally 
dumbfounded  on  hearing  that  not  one  of 
them  had  profited  by  the  invitation. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "is  this  the 
return  for  my  civility?  Write  to  them 
immediately,  and  let  these  ill-bred  indivi- 
duals know  that  their  free  admissions  are 
withdrawn,  and  that  henceforth,  if  they 
choose  to  come  to  my  theatre,  they  may 
pay  at  the  door  like  other  people ! " 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  Emperor's 
marriage,  a  gratuitous  performance  of  The 
Huguenots  was  given  at  the  Opera,  and 
as  usual  attracted  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  One  of  these,  a  "  dame  de  la 
Halle,"  sitting  in  the  upper  boxes  and 
evidently  desirous  of  prolonging  her  en- 
joyment to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
vigorously  applauded  the  solo  vocalists, 
but  listened  impatiently  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  **morceau  d'ensemble."  Far 
from  being  impressed  by  the  magnificent 
chorus,  the  "Blessing  of  the  Poniards/' 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  indignantly 
exclaimed ;  "  Ah,  the  rascally  cheats,  they 
sing  all  at  once  that  they  may  have  done 
the  sooner ! " 

A  royal  Duke,  wishing  to  present  an 
actor  of  a  Boulevard  theatre  with  a  token 
of  his  approval,  decided  on  sending  him 
a  snuff-box,  but  first  commissioned  his 
secretary  to  ascertain  if  the  artist  in 
question  took  snuff.  The  offer  was  accepted 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  secretary,  *'give 
me  your  address,  and  you  shall  have  it  to- 
morrow." 

"  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,"  replied  the 
actor,  "  the  best  plan  would  be  to  deposit 
it  at  the  Mont  de  Piet6,  and  to  send  mo 
the  ticket  and — ^what  you  get  for  it  1 " 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  fairy  spectacle 
called  "  Zazezizozu,"  was  produced  at  the 
Cirque  Olvmpique,  a  principal  feature  in  it 
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beiDg  the  representation  of  a  game  of 
dominoes,  each  personated  by  a  '^saper." 
At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  piece,  one  of 
these  complained  bitterly  of  the  flagrant 
injustice  experienced  by  him. 

"What  do  yon  meant"  inquired  the 
stage  manager. 

'*  Mean,  sir !  The  way  in  which  I 
have  been  treated  is  positively  scandalous. 
Here  is  a  young  fellow  engaged  last  week, 
who  is  cast  for  the  double  six,  while  I,  who 
have  belonged  to  the  Cirque  for  twenty 
years,  am  only  thought  worthy  of  the 
double  blank ! " 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Mdlle. 
Bachel  to  a  dramatic  critic,  is  a  pretty 
specimen  of  her  familiar  style. 

**My  Dear  Friend, — Some  well-in- 
formed people  tell  me  that  I  have  a  chance 
of  making  up  our  quarrel,  and  I  shall  soon 
see  if  they  are  right.  Enclosed  is  a  box 
ticket  for  this  evening.  If  you  come,  I 
will  play  Camille  (in  Les  Horaces ) 
extremely  well ;  if.  you  do  not,  I  shall 
revenge  myself  by  playing  it  better  stUl, 
in  order  that  you  may  regret  not  having 
accepted  my  invitation  ! — Rachel  " 

ANEMONES. 

It  was  a  happy  holiday  of  oun  I 

When  first  we  trod  the  aunny  southern  shore ! 
'Twas  that  poor  patch  of  dosely-tended  tlowers 

I  saw,  this  moment,  through  the  hot-house  door, 
That  sent  mv  fancy  flying  o*er  the  seas, 
To  that  bright  day  we  saw  Anemones  — 

Saw  thetn  in  glorv,  do  you  recollect  ? 

Or  are  the  trackless  plains  of  Heaven  too  fair 
To  care  how  richly,  royally,  they  decked 

The  mountain-side,  as  we  stood  lingering  there, 
Happy  in  wonder,  beauty,  love— we  two  ; 
How  much  of  all  has  passed  from  life  with  you  1 

Above  us  shone  the  brisht  Italian  sun. 
Below,  the  **city  of  tne  golden  phell ;" 

Around,  the  haunts  we  knew  when  life  begun. 
Through  the  old  pages  that  we  loved  so  well ; 

And  all  about  us  sky.  and  hill,  and  sea, 

Lay  in  the  glory  that  was— Sicily. 

And  spreading  far  adown  the  mountain-side. 
The  flashing  masses  of  the  flowers  sprung  : 

And  as  we  looked  from  where,  in  marole  pnde, 
She,  'mid  her  jewels,  lay,  wno  died  so  young ; 

Down  Pellegrino  swept  the  scented  breeze, 

And  **  Look,"  you  said,  "at  the  Anemones  ! " 

Ho\y  all  the  crimson  living  lustre  swaved 
Like  rosy  billows  on  the  ocean  swell ; 

Then  tossed  their  fairy  heads  as  if  tbev  made 
A  voiceless  music  from  each  fragile  beU ; 

Till,  dazzled  by  their  glow,  we  turned  away. 

Have  you  forgotten,  dear,  that  crowning  day  ? 

Forgotten  our  sweet  month  of  wandering  ? 

Forgotten  our  long  life  of  flawless  love? 
Forgotten  our  slow  parting's  bitter  sting. 

In  the  blessed  waiting  of  the  life  above  ? 
They  are  but  English  blooms  I  train  to  wave 
Beside  the  northern  sea-board,  on  your  grave. 


TAMBA. 

A  QUEENSLAND  BUSH  IDYL. 

In  those  days — ^now,  alas  1  gone  by — 
when  heart  was  young,  when  hope  was 
strong,  when  coorage  was  firm,  and  wh«i 
moscle  and  thew  and  sinew  were  braced 
up  for  toil,  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  into 
possession  of  a  virgin  tract  of  land  in  the 
far  weat  of  the  Colony  of  Qoeensland,  some 
two  hundred  square  miles  in  area^  which 
it  was  my  endeavour  to  form  into  a  sheep- 
run,  or  station.  The  toil  was  hard,  the 
difficulties  formidable,  and  at  first  the 
hand  of  Fortune  unkind ;  but,  battling 
with  the  ardour  of  youth,  with  the  san- 
guineness  of  an  untried  courage  too  yomig 
to  know  defeat,  the  nucleus  of  what  was 
to  be  in  the  future  a  fairly-developed 
station  evolved  itself  slowly  out  of  the 
primitive  elements  of  trackless  bosh  and 
unwatered  grass-lands. 

It  was  there,  in  this  unpromising  field 
of  labour,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Tamba.  I  had  started  from  the  nearest 
station  for  my  El  Dorado,  in  command  of 
a  caravan  of  men,  drays,  horses,  stores, 
and  necessaries,  with  which  to  attack  the 
primeval  tract  which  had  become  mine  by 
right  of  purchase,  and  make  it  habitabla 
for  man  and  beast.  We  had  slowly  made 
our  way  to  our  destination,  each  dsj 
leaving  farther  and  farther  behind  us 
all  trace  of  settlement,  penetrating  more 
deeply  into  the  unwaterod  district  in  which 
Nature  reigned  supreme.  Our  stages  were 
shoit  and  our  progress  slow ;  but,  at  last, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  grassy  flat 
boasting  a  large  water-hole,  which,  in  pre- 
vious survey,  I  had  determined  shoold  be 
the  scene  of  our  first  settlement. 

It  was  soon  after  our  arrival  in  this  spot 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Tambs. 
The  place  was,  as  I  soon  found  out,  a  great 
resort  of  the  aborigines  in  the  rainy  season, 
abounding  as  it  did  in  all  game  native  to 
the  country ;  though,  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  it  was  totally  deserted  on  ac- 
count of  the  surface-water,  which  offered  a 
plentiful  supply  during  the  winter,  drying 
quickly  up  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
Eummer  sun.  It  was  the  rainy  season  Uiat 
I  had  taken  advantage  of  in  making  my 
first  attempt  at  settlement^  and  it  was  tfa^ 
rdiiny  season  that  brought  a  great  number 
of  the  native  blacks,  from  far  and  near,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting. 

Most  of  thoee  hi^  received  a  slight 
veneer  of  civilisation,  those  especially  who 
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had  come  to  retire,  temporarily,  from  irk- 
some employment  as  ehepherds  and  stock- 
men on  those  "little  worlds  of  toil,"  the 
neighbonring  stations;  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  labour,  and  trusting  solely  to 
dog,  spear,  and  boomerang  for  the  means 
of  existence.  Others  there  were  who, 
scorning  the  patronage  of  the  white  man 
altogether,  lived  a  roaming  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  who, 
when  the  supply  of  surface-water  per- 
mitted, were  wont  to  push  back  to  less 
favourably  watered  regions,  finding  the 
summer's  drain  of  game  impoverish  their 
customary  river  hunting-grounds. 

Bat  it  was  to  the  former  class  Tamba 
belonged.  She  herself  was  a  half-caste 
child  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen,  when  I 
first  made  her  acquaintance.  She  came 
under  the  care  of  a  black  fellow  and  his 
^  gin,"  and  was  accompanied  by  a  half-caste 
boy — evidently  her  brother. 

This  dusky  family  was  the  first  con- 
tingent of  coloured  humanity  that  made 
its  appearance  in  our  midst  They  came 
upon  us  quite  suddenly,  the  woman  carry- 
ing the  portable  property  of  the  family, 
consisting  of  three  discoloured  blankets,  a 
water-bag,  and  what  is  typically  called  in  the 
bush  a  billy,  otherwise  a  can  for  the  making 
of  tea;  the  man  walking  proudly  ahead, 
uncantaminated  by  burthen  other  than 
tomahawk,  boomeriug,  and  spear.  With- 
out the  slightest  parley  or  hesitation  they 
came  up  to  our  camp-fire,  and  both  man 
and  wife  producing  short,  discoloured 
cliy  pipes,  lighted  them  with  a  glowing 
ember.  After  a  few  preliminary  whiffs, 
the  black  fellow  turned  and  addressed 
me. 

''Me  Soman  Jimmy.  That  Sx],  wife 
belongin'  me.  That  Tamba,  little  feller 
^rl.  That  Jimmy- Jimmy,  little  feller  boy. 
We've  come  stop  along  i  you.  Me  been 
ahepherdtn'  alonga  Woolero,"  a  neighbour- 
ing station,  as  I  knew.  '*  You  got  backer  t 
Gimme  some.  Baal,"  a  negative  employed 
almost  universally  by  Australian  natives, 
•'  baal,  me  got  any." 

They  camped  near  us  that  night,  and 
the  next  diy  Mr.  Boman  Jimmy  came  up 
and  offered  the  services  of  himself  and 
family  for  the  consideration  of  "tucker" 
(that  is,  daily  rations  of  food)  for  himself 
and  constituents ;  to  whic^  I  agreeing — as 
I  could  employ  him  and  the  boy  in  looking 
after  the  horses  and  getting  bark  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  woman  in  looking 
after  the  camp  domestic  drudgery — it  came 
about   that  Mr.  Boman  Jimmy  and  his 


family  became  hangers-on  in  my  primitive 
household. 

The  children — I  do  not  know  how  they 
came  to  look  upon  the  black  fellow  and 
his  wife  as  their  parents,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  they  were  both  half-castes  and,  ne- 
cessarily, partly  of  other  parentage — the 
children  soon  settled  down  in  their  new 
sphere,  and  proved  the  life  and  spirit  of 
our  encampment.  They  were  not  black, 
nothing  like  their  immediate  protectors, 
and  having  white  blood  in  their  veins, 
showed  it  by  a  lightening  of  the  dusky 
complexion  and  a  European  regularity  of 
feature,  that  made  them  as  different  from 
Boman  Jimmy  and  his  good  lady  as  the 
first  shades  of  eyening  are  from  the  black 
cloud)  of  night.  The  girl  Tamba  was 
even  lighter  in  complexion  than  her 
brother,  and  possessed  features  that  were 
little  short  of  beautiful  She  was  a  tall, 
lithe  girl,  with  a  sweep  of  limb  a  sculptor 
would  have  delighted  to  model ;  a  freedom 
and  grace  of  motion  that  a  wild,  untram- 
melled life  such  as  hers  would  alone  have 
engendered;  and  a  happy,  childish,  in- 
genuous manner  totally  at  variance  with 
the  taciturn  stolidity  natural  to  the  tribes 
amongst  which  she  dwelt.  Her  brother, 
Jimmy-Jimmy,  was  a  good-looking,  sturdy 
boy,  intelligent,  and  extremely  fond  of  his 
sister. 

From  the  time  these  two  children  made 
our  encampment  their  home,  the  grassy 
flat  became  the  scene  of  a  veritable  bush 
idyl.  The  happy  voices  of  the  two  children 
could  be  heard  from  morning  to  night, 
making  the  gloomy  woodlands  gay  with 
their  joyous  laughter.  The  whole  place 
seemed  to  be  enlivened,  and  wore  a  brighter 
aspect  from  their  presence.  Even  the  work- 
men—  rough  bush  pioneers  —  seemed  to 
derive  pleasure  from  their  harmless  gaiety. 
1  never  heard  a  harsh  or  unkind  word 
spoken  to  either  the  boy  or  girl  by  any  one 
of  them ;  and  some  of  the  men  I  had  with 
me  were  of  the  roughest  and  most  uncouth. 
There  was  an  inexplicable  charm  in  the 
presence  of  these  happy  children  in  the 
drear  surroundings  in  which  we  held  place. 
There  was  such  an  absence  of  outside  in- 
fluences, such  a  dearth  of  aught  to  amuse 
or  interest  beyond  our  usual  daily  employ- 
ments^ that  the  slightest  incident  or  expe- 
rience standing  apart  from  our  rough  toil 
could  not  fail  to  be  heralded  with  pleasure 
and  interest  And  so,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, a  certain  poetic  glamour  came  to 
surround  Tamba  and  Jimmy-Jimmy,  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us;  and  tUcto  two  played. 
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and  sang,  and  romped,  and  made  the  bush 
re-echo  their  happy  laughter  nndktarbed 
and  nnchidden. 

On  occasions  they  would  go  together 
far  afield  on  hunting  expeditions,  after 
'possums,  iguanas,  and  kangaroo,  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  gaunt  dogs,  half 
kangaroo-hound,  half  dingo ;  and  then  who 
so  wildly  happy  as  Tamba,  who  so  for- 
midable-looking as  Jimmy-Jimmy  %  Then 
there  were  marauding  expeditions,  after 
emu  and  native-companion  eggs,  to  be 
undertaken,  and  long  delicious  searches 
after  wild  fruits — quondongs,  limes,  nuts, 
and  so  on.  And  then  there  were  toothsome 
edible  roots  to  be  dug  up  with  pointed 
yam-sticks ;  the  wild  potato,  binilroot, 
and  many  others ;  and  abore  and  beyond 
all,  the  delicious  yam-like  root  of  the  cur- 
rajong  tree,  termed  by  appreciative  settlers 
bush  cocoa-nut.  All  these  searches  the 
two  tanned  little  hunters  zealously  prose- 
cuted, never  returning  empty-handed,  al- 
ways tired  and  weary,  but  full  of  the  day's 
sport,  and  eagerly  planning  fresh  expe- 
ditions for  the  morrow. 

And  then  the  twenty  horses  I  had 
brought  with  me  required  constant  atten- 
tion lest  they  should  be  straying  away, 
and  had  to  be  run  up  into  the  temporary 
stock-yard  morning  and  evening.  That  was 
the  children's  happiest  time ;  Uiat  was  the 
time  for  excitement  and  emulation,  when 
Jimmy- Jimmy  and  Tamba,  each  perched  on 
a  charger  witi^out  saddle  and  bridle,  would 
go  careering  to  and  fro  with  a  native 
grace  of  horsemanship  that  was  bom  in 
both,  driving  up  the  unwilling  horses  with 
shouts  and  the  lusty  cracking  of  stock- 
whips. And,  when  the  horses  were  yarded, 
it  was  something  quite  idyllic  to  see  the 
two  ^oing  from  one  to  another,  patting, 
strokmg,  and  caressing  each  one.  Tamba 
especially  seemed  to  be  fond'of  them,  and 
would  press  her  tanned  little  face  caress- 
ingly against  soft  muzzles  and  silky  skins, 
and  talk  tenderly  and  lovingly,  so  that 
whenever  I  saw  her,  I  used  to  think  the 
picture  the  scantily-clothed  child  made 
amongst  the  horses,  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  quaintest  I  had  ever  seen. 

And  so  with  the  two  fiod  the  happy, 
sunshiny  days,  all  too  short  for  enjoyment, 
bright  and  joyous  every  one ;  each  morn- 
ing bringing  no  cares,  each  night  setting 
for  them  without  sigh  or  sorrow. 

With  us  and  our  work  time  went  more 
slowly.  But  gradually  and  surely  I  saw 
rising  around  me  the  works  of  our  hands 
and  the  results  of  our  enterprise. 


Time,  which  waits  for  no  man,  had  re- 
volved for  over  a  year  and  a  half  when  I 
noticed  a  change  in  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  my  two  prot^6i.  The  boy 
was  then  about  sixteen  years,  and  h^ 
sprung  up  into  a  well-grown,  active  young 
fellow,  agile  and  expert  above  his  yeara, 
Tamba,  too,  had  ateppiBd,  almost  at  a  alride 
it  seemed  to  me,  from  girlhood  into  nuuden- 
hood.  My  little  woodland  nymph  had, 
almost  imperceptibly,  blossomed  into  a 
woman.  The  childish  games  were  aban- 
doned ;  the  thoughtless  fun  and  firolic  were 
at  an  end.  Tainba  ^ave  her  attention  now 
to  more  advanced,  if  not  more  womanly, 
pursuits.  She  delighted  in  hunting.  Ac- 
companied only  by  four  or  five  gaunt  doga>^ 
as  wild-looking  and  untamed  as  herself 
she  would  scour  the  bush  all  round  for 
miles,  hunting  the  larger  game,  kangaroo 
and  emu.  l^my  a  tmie  have  I  watched 
the  dusky  Diana,  as  she  set  out  on  the 
day's  expedition,  tomahawk  in  hand,  airid- 
ing  across  the  grassy  woodlands  with  a 
step  as  bounding,  an  eye  as  flashing  and 
a  fi^;ure  as  lithe  and  erect  as  the  goddess  of 
the  chase  herself  possessed. 

Tamba  was  not  severe  in  her  taste  for 
dress.  She  did  not  like  long  garments  ; 
probably  she  found  them  a  hindrance  to 
freedom  of  movement.  She  was  wont  to 
cut  her  skirts  lamentably  short.  To  the 
degradation  of  boots,  shoes,  or  stockings 
she  never  descended ;  and  her  head  waa 
never  covered  except  by  the  thatch  of 
abundant  dark-coloured  hair  that  crowded 
it.  And  so  she  would  flash  by,  followed 
by  her  canine  train,  with  a  sparkle  of  her 
bright  eyes,  a  gleam  of  her  white  teeth,  a 
sweep  of  her  short,  flowing,  and  generallj 
discoloured  skirts,  and  a  glow  df  coloor 
from  a  crimson  scarf  she  was  accustomed 
to  wear  knotted  loosely  round  her  waist — a 
vision  of  wild,  untrammelled,  hardy,  on- 
feminine-like  grace,  as  goddess-like  as  waa 
hers  who  was  enamoured  of  the  shepherd 
of  Mount  Latmos. 

But  with  it  all,  happy  as  the  girl  waa 
in  her  innocence,  it  seemed  to  me  a  pitiful 
fate  for  her  to  fritter  away  her  woman- 
hood in  pursuits  so  unworthy — to  paaa 
her  years  in  total  ignorance  of  everything 
save  what  her  hardy  bush  life  taught  her. 
For,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  white  blood 
in  her  veins,  and  was  intelligent  and  pre- 
possessing to  a  remarkable  degree.  She 
could  speak  English  fairly,  could  sew,  and 
possessed  many  little  womanly  toaits  thai 
were  natural  to  her,  and  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  grosser  natures  of  her 
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black  companions ;  though,  alas  1  it  must 
be  confessed,  her  early  training  had.  done 
its  utmost  to  ooonteract  any  little  feminine 
refinements  her  partly  white  parentage 
had  engendered.  She  loved  her  black 
companions — for  qoite  a  large  number  had 
collected  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  en- 
camped about — and  although  I  tried  to 
keep  her  and  her  mother  Eeparate,  I  found 
it  of  no  avail  Every  night  they  made 
their  camp  in  the  midst  of  the  blacks,  and 
joined  in  their  nightly  revelry  of  whooping, 
dancing,  and  corroboreeing.  Tamba,  too, 
loved  'possums  and  iguanas,  and  even 
snakes — that  is,  to  eat  them — ^and  it  was 
sufficient  cooking  for  her  if  they  were  just 
thrown  on  the  wood  ashes  and  merely 
warmed  through.  She  did  not  love  work 
or  tasks  that  kept  her  attention  fixed  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  together;  in 
short,  outside  her  one  pleasure  of  hunting, 
she  was  most  ineradicably  lazy. 

But  a  chance  was  offered  her  of  im- 
provement 

On  the  nearest  station  some  fifty  miles 
away,  the  mam^^er  had  been  hard^  enough 
to  bring  his  wife  and  child  to  hve  with 
him.  It  was  a  dreary  fate  for  a  lady  to 
have  to  face  the  hardships  of  an  existence 
80  cut  off  from  social,  almost  human  inter- 
course, such  as  life  in  these  outside  regions 
meant  But  love  in  her  case  had  been 
sufficient  to  conquer  all  other  desires,  and 
she  had  resolved — and  carried  out  that 
resolve  nobly — to  face  by  her  husband's 
side  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  life  he 
had  undertaken.  The  care  of  Uie  child 
was  a  severe  tax  upon  her,  for  she  had 
many  and  constant  household  duties  to 
attend  ta*  She  had  been  unable  to  induce 
a  nurse  to  accompany  her  so  far  afield,  and 
I  knew  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  me 
to  aid  her  in  her  maternal  labours. 

To  see  Mrp.  Gliffe  I  made  a  special 
journey,  and  drew  a  picture  so  glowing  of 
Tamba  in  her  wild  innocence  and  savage 
grace,  that  her  interest  was  vividly  arous^, 
and  she  declared  herself  willing  to  take 
the  girl  in  her  household,  dothe  her 
decently,  and  endeavour  to  bend  her  un- 
tutored spirit  into  the  unaccustomed 
grooves  of  civilisation.  In  short,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "  she  would  try  and  make  a 
decent  Christian  of  her." 

With  Tamba  herself  and  her  immediate 
protectors,  Boman  Jimmy  and  Sal,  my  in- 
terview was  lively,  if  not  actually  stormy. 
At  first  the  girl  flatly  refused  to  leave  her 
friends  and  the  home  to  which  she  was  so 
much  attached,  and  the  father  and  motlier 


wwe  equally  opposed  to  the  plan.  But  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  exact  implicit 
obedience  from  the  natives  under  every 
circumstance,  for  I  had  the  power  of  turn- 
ing them  all  adrift  from  the  spot  on  which 
they  had  settled,  and  which  they  seemed 
to  regard  with  some  affection.  I  had 
likewise,  by  judicious  presents  of  tobacco, 
tea,  sugar,  and  flour,  gained  a  certain 
ascendancy  over  them,  and  had  even 
attained  a  slight  moral  elevation  in  their 
eyes  by  the  practice  of  healing  arts,  through 
the  administration  in  most  cases  of  such 
patent  medicines  as  I  had  brought  with 
me--notably,  HoUoway's,  Cockle's,  and 
various  ointments.  So  that  in  the  end  I 
persuaded  the  parties  interested  to  fall  in 
with  the  arrangement,  and  Tamba  departed 
for  her  first  inculcation  in  ways  of  life 
domestic,  respectable,  and  orthodox. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  whenever  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  call  in  at  the  station 
and  interview  Mrs.  Ciiffe  as  to  Tamba's 
progress  in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  But 
alas  1  I  found  my  good  offices  in  having 
severed  her  from  her  wild  life  were  likely 
to  prove  abortive.  Mrs.  Ciiffe  complained 
terribly  of  her. 

'*Tne  girl  hasn't  a  bad  nature,"  she 
said,  "  but  she's  a  terrible  charge.  She's 
very  loving  with  little  Dolly,"  that  was  the 
child,  "and  that's  what  makes  me  over- 
look many  other  things.  She'll  sit  half 
the  day  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  croon- 
ing over  her  and  talking  to  her  in  the  most 
fantastic  style.  But  then  she's  so  very 
curious,  you  know,  and  so  lazy,  and  flighty. 
She  won't  work,  otherwise  than  care  for 
little  Dolly.  She  won't  help  in  the  house- 
hold duties  at  all;  and  then  every  now 
and  again  she  goes  away,  and  I  never  see 
her  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  days.  She  says 
she  gets  tired,  and  must  go  hunting — ^just 
fancy  that  I  And  then  the  curious  things 
she  does.  I  gave  her  a  very  nice  little 
room  for  her  own,  just  outside  the  house, 
but  with  a  door  leading  in,  so  that  she 
should  be  under  my  eye.  But  she  never 
sleeps  in  the  bed — never  will  She  stretches 
her  blanket  on  the  floor,  and  lies  on  that. 
And  then  she  keeps  all  kinds  of  curious 
things  there — 'possums,  lizards,  and  roots, 
and  things;  and  I  once  found  even  a 
snaka  Bat  the  worst  of  it  is,"  continued  the 
kind-hearted  lady,  ''she  wiU  go  down  to  the 
camp  and  stop  with  the  blacks  whenever 
she  can  get  an  opportunity.  And  then 
they  come  np  here  after  her.  Once  I 
found  seven  of  the  dirtiest,  nastiest,  ugliest 
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old  ginp,"  "gin"  or  *'labra"  is  the  generic 
title  of  all  married  black  women  in  Aus- 
tralia, '*from  the  camp  in  her  room,  all 
Bitting  on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  smolung 
dirty  clay  pipes^  and  Tamba  was  smoking, 
too.  And  then  she's  fearfully  dirty.  I 
can't  keep  her  clean.  It's  no  use  giving 
her  a  decent  dress ;  she  no  sooner  has  one 
than  it's  not  fit  to  be  seen.  She  tears 
everything  she  has  directly  she  gets  it  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  her,  I'm 
sure." 

From  Tamba  herself — ^looking,!  thought, 
particularly  neat  and  becoming  in  her 
modest  print  gown — I  heard  a  different 
story. 

**  All  too  much  work,"  Ihe  said,  with  a 
gleam  of  her  bright  eyes  and  a  pout  of  her 
full  lips.  "  All  day  too  much  work.  All 
day  in  house.  Sv^eep.  Look  after  picca- 
ninny. Fetch  'um  water.  Clean  'um  room. 
No  good  all  that,  Misse  Cliffe  too  much 
talk.     Baal  that  any  good." 

And  she  broke  into  a  long  tirade  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  in  a  most  energetic 
manner. 

Of  course  I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  and 
exhorted  her  to  try  and  persevere.  Indeed 
I  gained  a  half  promise  from  her  that  she 
would ;  but  very  shortly  after  she  broke  the 
Gordian  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  running 
away. 

She  made  her  appearance  one  morning, 
to  my  surprise,  in  her  old  home  at  my 
settlement,  shorn  of  all  her  respectability, 
clad  in  a  dirty  gown,  without  any  covering 
on  her  head  or  feet ;  in  exactly  the  same 
style  as  she  had  been  wont  to  go  about 
before  the  days  of  her  trial  at  domesticity. 
She  came  up  to  me,  seemingly  unconscious 
that  she  had  done  wrong,  happy  in  her 
newly-found  freedom,  dirty  and  wild-look- 
ing as  she  had  ever  been. 

She  smiled  engagingly,  and  showed  her 
gleaming  teeth  as  she  said  : 

"  Me  come  back." 

"So  I  see,  Tamba,"  I  answered  gravely. 
"  What  have  you  come  for  %  " 

**  Me  run  away,"  she  said,  showing  every 
white  tooth  in  her  head,  and  at  last  laugh- 
ing outright  "Too  much  work  alonga 
Missie  Glifle.  No  good  too  much  work. 
Me  ran  away." 

And  in  fact  that  was  all  1  could  ever  get 
out  of  her.  She  positively  refused  to 
go  back  again  under  any  circumstances; 
refused  to  do  anything  but  idle  the  days 
away  amongst  her  black  companions,  and, 
in  short,  became  as  demoralised  and  un- 
tutored as  though  she  had  never  had  a 


short  experience  of  respectability  and  pro- 
priety. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Tambs 
changed  her  condition  in  another  senae  of 
the  word.  One  morning  she  came  op  to 
me,  and  without  unnecessary  preface,  said 
with  a  flash  of  her  white  teeUi,  whidi 
generally  accompanied  most  of  her  itat6 
ments : 

«  Me  going  to  be  married." 

Ther%  was  an  unsophisticated  iogennou- 
ness  in  the  admission  that  was  dmoit 
comical ;  but  I  had  become  indifferent  to 
the  girl  and  her  fate,  seeing  little  hope 
of  reclaiming  her  after  the  fatility  of  the 
first  attempt,  so  I  made  little  or  no  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  But  manied  aho 
wa^,  and  that  without  much  delay.  Ai  to 
the  nature  or  character  of  the  ceremony, 
I  am  in  total  ignorance,  for  Tamba  aV 
sented  herself  from  the  camp  for  a  few 
days  and  returned  in  the  character  of  a 
married  woman.  Her  husband  wa«  a 
stalwart  black  fellow,  known  as  Powrie 
Charlie — a  man  whom  I  had  employed  in 
stripping  bark  for  building  porpoaea.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  hb  yodtUoI 
bride,  and,  taking  all  things  into  considaa- 
tion,  Tamba  began  her  married  life  under 
favourable  circumstances.  I  made  tbe 
young  couple  a  wedding  present  of  a  pair 
of  new  blankets,  two  gleaming  billy-casi, 
and  for  the  bride  herself  a  giuly-coloQied 
print  gown.  And  so  they  set  np  hooae- 
keeping. 

But  alas !  after  the  first  novelty  of  tlie 
change  had  died  away,  things  did  not  go 
so  smoothly  for  the  young  couple  aacoold 
have  been  wiahed.  Tamba  developed  a 
new  trait  in  her  character,  love  of  admin- 
tion ;  which,  with  another  which  waa  the 
girl's  dominant  characteristic— impatience 
under  control — engendered  in  Powrie 
Charlie's  mind  a  counter  feeling  as  atroog 
and  powerful,  a  feeling  of  jealonay.  It 
was  the  man's  nature  to  be  overbeariog 
and  tyrannous,  and  this,  I  think,  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  frivolity  and  nnwiMf 
tendencies  Tamba  very  soon  developed. 

The  large  camp  of  the  natives,  aitoated 
some  five  hundred  yards  from  our  own 
settlement,  became  all  too  often  the  a^ 
of  riot  and  disturbanca  Tamba  conrted 
admiration,  and  her  husband  resented  it; 
that  was  the  cause.  Fights  took  pl»w 
almost  every  evening  between  the  jealooa 
husband  and  one  or  more  of  Tambaa 
admirers ;  the  girl  herself  came  in  f«r* 
good  deal  of  bad  treatment  at  Powrw 
Charlie's  hands ;  and  for  some  time  there 
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were  eontinaal  noise  and  diatnrbance.  My 
oim  "boy,"  Jimmy- Jim  my,  became  mixed 
np  in  the  affair  too;  for  he  would  fight 
like  a  tiger  in  defence  of  his  sister.  It  is 
true  that  little  serious  dataage  was  done, 
for  all  their  warfare  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  waddies — that  is,  short  clubs^ 
which  they  constantly  carried;  and  the 
head  being  the  principal  object  of  attack, 
and  being  in  all  cases  of  preternatural 
thickness,  the  utmost  damage  done  was  a 
bruising  of  scalps  and  a  letting  out  of  some 
hot  blood.  But  the  noise  and  riot  pro- 
ceeding from  the  camp  almost  all  through 
the  night  was  unbearable,  and  several  of 
the  quieter  and  older  natives  coming  to  me 
in  complainti  I  felt  it  incumbent  to  put 
down  the  nuisance  as  effectually  as  possiole. 
Mere  talking  I  found  to  be  no  good,  it 
resulted  in  only  temporary  respite ;  so  one 
evening  when  the  disturbance  was  louder 
than  usual,  gun  in  hand  and  accompanied 
by  a  faithful  henchman,  I  made  my  way 
over  to  the  camp  and  summoned  the 
delinquents  before  me. 

Powrie  Charlie  came,  waddy  in  hand, 
with  a  brow  as  blade  as  thunder.  Tamba 
came,  wild-eyed  and  panting,  with  the 
blood  trickling  from  a  wound  in  the  fore- 
head, which  I  could  see  had  been  caused 
by  a  blow  from  a  waddy.  Jimmy* Jimmy 
came,  with  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  clutching 
a  heavy  axe-handle. 

Without  further  preface  I  delivered  my 
Terdict — ^husband  and  wife  must  leave  the 
camp  with  the  morrow,  and  never  return. 
Bat  Tamba  burst  into  tears,  and  flatly 
refused.  She  said  she  was  frightened  to 
go  with  her  liege  lord,  that  she  hated  him, 
and  wanted  to  stop  with  Jimmy-Jimmy 
and  her  mother.  I  was  somewhat  at  a 
losa  what  to  do,  for  I  could  see  the  girl 
was  terrified  at  ihe  idea ;  and  I  knew  well 
enough  that  she  would  meet  with  rough 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  if 
aha  was  not  absolutely  iojured  or  even  mur- 
dered. But  I  made  up  my  mind  that  one, 
if  not  both,  must  go,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness ;  so,  turning  to  the  scowling 
Powrie  Charlie,  I  bade  him  roughly  go 
and  never  return,  under  penalty  of  being 
shot  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  jabber- 
ing, and  some  show  of  resistance,  at  this 
arbitrary  dismissal;  but  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  obedience  to  a  stronger  will,  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  would  keep  my 
thread,  ultimately  prevailed :  and  the 
element  of  discord  was  thrust  forth  from 
the  camp,  never  to  return.  And  so 
peace  and  concord  reigned  once  again  in 


our  primitive  settlement,  and  thiugs^went 
on  much  more  satisfactorily  than  they  had 
done  previous  to  my  somewhat  arbitrary 
interpositioa 

In  the  course  of  time,  Tamba  became  a 
mother,  and  then  a  change,  great  and  com- 
plete, seemed  wholly  to  revolutionise  her 
character.  She  altered  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  The  wildness  of  her  disposition 
vanished;  her  frivolity  and  want  of  de- 
corum were  forgotten;  she  became,  all 
at  once,  womanly,  motherly,  docile,  and 
tractable. 

How  she  did  love  the  dusky  imp  that 
called  her  mother  I  Her  days  wore  spent 
in  tending  the  child ;  she  seemed  to  have 
neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  anything  else. 
She  used  to  separate  herself  during  the 
day  almost  entirely  from  her  fellows,  and 
sit  crooning  to  the  child,  and  petting  it, 
and  showing  her  affection  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  Nothing  pleased  her  more 
than  to  see  the  piccaninny  admired ;  nothing 
delighted  her  more  than  to  dress  it  and 
trick  it  out  in  the  most  gaudy  tags  and 
remnants  she  could  lay  her  hands  on. 
She  used  to  bring  the  yelling  little  brat 
almost  every  day  for  me  to  admire  and 
watch  its  progress,  and  a  few  words  of 
admiration  on  my  part  would  open  all  the 
floodgates  of  her  eloquence  in  bursts  of 
maternal  prida  She  certainly  was  a  most 
devoted  mother ;  which  was  all  the  more 
surprising,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  dusky  mothers 
of  the  bush  are  wont  to  let  their  offspring 
scramble  into  maturity  the  best  way  they 
can.  But  with  Tamba,  if  her  ugly  picca- 
ninny was  ill  or  out-of-sorts,  she  was  incon- 
solable; if  it  was  happy  and  doing  well, 
she  was  all  smiles  and  laughter.  She  was 
still  accustomed  to  take  occasional  loug 
rambles  in  the  bush,  always  carrying  her 
cherished  offspring  with  her ;  more  for  the 
sake,  I  think,  of  being  able  to  admire  the 
child  in  strict  privacy,  than  for  any  other 
reason,  for  she  never  indulged  in  hunting 
at  that  time,  further  than  to  procure  an 
occasional  'possum  or  'guana  for  her  mid- 
day meal 

But  a  great  misfortune  was  to  over- 
shadow her  life  before  her  dusky  babe  had 
opened  its  eyes  many  months  in  the  little 
sphere  of  bush-world  that  bounded  it. 

I  had  been  out  one  day  far  afield,  search- 
ing after  some  of  the  horses  which  had 
strayed  away  from  about  the  camp  during 
the  night,  and  was  returning  without 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  or  their 
tracks,  when,  some  three  miles  from  our 
encampment,  shrill  sounds  of  lamentation 
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attra(rted  my  attentloD.  I  recognised  the 
cry  at  once.  It  was  the  piercing  notes  of 
moaming  the  blacks  give  utterance  to  on 
the  death  of  one  of  their  number.  I  rode 
over  to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  discovered  Tamba  stretched 
out  prone  on  the  ground  under  a  ragged 
honeysuckle  tree,  uttering  heart-broken 
cries  of  distress.  I  dismounted,  and  raised 
her  up ;  but  there  was  little  occasion  to 
question,  for  by  her  side  lay  her  few- 
months-old  child,  cold  and  stark,  with  the 
blood  oozing  from  a  fearful  wound  in  the 
head. 

lb  was  some  time  before  I  could  glean 
any  information  from  Tamba  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  tragedy,  for  she  was  so  over- 
come with  grief,  so  wildly  hysterical  and 
vehement,  that  I  really  thought  sorrow  had 
turned  her  brain. 

I  nerer  learnt  the  full  particulars  of  the 
tragedy.  Tamba  was  always  reticent  about 
it,  even  when  all  sorrow  for  her  loss  had 
passed  from  her  mind ;  but  from  her  broken 
sentences  I  gleaned  that  she,  whilst 
rambling  about  with  the  child,  met  her 
husband,  Powrie  Charlie,  armed  with 
boomerang,  waddy,  and  spear,  evidently 
out  on  a  hunting  expedition;  that  high 
words  had  passed  between  them ;  and  that 
he  had  violently  demanded  that  she  should 
accompany  him  to  where  he  was  camped, 
and  resume  wifely  relations.  She  had 
refused,  Tamba  ss^  hysterically,  and  he 
had  tried  to  force  her,  which,  she  resisting, 
in  a  fit  of  passion  and  jealousy  he  had 
struck  at  her  with  his  waddy,  hitting  the 
child  a  savage  blow  on  the  head.  But 
whether  it  was  done  by  accident  or 
design,  she  could  not  say.  Sbe  did  not 
remember  anything  more  before  my  ar- 
rival Powrie  Charlie  must  have  fled; 
but  she  knew  of  nothing  further  than  her 
great  loss. 

Such  was  Tamba's  broken  story.  But, 
pitiable  as  the  tragedy  was  at  the  time,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  that  proved  a 
turning  point  in  her  life.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  her  grief  was  inconsolable. 
She  took  the  defunct  piccaninny  home  with 
her ;  plastered  her  face,  bands,  and  feet  all 
over  with  mud ;  made  a  species  of  rough 
bark  coffin,  or  case,  for  the  body;  and 
mourned  long  and  sincerely  after  true 
aboriginal  fashion. 

She  received  great  sympathy  from  all 
hands.  The  rough  bushmen  ana  workmen 
showed  their  sense  of  pity  in  many  ways. 
One  and  all  swore  to  put  a  bullet  in  the 
cowardly  murderer  if  he  ever  made  his  | 


appearance  in  the  camp ;  and  many  kind 
words  were  said,  and  little  presents  made, 
to  the  bereaved  mother. 

Her  brother  Jimmy-Jimmy,  however, 
took  a  different  line  of  action.  One  day  he 
took  boomerang  and  waddy,  and,  girding 
up  bis  loins,  disappeared  mysteriously  from 
the  camp  for  several  days.  When  he  re- 
turned, I  knew  what  he  had  been  after; 
but,  though  I  questioned  him  closely,  he 
never  would  admit  the  trutL  That  he 
had  been  to  avenge  his  sister's  wrongs  I 
knew,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  I  Imew 
also ;  but  whether  he  had  clubbed  his 
enemy  to  death,  or  speared  him,  or  what,  I 
never  could  learn.  Howev^  it  was  a 
sinister  fact  that  Powrie  Charhe  was  never 
seen  again ;  so  that,  in  my  mind,  the  resolt 
of  Jimmy- Jimmy's  expedition  was  only  too 
evident 

Poor  Tamba !  Her  grief  was  profound. 
It  was  actually  pitiable  to  see  her  for 
some  time  after  her  loss,  she  wore  such  a 
hopeless,  spiritless  look,  and  seemed  so 
utterly  prostrated  in  mind  and  body. 
But,  as  is  always  the  case,  even  the 
deepest  maternal  grief  must  find  allevi- 
ation, and  Tamba's,  in  the  ordinary  se- 
quence of  events,  succumbed  to  time  and 
forgetfulness. 

iBut  she  was  an  altered  woman  ever 
afterwards.  The  depths  of  her  nature  had 
been  plumbed — affliction  and  distren  in 
her  worked  good,  because  they  conquered 
and  absorbed  the  frivolity  and  savag^y  of 
her  nature.  Some  month  or  so  after  tiie 
death  of  the  child,  she  came  up  to  me  of 
her  own  accord,  and  asked  me  to  try  and 
get  her  again  the  situation  she  had  filled 
before  in  Mrs.  Cliffe's  household.  She  was 
sure  she  would  like  it  now,  and  would  try 
hard  to  please. 

She  holds  the  situation  of  nurse  there 
now,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  her  mistress,  whenever  I  happen  to  see 
or  hear  from  that  lady.  All  the  affection 
she  had  for  her  own  child  seems  to  be 
transferred  to  little  Dolly.  Tamba  bas 
developed  into  a  solicitous,  trustworthy, 
respectable  nurse.  She  is  quite  a  traveDed 
woman,  too ;  for  she  has  been  down  in  her 
capacity  of  nurse,  to  Sydney  and  Melboame 
with  Mr.  and  Mra  Cliffe,  and  has  had  her 
mind  wonderfully  expanded  by  all  she 
has  seen.  So  that,  what  with  her  lore 
for  her  protectors,  and  her  obedience, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  as  Mrs.  Gliffe 
says,  Tamba  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming — 
if  she  has  not  already  become — quite  a 
Christian. 
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And  80,  Petrea,  you  are  wondering 
what  has  become  of  as  t 

We  are  ''gone  away"  like  the  fox,  and 
have  not  been  ran  to  earth  yet  People 
haye  been  asking,  you  say,  whether  we  are 
in  the  Highlands,  or  by  the  sea-side,  or  if 
we  have  crossed  the  Channel,  or  emigrated, 
or  what  possible  corner  of  the  earth  we 
are  to  be  found  int 

Don't  teU  them,  Petrea.  We  are  having 
a  glorious  time  of  it^  but  if  we  were  to 
hear  even  a  whisper  of  a  proposed  invasion 
by  any  of  the  worshippers  of  "  les  conve- 
nances,'' we  should  take  flight  to  the 
wilderness  of  rabbit-warrens  near  at  hand, 
and  be  heard  of  no  more.  We  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  sweets  of  liberty  for  the 
time  being,  and  111  tell  you  how  we  have 
distanced  Mrs.  Grundy,  if  you  will  keep 
our  secret 

Well,  my  dear,  we  are  "  roughing  it "  on 
the  Lomonds,  just  over  the  one-thousand- 
foot  line,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and 
bakers'  carta  Think  of  this  as  you  sit  on 
the  hot  beach,  and  listen  to  the  discordant 
bray  of  a  (German  band  !  Think  of  the 
sweep  of  the  '*  caller  air  "  over  the  heather ; 
think  of  the  luxury  of  lyine  on  the  soft 
springy,  natural  tuif,  and  laziJy  letting  the 
eyes  wander  for  miles  below,  over  fields, 
and  woods,  and  villa^,  away  to  the  coast- 
line, far,  far  beneath,  where  the  sunlight 
shows  the  ''  silver  sea,"  and  the  Bass  Bock, 
and  the  ships  sailing  up  the  Forth.  But 
one  IB  too  much  alive  up  here  for  laziness, 
and  to  us  now,  it  is  far  more  delightsome 
to  be  off  day  after  day  on  some  quest — 
either  for  white  heather,  mushrooms,  or 
blackberries,  or  wickedly  to  ''gump  "  trout 
in  the  clear  brown  streama  We  array 
ourselvds  in  garments  of  an  ancient  date 
and  cut — ^things  that  can't  spoil;  and  away 
we  go,  over  bog  and  moor,  stone  dykes  or 
crags,  to  return,  as  the  evening  closes  in, 
laden  with  the  spoil  of  some  sort — either 
useful  or  ornamental 

The  place  of  our  abode — at  night,  or  in 
rainy  weather — ^is  a  deserted  farm-house, 
standing  under  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
sheltered  on  the  other  side  by  a  thick 
dump  of  trees;  while  down  towards  the 
south  runs  the  sunny  steep  incline  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  between  old  grey  walls, 
with  penect  hedges  of  box  borders.  The 
farm  "toun" — as  they  call  the  yard  and 
outbuildings — is  really  extensiva  A  great 
souare  of  stables,  cowsheds,  bams,  and 


granaries,  fronts  the  kitchen  door,  but 
the  grass  is  growing  thick  under  foot;  not 
a  horse  is  to  be  seen  in  the  stables;  the 
barns  are  empty ;  the  cowstalls  are  shut  up, 
except  when  the  shepherd's  one  beast  comes 
in  at  night;  and  a  solitary  pig  lives  a 
retired  and  reflective  life  in  a  sty  removed 
from  his  kind  by  many  a  mile. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  are  the  only 
occupants  of  the  house,  of  which  they  in- 
habit two  rooms,  and  the  rest  are  left  to 
fall  into  ruin,  just  as  their  owner  deserted 
them,  and,  taking  all  his  household  gods 
with  himi  left  them  to  the  rats  and  the 
mOdew. 

.  This  is  a  queer  mixture  of  a  description, 
isn't  itt  Out  of  doors,  all  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  ;  ihe  only  sounds  the  gargling  of 
the  wee  streams,  tiie  bleating  of  the  s  Wp 
— which  are  grazing  in  hundreds — ^and  the 
hum  of  the  bees  over  the  heather ;  and  in- 
doors, stillness,  gloom,  the  gnawing  of  the 
rats,  and  the  eerie  soughing  of  the  wind 
through  unused  rooms  and  passages. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  it  strack  us  at  first 

We  had  made  a  picnic  up  to  the  hills, 
and  this  place  had  been  described  to  us  as 
the  only  one  where  the  horse  could  be  put 
up  anywhere  near  our  destination. 

The  road  to  the  farm  is  execrable — al- 
most impossible — and  the  higher  we  came, 
the  wilder  and  more  desolate  became  our 
surroundings.  We  passed  more  than  one 
ruin,  where  once  the  sons  of  the  soil  had 
found  work  to  do  and  roofs  to  cover  them, 
A  farm-house,  with  empty  broken  windows 
and  door-places,  looks  out  from  between 
the  trees ;  the  mill-stream  still  flows  iu  its 
wooden  bed,  with  no  wheel  to  turn ;  and 
the  cottars'  houses  stand  by  the  road-side, 
with  no  ploughman's  foot  to  cross  the 
threshold,  no  gudewife  by  the  hearth,  and 
no  bairns  with  their  '* pieces"  in  their 
hands  about  the  door.  When  we  looked 
at  all  these  dwellings,  and  saw  the  rich 
crop  of  hay  growing  in  the  fields  close  by,  it 
seemed  hud  that  so  many  hundreds  of  acres 
should  yield  sustenance  only  to  sheep, 
when  there  had  been  a  time  when  more 
than  a  dozen  families  had  lived  and  thriven 
on  this  very  hill-side. 

Standing  on  the  brae  above  the  house, 
among  the  heather,  and  feeling  the  cool 
fresh  rush  of  the  breeze  upon  our  faces,  we 
seemed  to  take  in  large  draughts  of  the 
wine  of  Uf e ;  to  feel  bigger,  stronger  some- 
how, more  capable  of  taking  hold  of  things 
in  general;  and  the  same  idea  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  D.  and  me  at  the  same 
time. 
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''  What  a  splendid  place  this  would  be 
to  freshen  np  bodj  and  mind,  if  we  could 
onlj  Btay  here  for  a  while  ! " 

We  consulted  together  over  the  possi- 
bilities, over  the  difficulties  of  getting 
supplies  for  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  din- 
ner table;  over  the  headaches  that  had 
attended  sermon-writing,  and  the  longing 
we  all  felt  for  an  out-of-door  life;  and 
then  we  went  into  the  farm-house  and 
surveyed. 

A  big  dining-room,  with  long  windows 
and  splendid  views;  gray  ashes  on  the 
maty  hearth;  and  an  old  gun  on  the 
mantel-piece ;  and  dark  stains  on  the  floor. 
D.  looked  at  me  with  a  queer  droop  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth. 

*<  Wants  scrubbing,"  said  I,  alluding  to 
the  floor  ;  <'  the  grate  wants  cleaning,  and 
so  do  the  windows,  but  it  would  be  a 
capital  room  then." 

He  seemed  to  feel  rather  despondent 
while  we  inspected  the  rest  of  the  rooms ; 
but  I  did  not  give  in. 

"  We'll  get  a  cartload  of  fomiture  up, 
and  clean  it  out,  and  make  it  at  least  as 
good  as  a  weather-proof  tent  We'll  only 
bring  our  German  maid  Qustel  to  help  us, 
and  we  shall  solve  the  greatest  mystery  of 
the  age:  how  to  leave  home  for  a  real 
holiday  without  expense ;  for  surely  they 
cannot  want  much  rent  for  this  place." 

D.  smiled.  ''After  our  experiences  in 
the  Highlands  last  year,"  said  he,  '*I 
believe  they  would  want  rent  for  a  pack- 
ing-case, or  a  stone  sarcophagus." 

*'  But  not  on  the  Lomonds." 

''We  shall  see." 

And  so  we  did,  for  to  our  joy  we  dis- 
covered that  the  possessor  of  the  sheep- 
farm  was  a  friend  of  our  own,  who  looked 
upon  the  farm-house  very  much  as  a  kind 
of  lumber ;  and  was  very  willing  to  lend 
it  to  us  as  long  as  we  liked,  and  would  not 
hear  of  payment.  So  in  double-quick  time, 
seeing  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and 
in  secrecy — that  no  respectable  neighbours 
might  hear  of  our  doings,  and  be  politely 
surprised  that  we  thought  of  existing  in 
such  a  style,  or  rather  in  such  a  want  of 
style — we  packed  up  most  of  our  absolute 
necessaries,  such  as  beds,  and  one  table, 
a  saucepan,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  tea-kettle, 
and  away  we  came.  The  luggage  in  an 
enterprising  carrier's  cart ;  and  we,  some 
riding,  some  walking,  all  in  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  civilieed  Ufa 

Ob,  Petrea,  how  you  would  have  laughed 
if  you  had  seen  our  first  "  settling  in  ! " 

Our  house-warming  consisted  in  a  dinner 


which  we  gave  to  the  carter,  and  to  racei?e 
which  he  calmly  ensconced  hiniself  on  & 
cushioned  seat  by  the  fire,  with  his  hat  on 
and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  whilel  cooked  the 
bacon  and  eggs.  Gustel  (the  maid)  was 
horrified  at  ^s,  though  her  stoMty  is 
proof  against  most  things.  But  John  hadin- 
tended  to  be  perfectly  polite :  the  pipe 
was  merely  to  show  that  he  was  in  no 
hurry ;  and,  as  for  the  hat,  why,  who  thinki 
of  lifting  that  in  Fife,  much  less  sitting 
without  it  t  I  so  often  tee  the  men  siUing 
in  their  cottages  with  their  hati  on,  that  I 
think  perhaps  they  sleep  in  them. 

Our  unpacking  proceeded,  and,  amidit 
mingled  mirth  and  dismay,  it  was  found 
that  we  had  brought  no  lookingglais  what- 
ever, except  one  inch  in  the  back  of 
a  pocket -comb.  D.  announced  jojiolly 
that  he  would  never  shave  again.  The 
others  were  equally  stoical;  bat  at  the  end 
of  three  davs  we  were  all  getting  so  hideooi 
that  we  had  to  borrow  one  from  the  shep- 
herd's wife,  at  which  glass,  being  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  we  all  take  it  in  tans 
to  adorn  ourselves. 

Then  the  fender  bad  been  forgotten,  sod 
there  was  an  ob^oxu  tendency  on  the  part 
of  our  little  son  to  walk  undismayed  into 
the  hot  ashes,  and  take  the  tea-kettle  bf 
the  nose. 

Bat  genius — true  genius — is  eqnal  tosny 
emergency. 

After  a  mysterious  absence  D.  ani?ed, 
bringing  a  rustic  erection  which  does  doable 
duty — as  fender  and  fire-guard.  He  bd 
found  a  quantity  of  fir-wood,  which  be 
was  allowed  to  use  as  he  liked;  so  he  set  to 
work,  and  produced  a  hall  taUe,  and 
clothes-rack,  a  kitchen  table,  and--croirn- 
ing  wonder ! — a  sideboard. 

This  work  of  art,  also  constructed  ol  fir- 
wood,  still  in  the  bark,  loonu  large  and 
majestic,  in  a  kind  of  petticoat  or  floonce 
of  bright  yellow  satteen,  which  conceals 
the  boots  of  the  household,  and  drapes  the 
nether  extremities  of  the  sideboard,  leaving 
only  about  two  inches  of  very  rough  hrown 
wooden  legs  exposed. 

That  piece  of  resplendent  satteen,  poked 
into  a  trunk  with  a  hope  that  it  womd 
turn  out  useful  somehow,  raises  the  side- 
board to  the  level  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
village  altar,  and  no  mortal  could  enter 
the  room  dominated  by  this  omamentsl 
and  very  useful  piece  of  furniture,  and  say 
that  we  were  admirers  of  the  comnaonplsj*. 

D.  s  appearance  at  the  wood-pile,  with 
his  eye-glass,  clerical  collar,  red  fe^  wort 
jacket,  and  long  saw  is  unique. 
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Seeing  that  jags  and  wash-basins  are  at 
a  premiam,  and  yet  retaining  too  many  of 
cor  ancient  prejadices  to  be  completely 
satisfitd  with  a  wet,  roogh-towel  scrabbing 
in  the  mornings,  a  procession  of  the  faith- 
ful has  been  inaugurated,  which  takes 
place  daily,  while  the  ham  is  being  frizzled 
in  the  dining-room. 

D.  comes  firsf,  bearing  mugs — glasses 
being  a  luxury  we  do  not  possess — brushes, 
soap,  etc. ;  J.  follows  with  towels  and 
sponges ;  then  comes  W.,  proud  bearer  of 
a  tin  baun ;  and  I  bring  up  the  rear  with 
my  little  son  and  heir,  who  is  usually  on 
these  occasions  in  a  state  of  uproarious 
delight,  openly  defying  the  ducks,  and 
making  game  of  King  Chanticleer  himself, 
though  a  grunt  from  the  pig,  and  the  sight 
of  an  unclean  snout  fills  his  Uttle  soul  with 
terror. 

So  round  the  faim  we  go,  down  by  the 
grassj  road  behind  the  out  houses  to  the 
spring,  where  it  bursts  clear  and  fresh  out 
of  Uie  old  dyke  below  the  hill. 

Ah,  Petrea !  the  lazy  luxury  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  esthetic  jug  and  basin,  with 
all  the  impossible  flowers  on  them  that 
ever  danced  before  the  eyes  of  a  demented 
Japanese,  cannot  touch  the  delight  of  that 
pure  cold  stream  which  we  catch  as  it 
comes  gushing  out  from  between  the  grey 
boulders — swaying  the  heads  of  the  ferns 
to  and  fro  with  the  force  of  its  flow,  and 
flUing  the  cups  of  the  delicate  green  lichens 
with  diamonds.  The  sheep  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dyke  look  up  in  timid  wonder- 
ment, as  our  shouts  of  delight,  or  gasps  at 
the  shock  of  the  cold  water  over  head  and 
ears,  flU  the  air. 

Bat  there  are  no  discordant  sounds ;  no 
clanging  of  hotel  bells;  no  shrill  cries  from 
fish  or  newspaper  vendors;  no  horrible 
railway  whisde  comes  up  to  trouble  the 
wholesome  quiet,  so  delicious  to  tired 
nerves. 

It  is  so  clear  that,  miles  away,  we  see 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast-line,  and  away  beyond  the  Forth 
lie  the  cornfields  of  the  Lothians,  the 
Lammermoor  Hills,  and  the  Pentlands. 

**  How  glorious  the  Loch  will  be  after 
breakfast  r  says  ona 

"  True  enough,'*  says  another,  "  but  how 
glorious  breakfast  will  be  first ! "  ^  And  he 
points  to  where  Gustel  stands^  with  a^  big 
apron  enveloping  her  solid  proportions, 
and    a  welcoming    smile    on  her  broad 

cheeks. 

After  breakfast  a  grand  stampede  is  made 
round  the  comer  of  the  hill  to  where  Loch 


Leven,  with  its  eleven  islands,  lies  in 
dazzling  brightness  before  us. 

Down  we  go  through  the  woods  where 
the  raspberry  gatherers  are  hard  at  work, 
and  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Loch  in  search 
of  a  boat. 

Once  found,  we  are  soon  floating  over 
the  sunny  calm  of  its  waters,  while  the 
actual  hard  facts  of  Qaeen  Mary's  im- 
prisonment in  the  ruined  castle  are  diE- 
cussed,  and  we  try  to  separate  truth  from 
romance,  and  the  Mary  Stuart  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  imagination  from  the  Mary 
Stuart  now  so  hated  by  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  her  liege  subjects. 

And  so  the  time  wears  on,  each  day 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  next,  making 
us  feel  how  short  our  holiday  is,  and  de- 
termining us  to  profit  by  our  discovery  of 
how  to  "  rough  it "  in  the  future. 

UlfCLE    BOB'S    l^IECE. 

Bt  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  Cff  •'  The  Chilcota,"  Ue» 


CHAPTER    VIL 

It  did  not  seem  quite  so  possible  in  the 
cold,  practical  light  of  the  morning,  when 
John  Temple  swallowed  his  coffee,  and 
buttoned  his  greatcoat  before  facing  the 
November  rigours.  He  always  breakfasted 
alone,and  sometimes  even  prepared  the  meal 
himself,  when  the  little  servant  had  slept 
late  and  forgotten  him.  It  was  people's 
way  to  forget  John,  and  it  was  his  way  to 
let  them  do  it.  It  is  your  vixenish,  ill-con- 
ditioned perEon  who  is  be&t  served,  most 
eagerly  waited  on,  most  implicitly  obeyed. 

Sarah  never  forgot  her  mistress's  break- 
fast tray,  nor  failed  to  assist  at  Jessie's 
slow  and  painful  toilet.  "But  as  for 
master,  bless  you,  you  might  leave  his  bed 
unmade  till  night,  his  room  undusted  for 
a  week,  and  he  would  never  complain  ! " 

And  yet  this  same  John  upon  whose 
good-nature  everybody  imposed ;  who  ate 
cold  mutton  with  cheerfulness;  who  took  his 
breakfast  bacon  without  mustard  rather 
than  trouble  some  one  to  make  it  for  him ; 
who  hardly  grumbled  audibly  when  the 
tea  was  lakewarm,  and  the  milk  scanty ; 
thb  same  John  who  had  rated  himself  for 
his  thoughtlessness  last  night — did  he  not 
again  transgress  1  Was  he  not  on  the 
following  night  late  also,  and  did  he  not 
once  more  return  without  the  healthy 
appetite  he  usually  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  high-tea  waiting  at  home  to  be  eaten  t 
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For  it  is  with  high-tea  that  Bosebery 
Terrace  greets  its  retaming  husbands, 
fathers,  and  brothers.  A  walk  up  the  little 
street  about  seven  o'clock  is  almost  as 
stimulating  as  a  promenade  amons  the 
seventeen  satisfying  odours  of  Cologne. 
Behind  every  little  bow  window,  a  teapot 
is  steaming;  from  every  little  kitchen 
arises  a  savour  of  roast  and  boiled,  of 
stewed  and  fried.  As  each  householder 
turns  in  at  his  own  particular  gate,  you 
can  tell  to  a  dead  certainty,  without  being 
a  magician,  what  will  occupy  his  leisure 
during  the  next  half  hour.  Paterfamilias 
will  have  it  all  his  own  way ;  he  will  eat 
and  he  will  drink,  while  mamma  and  the 
young  ones,  who  have  dined  frugally  at 
one  o'clock,  will  nibble  at  bread  and  butter 
to  keep  him  company. 

For  John,  too,  there  was  spread  a  good 
tea,  a  better  tea  than  usual,  as  with  the 
last  nodded  good-night,  he  parted  from  his 
comrades  of  the  City,  and  passed  under  his 
own  ro<^.  Why  then  should  he  have  gone 
with  a  hanging  head — an  abstracted,  one 
might  almost  say  a  furtive  air  1 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  much  appetite, 
John,"  said  Jessie  almost  with  resentment. 
When  there  was  anything  specially  good 
to  eat,  it  was  selfish  of  John  not  to  be 
hungry. 

"Perhaps  the  cutlet  is  tough  1"  she 
said,  as  if  daring  him  to  make  this  assertion. 

"It  is  excellent  —  most  tender,"  he 
hastened  to  assure  her.  "  Won't  you  let 
me  give  you  just  a  jnorsel 1 " 

She  waved  the  proposal  aside  so  authori- 
tatively that  he  ended  his  persuasions 
precipitately. 

"You  know  I  never  touch  meat  at 
night,"  she  said.  "A  nice  example  it 
would  be  for  Sarah  if  I  were  to  begin 
taking  hot  suppers — after  the  struggle  I  ve 
had  with  her  about  her  beer.  She  would 
demand  bacon  for  breakfast  next" 

John's  appetite,  or  lack  of  it,  and  Sarah's 
appetite  and  its  excess — it  knew  no  lack — 
were  fertile  and  oft-threshed  topics  on 
Jessie's  lips ;  when  you  have  but  a  very 
narrow  little  world  to  dwell  in,  you  scan 
and  criticise  its  details  with  a  minuteness 
impossible  to  those  who  can  claim  a  larger 
sphere. 

John  had  the  City's  mighty  pulses  to  set 
his  own  a-throbbing,  and  the  humours  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  amuse  him  in  his 
quiet  way;  Jessie's  world  had  but  two 
inhabitants — John  and  Sarah,  Sarcdi  and 
John ;  on  these  were  the  frequent  changes 
rung. 


To-night,  it  was  Sarah,  her  delinqoendei, 
her  airs,  her  defiance  in  the  matter  of  caps, 
her  latest  breakage ;  and  he  was  meanlf , 
while  yet  ashamecDy,  glad  of  it 

It  did  Sarah — who  was  skilled  in  self- 
defence — no  barm,  and  it  sheltered  him 
from  reluctant  confession.  For  had  he  nol 
haunted  the  tea-shop  in  the  Brompton 
Boad  1  Had  he  not,  to  cover  his  reeUess- 
ness,  his  glances  at  the  door,  his  starts  of 
expectancy,  invested  in  pie  to  an  extent 
that  surprised  the  waitress,  whom  it  m^t 
seem  nothing  would  astonish  1  He  had 
lingered  over  his  meal,  he  had  giren  to 
each  bite  more  than  the  deliberation  of  a 
Gladstone,  and  had  gone,  after  all,  un- 
rewarded. 

No  Tilly,  blushing  rose-red  under  the 
many  glances,  no  Uncle  Bob,  loudly  cheer- 
ful and  happily  assertive,  was  there.  They 
had  passed  into  another  world,  and  as  he 
went  his  way,  he  wondered  at  his  folly 
in  dreaming  that  the  meeting  on  which  he 
built  so  many  vague  hopes  might  tab 
place  here.  Was  a  lady  who  inhahited  a 
mansion  in  Prince's  Gate — a  Mrs.  Popham, 
with  silken-calved,  powder-locked  footmen, 
likely  to  encourage  her  guests  to  haunt  an 
eating-house  in  the  Brompton  Boad-an 
eating-house  where  pie,  where  tripe,  where 
saveloys,  where  shrimp  in  their  season 
were  consumed  by  the  little  clerk  and  the 
littte  shop-girl  1  To  another  world,  indeed, 
had  Miss  Tilly  fled— a  world  where  the 
cups  were  of  Sivres,  the  ealvere  of  gold, 
the  footmen  gentlemen  of  high  degree. 

^'  Actually  the  milkman,  when  only  last 
week  I  had  spoken  about  the  baker,  and 
threatened  to  write  to  his  mistreefl— Jdui, 
you're  not  listening ;  you're  not  attendmg 
to  a  word  I  say,"  came  in  sharp  accents 
from  the  sofa. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,"  said  John,  guuty 
and  conscience-strii^en.  "You  were saymg 
that  the  baker " 

'*  I  was  saymg  that  the  baker,"  mimicked 
Jessie—"  well,  what  was  I  saying  about 
the  baker?  Of  course  you  don't  know. 
You  don't  know,  and  you  don't  care,  n(rt 
you  1  The  house  might  go  to  wreck  and 
ruin ;  Sarah  might  steal  everything  we 
possess ;  she  mi^ht  set  the  place  on  fin 
and  bum  us  to  cmders,  before  you  mored 
so  much  as  a  little  finger  to  help  us  I  1 
wish  you  wouldn't  sit  and  stare;  K  J^ 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  if  you  don't  ctfe 
to  listen  when  I  try  my  best  to  «nt«^ 
you,  why  don't  you  take  a  book?  0"* 
don't  mind  me,  pray !  I'm  used  to  bemg 
neglected,"    cried    Jessie,   growing  mo- 
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mentarily  more  excited  and  hysterical.  ''I 
don't  expect  yon  to  share  my  troubles,  I 
can  bear  them  alone.  Go  and  smoke,  and 
enjoy  yourself;  go  and  moon  and  dream 
aboat  that  Scotch  girl — the  girl  who  is 
pretty,  and  lively,  and  healthy,  not  sick, 
and  old,  and  ugly  before  her  time,  like 
me.  Oh,  you  think  I  don't  know  I  You 
think  I  can't  guess  where  your  thoughts 
are  whQe  you  sit  and  sture,  and  never 
listen  to  a  word  I  say  1 " 

John  had  a  pretty  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  this.  Perhaps  he  thought  he 
deserved  it,  and  thus  summoned  patience 
and  forbeantnce.  He  could  not  take  this 
entertainment  that  Jessie  provided  for  him 
humorously;  he  found  nothing  sprightly 
or  amusing  in  her  impotent  anger;  no 
pleasantry  in  her  tears  and  reproaches. 
When  cousin  Fred  came,  as  he  did  when 
he  wanted  John's  help  in  any  matter,  it 
was  as  good  as  a  comedy  for  him  to  find 
Jessie  in  one  of  her  rages.  To  him  it  was 
an  excellent  joke — material  for  laughter, 
and  banter,  and  chaff— but  not  so  to  John. 
To  him  the  comedy  was  old — old  and 
stale,  and  sad  as  a  weight  of  lead  at  his 
heart.  ^ 

Tet,  will  it  be  believed  that  this  same 
John,  who  spent  an  evening  in  bitterness 
of  spirit,  in  contrition  and  repentance, 
happy  when  Jessie  tardily  and  grudgingly 
forgave  him,  yielded  once  again  to  temp- 
tation 1  Oh,  pretty  faces,  oh,  smiling 
looks,  what  a  responsibility  is  this  witching 
gift  of  yours ! 

John,  wiser  now,  forsook  the  tea-shop. 
Experience  was  making  him  cunning  in 
avoidinj^  detection,  and  in  order  to  be 
home  m  time — to  evade,  perhaps,  that 
reproachful  watch  which  Sarah  kept  for 
him  at  the  gate,  that  questioning  demand 
in  Jessie's  hungry  eyes — he  indulged  in  the 
daring  extravagance  of  a  hansom  from  the 
City  to  Prince^  Gate. 

What  he  meant  to  do  when  he  got  there 
was  not  very  clear  to  himself,  perhapa 
He  had  but  dismissed  the  man,  and  was 
staring  at  the  flood  of  light  that  came 
from  the  uncurtained  windows — hoping, 
maybe,  that  a  slim  figure  would  flit  across 
that  radiance — when  a  hand  fell  smartly 
on  his  shoulder. 

"And  what,  most  worthy  cousin, 
may  you  be  doing  here  t "  laughed  Fred, 
seeming  to  extract  great  inward  amuse- 
ment from  John's  stcfftled,  guilty  air,  as  he 
turned  to  face  the  new-comer.  "Have 
you  deserted  the  happy  groves  of  Fnlham  to 
wonhip  at  Mrs.  Popham's  shrine  t    Were 


vou  going  to  serenade  her?    Don't  let  me 
Idnder  you." 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Pophamt"  cried 
John,  too  busy  with  his  wonder  to  pay 
heed  to  Fred's  pleasantries. 

"  I  bave  that  honour,"  said  Fred,  still 
laughing,  "but  I  didn't  know  she  num- 
bered you  among  her  admirers." 

"Stuff!"  said  John,  shaking  off  his 
bewilderment;  "I  never  saw  the  woman 
in  my  life.  I  heard  of  her  from  some — 
some  people  that  I  met,  that  was  all.  And 
I  thought  as  I  was  passing  near" — the 
evasion  stuck  in  his  throat — "I'd  take  a 
look  at  the  house.  Seems  very  bright  and 
gay,"  he  guiltOy  tried  to  speak  liehtly.  "  I 
suppose  she  has  a  lot  of  Mends  1 

"  Friends — ^friends — ^has  anybody  friends 
in  London  1 "  said  Fred  musingly,  following 
some  mental  line  of  his  own.  "Acquaint 
ances  in  abundance,  in  superabundance- 
acquaintances  who  come  and  go,  and 
mostly  go,  after  a  time— these  she  has  in 
common  with  all  of  ua  But  this  isn't  one 
of  her  reception  days.  All  that  brilliance 
is  for  my  sole  benefit" 

He  had  taken  his  cousin's  arm,  and 
was  pacing  the  pavement  with  him.  Ap- 
parently  he  was  in  no  great  haste  to  claim 
ids  privilege. 

"  If  I  had  a  home  like  that,  now,  and 
lived  alone,"  said  John,  with  what  seemed 
to  him  quite  a  brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy, 
"I  shomd  want  to  be  pretty  sociable,  and 
to  have  people  stopping  with  me — people 
from  the  country,  and  that  sort  of  thinff. 
I  dare  say  Mrs.  Popham  has  country  friends 
visiting  her  at  this  time  of  year  1 " 

"If  she  has,  she  manages  to  conceal 
them  successfully,"  said  Fred,  giving  but 
a  careless  attention.  "She's  hardly  the 
sort  of  person  to  be  very  fond  of  country 
cousins,  if  she  has  any.  Sorry  to  destroy 
your  ideal,"  Fred  began  to  laugh  again, 
"  but  I'm  afraid  the  Mrs.  Popham  of  your 
imagination  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Mrs.  Popham  waiting  up  there  for  me. 
She  does  not  share  your  benevolent  love 
of  antiquated  uncles,  and  venerable  aunts, 
and  dowdy  old-maid  cousins." 

"  They  might  be  young,"  corrected  John, 
feeling  unaccountably  disappointed. 

"They  might,  but  that  would  hardly 
compensate  if  they  were  also  provinciid. 
So  you  are  curious  about  Mrs.  Popham, 
are  you,  and  you  would  like  to  see  her  1 " 
Fred  seemed  to  see  something  exquisitely 
comical  in  this  idea.  "Wdl,  I'll  intro- 
duce you  some  day — nothing  easier.  One 
good  turn  deserves  another,  ancT  you  can 
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do  me  a  fayoar,  if  you  like.  Odd  that  I 
should  meet  you  when  I  was  jcut  thinking 
of  ruiitung  down  to  your  place  to- night" 

"  Anything  I  can  do,"  said  John,  striv- 
ing  after  cordiality.  Long  experience  had 
taught  him  what  a  visit  from  the  gay 
Fred  meant  **  If  it's  a  matter  of  a  triflbg 
loan " 

**  You've  hit  it  on  the  head.  A  trifling 
loan— a  mere  temporary  obligation  while 
waiting  for  remittances,  to  put  it  pro- 
fessionally. Lucky  dog  you,  U>  be  able  to 
lend  anybody  anything  1  I  couldn't  scrape 
five  pounds  together  to-night  to  save  my 
dearest  friend  from  the  jaws  of  the  de- 
stroyer. You  don't  happen  to  have  a 
tenner  about  you,  do  you  1 " 

"  No,  not  so  much,  certainly  not  so  much 
as  that"  John  made  a  show  of  feeling  in 
his  pockets.  '*  I  might  manage  to  let  you 
have  it  tomorrow,  perhaps." 

''  All  right,  but  it  must  be  early  to  do 
any  good.  One  o'clock — ^you  can  manage 
it  before  one  t  And  about  Mrs.  Popham," 
he  went  on,  as  the  other  nodded,  **  I'll  take 
you  there  some  day,  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  life.  You  will  be  immensely  amused ; 
she's  great  fna  I'll  tell  her  you  are 
coming,  and  she'll  receive  you  with  open 
arms.  I'd  take  you  with  me  now,  but  I've  a 
trifle  of  business  to  discuss  with  her — some- 
thing she  wants  me  to  do  for  her.  Another 
time " 

"  I  couldn't  go  to  night,  anyhow." 

''  You're  going  home  to  Jessie,  I  suppose. 
How  is  the  f tiir  Jessie  1 " 

"  Not  very  well,"  said  Jessie's  brother, 
suddenly  pulled  up  and  confronted  with  a 
vision  of  Sarah's  fluttering  ribbons  and 
pert  face  at  the  gate. 

*^  Jessie  in  one  of  her  tantrums,"  Fred 
commented  inwardly.  '*Well,  I  mustn't 
keep  you,"  he  said  aloud,  pausbg  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps;  "we  all  know  what  a 
model  brother  you  are." 

" I  suppose  you  come  here  often) "  John 
asked,  with  another  glance  at  the  lighted 
panes. 

« Depends.  Let  me  see.  Was  I  here 
yesterday,  or  the  day  before  1 "  Fred  was 
not  unwilling  to  hint  at  his  intimacy  with 
this  fashionable  lady.  "  Often  enough  not 
to  forget  my  promise.    I'll  look  you  up 


some  day  in  the  City,  and  we'll  come 
together.  And  you'll  remember— to•]ao^ 
row,  one  sharp,  at  latest  t " 

"All  right,"  sud  John,  turning  my 
occe  again  from  the  allarement  of  thoie 
Ughted  windows,  and  taking  the  dark  No- 
vember night  for  his  portion.  He  wu  not 
likely  to  forget  the  price  he  hsd  paid  for  as 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Popham.  Ten  pounds 
is  a  lar^e  slice  out  of  an  income  that  allows 
of  no  wide  margin  for  extravagance,  and  he 
knew  that  that  hardly-spared  aam  was  not 
likely  to  return  to  his  possesuon  lifm 
once  he  had  parted  with  it  Fred,  poor 
fellow,  entertained  the  best  intentioni  in 
the  world ;  debtors  usually  do,  and  expect 
that  these  shall  be  placed  to  their  credit  io 
the  settlement  of  accounts ;  bat  intentiooi, 
as  we  all  know,  are  good  for  nothing  bat 
paving-stones  to  a  country  where  a  min's 
best  meanings  will  not  entitle  him  to  any 
mercy. 

Fred,  while  he  took  the  money,  reserved 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  thinking  his 
cousin  a  fool,  and  perhaps  John  was  nerer 
nearer  being  one  than  when  he  yielded  to 
Fred's  plena  He  phQosophically  aban- 
doned all  right  to  the  sum  in  qaeition 
when  he  sent  it  punctually  next  day.  It 
only  meant  a  little  more  self-denial  on  his 
part :  no  more  hansoms,  for  instance,  or 
teas  in  the  Brompton  Soad ;. bat  these  ven 
easily  relinquished.  And  it*nught  mean- 
what  might  it  not  mean  if  it  opened  the 
gates  of  Mrs.  Popham's  paradise  to  him! 
For  he  clung  to  the  beUef  that  the  strangers 
— the  stranffers  who  were,  as  he  bad  al- 
most persuaded  himself,  his  own  near  kin- 
were  this  lady's  guests. 

They  had  been  invited,  and  were  ex- 
pected. He  had  himself  seen  the  door 
opened  and  the  two  pass  in ;  he  hal  em 
lingered  a  little,  and  they  had  notcooe 
out  agaiiL 

It  was  simpler  to  believe  that  Fred  was 
mistaken.  It  might  easily  have  been  Aree 
days,  rather  than  two,  since  Fred  bad 
gone  there  last ;  and,  if  that  were  so,  li^ 
could  not  possibly  know  of  their  anim 
Those  lights  that  he  arrogantly  took  for 
his  welcome  were  for  them— for  TiUy.  !» 
she  were  not  there,  where  in  all  this  wide 
wilderness  of  London  could  she  bef 
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whispered  behind  the  dosed  doors  which 
shut  her  oat  from  all  the  world  of  life  and 
love  beyond. 

She  grew  impatient  of  her  own  folly; 
bat  she  coald  not  shake  it  ofif.  Her  mind 
had  grown  anhinged,  and  was  shaken  by 
storms  of  intense  feeling,  which  left  behind 
as  intense  a  depression. 

Interest  in  her  surroundings,  studies, 
and  household  duties  daily  declined.  She 
began  to  realise,  by  a  process  of  slow 
torture,  that  love  was  not  aU  in  all  to  a 
man,  as  it  was  to  a  woman. 

She  put  herself  through  phases  of  severe 
catechism  to  discover  whether  any  fault  of 
hers  had  caused  this  change ;  but  she  could 
find  nothing  save  excess  of  love,  and  for 
that,  surely,  he  would  not  blame  her. 

In  real  truth,  Neale  Eenyon  was  going 
through  a  period  of  delirious  excite- 
ment, which  left  room  for  no  other 
thought  He  had  written  his  farewells, 
because  his  light  and  selfish  nature  hated 
the  idea  of  a  distressful  scene  —  of  a 
woman's  tears  and  laments.  He  had  sent 
Oretchen  ample  money  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  he  considered  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  the  uttermost  He  knew  she 
would  miss  him,  weep  for  him,  pray  for 
him,  as  all  young  and  tender  iemale 
creatures  do ;  and  the  knowledge  eave  a 
little  touch  of  sentiment  to  the  closing 
pages  of  his  romance.  For  Uiey  were 
closing  pages,  alas  I 

Not  tnat  he  had  ceased  to  love  Gretchen, 
far  from  it ;  but  mixing  with  men  of  the 
world,  and  hearing  daily  from  scoffing  lips 
how  lightly  a  woman's  reputation  is  re- 
garded, how  poor  a  trophy  seems  her  love 
once  it  is  won,  he  be^  to  think  he  had 
done  a  somewhat  foolish  thing  and  to  ask 
himself  uneasily,  <*  What  would  become  of 
Oretchen  in  the  future  if-— if  ever  she  learnt 
the  truth)  She  might  learn  it  so  easily 
— a  mere  accident  could  reveal  it  and 
then "% 

But  at  this  point  he  invariably  broke  off 
and  rushed  to  billiards,  or  brandy,  or 
cards,  or  the  society  of  the  wild  and  fast 
young  fellows  who  made  up  the  larger 
portion  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment 

He  was  not  unmindful,  not  unloverlike; 
only  the  present  protested  against  the  past 
and  called  it  *•  fancy."    That  was  all 

A  man  could  not  go  in  for  sentiment 
when  the  i^ver  duties  of  life  were  calliog 
for  his  notice.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
women;  but  men  were  different  So  he 
set  his  face  towards  a  new  land,  and  talked 
of  glory  and  danger  in  a  breatii,  and  sent 


no  word  to  the  longing,  aching  heart  whidi 
had  spent  so  much  of  thought^  and  pMsion, 
and  care  on  him. 

*'  She'U  be  all  right,"  he  told  himself, 
''for  a  time.  I  must  wait  and  see  how 
affairs  turn  out.  This  war  was  a  splendid 
chance.  Alexis  can't  bother  me  here ;  and 
as  for  Oretchen,  Bari  will  let  me  know  aH 
about  her.  And  now  *  sufficient  onto  tiie 
day  is  the  evil  thereof ! " 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Oretchen  vainly  waited  and  looked  to^ 
that  letter  which  never  came ;  though  she 
little  suspected  that  he  who  should  have 
written  it  was  excusing  himself  with  light 
and  airy  falsehoods,  deploring  gracefuUj  as 
a  folly  what  to  her  was  ruin;  Iightlj 
overleaping  obstacles  and  igncoing  serioas 
complications  as  misfortunes  which  might 
touch,  but  certainly  ought  not  to  impede 
him,  in  his  enjoyment  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

He  almost  succeeded  in  deceiving  himself 
by  the  frankness  with  which  he  treated  the 
matter,  and  the  philosophical  calmness  with 
which  he  graduidly  began  to  regard  it  He 
would  never  let  Oretchen  suffer — ^he  would 
take  care  of  that ;  but  really  it  was  almort 
a  relief  to  be  rid  of  that  extreme  h^h 
pressure  of  sentiment  which  the  eariy  days 
of  his  love  had  called  forth.  He  was  miuh 
more  comfortable  without  it.  He  1^  got 
over  the  need  of  that  one  presence — ^the 
craving  for  sieht  of  face  and  sound  (rf  Toioe 
— which  is  love's  earliest  delight^  wui 
misery. 

Had  he  seen  Oretchen  acain  he  might 
have  been  less  complacent  and  more  loving. 
But  he  had  not  done  so,  and  absence,  and 
excitement^  and  entire  change  of  Iffe  had 
effectively  cured  the  fever  and  restlesanefls 
of  passion.  A  little  blank,  a  tender  memory, 
a  chance  thought — this  was  the  stage  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  No  moral  ettth- 
quake,  no  conscience^tricken  taunts ;  jnat 
a  gradual  cooling  down  of  temperatoie 
moral  and  physicM ;  a  faint  tinge  of  regret, 
not  altogether  unpleasant  under  some 
moonlit  sky  ablaze  with  tropical  stars, 
violet  as  her  eyes  when  they  had  looked 
back  to  his. 

But  these  were  passing  shadows,  accepted 
discomforts ;  not  serious  or  conttnaouSy  like 
that  rebellious  agony  whidi  racked  poor 
Oretchen's  sooL 

Ere  the  autumn  days  had  come,  for 
which  she  looked  so  hopefoUy,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  her  exist^ioa  He  was  in 
the  thick  of  bloodshed,  hardships,  dangersw 
life  was  a  round  <rf  imperative  dnties  and 
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dafly  self-deniaL  Farther  and  farther 
away  was  poshed  that  brief  little  dream  of 
love  that  was  to  have  been  eternal — of 
memories  that  were  to  have  outliyed  life. 
He  never  thought  of  himself  as  faithless, 
because  as  yet  he  had  committed  no  actual 
breach  of  fiuth.  Accusation  had  not  jarred 
on  him;  reproach  had  not  disturbed  him. 
It  was  simply  a  drifting  apart — ^^radoal, 
and  to  him  painless.  Of  all  it  might  be 
to  her,  he  never  thought  Memory  was 
not  tyrannous  to  him.  He  had  action 
and  excitement,  while  she  had  only  stag- 
nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  surroundings 
help  or  impede  us  in  the  struggles  between 
right  and  wrong,  duty  and  inclination — 
no  doubt  that  a  man  can  throw  off  the 
oppression  of  thought  far  more  easily  if  he 
is  active  and  strong;  can  work,  smoke,  hunt, 
fight)  do  anv  or  iJl  of  those  manifold  ex- 
ploits whicn  call  for  physical  exertion, 
and  are  the  best  panacea  for  "  worries." 

Neale  Eenyon  might  have  be(Ni  sensi- 
tive to  opinion,  but  none  was  expressed 
that  could  personally  affect  hint  He 
would  have  shrunk  from  Adrian  Lyle's 
contempt)  firom  Gretchen's  piteous  re- 
proaches ;  but  he  was  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  either,  and  his  weakness  and  egotism 
suffered  no  shock,  nor  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed him  by  wldspers  of  the  miserable 
punishment  of  wrong-doing. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man's  Qwn  con- 
science becomes  his  Nemesis,  though 
preachers  and  moralists  delight  in  telling 
us  sa  It  is  when  his  own  world,  his  own 
surroundings,  visit  on  him  tiie  penalty  of 
offences  against  themselves,  give  plain 
name  to  plain  sin,  and  strip  an  evU  action 
of  its  gloss,  tiiat  tiie  fall  meaning  of  his 
misdeeds  stands  revealed,  and  sophistry 
and  excuse  look  like  poor  and  shredless 
rags,  instead  of  comfortable  covering. 

But  Neale  Eenyon  had  still  his  so- 
phistries, and  not  a  shiver  of  approaching 
chill  disturbed  their  comfort  His  own 
self-respect  was  not  a  tribunal  for  appeal, 
and  the  opinions  of  others  were  not  likely 
to  be  called  in  question.  Every  sun  that 
set  widened  more  and  more  the  distance 
between  Gretchen  and  himself,  and  one 
day,  as  if  to  add  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  barriers  he  had  been  erecting,  came  a 
letter  from  L6on  Bari : 

**  It  is  with  some  diffidence,  Monsieur," 
he  wrote,  <'  that^  I  allude  to  the  delicate 
subject  on  which  Monsieur  was  good 
enough  to  take  me  into  his  valued  con- 


fidence. Monsieur  had  scarcely  left  Eng- 
land, and  Madame  was  still  weeping  over 
his  farewell  letter,  when  a  comforter  ap- 

ned.    It  did  not  surprise  me,  though 
lay  surprise  Monsieur,  for  I  saw  many 
things  in  Venice  and  in  Bome,  to  which  he 
was  a  little  blind.    The  friend  of  Mon- 
deur — ^Mr.  Lyle— discovered  that  Madame 
lived  alone  in  the  quiet  retreat  Monsieur 
had  found  for  her.    He  called,  merely  as  a 
mark  of  courtesy,  no  doubt,  but  unfor- 
tunately— accident)  which  is  not  always 
courteous,  overtook  the  kind  priest,  and 
left  him  ill  and  helpless  at  Madame's  door. 
Like  a  good  Ohristian,  she  took  him  in 
and  nursed  him  back  to  health.    Then  he 
removed  himself  to  the  village  near  by, 
and  Madame  visited  him  daily ;  and  he  in 
turn  gave  her  'spiritual'  instruction  and 
counsel,  which  seemed  speedQy  to  console 
her  for  Monsieur's  absence.     Two  months 
passed  thus;  they  parted  then,  but  they 
correspond  regularly.      In  Monsieur's  in- 
terests I  have  observed  all  this,  but  for 
Monsieur's  consolation  I  would  sav  'women 
are  always  thus.'  A  few  tears,  a  little  fret, 
and  then  it  is  the  new  lover  who  pushes 
aside  the  old.    Madame  was  young,  fresh, 
ingenuous ;  true — ^but  Monsieur  wfll  recol- 
lect how  eagerly  she  listened  to  him — ^how 
ready  she  was  to  leave  home  and  kindred 
at  his  bidding.     She  is  but  as  all  her  sex 
are,  when  to  them  is  given — opportunity. 
Well,  she  was  dull,  lonely,  ennuied,  and 
the  handsome   priest  came,  as    if  from 
Heaven,  to  console  her.     I  think  Mon- 
sieur need  have  no  fears  now  when  the 
time  comes  to  tell  that  secret,  which  must 
assuredly  be  told  one  day.     There  will  be 
consolation  ready  for  Madame,  and  Mon- 
sieur's conscience  may  be  quite  at  rest. 
One  word  I  will  say — it  is  of  warning,  and 
I  give  it  but  for  sake  of  my  devotion  to 
Monsieur,  and  what  may  be  for  his  f ature 
benefit.    The  young  lady — Miss  Eenyon — 
is  somewhat  interested  also  in  this  Mr. 
Lyle,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  I  believe,  for 
English  clergymen  to  marry  rich  wives. 
It  would  be  hard  for  Monsieur,  I  think,  if 
the  grass  were  cut  under  his  feet  in  both 
his  'affairs'  by  this  priestly  rival.    But 
they  are  dangerous,  these  religious  men, 
and  they  do  manage  to  get  a  great  power 
over  the  women.     Monsieur  wOl  pardon 
the  liberty  I  take,  it  is  entirely  in  hfs  own 
interests.    The  beautiful  young  heiress  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  far  worthier  object  for 
Monsieur's  affections,  and  I  fear,  if  Mon- 
sieur does  not  announce  his  engagement, 
that  the  priest  will  win  her  from  him. 
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MoDGienr  may  say,  'Bat  the  priest  knows 
of  the  secret,  and  may  infonn  the  yoong 
lady  heiress  1 '  True — but  Monsieur  may 
trost  that  matter  to  his  faithful  servant 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  out  free  that 
entanglement;  nothing  easier  than  to  pre- 
sent it  in  its  true  light  to  Miss  Eenyon 
— who  is  after  all  not  the  credulous 
'  ing6nue,'  and  not  to  be  easily  shocked  at 
what  is  of  everyday  life  to  a  man,  young, 
and  handsome,  and  courted,  as  Monsieur. 
Besides,  there  is  always  the  priest,  and 
the  convenient  illness.  She  would  excuse 
Monsieur  her  cousin,  but  she  would  not 
excuse  the  saint  who  had  charmed  her  ear, 
and  represented  himself  to  her  as  a  being 
great  and  superior. 

"  I  trust  Monsieur  will  not  say  I  take  a 
too  great  liberty  in  putting  the  matter 
thus  before  him.  I  hope  Monsieur  enjoys 
the  best  of  health,  and  I  await  Monsieur's 
instructions,  with  the  assurance  that  I  am 
his  faithful  and  devoted  servant^ 

"Lkon  Babi." 

This  letter  at  first  threw  Neale  into  a 
violent  rage. 

That  he  should  neglect  and  forget 
Gretchen  was  one  thing ;  that  she  should 
so  easily  and  readily  console  herself  for  his 
absence  was  another  and  totally  different 
affair. 

He  had  long  disliked  Adrian  Lylo,  as 
a  smaller  and  lower  mind  always  dis- 
likes one  cast  in  a  grander  mould,  and 
innately  noble  and  self-sacrificing.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  Adrian  Lyle  was 
interested,  deeply  and  fervently  interested 
in  Gretchen's  welfare,  and  that  thoueht 
was  an  added  sting  to  the  memory  of  his 
own  selfishness. 

But  that  he  should  dare  to  lift  his  eyes 
to  Alexis  Kenyon — ^he  a  mere  curate,  with- 
out influence,  without  name,  or  interest^  or 
position — seemed  a  piece  of  insolence  for 
which  Neale  could  find  no  excuse.  He 
remembered  what  an  attraction  the  young 
clergyman  had  seemed  to  possess  for  his 
capricious  and  critical  cousin,  and  his  own 
diead  of  any  intimacy  which  might  lead  to 
betrayal  of  his  own  actions  in  the  past 
Was  this  dread  to  be  realised  t  Was  he  to 
lose  both  love  and  lucre  at  the  bidding  of 
this  meddler  1 

The  rage  and  jealousy  in  his  heart  swept 
away  the  last  barrier  between  himself  and 
an  irremediable  dishonour.  Without  further 
thought  or  consideration  he  went  to  his 
tent  and  dashed  off  two  letters :  one  to 
Sir  Boy,  bidding  him  annotmce  his  engage- 


ment to  Alexis  publicly ;  the  other  to  Bari, 
saying  briefly : 

"]£a>lain  to  'her'  that  we  must  part 
Say  what  you  please;  but  remember  I 
mean  to  marry  Miss  Eenyon." 

To  Gretchen  he  sent  never  a  word.  It 
was  such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  call  her 
fickle,  false,  contemptible,  no  wiser,  no 
truer,  no  better  than  any  other  of  the  light 
fancies  of  his  selfish  youth. 

ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 

JUNE; 

The  month  of  June  was  amongst  the 
Athenians  the  first  month  of  the  jeMT,  and 
by  our  Saxon  ancestors  was  called  "  weyd 
monath,"  because  at  this  time  thm  caUle 
were  able  to  feed  in  the  meadows,  '^weyd" 
meaning  a  meadow.  It  was  also  termed 
«  mode  monath,"  "  midsumor  monath,**  and 
'*lida  erra,"orthemonthof  the  sun's  dcflcentw 
Yossius  gives  three  etymologies  to  the  name 
— first  from  "Juno;"  second  from  "  jungo," 
I  join,  referring  to  the  union  of  the  Bomans 
and  Sabines,  under  Bomulns  and  Titus 
Tatius ;  and  thirdly  from  "  junioree,*  jomig 
men,  Bomulus  being  said  to  have  assignea 
May  to  the  elders  and  June  to  the  yooog. 

In  the  superstitious  ages,  only  two  un- 
lucky days  were  assigned  to  this  month, 
viz.,  the  seventh  and  fifteenth,  but  a 
modem  writer  gives  three  of  these  bad 
days,  viz.,  the  fourth,  tenth,  and  twenty- 
second.  Indeed,  so  lucky  was  the  month 
considered  by  the  Bomans,  that  they 
looked  upon  it  as  the  most  proi»tioos 
season  of  the  year  for  contracting  matri- 
monial engagements,  particulariy  if  the 
day  chosen  were  that  of  the  Ml  xnoom, 
or  of  the  conjugation  of  the  sun  and  mooo. 
As  to  birthdays,  no  month  could  compare 
with  this  for  fortune.  An  old  poet  has 
thus  put  into  verse  its  advantages : 

Who  comes  with  summer  to  this  earth. 
And  owes  to  June  her  day  of  birth ; 
With  ring  of  9^ttJbe  on  her  hand 
Can  healtn,  wealth,  and  long  life  command. 

Unfortunatelv,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  to  choose  on  which  day  he  or 
she  will  be  bom. 

The  precious  stone  especially  dedicated 
to  the  month  was  the  emerald,  which  was 
supposed  to  ensure  happiness  in  loye,  and 
denoted  felicity.  Notwithstanding  IIiIb, 
tiie  emerald  was  an  unlucky  article  among 
the  Gtordons,  for 
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As  to  the  weather  that  should  eharao- 
teriie  the  month,  we  are  told  that 

Calm  weather  in  Jane 
Seta  the  corn  in  tane. 

This  one  can  nndentand,  bat  not  the 
next: 

If  on  the  eighth  of  June  it  rain, 
It  foretells  a  wet  harvest,  men  fain. 

Yet  by  a  enrions  law  of  contrary,  we  are 
alto  assured  that 

A  good  leak  in  Jane 
Seta  all  in  tone. 

Yoongsters  will  no  doabt  express  a  ferrent 
hope  that  no  rain  wQl  fall  on  Midsummer 
£ye,  for  it  has  been  recorded  by  the 
osnaUy  satisfactory  authority  about  such 
things^  that 

If  it  rain  on  Midsammer  Ere 
The  nats  will  all  be  spoiled. 

The  first  days  of  note  in  the  month  are 
the  *'  Ember  days,"  which  fall  on  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth — Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  These,  it  is  generally  believed, 
were  instltnted  in  219  by  Pope  Oallixtus 
the  Firsts  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  the  earth  by  prayer  and  fasting.  The 
name  '*  Ember "  is  derived  from  the  cus- 
tom, once  in  vogue,  of  sprinkling  the  ashes 
or  embers  of  humiliation  on  the  head  on 
these  days.  The  observance  of  Ember 
dajs  was  formerly  commanded  by  the 
Church,  and  is  BtUl  carried  out  in  Eng- 
land, both  in  High  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches. 

The  next  festival,  still  observed  more  or 
less  all  over  the  world,  falls  on  the  fifth — 
Trinity  Sunday.  This  festival  was  in- 
stituted by  Pope  Gregory  the  Fourth,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  on  his 
accession  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  was  first 
observed  in  England  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  under  the  primacy  of 
Thomas  k  Bechet.  It  is  observed  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches 
on  the  Sunday  following  Whit  Sunday,  of 
which  it  originally  formed  the  octave. 
Its  first  observance  was  enjoined  by  the 
Council  of  Aries,  1260,  and  the  present 
day  was  appointed  by  Pope  John  the 
Twenty-first,  in  1334. 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  term  "Trinity,"  as 
expressive  of  the  three  sacred  persons  in 
the  (Godhead.  Some  idea  of  the  reverence 
in  which  the  festival  was  once  regarded  is 
found  in  the  number  of  churches— one- 
fifth  of  aU— dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trbity. 
In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  the  day  is 
observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 

Fdlowinff  this  sreat  festival  comes  in 


order  another  moveable  feast,  "Corpus 
Christi,"  which  falls  on  the  ninth  of 
June  this  year.  Formerly  this  day  was 
observed  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  cere- 
mony by  the  Roman  Catholics  all  over  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  still  kept  up  in  some 
parts  where  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
is  in  the  ascendant  Corpus  Christi  Day 
is  the  Thursday  week  after  Whit  Sunday, 
and  commemorates  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  alleged  by  the  Catholics  to 
have  been  propagated  by  our  Lord  at  the 
Last  Supper.*  On  this  day  it  was  usual  to 
commence  the  morning  service  with  an 
imposing  ceremony,  in  which  the  pyx, 
containing  the  consecrated  bread,  was 
carried  both  within  the  church  and  through- 
out the  adjacent  streets  by  the  celebrant 
priest^  over  whose  head  was  held  a  silken 
canopy.  As  the  pyx  approached,  every- 
one fell  down  prostrate  before  it.  Follow- 
ing this  were  borne  by  attendant  priests 
the  sacred  plate  belonging  to  the  church, 
and,  if  anv  were  possessed,  the  sacred 
relics  of  saints. 

The  eleventh  of  June  brings  us  to  S*". 
Bimabas'  Day,  or,  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  ••Bimaby  Day."  Wither  says 
this  day  is  solemnised  "  in  commemoration 
of  Saint  Barnabas,  a  faithful  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  honour  God  for  the 
benefit  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  by  his 
ministry,  for  he  was  a  good  man,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ohost  and  of  faith,  as  St.  Luke 
testifieth.  Acts  xi  24."  On  this  day  it 
was  customary  for  the  priests  and  clerks 
in  English  churches  to  wear  garlands  com- 
posed of  roses  and  woodroft  Before  the 
change  of  style,  the  followbg  proverb  was 
common : 

Bamabj  bright, 
The  longMt  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

In  the  Abbey  churchyard  of  Glastonbury 
there  used  to  grow,  it  is  said,  a  walnut 
tree,  which  never  budded  or  sent  forth 
leaves  before  the  feast  of  Saint  Barnabas. 
In  the  old  style,  June  the  eleventh  was 
the  longest  day  of  the  year. 

Few,  who  talk  of  the  distressing  disease 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  know  that  the  name  was 
applied  through  its  connection  with  a  saint 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  a  saint,  moreover, 
without  having  obtained  any  p'>sition  in 
the  Church.  According  to  Butler's  "  Lives 
of  the  Saints/'  it  appears  that  Vitup,  whose 
feast  is  kept  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month, 
was  a  Sicilian  boy,  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  efforts  of  his  nurse.  He  fled 
into  Italy,  where  he  fell  a  martjr  some 
time   in  the   fourth   centurvi   under  the 
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BweepiDe  penecation  by  Diocletian.  At 
XJlnii  a  diapel  to  his  memory  was  dedicated, 
to  which  women  afflicted  with  nerroos  and 
hysteric  complaints  annually  paid  pilgrim- 
ages. If  it  rains  on  St.  Vitos's  Day,  it 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  if  it  rains  on  that  of  St 
Swithin,  and  we  are  told  that 

If  St.  Yitus'a  dav  be  rainy  weather, 
It  will  rain  for  tnirty  days  together. 

This  same  day  should  ever  be  re- 
membered by  Englishmen,  as  that  on 
which  the  great  Mi^a  Gharta  was  sealed, 
unwillingly  enough,  by  King  John  at 
Bunny mede,  1215.  It  was  many  times 
confirmed  by  Henry  the  Third,  and  his 
successors.  The  last  King's  Charter  was 
granted  in  1224,  and  was  assured  by 
Edward  the  First  The  original  copy  is 
lost,  but  a  fine  one  h  yet  preserved  at 
Lincoln. 

Four  more  days  bring  us  to  June  thenine- 
teenth,  the  "  Feast  of  God."  This  is  a  feast 
no  longer  kept  in  England,  though  at  one 
period  of  our  history  it  was  held  as  one  of 
the  highest  festivals.  People  took  their  offer- 
ings to  church,  and  the  consecrated  Host  was 
carried  through  the  streets,  the  population 
kneeling  as  it  passed  by.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  a  child, 
wiJked  barefoot  to  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
Our  Ladye  of  Walsingham,  and  presented 
a  rich  necklace  as  his  offering.  In  France 
the  custom  is  still  observed  under  the  name 
of  "  The  F^te  Dieu.'' 

It  is  not  a  long  stretch  to  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth,  which  bring  us 
to  two  of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the  year, 
that  of  Midsummer  Eve  and  Day,  and  St. 
John's  Eve  and  Day.  The  Eve  of  Mid- 
summer Day  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
suitable  time  for  ascertaining  who  will 
marry  who,  and  when.  But  as  this  has 
already  been  dealt  with  at  length  in 
previous  articles,  we  will  pass  it  over 
now. 

The  observances  of  this  day  in  London 
at  one  time,  were  of  so  imposing  a  character 
as  to  draw  an  English  monar<m  to  London 
privately  to  witness  all  its  spirit-stirring 
pageantry.  We  learn  from  a  very  old 
author,  that  men  "brought  into  Loun- 
doun,  on  Mydsummer  Eve,  branches  of 
trees,  and  flowers  of  the  field  for  the 
citisiens,  therewith  to  araie  tiier  houses 
— that  they  maie  make  ther  houses  gaie 
unto  remembrance  of  Seint  Johan  £tp- 
tiste,"  of  whom  it  was  prophesied  *^  that 
many  shulden  joie  in  his  burtha"  There 
are  also  entnes  in  the  Churchwardens' 
accounts    of    St    Martin'jEi    Outwich,    in 


1524-5,  showing  the  eraenditnre  of  ijd. 
on  one  occasion,  and  iijo.  on  another^  far 
"  bvrch  and  broom  at  Mydsummer." 

An  author  of  the  seventeenth  centoxy, 
writing  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  yomiff 
nobleman,  warns  him  against  the  iumi 
superstitions  of  watching  on  MldBommer 
Evening,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  March, 
to  conjure  the  moon,  havii^f  hi«  Mn 
stopped  with  laurel  leaves,  and  to  fall 
asleep  not  thinking  ot  God,  and  mch  like 
follies,  aU  forgedby  the  infernal  Cydopt 
and  Pluto's  servants. 

Fern  seed  was  formerly  gathered  with 
peculiar  ceremonies  and  observaiices  on 
this  day,  as  we  learn  from  Shakesjpeare,  to 
enable  those  who  found  it  to  walk  mvisible 
at  will,  and  curiously  enough,  the  aeaaon 
was  once  thought  productive  iA  temporaxy 
madness ;  hence  Ohvia,  speaking  of  lialTo- 
lio's  seeming**, frenzy,  observes:  "Why,  this 
is  very  midsummer  madness." — Tw^fth 
Night,  act  iii,  sc.  4.  There  is  reference  to 
its  power  to  render  the  possessor  invisibla 
in  Henry  tiie  Fourth,  part  L,  act  iL,  ac^  I. 
Gadshill  is  made  to  say  to  the  Chamb^bdn : 
"  She  will,  she  will;  justice  hath  liquored 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock  sure  ; 
we  have  the  receipt  of  fwn  seed,  we  walk 
invisible." 

Ben  Jonson  ako  tells  us, 

Ibiul 

No  medicine,  sir,  to  go  inyisible. 
No  fern  seed  in  mj  podcek 

In  "  Plaine  Perdival,''  a  further  reference 
will  be  found,  as  follows:  '*I  think  the 
mad  slave  hath  tasted  the  fern  atalk,  that 
he  walks  so  invisible." 

This  seed  was  also  credited  with  thepower 
of  bringing  lovers  into  the  presence  <d  their 
mistresses,  but  the  gathering  ctii  was 
considered  to  be  attended  with  conaderabk 
danger.  Povet^  writing  in  1684,  says: 
"Much  discourse  hath  been  about  gathei^ 
ing  fern  seed,  which  U  looked  npon  aa  a 
magical  herb,  on  the  night  of  Midsmnmar 
Eve,  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of  ooe 
who  went  to  gather  it,  and  the  apirita 
whisk't  by  his  ears  like  bullets,  and  some- 
times struck  his  hat  and  other  parts  of  his 
body ;  in  fine,  though  he  apprehended  bs 
had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it^  imd  seemed  it 
in  papers  and  a  box  beside,  when  he  got 
home  he  found  all  empty.  ^  Bui  most  pco- 
bable,  this  appointing  of  times  and  homt 
is  of  the  DevU's  own  institution,  as  well  ss 
the  fact  that  having  once  ensnared  people 
to  his  rules,  he  may  with  more  facility 
oblige  them  to  stricter  vassalage." 

The  juice  of  the  root  of  the  eommon 
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l^rackeii,  called  St.  John's  tean,  is  said  to 
be,  if  squeezed  oat  on  Midsummer  Eve,  an 
infallible  cure  for  fits  in  chfldren.  Absurd 
as  this  quackery  is,  it  still  finds  votaries 
in  country  places  where  the  fern  is  pleuti- 
fuL  George  Wither  teUs  us  of  yet  another 
mysterious  power  possessed  by  the  ferui 
but  which  has  no  association  with  the  Eve 
of  Midsummer  Day : 

There  is  an  herb,  Boxne  sar,  whose  virtue's  such. 
It  in  the  pastore  only  witn  a  touch 
Unshoes  the  new-shod  steed. 

There  was  formerly  an  ancient  law, 
which  provided  ''that  no  man  shall  pre- 
sume from  henceforwards  to  dresse  or  to 
make  wet  anv  nete  for  to  catch  herrings 
before  St  John's  Day,  at  Midsummer,  but 
upon  the  same  day  and  after  that  till  the 
laiBt  of  January  included,  everyone  may 
freely  dresse  or  make  his  nets." 

Bonfires  were  lighted,  round  which 
the  people  danced  on  this  night.  The 
doors  of  houses  were  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  tables  were  set  out  in  the 
roadway,  covered  with  eatables  provided 
by  the  richer  inhabitants,  and  all  passers- 
by  were  asked  to  partake  in  token  of  amity 
and  good-feUowship.  In  the  City  of  Lon- 
don there  was  a  procession  of  armed  men, 
numbering  nearly  two  thousand,  called  St 
John's  Watch ;  and  very  glorious  it  must 
have  looked,  with  cressets  blazing,  and 
glittering  armour,  and  swordsmen  on  horse 
and  afoot;  while  the  open  windows  re- 
sembled opera-boxes  on  a  popular  night, 
displaying  ladies  richly^  dressed  and  glit- 
tenng  with  gold  and  jewellery,  who  sat 
to  see. 

How  every  senator^  in  his  degree, 
Adorned  with  shining  gold  and  purple  weeds, 
And  stately  mounted  on  rich  trappM  steeds^ 
Their  guard  attending,  through  the  street  did  ride, 
Before  their  footbands,  graced  with  glittering  pride 
Of  rich  gilt  arms. 

This  procession  started  from  St  Paul's, 
passed  down  Gheapside  to  Aldgate,  and 
back  by  Fenchurch  Street  to  Gheapside, 
and  bioke  up  on  the  iqppearance  of  day- 
light 

£ing  Henry  the  Eighthi  who  delighted 
in  all  manner  of  masques  and  pageants, 
came  in  lilO,  disguised  in  one  of  his 
guards'  coats,  mingling  with  the  rest  of 
the  spectators  in  Gheape,  to  see  the  Watch 
pass  by.  Theresult  of  the  spectacle  on  the 
monaich's  mind  may  be  imagined  frcmi  the 
circumstance  of  Queen  Eatherine  and  him- 
self, attended  by  a  Boyal  train,  riding  into 
the  Gity  on  St  Peter's  Eve,  when  the 
marching  of  the  guard  was  repeated.  The 
great  ambition  of  these  peaceful  [guards 


seems  to  have  been  to  outvie  each  other, 
not  in  their  martial  appearance,  but  in  the 
bravery  of  their  garlands.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  though  he  professed  to  admire  the 
procession  so  much,  thought  fit^  in  1539,  to 
discontinue  it,  and,  untu  1548,  it  ceased, 
and  then  partly  revived,  to  fall  shortly 
afterwards  mto  final  disuse. 

A  remnant  of  the  custom  existed  in  'Sot- 
tingham  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Gharles  the 
First,  where  a  watch  was  kept,  to  which 
every  inhabitant  of  any  aUHitgr  fiimished  a 
man;  but,  though  armour,  pikes,  caUvers, 
and  muskets  were  furbished  up  for  the 
occasion,  so  as  to  make  a  very  warlike 
show,  they  softened  the  appearance  of  their 
warrior  panoply  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
for  which  the  gardens  of  the  gentry  for  six 
or  seven  miles  round  the  town  were  annually 
put  under  subsidy.  Previous  to  starting, 
everyone  of  the  company  had  to  take  an 
oath  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  until 
sunrisa 

This  singular  custom  of  patrolling  the 
streets  from  nightfall  to  daybreak,  origi- 
nated in  the  belief  that  hobgoblins  and 
spirits  were  abroad^  and  that  witches  had 
more  power  on  this  night  than  on  anvother ; 
and,  as  all  thmes  evil  were  said  to  shun  the 
light,  the  warding  them  off  by  means  of 
firos,  and  lamps,  and  glaring  cressets,  was 
but  another  form  of  tiie  old  Druidical  one 
of  purifying  habitations  and  individuals 
from  such  influences  by  making  ciroles  of 
fire  around  them,  or  walking  round  them 
with  lighted  brands.  Out  of  this  su- 
perstition sprang  the  yet  more  solemn 
one  of  watching  in  the  church  porch|  re- 
ferred to  a  little  further  on. 

Formerly,  in  London,  Stowe  tells  us, 
ev^  man  s  door,  on  tiie  Eve  of  St  John, 
was  shadowed  with  green  birch,  long 
fennel,  St  John's  wort,  orpine,  white  lilies, 
and  such  like,  garnished  upon  with  garlands 
of  beautiful  flowers,  and  also  lamps  of  oil 
burning  all  night;  and  some  hung  out 
branches  of  iron  curiously  wrought,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  lights  at  once,  and 
bonfires  were  lit  in  the  streets,  to  which 
every  man  bestowed  wood  and  labour.  In 
the  evening  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
go  into  the  woods  and  break  down  branches 
of  trees,  which  they  brought  to  their  homes 
in  joyous  processioni  and  planted  over  their 
doors,  Mmdst  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
to  make  good  the  Scripture  prophecy  re- 
specting the  Baptist,  that  many  should 
rejoice  at  his  birth.  At  Magdalen  Gollege, 
Oxford,  on  St  John's  Day,  a  sermon  used 
to  be  preached  from  a  stone  pulpit,  deco- 
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rated  with  green  boughs,  in  imitation  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Irish  believe  that  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  John  the  sonls  of  all  persons  leave  their 
bodies  and  wander  to  the  place,  on  land  or 
sea,  where  death  will  overtake  the  body. 
In  England,  it  was  an  article  of  faith  that 
a  person  who  sat  up  fasting  all  night  in 
the  church  porch,  would  see  the  spirits  of 
all  persons  who  were  to  die  daring  the  year, 
come  in  their  proper  order  and  kaook  at 
the  church  door.  On  a  certain  occasion  it 
is  told  that  one  of  those  who  watched  fell 
asleep  so  soundly  that  he  could  not  be  awak- 
ened, while  his  spirit,  in  the  interim,  passed 
his  companions  and  asked  admission  within 
the  church. 

Mazimus  Tauricensis,  who  lived  about 
the  year  400,  is  the  first  who  mentions  the 
festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  but  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  says  Mra  White 
(1850),  Baal  fires  had  blazed  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  since  sacred  to  the  saint,  and  the 
practice  continued,  when  its  meaning  passed 
away,  and  is  even  still  retained  in  certain 
countries. 

With  the  andentsi  according  to  the 
learned  Gibelin,  it  originated  in  a  simple 
"feu  de  joie,"  kindled  the  very  moment 
the  year  began ;  and  the  most  ancient  year 
we  know  of,  began  in  June.  It  afterwards 
became  a  rdigious  ceremony,  attended,  on 
the  part  of  the  Ammonites  and  Druids, 
with  even  human  sacrifice ;  and  just  a  shade 
of  those  terrific  usages  may  be  traced  in  the 
French  regal  ceremonv — probably  as  old  as 
the  monarchy— called  "Le  feu  de  la  St 
Jean,"  when  a  certain  number  of  cats  and 
a  fox  were  annually  burnt  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve. 

«  One  cannot,"  says  the  author  just  now 
quoted,  in  his  ''Allegories  Onentales," 
•<  omit  to  mention  those  sacred  fires  kindled 
about  midnight  on  the  very  moment  of 
solstice,  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient 
as  of  the  modem  nations.  The  people 
danced  around  them,  and  some  leaped  over 
them,  and  each,  on  leaving,  took  away  a 
firebrand,  while  the  remains  were  scattered 
to  the  wind,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  dispersed  the  ashes,  was  thought  to 
expel  every  evil" 

In  some  parts  of  Lreland  the  St  John's 
fires  are  not  lighted  untU  near  midnight, 
the  primal  hour  of  their  appearing.  Every 
traveller  has  been  struck  with  the  singular 
and  beautiful  effect  of  tlie  observance.  The 
author  of  the  '*  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land ''  remarks,  in  reference  to  these  fires, 
that  the  very  customs  oi  the  Druids  are 


continued,  and  that,  without  knowing  it, 
they  annually  renew  the  sacrifice  which  used 
to  be  offered  to  Apollo,  a  confirmation  of 
old  Scaliger's  assertion :  ''  En  Ireland  Om 
sont  qusesi  tons  papistes,  mais  c'est  Papaiit6 
mesl6e  de  Paganisme,  oomme  partoat" 

For  many  months  previous  to  the  vigil, 
young  men,  and  boys,  and  girls  are  busied 
gathering  materials  for  the  bonfire,  and 
for  some  reason,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  a  horse's  head  is  always  soo^t 
for  the  centre  of  the  conflagration.  The 
different  villages  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
size  and  brightness  of  their  fires,  and 
drinking,  merriment,  and  dancing  go  on 
around  them  till  towards  morning,  when 
each  snatches  up  a  brand  to  carry.home  as  a 
charm  against  fairies  and  evil  spirits.  With 
these  a  cross  is  smeared  on  the  cottage 
door,  while  the  charred  and  charmed  ember 
is  placed  near  the  bed,  or  in  the  window- 
sash,  where  there  happens  to  be  one  in 
existence.  Nor  must  the  old  formula  be 
forgotten  of  passing  through  the  fire,  whidi 
is  still  adhered  to.  Though  those  who 
escape  without  accident  are  esteemed  the 
luckiest,  yet  practical  jokes  are  not  wanting 
on  the  occasion,  and  a  singed  hat  or  bnmt 
brogue  are  not  deemed  too  serious  misfor- 
tunes to  laugh  at 

In  Spain  teth  Moors  and  Christians  keep 
the  vigil,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Una 
Guadalquivir,  maidens  go  forth  in  bands 
to  gather  flowers  in  the  morning,  singing 
as  tiiey  go : 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  maidens,  'Us  the  daj  of 

good  Saint  John. 
It  is  the  Baptist's  morning  that  breaks  the  hiU 

upon. 


Many  harmless  divinations  were  essayed 
on  this  day,  some  of  which  still  live  amongst 
us,  and  the  glass  of  clear  cold  water,  with 
the  white  of  a  broken  egg,  changing  its 
form  into  a  gentie  prophecy,  nuy  aome- 
times  now  be  seen  projected  preSsely  as 
the  dock  strikes  noon,  and  set  in  the  son, 
whose  influence  alone  can  faring  aboat  the 
auguration.  The  Spanish  girls'  proee« 
was  much  prettier ;  they  dressed  a  milk- 
white  wether  with  flowers  full  of  dew, 
and  danced  before  it  on  the  hill,  when,  if 
the  sheep  stood  still,  tiius  permittipg  the 
flowers  to  retain  their  moisture^  it  was 
regarded  as  a  happy  indication,  and  tiMSj 
returned,  sure  of  the  fqoi.  saint's  Meaning 
and  the  fidelity  of  then:  lovera 

Perhaps  the  most  poetical  observanoe 
was  that  of  the  flower  cushions  whidi 
are  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  doora 
at   Durham   on   this  day.     They    were 
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stools  spread  with  clay,  and  covered 
entirely  over  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
a  castom  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  ''Compitalia" — the  Roman  festival 
of  the  Lares  or  household  gods,  who  pre- 
sided over  streets  as  well  as  houses  — 
and  the  idea  involved  in  thus  adorning 
the  seat  or  couch  of  the  Lares,  and  re- 
posing them  on  aromatic  flowers,  was 
exquisitely  pure  and  beautiful  The 
Bomans  made  no  charge  for  the  lovely 
allegory  suggested,  but  Uie  shrewd  North- 
umbrians converted  the  local  usage  into 
a  source  of  gain,  begging  money  from 
passers-by  with  which  to  make  merry. 
In  this  way  our  ancient  festivals  have 
become  desecrated,  and,  their  poetry  lost^ 
have  fallen  into  desuetude  or  disgrace.  One 
can  imagine  a  trace  of  the  feast  of  Lires 
in  a  usage  once  kept  up  at  Bipon,  where 
every  householder  who  had  removed  to  a 
new  neighbourhood  during  the  twelve 
months,  spread  a  table  at  his  door  with 
bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  of  which  all  who 
chose  might  partake. 

Formerly,  the  Eton  boys  had  a  bonfte 
on  the  Eve  of  St  John;  but — ^unless  it  be 
in  the  wild  districts  of  the  stronghold 
of  Druidism,  Cornwall — no  relics  of  the 
antique  fires  of  Baal  remain  in  EngUmd 
at  the  present  time.  In  Spain  they  are 
still  maintained,  and  as  every  man  whose 
name  is  John  has  a  tar-barrel  lit  before 
his  door,  the  towns  on  this  night  present 
the  appearance  of  a  general  iUumination, 
almost  every  house  in  them  being  privi- 
le^  to  sport  a  fire  in  honour  of  the 

The  conclusion  of  the  festival  in  the 
past  is  thus  summed  up  by  an  old  writer : 


Tliiu  tOl  xiight  they  cUnoM  hare,  thej  throagh  the 

fireunain 
With  striving  minds  do  rap,  and  aU  their  herbs  they 

cast  therein, 
And  then  with  words  dordat  and  prayers  tfatsy 

solenmly  begin. 
Desiring  God  thi^  aU  their  ills  may  there  oonsumbd 

be; 
Whereby  they  think  through  all  the  year  from  agues 

to  be  nee. 

But  one  more  Saint's  day  remains  to  be 
noticed,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  held 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June.  The 
Bomish  Church  alleges  that  its  founder 
was  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  his  day  is 
observed  with  great  splendour  at  Boma 
St  Peter  suffered  nuurtyrdom  at  Borne 
under  Nero,  about  68  A.D.  The  custom 
of  Popes  changing  their  names  upon 
elevation  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived firom  St.  Peter,  whose  name  was 


changed  by  our  Lord  from  Simon  to  Peter 
— a  rock.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  "  On 
this  rock  will  I  buOd  my  church,"  are 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  was  the  veritable  founder  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  On  St 
Peter's  Eve,  it  was  customary  in  London 
to  set  a  watch,  similar  to  that  described  as 
being  set  on  St  John's  Eve. 

Amongst  the  curious  tenures  which  for- 
merly prevailed,  was  one  by  which  Sir 
Philip  de  Somerville  held  four  manors 
from  the  Earls  of  Lancaster.  The  Knight 
had  every  year,  from  St  Peter's  Day  to 
Holy  Bood  Day,  as  a  condition  of  holding 
his  property,  to  hunt  wild  swine  in  the 
forests  of  jNTeedwood  and  Daffield,  and 
dine  with  the  Earl's  steward,  and  kiss  the 
porter  upon  his  departure.  There  were 
several  other  minor  conditions,  but  upon 
St  Stephen's  Day,  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  Sir  Philip  kissed  his  lord  and  took 
his  leave,  receiving  nothing  and  giving 
nothing  for  his  service. 

Though  the  Saints'  days  for  the  month 
finish  with  the  twenty-ninth,  the  great  holi- 
days are  not  quite  finished.  There  is  still 
Lady  Godiva's  Day  to  be  mentioned.  Tiiis 
anniversary  is  purely  a  local  event,  and 
is  confined  to  the  good  old  town  of 
Coventry.  Yet^  the  story  of  what  Lady 
€h>diva  did  is  as  familiar  as  the  nursery 
rhymes  of  childhood.  A  great  fair  was 
established  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
famous  ride  to  perpetuate  the  lady's 
memory,  and  for  many  years  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  marts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  always  opened  with  the 
"procession  of  Lady  GhKUva."  As  a  rule 
it  commenced  on  the  Friday  of  Trmity 
week,  and  the  charter  was  granted  by 
Henry  the  Third,  in  the  year  1218,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bandle,  Earl  of  Chester. 
It  is  still  held,  but  at  long  intervals,  and  is 
now  entirely  devoted  to  pleasure. 

Budder,  in  his  history  of  Gloucestershire, 
relatesthatin  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Bris- 
soel'sthere  was  formerly, after  divineservice 
on  Whit  Sunday,  distributed  pieces  of  bread 
and  cheese  to  the  congregation  at  church. 
To  defiray  the  expense  of  this,  every  house- 
holder in  the  parish  paid  a  penny  to  the 
churchwardens,  which  was  said  to  be  for 
the  liberty  of  cutting  and  taking  wood  in 
Hudnalk  Traditk)n  affirms  that  this 
privilege  was  obtained  of  some  Earl  of 
Hereford,  then  lord  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
at  the  instance  of  his  lady,  upon  the  same 
hard  terms  that  Lady  Gknliva  obtained  the 
privileges  for  the  citizens  of  Coventry.    A 
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simQar  event  is  annually  celebrated  in 
Sweden  on  the  second  of  February,  only  in 
this  case  a  maiden  rode  naked  through  the 
place  to  save  tiie  population  from  starva- 
tion and  the  oldest  people  from  violent 
deatL 

ELIZA. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  GHAFTER& 
CHAPTER  L 

"  Do  cover  up  that  canary,  Clara.  My 
head  is  throbbing  with  the  noise  it  makes." 

"  Cover  it  up  yourself,  it  is  your  own ; 
though  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  why  you 
keep  it,  a  nasty  shrieking  creature." 

Jessie  Danver  rose  in  a  pet,  and  flun^  a 
wool  antimacassar  over  the  offendmg 
songster,  and  then  she  flounced  back  to 
her  chintz-covered  armchair,  her  muslin 
draperies  rustling  in  her  indignation. 

The  sisters  were  cross,  from  a  multitude 
of  trifling  causes.  The  day  was  one  of 
the  hottest  of  the  dog  days,  and  Uieir 
windows  caught  all  the  glare  from  the 
street — glare  which  penetrated  to  every 
recess  of  their  drawing-room  despite  the 
drawn  blinds,  and  showed  up  all  the 
flimsiness  and  imperfections  of  tiie  various 
little  accessories  which,  in  certain  lights, 
were  picturesque  and  graceful.  Then  Mr. 
Amherst  was  coming  to  dine  with  them, 
and  this,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  a  ^at  pleasure  to  them, 
was  rendered  a  positive  pain  by  the  fact 
that  Aunt  Eliza  would  be  there  to  meet 
him. 

Aunt  Eliza  was  so  dreadful;  she  would 
be  sure  to  spoil  everything ;  and  yet,  cir- 
cumstanced as  they  were,  they  could  not 
aflbrd  to  offend  her. 

Neither  of  the  girls  would  have  con- 
sented to  define,  even  to  herself,  the  vague 
thing  which  Aunt  Eliza  was  expected  to 
spofl ;  but  they  were  quite  willing  to  admit, 
even  to  each  other,  that  Mr.  Amherst  was 
much  the  nicest  of  all  their  male  friends, 
and  that  he  would  be  certain  to  think 
less  of  them  when  he  had  met  their  for- 
midable relative. 

Aunt  Eliza's  annual  visit  to  her  nieces 
and  their  mother  in  town,  was  always  of 
a  fortnight's  duration,  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  it  was  quite  a  domestic  calamity 
that  Mrs.  Danver  had  forgotten  that  her 
sister-in-law  was  in  the  house,  and  had 
asked  Mr.  Amherst  to  dinner  when  he 
called. 

In  their  own  hearts  both  the  girls  said 
that  it  was  ''very  like  mother^  to  fall 


into  some  inadvertence,  but  when  the 
invitation  was  given  and  accepted,  they 
had  the  grace  not  to  reproach  her;  tb^ 
thing  was  inevitable,  and  they  must  make 
the  nest  of  it. 

"If  we  could  only  get  Aunt  Eliza  to 
go  away  somewhere  for  the  day,"  Claza 
suggested,  though  not  verv  hopeftdly. 

*'We  could  not  send  her  alone,  bnt^" 
hesitating,  <'  why  could  vou  not  t&ke  her 
somewhere  for  a  good  long  excursion — 
say  to  Brighton,  or ! " 

"Or  to  the  moon,"  Clara  replied  dis- 
dainfully. "  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Amherst 
would  think  if  he  found  he  was  to  dine 
alone  with  you  and  mother." 

"  I  don't  know  that  your  presence  will 
make  such  a  material  difference." 

"Of  course  not;  of  course  it  h  only  year 
presence  that  matters  to  anyone,"  Clara 
answered,  flushing ;  more  because  she  felt 
she  had  been  insulted  than  beeanse  she 
arrogated  to  herself  any  rights  in  the  per- 
son m  question. 

"  My  presence  does  not  matter  either,* 
Jessie  said  with  a  little  needless  bittemeos. 
"  I  suppose  we  are  old  enough  and  experi- 
enced enough  now  to  know  tnai  a  man  can 
be  civil  without  being  impressed.  Formj 
part  I  am  sick  of  interpreting  smiles  aid 
handshakes." 

"  Thei^  If  we  are  of  no  consequence  to 
him,  why  should  we  care  about  his  meeting 
Aunt  Eliza  t" 

"  Because  we  are  shams ;  but  we  wouH 
rather  not  be  detected  shams.  Mr.  Am- 
herst is  a  gentleman,  and  he  imagines  we 
are  ladies,  as  the  women  of  our  famSj 
were  a  generation  ago;  and  ibeo.  to 
think  of  all  Aunt  Eliza  wiU  teU  him!'' 
This  with  a  groan. 

"  Perhaps  he  won't  mind." 

"I  know  he  won't  mind;  but  I  shaU 
mind,  oh,  through  every  nerve  of  my  bodv. 
To  think  of  father,  an  officer;  and  Uncte 
Hugh,  a  barrister;  and  Uncle  Luke  a  dergf- 
man  —  all  gentlemen;  and  tiien  Annt 
EUzal" 

"But  Aunt  EUza  could  not  be  a  gentle- 
man," Clara  answered  with  some  faint  con- 
sciousness of  a  humorous  possibility  in  hn 
observation.  "And  after  all,  she  is  the 
rich  one  of  the  lot,  and  the  only  one  amoiig 
all  our  kindred  that  has  ever  given  oa  a 
new  bonnet  or  a  five-pound  nota"  ^.' 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  offend  her,  not  for  twenty  Mr.  Amhersta; 
but  I  would  ^ve  all  the  presents  she  has 
ever  given  me  if  on^  something  would 
take  her  home  before  Tuesday." 
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'*  That  is  not  at  aU  likely." 

"  No,  unfortunately." 

''  And  it  is  quite  possible  Mr.  Amherst 
may  not  think  her  as  bad  as  we  do.  You 
know  she  is  handsome,  and  she  always 
dresses  well,  and—-" 

«  Bat  she  talks ;  oh,  how  she  does  talk  1 
*  My  visitors,  my  accommodation,  my  table 
dli6te.'  I  think  I  hear  her,  and  I  feel  my- 
self tingling  all  over  in  anticipation." 

'^Bat  if  we  are  of  no  particular  interest 
to  Mr.  Amherst,  why  in  the  world  should 
we  care  t "  Clara  asked,  without  being  quite 
sure  whether  she  meant  to  soothe  or  aggra- 
vate further. 

Now  the  fact  was  that,  in  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  her  heart,  Jessie  was  not 
so  sure  as  she  asserted  that  one  of  them 
was  not  possessed  of  certain  likeable 
qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  in 
question.  But  the  girl  was  proud  as  well 
as  shrewd,  and,  though  she  might  be  quick 
enough  in  observation,  she  was  sufficiently 
■ensible  to  keep  her  discoveries  to  herself. 
To  have  led  anyone  to  believe,  or  even  to 
have  distinctly  UM  herself,  that  she  had 
expectations  in  the  case  of  one  Ukely  to 
look  and  ride  away,  would  have  been  un- 
bearabla  In  confidential  moments  she 
might  have  been  ready  enough  to  admit 
that,  like  other  penniless  women,  she 
looked  forward  to  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage as  the  best  settlement  in  me ;  never- 
thdess,  no  man  had  ever  been  able  to  hold 
Jessie  Danver  cheap,  or  to  imagine  that  she 
had  hailed  his  advances  in  any  unwomanly 
way. 

That  Mr.  Amherst,  a  rich,  well-connected, 
good-looking  man  of  fortv,  should  be  inte- 
rested in  Jessie  Danver,  a  mtndsome,  clever, 
self-reliant  girl  of  five-and-twenty,  was  a 
very  obvious  possibility.  Having  shown 
himself  attracted  by  her  at  their  very  first 
interview,  and  having  followed  that  up  by 
efforts  towards  better  knowledge  of  her, 
these  culminating  in  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Danver, 
her  mother ;  it  need  scarcely  be  wondered 
at  if ,  in  the  most  silent  chamber  of  her 
mind,  Jessie  admitted  to  herself  that  there 
was  possibly  **  something  in  it."  But  of 
course  she  scoffed  at  the  supposition  when 
anyone  else  propounded  it ;  declared  that 
Mr.  Amherst  had  known  her  father ;  and 
that  hu  remembering  him  and  desiring  to 
form  acquaintance  with  his  famOy  waiB  kind, 
and  only  unusual  as  far  as  kindness  is 
always  unusual 

It  oertainly  was  true  that  Mr.  Amherst 
had  been  acquainted  with  Colonel  Danver ; 
bat  as  the  Colonel,  if  then  alive,  would 


have  been  seventy  years  of  age,  whereas 
Mr.  Amherst  was  only  forty,  and  as  the 
former  had  left  his  early  home,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  Amhersts 
were  great  people,  many  years  before 
Lionel  Amherst  was  bom,  it  is  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  intimacy  on 
which  Mr.  Amherst  was  fond  of  dwelling, 
must  have  been  of  a  very  transient  and 
inconsequent  character.  But  it  was  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Amherst  had  known  Colonel 
Danver  more  or  less,  remembered  him,  and 
was  interested  in  finding  out  all  he  could 
about  him  and  his  brouiers  and  sisters; 
what  had  become  of  them  all ;  how  many 
were  married,  and  how  many  were  dead ; 
and  where  the  remaining  ones  had  settled. 

Mrs.  Danver  was  openly  and  frankly 
charmed  with  her  visitor.  Accustomed  to 
be  suppressed  in.  the  family  circle,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  to  neutral-tinted 
ladies  with  strong-minded  daughters,  the 
poor  woman  found  conversation  with  a 
grave-browed,deferential-mannered  man  ab- 
solute bliss.  She  wore  her  best  silk  dress 
the  day  he  called,  and  had  quite  a  flush 
in  her  cheeks  as  she  told  him  how  well 
one  brother-in-law  was  doing  at  the  Bar ; 
and  spoke  of  the  v(dume  of  sermons 
issued  but  lately  by  her  other  brother-in- 
law,  the  Archdeacon ;  and  how  her  sister-in- 
law,  Emily,  had  married  an  Australian 
squatter,  and  was  rolling  in  wealth  in 
Melbourne. 

''And  the  youngest  one)  There  was 
a  child  by  a  second  marriage,  was  there 
not  1 "  the  visitor  asked,  with  some  show 
of  interest 

Mrs.  Danver  quailed,  and  shot  a  pitiful 
glance  towards  the  man  who  looked  so 
handsome,  and  easy,  and  mature,  as  he 
reclined  in  one  of  her  faded,  plush-covered 
chairs. 

"Oh,  yes-r-EUza.  She  was  different 
from  the  others — had  a  different  mother, 
you  know.  Eliza  was  peculiiir ;  we  never 
could  account  for  half  the  things  she  did : 
she  had  ways  of  her  own." 

''  I  suppose  she  is  married  too." 

"No,  Eliza  never  married." 

«  But  she  is  alive  and  well  1 '' 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Is  she  living  in  England ) " 

"  Yes,  but  we  don't  see  much  of  her. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Amherst,  that  she  dis- 
pleased us  all  by  going  into  business,  and 
after  that  there  was  less  intimacy  between 
her  and  her  family  than  there  had  been 
before." 

Mrs.  Danver  did  not  feel  herseU  called 
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npon  to  state  that  at  that  rery  moment 
Eliza  Danver  was  sannteriDg  in  the  Park 
with  Clara  her  niece,  who  had  considerately 
taken  her  out  of  the  way  for  the  afternoon. 

Like  most  down-trodden  women,  Mrs. 
Danver  was  secretive ;  her  girls  were 
ashamed  of  their  aunt,  she  knew,  and 
would  certainly  not  wieh  Mr.  Amherst  to 
meet  her  now  that  she  had  fallen  so  far 
beneath  the  position  in  which  they  fancied 
themselves.  Interested  in  her  children, 
and  loyal  according  to  her  lights,  she  was 
determined  that  nothing  from  her  lips 
should  iojare  their  friendship  with  a  man 
like  Lionel  Amherst 

EasUy  as  the  visitor  had  led  up  to 
family  matters,  he  led  away  from  the 
subject  just  as  easily ;  found  a  score  of 
pleasant  things  to  say ;  and,  before  he  went 
away,  had  led  Mrs.  Danver  so  far  to  forget 
herself,  that  she  invited  him  to  come  and 
dine  with  them  the  following  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Amherst  accepted  her  invitation  with 
much  pleasure,  said  something  amiable 
about  the  attraction  a  family  party  pre- 
sented to  a  wanderer  like  himself,  and 
bowed  himself  out. 

"  Oh  mother  1— and  Aunt  Eliza  here  1 " 
Jessie  cried,  as  soon  as  the  door  bad  closed 
behind  him.  **0h,  why  did  you  say 
Tuesday!  If  you  had  only  waited  till 
Friday,  she  would  have  been  away." 

Mrp.  Danver's  face  fell  **I  forgot 
about  Eb'zi,"  she  said,  and  then  mother 
and  daughter  gazed  at  each  other  blankly. 

"After  all,  she  is  nice-looking,"  Mr& 
Danver  ventured  feebly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  well  enough.  It  is  not  her 
looks  one  minds,  but  she  will  talk  and  tell 
him  everything  about  herself." 

''I  wonder  if  I  could  manage  to  get 
her  away  before  Tuesday,"  in  weak  despera- 
tion. 

"  You  must  not  try.  Aunt  Eliza  is  kind 
in  her  own  way,  and,  after  all,  her  regard 
is  of  more  value  than  that  of  Mr.  Amherst," 
But  the  words  came  very  despondently, 
for  Jessie  felt  as  though  a  crushing  blow 
had  fallen  on  some  briluant  possibility. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"We  are  going  to  dine  late  to-day, 
auntie.  Mother  has  invited  a  friend  to 
join  us." 

"  Indeed  1 " 

Miss  Danver  was  not  particularly  inte- 
rested; but  she  looked  up  at  her  niece 
with  the  bright^  alert  look  that  was  cha- 
racteristic of  her. 


She  was  a  tall,  well-formed  womaa  of 
eight-and- thirty  or  thereaboutSi  with  i 
handsome,  regular  -  featured,  tomewliil 
severe  face.  Her  hair  was  very  dsrk  brown, 
straight  and  glossy ;  her  eyes  were  grey 
and  very  penetrating,  and  her  compleidon 
was  of  that  peculiar  ivory  tint  which  to 
successfully  resists  the  ravages  of  yesra, 

In  her  rich,  well-cut  dreu ;  with  h«r 
handsome  face  and  clear,  intelligent  ejai; 
it  would  certainly  have  required  some  ex- 
planation, before  the  uninitiated  eooldhiTe 
come  to  understand  that  Uiii  was  the 
relative  of  whom  commonplace  little  Clan 
Danver  was  ashamed. 

"  Mother  is  ra^er  anxious  aboat  the 
dinner,  and  she  wants  you  to  so^t  a 
good  *  menu'  that  will  not  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  joint  efforts." 

''  Is  the  friend  a  man  or  a  womaQt** 

"  It  is  a  gentleman." 

'*Ohl"  a  faint  flicker  of  amaieineDt 
gleamed  for  a  second  in  Miss  Danver'iejei; 
*'  then  I  shall  give  the  dinner  mj  bat 
consideration,  and  you  muat  let  me  help 
Ellen  with  the  preliminaries." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  wear  yoor  Uaek 
velvet  dress ! " 

"  I  don't  know.  If  this  is  a  very  extra 
sort  of  gentleman,  perhaps  yon  woold 
rather  your  commonplace  old  aunt  did  iio( 
appear." 

Clara  protested  vehemently.  Of  all 
people  in  the  world,  her  aunt  moit  be 
present  to  meet  Mr.  Amhereti  whom  she 
was  sure  to  like,  and  who  was  altogether! 
splendid  kind  of  a  man.  But,  haviog  fomid 
an  opening  in  her  aunt's  sood-hamoored 
observations,  Clara  prepared  to  make  her 
little  request  This  Mr.  Amhemty  whom 
they  expected  to  dinner,  bdoond  to  a 
county  family,  and  bad  never  sad  any 
relations  in  trade ;  and,  th^ore,  ai  a 
great  favour  to  the  whole  of  them,  would 
dear  Aunt  Eliza  promise  not  to  mentios 
the  hotel  before  him  t 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  Uttle  Clara  seen 
such  a  blush  as  that  which  surged  alotij 
up  over  her  aunt's  throaty  and  esFB,aiid 
forehead.  It  was  no  rose  flash  in  the 
cheeks  this,  but  one  of  those  red  tidea  that 
seem  to  rise  in  a  hot  wave  from  the  rery 
heart 

*•  You  know,  for  ourselves,  we  don't  mind 
a  bit"  Clara  went  on,  with  a  desperate 
effort  to  explain.  *'  We  could  not  adoure 
you  more  if  you  were  a  Queen,  and  keeping 
an  hotel  is  a  thing  any  lady  might  do^l  ^a 
sure ;  but  Mr.  Amherst  is  different,  and  he 
might  think  it  not  quke  the  thing.   Some 
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people  have  okUfiuhumed  ideas,  yoa  know, 
and  alvrays  think  of  the  proprietor  of  an 
hotel  as  a  boxom  person  who  sees  to  the 
airing  of  the  linen  and  aoolds  the  chamber- 
maids." 

"I  often  scold  the  chambermaids." 

"  Oh,  jeM,  Bat  yoa  are  different ;  qoite 
a  lady,  yon  know,  and  looking  like  a 
Daehess.  No  one  conld  eyer  imagine,  to 
looi  at  yon,  that  yoa  did  anything  of  a 
practical  and  every-day  kind,  and  so  I 
want  yoa  to  let  as  ignore  the  hotel  for 
once.  The  reason  is  this :  Mr.  Ajnherst 
admires  Jessie.  I  knoW  he  does,  thoagh 
she  pretends  not  to  think  so,  and  he  is 
quite  a  gentleman  and  ever  so  rich,  and  we 
shoald  lui  like  him  to  marry  her." 

'*  Bat  I  don't  see  what  he  has  to  do  with 
my  occupation.'' 

"  Well,  yoa  know  he  might  not  like  it 
It  is  a  thing  no  one  shoald  object  to 
really,"  Clara  added  with  large-minded 
magnanimity,  "  bat  Mr.  Amherst  might." 

"  Then,  for  tiiat  very  reason,  I  think  he 
oaght  to  be  told  before  he  commits  him- 
self." 

A  slight  frown  contracted  Clara's  smooth 
foreheawd.  Her  aant  was  certainly  a  pro- 
yoking  woman. 

'*I  don't  think  so.  It  is  not  like  a 
crime,  and  it  is  a  thing  he  shoald  not  mind 
once  he  has  spoken.  No  one  wonld  haye 
the  moral  coarage  to  admit  that  he  broke 
off  an  engagement  because  the  girl's  aunt 
kept  an  hotel ;  thou^  a  man  might  find  it 
an  obstacle  before  he  declared  himsel£" 

''I  recognise  the  distinction."  There 
was  a  glitter  which  might  haye  been  mirth, 
or  might  haye  been  malice,  in  Miss  Dan- 
▼er's  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"And  you  will  do  as  I  wisht" 

"  I  think  YOU  may  rely  on  me,"  pattbg 
Clara's  cheek,  '*  unless  1  think  Jessie  too 
good  for  him,  and  so  try  to  alienate  him 
purposely.      What  is  this  Mr.  Amherst 

"Very  handsome,  tall,  and  broad,  and 
blue-eyed.  But  perhaps  you  know  him, 
for  he  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  early  home." 

<'  Is  his  name  Lionel,  I  wonder  1 " 
"Yes  I  such  a  nice  name,  is  it  not! — 
Lionel  Amherst." 

**  And  you  think  he  is  fond  of  Jessie  1 " 
"  Oh,  yes,  it  was  quite  evident  from  the 
first    You  know  Jessie  is  rather  cold  with 
strangers,  but  she  could  not  hold   him 
alo^' 

*'  And  does  she  care  for  him  t " 

"  How  can  I  tell !    You  know  she  lests 


at  everything  but  the  practical  side  of  love. 
But  I  don't  see  how  she  could  fail  to  like 
Mr.  Amherst,  he  is  so  clever,  and  hand- 
some, and  rich." 

"  AH  excellent  reasons  for  being  loved. 
Well,  I  promise  not  to  spoil  sport" 

"  And  you  will  wear  your  black  velvet 
dress  1" 

'*  Certainly,  and  my  opal  and  diamond 
ornaments,  and  in  addition  I'll  decorate 
the  dinner  table  and  m«ke  the  entries." 

When  Clara  had  gone  away,  Aunt  Eliza 
fell  into  a  listless  attitude,  and  sat  staring 
blankly  at  the  fading  colours  in  the  worn 
carpet  The  girl's  half  shrewd,  half 
simple  words  aeemed  to  recall  to  her 
memory  a  vivid  dream,  long  dreamt,  and 
half  fcM^otten. 

Was  it  so  long,  almost  a  score  of  years, 
since  she  herself  had  been  a  girl,  to  whom 
time  seemed  long  and  life  cruel  t  Was  it 
really  she  who  had  lived  through  one  of 
those  tumultuous  crises,  whose  full  bitter- 
ness only  youth  can  realise  t  Was  it 
indeed  Eliza  Danver  who,  eighteen  years 
before,  had  suddenly  found  herself  bereft 
of  parent,  and  wealth,  and  love,  by  one 
fell  disaster !  And  was  it  her  subsequent 
vast  discoveries  of  unsuspected  meanneas  in 
all  whom  she  had  previously  liked  and 
trusted,  which  had  rendered  her  practical 
and  self-willed  as  she  was  t 

She  could  not  answer  this,  nor  could  she 
define  clearly  to  herself  the  steps  of  her 
developement 

Eliza  had  a  different  mother  from  that 
of  Oobnel  Danver  and  his  eight  brothers 
and  sistors,  as  Mrs.  Danver  had  explained 
to  Mr.  Amherst,  and  what  had  led  that 
mother,  when  only  two-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  to  unite  herself  to  Lanfrey  Danver, 
a  more  than  middle-aged  and  by  no  means 
fascinating  widower  with  nine  children, 
the  elder  ones  already  at  men's  and 
women's  estate,  not  one  goisip  in  the 
whole  country-side  had  been  able  certainly 
to  explain;  for  Lizzie  Lake  was  some- 
thing of  a  beauty,  and  a  good  deal  of  an 
heiress,  judged  from  a  local  standpoint 
her  fortune  very  nearly  approaching  five 
figures,  and  her  education  being  excellent, 
according  to  the  tima 

Lanfrey  Danver  was  certainly  a  most 
respectable  man,  a  landowner,  who  was 
regarded  as  being  much  nearer  the  gentry 
than  the  farming  class,  who  enjoyed 
in  his  household  the  easy  abundance  of 
prosperity,  and  who  had  ambitions,  social 
and  pecuniary,  for  himself  and  his  children. 
But  these  attributes,  however  praiseworthy 
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in  theniBelyes,  are  [hardly  those  which 
girls  appreciate,  and  Mr.  Danver  had  been 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  Lizzie  Lake's 
grandfather  at  the  time  she  electrified  the 
neighbourhood  by  marrying  him. 

That  he  loved  her  was  very  evident  to 
everyone  ;  bat  the  love  of  the  father 
of  a  half-grown  family  is  more  likely  to 
wear  an  absard  than  an  appealing  aspect 
in  the  eyes  of  a  merry  girL  And  yet,  some- 
how, Lanfrey  Danver  distanced  men  who 
might  have  been  his  sons  in  wooing  the 
heiress,  and  carried  her  ofif  before  their 
very  eyes,  leaving  them  to  ask  each  other 
blankly  what  it  could  possibly  mean.  Had 
she  had  a  disappointment,  and  did  she 
fling  herself  awav  on  this  elderly  widower 
through  spite,  choosing  him,  of  all  men, 
from  some  inexplicable  woman's  motive) 
That  love  had  dictated  her  action,  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  reasonably  believe. 

But  the  bride  lauehed  question  and 
surmise  aside,  kept  ker  roses  and  her 
pretty  looks,  spent  her  money  freely  on 
Lanfrey  Danver's  house  and  children,  and 
never  gave  surmise  or  slander  even  the 
most  slender  foundation  to  build  on,  till 
she  died  when  her  baby  girl  was  bom. 

Then  Lanfrey  Danver  wished  to  die 
too,  but  a  broken  heart  does  not  always 
kill;  indeed,  it  allowed  him  to  live  a 
maimed  life  till  the  young  EUza  had 
reached  womanhood. 

Li  a  way  the  brothers  and  sisters  were 
very  fond  of  Eliza;  she  was  the  family 
baby  at  first,  and  the  little  heiress  later, 
the  one  who  was  to  have  a  grand  educa- 
tion and  the  chance  of  a  great  future. 

It  had  been  rather  a  spite  to  some  of 
the  sons  of  the  house,  at  their  start  in  life, 
that  their  fathw  would  not  give  them  a 
slice  of  his  second  wife's  dowry  to  help 
them  over  the  dull  working  days  that 
always  precede  success ;  but  on  this  point 
the  old  man  had  been  firm,  the  money 
was  Eliza's ;  and  though  they  were  welcome 
to  a  share  of  the  interest,  the  principal 
must  never  be  touched. 

The  money  was  Eliza's;  th^  had  all 
heard  that  a  hundred  times,  and  yet  when 
Lanfrey  Danver  died  suddenly,  intestate, 
the  lawyer-sou  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  solemnly  tooK  possession  of  every 
thing,  in  the  interest  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Eliza  should  have  her  tenth,  of  coarse ; 
that  she  should  have  more  was  unreason- 
able ;  surely  law  was  just.  None  of  them 
would  ask  anything  but  their  due ;  but 
the  sons  had  expensive  families,  and  the 


daughters  extravagant  husbands,  and  a 
tiiousand  pounds  apiece  would  be  a  wel- 
come windfidl  to  the  whole  of  them. 

They  were  all  disposed  to  be  very  kind 
to  Eliza ;  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
was  not  willing  to  offer  her  a  home  till  she 
married — as  marry  she  certainly  would, 
a  good-looking  girl  like  her — and  farther 
to  provide  her  with  all  facilities  towards 
that  consummation. 

The  girl  listened  to  what  her  brother 
Hugh  had  to  say,  as  spokesman  for  the 
others,  and  her  pale  face  was  very  eahn,  in 
spite  of  the  tears  that  had  fallen  for  the 
dead. 

''Give  me  what  comes  to  me  as  my 
share,"  she  said.  ''As  to  living  with  any 
of  you — ^thank  you,  no.  I  have  grown  ao- 
customed  to  ways  of  my  own,  and  am  too 
old  to  learn  those  of  otburs  easQy." 

They  talked  to  her  about  marriage,  and 
not  <nie  of  them  had  cared  to  find  ooi, 
what  any  servant  about  the  place  could 
have  told  them — that  she  was  to  marry 
Lionel  Amherst,  of  Old  Court,  and  that  be 
was  to  live  at  Oakdene  with  her,  when  she 
was  his  wifa 

And  now  Oakdene  was  not  hen^  nor 
her  money,  nor,  perhaps,  her  lover. 

And  only  a  week  ago  she  had  not 
suspected  that  there  was  a  false  heart  in 
the  world. 

On  investigation,  Oakdoie  proved  to 
have  been  a  losing  investment  for  yean 
past  The  income  from  it  had  by  no 
means  covered  the  outlay,  and  Luifrey 
Danver  had  been  indifferent  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  things  straight 

"  Oakdene  belongs  by  right  to  Geoffiryy 
the  eldest  son,"  Hugh,  the  l%wyer,  had 
stated  officially;  "but  he  would  12ke  it 
sold,  I  know,  and  the  proceeds  divided 
with  strict  impartiality." 

"That  is  generous  of  Geofiry,"  aiiter 
Martha  cried  with  fervour. 

"Geoffry  never  believed  in  primogeni- 
ture, I  know,"  sister  Louisa  said  i^pro- 
vingly.  "In  his  eyes  the  childrni  of 
one  father  were  quite  equal  and  bound 
to  share  alike." 

All  this  time  poor  brotiier  Oeoffiry  was 
out  in  India  with  his  regiment,  not  uttering 
a  single  word  of  all  the  fine  s^itimenti 
attributed  to  him. 

Like  most  officers  without  much  {nivate 
income,  Major  Danver  was  needy,  and  so, 
when  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
was  sent  to  him  as  his  share  of  his  fittiier^ 
property,  he  accepted  it  without  too  dbae 
scrutiny.    No  doubt  he  did  utter  a  h<^ 
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that  the  little  girl  was  well  provided  for, 
bat  the  matter  was  not  sufficiently  dose 
to  his  heart  for  him  to  write  home  and 
inqnira 

Eliza  recdred  her  eight  himdred  pounds 
too,  and  thanked  brother  Hugh  for  dl  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  winding  up  tiie 
estate,  and  hoped  he  had  paid  himseU  for 
his  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and 
he  hardly  knew  if  she  was  sarcastic  or  not 

Her  father  dead,  Oakdene  sold,  her  kin- 
dred so  base,  and  her  lover  false,  what 
then  could  more  or  less  money  matter  to 
her! 

And  yet  Lionel  was  not  false.  If  she 
could  have  only  hated  him  or  anyone,  it 
would  have  been  one  living  sentiment  in 
the  dead  sea  that  surrounded  her.  He  had 
come  to  say  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
tender  after  her  father's  death ;  he  had  been 
l^esent  at  ike  funeral,  and  had  met  brother 
Mugh  as  a  friend  of  the  family ;  only  when 
he  learned  that  there  was  no  will,  and  that 
Oakdene  was  to  be  sold,  and  that  every- 
thing Mr.  Danver  left  was  to 'be  divided 
auaUy  among  his  ten  children,  he  had 
owed  his  mother  to  come  and  tell  the 
girl  that  all  must  be  over  between  them. 

Mrs.  Amherst  had  not  given  her  verdict 
cruelly ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  shed  so 
many  tears  over  it  that  every  feature  in 
her  amiable  face  was  blurred  out  of  recogni- 
tion, and  she  had  paused  a  dozen  times  in 
the  middle  of  her  observations  to  say,  with 
a  wafl  in  her  voice  :  *'  How  dreadful  I  must 
seem  to  you  ! "  But  no  amount  of  sorrow 
could  alter  the  fact  that  her  fourth  son  had 
neither  a  career  nor  a  shilling  of  his  own 
in  the  world,  and  that  therefore,  since 
Eliza  had  lost  her  fortune,  a  marriage  with 
Lionel  was  absolutely  impossible. 

Eliza  had  acquiesced  in  this  decision, 
and  had  wondered  stoipidly  why  Mrs. 
Amherst  was  so  sorry.  I^e  did  not  think 
she  was  sorrr.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
things  should  be  as  they  were.  Her  father 
had  been  old  and  likely  to  die,  and  he 
had  died,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
accepted  what  came  to  them  legally,  and, 
since  both  Lionel  and  she  were  poor,  of 
course  they  had  to  pari  It  was  dl  quite 
natural  and  reasonable,  and  exactly  what 
she  might  have  expected ;  and  if  she  could 
only  have  got  rid  of  that  horrible  weight 
where  her  heart  used  to  be,  she  did  not 
think  she  would  have  minded  anything 
yery  much. 

"  Don't  think  I  love  you  lees.  Oh,  I 
think  I  love  you  a  hundred  times  more 
than  ever,"  Mrs.  Amherst  faltered,  wiping 


her  disfigured  face  with  the  square  of  wet 
cambric  which  she  had  held  in  her  hand 
throughout  their  interview.  '*You  have 
been  as  a  daughter  to  me  for  years,  and 
you  must  be  a  daughter  stilL  I  promised 
Lionel  before  he  went  away  that  you 
would  live  with  me  alway&" 

'*  Then  he  has  gone  away  9 " 

"  Tes,  he  went  yesterday  morning.  He 
said  he  could  not  bear  to  say  farewell,  and 
I  suppose  he  thought  you  would  not  come 
to  us. as  long  as  he  was  at  home." 

**  Where  has  he  gone  9 " 

*'  To  America ;  twn^  with  him  the  hope 
that,  some  day,  he  will  have  a  home  to 
oflRwyou." 

Eliza  shook  her  bead,  not  because  she 
knew  of  the  difficulties  before  him;  but 
because  she  had  no  power  of  hoping  left 

<<And  now,  my  dear,  pack  up  your 
things,  and  say  good-bye  to  your  brothers 
and  sisters — ghouls  that  they  are,  coming 
to  batten  on  a  grave — and  come  home 
with  me." 

"  You  are  kind  to  ask  me,  but  it  is  im- 
possible, dear  Mrs.  Amherst,"  the  girl 
answered  with  her  tremulous  smile. 

'*  Impossible  1 "  Mrs.  Amherst  echoed. 

''Yes,  I  must  not  sit  down  to  think;  I 
must  not  let  myself  realise  how  very 
miserable  I  am ;  I  must  get  as  far  away 
from  Oakdene,  and  all  connected  with  it, 
as  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  will  permit." 

•'And  why! 

"  To  get  work,  and  to  learn  forgetfiilness. 
I  am  young,  and  stronff,  and  poor ;  and  I 
have  a  little  money  and  much  energy,  and 
I  will  not  let  myself  be  overwhelmed." 

So  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  Eliza 
Danver  took  her  life  into  her  own  hands, 
found  out  that  she  had  a  talent  for  do- 
mestic management  on  a  large  scale,  and 
resolved  to  utilise  it 

"A  woman  may  slave  her  life  out  and 
earn  a  pittance  and  be  genteel,  or  she  may 
invest  her  brain  power  and  capital  in  the 
service  of  the  million,  and  thereby  realise 
prosperity,  if  she  is  lucky.  But  then  she 
will  be  considered  vulgar,  and  her  friends 
will  despise  her.  In  that  case,  one  is  for- 
tunate who,  like  me,  has  no  friends.  But  if 
I  succeed,  I  shall  make  friends.  Gold  must 
be  the  real  philosopher's  stone,"  she  told 
herself  bitterly,  "only  that  it  sometimes 
works  backwards,  like  a  witch's  prayer." 

After  two  years  spent  in  self-education 
in  practical  matters,  the  girl  invested  her 
inheritance  in  the  purchase  of  a  small 
establishment,  known  as  the  Ea^e  Hotel, 
at  Stillwater. 
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The  hotel  was  not  of  much  conseqaence 
when  Miss  Danver  bought  it;  bqt  before 
ten  years  it  had  become  the  most  fashion- 
able hotel  in  the  neighboorhood.  She  was 
so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  so  firmly  deter- 
mined to  sacoeed,  having  staked  so  much 
on  her  ventare,  that  her  own  intensity 
transmitted  itself  into  everything  she 
touched.  All  her  energies  went  into  her 
work,  all  her  income  was  spent  in  advan- 
tageous developements ;  and  if  she  grew  at 
last  to  speak  a  little  too  often  of  ^'my 
hotel "  and  "  my  arrangements/'  and  <'  the 
accommodation  for  my  visitors,"  her  pride 
in  what  she  had  achieved  was  considered 
very  pardonable  by  the  friends  whom  she 
had  made  at  Stillwater. 

Her  nieces,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  popular  verdict ; 
and  though,  in  tangible  ways,  they  had 
reason  to  bless  the  day  on  which  their 
mother  sent  for  Aunt  Elizi — that  she  might 
dispute  the  bill,  preparatory  to  leaving  an 
establishment  which  had  proved  too  expen- 
sive for  her  finances — ^they  nevertheless 
deplored  the  fact  hourly,  that  their  hand- 
some, clever  aunt  was  only  an  hotel-keeper. 

Eliza  Danver  had  been  very  pleatea  to 
discover  persons  of  her  kindred  in  the 
faded,  querulous  lady  and  the  pretty, 
flimsily-dressed  girls,  whose  interest  in  her 
was  visibly  tinged  with  condescension ;  and 
she  made  overtures  of  friendship  towards 
them  quite  warmly,  not  because  she  had  in 
anywise  forgotten  the  wrongs  endured  in 
her  girlhood,  but  because  she  had  come 
to  think  that  her  injuries  were  possibly 
blessings  in  disguisa 

Her  busyi  business-filled  life  had  forced 
sentiment  quite  into  the  background  of 
her  memory ;  the  money  she  had  lost  was 
less  by  far  than  the  Eagle  Hotel  would 
have  sold  for  now;  and  as  to  Lionel 
Amherst,  what  did  it  matter  about  him 
— a  man  who  had  been  able  to  leave  her 
without  a  written  message  or  a  syllable  of 
farewell  t 

As  to  her  shattered  faith  in  human 
nature,  what  did  it  matter  either,  since  it 
rested  on  illusion)  It  was  far  better  to 
know  that  all  people  were  grasping,  and 
self-seekbg,  and  dishonesty  Mcanse,  then, 
one  was  prepared  to  meet  them  on  equal 
terms. 

As  regarded  her  nieoes  and  her  sister-in- 
law,  Elixa  Danver  cherished  no  delusions 
whatever.  She  appraised  the  amiable,  cha- 
racterless Mrs.  Danver,  and  the  shrewder, 
and  possibly  more  selfi«h,  girls  at  their 
exact  value ;  understood  pertectly  all  their 


genteel  pretences ;  knew,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  they  never  asked  her  to  visit  them 
unless  they  were  quite  certain  that  she 
would  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of 
their  fashionable  friends,  and  laughed  at 
them  secretly,  and  was  kind  to  them  in 
her  own  large-hearted  way. 

They  had  the  run  of  the  hotel  in  the 
season ;  they  had  useful  gifts  from  Aunt 
Eliza  throughout  the  year;  and  if,  not 
being  perfect,  she  sometimes  took  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  running  full  tilt  against 
their  pretensions  with  anecdotes  of  her 
everyday  life,  she  soothed  her  conscience 
by  the  assurance  that  pricking  the  bubbles 
of  their  follies  was  the  most  salutary  ser- 
vice she  could  render  them. 

Jessie  and  Clara  did  not  know  that  Aunt 
Eliza  talked  more  about  the  hotel  in  an 
hour  in  their  flimsy  drawing-room,  where 
the  best  articles  had  been  paid  for  out  of 
her  purse,  than  in  a  week  of  ordinary  con- 
versation with  other  people. 

THE  SCULPTOR'S  STORY. 

▲t.  look  at  it !  Graceful,  and  trae,  and  grand ; 

Bearing  the  stamp  of  geniua,  as  yon  say. 
*Tis  pity  for  the  missing  arm  and  hand ; 

You  notice  less,  looking  this  other  way. 
Do  I  not  feel  its  beauty  ?    To  the  core ; 
But  then  to  me  it  says  a  something  more. 

Toyou,  a  statue  well  and  nobly  wrought, 
The  chiselled  marble  breathing  patnot  life. 

The  dumb  lips  speaking  the  majestic  thought. 
The  proud  foot  springin^f  eager  for  the  lirife ; 

To  me  it  tells  of  deeper  things  than  glory. 

Have  you  the  time  to  hear  the  sculptor's  story? 

Oh,  I  will  make  no  weary  tale  of  it, 
Nor  dwell  on  the  sweet  dawn  of  early  hope. 

When  youth  and  genius  made  a  temple  6t 
For  fame  to  dwell  in  at  his  widest  scope ; 

It  shrank  to  a  poor  garret,  high  and  bare. 

With  cold  and  famine  for  companions  there. 

Not  one  of  all  who  hailed  his  promise  mom. 
With  golden  auguries  of  laurelled  art. 

Climbed  to  the  wretched  room«  where  he,  in  woom. 
Of  the  time-servers*  praises,  ate  his  hflsui. 

And  dashed  into  his  work  the  mock  at  lies, 

That  scorches  still  in  those  imperial  eyes. 

Well  I  Fevered^  starving,  through  the  bitter  hours. 
The  strong  head  kept  the  jawing  pain  at  bay  ; 

The  gifted  hand  wrought  to  its  highest  powers. 
Finished  its  task,  as  closed  the  winter  day. 

And  the  fierce  cold  crept  in,  to  kill  and  freexe. 

As  Paris  woke  to  New  Year  revelries. 

Nor  bread  nor  wine  upon  the  vacant  board. 
Nor  faggot  left  to  feed  the  empty  stove; 

Below  the  attic  mirth  and  revel  roared. 
The  steely  stars  shone  pitiless  above ; 

And  he  had  naught  to  sell,  and  naught  to  pawn. 

The  frost  would  break  the  clay  before  the  dawn  I 

He  took  the  blanket  from  his  squalid  bed. 
He  took  the  rags  that  wrapped  him  as  they  migbt ; 

Round  the  dumb  darling  of  his  heart  and  head 
He  draw  them,  shelters  from  the  cm<d  night; 

And  cast  himnelf  baside  it  on  the  floor, 

Givinir  his  all— e*en  Love  could  do  no  more. 
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When  the  relootant  dawning  alowly  erept. 
Through  the  small,  frost-dimmed  panes  that  lit 
the  room, 
Frozen  beside  his  work  the  sculptor  slept ; 
The  strange  clothed  form  stood  duskj  in  the 
gloom, 
Onl^  one  outstretched  arm  and  hand  seemed  keep- 
ing 
A  guard  upon  the  prostrate  6gure,  sleeping. 

Sleeping  ?  A  sleep  no  lingering  trump  of  Fame 
Coula  startle  back  to  life  that  proved  too  hard ; 

No  tardy  recognition  of  his  name 
C?ould  wake  the  dead,  to  take  the  slow  reward. 

They  raised  him  in  a  reverence  learned  too  late, 

And  looked  upon  his  work,  and  knew  it  great 

They  laid  him  somewhere  up  at  P^-la-Chaise, 
And  raised,  years  afterwards,  a  cenotai>h 

' '  To  the  ^at  master. "    From  their  destined  place 
Do  spirits  ever  look  on  us  and  laugh, 

A  laugh  that  Heaven  may  rob  of  bitterness. 

At  all  the  fleeting  creeds  we  men  profess  ? 

As  for  his  work,  they  had  it,  as  you  see, 
Wrought  in  Sicilian  marble  rich  and  rare ; 

OnW,  for  all  they  bore  it  carefully, 
Trie  lifted  arm  snapped  on  the  narrow  stair, 

His  coat  had  slipped  from  it,  so  frail  the  nM(8  ; 

It  shattered,  frozen,  on  the  frozen  flags. 

And  so  it  is.  as  oth^fs  look  to  praise 

On  this.^  the  glory  of  my  gallery,  I 
Half  lose  its  beauty,  seeing,  as  I  gaze, 

ltd  author  lying  down  alone  to  die. 
Such  fate  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand. — 
Yes,  one  does  sorely  miss  the  arm  and  hand. 


CHRONICLES   OP  THE  WELSH 
COUNTIES. 

ANGLESEY,  CAERNARVON,  AND  MERIONETH. 

It  is  not  easy  to  andentand  how  Angle- 
sey came  by  its  English  name,  for,  in  spite 
of  sondry  raids  and  temporary  conqaests  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  island  has  always  re- 
mained thoroughly  Welsh,  as  the  names  of 
places  testify ;  there  being  a  few  exceptions 
where  Northmen  may  have  made  piratical 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  where  the 
Anglo-Normans  have  left  traces,  as  at 
Beaumaris,  with  its  mined  Norman  casUe. 
Among  the  Welsh  the  island  has  always 
been  known  as  Tnys  Fon,  or  Mon— the 
Mona  of  the  Roman  historians,  who  have 
commemorated  the  conquest  of  the  island 
by  Saetonios  Panlinos,  when  he  played 
■och  havoc  among  the  Droida 

According  to  an  old  Welsh  saying,  Mon 
was  the  mother  of  Wales,  either  from  its 
having  been  the  chief  granary  of  the 
North,  or  becanse  it  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Bards,  and  the  foantain-head  of  the 
learning  and  religions  mysteries  of  the 
Cymry.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
parti<mlarly  fertile  or  attractive  in  the 
Anglesey  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps 
the  feelings  of  the  ordinary  traveller  pass- 
ing to  or  from  Holyhead  for  the  Irish 


ferry,  are  nndnly  depressed  by  the  an- 
ticipation or  the  effects  of  that  distressing 
oidesl;  bat  windy,  barren,  and  gloomy  is 
the  general  impression  of  the  landscape, 
and  cold  and  dismal  are  the  rocl^  shores 
and  wild  surf  beyond.  Bat  the  diores  of 
the  Menai  Straits  make  amends,  with  their 
wooded  heights,  and  pleasant  glens,  and 
general  holiday  and  festive  aspect 

Beaomaris  is  a  fair  and  pleasant  town, 
with  little  to  recall  the  days  of  old  except 
the  rains  of  the  castle— rone  of  those  bailt 
by  Edward  the  First  to  secare  his  hold 
upon  North  Wales.  Near  at  hand  is  a 
relic  of  the  days  of  Welsh  independence, 
ia  Llanfaes  Priory,  bailt  by  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  North  Wales — the  Welsh  do  not 
number  their  Princes,  as  is  the  convenient 
fashion  of  other  nations,  but  distinguish 
them  by  affixing  the  names  of  their  fathers, 
and  this  is  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwertb,  the 
grandfather  of  the  last  and  lost  Llewellyn, 
in  whom  ended  the  long  line  of  native 
rulers.  The  earlier  Llewellyn  married 
Join,  the  natural  daughter  of  King  John 
by  a  noble  lady  of  the  house  of  Ferrers, 
and  although  scandal  connected  her  name 
with  a  Norman  Knight^  one  William  de 
Braose,  yet  the  Prince,  having  revenged 
himself  upon  the  lover,  was  not  too  hard 
upon  the  wife,  and  when  she  died,  built 
this  priory  over  her  tomb.  Hereabouts 
was  fought  a  great  battle  between  the 
native  Welsh  and  the  Ssxons  under 
Egbert,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  which  are 
sometimes  washed  from  the  crumbling 
shore  by  the  tide,  are  attributed  to  the 
warriors  and  braves  who  fought  and  fell 
so  long  aga 

Close  to  the  headland  of  Penmon,  and 
opposite  Puffin  Island,  is  a  still  more 
ancient  priory  with  more  interesting 
ruins  and  surroundin^a  Between  the  two 
priories  is  Castell  Leiuiog,  an  old  Norman 
tower  which  tradition  assigns  to  Hugh  the 
Fat,  Earl  of  Chester.  It  was  in  1096 
that  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury  and  Hugh  of 
Chester  associated  together,  gathered  a  large 
force,  and  entered  North  Wales.  The 
allied  Earls  fought  their  way  to  Tnys  Fon, 
and  slew  all  they  found  there.  But  the 
career  of  him  of  Shrewsbury  was  ended 
in  a  curious  adventure.  Magnus,  the  son 
of  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  was  cruising 
about  the  coast  in  his  long  ship,  and 
passing  within  sight  of  the  shore,  Hugh 
rode  out  sgainst  nim  through  the  shallow 
sea,  thinkiug,  perhaps,  to  knock  a  hole 
through  the  ship  with  his  battle-axe. 
Magnus,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  ship, 
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drew  his  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  so  well 
aimed  that  it  piwced  the  eye  of  the  chief, 
elsewhere  invtilnerable  in  his  helm  and 
shirt  of  mail,  and  stretched  him  dead 
among  the  curling  waves. 

At  the  present  day,  with  the  Menai  and 
Britannia  Bridges  carrying  nul  and  road 
over  the  strait,  Seanmaris  is  oat  of  the  track 
of  those  who  cross  from  the  mamland ;  but 
np  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Holy- 
head road,  the  chief  track  for  travellers 
from  the  English  borders  was  over  the 
Levan  Sands  at  low  water,  and  then  by 
ferry  to  Beaumaris.  Those  who  came  from 
the  South  had  another  route,  a  terribly 
rude  and  mountainous  wa^,  a  way  that  had 
been  much  better  and  safer  in  the  aaysof  the 
Romans,  no  doubt,  than  it  had  ever  been 
since,  down  to  the  days  of  Highway  Boards 
— ^miserable  as  are  their  works — and  county 
police.  This  road  passed  through  Dinas, 
Mowddy,  and  Dolgelly,  and  then  to  Bar- 
mouth, and  along  the  coast  by  Harlech 
towers  that  rise  nobly  over  the  sands  of 
the  great  Traeth,  and  so  crossing  that 
estuary  with  some  peril,  as  can  be  done 
with  little  less  danger  at  the  present  day, 
and  then  over  a  comparatively  level  region 
to  Caernarvon. 

Approaching  the  town  by  this  once  diffi- 
cult road  you  cross  the  brook  of  Seiont,  and 
you  may  realise  with  a  thrill  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  Nature,  and  of  Welsh  names, 
as  compared  with  the  shifting  course  of 
human  events.  For  this  brook,  without 
doubt,  gave  its  name  to  the  Roman  station 
of  Segontium,  that  stood  on  the  ereen  knoll 
vonder  to  the  right,  bv  the  hanuet  of  Llan- 
bedig,  which  has  yielded  up  many  relics  of 
its  ancient  state  m  the  way  of  coins,  and 
pottery,  and  calcined  stones  —  traces  of 
the  burning  and  plundering  it  underwent 
at  the  hands  of  Saxon  marauders.  The 
Roman  station  is,  in  fact,  the  fort,  or  Caer 
in  Arvon,  from  which  the  town  and  district 
derived  Uieir  name. 

A  little  further  on  are  clustered  the  blue 
slate  roob  of  Caernarvon,  above  which  rise 
the  noble  towers  of  the  castle,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ruins  of  the  feudal  strong- 
hold anywhere  to  be  met  with.  Seven 
grand  towers  flank  the  gloomv  crenellated 
walls,  with  graceful  turrets  breaking  the 
massive  ouUine.  The  grand  entrance 
fronts  to  the  town,  and  there  Edward  sits 
beneath  a  richly-carved  canopy  above  the 
guarded  portals,  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
Worn  and  defaced  as  is  the  effigy, 
something  about  it  stamps  the  figure  as 
that  of  a  mighty  lord  and  great  ruler  of 


men — ^ruthless  and  passionless,  severe  y^ 
just  Tliis  figure  ever  seemed  to  the  gene- 
rations of  Welsh,  who  watched  the  towen 
growing  hoary  with  age,  as  the  tjpe  and 
visible  si^  of  their  subjection. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  received  account  of  the  birth 
of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  within  the  w«Da 
of  the  castle,  although  the  Eagle  Tower, 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  event,  was  not 
finished  till  many  years  after.  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  in  her  devotion  to  her  fans- 
band  never  spared  herself,  was  content  to 
pass  the  hour  of  her  peril  within  the  half- 
finished  walls  of  the  new  castle,  in  order 
that  her  husband  might  present  die  newlj- 
born  Prince — if  Prince  he  were  to  be — ^to 
his  reluctant  subjects  as  one  horn  amoag 
them,  a  native  Prince  of  Walea 

But  in  spite  of  Edward's  mingled  ioroe 
and  policy,  Uie  Welsh  long  retained  an 
ardent  desire  for  independence,  with  a  not 
unnatural  antipathy  Ur  English  taxes^ 
which  often  drove  them  to  revolt  Tfae 
first  stone  of  the  castle  f  oundati<»is  was 
laid  in  1283,  and  ten  years  afterwards  tfae 
Welshmen  rose  against  a  subsidy  attempted 
to  be  levied  for  the  French  war,  over- 
powered the  slender  garrison  of  tfae  castle, 
and  hung  Sir  Roger  de  Puleston,  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes,  over  the  door  of  his  own 
mansion.  The  insurgents  demolished  tfae 
defences  of  the  castle  so  far  as  they  were 
able ;  but  after  the  insurrection  faad  bomt 
itself  out,  the  castle  was  speedily  pat  in 
repair.  From  that  time,  the  fortress  seems 
to  have  met  with  no  particular  adventoies 
till  it  was  besieged  by  the  French  allies  d 
Owen  Olendwr,  when  the  town,  which  was 
now  walled  and  strongly  defended  as  weD 
as  the  castle,  held  out  successfully  sgMnst 
the  enemy. 

After  that  siege,  all  was  peace  till 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  town  and 
castle  repeatedly  changed  hands — or,  per- 
haps, only  sides,  for  the  Welshmen  fought 
alternately  for  York  or  Lancaster,  according 
to  the  varying  interests  of  their  cfaiefik 
Then  the  castie  fell  into  decay.  The 
Welsh  were  satisfied  with  a  King  of  tfaeb 
own  race — ^the  grandson  of  Owen  Todor, 
whom  their  greybeards  remembered  weU ; 
and  castles  to  keep  them  in  awe  were  now 
superfluous.  But  the  castle  was  fiirl»sfaed 
up  again  in  the  civil  wars,  and  garrisoned 
for  the  King ;  was  taken  and  retaken,  and 
finally  surrendered  by  Lord  Byron  to  tfae 
Parliament  The  castle  was  held  by  a 
garrison  during  the  Commonwealtfa,  and 
had  its  warders  and  keepers  till  the  middle 
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of  the  eighteenib  centoryi  being  occasion- 
Ally  nfled  as  a  prison,  when  it  was  finally 
abandoned  to  decay.  Bat  it  always  has 
had  its  Ccmstable,  and,  being  still  the  pro- 
pwty  of  the  Crown,  has  been  repaired,  and 
u  now  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. 

Belonging  to  the  same  chain  of  fortresses 
which  Inward  imposed  upon  the  Welsh, 
was  Harlech  Castle,  which  controlled  the 
paasea  towards  the  sea,  and  which  was  the 
site  of  a  formidable  stron^old  of  the 
ancient  Princes  of  North  Wales.  The 
massive  towers  of  Harlech  crown  a  pre- 
cipitoos  rock,  which  overlooks  the  green 
marshes  below,  and  the  shoals  and  clumnels 
of  the  wide  estuary — the  Traeth  Mawr — 
that  opens  up  towards  Festiniog,  with  the 
Snowdon  range  in  the  background,  and  the 
blue  hills  of  Caernarvonshire  stretching  far 
into  the  sea.  Within^  the  sternness  of  the 
fort  gives  place  to  the  rich  decorations  of 
the  Palace — a  spacious  banqueting  hall  and 
rooms  of  princely  dignity.  The  same  rich- 
ness *of  state  apartmentis  characterises  the 
Castles  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon,  and 
Edward  probably  hoped  to  see  one  of  his 
own  children  a  veritable  Prince  in  Wales, 
holding  a  Viceregal  Court  among  the 
mountain  chieftaink  Conway  Castle  is 
even  more  rich  and  stately,  more  of  the 
Palace  and  less  of  the  fortress  than  the 
other  two,  and  with  the  old  walled  town 
about  it,  and  the  placid  river  under  its 
walls^  must  indeed  have  been  a  place  to 
dream  about,  till  the  railway  burrowed 
under  its  towers,  and  the  shriek  of  trains 
put  to  flight  the  genius  locL 

The  Bomana  in  their  time  had  driven 
their  highways  and  founded  their  military 
staticms  in  the  same  general  direction. 
Their  base  was  Chester,  also  "  The  City  of 
tiie  Legion,"  but  Uiey  did  not  ding  to  the 
sea-shore  like  the  Plantagenet  King,  who 
trusted  mainly  to  his  ships  for  provision- 
ing his  castles,  in  case  of  general  insurrec- 
tion. Instead  of  Conway  Castle  we  have 
the  Boman  station  of  Conovium,  now 
Caerhun,  some  miles  higher  up  the  river, 
whence  a  military  road  crossed  the  wild 
mountain  region  to  the  straits,  avoiding 
the  perilous  headland  of  Penmaenmawr. 
Segontium  itself  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  probably 
an  urban  population  clung  to  the  site, 
notwithstanding  burnings  and  plunderings, 
till  with  the  bmldinff  of  the  castle  and 
the  fortification  of  the  town  itself  the 
municipality  was  settled,  and  regulated 
by  the  grant  of  a  charter  of  privileges  and 
immunities,  bv  the  Kine  of  Ensland. 


The  Welsh  themselves  seem  never  to 
have  cared  to  dwell  in  walled  towns,  or  to 
have  had  any  tendency  to  come  together 
in  urban  settlements ;  and  this  kingdom  of 
North  Wales  existed  in  its  earlier  state, 
without  any  capital  town  or  seat  of  govern- 
ment Tradition,  indeed,  points  to  flourish- 
ing cities  buried  beneath  the  waves,  to 
a  lost  district,  that  once  was  the  brightest 
and  most  flomrishing  in  the  country.  Such 
a  tradition  is  common  to  most  races  of 
men,  and  we  may  see  in  this  particular 
legend  but  another  version  of  the  lost 
AUantis,  which  lies  beneath  the  great 
Western  ocean.  But  the  thing  may  have 
happened,  for  all  that,  and  we  shallow 
waters  of  Cardigan  Bay  may  cover  the 
remains  of  the  "sixteen  fortified  towns 
superior  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Wales  excepting  only  Caerleon  upon  Usk," 
which,  according  to  the  Bardic  triad,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  in  the  time  of 
Emrys  Wledig.  The  flood  was  due  to  Ly the- 
nin  the  drunkard,  who  in  his  drink  neglected 
his  charge  of  the  great  sea  wall ;  and  there 
is  some  likelihood  about  this,  for  from 
the  earliest  records  of  the  bards  down  to 
the  present  day  drink  has  been  the  great 
curse  of  the  Welsh,  and  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  their  national  misfortunea 
Not,  perhaps,  that  they  have  drunk  more 
than  their  neighbours,  but  that  with  their 
high  nervous  tension  the  evil  eff^ects  of 
intoxication  have  been  more  pronounced. 
('The  men  who  escaped  from  that  inun- 
dation," according  to  the  same  triad, 
"landed  in  Ardudwy,  and  the  county 
of  Arvon,  and  the  mountains  of  Eryri,  and 
other  places  not  before  inhabited." 

The  district  of  Ardudwy,  the  refuge  of 
the  victims  of  the  flood,  comprises  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  the  county  of  Merioneth, 
stretching  along  the  coast  between  Bar- 
mouth and  the  Traeth  Mawr.  The  men 
of  Ardudwy  are  noted  in  the  Welsh 
traditions  as  great  men  of  war,  and  valiant 
spearmen.  Like  the  early  Biomans,  they 
raided  among  their  neighbours  for  wives — 
adventures  which  on  one  occasion  ended 
badly  for  the  men  of  Ardudwy.  For,  being 
pursued  by  the  outraged  inhabitants  of  the 
Yale  of  Glwyd,  the  ravishers  were  over- 
taken and  slain,  and  their  graves  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  on  a  hill  near  Festiniog ; 
while  the  young  women,  the  cause  of  the 
strife,  either  in  grief  for  their  lovers'  death, 
or  in  ehame  for  their  dishonoured  ccmdition, 
drowned  themselves  in  a  neighbouring 
pool  It  seems  probable  that  these  men  of 
Aidudwv.  distinguished  for  their  prowess 
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above  the  nefghboaring  iribet,  were  among 
those  who  made  the  fiercest  resistance  to 
the  Soman  invasion,  and  that  the  Ordovices 
of  the  Roman  historians  were  but  the 
Latinised  version  of  this  ancient  Ardadwy. 
The  district,  anyhow,  is  a  rich  and  beantifol 
one,  and  embraces  some  of  the  fairest 
scenery  of  North  Wales ;  on  one  side  its 
boundary  is  that  charming  estuary  of  the 
Mawddach,  which  between  Barmouth  and 
Dolgelly  affords  a  constant  succession  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  wood,  and  lake- 
like river,  and  mountains  clothed  in  every 
varied  hue.  On  the  other  side,  the  district 
embraces  the  eweet  Yale  of  Maentwrog, 
commonly  but  erroneously  described  as  the 
Yale  of  FesUniog;  than  which  no  more 
lovely,  peaceful  valley  can  be  anywhere 
found. 

It  is  the  men  of  Ardudwy,  too,  who 
quarry  the  rich  veins  of  slate  which  lie  about 
Festiniog;  and  it  is  they  who  made  the 
fortune  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  from  a  poor 
man  in  his  youth,  gradually  became  rich, 
people  hardly  knew  how.  The  great  quarry 
of  Ardudwy  was  the  cause  of  it;  that 
Welsh  slate  company,  of  which  Lord 
Palmerston  was  a  chief  shareholder,  which 
after  many  years  of  perpetual  drain  upon 
its  proprietors,  became  eventually  a  source 
of  aJmost  boundless  wealth. 

A  man  of  Ardudwy  too,  it  was,  who 
began  the  work  of  reclaiming  that  lost 
country,  where  his  ancestors  may  have 
held  dominion  over  subject  cities.  That 
Traeth  Mawr  already  referred  to,  the 
estuary  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  was  bordered 
on  each  side  by  extensive  marshes  and 
sands,  overflowed  by  the  tide,  an  amphibious 
district,  neither  land  nor  water.  Projectors 
had  often  looked  askance  at  the  task  of 
reclaiming  this  land.  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton, 
the  engineer  of  the  New  River,  was  sounded 
about  undertaking  the  business  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago  and  more,  but  declined,  as 
"grown  into  years  and  full  of  business  at 
the  mynes,  the  river  at  London  and  other 
places;"  but  significantly  remarked,  that 
the  undertaking  required  *'a  whole  man 
with  a  large  purse.''  And  thus  the  matter 
rested  till  1807,  when  Mr.  A.  Madocks,  a 
whole  man  doubtless,  but  of  no  very  large 
purse,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
of  its  rights  in  the  drowned  lands,  and 
began  the  work  of  reclamation.  The  plan 
adopted  was  to  carry  a  great  bank  of  stone 
right  across  the  river  month,  shutting  out 
the  tide,  and  allowing  the  river  flow  to 
escape  by  sluice-gates.    Sometimes  the  tide 


refused  to  be  shut  out»  and  carried  away 
the  works ;  at  others,  the  river  floods  burst 
through  with  like  effect  Mr.  Madocki^s 
means  were  exhausted  in  the  struggle. 
He  raised  money  in  every  possible  way, 
mortgaged  his  patrimony,  borrowed  money 
on  bond  from  every  one  of  his  neighbours 
who  had  a  store  of  coin,  however  small, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  his  work,  but  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  financial  ruin.  His 
affairs  were  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  his 
bonds  became  worthless.  But  an  adxtHt 
speculator  bought  up  his  obligations,  and 
eventually  obtained  the  lion's  share  in  the 
results  of  this  great  undertakii^.  The 
memory  of  the  man  who  accomplished  the 
work,  is  preserved  in  the  names  of  Port- 
madoc  and  Tremadoc,  and  upwards  oi 
eight  thousand  acres  of  reclaimed  land 
bear  witness  to  his  sucoesa 

Better  known  to  the  general  pabfie, 
probably,  than  the  men  of  Ardudwy,  are 
the  men  of  Harlech,  on  acoonni  of  the 
taking  Welsh  air  which  is  associated  wtth 
their  name.  At  the  present  day  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  any  men  of 
Harlech.  The  writer,  visiting  the  place, 
found  only  an  old  woman  there,  ana  sbe^ 
with  a  wandering  pig  or  two,  seemed  to 
form  the  whole  population  of  the  ^aee. 
The  *<  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech  "  seems 
to  refer  to  the  exploits  of  David  ap  Etnion, 
the  Governor  of  the  castie,  who  held  it  for 
the  House  of  Lancaster  till  far  into  the 
reien  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  David,  who 
had  foueht  in  the  French  wars  of  Hairy 
the  Fiftn,  declared,  in  the  outset,  that  he 
held  a  tower  in  France  till  all  the  old 
women  in  Wales  heard  of  it»  and  now  all 
the  old  women  of  France  should  hear  how 
he  defended  a  castie  in  Wales. 

Eventually  David  surrendered  on  honour- 
able terms  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert;  but 
the  King,  incensed  at  his  long  and  cer- 
tainly useless  resistance^  refused  to  ratify 
the  terms,  and  ordered  David  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

<<  Very  well,"  said  Sir  Richard,  '*  then  I 
shall  go  and  put  David  back  again  in  his 
castie,  and  you,  sire,  may  get  mm  oat  if 
you  can." 

Upon  this  the  King  thought  better  of 
the  matter,  and  David  lived  long  after  to 
whistie  his  favomite  air  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  native  harp. 

This  David  is  a  type  of  many  gallant 
soldiers  of  fortune  from  North  Wales,  who 
served  in  the  French  wars  and  the  Wars  d 
the  Roses.  But  of  all  seekers  after  fortone, 
none  had  a  more  strange,  romantic  earaer 
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than  Owen  Tador,  of  Penmjnydd,  in 
Anglesey.  At  Penmjnydd  there  still 
stands,  or  did  till  recently,  the  old  "plas" 
of  the  Tndors,  and  the  church  contiuns  a 
fine  alabaster  monnment,  which  some  years 
ago  was  restored  by  a  distinguished  des- 
cendant of  the  hoose.  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

Owen  was  only  the  son  of  the  fourth 
son  of  the  old  Knight  of  Penmynydd,  who 
had  served  in  the  wars  under  the  Black 
Prince.  Owen's  father  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  a  man,  an  accident  then  common 
enough ;  but  the  manslayer  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  more  was 
made  of  it  than  usual,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  England.  In  exile,  the  son  Owen  was 
bom,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  handsome 
and  engagbg  young  man,  '*a  beautiful 
person,  gsrniged  with  manye  godlye 
gyftes.''  tie  was  no  longer  very  young, 
however,  when  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
young  widowed  Queen,  the  daughter  of 
the  Houce  of  Yalois,  who  had  brought  to 
her  late  husband  no  less  a  dower  tluui  the 
crown  royal  of  France.  But  the  Queen 
had  the  warm  and  impulsive  character  of 
her  family,  and  falling  in  love  with  her 
young  squire,  she  married  him,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  indignation  of  the  Court 

After  a  married  life  of  nine  years — dar- 
ing which  she  bore  three  sons — ^the  Qaeen 
died,  and  then  Owen's  tribulations  began. 
He  WIS  clapped  into  Newgate,  and  there 
served  a  long  imprisonment ;  was  hunted 
here  and  there ;  and  finally  retired  into  his 
native  country,  a  pensioner  upon  the 
bounty  of  his  sona  He  was  an  old  man 
when  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  began,  but  he 
buckled  on  his  armour  with  the  rest,  and 
fought  for  that  House  of  Lancaster  with 
which  his  son  was  by  marriage  nearly 
connected ;  and  there  could  only  have  been 
scanty  white  locks  about  his  head  when  it 
was  struck  off  at  Hereford,  after  the  Battle 
of  Moitimer's  Cross.  But  his  grandson 
became  Kin^  of  England,  as  Henry  the 
Seventh ;  and  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
WeUh  squireen  were  the  haughtiest,  most 
absolute  of  monarchs,  who  ruled  England 
aa  if  they  had  saddled  and  bridled  her. 

Marvellous  enough,  too,  is  the  history  of 
that  other  Owen,  hjgbt  Glendower,  whose 
ancient  seat  was  in  Sychnant,  in  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Dee,  the  Glyndwfrdwy  from 
which  he  took  his  name,  not  far  from  the 
highway  between  Corwen  and  Llangollen. 
A  slight  swell  and  depression  of  the  green 
tuif  is  the  only  indication  of  the  site  of 
the  hospitable  seat  of  this  sreat  Welshman 


who  held  the  whole  power  of  England 
at  bay. 

Three  times  hath  H6nr3r  Bolingbroke  made  bead 
Against  my  power ;  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottomed  Severn  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Owen  was  crowned  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  held  his  Parliaments,  and  made  his 
treaties  with  France— one  given  from  his 
palace  at  Dolgelly.  But  he  died  a  miser- 
able fugitive,  when  and  where  no  one 
exactly  knows. 

Such  were  the  men  of  Gwynedd,  of  that 
most  valiant  kingdom  of  North  Wales, 
which  retained  longer  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Principality  its  manners  and  usagsp, 
its  equal  laws  and  ancient  tenures.  In 
contact  with  the  wealth  and  material  force 
of  England,  the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of 
the  national  life  decayed  and  were  lost. 
Misrule  and  disorder  followed;  all  kinds 
of  excesses  were  permitted  to  the  great, 
and  justice  was  hardly  to  be  had.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  advantage  to  the  country 
at  large,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  abolished  the  local  juris- 
dictions, and  assimilated  the  jurisprudence 
of  Wales  to  that  of  England.  But  thence- 
forth proceedings  were  conducted  in  a 
foreign  tongue — for  such  is  English  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  North  Wales. 
No  doubt,  when  the  change  was  made,  it 
was  contemplated  that  the  Welsh  tongue 
would  soon  give  place  to  English.  But 
three  centuries  have  not  shaken  the  love 
of  the  Welsh  for  their  own  native  lan- 
guage, and  the  prophecy  of  Talicsin  is  not 
yet  falsified  : 

Their  God  they  shall  praise, 
Their  tongue  they  shskll  keep, 
Their  land  thej'  shall  lose 
Except  wild  Wales. 

UNCLE    BOB'S    NIECK 

Bt  LESLIE  KEITH. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

She  was  not  there,  as  we  know^  very 
well  Fred  Temple  had  no  expectation  of 
finding  her,  as  he  went  upstairs,  though 
he  hoped  to  hear  tidings  of  her. 

If  he  had  not  been  so  preoccupied  with 
his  own  affairs,  at  that  time  approaching 
an  ugly  crisis,  he  might  have  spared  a 
little  more  wonder  over  John — over  sober, 
slow,  old-fashioned  Cousin  John's  be- 
haviour. Fred's  affairs  periodically  ap- 
proached a  crisis,  whidi  it  was  always 
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someone  else's  privilege  to  meet  and  avert. 
Usually,  it  was  the  Doctor  down  in  the 
coontry,  who  did  not  do  it  at  all  grace- 
fully or  graciously.  He  grumbled  and 
rebelled,  and  made  things  "beastly  un- 
pleasant,"  according  to  the  delinquent; 
though  he  was  secretly  proud  of  Fred's 
bold  front,  of  his  fine  acquaintances,  and 
of  the  young-man-about-town  airs  with 
which  he  burst  upon  the  quiet  country 
folki  on  his  rare  visits  home. 

Fred  knew  how  to  trade  upon  this  weak 
side ;  but  it  had  to  be  done  diplomatically, 
cautiously.  It  was  an  afifair  of  time,  and 
meanwhile,  ten  pounds — though  it  was  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  his  needs — 
would  stave  off  the  evil  moment  of  con- 
fession for  a  day  or  so. 

It  was  thus  with  restored  gaiety,  and 
with  leisure  to  spare  for  an  amused  won- 
der at  his  cousin  and  benefactori  that  he 
went  upstairs.  BidiculouSi  absurd  old  boy 
that  he  was — mooning,  and  supposing,  and 
wondering,  and  entertaining  the  most  wild 
ideas  of  that  society  in  which  Fred  felt 
himself  so  much  at  home. 

Mrs.  Popham  looked  little  like  the  bene- 
volent fosterer  of  poor  relations  as  she 
came  to  meet  him,  dressed  in  the  very  last 
of  latest  fashions,  a  small,  eager,  important 
little  figure ;  and  yet  it  was  a  country  girl 
— odd,  that  John,  in  his  blundering  way, 
should  have  hit  so  nearly  on  the  truth — a 
countnr  girl  and  a  stranger  on  whose  be- 
half she  was  thus  pressing  forward,  thin 
hands  outstretched,  eyes  shining  in  anxious 
question. 

"Well,  what  news)  Have  you  found 
themt  Have  you  seen  themf  Did  you 
explain  to  Miss  Burton  how  much  I  re- 
gretted not  seeing  her  9  Is  she  as  pretty 
as  you  expected  1  Oh,  don't  tell  me,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  swiftly  read  his  face, 
"  that  you  didn't  think  her  pretty  1 " 

**  I'm  prepared  to  believe  her  everything 
—  everything,"  cried  Temple,  when  he 
could  get  in  a  word;  "but,  my  dear 
Mra  Popham,  I  haven't  seen  her." 

*'She  refused  to  see  you ! " 

"She  never  had  the  chance,"  laughed 
Fred.  "It's  more  flattering  to  my  self- 
love  to  believe  that  she  will  not  refuse." 

"What  do  you  meani"  said  Mrs. 
Popham,  gazing  at  him  with  anxious  re- 
proach. "I  am  not  quick — ^Mr.  Popham 
always  said  I  was  not  quick:  but  I  can 
understand,  if  you  would  only  explain 
clearly.  'Clearness  is  everything,'  my 
husband  used  to  say ;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know,  at  this  m6ment^  whether  you  have 


found  the  Bartons,  or  the  Bartons  hara 
found  you,  or  whether  you  have  neither 
of  you  found  the  other.  It's  as  bad  aa  a 
conundrum,"  said  the  poor  lady,  sinkiDg 
into  a  chair  under  the  weight  of  her  per- 
plexity. 

"  And  yet  you  have  answered  it^"  said 
Fred,  checking  his  smiles.  "We  have 
neither  of  us  found  the  other,  though  I 
didn't  know  that  Mr.  Burton  and  his  nieoe 
were  specially  looking  for  me." 

This  seemed  to  be  quite  a  new  light  to 
Mrs.  Popham. 

"  Why,  they  never  even  heard  of  you ! " 
she  exclaimed. 

"Probably  not — ^unfortunately  for  me; 
but  that  makes  it  a  little  more  difficult  for 
us  to  meet,  you  see." 

"  But  you  promised  to  find  them  1 " 

"  So  I  wiU,"  he  reassured  her ;  "  but  the 
quickest  and  easiest  method,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  to  await  the  address  for  which 
you  wrote.  I  could  find  them  easily  enough 
if  I  knew  where  to  look." 

"  Well,*  said  Mrs.  Popham,  without  the 
faintest  ironical  intention,  "I  suppose  I 
could  do  that»  toa  And  I  have  written 
— ^you  know  I  wrote  at  once— and  the 
answer  has  come,  it  came  by  this  morn- 
ing's post — ^by  the  first  post,  you  know — 
and  Groves  brought  it  up  before  I  was  out 
of  bed," 

"  And  what  does  it  say  9 " 

"Well,  it  says  something  —  not  very 
much,  perhaps ;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  that 
it  says  anything.  Here  it  is ;  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket  when  I  changed  my  dreas  at 
lunch-time,  so  that  I  mightn't  lose  it  Mi. 
Popham  used  to  say  I  lost  everything,  but 
I  think  that  wasn't  quite  fair;  I  havan't 
lost  this,  anyhow;  here  it  is.  Well,  I 
declare  1"  her  face  fell  from  its  innocent 
triumph,  "if  it  isn't  a  bill  —  a  bill  for 
boots,  and  all  this  time  I  thought  it  was 
the  letter ! " 

"  I  don't  wonder  Popham  died,"  groaned 
Temple  to  himself ;  but  he  bore  this  wander- 
ing inconclusiveness  with  outward  fortitude, 
and  at  last,  after  various  delays,  after  a 
running  to  and  fro  of  maids  and  footmen, 
and  a  search  in  every  possible  and  im- 
possible comer,  the  letter  was  discovered, 
commented  on,  and  explained. 

" '  The  Manse,  Liliesmuir,  November  18.' 
The  Manse:  that's  his  home,  you  know. 
Mr.  Spencer  is  the  minister— such  a  queer 
old  man,  and  a  queer  house  too/' 

"He  writes  an  ill-condifaoned  hand," 
Fred  struck  in.  "May  I  glance  at  the 
note!" 
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''Yes,  do,"  she  assented  readfly,  ''and 
read  it  aloud,  will  joal  It  took  me  an 
hour  to  make  it  oat,  and  there  may  be 
something  I  have  missed." 

''Madam,"  it  ran,  "In  reply  to  yoor 
letter,  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  address  of  my 
niece,  Matilda,  as  she  has— with  what  I 
mnst  unwillingly  characterise  reprehensible 
carelessness — omitted  not  only  to  date  the 
letter  received  by  me  from  her  yesterday, 
but  also  to  mention  her  present  place  of 
abode,  thus  debarring  me  from  replying  to 
her  communication.  If  in  any  future 
epistle  she  should  amend  this  error,  I  will 
forward  the  correct  particulars  to  you  with- 
out delay.  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
dear  Madam,  your  obedient  servant^ 

"  JosiAH  Spencer." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it  1 "  she  asked 
eagerly,  when  he  had  finished  it. 

"  I  make  of  it  that  Cousin  Spencer  is  a 
pedagogue  and  a  prig,  and  your  Miss  Tilly 
a  sadly  careless  little  lady.  The  date  we 
conceded  to  your  sex  long  ago — we  do  not 
expect  dates  of  you — but  to  omit  both  date 
and  address ! " 

"Perhaps  she  did  it  on  purpose,"  said 
Mrs.  Popham  with  surprising  acuteness. 

"To  escape  a  homily  from  Cousin 
Spencer t"  he  laughed.  "Well,  she  has 
escaped  us,  anyhow."  He  began  quite  to 
identify  himself  with  the  quest,  and  to  feel 
a  personal  injury  in  the  disappearance  of 
this  strange  pair.  He  was  piqued,  and 
curious,  and  me  enterprise  was  the  more 
alluring  because  of  the  difficulties  that 
hedged  it  It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing 
to  appeal  to  his  imagination,  and  then  it 
held  so  many  romantic  possibilities.  Was 
it  not  into  his  hand  that  the  heather  spray 
— emblemof  Fortune's  favours — ^had  fallen  1 

As  for  Mrs.  Popham,  with  every  hour  of 
delay,  Tilly's  channs  were  enhanced  in  her 
memory.  She  was  by  this  time  a  miracle 
of  beauty,  of  sprightliness,  of  amiability ; 
she  had  but  to  be  discovered  and  produced, 
for  all  London  to  fall  at  her  feet  Had 
she  lived  her  life  next  door — tripping  out 
and  in  daOy,  coming  to  Mrs.  Popham's  at 
homes,  her  teas,  her  musicals,  her  charity 
sewing  parties — that  short-sighted  lady 
would  probably  have  been  blmd  to  her 
beauty,  unresponsive  to  her  attractions  ; 
bat  a  TOly  who  had  to  be  sought  after, 
unearthed,  wooed,  and  coaxed  I  Ah,  that 
was  a  very  different  matter  I  If  she  had  of 
set  purpose  willed  to  make  herself  of  value, 
she  could  have  chosen  no  better  way  to 
ensure  her  end. 


"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Popham,  when 
nothing  further  could  be  extracted  from 
the  letter,  and  comment  on  it  was 
exhausted,  "  and  now,  what  will  you  do  1 " 

"I  will  light  my  lantern  and  go  in 
search  of  a  man  and  a  maid.  They  shiJl  be 
found  somehow,  somewhere.  How  does  one 
b^in,  I  wonder)  It's  hardly  a  case  for 
a  private  detective,  and  she  does  not  know 
that  we  are  pining  for  her." 

"She  knows  nothing  about  you,  of 
course,"  retorted  his  hostess,  innocent  of 
wounding  intention;  "but  she  knows — 
she  must  know — that  I  am  longing  to  see 
her.  I  sent  a  message  to  her.  i  asked 
her  to  return — to  leave  her  address.  But 
for  you — "  she  looked  at  him  with  vague 
reproach — "  she  would  have  been  here  now 
taking  tea  with  us — with  me,  at  any  rate.  I 
don't  know  about  yoa  I  should  have  wanted 
to  keep  her  all  to  myself  at  first,  I  dare  say." 

"  How  cruel  of  you  I "  said  Fred.  "  If 
I  find  her  you  will  have  to  include  me  in 
the  tea-drinkings.  I  shall  be  her  rescuer, 
her  preserver,  and  deliverer."  He  laughed, 
but  he  half  believed  it  "She  wm  be 
grateful  to  me ;  perhaps  she  will  pour  out 
my  tea  herself ^" 

"  You  will  have  to  find  her  first,"  said 
the  lady  sagely.  "  I  wish  you  could  dis- 
cover her  before  Friday." 

"  Why  that  particular  day  % " 

"Because  of  my  party.  Don't  you  re- 
member— ^a  dinner  9  A  dinner  would  be 
the  best  to  begin  with  The  Mildmays  are 
coming,  and  the  Cravens,  and  the  Luttrells 
— a  charming  little  cirde  for  her  to  start 
with.  They  will  set  the  talk  going  I "  she 
nodded  at  lum.  "  You  will  see;  everybody 
will  be  curious  about  her.  I  ahall  be  besieged 
for  introductions.  Now  I  think  of  it,  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  find  her  by  Tuesday, 
or  Wednesday  at  the  very  latest  Tuesday 
would  be  best  I  dare  say  Madame  Julia 
might  manage  a  dress  by  Tuesday ;  but  not 
a  day,  not  an  hour  later." 

"  And  what,"  said  Fred  rather  cruelly, 
"  what  part  is  the  uncle  to  play  t  Will  the 
Mildmays  and  Cravens  talk  about  him 
with  enthusiasm)  Will  vou  be  besieged 
for  introductions  to  him  1 " 

Mrs.  Popham  looked  shaken  a  moment; 
but  with  the  next  breath  she  rallied. 

"  He  must  come  too,"  she  said  heroically. 
"  He  shall  take  Lady  Craven  in.  She  likes 
eccentric  people.  You  should  have  seen 
how  much  she  was  charmed  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. She  actually  came  to  thank  me 
for  the  introduction  next  day.  Mr.  Burton 
win  be  just  the  things  it  will  put  her  into  a 
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good  homoar,  and  yoa  know  how  important 
that  18  if  yoa  want  a  dinner  to  go  off  well 
Yes,  Mr.  Barton  most  certainly  come." 

"  I  see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
Lady  Craven's  happiness  that  he  shonld  be 
prodaced,"  said  Fred,  getting  ap  with  a 
laugh  which  covered  a  yawn,  "  so  I  had 
better  go  forthwith  and  find  him.  And 
when  I  come  back  triumphant 


i( 


Yes,  yes ;  when  you  come  back  with 
Tilly  and  her  uncle  you  mean " 

*<  I  shall  etpect  a  handsome  reward." 

'*  What  shall  it  be  1 "  asked  his  hostess, 
ruffling  her  brows  in  pleased  perplexity. 
**  An  introduction  to  the  Professor,  perhaps, 
or,"  she  continued  eagerly,  '*you  would 
like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Psychical 
Society  f  I  know  you  would.  I  think 
I  could  manage  it" 

"  The  Professor  1  The  Psychical  Society! 
' £i  Bewahre  !' "  cried  Fred,  helping  out  lus 
scorn  with  a  borrowed  protest.  "  No^  no; 
it  shall  be  something  more  substantial, 
if  you  please;  something  more  tangible, 
more  delightful  to  the  eye  and  ear  than 
your  ghost  with  his  language  of  the 
knuckles." 

*' What  then  1" 

'<  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  in  good  time.  The 
reward  must  be  earned  first,  and  then  you 
shall  yourself  bestow  it." 

He  carried  fervour  enough  away  with 
him  to  make  immediate  action  a  pleasant 
necessity.  It  seemed  not  impossible  that 
on  finding  the  door  of  Mrs.  Popham's 
mansion  shut  upon  him,  Mr.  Burton  might 
have  carried  his  niece  to  an  hotel  Ac- 
cordingly to  the  nearest  hotel  Fred  went, 
comfortably  conveyed  in  a  hansom. 

He  began  his  expedition  with  the  hope- 
fulness and  confidence  of  an  explorer ;  suc- 
cess beckoning  him  alluringly,  whispering 
always,  ''In  the  next  place  you  shall 
find  them."  Each  new  porter's  face  had 
promise  writ  upon  it;  but  within  the  pages 
of  the  visitors'  book  disappointment  was 
lurking.  Once,  indeed,  certainty  seemed 
within  his  grasp. 

« Burton  1  yes,"  the  porter  assented. 
**  There  was  certainly  a  lady  of  that  name 
in  the  house.  A  Miss  Burton  —  a  Miss 
Burton  from  the  North." 

Temple  could  have  shaken  the  man  in 
his  impatience. 

''  Arrived  with  a  maid  two  days  before." 

"  And  an  elderly  gentleman  ?  "  added 
the  eager  Fred.  "A  Mr.  Burton,  also 
from  the  North  % " 


"  No,  there  was  no  Mr.  Barton,"  of  that 
the  porter  was  certain. 

"  Come,"  said  Fred,  adroitly  slipping  a 
coin  into  the  other's  palm,  **yoa  must 
remember.  Short,  grey-haired,  stoat;  ancle 
to  the  young  lady." 

"Young  ladyl"  the  porter  gasped. 
Never  was  so  stupid,  so  unintelligent  ^  por-. 
ter.  Suddenly  the  perplexity  of  his  ooon- 
tenance  was  lighted  by  a  gleam  of  rdieL 

He  touched  Fred's  arm ;  he  whispered 
in  his  ear :  <<  There^  sir,  that  is  the  lady, 
that  is  Miss  Burton  coming  downstairs^ 
You  can  see  for  yourself  if  it  is  the  Mus 
Burton  you  want." 

Temple  started  forward  eagerly,  bat  the 
next  instant  his  face,  too,  anderwent  a 
transformation :  his  face  feU,  his  eje  lost 
its  brightness. 

That  Miss  Barton,  his  Miss  Burton,  tiiat 
lady  of  over-ripe  years,  of  step  nncertain 
with  age,  supported  by  her  maid ;  of  eye 
gloomy  with  disappointment;  who  blinked 
at  him  from  under  drawn  brows  as  aha 
tottered  by — that  sweet,  charming  Mias 
Tilly  I 

Fred  turned  and  fled  precipitately. 

"Where  next,  sir  I"  asked  the  driver 
cheerfully,  as  the  young  man  came  roshing 
down  the  steps.  The  cabby  was  very  willing 
for  bis  part  to  contbue  the  chase,  but  not 
so  Fred.  Fred  had  had  enough  of  it — too 
much  of  it.  This  last  stroke  of  evil  fortune 
had  damped  his  ardour. 

This  pursuit  of  man  and  maid  b^an  to 
look  very  ironical  How  many  hotels — 
large  and  small,  public,  private,  teetotal, 
and  otherwise — are  there  in  London!" 
How  many  boarding  houses,  lodging-hooses, 
apartments  ready  to  welcome  the  stranger 
and  take  him  in  9  It  seemed  to  Fred  that 
if  he  visited  even  a  selection  of  these  he 
would  be  set  up  in  a  profession  for  Ufa 
He  might  as  well  abandon  the  Patent 
Office  and  illustrate  perpetual  motion  in 
his  own  person. 

He  saw  himself  humorously  porsuii^ 
Tilly  through  an  endless  procesdon  <S 
years;  wandering  from  door  to  door  till 
his  legs  grew  weak,  and  his  back  benti  and 
his  sight  dim ;  she,  too,  growing  older  with 
revolving  years,  till,  perhaps,  when  they 
met  at  last,  she  would  be  like  the  Mih 
Burton  he  had  but  seen 

'<The  gods  forbid  1"  cried  Fred,  and 
woke  up  from  his  reverie  to  discover  that 
he  was  hungry,  and  that,  successful  or  un- 
successful, a  man  must  dina 
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"  Yes,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  gravely.  "  I 
saw  that,  too.  I  wonder  he  does  not 
write." 

"You  would  not  wonder,  if  you  knew 
him  as  well  as  we  do,"  said  Sir  Eoy,  with 
a  glance  at  his  daughter. 

She  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 
**If  you  won't  be  persuaded,  Mr.  Lyle,"  she 
said,  ''  I  mu&t  bid  you  good-bye.  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  the  Abbey  as  soon  as  you 
feel  stronger." 

She  said  it  with  a  coldness  she  was 
far  from  feeling,  for  she  felt  hurt  at  his 
refusal.  The  memory  of  it  haunted  her 
all  that  afternoon,  while  she  sat  under 
the  trees  on  the  lawn  with  a  book  which  she 
never  read,  and  felt  that  her  expectation 
of  his  presence  had  been  almost  a  certainty, 
and  had  enlivened  the  long  service  and 
the  weary  sermon. 

She  did  not  go  to  church  again,  and  for 
the  next  few  aays  kept  away  from  the 
village  entirely.  She  told  herself  she 
could  afford  to  wait,  he  would  be  sure  to 
come  to  her  as  all  the  others  had  done ;  but 
the  week  went  by  and  Sunday  came  again, 
and  she  had  not  once  seen  him. 

When  she  rose  that  morning,  she  thought 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  to  the 
service,  but,  despite  resolution,  the  carriage 
was  ordered  to  come  round  for  her.  Her 
father  did  not  accompany  her,  but  as  he 
stood  at  the  hall  door  to  see  her  off,  he 
called  out  *'  bring  Mr.  Lyle  back,  if  you  can. 
I  want  to  have  a  talk  to  him." 

This  time,  Adrian  Lyle  did  not  refuse 
the  invitation,  which,  however,  she  extended 
to  the  Sector  also,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  herself,  and  which  he  accepted  with  the 
alacrity  of  one  who  likes  good  cheer,  and 
knows  he  will  get  it. 

The  drive  was  a  somewhat  silent  one. 
Adrian  Lyle  looked  certainly  better,  though 
he  was  still  far  from  strone,  and  infinitely 
sraver  and  more  absorbed  than  he  had 
Been  before  that  sudden  and  unexplained 
absence.  Yet,  despite  his  sOence  and 
gravitv,  Alexis  felt  strangely  content  It 
was  pleasant  to  look  up  and  see  that  calm 
grave  face  opposite ;  pleasant  to  hear  his 
voice  addressing  her,  to  know  that  for  the 
next  two  or  tl^e  hours  she  could  claim 
his  attention  exclusively.  She  let  the 
Sector  have  his  say  during  the  drive, 
though  he  bored  her  dreadfully — there  was 
all  the  afternoon  to  look  forward  to,  and 
she  smiled  as  she  thought  it  would  be 
very  possible  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

The  day  was  chill  and  gloomy,  the  sky 
grey.     Already    the    leaves    were  falling 


rapidly,  and  the  trees  in  the  avenue  had 
lost  much  of  their  summer  glory;  bat 
within  the  Abbey  itself  all  was  warmib, 
luxury,  beauty. 

A  wood  fire  blazed  in  the  great  hall  and 
shed  its  light  over  the  carved  oak  furniture, 
the  skins  and  rugs,  the  pictures  and  statues, 
the  palms  and  flowers,  the  hundred-and- 
one  articles  of  beauty  and  art,  with  which 
it  was  embellished. 

And  when  luncheon  was  over  and  Sir 
Soy  had  dragged  the  Sector  off  to  the 
library,  and  Adrian  Lyle  found  himself 
established  in  the  most  luxurious  of  chairs 
before  the  blazbg  fire,  with  the  graceful 
and  charming  figure  of  Alexis  Kenyon  in 
close  proximity,  he  would  have  been  very 
ungrateful  if  he  had  not  acknowledged 
that  the  hour  and  the  scene  were  pleasant. 

She  was  determined  that  they  should  be 
so ;  and  for  that  end  and  purpose  made  her^ 
self  as  gentle  and  womanly  as  hitherto  she 
had  been  cold  and  repellent.  AU  the  infinite 
charm  of  mind  and  manner  which  she 
possessed  she  used  now,  as  means  to  an 
end  which  she  had  vowed  to  accomplish. 
She  told  herself  that  merely  intellectual 
curiosity  moved  her  in  her  endeavour  to 
read  Adrian  Lyle's  nature,  as  she  had  read 
scores  of  others ;  but  if  that  were  so,  the 
curiosity  was  subservient  to  an  interest 
which  defied  analysis ;  which  invested  hii 
looks,  tones,  gestures,  with  a  meaning  no 
other  man's  had  ever  possessed. 

They  had  discussed  many  things  and  die- 
agreed  on  many  points  before  Adrian  Lyle 
found  himself  calm  enough  to  put  to  her 
a  question  which  had  troubled  him  i<a 
long.  And  even  then — despite  {Hepara- 
tion  and  control — there  was  a  diange  in 
his  voice  which  her  quick  ear  at  once 
noticed. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  '*  what  has 
become  of  that  Italian  servant  of  your 
cousin's  who  was  with  him  when  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance  9  He  has  not  ac- 
companied him  to  the  war,  I  suppose  f  " 

"No,  of  course  not,"  she  answered. 
"  But  I  have  no  idea  where  he  is.'  Perhaps 
my  father  knows.  He  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  man.  I  cannot  say  I  agreed 
with  it  I  always  disliked  him.  I  had  a 
feeling  he  was  not  honest  Oh,  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  he  would  rob  or  cheat 
you;  but  he  was  not  straightforward  in  his 
dealings." 

"  I  thought  so  also,"  said  Adrian  Lyle. 

He  was  looking  gravely  and  thought! nlly 
into  the  fire,  and  her  keen  eyes  noted 
every  change  in  his  face,  and  wondered 
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why  the  mention  of  this  name  should  be 
one  of  interest  or  disturbance. 

"I  have  often  wished  to  know/'  she  said 
presently,  **  where  and  how  yon  met  Neale. 
His  descriptions  are  always  vague.  I 
could  i^ever  learn  anything  from  him." 

**  There  is  not  much  to  learn,"  said 
Adrian  Lyle.  "It  was  at  Venice.  We 
did  the  usual  sights  there;  wondered  at 
Uie  numbers  of  churches,  still  more  at  the 
numbers  of  pictured  saints;  were  rowed 
about  in  gondolas;  explored  the  Doge's 
Palace;  were  pestered  by  guides  and 
beggars ;  admired  St.  Mark's  and  did  not 
feed  the  pigeons ;  walked  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Campanile ;  then  went  on  to  Rome, 
and  there  parted.  You  see  there  was  no- 
thing in  tiie  least  interesting  or  romantic 
about  our  acquaintance." 

"Was  his  sight  quite  strong — theni" 
she  asked  curiously. 

"  He  used  to  wear  glasses  sometimes," 
sud  Adrian  Lyle.  Then  he  looked  straight 
at  her.  "Why  do  you  wish  to  know 
about  our  meeting  1 "  he  asked  in  turn. 

She  looked  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
direct  question. 

"  I  did  not  suspect  a  mystery,"  she  said 
with  a  little  laugh,  "  nor  a  romance,  know- 
ing Neale  as  I  do."  Bat  even  as  she  said 
it  she  noticed  that  a  sudden  flush  leaped 
into  Adrian  Lyle's  pale  face,  and  in  her 
heart  she  whispered:  "There  was  some- 
thing— I  am  sure  of  it" 

"  Your  cousin,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  coldly, 
"  is  not  romantic ;  at  least,  so  I  should 
say." 

"Most  men  are  not  romantic,  though 
all,  they  say,  have  their  romance,"  she 
answered,  looking  keenly  and  critically 
now  at  the  flushed  and  troubled  face, 
whose  calm  a  chance  word  had  disturbed. 

He  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said ;  "  you  ought  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  on  that  subject  than  I 
do.  Miss  Kenyoa" 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  "clergymen  hear 
strange  stories  and  are  the  recipients  of 
strange  confidences  sometimes." 

"The  stories  of  breaking  hearts  and 
sorrowful  lives,"  he  said  gravely;  '^not 
things  to  interest  you." 

"  How  can  you  tell  1 "  she  asked  sud- 
denly, and  her  eyes  flashed  with  defiant 
light  "Why  should  you  think  me  so 
cold,  and  hard,  and  indifferent  %  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  somewhat  startled, 
"I  never  said  I  thought  you — that;  but 
you  appeared  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
character." 


"  I  think,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  grew 
strangely  soft,  "  I  am  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions, and  no  one  has  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  anything  out  of  them.  It  is  my 
own  fault,  I  know.  I  have  always  been 
proud  that  I  could  stand  alone ;  that  I  was 
perfectly  independent  of  sympathy,  or  love, 
or  even  friendship." 

"  You  are  putting  that  independence," 
he  said,  "  in  the  past  I  imagined  you  were 
still  capable  of  it,  and  still  proud  of  the 
fact" 

"  You  are  fond  of  plain  speaking,"  she 
said.  "  Supposing  I  told  you  I  had  begun 
to  feel  that  necessity  for  sympathy  and 
affection  which  underlies  all  feminine 
natures,  would  you  believe  me  1 " 

"  I  should  not  be  so  rude  as  to  doubt 
your  word,  Miss  Kenyon,  though  I  might 
the  depth  or  extent  of  a  new  fancy." 

"  Of  course  you  would  only  credit  mo 
with  a  •  fancy,' "  she  said  bitterly.  "  That 
is  your  large-hearted  Christian  charity, 
Mr.  Lyle,  which  professes  to  believe  the 
best,  and  thinks  the  worst" 

"  No — ^you  wrong  me,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  I  have  not  much  faith  in  words  which 
give  but  new  names  to  new  caprices.  The 
soul's  zeal  manifests  itself  in  the  life's 
work.  A  few  empty  phrases  cannot  alter 
the  selfish  indifference  of  years." 

"If  you  were  any  other  man,"  she  cried 
with  sudden,  hot  anger,  "  I  would  ask  you 
how  you  dared  to  speak  to  me  like  that  f 
But,'  and  she  laughed  slightingly,  " your 
profession  has  its  privileges,  and  fault- 
finding is  one.  On  the  whole  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  an  agreeable  variety  to 
unmixed  adulation.  I  may  at  least  con- 
clude it  is  sincere,  and  now — to  return 
to  our  first  subject — ^have  you  any  special 
reason  for  wishing  to  know  where  Bari  is  1 
If  so,  I  can  procure  his  address  from  my 
father." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I  should  be 
glad  of  it    I  have  a  special  reason." 

She  wondered  what  it  could  be,  but  she 
did  not  like  to  ask,  and  he  did  not  pursue 
the  subject  He  looked  pale  and  fatigued 
as  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  she 
watched  him  furtively  from  behind  the 
hand-screen  of  feathers  which  she  held 
between  herself  and  the  fire. 

Eor  some  time  they  were  silent.  Then 
the  servants  brought  in  lamps  and  tea, 
and  the  dusky  old  hall  looked  its  best  in 
that  mingling  of  rose-light  and  shadow. 

Adrian  Ljle  looked  round  with  a  little 
sigh. 

"This  Eort  of  thing,"  he  saiJ,  as  he 
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took  a  cup  of  tea  from  her  hand,  ''spoils 
one  for  work  a-day  life,  Miss  Ktnyon.  I 
am  not  used  to  luxury,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  good  for  me." 

"It  would  be  very  good  for  you  at 
present/'  she  said  gravely.  ''You  look 
wretchedly  ill  still,  and  as  if  you  needed 
Cite.  Have  you  no  mother  or  sisters  to 
come  and  look  after  you ) " 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  am  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  My  parents  died  before  I  was  six. 
I  was  brought  up  by  a  bachelor  uncle,  who 
educated  me  and  sent  me  to  college.  Bat 
he  died,  too,  very  soon  after  I  had  taken 
Orders.  My  sbory  is  very  commonplace, 
you  see,  and  my  life  seems  destined  to  be 
a  lonely  one.'' 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
thoughtfully,  "  why  you  became  a  clergy- 
man)" 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  not  suited  to  the 
vocation  9 "  he  asked,  smiling.  "  I  think 
no  other  would  have  suited  me  so  well, 
though  in  the  first  instance  I  only  agreed 
to  it  in  deference  to  my  uncle's  wishes." 

"And  afterwards r* 

"  Oh,  because  of  my  own.  I  was  glad 
when  duty  and  inclination  ceased  to  fight 
They  had  rather  a  hard  tussle  once." 

'*!  should  fancy  that  you  have  very 
strong  ideas  of  duty,"  ehe  said.  "  It  must 
be  rather  troublesome,  that  perpetual 
struggle,  that  constant  sacrifice  of  oneself 
and  one's  own  desires.  And  after  all  it 
ends  in  the  same  way — annihilation  and 
forgetfulness." 

''  We  differ  on  that  point,  you  know," 
he  said  gravely.  "  If  the  end  were  only 
annihilation,  then  probably  our  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  all  possible  good  and 
pleasure  out  of  life  at  any  cost." 

"  If  there  is  any  to  be  got,**  she  inter- 
rupted. "The  world  seems  to  me  a 
narrow  place  with  but  few  resources." 

"And  you  are  content  to  believe  in  no 
other;  no  wider  sphere  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  a  nobler  and  more  perfect  exist- 
ence for  the  unfettered  soul,  that  here 
knows  no  lasting  content  V 

"If  you  could  convince  me,"  she  said, 
"  that  individual  life  is  anything  but  a  law 
of  nature,  more  often  regrettable  than 
advantageous;  that  that  life  is  ruled  by 
aught  but  implacable  laws,  which  are  not 
to  be  altered  or  turned  aside;  then  you 
might  also  convince  me  that  something 
was  to  be  attained  by  your  belief  in  an 
after  existence,  and  by  constant  deeds 
of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice  in  this  present 
one.     I  confess,"  and  she  looked  gravely  at 


his  pained  face,  "  I  should  like  to  be  con- 
vinced, but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
the  task." 


GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

What  a  wealth  of  literature  is  suggested 
by  these  two  names  I  what  mines  of 
thought  1  what  depths  of  philosophy  t 
They  are  the  names  of  two  men  whoM 
writings  have,  probably,  had  more  infio- 
ence  upon  the  thought  of  the  living 
generation  than  those  of  any  other  two  men 
of  their  age. 

As  men,  of  course,  neither  of  them  was 
perfect  About  Ooethe  there  was  almost 
a  magnificent  littleness — a  transcendenta- 
lisation  of  frivolity — ^in  his  legional  love 
affairs.  He  was  self  indulgent  and  plea- 
sure-loving, in  spite  of  his  grandeur  of 
philosophy  and  height  of  poetry.  Carly]e, 
again,  was  a  discontented,  airabilums 
mortal,  whose  cry  was  ever,  "  Oh,  man, 
manl"  and  whose  never-ending  queries 
were  "  Why  1 "  and  "  Whither  1 "  Neither 
of  these  men  had  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
his  biographer,  at  any  rate ;  and  perhaps 
the  world  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
known  less  of  the  personality  of  two  of  its 
greatest  literary  heroes. 

But  let  their  individual  lives  rest^  for 
their  works  follow  them.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  enter  upon  either  biographical 
sketch  or  critical  examination,  bat  merely 
to  trace  for  a  little  the  relations  of  the 
two  men  as  these  are  exhibited  in  their 
correspondence,  a  volume  of  which,  foil 
of  deepest  interest^  has  lately  been  pob- 
lished.* 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Carlyle  must  be  also  familiar  with  tbe 
intensity  of  his  admiration  for  the  genius 
of  the  great  Grerman.  It  inflaenoed  his 
own  to  a  remarkable  degree,  coloured  his 
opinions,  directed  his  views,  and  controlled 
his  own  literary  actions ;  but  it  was,  pro- 
bably^ Carlyle  himself  who  first  directed 
the  attention  of  literary  England  in  a 
special  manner  to  much  of  the  work  of 
Goethe,  and  it  was  he  certainly  who  gave 
a  marked  impetus  to  the  study  of  G^man 
Literature  in  this  country. 

Long  ago,  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Foreign 
Review,"  Carljle  discovered  in  G^the 
"  what  Philosophy  can  call  a  Man  "- 


*  **  Correspondence  between  G^the  and  Cai^ 
lyle."  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Iiond<m : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
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"neither  noble  nor  plebeian,  neither 
liberal  nor  servile,  nor  infidel  nor  devoted, 
bat  the  best  excellence  of  all  these 
joined  in  pore  nnion,  a  clear  and  nni- 
versal  Man."  All  good  men,  he  goes  on 
to  saj,  may  be  <^ed  poets  in  act  or 
in  word,  and  all  good  poets  are  so  in 
both ;  but  Groethe  was  one  of  such  deep 
endowment  and  gifted  vision,  of  such 
experience  and  sympathy  in  the  ways  of 
ail  men,  that  he  is  gratified  to  stand 
forth,  not  merely  as  a  literary  monn- 
ment»  bat  as  ''  the  Teacher  and  Exemplar 
of  his  age.^' 

These  and  other  emphatic  laadations 
of  his  master  were  written  some  time 
after  Carljle  had  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  him ;  bat  the  beginning  of  the 
correspondence  was  the  resalt  of  the 
yoong  Scotchman's  profoand  and  almost 
slavish  admiration.  This  was  in  1824, 
when  Carlyle  was  only  twenty-nine  years 
old,  and  when  he  had  jatt  published  his 
translation  of  '*  Wilhelm  Meister."  Thus 
began  the  famous  correspondence  : 

"  London,  24th  June,  1824. 
"  Permit  me.  Sir,  in  soliciting  your 
acceptance  of  this  Translation,  to  return 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  profit 
which,  in  common  with  many  millions,  I 
have  derived  from  the  Original.  That  you 
will  honour  this  imperfect  copy  of  your 
work  with  a  perusal,  I  do  not  hope :  but 
the  thought  that  some  portion  of  my  ex- 
istence has  been  connected  with  that  of 
the  Man  whose  intellect  and  mind  I  most 
admire,  is  pleasing  to  my  imagination ;  nor 
vrill  I  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of 
communing  with  yoa  even  in  this  slight 
and  transitory  manner.  Four  years  ago, 
when  I  read  your  'Faust'  among  the 
mountains  of  my  native  Scotland,  I  could 
not  but  fancy  I  might  one  day  see  you,  and 
pour  out  before  yon,  as  before  a  Father, 
the  woes  and  wanderings  of  a  heart  whoce 
mysteries  you  seemed  so  thoroughly  to 
comprehend,  and  could  so  beautifully  re- 
present The  hope  of  meeting  you  is  (till 
among  my  dreama  Many  saints  have 
been  expunged  from  my  literary  calendar 
since  I  first  knew  yoa;  but  your  name 
still  stands  there  in  characters  more  bright 
than  ever.  That  your  life  may  be  long, 
long  spared,  for  the  solace  and  instruction 
of  this  and  future  generations,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of,  Sir,  your  most  devoted 
servant,  "Thomas  Carlyle." 

This  is  what  one  may  call  a  pretty  letter, 
and  one  so  unlike  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  "  Thomas  of  Chelsea," 


that  it  IS  almost  a  literary  curiosity.  To 
see  Carlyle  go  ng  down  on  his  knees  to  any 
man  is  a  marvel ;  but  we  see  it  again  and 
again  throughout  these  letters,  the  prevail- 
ing note  of  which  is  almost  abject  prostra- 
tion before  his  idol.  But  we  must  now 
give  the  receipt  of  what  was  the  proudest 
and  greatest  delight  of  the  straggling 
Scotchman's  life  at  that  time — the  first 
letter  from  the  great  Goethe.  It  is  dated 
Weimar,  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1824, 
and,  of  course,  was  in  German  : 

'*  If  I  did  not,  my  dear  Sir,  promptly 
inform  you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  your 
welcome  present,  the  reason  was  that  I 
had  not  the  intention  of  writing  a  mere 
acknowledgement,  but  of  adding  thereto 
some  deliberate  words  concerning  your 
work  which  does  me  such  honour.  My 
advanced  years,  continually  burdened  with 
many  indispensable  duties,  have,  however, 
prevented  me  from  leisurely  comparing 
your  translation  with  the  original ;  which 
might,  perhaps,  prove  a  harder  task  for  me 
than  for  some  third  person  thoroughly  at 
home  in  German  and  English  Literature. 
But  now,  since  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
sending  the  present  letter  safely  to  London, 
by  favour  of  the  Lords  Bentinck,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  bringing  about  an  ac- 
quaintance agreeable  to  both  parties,  I  do 
not  delay  to  express  my  sincere  tlianks  for 
your  hearty  sympathy  in  my  literary  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  incidents  of  my  life,  and 
to  beg  earnestly  for  a  continuance  of  it  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  I  shall  hereafter  come  to 
know  much  of  you.  Meanwhile  I  send,  to- 
gether with  this,  a  set  of  poems,  which  you 
can  hardly  have  seen,  but  which  I  venture 
to  hope  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  you. 

''  With  the  sincerest  good  wishes, 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"J.  W.  V.  Goethe." 

It  seems  odd,  nowadays,  to  think  of  any- 
one having  to  wait  the  opportunity  of  a 
chance  traveller  for  the  transmission  of  a 
letter  from  Germany  to  Eneland ;  but  then 
we  are  dealing  with  sixty-three  years  ago, 
before  a  ''Postal  Union"  was  even  dreamed 
of.  The  receipt  of  this  *' Message  from 
Fairyland,"  was  at  once  rapturously  com- 
municated by  Carlyle  to  Miss  Welsh,  his 
future  wife,  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight 
over  the  "  kind  nothings,  in  a  simple,  patri- 
archal style,  extremely  to  my  taste."  But 
it  was  not  until  more  than  two  years  had 
elapsed  that  he  again  ventured  to  address 
tbe  mighty  one,  thanking  him  for  the  letter 
and  present  In  April,  1827,  he  writes  : 
"To  me  they  are  memorials  of  one 
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whom  I  never  saw,  yet  whose  voice  came  to 
me  from  afar,  with  counsel  and  help  in  my 
utmost  need.  For,  if  I  have  been  delivered 
from  darkness  into  any  measure  of  light; 
if  I  know  au^ht  of  myself,  and  my  duties, 
and  destination ;  it  is  to  the  study  of  your 
writings  more  than  to  any  other  circum- 
stance, that  I  owe  this:  it  is  you  more 
than  any  other  man  that  I  should  always 
thank  and  reverence  with  the  feeling  of  a 
Disciple  to  his  Master,  nay,  of  a  son  to  his 
spiritual  Father.  This  is  no  idle  compli- 
ment, but  a  heartfelt  truth;  and  humble  as 
it  is,  I  feel  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
truths  must  be  more  pleasing  to  you  than 
all  other  glory." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  '*  Life 
of  Schiller,"  and  '^  Qerman Romance,"  copies 
of  which  he  sends  to  OoeUie,  and  of  the 
success  of  some  of  Goethe's  later  publica- 
tions, which  leads  up  to  this  : 

"All  this  warrants  me  to  believe 
that  your  name  and  doctrines  will,  ere  long, 
be  English  as  well  as  G^erman ;  and  certainly 
there  are  few  things  which  I  think  I  have 
more  satisfaction  in  contemplating  than  the 
fact  that  to  this  result  my  own  efforts 
have  contributed ;  that  I  have  assisted  in 
conquering  for  you  a  new  province  of 
mental  empire ;  and  for  my  countrymen  a 
new  treasure  of  wisdom  which  I  myself 
have  found  so  precious.  One  day  it  may 
be,  if  there  is  any  gift  in  me,  I  shall  send 
you  some  work  of  my  own;  and,  along 
with  it,  you  will  deserve  far  deeper  thanks 
than  those  of  Hilaria  to  her  friendly 
artist." 

The  last  allusion  is  to  two  characters  in 
Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister."  After  this 
the  letter  goes  on  to  an  interesting  personal 
matter : 

**  About  six  months  ago  I  was  mar- 
ried ;  my  young  wife,  who  sympathises  with 
me  in  most  things,  agrees  idso  in  my  admi- 
ration of  you,  and  would  have  me,  in  her 
name,  beg  of  you  to  accept  this  purse,  the 
work,  as  I  can  testify,  of  dainty  fingers  and 
true  love;  that  so  something,  which  she 
had  handled  and  which  had  been  hers,  might 
be  in  your  hands  and  be  yours.  In  this  little 
point  I  have  engaged  that  yon  will  gratify 
her.  She  knows  you  in  your  own  language, 
and  her  first  criticism  was  the  following, 
( xpressed  with  some  surprise :  *  This 
Goethe  is  a  greater  genius  than  Schiller, 
though  he  does  not  make  me  cry  1 ' — a 
better  judgement  than  many  which  have 
been  pronounced  with  more  formality." 

In  due  time — that  is,  in  about  a  month 
or  so — comes  a  hasty  note  from  Goethe, 


acknowledging  the  presents,  and  sending 
«  most  sinoere  thanks  to  the  dear  huabmnd 
and  wife,"  and  intimating  that  a  packet 
was  being  despatched  to  them  in  retain. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  "  Sir  "  Thomas 
Carlyle.  It  is  followed,  two  months  later, 
by  a  more  lengthy  epistle  from  GU>etlieb 
from  which  we  extraet  the  following : 

«Let  me,  first  of  all,  my  dear  Sir, 
commend  most  highly  your  biogrmphj  of 
Schiller.  It  is  remarkable  fcMr  the  cloae 
study  it  shows  of  the  inddents  of  his  life^ 
whilst  it  also  manifests  a  sympathetic 
study  of  his  works.  The  aocurate  inaight 
into  the  character  and  distinguished  merit 
of  this  man,  which  you  have  thus  aoqoiredi 
is  reallv  admirable,  and  so  clear  and  jaat 
as  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from 
a  foreigner.  In  this  an  old  saying  ii 
verified:  'Love  helps  to  perfect  know- 
ledga'  For  precisely  because  the  Sooich- 
man  regards  the  German  with  kindliness^ 
and  honours  and  loves  him,  does  he  recog- 
nise most  surely  his  admirable  qualities ; 
and  thus  he  rises  to  a  clearness  of  view,  to 
which  even  the  great  man's  compatriots 
could  not  in  earlier  days  attain.  For  their 
contemporaries  very  easUy  fall  into  error 
concerning  eminent  men :  personal  pecu- 
liarities disturb  them;  the  changeful 
current  of  life  displaces  their  points  of 
view,  and  hinders  their  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  such  men.  Schiller,  how- 
ever, was  of  so  exceptional  a  nature,  that 
his  biographer  had  but  to  keep  before  his 
eyes  the  ideal  of  a  pre-eminent  man,  and 
by  maintaining  it  to  the  end,  throogh 
individual  fortunes  and  actionsi  see  his 
task  fulfilled.  The  notices  of  the  lives  of 
Mmaus,  Hoffman,  and  Bichter,  prefixed  to 
the  'German  Bomance'  are  also  in  their 
kind  to  be  commended.  They  are  com- 
piled with  care,  set  forth  concisely,  and 
give  sufficient  information  concerning  the 
individual  character  of  each  author,  and  of 
its  effect  upon  his  writings." 

This  criticism  must  have  been  as  honey 
in  the  mouth  to  Carlyle,  and  it  cemented 
the  limited  Mutual  Laudation  Society  which 
the  two  now  established.  But  this  same 
letter  of  Goethe's  is  remarkable  furth^  for 
what  it  goes  on  to  say  about  German 
Literature : 

"  Whoever  understands  and  studies 
German,  finds  himself  in  the  market 
where  all  nations  offer  their  wares;  he 

Elays  the  interpreter,  while  he  enridies 
imself.  And  thus  every  translator  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  middle-man  in  this 
universal  spiritual  commerce,  and  as  mak« 
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ing  it  his  boBiness  to  promote  this  ex- 
change; for  say  what  we  may  of  the 
insufficiency  of  translation,  yet  the  work 
is  and  will  always  be  one  of  the  weightiest 
and  worthiest  affairs  in  the  generid  con- 
cerns of  the  world  The  Koran  says : 
'  God  has  given  to  each  people  a  prophet 
in  its  own  tongue  1 '  Thus  each  translator 
is  a  prophet  to  his  people.  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  has  produced  the 
greatest  results,  though  criticism  gives  it 
qualified  praise,  and  picks  faults  ia  it, 
even  to  ^e  present  day.  What,  indeed, 
is  the  whole  enormous  business  of  the 
Bible  Society,  but  to  make  known  the 
Gospel  to  all  people  in  their  own 
tongue  % " 

Then  a  fatherly  word  of  advice  is  ad- 
dressed to  Carlyle  to  ponder  over  the 
meaning  of  what  has  been  said,  and  warm 
thanks  are  tendered  for  the  pains  he  has 
"expended  on  my  works.-' 

Shortly  after  this  Garlyle  writes  in  high 
delight  to  his  moUier  : 

"  News  came  directly  after  break- 
fast that  the  packet  from  Goethe  had  arrived 
in  Leithl  Without  delay  I  proceeded 
thither ;  found  a  little  box  carefully  over- 
lapped in  waxcloth,  and  directed  to  me. 
After  infinite  wranglings,  and  perplexed 
misdirected  higglings,  I  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  precious  packet  from  the 
fangs  of  the  Custom-house  sharks,  and  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  safely  deposited  in 
our  own  little  parlour.  The  daintiest 
boxie  you  ever  saw !  so  carefully  packed, 
so  neatly  and  tastefiilly  contrived  in  every- 
thing. There  was  a  copy  of  Goethe's  poems 
in  five  beautiful  little  volumes  *for  the 
valued  marriage-pair  Garlyle ; '  two  other 
little  books  for  myself ;  then  two  medals, 
one  of  Goethe  himself,  and  another  of  his 
father  and  mother ;  and,  lastly,  the  prettiest 
wrought-iron  necklace  with  a  little  figure 
of  the  poet's  face  set  in  gold,  <  for  my  dear 
spouse,  and  a  most  dashing  pocket-book 
for  me.  In  the  box  containing  the  neck- 
lace, and  in  each  pocket  of  the  pocket- 
book  were  cards,  each  with  a  verse  of  poetry 
on  it  in  the  old  master's  own  hand :  all 
these  I  will  translate  to  you  by-and-by,  as 
well  as  the  long  letter  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all,  one  of  the  kindest  and 
gravest  epistles  I  ever  read." 

The  "  infinite  wranglings  and  perplexed 
misdirected  higglings "  is  deliciouely  cha- 
racteristic of  wrathful  Thomas,  who,  how- 
ever, duly  attunes  his  mind  and  adjusts 
his  pen  for  the  following  reply : 

"  If  the  best  return  for  such  sifts  is 


the  delight  they  are  enjoyed  with,  I  may 
say  that  you  are  not  unrepaid ;  for  no  roysd 

Csent  could  have  gratified  us  more.  These 
ks,  witti  their  Inscriptions,  the  Auto- 
graphs   and  tasteful  Ornaments,   will  be 
precious  in  other  generation  than  ours.    Of 
the  Necklace  in  particular,  I  am  bound  to 
mention  that  it  is  reposited  among  the 
moat    precious  jewels,  and  set  apart  'for 
great  occasions     as  an  ernste  Zierde,  fit 
only  to  be  worn  before  Poets  Jand  intel- 
lectual men.    Accept  our  heartiest  thanks 
for  such  friendly  memorials  of  a  relation 
which,  faint  as  it  is,  we  must  always  regard 
as  the  most  estimable  of  our  life.    This 
little  drawing-room  may  now  be  said  to  be 
full  of  you.    My  translations  from  your 
Works  already  stood,  in  fair  binding,  in  the 
Bookcase,    and  portraits  of  you    lay  in 
portfolios.    During  our  late  absence  in  the 
country  some  good  genius,  to  prepare  a 
happy  surprise  for  us,  had  hung  up,  in  the 
best  framing  and  light,  a  larger  picture  of 
you,  which  we  understand  to  be  the  best 
resemblance ;  and  now  your  Medals  lie  on 
the    mantelpiece;    your  Books,  in    their 
silk -paper  covers,   have   displaced    even 
Tasso's  '  Gerusalemme ' ;  and  from  more 
secret  recesses  your  handwriting  can  be 
exhibited  to  favoured  friends     It  is  thus 
that  good  men  may  raise  for  themselves  a 
little  sanctuary  in  houses  and  hearts  that 
lie  far  away.     The  tolerance,  the  kindness 
with  which  you  treat  my  labours  in  Ger- 
man Literature  must  not  mislead  me  into 
vanity,  but  encourage  me  to  new  efiforts  in 
appropriating  what  is  Beautiful  and  True, 
wheresoever  and  howsoever  it  is  to  be 
found.    If '  love '  does  indeed  *  help  to  per- 
fect knowledge,'  I  may  hope  in  time  coming 
to  gain  better  insight  both  into  Schiller 
and  his  Friend ;  for  the  love  of  such  men 
lies  deep  in  the  heart  and  wedded  to  all 
that  is  worthy  there." 

Then,  after  a  few  remarks  about  Helena 
and  Faust,  he  goes  on  : 

"  You  are  kind  enough  to  inquire  about 
my  bygone  life.  With  what  readiness 
could  I  speak  to  you  of  it!  how  often  have 
I  longed  to  pour  out  the  whole  history 
before  you  1  As  it  is,  your  Works  have 
been  a  mirror  to  me  unasked  and  unhoped 
for ;  your  wisdom  has  counselled  me ;  and 
so  peace  and  health  of  Soul  have  visited 
me  from  afar.  For  I  was  once  an  Un- 
believer, not  in  Eeligion  onl^,  but  in  all 
the  Mercy  and  Beauty  of  which  it  is  the 
Symbol ;  storm-tossed  in  my  own  imagina- 
tions, a  man  divided  from  men;  exaspe- 
rated, wretched,  driven  almost  to  despair ; 
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80  that  Faust's  wild  curse  seemed  the  only 
fit  greetiDg  for  human  life ;  and  his  pas- 
sionate 'Fiiich    vor  alien   der  GeduldP 
was  spoken  from  my  very  inmost  heart. 
But  now»  thank  Heaven,  all  this  is  altered; 
without  change  of  external  circumstances, 
solely  by  the  new  light  which  rose  upon 
me,   I  attained  to  new  thoughts,  and  a 
composure  which  I  should  once  have  con- 
sidered as  impossibia     And  now,  under 
happier  omens,  though  the  bodily  health 
which  I  lost  in  these  struggles  has  never 
been  and  may  never  be  restored  to  me,  I 
look  forward  with  cheerfulness  to  a  life 
spent  in  Literature,  with  such  fortune  and 
such    strength  as  may  be  granted  me; 
hoping  little  and  fearing  little  from  the 
world ;  having  learned  that  what  I  once 
called  happiness  is  not  only  not  to  be 
attained  on  Earth,  but  not  even  to  be 
desired.     No  wonder  I  should  love  the 
wise  and  worthy  men  by  whose  instruc- 
tions so  blessed  a  result  has  been  brought 
about     For  these  men,  too,  there  can  be 
no  reward  like  that  consciousness  that,  in 
distant  countries  and  times,  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-men  will  yearn  towards  them 
with  gratitude  and  veneration,  and  those 
that  are  wandering  in  darkness  turn  to- 
wards them  as  to  loadstars  guiding  into  a 
secure  home.    I  shall  still  hope  to  hear 
from  you,  and  again  to  write  to  you,  and 
always  acknowledge  you  as  my  Teacher 
and  Benefactor.    May  all  good  be  lone 
continued  to  you  for  your  own  sake  and 
that  of  Mankind."  .  .  . 

Then  a  postscript  is  appended  in  Mrs. 
Carlj^le's  hand : 

^ "  My  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Poet  for 
his  graceful  gift,  which  I  prize  more  than 
a  necklace  of  diamonds,  and  kiss  with 
truest  regard, 

"  J.  W.  Carlyle." 

We  have  given  this  interesting  letter 
almost  in  full,  because  it  is  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Carlyle,  and  shows  so  much 
of  his  deep,  inner  feelings. 

Some  five  months  elapsed  before  Goethe 
responded  ;  but  in  January,  1828,  he 
wrote  announcing  the  despatch  of  another 
package  to  the  Garlyles,  containing  several 
volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  his  works, 
six  more  medals — one  of  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  with  my 
best  regards,"  and  the  others  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  **mj  well-wishers'* — and 
some  more  little  presents.  Appended  to 
the  latter  are  cards  bearing  verses  by 
Goethe,  of  which  the  following  are  rather 
lame  translations : 


On  a  Breastpin. 

When  tby  friend,  in  gui»e  of  Moor. 
Greets  thee  now  from  background  bright, 
1  envy  him  the  happy  hour 
That  brings  him  gladnees  in  thy  sight. 

To  THE  LOTAL  AND  LOVINO  PAIB,  AT  EdINBUBOH. 

(For  the  New  Year,  1828.) 

When  Phoebus'  steeds  too  quickly  take 

To  dark  and  cloud  their  fiight. 
The  lamp  of  love  will  scarcely  make 

FuU  short  the  longest  night.^ 
And  when  again  towards  the  light 

The  Hours  shall  swiftly  throng. 
So  will  a  face,  full  kind  and  bright. 

The  longest  day  prolong. 

In  the  box  there  was  a  continuation  of 
the  letter,  containing  literary  remarks 
and  some  account  of  the  state  of  societj 
in  Weimar  at  the  time.  As  to  this 
last,  Thackeray,  who  was  there,  wrote  to 
G.  H.  Lewes,  in  1855  : 

"  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  at  l€«8t  a 
score  of  young  English  lads  used  to  li^e  at 
Weimar  for  study,  or  sport,  or  society ;  all 
of  which  were  to  be  had  in  the  friendly 
little  Saxon  capital.  The  Grand  Bake  and 
Duchess  received  us  with  the  kindliest 
hospitality.  The  Gourt  was  splendid,  but 
yet  most  pleasant  and  homely.  We  were 
invited  in  our  turns  to  dinner?,  balla,  and 
assemblies  there.  Such  young  men  aa  hiul 
a  right  appeared  in  uniforms,  diplomatic 
and  military.  Some,  I  remember,  invented 
gorgeous  clothing,  the  kind  old  Hof- 
Marschall  of  those  days,  M.  de  Spit^gel 
(who  had  two  of  the  most  lovely  daaghters 
ey€s  ever  looked  on),  being  in  no  wise  diffi- 
cult as  to  the  admission  of  these  yonng 
Englanders.  On  the  winter  nights  we 
used  to  charter  sedan-chairs,  in  which  we 
were  carried  through  the  snow  to  those 
pleasant  Gourt  entertainments.  I,  for  my 
part,  had  the  good  luck  to  purchase 
Schiller's  sword,  which  formed  a  part  of 
my  Court  costume,  and  still  hangs  in  my 
study,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  days  of 
youth,  the  most  kindly  and  delightful 
We  knew  the  whole  society  of  the  little 
city,  and  but  that  the  young  ladies,  one 
and  all,  spoke  admirable  English,  we 
surely  might  have  learned  the  very  best 
German.  The  society  met  constantly.  Hie 
ladies  of  the  Court  had  their  evenings. 
The  theatre  was  open  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  week,  where  we  assembled,  a  large 
family  party.  ....  In  1831,  though  be 
had  retired  from  the  world,  Ghiethe  would, 
nevertheless,  kindly  receive  strangers.  His 
daughter-in-law's  tea-table  was  alwaya 
spread  for  us.  We  passed  hours  after 
hours  there,  and  night  after  night,  with  the 
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pleasanteat  talk  and  music.  We  read  over 
endless  novels  and  poems  in  French, 
English,  and  German.  My  deUght  in  those 
days  was  to  make  caricatures  for  children. 
I  was  touched  to  find  that  thej  were  re- 
membered, and  some  even  kept  uatil  the 
present  time ;  and  very  proud  to  be  told, 
as  a  lad^  that  the  great  Goethe  had  looked 
at  some  of  them.  He  remained  in  his 
private  apartments,  where  only  a  very  few 
privileged  persons  were  admitted ;  but  he 
liked  to  know  all  that  was  happening,  and 
interested  himself  about  all  strangers. 
.  .  .  .  Of  course  I  remember  very  weU  the 
perturbation  of  spirit  with  which,  as  a  lad 
of  nineteen,  I  received  the  long-expected 
intimation  that  the  Herr  Geheimrath 
would  see  me  on  such  a  mombg.  This 
notable  audience  took  place  in  a  little  ante- 
chamber of  his  private  apartments,  covered 
all  round  with  antique  casts  and  bas- 
relief&  He  was  habited  in  a  Ions  grey  or 
drabredingote,  with  a  white  neckdoth,  and 
a  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  He  kept 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  just  as  in 
Bauch's  statuette.  His  complexion  was 
very  bright,  clear,  and  rosy.  His  eyes  ex- 
traordinarily dark,  piercing,  and  brilliant : 
I  felt  quite  afraid  before  them,  and  recol- 
lect comparing  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  hero 
of  a  certain  romance  called  '  Melmoth,  the 
Wanderer,'  which  used  to  alarm  us  boys, 
thirty  years  ago;  eyes  of  an  individual 
who  had  made  a  bargain  with  a  certain 
Person,  and  at  an  extreme  old  age  retained 
these  eyes  in  all  their  awful  splendour.  I 
fancied  Goethe  must  have  been  still  more 
handsome  as  an  old  man  than  even  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  His  voice  was  very 
rich  and  sweet.  He  asked  me  questions 
about  myself,  which  I  answered  asjl>est  I 
could.  I  recollect  I  was  at  first  astonbhed, 
and  then  somewhat  relieved,  when  I  found 
he  spoke  French  with  not  a  good  accent" 
.  This  view  of  Weimar  and  Goethe  is 
necessary  to  introduce  here,  because  Car- 
lyle,  although  always  intending,  never  saw 
either ;  at  any  rate  he  was  never  in  Weimar 
while  Goethe  lived. 


THE  KING'S  EVIL. 


Although  it  has  been  written  that  the 
action  of  the  English  regicides  struck  a 
"damplike  death  through  the  heurt  of 
flunkevism  in  this  world,"  Eoyalty  was 
nevertheless,  long  subsequent  to  Charles' 
days,  held  not  merely  in  honour,  but  re- 
carded  with  manv  superstitious  feelincrs. 


As  well  from  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  his 
office,  as  from  the  reverence  in  which  his 
descent  was  held,  the  Sovereign  was  deemed 
the  possessor  of  powers  lul  but  super- 
natural; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
reference  to  tbe  belief  in  the  supposed  gift 
of  healing  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  B  )yal 
hand  found  its  way  into  the  greatest  of 
Shakespeare's  plays : 

Mai.  Comes  the  King  forth,  I  pray  you  ? 

DocL  Ay,  sir ;  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls 
That  stay  his  cure ;    ...    at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  in  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mae,  What^  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai,  Tis  called  the  Evil; 

....    stran^lv  visited  people. 
All  BwoVn  and  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cores ; 
.    .    .    .    and  'tis  spoken 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction. 

''Macbeth,'*  Act  iv.,  Scene 3. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  this 
reference  to  a  monarch's  miraculous  powers 
was  designed  to  gratify  the  inordinate 
vanity  of  James  the  First;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  a  beUef  that  scrofula 
could  be  healed  by  Soyal  touch  existed 
from  very  early  times  both  in  this  country 
and  abo  in  France.  The  English  Kings 
were  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  power 
from  the  Confessor,  and  the  French  from 
St.  Louis ;  and  the  supernatural  virtue 
which  our  monarchs  were  said  to  possess, 
was  ascribed  in  the  days  of  Malmesbury, 
who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  later 
than  St.  Edward,  to  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  Boyal  line.  No  mention  occurs  of 
any  of  the  first  four  English  Kings  of 
Norman  race  having  attempted  to  cuie  the 
complaint;  though  Peter  of  Blois,  who  was 
his  chaplain,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Henry  the  Second  both  touched  and 
healed  those  who  were  thus  afflicted. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  represents  the  power  of  healing  as 
having  been  possessed  by  the  Kings  of 
England  from  time  immemorial;  but  it 
was  hot  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  pre- 
senting a  small  piece  of  gold  to  the  su£ferer, 
that  a  special  L^tin  service  was  drawn  up 
for  the  occasion.  Nor  has  the  exercise  of  this 
power  been  claimed  for  Kings  alone ;  for, 
though  it  was  at  one  time  imagined  that 
Qaeens,  not  being  anointed  in  the  hand?, 
were  incapable  of  exerting  it,  numerous 
cases  of  cure  by  Elizabeth  are  recorded, 
and  the  healinff  virtue  was  found  in  no 
decree  impaired  even  subsequent  to  the 
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thunders  of  Papal  excommanication.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
tired  of  touching  thoso  who  were  desirous 
of  being  cured  of  the  Evil,  that,  during  one 
of  her  progresses  in  Gloucestershire,  she 
warned  the  crowds  who  were  pressing 
about  her  that  God  alone  could  relieve 
them  of  their  complaints. 

By  proclamation,  dated  March  the  twenty- 
fifth,  1 6 1 6,  it  appears  that  the  King,  through 
fear  of  contagion,  would  not  permit  patients 
to  approach  him  during  the  summer 
months;  and  it  was  announced  that  no  ap- 
plication would  be  received  from  anyone 
who  did  not  bring  a  certificate,  signed  by 
the  Yicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish, 
to  the  e£fect  that  he  had  never  been  pre- 
viously touched.  The  necessity  for  this 
regulation  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  greed 
of  supposed  patients  who  had  attempted 
to  receive  the  piece  of  gold  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  the  ap- 
pointed seivice,  though  still  printed  upon 
a  separate  sheet,  was  drawn  up  in  English, 
and,  in  the  violent  conflicts  of  parties 
during  his  reign,  the  reputed  miracle  as- 
sumed an  additional  importance.  One 
cure,  worked  by  this  King,  is  especially 
famous  :  An  innkeeper  of  Winchester, 
who  was  grievously  ill  and  had  sought 
help  from  many  physicians,  threw  himself 
in  the  monarch's  way  as  he  was  being  con- 
veyed through  the  city  on  his  way  to  his 
place  of  confinement  in  the  lale  of  Wight. 
Being  prevented  by  the  guards  from  draw- 
ing near  enough  to  the  King  to  touch  him, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  beseeching  help,  and 
loudly  crying,  <*  God  save  the  King." 

"Friend,  said  Charles,  "I  see  thou  art 
not  permitted  to  come  near  me,  and  I  can- 
not tell  what  thou  wouldest  have ;.  but  may 
God  bless  thee  and  grant  thy  desire." 

The  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  Dr. 
Nicholas,  assures  us  that  this  prayer  was 
heard ;  that  the  sick  man  was  healed  of  his 
disease ;  and  that,  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, these  facts  are  essentially  true. 

Aubrey  relates  how,  when  Charles  was  a 
prisoner  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  a  woman, 
who  had  the  King's  Evil  in  her  eye,  and 
had  not  seen  for  a  fortnight  previous,  was 
touched  by  him.  "As  they  were  at 
prayers,"  he  adds,  "after  the  touching, 
the  woman's  eyes  opened.'' 

Dr.  Heylin  asserts  that  he  had  eeen  chil- 
dren brought  in  the  arms  of  their  nurses 
before  Charles  the  First,  and  that  they 
were  all  cured  "  without  the  help  of  a  ser- 
viceable imagination." 


The  King,  at  any  rate,*had  not  always 
gold  to  bestow ;  for  which  reason  he  some- 
times substituted  silver,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  touched  without  giving  alms  at 
all. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  Charles  the  Second, 
no  special  coins  appear  to  have  been  given 
at  the  ceremony ;  after  this  date,  however, 
touch-pieces — bearing  on  the  margin  the 
words  "He  touched  them,"  and  on  the 
reverse  side  "  And  they  were  healed,"  and 
displaying  figures,  commonly  St.  Michael 
and  the  Dragon  on  one  side  and  a  ship  on 
the  other — were  coined. 

These  touch-pieces  were  at  one  time 
bored,  so  that  they  could  be  worn  round 
the  neck  by  a  ribbon  until  the  care  was 
completed ;  and  thus  in  The  Rehearsal, 
when  Prince  Prettyman  talks  of  going  to 
the  wars,  we  find  Tom  Thimble  observing : 
"I  shall  see  you  come  home  like  an 
angel  for  the  King's  Evil,  with  a  hok 
bored  through  yoa" 

Charles  the  Second  is  said  to  have 
retained  the  power  even  in  exile,  and  to 
have  touched  for  scrofula  in  HoUand, 
Flanders,  and  even  in  France.  After  the 
Ee&toration,  the  number  of  cases  ceems  to 
have  greatly  increased,  as  many  as  dx 
hundred  at  a  time  having  been  brought 
before  the  King;  and  one  of  the  Boyal 
surgeons,  named  Browne,  whose  daty  it 
was  to  inspect  the  sick  and  verify  the 
cures,  assures  us  that  in  one  single  year 
Charles  performed  the  ceremony  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  times,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  reign  laid  his  hands  upon  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  persona. 
In  the  year  1687,  on  one  single  Sunday  at 
Oxford,  the  King  touched  several  hundred 
sick,  and  a  petition  is  still  preserved  in 
the  records  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, asking  assistance  from  the  assembly 
of  the  province  to  enable  one  of  the  in- 
habitants to  proceed  to  England,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
miraculous  gift. 

The  following  announcement  appears  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Public  Intelligencer,* 
May  the  fourteenth,  1664.  "His  Sacred 
Majesty  having  declared  it  to  be  his  royal 
will  and  purpose  to  continue  the  healing  of 
his  people  for  the  Evil  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  then  to  give  over  till  Michaelmaa 
next,  I  am  commanded  to  give  notice 
thereof,  that  the  people  may  not  come  up 
to  town  in  the  interim  and  lose  theii 
labour."  The  famous  Admiralty  secretary, 
Samuel  Pepys, records  in  his  "Diary,"  June, 
1660,  that  "he  staid  to  see  the  King 
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touch  the  people  for  King's  Evil  Bat  he 
did  not  come  at  all,  it  rayned  so ;  and  the 
poor  people  were  forced  to  stand  all  the 
morning  in  the  rain  in  the  garden,  and 
afterwards  he  touched  them  in  the  Ban- 
qaetting-hoose."  And  again,  thirteenth 
of  Aprfl  of  the  following  year,  he  records 
that  he  went  "  to  the  Banquet-house,  and 
there  saw  the  King  heale,  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  saw  him  do  it ;  which  he  did 
with  great  gravity,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
an  ngfy  office  and  a  simple  one." 

In  the  '*  London  Qazette,"  January, 
1683-4,  is  advertised  <'A  Treatise  on  King's 
Evil,  with  a  description  of  the  Royal  gift 
of  healing  it  by  imposition  of  hands,  as 
performed  for  above  six  hundred  and 
forty  years  by  the  Kings  of  England,"  by 
one  of  H.M.'s  Sargeons-in-Ordinary,  to 
which  volume  was  prefixed  a  picturesque 
view  of  the  Sovereign  performing  the  cere- 
mony; from  this  publication  it  appears 
that  between  May,  1660,  and  April,  1682, 
no  fewer  than  ninety-twp  thousand  persons 
had  been  touched  by  the  King. 

Evelyn  in  his  »^  Diary,"  6th  July,  1660, 
says:  ''His  Majesty  began  first  to  touch 
for  the  Evil  according  to  custom,  thus: 
His  Majesty  sitting  under  his  State  in  the 
Banquetting-house,  the  chirurgeons  cause 
the  sick  to  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the 
throne,  where,  they  kneeling,  the  King 
strokes  their  faces  or  cheeks  with  both 
hands  at  once,  at  which  instant  a  chap- 
laine  in  his  formalities  says  :  '  He  put  his 
hands  upon  them  and  he  healed  them' 
This  is  sayd  to  everyone  in  particular. 
When  they  have  been  all  toucdied,  they 
come  up  again  in  the  sam.e  order,  and  the 
other  chaplaine  kneeling,  and  having  angel 
gold  strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  arms, 
ddivers  them,  one  by  one,  to  His  Majesty, 
who  puts  them  about  the  necks  of  the 
touched  as  they  passe,  while  the  first 
chaplaine  repeats,  *  That  is  the  true  Light 
who  came  into  the  world."  Then  follows 
an  Epistle — as  at  first  a  (Gospel — with  the 
Liturgy ;  prayers  for  the  sick  with  some 
alterations ;  and^  lastly,  the  blessing ;  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Household  bring  a  basin,  ewer,  and 
towel,  for  His  Majesty  to  wash."  And 
under  date  28th  March,  1684,  he  informs 
na  'Uhit  there  were  so  great  a  concourse 
of  people  with  their  chii(&en  to  be  touch'd 
for  the  Evil,  that  six  or  seven  were  crush'd 
to  death  by  pressing  at  the  Chirurgeon's 
door  for  tieketa" 

The  French  monardis  employed  a  lees 
presumptaous  form  of  words,  and  when 


laying  hands  upon  the  sufferer,  said 
merelv,  <'  Le  roi  te  touche ;  Dieu  te  gu6- 
risse.'^  Cavendish,  in  his  <^  Life  of  Wolsey," 
describes  Francis  the  First  as  rubbmg  with 
his  bare  hands  and  blessing  about  two 
hundred  persons  diseased  with  the  King's 
Evfl,  to  whom  money  was  afterwards  dis- 
tributed by  the  Almoner;  "after  which 
done,  the  King  washed  his  hands  and 
came  to  dinner,  when  my  Lord  Cardinal 
dined  with  him."  (}emelli  states  that  on 
\he  Easter  Day,  1686,  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
touched  one  thousand  six  hundred  persons, 
every  Frenchman  receiving  fifteen  sous, 
and  every  foreigner  thirty ;  and  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  immediately  after  his  coronation 
at  Bheims,  1775,  went  to  the  Abbey  of 
St  Bemi  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
upon  the  faces  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred people  who  suffered  under  this  afflic- 
tion. 

The  "  London  Gazette,"  October,  1686, 
announces  that  His  Majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  heal  weekly  for  the  Evil,  upon 
Fridays,  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
were  to  attend  at  an  office  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  Mews  on  Thursday 
afternoons  to  give  tickets ;  of  which  parish 
ministers  were  required  to  give  notice,  and 
to  be  careful  to  register  certificates  granted 
by  them  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  Bishop  Cartwright's  "Diary," 
under  date  August  27th,  1687,  we  read : 

"I  was  at  His  Majesty's  levee;  from 
whence,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  attended  him 
into  the  closet,  where  he  healed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons." 

It  was  one  of  the  proofs  against  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  that  he  hi^  touched 
for  the  Evil  when  in  the  West. 

The  exercise  of  these  thaumaturgic  gifts, 
however,  was  suspended  by  the  Bevolution, 
for  Dutch  William  wasnotgenerally  believed 
to  possess  the  power  of  heuing.  "  William," 
says  Maoaulay,  "  had  too  much  sense  to  be 
duped,  and  too  much  honesty  to  bear  a 
part  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  imposture." 
"  It  is  a  silly  superstition/'  he  exclaimed, 
when  he  heard  that  at  the  close  of  Lent, 
his  Palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  sick. 
"  Give  the  poor  creatures  some  money  and 
send  them  away."  On  one  single  occ^tsion 
was  he  importuned  into  laying  his  hand 
upon  a  "patient,  <<God  give  you  better 
health,"  he  said,  "  and  more  sense." 

The  revival  of  the  belief  in  these  super- 
natural powers  when  the  old  dynasty  was 
once  more  seated  upon  the  throne,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  features  of  ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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Undera  Stuart  Qaeen,  the  Royal  miraclewaa 
resascitated,  and  theroligioas  servicei  here- 
tofore separate,  was  now  inserted  in  the 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer ; "  nor  was  it  ontQ 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  ceased 
to  reprint  the  '*  Office  of  the  Healing," 
together  with  the  Liturgy.  Proclamations 
appointed  to  be  read  in  all  parish  churches 
were  issued,  announcing  that  the  Queen 
would  exercise  the  power  as  of  yore,  and 
the  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty,  who 
examined  [the  patients,  ^has  asserted  in 
strong  terms  his  belief  in  the  reality  of 
many  of  the  cures.  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to 
Stella,  mentions — 28  th  April,  1711 — ^having 
made  application  through  the  Duchess 
of  Ormond  in  behalf  of  a  sick  boy,  and  on 
a  single  day  in  the  year  following,  two 
hundred  persons  appeared  before  Her 
Majesty,  among  them,  no  less  a  personsge 
than  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  mother, 
acfing  under  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Floyer, 
then  a  physician  at  Lichfield,  carried  him 
to  London,  where  he  was  actually  touched 
by  the  Queea  Mrs.  Piozzi  describes  his 
recollections  of  this  scene :  <'  He  possessed," 
he  said,  '^a  confused,  though  somewhat 
solemn  remembrance  of  a  lady  in  diamonds, 
wearing  a  long  black  hood."  He  was  but 
two-and-a-half  years  old  at  the  time ;  and 
Boswell,  alluding  to  the  well-known  Jacobite 
principles  of  the  Lexicographer,  ventured 
one  day,  to  remark  to  him  that "  his  mother 
did  not  carry  him  far  enough ;  she  brought 
him  from  Lichfield  to  London,  but  she 
should  have  taken  him  to  Rome,"  Le.  to 
the  Pretender.  The  touch-piece  given  by 
Qaeen  Anne  to  Dr.  Johnson  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

It  appears  to  have  been  to  the  rite  of 
unction,  used  in  the  coronation  of  our 
Kings,  that  this  gift  of  healing  was  very 
generally  ascribed.  But  Carte,  whom 
Warton  called  "  the  historian  for  facts," 
declares  that  he  himself  had  seen  a  verj 
remarkable  instance  of  such  a  cure,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  such  cause, 
in  the  case  of  a  native  of  Somersetshire, 
who,  a  sufierer  for  many  years  from  King's 
Evil,  was  taken  in  1716  to  Paris,  touched, 
and  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  in  conse- 
quence healed,  by  the  eldest  lineal  de- 
scendant of  a  race  of  Kings  **  who  had 
indeed,  for  a  Ions  succession  of  ages,  cured 
that  distemper  by  the  RoyaJ  touch,  but 
who  had  not  been  either  crowned  or 
anouted."  These  remarks,  implying  that 
the  extraordinary  gift  was  confined  to  the 
1 1  Stuart  dynasty  and  denied  to  the  monarchy 


of  the  house  of  Hanover,  had  an  injorioas 
effect  upon  the  historian ;  the  Corporation 
of  London  withdrew  their  subscription 
and  patronage,  his  credit  was  destroyed, 
and  his  work,  in  consequence,  was  left 
incomplete. 

Mr.  Barrington  has  preserved  an  anec- 
dote which  he  had  heard  from  an  old 
man  (who  was  a  witness  in  a  case), 
with  reference  to  the  supposed  mira- 
culous power  of  healing,  and  which  scans 
to  throw  light  upon  the  whole  subject 
The  old  man  '*  had,  by  his  evidence,  fixed 
the  time  of  an  occurrence  by  the  Queen's 
having  been  at  Oxford,  and  touched  him 
for  the  Evil,  when  a  child."  After  he  had 
finished  his  statement,  Mr.  Barrington  says 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enqoiriog 
from  him  whether  he  was  resUy  cured. 
Upon  which  he  answered,  with  a  signifLeant 
smile,  that  he  never  believed  himself  to 
have  had  a  complaint  that  deserved  to  be 
called  the  Evil ;  but  that  his  parents,  being 
poor,  had  no  objection  to  the  piece  of 
gold. 

ELIZA 

A  STORT  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  in. 

And  now,  after  eighteen  years,  she  was 
going  to  dine  with  Lionel  Amherst.  She 
sat  alone  for  an  hour  after  Clara  had  left 
her,  looking  out  with  wide-open,  stead&st 
grey  eyes  into  the  hot  and  dusty  stareetw 

It  was  the  dead  season  in  Londcm; 
everyone  of  consequence  was  out  of  (own, 
and  therefore  Aunt  Elisa  had  received  her 
annual  invitation  to  come  up  and  do  her 
shopping. 

And  at  that  very  moment  the  Une 
waves  were  breaking  with  a  long  aweep 
on  the  tawny  sand  at  Stillwater;  against 
the  pale  azure  of  the  sky  gulls  were 
circling  like  moving  specks  of  silver,  uid 
breezes  that  carried  on  their  wings  £sint 
saline  odours  from  the  sea,  were  whisper- 
ing round  the  walls  of  her  pretty  sittiiig- 
room,  and  touching  with  fairy  fingers  (Ito 
many  tasteful  trifles  suspended  thera 

At  that  moment  home  seemed  to  her 
veiy  dear  and  desirable,  and  yet  she  was 
resignedly  stifling  in  town  because  her 
relatives  wished  to  be  kind  while  Hisy 
were  ashamed  of  her.  Well,  perhaps  it 
was  her  own  fault;  she  teased  them,  and 
therefore  they  protected  themselves  in  the 
best  way  they  could. 

But  Aunt  Eliza  laughed  secretly  at  the 
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thoQght  that  she  was  aapposed  to  delight  in 
the  small  economy  of  making  her  porchases 
in  theoff-season.  Aont  Elizadid  not  need  to 
porchaseleft-over  gannents,  or  oat-of -season 
iabrics;  indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  rational  expenditure  that  was  beyond  the 
means  of  this  prosperous  woman.  It  was 
really  inconyenfent  to  her  to  come  to  town 
now  that  her  busy  season  had  begun ;  but 
experience  had  taught  her  that  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
even  if  their  motives  are  not  of  the  most 
exalted  character.  Her  yisit  would  end  in 
a  few  days,  and  then  she  would  go  home, 
takiog  Mrs.  Danver  and  her  daughters 
with  her  for  the  whole  golden  month  of 
September — ^if  their  engagements  with  Mr. 
Amherst  permitted. 

And  then  that  previous  feeling  of  the 
oddness  of  circumstances  came  back  to 
her  again,  and  this  time  it  was  tinged  with 
the  queerest  undercurrent  of  pain. 

Lionel  Amherst  had  been  little  more 
than  a  dream-figure  to  her  for  years  and 
years,  but  then  he  was  part  of  the  one 
golden  dream  of  her  life. 

To  a  woman  like  Eliza  Danver,  love  is 
all-satisfying,  or  it  does  not  exist  for  her. 
To  love  and  make  allowances  would  have 
impossible  to  her.  In  her  case  love  was 
venly  blind,  and  the  blow  which  taught 
her  to  see  clearly  killed  her  hearti  or  at 
least  she  thought  so. 

In  after  years  she  was  able  to  think 
that  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  since  Lionel 
Amherst  had  failed  her,  was  not  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  but  a  blessing  with  its 
name  written  on  its  forehead.  Still  this 
had  not  hindered  her  speculating  a  good 
deal  at  the  first  as  to  the  after  consequences, 
had  Oakdene  still  been  hers. 

If  money  was  so  important,  if  to  own 
or  lose  it  placed  a  life  in  sunshine  or  in 
shadow,  then  she  would  be  rich.  So  she 
resolved  at  the  first,  and  the  realisation  of 
her  ambition,  as  so  often  happens,  killed 
the  pain  that  had  first  stung  ambition  into 
life. 

And  now,  after  all  these  years,  she  was 
to  meet  her  boy-lover  again.  Curious  that 
she  could  thiuk  of  him  only  as  a  boy,  when 
she  had  grown  so  mature,  and  serene,  and 
satisfied. 

But  he  was  a  man  now,  middle-aged 
even,  and  he  was  going  to  marry  Jessie, 
her  nleca 

Jessie  was  older  now  than  she  had  been 
in  that  golden  summer  time  when  he  had 
loved  her.  Half-a-dozen  scenes  from  that 
old  romance  rose  dreamily  before  her,  and 


somehow  she  found  she  was  blushing  as 
she  looked  on  them.  Then  she  laughed 
audibly,  struck  by  a  whimsical  sense  of 
contrast.  He  loved  Jessie  now,  and  Jessie 
very  much  wished  her  not  to  speak  to  him 
of  the  hotel  1 

Well,  she  would  not ;  it  would  be  hard 
if  his  affections  should  be  disturbed  again 
by  the  incidents  of  her  history.  And  that 
made  her  remember  that,  in  this  instance, 
at  least,  his  affection  was  disinterested. 
But  he  was  rich  now,  Clara  had  said  so, 
and  of  course  that  permitted  a  difference 
in  his  course  of  action.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
had  possessions  of  his  own  long  ago,  he 
would  not  have  fled  from  her  when  disaster 
overtook  her. 

This  thought  drew  a  faint  sigh  from  her, 
and,  in  a  softened  mood,  she  went  down- 
stairs, and  soon  became  quite  herself  again 
over  preparations  for  the  evening.  She 
had  a  talent  for  culinary  work,  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  wear  a  big  apron 
and  concoct  little  dishes,  or  polish  the 
table  appliances. 

"We  must  have  everything  plain  and 
good,"  she  said  to  the  cook,  with  her 
pleasant  smile.  '*  Ambition  on  occasions 
like  this  is  ruinous,  and  besides  gentlemen 
are  not  so  very  fond  of  kickshaws,  so 
'  good  and  plain '  must  be  our  motto.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  will  go  out  and  buy 
some  flowers.  I  shall  set  the  table  in  the 
dining-room,  and  among  us  we  shall  have 
splendid  results." 

While  the  bill  of  fare  was  under  con- 
sideration Jessie  came  down  to  prepare 
afternoon  tea,  and  the  aunt  and  niece  grew 
quite  interested  over  plans  for  the  evening, 
while  they  discussed  their  tea  and  toast ; 
but  neither  of  them  referred  to  Mr. 
Amherst  in  any  way,  unless  their  prepara- 
tions were  a  continuous  reference. 

Aunt  Eliza  was  rather  tired  when  she 
went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  she  sat 
down  to  read  in  the  easy-chair  by  the 
window,  and  then  Clara  brought  her  a 
little  bouquet  of  crimson  carnations  which 
Jessie  had  sent. 

Clara  was  ahready  dressed,  and  was 
amazed  that  Aunt  Eliza  had  not  even 
begun  her  toilet  Clara  looked  very 
girlish  and  pretty  in  a  frock  of  white 
nun's  veiling,  with  forset-me-nots  as  blue 
as  her  eyes  among  the  lace  on  her  breast 

'<It  is  nice  to  be  young,"  Aunt  Eliza 

sMd,  and  sighed  again ;  for  the  first  time  for 

years,  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent  was 

stirring  at  her  heart. 

Yet,    regarded  simply     as    a   human 
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creature,  she  wm  more  attractive  than 
either  of  her  nieces,  and  perhaps  some 
thought  of  that  kind  came  to  her  as  she 
brushed  out  her  thick  dark  hair,  and 
twisted  it  into  the  coil  that  she  wore  low  on 
her  neck,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of  fashioa 

Certainly  her  cheek  and  throat  were  less 
round  than  they  had  been,  and  her  lips 
were  not  such  a  brilliant  crimson,  but  what 
the  face  had  lost  in  contour  or  colouring  it 
had  more  than  gained  in  character.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  a  serene  Ught,  and  the 
firm  mouth,  in  recent  prosperous  years, 
had  gained  a  touch  of  sweetnesa 

She  wore  the  velvet  dress  that  Olara  had 
specified,  and  a  fichu  of  co£fee-coloured 
lace  that  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her 
throat,  and  as  she  fixed  Jessie's  crimson 
flowers  with  the  diamond  crescent  that 
held  the  lace  together,  she  looked  at  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror  with  a  distinctly 
pleasurable  sensation. 

The  guests  had  already  arrived,  when 
she  reached  the  drawing-room ;  the  Ourate 
had  been  asked  also  informally,  and  had 
been  pleased  to  come. 

Mr.  Amherst  was  talking  to  Jessie,  and 
his  back  was  turned  towards  the  door, 
when  Mies  Danver  entered,  so  the  Curate 
and  she  were  introduced,  and  had  uttered 
a  few  commonplaces  to  each  other  before 
the  guest>in-chief  turned  round. 

When  he  did  so  he  saw  a  woman  who 
looked  like  a  Queen,  smiling  down  kindly 
on  her  companion. 

She  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
window-curtain,  and  the  Ught  from  the 
western  sky  caught  the  graceful  outlines  of 
her  figure,  and  brought  into  prominence 
the  rich  fabric  of  her  dress  and  the 
diamonds  sparkling  at  her  ears. 

Mr.  Amherst  seemed  to  feel  his  heart 
stand  still,  then  it  gave  a  great  bound,  so 
that  it  was  very  creditable  to  his  self-con- 
trol that  he  was  able  to  ask,  in  his  usual 
voice,  "  Who  is  that  lady  1 '' 

*^  It  is  Aunt  Eh'za  :  she  has  come  up  to 
town  for  a  few  days,  and  will  be  with  us 
till  Friday." 

**  Will  you  introduce  me  to  her  ] " 

So  he  was  introduced,  but  had  only  time 
to  bow  before  the  waiter  announced  dinner, 
and  then  he  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Danver, 
and  Mr.  Symonds  gave  his  to  Aunt  Eliza, 
and  the  girls  brought  up  the  rear. 

Jessie  sat  on  Mr.  Amherst's  left,  and  Mr. 
Symonds  sat  between  Clara  and  Aunt 
Eliza.  The  dinner  was  excellent  of  its 
kind,  and  the  table  looked  very  pretty ;  but 
something  seemed  wrong. 


Mr.  Amherst  talked  little,  and  iriiat  he 
said  was  not  possessed  of  any  remarkable 
interest;  Aunt  Eliza  scarcely  spoke  at 
all ;  and  only  that  Mr.  Symonds  had  a 
hobby  about  the  better  housing  of  tiie 
poor,  and  talked  of  it  unweariedly,  the 
whole  company  would  have  been  absolutely 
silent  at  times. 

When  the  ladies  were  back  fai  the 
drawing-room,  Clara  expressed  her  Bnr^ise 
that  anyone  had  ever  said  Mr.  Amherst 
was  clever,  and  unhesitatingly  dedared  him 
ten  times  more  stupid  than  Mr.  Symonda 
Mrs.  Danver  sighed,  and  said  nothing. 
Having  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
attentions  to  Jessie  had  been  without  sig- 
nification, she  had  no  further  personal 
interest  in  him.  The  poor  lady  was  not 
very  clever,  but  it  does  not  require  bril- 
liant genius  to  arrive  at  the  concUuion, 
that  a  man  in  love  does  not  allow  the 
object  of  his  a£fectfons  to  talk  to  him  for 
five  minutes  without  understanding  a  dngle 
word  she  saya 

Jessie  flung  herself  on  the  sofa  with  a 
yawn.  She  had  been  a  goose  to  ima^e 
Mr.  Amherst  meant  any  tlung ;  but,  Heav^i 
be  praised !  she  had  never  let  anyone  suspect 
she  thought  it. 

Aunt  Eliza  said  nothing,  only  fanned 
herself,  though  the  room  had  grown  cool 
enough. 

By-and-by  Clara  went  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  play  a  "  piece,"  and,  when  she 
would  have  desisted  on  the  appearance  of 
the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Amherst  said,  "please 
go  on,"  in  a  tone  that  sounded  somewhat 
like  a  command.  Then  he  came  over  and 
seated  himself  beside  Aunt  Eliza. 

**  I  have  been  seeking  you  for  five  years,'' 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  under  cover  ol  the 
music. 

'« Indeed  1" 

She  turned  her  head  slowly  and  looked 
at  him  with  her  clear,  keen  gaze. 

^'  I  was  even  foolish  enough  to  advertiee 
for  you,  thinking  to  reach  you  tliat  way." 

'  I  scarcely  ever  read  the  papers.  I 
have  not  time." 

**  Where  are  you  living !  " 

<  At  Stillwater.  I  own  the  Eagle  Hotel 
there." 

At  the  last  words  her  voice  had  on- 
consciously  taken  a  clearer  intonation,  and 
so  Jessie  heard  them.  The  girl  rose  and 
moved  away,  and  there  was  wradi  in  her 
heart.  Aunt  Eliza  was  horrible ;  when  she 
knew  how  they  hated  the  hotel,  and  when 
they  had  begged  her  not  to  mention  it !  It 
was  n<^  because  of  Mr.  Amherst  die  was 
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angrj ;  he  did  not  matter  now ;  her  indig- 
nation was  against  the  needless  nnkind- 
ness  of  her  relative. 

And  yet  Mr.  Amherst  had  not  in  the 
least  understood  what  he  had  heen  told. 
It  was  |Miss  Danver  herself  who  interested 
him,  not  her  circnmstances. 

"I  hope  yon  are  as  little  changed  in 
heart  as  in  face/'  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  ** 

"I  hope  you  have  never  forgotten." 

"  Oh  no,  I  never  forgot." 

"Nor  I  either.  No  woman  has  ever 
ousted  you  from  my  heart  even  for  an 
hour." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say.  She  was 
bewildered,  and  amused,  and  pleased,  and 
saddened  all  at  once.  That  this  great, 
bearded  man,  with  threads  of  silver  among 
the  brown  hair  at  his  temples  should  take 
her  by  storm  like  this  was  the  oddest  sen- 
sation. And  yet  it  was  this  very  impetu- 
osity, more  than  anything  else,  that  identi- 
fied the  man  before  her  with  the  boy-lover 
of  her  girlhood. 

"  I  have  wondered  often  and  often,"  he 
said,  taking  up  her  fan  and  unfurling  it 
slowly  as  he  talked,  *'if  you  understood 
my  going  off  as  I  did  1 " 

"No,  I  did  not  understand  it." 

"  Tou  don't  know  what  I  felt  like,  when, 
for  the  first  time  I  realised  my  position  and 
youra  Do  you  know  it  was  not  until  you 
lost  your  money,  and  existing  things 
between  us  became  impossible  of  continu- 
ance, that  I  understood  what  an  unmanly 
thing  it  is  for  a  man,  without  career  or 
fortune,  to  woo  an  heiress ;  or  what  a  base 
thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  helpless  and  de- 
pendent 1  That  you  had  lost  your  home, 
and  that  I,  your  accepted  husband,  had  none 
to  offer  you,  smote  me  with  conscious  degra- 
dation. It  was  something  more  than  despair 
I  felt,  it  was  dishonour.  Then  I  wondered 
if  you  saw  me  with  eyes  similar  to  those 
with  which  I  looked  on  myself,  and  I  fied 
before  your  imagined  scorn.  It  all  comes 
back  to  me  as  vividly  as  though  it  were 
happening  now,"  he  said,  passing  his  hand 
quickly  across  his  forehead,  "and  I  feel  the 
same  sensation  of  being  crashed." 

"  Strange  1  "  she  said,  dreamily.  "  To 
me  it  is  all  as  far  away  as  if  it  were  the 
story  of  another's  life." 

"  Then  you  must  have  cared  far  less  than 
I  did.  You  have  been  present  with  me 
every  hour  since  we  parted ;  you  have 
saved  me  from  a  hundred  temptations, 
and  guided  me  to  a  score  of  honourable 
triampha     OflC3,  when  I  had  been  in  New 


York  about  a  year,  I  had  a  chance  of 
making  a  fortune  in  one  of  the  dishonest 
ways  that  the  world  calls  honest  enough  ; 
but  I  put  it  away  from  me  for  your  sake, 
and  laid  fifteen  years  of  further  waiting 
on  my  shoulders.  You  remember  Jacob, 
and  what  a  model  of  constancy  he  was  ? 
Well,  I  have  distanced  Jacob.  Shall  I  bave 
Jacob's  reward  t " 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  did  not 
answer,  for  she  was  blushing. 

She  hardly  understood  herself  or  her 
mood.  After  eighteen  years  love  had 
come  back  to  her  like  this,  and  she  was 
not  dismayed  nor  angry ;  bewildered 
rather,  in  a  pleasurable  way.  That  her 
practical,  busy,  successful  life,  the  life  that 
bad  engrossed  her  for  years,  should  be 
calmly  set  aside  as  of  no  moment,  and  that 
she  should  again  be  regarded  as  a  girl  to 
be  sought  and  won,  was  startling. 

And  she  had  been  so  angry  with  him, 
so  scornful  of  him,  so  sure  that  he  could 
never  explain  himself  into  her  good  graces 
again ;  and  lo !  he  had  never  tried  to  ex- 
plain; had  shown  no  conscious  sense  of 
guilt;  had  simply  said,  "I  went  away 
because  I  could  not  claim  you,  and  now 
that  I  can  claim  you  I  am  here." 

At  this  juncture  Clara  left  the  piano, 
and  the  conversation  became  general,  when 
the  coffee  was  brought  in,  and  by-and-by 
the  gentlemen  said  good-night  and  went 
away. 

"I  shall  call  to-morrow,"  Mr.  Amherst 
said,  addressing  himself  tono  one  in  particu- 
lar, and  then  he  shook  hands  with  them  all 
and  went  out,  but  when  he  had  parted 
from  Mr.  Symonds  at  the  street  corner,  ho 
retraced  his  steps,  and  told  the  waiter, 
who  opened  the  door  to  him,  that  he  had 
a  word  to  say  to  Miss  Danver,  and  the 
waiter  of  course  misunderstood,  and  sent 
Jessie,  and  poor  Lionel  had  no  excuse 
whatever  to  offer  her  for  his  return,  and 
went  away  crestfallen. 

That  set  them  all  laughing  a  little,  till 
Clara  turned  vivacious  and  said :  "  Aunt 
Elizs,  you  eclipsed  every  one  this  evening. 
Mr.  Amherst  had  eyes  for  no  one  but 
you."  Then  Aunt  Eliza,  remembering 
that,  in  family  difficulties,  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  said,  after  a  little  pause,  "  Mr. 
Amherst  and  I  were  engaged  to  be  married 
eighteen  years  ago." 

"Then  of  course  it  was  you  he  came 
back  to  speak  to  to-night,"  Jessie  said,  and 
laughed  in  quite  a  heart-whole  way.  But 
she  had  received  a  shock,  nevertheless; 
and  when  Aunt  Eliza  had  gone  to  her 
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own  room  she  seized  on  Clara,  and  aaid 
with  a  little  fierceness :  "  Yon  did  not 
talk  any  nonsense  to  her  about  that  man 
and  any  of  us ! "  And  Clara  trembled  and 
said  "  No." 

"  It  is  all  as  clear  as  daylight  now/'  the 
elder  girl  continued  ;  *'  he  wanted  to  know 
us  that  he  might  find  out  about  her." 

And  Clara  added  after  a  pause. "  We  shall 
muB  our  summers  at  Stillwater  dreadfully." 

''  It  is  not  so  certain  that  she  will  marry 
him,"  Jessie  said,  with  a  reflective  head- 
shake.  "  If  I  were  in  her  place,  and  did 
not  mind  the  hotel,  I  would  not  marry 
even  a  royal  personage.  When  a  woman 
is  rich  and  independent,  what  in  the  world 
can  she  want  with  any  man  1 " 

"She  will  marry  him,  you  will  see." 
Clara  felt  no  interest  in  abstract  discussion. 

And  Clara  was  right,  for  when  Mr. 
Amherst  came  next  day,  and  Aunt  Eliza, 
by  command  of  her  nieces,  went  down  to 
leceiye  him,  he  simply  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her,  and  after  that  there 
did  not  seem  so  very  much  more  to  be  said. 

Saeing  how  proud  she  had  been  of  her 
independence,  it  seemed  the  oddest  thing 
possible  to  Aunt  Eliza  afterwards,  that 
when  he  said,  <'We  shall  be  married  in 
October,"  she  had  nerer  uttered  a  protest. 

*'And  to  think  that  Mr.  Amherst  does 
not  mind  a  bit  about  the  hotel,"  Clara 
cried,  when  discussing  the  renewed  en- 
gagement with  her  mother  and  sister, 
**  and  his  family  as  old  as  the  Conquest." 

^  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
he  does  not  mind  it,  on  the  principle  that 
extremes  meet." 

But  people  may  philosophise  on  a  sub- 
ject without  altogether  loving  it  Even 
when  Jessie  was  a  married  woman  she 
never  heard  Aunt  Eliza  mention  Still- 
water without  a  shudder.  And  certainly 
Aunt  Eliza  is  a  provoking  woman  in  this 
particular,  that  she  never  can  receive  a 
compliment  on  her  domestic  management 
or  her  charming  dinner  parties  without 
perversely  explaining  the  source  of  her 
experience. 

*'  I  wonder  is  she  a  lady  in  her  heart 
really  1 "  Clara  asked  once,  with  a  petulant 
stamp  of  her  pretty  foot. 

"Her  husband  and  other  very  nice 
people  seem  to  think  so,"  Jessie  answered, 
with  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  And 
though  I  won't  deny  my  own  personal 
prejudices,  the  reasoning  part  of  my 
inteilifence  recogidaes  how  strong,  and 
Bensible,  and  superior  to  the  whole  of  oa 
she  has  always  been." 


ALONG  THE  ADEIATIO. 

PART  L      BBINDISI. 

We  landed  at  Brindisi  in  no  very  excel- 
lent humour.  Instead  of  coming  direct 
from  Corinth  in  the  well-appointed  ateamer 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  we  were  bid- 
den to  shift  our  quarters  in  Corfu  harbour, 
changing  into  a  cramped  dirty  Italian 
vessel,  resplendent  with  fly-blown  gilding 
and  mirrors.  The  rumour  of  cholera  m 
Southern  Italy  had  put  the  steamship  com- 
panies into  difficulty;  as  it  was  mamfeaUy 
ridiculous  that  a  boat  pljing  between  Co- 
rinth and  Brindisi  once  a  week,  ahonld  have 
to  undergo  a  ten  days'  quarantine  every 
time  it  entered  Brindisi  Hence  the  tianafer 
at  Corfu. 

Again,  our  company  on  the  Italian  boat 
was  not  of  the  nicest,  and  as  the  deck  room 
was  limited,  we  had  almost  to  sit  on  each 
other's  knees. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  our  sins,  we  had  been  made  to 
suffer  a  bad  night  in  the  Adriatic.  The 
ship  harboured  insects;  she  also  rolled. 
The  wind  veered  to  the  south  and,  gave 
us  a  hot  muggy  atmosphere ;  and  by  the 
time  we  got  to  the  landing  stage  of  Brindisi, 
this  had  culminated  in  a  dismal  drixzle. 

"  I  must  inform  you  that  twelve  people 
died  of  cholera  in  Brindisi  yesterday,  and 
that  there  were  any  number  of  fresh  cases 
which  may  or  may  not  end  fatally.  More- 
over, I  am  very  sorry  to  say  joa  have 
missed  the  train  for  the  north.  It  kit 
half  an  hour  ago.  Ton  will  therefore  have 
to  sleep  in  Brindisi" 

A  knot  of  us  passengers  standing  on  the 
greasy  deck  in  the  mist  were  thus 
addressed  by  an  amiable  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  have  come  on  board  aimply  and 
solely  to  depress  our  spirits.  It  was, 
perhaps,  well  for  him  that  he  went  else- 
where as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  aay. 
To  complete  my  despair,  the  Coatoms' 
officers  espied  a  cigarette  in  one  of  my 
pockets,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  contents 
of  the  other  six  pockets  I  bore  about  me. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  duty  upon  the 
tobacco  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
worth  of  the  tobacco  in  Greece.  The 
cigarettes  were  for  private  smoking,  bat 
the  Customs'  officers  cared  nothing  for 
that 

Brindisi  is  a  city  of  some  seventeen 
thousand  inhabitants,  picturesque  to 
a  Northerner  became  of  ita  semi-tropical 
aspect,  but  otherwise  a  noisome  hole  to  be 
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avoided.  It  has  a  prodigiously  long  history, 
which  may  be  to  its  credit  or  discredit. 
Virgil,  as  all  the  world  knows,  died  here. 
If  he  were  at  all  disposed  to  die,  previous 
to  reaching  Brindisi  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
this  would  be  the  very  place  to  carry  him 
off.  Even  now  its  flat  alluvial  environs  reek 
with  malaria,  but  before  the  nineteenth- 
century  engineers  inaugurated  the  large 
draining  processes  which  keep  its  harbour 
from  stagnating,  it  must  have  been  a  perfect 
plague-pitb  Had  Horace  continued  the 
Satire  descriptive  of  his  and  Mecsenas's 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brindisi,  the  epilogue 
might  have  told  us  that  he  was  laid  by  the 
heels  in  the  Brindisium,  which  was  ''longas 
finis  vise."  But  the  assumption  is  fair 
that,  since  he  does  but  name  the  place, 
whereas  elsewhere  on  the  journey  he  finds 
words  of  praise  or  dispraise  to  bestow, 
Brindisi  in  his  time  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  except  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Appian  Way. 

We  walked  through  and  round  about 
the  city,  and  found  much  to  amuse  us. 
Many  of  the  old  Venetian  buildings  survive, 
though  their  exceedingly  ornate  porticoes 
are  in  no  harmony  with  the  undignified 
mortals  who  swarm  by  scores  on  the 
different  flats  of  the  lodging-houses,  to 
which  these  fine  houses  are  degraded.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  so 
tall  that  the  sun  can  have  little  to  do  with 
the  thoroughfares.  But  as  if  the  urban 
architecture  were  not  arranged  to  secure 
sufficient  coolness  for  the  townspeople, 
these  love  best^  it  seems,  to  live  in  low 
dark  basements  or  cellar  rooms,  that  look 
as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  a  rock.  Whole 
families  herd  in  a  single  room.  The  two 
or  three  great  beds  that  stand  at  angles  to 
each  other,  wUl  each  hold  four  or  five 
individuals.  Some  we  see  already  occupied 
in  the  afternoon.  But  ordinarily  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house  are  sprawling  about  the 
threshold,  or  turning  the  spinning-wheel, 
or  kneading  dough,  or  making  boota  One 
feature  is  never  wanting  in  these  habitable 
caves — a  gaudy  little  sbrine  in  one  of  the 
comers  facing  the  door,  with  a  swing  lamp 
hanging  before  a  picture  or  model  of  the 
Virgin. 

The  coloiurs  of  Brindisi,  like  its  latitude, 
are  semi-tropical  Even  on  this  dull  day, 
we  could  enjoy  the  olives,  and  pinks,  and 
light  greens  and  greys  of  the  houses.  At 
a  distance  they  are  white;  but  close  at 
hand  the  illusion  goes.  Then  the  dress  of 
the  people  is  as  vivid  as  the  tone  of  their 
lustrous  skin  or  their  fine  black  eyes.    The 


men,  for  the  most  part,  go  about  in  blue 
blou£e«,  with  little  or  nothing  underneath  ; 
but  the  women  coruscate  with  necklets  of 
metal  and  glass,  and  are  as  gay  as  rain- 
bows besides,  in  parti-coloured  cotton  and 
wool.  The  lasses  loved  being  sketched, 
moreover.  They  stuck  their  plump  arms 
akimbo,  set  themselves  well  on  their  legs, 
and  stood  like  things  of  brass  as  long  as 
they  were  asked  to  stand.  It  was  pretty, 
again,  to  see  them  in  the  market-place,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  great  heaps  of  vivid  oranges. 
But  as  hucksters  they  are  a  little  impor- 
tunate, and  it  is  not  every  man  that  would 
feel  at  case  with  the  arms  of  a  siren 
beautiful  as  Cleopatra  tight  round  his 
neck,  beseeching  him  to  buy.  Again,  not 
every  one  can  admire  the  association  of 
tobacco  and  beauty :  and  yet  some  of  these 
pretty  girls  sat  demure  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths. 

There  was  bustle  or  prattle  enough 
wherever  we  walked  tbe  streets,  amidst 
foul  smells  and  litter  of  garbage ;  and  to 
the  bulk  of  Brindisi's  seventeen  thousand 
people  it  seemed  nothing  at  all  that  they 
had  the  cholera  devouring  in  their  midst, 
striking  down  a  man  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four. 

By  alleys  and  roads  like  ditches,  we 
found  our  way  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
brick  and  stona  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  little  vineyards,  just  sprouting  into 
leaf,  of  almond-trees  in  full  fruit,  fig-trees 
thick  with  the  first  crop  of  futile  figs, 
pear  and  apricot  trees  sweet  with  blos- 
som. The  thoroughfares  were  marked  by 
hedges  of  great  cactus,  or  soaring  masses 
of  prickly  pear,  lifting  their  doll-like  heads 
one  over  the  other.  Here  and  there  were 
groups  of  rugged  old  olives,  looking  like 
things  petrified  in  the  midst  of  a  death 
agony ;  a  few  orange  trees  perfuming  the 
warm,  drowsy  air;  some  cypress  points;  and 
a  bare  halfdozen  of  real  palm  trees,  strong 
and  healthy  as  if  they  were  on  African 
soil.  But  the  most  notable  thing  of  all 
outside  the  town  is  the  decaying  wall,  which 
once  girt  the  town,  with  its  dilapidated 
towers  and  crumbling  heaps.  Dogs,  clay- 
coloured  like  the  wall  and  towers,  lay  in 
the  holes  which  honeycombed  this  ancient 
cincture,  and  countrymen  from  the  market, 
returning  home,  drove  their  mules  with  a 
jingle  of  bells  through  this  or  that  breach 
which  time  and  persistent  feet  had  made 
in  this  once-strong  fortification.  These 
walls  may  have  seen  the  Crusaders,  very 
many  of  whom  found  Brindisi  a  convenient 
place  to  die  in;  but  I  suppose  they  can 
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hardly  go  back  to  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
who,  once  upon  a  iimOi  fought,  or  rather 
straggled,  face  to  face  in  Brindisi  Viewing 
the  town  and  harbour  and  grey-green 
surroundmgs  from  this  vantage-point, 
one  is  forced  to  a  conclusion  that,  however 
comfortable  to  an  Englishman,  is  some- 
what sad  to  the  cosmopolitan  with  a  little 
sentiment  left  in  him.  It  is  this :  that 
the  few  graces  of  antiquity  which  redeem 
Brindisi  from  the  category  of  ugly  places 
are  doomed  soon  to  go.  The  P.  and  0. 
steamers  are  excellent  nutriment  for 
the  towa  House  property  is  so  much 
in  request  that  it  appears  quite  desirable 
to  steal  stones  from  the  city  walls,  and 
build  them  into  houses  whenever  the  whim 
takes  a  man.  We  saw  numbers  of  such 
buildings  fed  on  such  unholy  quarry  ;  so 
that  soon  the  walls  will  disappear,  or  be 
applied  as  substantial  foundation  for  a 
crescent  of  houses  to  be  called  Via  East 
India  or  Via  Jolly  Tars,  according  to  the 
degree  of  culture  or  wealth  of  the  specu- 
lator. In  the  town  one  sees  several  little 
canteens  which,  below  the  ordinary  Italian 
announcement  of  "Vino,  etc,"  have 
scratched  on  their  sign-board  the  se- 
ductive monosyllable  "Grog I"  And  I 
may  further  say  that,  in  one  of  Brindisi's 
streets,  we  were  hailed  tempestuously  by  a 
knot  of  unpleasant  native  ladies  with  a 
volley  of  unvarnished  British  seamen's 
oaths.  These  women  did  not  mean  to  be 
rude,  I  think,  but  they  left  upon  us  a  bad 
impression. 

Of  course,  Brindisi  has  its  patron  saint, 
who  in  extreme  cases  will  work  a  miracle. 
But  there  is  really  much  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  Saintt  Lorenzo  da  Brindisi, 
who,  next  to  the  Virgin,  is  most  frequently 
on  the  lips  of  a  good  Catholic  of  the  town. 
He  is  not  like  Saint  Nicholas  of  Bari — a 
large  town  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Brindisi 
— who,  although  he  has  been  dead  almost  a 
millennium,  keeps  his  bones  ever  moist  and 
ready  to  do  good  deeds  at  the  request 
of  the  guardian  dignitaries.  This  Saint 
Nicholas  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  oddest  of  the 
many  odd  saints  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Italians.  A  friend  of  mine  visited  the  town 
simply  and  solely  to  obtain  the  wonder- 
working fluid  which  trickles  periodically 
from  his  bones.  It  is  called  the  manna  of 
Saint  Nicholas ;  but,  whatever  it  may  be 
made  of,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  consumed 
Uke  the  manna  of  Palestine.  My  friend 
returned  to  Brindisi  with  a  small  phial  of 
this  exudation  of  Saint  Nicholas.  He  paid 
twopence  for  it,  and  if  it  had  but  one  of 


the  many  fine  properties  that  are  ascribed 
to  it,  the  purchase  was  cheap  enough. 

But  to  return  to  Saint  Lorenzo  of 
Brindisi,  who,  from  his  birth  to  his  death^ 
was  80  remarkably  in  contrast  with  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  that  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  give  a  few  particulars  abont  him. 
He  was  born  at  Brindisi  in  1559,  of  ratha 
common  parents.  His  father  found  him 
so  attractive  a  baby,  that  for  long  he  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  a  heavenly  or  a 
terrestrial  being.  As  soon  as  he  could 
crawl,  his  unusual  excellences  were  made 
apparent.  He  declined  to  play  with  other 
little  children,  and  struck  every  one  dumb 
with  admiration  by  the  mild  modesty  of 
his  deportment.  At  four,  young  Lorenxo 
said,  he  would  like  to  be  a  monk  when  he 
became  a  man.  At  seven,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Brindisi,  whence  he  preached  sermons  that 
made  profound  sensation  among  their 
hearers.  And,  by  this  time,  he  had  so 
completelv  severed  himself  from  the  trivial 
lot  of  ordinary  men,  that  on  the  death  of 
his  father  he  showed  a  resignation  and 
indifference  that  were  as  astounding  aa  any 
previous  incident  in  his  young  career. 

His  mother  now  took  the  austere  little 
Lorenzo  from  Brindisi  to  Venice,  where 
was  a  religious  uncle,  who  received  him 
with  enthusiasm.  Lorenzo  found  here  a 
little  cousin  after  his  own  heart.  The  two 
boys,  not  yet  in  their  teens,  were  wont  to 
spend  all  the  time,  not  exacted  by  th^ 
schoolmasters,  in  religious  dispatationa 
One  day,  they  were  returning  from  church 
in  a  crowded  gondola,  when  a  storm  arose. 
The  boat  was  instantly  in  dire  peril ;  but 
Lorenzo  was  in  it,  and  when  the  boy  stood 
up  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the 
winds  were  appeased,  and  the  waves  fell 
flat  Shortly  after  this,  the  lads  were 
admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Capuchins  as 
postulants.  Already,  Lorenzo  had  fitted 
himself  for  his  life  of  self-denial  by  wearing 
a  hair  shirt  of  a  peculiarly  irritating  kind, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  by  fasting 
three  days  in  the  week.  And  his  conduct 
and  austerities  were  such,  that  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  finally  promoted  into 
that  Order  as  Era  Lorenzo  da  BrindisL 

Now  it  was  that  the  lad  began  to  auffer 
for  the  unnatural  restraints  ne  had  pot 
upon  his  unfortunate  body.  He  was 
threatened  with  consumption;  but,  hav- 
ing conquered  this  enemy,  he  was  sent 
away  to  Sicily,  where  he  soon  made  his 
mark  as  a  man  who  could,  after  a  aingla 
hearing,  repeat  this  or  that  sermon  word 
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for  word.  He  alao  took  up  liDgniatic 
stadies,  and  was  speedily^  at  home  in 
Spaniflb,  French,  Bohemian,  German, 
Greek,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew. 
The  rabbis,  with  whom  he  was  sent  to 
argue  on  sacred  subjects,  would  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  not  a  Hebrew ;  and  so  of 
the  Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  etc.  The 
modesty  which  had  characterised  Lorenzo 
as  a  baby  clung  to  him  as  a  monk.  His  good 
qualities  were  apparent  to  every  one  but 
himself.  His  superiors,  in  nominating  him 
for  this  or  that  responsible  mission  in  Italy, 
or  Germany,  or  Spain,  always  had  to  en- 
force their  nominations  with  commands  ; 
and  it  was  thus  at  their  bidding  only  that 
he  consented  to  go  before  the  Popes  of 
Rome ;  to  visit  Vienna  and  the  Archduke 
Matthias,  for  negotiatory  purposes;  and 
make  .the  acquaintance  of  the  mighty 
Emperor  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 
But,  wherever  Lorenzo  went,  he  won  reve- 
rent goodwill  and  friends. 

At  one  time  he  was  leading  Christian 
armies  against  countless  hordes  of  Moslems 
(myriads  of  bullets  raining  about  him  and 
the  crucifix  that  he  carried)  and  always  with 
fiuecess ;  at  another  he  was  being  honoured 
with  successive  private  interviews  by 
Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  who  treated  him 
with  tiie  regard  of  a  brother.  Of  the 
many  miracles  which  marked  his  course  in 
life,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  that 
whereby  one  day  he  was  held  suspended 
between  earth  and  heaven  for  several  hours. 
But  after  bis  death  (in  Lisbon,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  King  of 
Spain)  certain  wonders  occurred  which  may 
be  said  to  eclipse  even  this.  At  the  moment 
of  dying  he  was  a  kan  man,  worn  and 
emaciated  by  self-imposed  penance;  but 
shortly  afterwards  his  body,  in  the  words 
of  the  chronicler,  was  found  to  be  "bellis- 
simo,  vermiglio,  e  fresco  come  un  immaco- 
lato  fiore "  (ruddy,  well  -  favoured,  and 
sweet  as  a  spotless  flower). 

Again,  about  two  days  after  his  death, 
it  was  proposed  to  open  the  body  of 
Lorenza  Certain  of  the  doctors  objected  : 
it  was  the  time  of  summer;  it  was  late 
even  to  bury  him,  much  more  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  him.  How- 
ever, the  King  insisted,  and  then,  mar- 
vellous to  say,  Lorenzo's  corpse  began  to 
emit  80  sweet  a  savour  that  all  who  at- 
tended the  operation  were  ravished  by  the 
perfume.  Never,  they  said,  had  they  en- 
joyed so  celestiaJ  an  experience.  Then 
Lorenzo  was  buried  with  great  honour.  In 
1783  he  was  canonised,  after  the  examina- 


tion of  the  probfs  of  two  well-authenticated 
miracles  worked  in  his  name.  And  so  he 
does  honour  to  Brindisi,  and  Brindisi  does 
honour  to  his  memory. 

The  untidy  old  sacristan,  who  showed  us 
the  Cathedral,  made  much  of  a  heap  of 
bones  and  iron  riogs  that  were  kept  in  a 
cupboard  of  the  north  transept  They 
were  of  incredible  sanctity,  he  said.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  we  were  fol- 
lowed up  the  aisle  of  the  church  and  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  cupboard  by  a 
brace  of  tall,  thin  dogs,  who  sniffed  at  the 
bones  as  if  they,  at  least,  had  no  ideal 
reverence  for  such  relics.  This  cathedral 
has  also  a  mosaicised  pavement  of  a  strange 
and  very  ancient  type ;  an  altar-piece  three 
hundred  years  old,  passable  enough  as  a 
work  of  art;  a  gorgeous  ceiling;  and  a 
door  so  quaintly  and  laboriously  carved  in 
panels  that  it  is  the  object  in  Brindisi  best 
worth  seeing.  Bat  as  a  building  it  is  so 
dirty  that  the  very  dogs,  who  were  allowed 
to  come  in  wiUi  us,  looked  where  they  set 
their  feet,  as  they  pattered  daintily  over 
its  stones. 

Before  going  for  the  night  to  the  hotel, 
to  which  we  had  been  inveigled  in  the 
wake  of  our  baggage,  we  had  two  other 
objects  of  interest  to  sea  The  one  is  the 
ancient  tower  of  a  disused  church,  standing 
up  in  file  with  the  paltry  shops  and  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  street  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Our  guide  had  so  singular  a 
grin  on  his  sallow  face,  when  he  set  us 
upon  the  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of 
this  tower,  that  I  could  not  but  suspect 
him  of  evil  design  or  an  evil  conscience. 

*<Now  then,''  said  I,  "what  is  this 
place,  and  what  is  there  to  see  at  the  top 
when  we  get  there  %  I  don't  go  up  till 
you  tell  me.    That's  a  fact,  per  Bacco." 

"Nothing,  Sigpor,  nothing  at  all," 
replied  the  man,  with  a  fluster  of  gesticu- 
lations. *'I  do  not  ascend  with  you 
because  of  the  leg — I  am  bad  in  the  leg, 
and  Mariucciana,  the  wife,  would  not  wish 
me  to  exert  myself." 

''But  if  there  is  nothing  to  see,  why 
should  we  take  the  trouble  to  climb  it  1 " 

'*  As  you  will,  Signor." 

But  the  man's  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and 
resignation  had  so  much  of  mystery  about 
t^em,  that  we  all  stumbled  up  the  steps 
without  delay. 

To  be  sure  there  was  nothbg  to  see, 
except  an  old  clock  face,  the  interior  of 
a  number  of  neighbouring  back-yards,  the 
masts  of  some  ships,  and  the  dusky  water 
of  the  harbour.     We  were  much  disturbed 
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by  the  thought  that  we  had  been  behaviDg 
like  the  most  irresponsible  of  antomatic 
toorista  Bat  ere  we  had  got  half-way 
down  the  stepa  again,  some  one  cried  out 
that  he  had  the  cramp  in  his  right  knea 
The  next  moment  every  man  jack  of  us 
had  the  cramp  also  in  the  same  place ;  and 
by  the  time  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  with  the  grinning  Italian  puffins  a 
cigarette  in  our  faces,  we  were  all  bending 
and  rubbing  our  knee-caps. 

*^It  is  always  so,  Signor,"  said  the 
Italian,  emitting  a  long,  cool  whiflf  of 
tobacco  smoke.  "It  is  certainly  a  strange 
thing,  is  it  not  1 " 

''And  so  you  brought  us  here  to  give 
us  the  cramp,  did  you,  and  stayed  down 
below  to  escape  it  yourself!  That  was 
certainly  a  very  cowardly  way  to  behave." 

**  But,  Signor "  protested  the  man. 

However,  as  by  this  time  the  cramp 
had  left  us  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come 
to  us,  we  determined  to  say  no  more  about 
it  None  of  the  theories  put  before  us  in 
explanation  of  this  disagreeable  peculiarity 
of  the  old  church  tower  seemed  very  satis- 
factory. If  it  was  true  that  the  ghost  of 
a  reverend  Father  lay  in  waiting  at  the 
fortieth  stair  to  grip  a  leg  of  every  passer- 
by, whv  did  he  not  do  it  in  the  ascent 
as  well  as  the  descent!  A  rheumatic 
chill,  indigenous  on  a  particular  square 
foot  of  the  stone,  would  not  have  seized  us 
with  such  extraordinary  simultaneity.  Nor 
did  we  think  much  of  the  Italian's  last 
suggestion,  that  the  architect  and  builder 
between  them  had  bungled  the  building, 
and  by  setting  two  or  three  lumps  of 
masonry  awry  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
made  it  impossible  to  get  over  these  with- 
out physical  discomfiture.  This  only  can 
be  said :  that  just  as  we  suffered  in  the 
old  tower,  so  may  you — and  you  may 
theorise  as  we  theorised. 

After  the  tower  we  climbed  through  sun- 
dry bad  quarters  of  the  town,  where  no 
doubt  the  cholera  was  very  thick,  to  a 
stone  terrace  overlooking  the  important 
civic  buildings  which  stand  close  to  the 
harbour  sea-board.  Here  was  the  famous 
decorated  column  supposed  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  a  fine  stone 
with  a  capital  carved  to  represent  the 
torsos  of  burly^  gods  instead  of  acanthus 
leaves.  Near  it  were  sundry  other  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  inscribed  stones. 
The  residents  round  about  had  no  very 
intense  respect  for  these  old  relica  They 
had  strung  clothes-lines  from  one  to  the 
other  of  them,  and  while  we  examined 


their  writing  and  ornament,  and  coDJectared 
about  the  marvellous  sights  they  might  have 
seen  had  they  been  endowed  with  eyes, 
ladies  of  stout  build,  with  their  gowns 
tacked  up  to  their  knees,  passed  to  and  fro 
with  reeking  linen  and  flannel  onmention- 
ables,  which  they  hung  out  to  dry.  Daring 
the  process  of  their  labours  these  good  aonlfl 
made  very  uncomplimentary  remarks  aboak 
the  looks  and  dress  of  the  English ;  they 
also  said  very  prettily  the  one  to  the  other 
that  England  must  be  but  a  poor  place  if 
English  people  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  dimb  the  "strada"  to  look  at  snch 
lumps  of  stone  as  these,  which  were  by  na 
means  the  best  things  of  their  kind,  even 
for  a  drying  ground.  And  herein,  perbspa, 
they  were  not  far  wrong.  We  were  loudl  j 
jeered  by  the  rascally  children  of  these 
dames  of  Brindisi,  when  we  began  to 
return  to  the  highway.  It  was  tdremdy 
past  sunset  time,  so  we  made  our  way  to 
the  hotel  which  had  been  chosen  for  na  in 
despite  of  our  wishea 

You  see,  landing  at  these  Levantine  porta 
is  always  so  much  of  a  scrimmage  that 
unless  you  are  monstrously  wide-awake, 
yon  are  fast  in  the  hands  of  a  stronjg  facto- 
tum of  this  or  that  hotel  before  you  know 
where  you  are.  It  was  so  here  at  BrindisL 
In  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  I  had  lost 
sight  of  our  baggage,  and  only  chanced  to 
see  it  when  it  was  in  full  gUlop  along  a 
street  towards  a  hotel  of  which  I  knew 
nothing.  This  was  annoying  to  begin  with. 
But  as  a  compromise  it  was  settled  that  we 
should  make  the  best  of  matters,  and  see 
to  what  sort  of  a  place  our  baggage  had 
led  ua 

Now  In  Brindisi  there  are  but  two  hotele 
fit  to  lodge  a  British  bull-dog ;  the  one  la 
the  stately  red  building  dose  to  the  landing 
staffo,  with  a  bit  of  a  court-yard  planted 
with  tropiciJ  plants,  and  a  fall  ataff  of 
officials,  conveniences,  and  luxuriea  Here 
they  speak  English  and  every  oUier 
language,  includug,  I  believe,  a  little 
Hindustanee  for  the  benefit  of  travelling 
East  Indians,  who  leave  the  steamer  and 
^o  overland  to  England  wiUi  the  mails.  It 
IS  an  imposing  hotel,  where  they  make  a 
charge  for  a  chair ;  but  it  is  comfortaUa 
The  other  hotel  is  not  bad,  viewed  from  the 
street  Indeed,  its  windows,  some  ten  feet 
high,  and  its  heavy  balconies,  appeal  to  the 
imagination  ;  but  it  is  very  different  to 
the  other.  It  is  kept  by  a  Greek  named 
Grapsa,  who  mighty  without  in  justice  to 
himself,  transpose  the  '^p"  and  the '*8"  in 
his  name,  and  who  speaka  no  English.    It 
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was  io  Orapsa'a  house  that  our  baggage 
went  teariog  along,  and  eventually  thither  ire 
went  in  the  wake  of  it.  Ghrapsa,  the  Greek — 
fat,  sleek,  yellow,  small-eyed,  and  wearing 
a  fez — ^received  us  with  much  rubbing  of 
hands,  and  lively  assurances  that  he  felt 
the  honour  we  lukl  done  in  selecting  his 
hotel 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  minute 
history  of  our  experiences  in  Grapsa's 
hands.  He  gave  ua  palatial  bed-rooms, 
paved  with  red  and  white  marble  flags, 
and  with  bright  blue  wall  papers.  At  our 
every  movement  he  was  afoot  to  see  what  we 
wanted,  or  his  sad-looking  son,  a  man  of 
thirty,  who  had  learnt  just  enough  French 
to  puzzle  himself  with.  And  the  cook  in 
Grapsa's  hotel  was  by  no  means  a  fooL 
But  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  impending 
doom  in  the  place  that  was  not  cheerful 
In  the  ''salon"  I  talked  with  two  gentle- 
men, who  constituted  the  number  of  other 
guests  in  the  building.  The  one  was  a 
schoolmaster  at  Corfu,  a  leathery  old 
gentleman  with  long  yellow  teeth,  who 
corrected  my  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  a 
very  magisterial  manner;  and  the  other 
was  a  vivacious  young  man  from  Amster- 
dam, resting  there  on  his  way  to  his  parents 
in  the  same  Island  of  Corfu.  Both  these 
gentlemen  mentioned  Grapsa's  name  with 
awe.  The  younger  one  whispered  that  he 
was  even  something  of  a  prisoner.  He 
had  asked  for  his  biU  the  other  day,  and  it 
was  so  preposterous  that  he  could  not  pay 
it.  He  had  calculated  his  expenses  from 
Amsterdam  to  Corfu  to  a  nicety ;  he  had 
his  ticket  for  the  steamer;  and  here  he 
was,  within  twelve  hours'  steam  of  his 
parents'  arms,  practically  held  at  ransom  I 
Vain  was  it  for  him  to  promise  that  he 
would  send  the  money  to  Grapsa  from 
Corfu.  Grapsa  preferred  that  the  poor 
young  man  should  spend  a  week  with  him, 
which  would  be  the  amount  of  time  before 
a  letter  could  receive  answer  from  Corfu, 
enclosing  a  remittance. 

''And  in  the  meantime,''  moaned  the 
poor  fellow,  "I'm  running  up  a  new  bill 
for  this  horrible  week,  also.  The  money 
will  not  suffice,  and  I  shall  be  detained 
longer,  and  the  leave  of  absence  I  hold 
from  my  employers  in  Amsterdam  will 
soon  have  half  expired,  and  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  see  my  dear  father  and  mother 
for  another  five  years." 

After  that,  we  were  much  inclined  as  a 
body  to  turn  the  tables  upon  this  Grapsa 
by  some  forcible  measure.  But,  enough  of 
him.     He  is  a  nameous  subiect.  in  snite  of 


his  good  cooking.  He  gave  us  soft  beds 
with  plenty  of  fleas  in  them,  and  on  the 
day  of  our  departure,  presented  us  with  a 
biU  a  foot  long,  which  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting acquitted  at  a  composition  of  sixty  per 
cent  As  for  our  two  unfortunate  comrades, 
we  gave  them  our  best  wishes,  and  ex- 
postulated with  Grapsa  on  behalf  of  the 
younger  of  them  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
the  rascal  promised  to  be  lenient  But 
I  fear  that  Grapsa  was  of  the  mind  of 
Talleyrand,  and  made  use  of  speech  merely 
to  conceal  his  wicked  intentions. 


UNCLE    BOB'S    IflECE. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  «(f  '*  The  ChUcates,"  etc 

CHAPTER    IX. 

All  this  time  the  friendship  between 
Tilly  and  Miss  Walton  was  progressing 
very  comfortably. 

Naturally,  it  made  larger  strides  on 
Tilly's  part,  because  friendship  was  a 
greater  novelty  in  her  life,  and  it  had, 
therefore,  more  piquancy  and  relish.  Miss 
Walton,  who  had  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior age  and  experience,  was,  one  might 
almost  say,  blas6  in  this  respect,  and  had 
less  enthusiasm  to  spare  than  in  the  days 
when  she  corresponded  with  sixteen  fellow 
school-girls  and  called  each  of  them  her 
dearest ;  but  she  was  very  much  charmed 
with  Tilly,  and  quite  willing  to  meet  her 
at  least  a  quarter  of  the  way  in  that  oft- 
travelled  ground. 

Uncle  Bob  was  an  almost  equally  int^ 
resting  study  to  this  astute  young  person, 
though  her  opportunities  of  observation 
were  few ;  for  LTncle  Bob,  loud  and  unblush- 
ing as  he  was  with  men,  was  undeniably 
shy  in  the  presence  of  Isdies. 

For  a  time  after  Miss  Walton's  conquest 
of  TUly,  he  was  but  little  seen  in  the  red 
velvet  sitting-room,  which  was  mainly  given 
over  to  snips,  shreds,  patterns,  bandboxes, 
and  girls'  chatter.  It  was  tbat  chatter  that 
alarmed  him,  and  sent  him  ofif  precipitately 
to  take  refuge  with  his  Behrens. 

Miss  Walton,  who  had  lingered  on  in 
defiance  of  propriety  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
bent  on  cementing  her  friendship  and 
securing  it  beyond  hazard,  was  very  glad 
to  share  the  bright  sittiog-rooin.  For  her- 
self, she  could  only  afford  a  bed-room,  and 
tbat  a  small  and  unlaxurious  one  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  where  the  chambermaid 
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18  apt  to  stint  her  attentions  and  to  be 
deaf  to  appeals  for  hot  water. 

Down  in  Tilly's  vast  first-floor  room  the 
machinery  of  service  went  much  more 
smoothly ;  life  was  worth  living  there ;  and 
Tilly,  happy  Tilly !  had  everything  she 
wanted,  even  to  the  society  of  Honoria, 
which  she  coveted  more  and  more.  But 
it  was  no  part  of  Honoria's  scheme  to 
ignore  or  exclude  Uncle  Bob.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's character  seemed  to  her  to  be  one 
that  would  ''repay  perusal,"  as  good- 
natured  critics  say  of  books.  The  time 
would  not  be  wasted  that  was  spent  in 
studying  him;  she  wished  to  know  him, 
if  it  were  only  to  contradict  Maria,  who 
was  always  breathing  forth  warnings  and 
injunctions  from  the  North.  So  one  day, 
while  she  and  Tilly  sat  together,  she  re- 
marked : 

"  Your  uncle  very  [seldom  pays  you  a 
visit  now." 

"  He  is  afraid  of  you,"  said  Tilly  with  a 
laugh.  *'  You  inspire  him  with  awe  1  How 
nice  it  must  be  to  inspire  anybody  with 
awel  That's  a  privilege  you  tall  and  ma- 
jestic people  keep  all  to  yourselves.  No- 
body ever  was  afraid  of  a  person  of  my 
inches." 

**lt  that  is  the  reason  why  he  stays 
away,  it  need  not  exist  any  longer." 

*'  I  don't  see  it.  You  can't  help  being 
stately,  and  you  certainly  can't  help  being 
tall." 

**  But  I  can  stay  away." 

"  WeU,"  said  Tilly  with  a  shake  of  her 
sunny  head,  "  I  think  I'm  being  very  badly 
used.  First  Uncle  Bob  deserts  me,  and 
now  you  propose  to  do  the  same.  I  will 
not  be  deserted.  There!"  she  jumped 
up  and  skimmed  across  the  room,  "  he  is 
tiding  to  do  it  again  1  I  have  caught  you 
this  time,  Uncle  Bob ;  you  can't  escape," 
she  said,  for  Mr.  Burton,  who  had  put  a 
cautious  head  in  at  the  door,  was  gently 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  little 
hands  that  held  him  prisoner. 

'^  There  1"  she  said,  leading  in  her  cap- 
tive, looking  very  sheepish  and  red  in  the 
face,  **  and  now,  sir,  will  you  please  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  find  so  alarming  in  my 
friend  1  She  is  not  so  haughty  as  &he 
looks,  8he  will  not  snub  you,  I  believe, 
if  you  address  her  very  humbly  and 
respectfully." 

Honoria  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"Mr.  Burton  would  give  me  a  better 
character  than  his  niece,"  she  said . 

*'Do  you  hear  that,  Uncle  Bobi  She 
is  not  afraid  of  you,  you  see  ;  it  is  me  she 


is  really  afraid  of,  so  you'd  better  atay  and 
protect  her." 

"Stay  on  better  grounds  than  that. 
Stay  to  'give  us  pleasure,"  said  H<moria 
frankly. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  mem,"  said  Uncle 
Bob,  recovering  his  manners  and  making 
his  best  bow ;  ''  I'm  but  a  rough  diap,  but 
if  you're  willing  to  put  up  with  me,  Fm 

Eroud  to  stop  a  bit  with  you  and  my  lass 
ere." 

"  Then  that's  settled,"  said  TOlj  gafly, 
"and  here  is  your  very  own  chanr,  and 
now  I  feel  safe  again.  Do  you  know,  if 
you  had  gone  away.  Miss  Walton  woold 
have  gone  too,  and  I  should  hava  been 
sacrificed  to  etiquette  and  abandoned  to 
silence.  Now,  Uncle  Bob,  you  may  hold 
this  skein,  and  while  I  wind  it  I  am  going 
to  talk — we  are  going  to  talk — and  you 
must  please  listen  attentively,  for  it  is  a 
very  important  scheme  indeed  we  are 
going  to  unfold." 

"  A  scheme,  eh  t    What's  that  \  " 

"  A  plan,  a  proposal,  a  suggestion,"  sud 
Tilly  airily;  "a  mere  *  suppose.'  You 
like  'supposes,'  Undo  Bob.  Do  you  re- 
member what  a  heap  of  them  we  used  up 
when  we  talked  of  coming  to  London  ?  *' 

"  Ay,  and  here  we  are  in  London,  and 
there's  a  good  deal  of  supposing  to  be  done 
yet,  it  seems  to  ma" 

"  That's  just  it  A  good  deal  to  be  dooe 
yet  WeU,  Miss  Walton  and  I  have  been 
doing  some  of  it — to  save  time.  WeVe 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  we  none  of  us 
can  live  all  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  an  hotel 
Even  Mr.  Paul  Behrens,  I  should  think, 
doesn't  mean  to  do  that " 

"That's  just  what  he's  been  saying," 
struck  in  Mr.  Burton.  "  He  says  it  every 
day.  '  Why  don't  you  take  a  house  % '  he 
says.  He's  a  knowing  chap ;  he  cui  help  na, 
TUly.  He's  a  Londoner,  or  as  good  as  a 
Londoner,  you  see.  They're  a  sharp  lot^ 
these  Cockneys.  Meaning  no  offence  to 
you,  mem,"  he  suddenly  pulled  himself  np 
and  looked  confusedly  at  Miss  Walton. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  a  Londoner  in  that  sense," 
she  smiled.  "  I  wasn't  bom  within  sooBid 
of  Bow  Bells." 

"I  shouldn't  think  Mr.  Behrens  was, 
either,"  remarked  Tilly.  "  Well,  never 
mind ;  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  his  sharp- 
ness. And  what  does  he  want  us  to  do. 
Uncle  Bob  t" 

"  Well,  you  see,  this  is  how  he  puts  it 
'  What  you  want,'  he  says,  '  is  to  get  into 
society,  into  the  best  8ort  of  society,  where 
your  niece  would    have   the  advantages 
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she  deserves,  and  where  she  would  shine.' 
These  were  his  words,  Tilly — he  thinks  a 
deal  of  700,  my  lass." 

"Oh,  he  does,  does  het"  said  Tilly 
lightly,  "how  very  kind  of  him,  to  be 
snrel" 

"There's  sense  in  what  he  says/'  the 
narrator  continued.  "You  can't  expect 
folks  to  believe  in  you  unless  you  give 
them  some  kind  of  a  guarantee ;  it's  not 
enough  to  say  you're  rich — ^you've  got  to 
prove  it  You've  got  to  push  yourself  to 
the  front  and  assert  yourself;  you've  ^ot 
to  cut  a  dash,"  the  speaker  warmed  with 
his  theme ;  "  show  them  that  you're  not 
afraid  of  being  somebody  —  fling  your 
money  about  freely,  and  they'll  believe 
you  fast  enough." 

"It  sounds  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
prescription,"  said  Tilly,  letting  ml  her 
wcnrk  and  going  to  perch  herself  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  "  and  as  difficult  as  it  is 
unpleasant  How,  for  instance,  does  one 
'cutadashM" 

"You'll  learn  that  soon  enough  1"  he 
retorted,  pinching  her  ear.  "  Difficult  1 
There's  nothing  easier,  with  a  pile  like 
mine  to  dip  into.  You  widt  till  Behrens 
gets  me  the  horses  he  has  an  eye  on — and 
the  housa  We'll  send  over  to  Paris  for 
the  furniture ;  I  guess,  when  you're  bowl- 
ing ak>ng  in  your  own  carriage,  the  rest 
wm  come  easy  enough " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  girl  gravely, 
"that  Mr.  Behrens  is  to  do  everything. 
He  is  to  choose  Uie  house  and  the  horses 
— ^no  doubt  he  will  give  me  lessons,  too,  in 
'cutting  a  dash';  I  dare  say  he  will  even 
help  us  to  '  fling  the  money  about'  " 

Himoria,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion,  looked  up  rather  sharply.  Did 
this  pretty,  innocent-looking  Tilly  mean 
io  be  sarcastic  1  There  were  no  signs  of 
each  intention  in  the  look  she  bent  on  her 
uncle.    It  was  a  very  affectionate  look. 

"Tm  afraid  I'm  not  equal  to  all  that 

Splendour  yet,  dear,"  she  said.  ,  "  I  couldn't 
ve  up  to  it-— just  yet    I  must  be  edu- 
cated first;  I  am  only  a  girl  from  the 

country " 

"  You're  good  enough  for  me,"  he  said 
with  a  dogged  and  mutinous  air. 

**  Of  course  I'm  good  enough  for  you  1 " 
she  retorted  gaily.  *'  I'm  even  good  enough 
for  Miss  Walton — so  she  says,"  she  cast  a 
merry  look  at  her  friend,  "but  I'm  not 
good  enough  yet  for  the  honours  Mr. 
Behrens  would  thrust  upon  me.  I'm 
coming  to  them  by-and-by;  perhaps  I 
have  even  ambitions  for  us  beyond  these. 


but  I  want  to  get  used  to  things  a  little 
first" 

"Well,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do 
that  t "  he  asked,  with  a  half  distrustful  look 
at  Miss  Walton,  who  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  sowing  a  great  deal  of  revolu- 
tionary seed  in  Tilly's  mind. 

"That  belongs  to  our  *  suppose.'    It  is 

this " 

^  "Tilly,"  interrupted  Honoria,  suddenly 
rising,  "I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  dis- 
cuss matters  with  your  uncle  alone.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine  how  you  settle  this 
affair,  Ob,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say — ^the  suggestion  was  mine.  Well,  so  it 
was;  but  my  absence  makes  it  all  the 
easier  for  you  to  reject  it  if  you  don't  like 
it  You  will,  in  any  case,  talk  it  over 
better  without  me,"  and,  not  waiting  for 
any  remonstrance,  she  left  the  room. 

^  Tilly  looked  after  her  with  a  shadow  of 
disappointment ;  her  cause  was  the  feebler 
without  this  ally.  But  Uncle  Bob  ap- 
plauded the  action. 

"  She's  right,  my  lass,"  he  said ;  "  she's 
got  no  business,  as  she  says,  to  meddle  be- 
tween you  and  me,  though  she  is  your 
friend." 

There  was  a  hint  of  jealousy  in  his  tone. 

"I  think  Mr.  Paul  Behrens  meddles, 
though  he  is  your  friend,"  she  retorted 
with  a  laugh. 

"Well,"  said  her  uncle  dispassionately, 
"  there's  no  call  to  follow  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  unless  we  like.  I  guess  we 
can  choose  for  ourselves.  Now,  what  in 
the  name  of  creation  is  this  fine  plan  of 
yours!  Out  with  it,  my  lass;  it's  close 
upon  one  o'clock,  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

"  It's  only  a  '  suppose.'  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  to  begin  with.  Suppose 
we  go  to  a  boarding-house  f  I  have  been 
studying  the  question  of  boarding-houses 
lately,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  created 
on  purpose  for  people  like  you  and  me." 

"  What's  there  different  in  you  and  me 
from  other  people,"  he  demanded  with  a 
sort  of  grim  good-humour,  "except  that 
I'm  richer  and  you're  prettier  than  most 
folks  1" 

"  Let  us  put  it  that  way,"  she  assented 
gaily,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  keeping 
time  as  it  rose  and  fell  to  her  words. 
"  You're  too  pretty — ^no,  you're  too  rich 
and  I'm  too  pretty — for  us  to  live  in  a  big 
house  all  by  ourselves,  even  with  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens  for  our  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  When  I've  learnt  to  '  cut  a  dash ' 
it  will  be  different ;  but  I  think  I'd  like  to 
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begin  by  shining  in  a  boarding-house — a 
charming,  select,  refined  boardinghoasa 
iVe  been  stndjing  the  advertisements  in 
the  *  Daily  Telegraph/  you  see,  and  I  have 
the  advantages  ofif  by  heart  There  don't 
£eem  to  be  any  disadvantages.  It's  home 
and  society  nicely  blended  into  one.  If 
we're  to  make  a  circle — and  that  seems  to 
be  what  is  expected  of  us — a  boarding- 
house  is  our  chance." 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Walton  has  put  this 
notion  into  your  head,"  said  Uncle  Bob, 
receiving  the  proposal  with  lukewarm 
hospitality  and  characteristic  national  dis- 
trust Liliesmuir  is  innocent  of  a  boarding- 
house,  and  if  there  are  any  in  China,  in 
Western  America,  and  in  the  Australian 
Bush,  they  are  probably  not  the  places  to 
which  one  would,  of  free  choice,  take  a 
pretty  young  girl.  Then  the  idea  had  not 
emanated  from  that  oracle,  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens.  Mr.  Behrens's  mind  remained 
un plumbed  on  the  subject,  there  was  no 
calculating  on  his  sentimenta  He  might 
approve,  but  he  might  condemn.  As  for 
Miss  Walton,  her  approval  went  for  very 
little ;  for  though  she  was  a  lady,  and  as  such 
an  object  of  respect  to  one  who  had  no 
traditions,  she  was  but  a  young  lass,  and 
what  could  a  young  lass  know  1 

<'It*s  all  very  well  for  her  to  talk,"  he 
exclaimed,  "but  I'll  warrant  you  she 
wouldn't  be  so  keen  to  go  to  one  herself." 
•*  Well,  yes,"  said  Tilly  gravely,  "  she  is 
going  to  one,  and  that's  why  she  wants  us 
to  go  too." 

If  Mr.  Burton  had  known  a  little  more 
of  the  world—or  rather  of  the  modem 
attitude  of  young  womanhood  towards  the 
world — he  would  not  have  been  staggered 
by  this  reply.  He  had  thought  for  a 
moment  that  Miss  Walton,  considering 
Tilly  her  social  inferior,  had  offered  a  sug- 
gestion which  she  would  not  have  desir^ 
to  follow  in  her  own  person ;  but  it  appeared 
that  he  was  doing  the  young  woman  an 
injury. 

Miss  Walton  was  not  only  going  to  a 
boarding-house ;  she  had  gone  to  many. 
She  knew  their  tricks  and  manners  o£f  by 
heart  She  had  migrated  in  summer  to 
the  fiubuiban  mansion  where  the  tennis- 
ball  is  sent  briskly  flying  and  croquet  and 
flirtation  still  linger.  With  winter  she  had 
flitted  back  to  the  joys  of  communistic  life 
in  Bayswater  and  Kensbgton.    If  Uncle 


Bob  considered  this  a  strong-miiided  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  a  "  real  l^dj,"  it 
only  shows  how  antique,  how  archaic,  were 
his  views. 

Shrinking  modesty  and  timidity  hava 
gone  out  of  fashion;  they  are  as  out  of 
date  as  the  spleen  and  the  vapours.  No 
well-brought-up  mother  is  ever  astonished 
nowadays  at  any  proposal  her  daughter 
may  make,  at  any  experience  she  may  set 
herself  to  fathom.  If  Jessie  were  to 
announce  her  intention  of  living  in  chans- 
bers;  if  Emma  packed  her  tronk  and 
departed  to  make  trial  of  lodgings,  mamma 
would  quite  understand  that  remonstrance 
was  useless,  and,  compared  with  these, 
existence  in  a  boaiding-house  is  a  compara- 
tively decorous,  blameless,  chaperoned 
affair.  Miss  Walton  had  no  mamma  to 
shock ;  and,  since  in  these  days,  nobody  is 
too  young  to  do  anything  she  likes,  there 
was  probably  no  reason  to  be  shocked  at  alL 
Having  seen  that  her  little  arrow  sped 
home,  Tilly  was  merciful  in  her  triumph. 

<'  Talk  it  over  with  Mr.  Behrens,  dear," 
she  said.  "  He  is  Sir  Oracle  to  ns.  Ton 
will  beUeve  if  he  says  it  is  all  right  f  And, 
after  all,  it's  only  a  'suppose';  it  need 
never  get  beyond  that  if  you  don't  like  ii" 
*'  Well,  we'll  see,  we'll  see,"  he  got  up 
heavily.  "I  won't  just  say  that  Behrens 
knows  everything,"  he  remarked  as  he  was 
leaving  her,  "  and  I  don't  hold  with  folks 
that  must  always  be  running  to  others 
for  advice.  I've  got  a  pair  of  eyes  in  my 
head,  and  I  guess  I  can  use  them  as  well  as 
most  If  it's  to  be  a  boarding-bouse — and, 
mind  you,  I  don't  say  it  is — or  if  it's  to  be  a 
house — and  I  don't  say  it's  to  be  that 
neither — ^it  will  be  Bob  Burton  thai  will 
have  the  last  word  to  say  in  tiie  matter,  I 
can  tell  you  1 " 

*'  As  if  he  didn't  always  get  his  own 
way,  poor  Uncle  Bob ! "  said  "nUy,  looking 
at  him  in  her  frank,  audacious,  laughing 
way. 

There  was  no  fear  of  these  two  misunder- 
standing each  other ;  no  dread  of  wilk  that 
should  dash.  TiUy  told  heradf  nightiy  in 
her  prayers,  which  were  as  yet  all  thanks- 
givings, that  she  owed  everything,  every- 
thing— all  the  pleasures  of  her  past,  all  the 
joys  and  coming  triumphs  of  her  fntore, 
to  this  kind  uncla  Si^y  her  faith,  aiftd 
her  love,  and  her  service,  were  a  very  little 
price  to  pay  for  these  f 
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him  into  the  library,  instead  of  suggesting 
that  they  should  follow  Alexis  as  osaal. 

**I  want  a  few  words  with  yon,  Mr. 
Lyle,"  he  said.  "  You  know  I  am  a  plain- 
spoken  man,  and  I  think  it  best  for  both 
our  sakes  to  take  you  into  my  confidence. 
You  are  a  friend  of  my  nephew's,  so  perhaps 
you  are  aware  how  fond  I  am  of  the  boy. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  son  in 
fact,  and  my  earnest  hope  was  that  one  day 
he  would  become  so  in  reality.  Well,  I 
am  happy  to  say  my  wishes  are  on  the  way 
to  be  realised.  Before  going  abroad  Neale 
proposed  to  my  daughter,  and  she  accepted 
him." 

"Impossible  1 "  broke  from  Adrian  Ljl«», 
as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  pale  and  disturbed. 
"  You — ^you  can't  mean  this,  Sir  Koy." 

"Mean  it — I  most  certainly  mean  it," 
answered  the  Baronet,  reading  in  the 
agitated  face  and  manner  of  the  young 
clergyman  a  verification  of  his  suspicions. 

"Neale  Kenyon  engaged  to  your 
daughter ! "  muttered  Adrian  Lyle  stupidly. 
"  It  can't  be.  You — you  ciight  to 
know " 

"  What  ought  I  to  know  t "  demanded 
Sir  Eoy,  sternly.  "  The  boy  was  free  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  heatt,  and  though 
my  daughter  might  have  made  a  far  more 
ambitious  marriage,  yet  I  was  well  content 
that  she  should  accept  her  coueia  Hers 
is  an  extremely  difficult  character  to  deal 
with,  but  he  has  known  her  from  her  child- 
hood, and " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 
A  footman  entered  with  letters.  Sir  Boy's 
eye  caueht  the  one  on  the  top.  He  seized 
it  eagerly. 

"  Why,  it  is  from  Neale,"  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
my  dear  boy,  this  is  delightful  1 "  He  tore 
open  the  flimsy  envelope,  and  perused  the 
few  hurried  lines.  "  He  is  well,"  he  said 
below  his  breath.  "  Well,  and — um— um 
— um.  Why,  what's  this  1  •  No  reason  to 
keep  my  engagement  to  Alexis  a  secret  any 
longer,  unless  she  specially  desires  it' 
There,  what  did  I  tell  you  f  See,  it's  in 
his  own  handwriting;  read  for  yourself." 

Adrian  Lyle  drew  back  a  step,  as  if  to 
widen  the  distance  between  himself  and 
hb  excited  host. 

"  It  is  impossible,''  he  repeated  doggedly. 
"  If  I  thought  it " 

His  eyes  flashed ;  he  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height.  At  the  same  moment  the 
door  softly  opened,  and  Alexis  looked  in. 

"What  is  the  matter  1"  she  asked,  as 
she  hurriedly  advanced  and  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  disturbed  faces. 


She  had  never  seen  Adrian  Lyle  look  as 
he  looked  now. 

Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  in  her 
father's  hand.    Ber  face  paled  a  little. 

"From  Neale t"  she  questioned.  "la 
he  safe  1 " 

She  took  the  little  strip  of  piq^er  and 
read  it  hurriedly  and  anxiously. 

Then  a  slow  wave  of  deepest  orimson 
rose  from  cheek  to  brow.  Invdontarilj 
her  eyes  turned  to  Adrian  Lyle. 

"Miss  Kenyon,"  he  cried  impnkively, 
"I  only  ask  one  word.  Is  this  Icniet 
You  are  to  be  your  cousin's  wife  t " 

The  colour  faded  slowly  away.  It  was 
a  very  cold,  defiant  face  that  lifted  iteelf 
to  his. 

There  was  strife  going  on  in  his  aooL 
Clearly  enough  she  read  it  Had  her  honr 
comel  Waa  this  the  triumph  tihe  bad 
promised  herself  t  Those  grey  eyes,  dark 
with  hidden  fire,  told  a  tale  of  pandonate 
trouble  :  some  sudden,  intense  emotion  was 
vibrating  within  his  heart.  What  could  it 
be  but  the  shock  of  what  he  had  heard. 
what  her  father  had  foolishly  betrayed! 
She  felt  a  little  thrill  of  fear,  and  almost 
of  regret,  as  she  looked  bac^  into  those 
proud,  indignant  eyes. 

Yet  her  sense  of  pleasure  was  keener 
than  either  the  fear  or  the  regret.  A 
smile,  cruel,  cold — the  smile  he  knew  so 
well — just  parted  her  lips.  She  answered 
simply  : 

"  It  is  true." 

It  seemed  to  Adrian  Lyle  as  if  the  rocm 
surged  round  him  like  a  sea.  The  noi£e 
of  a  million  waves  beat  in  his  brain,  and 
made  him  deaf  and  dizzy.  He  wanted  to 
be  idone,  to  get  away  from  these  wonder- 
ing faces ;  to  think  out  clearly,  rationally, 
what  he  should  do,  how  he  could  avert 
this  calamity. 

Sir  Koy  looked  at  him  with  compassion. 

"  Poor  fellow  1 "  he  thought,  "  so  he,  too, 
has  sieged  his  wings." 

For  how  could  he  know  this  grief,  and 
horror,  and  bitter,  bitter  wrath  were  for 
the  sake  of  his  nephew's  dastard  act  and 
lasting  dishonour  1  How  could  he  tell 
that  Adrian  Lyle  was  looking  down  now 
at  a  bottomless  gulf  which  seemed  to  yawn 
before  the  unconscious  feet  of  an  innocent 
and  betrayed  girl  1 

What  he  said;  what  he  did;  how  he 
got  out  of  that  room,  Adrian  Lyle  never 
knew. 

But  he  was  ont,  and  the  oool  wind  was 
blowing  on  his  brow,  and  the  wintry  stars 
looking  down  on  him  through  the  leafless 
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avenne,  before  ho  seemed  to  recover  the 
power  of  thought  or  realise  what  had 
happened. 

"  I  mast  go  to  her/'  he  kept  saying  over 
and  over  again.  '*  If  he  has  written ;  if  he 
has  told  her  this  it  will  kill  her,  poor, 
lonely,  forsaken  child  1 " 

He  was  in  that  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment when  the  limbs  move  without  the 
conscioneness  of  will.  He  noted  nothing, 
saw  nothing,  felt  nothing ;  only  he  heard 
again  those  cnxel  words  which  had  at  last 
sealed  his  oft-recnrring  doubts ;  only  saw 
as  in  a  dream  the  little  cold  smile  which 
bad  meant  Oretchen's  doom. 

Gradually  terror  and  rage  usurped  the 
place  of  that  unconscious  stupor.  The 
thought  of  Kenyon's  baseness  maddened 
him.  All  that  was  manly,  and  noble,  and 
generous  in  his  own  soul  cried  shame  on 
the  cowardly  weakness  and  selfishness  that 
could  make  a  woman's  love  the  toy  of  an 
idle  fancy,  and  regard  the  ruin  of  her 
future  as  lightly  as  the  memory  of  his 
past 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  face  to  the  cold, 
dear  sky.  His  eyes  shone  with  a  fierce 
light. 

'*  If  it  be  true,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  if  it  be 
true,  he  shall  answer  to  me  for  his  guilt 
I  swear  it  I " 


GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

Thb  next  letter  from  Oarlyle  to  Goethe 
is  in  the  same  month  as  that  from  the 
German,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  it  is  remarkable  in  this  respect  that  it 
betrays  a  touch  of  feminine  Scotch  '*  pawki- 
nesB."  Thus  in  January,  1824,  CarJyle 
writes: 

"I  am  at  present  a  candidate  for 
the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
our  ancient  Scottish  University  of  Saint 
Andrews;  a  situation  of  considerable  emolu- 
ment and  respectability,  in  which  certain 
of  my  friends  flatter  me  that  I  might  be 
useful  to  myself  and  others.  The  Electors 
to  the  Office  are  the  Principal  and  actual 
Professors  of  the  coUege ;  who  promise  in 
this  instance,  contrary  indeed  to  their  too 
frequent  practice,  to  be  guided  solely  by 
grounds  of  a  public  sort ;  preferring  that 
applicant  who  shall,  by  reference  perhaps 
to  his  previous  literary  performances,  or  by 
testimonials  from  men  of  established  note, 
approve  himself  the  ablest  The  qualifica- 
tions required,  or  at  least  expected,  are 


not  so  much  any  profound  scientific 
acquaintance  with  Philosophy,  properly  so- 
called,  as  a  general  character  for  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  literary  attainment;  all  proofs 
of  talent  and  spiritual  worth  of  any  kind, 
being  more  or  less  available.  To  the 
Electors  personally,  I  am  altogether  a 
stranger.  Of  my  fitness  for  this,  or  any 
other  office,  it  is  indeed  little  that  I  can 
expect  you  to  know.  Nevertheless,  if  yon 
have  traced  in  me  any  sense  for  what  is 
True  and  Good,  and  any  symptom,  however 
faint,  that  I  may  realise  in  my  own  literary 
life  some  fraction  of  what  I  love  and 
reverence  in  that  of  my  Instructors; 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  so;  and  a 
word  from  you  may  go  further  than  many 
words  from  another.  There  is  also  a 
second  reason  why  I  ask  this  favour  of  you ; 
the  wish  to  feel  myself  connected  by  still 
more  and  still  kinder  ties,  with  a  man  to 
whom  I  must  reckon  it  among  the  pleasures 
of  my  existence,  that  I  stand  in  any  rela- 
tion whatever.  For  the  rest,  let  me  assure 
you  that  good  or  ill  success  in  this  canvass- 
is  little  likely  to  effect  my  equanimity 
unduly ;  I  have  studied  and  lived  to  little 
purpose,  if  I  had  not,  at  the  age  of  two-and- 
thirty,  learned  in  some  degree,  Ho  seek 
for  that  consistency  and  sequence  within 
myself,  which  external  events  will  for  ever 
refuse  me.'  I  need  only  add,  on  this 
subject,  that  the  form  of  such  a  document 
as  I  solicit  is  altogether  unimportant ;  that 
of  a  general  certificate  or  testimonial,  not 
specitdly  addressed  at  all  being  as  common 
as  any  other." 

Then  having  accomplished  what  he  called 
the  main  purpose  of  his  letter,  Oarlyle 
goes  on  to  literary  topics,  and  presses 
Goethe  to  continue  and  complete  ''  Faust '^ 
The  letter  next  partakes  of  a  domestic 
interest,  the  '^Ottilie"  referred  to  being 
Goethe's  daughter-in-law  before  mentioned. 
"  My  wife  unites  with  me,  as  in  all 
honest  things,  so  in  this,  in  warmest  re- 
gards to  you  and  yours.  Nay,  your 
Ottilie  is  not  unknown  to  her ;  with  the 
sharp  sight  of  female  criticism  she  had 
already  detected  a  lady's  hand  in  the 
tasteful  arrangement  of  that  Packet,  not 
yet  understanding  to  whom  it  might  be 
dua  Will  Ottilie  von  Goethe  accept  the 
friendly  and  respectfal  compliments  of 
Jane  Welsh  Oarlyle,  who  hopes  one  day  to 
know  her  better!  For  it  is  among  our 
settled  wishes,  I  might  almost  say  projects*, 
sometime  to  see  Germany  and  its  Art  and 
Artists,  and  the  man  who,  more  thaii  any 
other,  has  made  it  dear  and  honourable  to 
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U8.  We  even  paint  out  to  oorBelveB  the 
too  hollow  daj-dream  of  spending  next 
winter,  or,  if  this  Election  prosper,  the 
summer  which  will  follow  it,  in  Weimar  1 
Alas,  that  Space  cannot  be  contracted,  nor 
Time  lengthened  out,  and  so  many  must 
not  meet,  whose  meeting  would  have  been 
desired!  Meanwhile  we  will  continue 
hoping,  and  pray  that,  seen  or  unseen,  all 
good  may  ever  abide  with  you." 

It  was  two  months  later  before  Goethe's 
'' testimonial '' came  to  hand — too  late  to 
bo  of  use  to  Carljle,  who,  however,  had  no 
chance  of  the  Professorship  in  any  casa 
The  "  testimonial "  was  more  like  a  moral 
E^say  of  some  length,  but  the  following 
extract  from  it  is  of  special  intere£t : 

"  It  may  now  without  arrogance  be 
a^.serted  that  German  Literature  has 
effected  much  for  humanity  in  this  respect, 
that  a  moral  psychological  tendency  per- 
vades ft,  introducing  not  ascetic  timidity, 
but  a  free  culture  in  accordance  with 
Nature,  and  in  cheerful  obedience  to  law, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  observed  with 
pleasure  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirably  profound 
study  of  this  literature,  and  I  have  noticed 
with  sympathy  how  he  has  not  only  been 
able  to  discover  the  beautiful  and  human, 
the  good  and  great  in  us,  but  has  dso 
contnbuted  what  was  his  own,  and  has 
endowed  us  with  tho  treasures  of  his 
genius.  It  must  be  granted  that  he  has 
a  clear  judgment  as  to  our  Esthetic  and 
Ethic  Writers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
own  way  of  looking  at  them,  which  proves 
that  he  rests  on  an  original  foundation  and 
has  the  power  to  develope  in  himself  the 
essentials  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful. 
In  this  sense  I  may  well  regard  him  as  a 
man  who  would  fill  a  Chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, with  single-heartedness,  with 
purity,  effect,  and  influence ;  enlightening 
the  youth  entrusted  to  him  as  to  Sieii  real 
duties,  in  accordance  with  his  disciplined 
thought,  his  natural  gifts,  and  his  acquired 
knowledge ;  aiming  at  leading  and  urging 
their  minds  to  moral  activity ;  and  thereby 
steadily  guiding  them  towards  a  religious 
completeness." 

In  acknowledging  the  letter  with  this 
pplendid  '*testimonubl,''and  a  previous  one 
in  which  Goethe  had  commented  on  an 
article  in  "The  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  on 
*'  The  State  of  German  Literature,"  which 
he  had  seen,  and  attributed  to  Lockhart, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  son-inlaw,  Carlyle 
writes,  in  April,  1828 : 

"  And  here  I  must  not  forbear  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Lockhart  certainly  did 


not  write  that  Essay  on  tho  *  State  of 
Grerman  Literature,'  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Review ' ;  as  indeed  he  has  never  written 
aught  in  that  journal,  and  could  not  well 
write  aught,  beine  Editor  of  the  '  Qoarteily 
Review,  a  work  directly  opposed  to  it,  and 
Organ  of  the  Tory  party,  as  that  other  is 
of  the  Whig  or  Liberal.  If  you  have  not 
already  forgotten  our  dim  notions  on  the 
'State  of  (German  Literature,'  it  must 
gratify  me  much  to  say  that  they  are  in 
this  instance  due  to  mysel£  The  Editor 
(Jeffrey)  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  who 
himself  wrote  the  critique  on  'Wilhelm 
Meister,'  and  many  years  ago  admitted  a 
worthless  enough  paper  on  your  '  Dichtang 
und  Wahrheit,  is  thought  hereby  to  huva 
virtually  recanted  his  confession  of  faith 
with  regard  to  German  Literature;  mud 
great  is  the  amazement  and  even  conster- 
nation of  many  an  'old  Stager,'  over 
most  of  whom  this  man  has  long  reigned 
with  a  soft,  yet  almost  despotic  sway.  Let 
it  not  surprise  you  if  I  give  one  of  your 
medals  to  him;  for  he  also  is  a  'well- 
wisher,'  as  one  good  man  must  always  be 
to  another,  however  distance  and  want  of 
right  knowledge  may,  fora  time,  have  warped 
his  perceptions,  and  caused  him  to  assume 
a  cold  or  even  unfriendly  aspect  On  the 
whole,  our  study  and  love  of  German 
Literature  seem  to  be  rapidly  progressive : 
in  my  time,  that  is,  within  the  last  six 
years,  I  should  almost  say  that  the  readers 
of  your  language  have  increased  ten-fold ; 
and  with  the  readers  the  admirers  ;  for 
with  all  minds  of  any  endowment^  these 
two  titles,  in  the  present  state  of  matters, 
are  synonymous.  In  proof  of  this,  more- 
over, we  can  now  refer  not  to  one,  but  to 
two  foreign  journals,  published  in  London, 
and  eagerly,  if  not  always  wisely,  looking 
towards  Germany ;  the  '  Foreign  Qoarteriy 
Review,'  and  tl^  'Fore%;n  Review,'  with 
the  last  of  which  I,  too,  have  formed  some 
connection.  Number  one  cimtained  a 
sketch  of  your  unhappy  'Zacharias 
Werner,'  from  mv  hands ;  and  here  sinee 
I  began  writing  has  number  two  arrived, 
with  a  long  paper  in  it,  from  the  same  u- 
worthy  quarter,  on  the  Interlude,  'Helena,' 
with  the  promise  of  a  still  longer  one,  by 
the  next  opportunity,  on  your  works  and 
character  in  general !  Nor  am  I  without 
hope  that  these  criticisms,  set  forth  with 
the  best  light  and  convictions  I  had,  may 
meet  with  a  certain  tolerance  fix)m  yon.  It 
is  not  altogeUier,  yet  it  is  in  some  degree 
with  mind  as  with  matter  in  this  respect ; 
where  the  humblest  pool,  so  it  be  at  rest 
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within    itself,  may  reflect  faithfally  the 
image  even  of  the  Btm." 

This  bronght  a  lengthy  reply  from 
Qoethe  in  the  following  Jonej  from  which 
we  take  these  passages  : 

"The  translation  of  <  Wallenstein'" 
(by  George  Moir,  of  Edinburgh)  '<  has  made 
a  quite  peculiar  impression  upon  me.  Dar- 
ing all  the  time  that  Schiller  was  at  work 
upon  it  I  never  left  his  side,  until  at  length, 
being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  play,  I, 
together  with  him,  put  it  upon  the  stage, 
attended  all  rehearsals,  and  in  doiug  so 
endured  more  vexation  and  chagrin  than 
was  reasonable,  and  then  had  to  be  present 
at  the  successive  performances,  in  order  to 
bring  the  difficult  representation  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection.  Thus  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  masterly  work  could 
not  but  at  length  become  to  me  trivial, 
nay,  repulsive.  And  so  I  had  not  seen  or 
read  it  for  twenty  years.  And  now  that  it 
unexpectedly  comes  before  me  again  in 
Shakespeare's  tongue,  it  reappears  to  me 
all  at  once,  in  all  its  parts,  like  a  fresbly- 
vamished  picture,  and  I  delight  in  it  not 
only  as  of  old,  but  also  in  a  way  quite 
peculiar.  Say  this,  with  my  compliments, 
to  the  translator;  also  that  the  preface, 
which  was  written  with  the  same  com- 
pletely sympathetic  feeling,  has  given  me 
much  pleasure.  And  pray  tell  me  his  name, 
in  order  that  he  may  stand  out,  from 
among  the  chorus  of  rhilo-Germans,  as  a 
distinct  individual 

"  And  here  occurs  to  me  a  new  observa- 
tion, perhaps  scarcely  thought  of,  perhaps 
never  before  expressed :  that  the  translator 
works  not  only  for  his  own  nation,  but 
likewise  for  the  one  from  whose  language 
he  has  taken  the  work.  For  it  happens, 
of  tener  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose,  that  a 
nation  sucks  out  the  sap  and  strength  of  a 
work,  and  absorbs  it  into  its  own  inner 
life,  so  as  to  have  no  farther  pleasure  in  it, 
and  to  draw  no  more  nourishment  from  it. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  German 
people,  who  consume  far  top  quickly  what- 
ever is  offered  them,  and,  while  transform- 
ing it  by  various  re-workings,  they  in  a 
sense  annihilate  it.  Therefore  it  is  very 
ealutary,  if  what  was  their  own  should, 
after  a  time,  by  means  of  a  successful  trans- 
lation, reappear  to  them  endowed  with 
fresh  life." 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  dream  or  scheme 
of  a  Cniversal  or  International  Literature, 
with  regard  to  which  much  more  occurs  in 
Goethe's  letters.  But  in  a  continuation  of 
this  letter  we  read  : 


*'  Ottilie  sends  most  cordial  greetings  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle ;  she  and  her  sister  have 
begun  a  piece  of  embroidery  which  should 
have  gone  with  this  despatch.  This 
friendly  work,  interrupted  by  necessary 
journeys  to  some  Baths,  and  now  by  the 
saddest  event "  (death  of  the  Grand  Duke) 
**  will,  I  hope,  come  to  her,  though  later,  in 
graceful  completeness. 

"  I  add  to  the  third  Section  of  my 
Works  the  last  number  of  'Kunst  und 
Alterthum.'  Tou  will  see  from  it  that  we 
Germans  are  likewise  occupying  ourselves 
with  foreign  literature.  By  mail-coaches 
and  steam-packets,  as  well  as  by  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals,  the 
nations  are  drawing  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  I  shall,  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  me, 
have  to  turn  my  attention  to  this  mutual 
exchange  also.  On  this  point,  however, 
we  may  yet  have  many  things  to  say.  Your 
labours  come  in  good  time  to  us ;  for  ours, 
too,  quicker  means  of  conveyance  are  pre- 
pared Let  us  make  use  of  this  open  in- 
tercourse more  and  more  freely ;  specially 
to  you.  Soon  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  your 
present  abode.  I  find  Dumfries  a  little 
above  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  on 
the  Eiver  Nith,  near  its  mouth.  Do  you 
live  in  this  town,  or  in  its  neighbourhood  t 
and  how  do  you  get  my  packages  1  Since 
you  are  situated  near  the  western  coast, 
probably  still  through  Leith,  and  then  by 
land  1  But  however  it  may  be,  let  me 
soon  hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this  letter. 
Greet  your  dear  wife  from  me.  This  time  I 
am  at  least  sending  some  pieces  of  Music 
for  her." 

Carlyle  had  by  this  time  removed  to 
Craigenputtock,  and  hence  Goethe's  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  queries.  In 
the  following  September,  Carlyle  acknow- 
ledges receipt  of  the  letter  and  presents, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

'*  Doubtless  it  does  seem  wonderful 
to  us  that  you  and  yours,  occupied  with  so 
many  great  concerns  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  interested,  should  find  any  time  to 
take  thought  of  us  who  live  so  far  out  of 
your  sphere,  and  can  have  so  little  influence, 
reciprocally,  on  aught  that  pertains  to  you. 
But  such  is  the  nature,  is  this  strangely 
complicated  universe,  that  all  men  are 
linked  together,  and  the  greatest  will  come 
into  connection  with  the  least.  Neither, 
though  it  is  a  fine  tie,  do  I  reckon  it  a 
weak  one,  that  unites  me  to  you.  When  I 
look  back  on  my  past  life,  it  seems  as  if  you, 
a  man  of  foreign  speech,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  and,  alas !  shall  perhaps  never 
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Bee,  had  been  my  chief  Benefactor ;  nay  I 
may  saj  the  only  real  Benefactor  I  ever 
met  with  ;  inasmuch  as  wisdom  is  the  only 
real  good,  the  only  Uesaing  which  cannot 
be  perverted,  which  blesses  both  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  In  trying 
bereavements,  when  old  friendsare  snatched 
away  from  yon,  it  must  be  a  consolation 
to  think  that  neither  in  this  age,  nor  in 
any  other,  can  you  ever  be  left  alone ;  but 
that  wherever  men  seek  Truth,  spiritual 
Clearness,  and  Beauty,  there  you  have 
brothers  and  children.  I  pray  Heaven  that 
you  may  long,  long  be  spared  to  see  good 
and  do  good  in  this  world  :  without  you, 
existing  literature,  even  that  of  Germany, 
60  far  as  I  can  discern  it,  were  but  a  poor 
matter ;  and  without  one  man,  whom  other 
men  might  judge  clearly  and  yet  view  with 
any  true  reverence.  Nevertheless  the  good 
seed  that  is  sown  cannot  be  trodden  down, 
or  altogether  choked  with  tares ;  and  surely 
it  is  the  highest  of  all  privileges  to  sow 
this  seed,  to  have  sown  it :  nay,  it  is  privi- 
lege enough  if  we  have  hands  to  reap  it, 
and  eyes  to  see  it  growing ! " 

Then  after  referring  to  the  distribution 
of  the  ever-recurring  medals,  and  other 
matters,  he  goes  on : 

'*The  only  thing  of  any  moment  I 
have  written  since  I  came  hither,  is  an 
essay  on  Burns,  for  the  next  number  of  the 
'Edinburgh  Beview,'  which,  I  suppose, 
will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks.  Perhaps 
you  have  never  heard  of  this  Boms,  and 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  decisive 
genius ;  but  bom  in  the  rank  of  a  Peasant, 
and  miserably  wasted  away  by  the  com- 
plexities of  his  strange  situation ;  so  that 
all  he  effected  was  comparatively  a  trifle, 
and  he  died  before  middle  age.  We 
English,  especially  we  Scotch,  love  Burns 
more  than  any  other  Poet  we  have  had 
for  centuries.  It  has  often  struck  me  to 
remark,  that  he  was  born  a  few  months 
only  before  Schiller,  in  the  year  1759  ;  and 
that  neither  of  these  two  men,  of  whom 
I  reckon  Bums,  perhaps  naturally,  even 
the  greater,  ever  heard  the  other's  name ; 
but  that  they  shone  as  stars  in  opposite 
hemispheres,  the  little  atmosphere  of  the 
Earth  intercepting  their  mutual  lighf 

After  these  pregnant  sentences,  we  come 
upon  personal  matter  again. 

"You  enquire  with  such  affection 
touching  our  present  abode  and  employ- 
ments, that  I  must  say  some  words  on  that 
subject,  while  I  have  still  space.  Dumfries  is 
a  pretty  town  of  some  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants;    the    Commercial    and  Judicial 


Metropolis  of  a  considerable  district  on  the 
Scottish  Border.  Our  dwelling-place  is  not 
in  it,  but  fifteen  miles  (two  hours'  riding) 
to  the  north-west  of  it,  among  the  Granite 
Mountains  and  black  moors  which  stretdi 
westward  through  Galloway  almost  to  the 
Irish  Sea.  This  is,  as  it  were,  a  green 
oasis  in  that  desert  of  heath  and  rocks ;  a 
piece  of  ploughed  and  partially  sheltered 
and  omamented  ground,  where  com  ripens 
and  trees  yield  umbrage,  though  encircled 
on  all  hands  by  moor-fowl  and  only  the 
hardiest  breeds  of  sheep.  Here  by  dint  of 
great  endeavour  we  have  paigetted  and 
garnished  for  ourselves  a  clean  substantial 
dwelling ;  and  settled  down  in  defect  of 
any  Professional  or  other  Official  appoint- 
ment, to  cultivate  Literature,  on  our  own 
resources,  by  way  of  occupation,  and  roaes 
and  garden  shrubS|  and,  if  possible,  healtli 
and  a  peaceable  temper  of  mind  to  forward 
it.  The  roses  are  indeed  still  mostly  to 
plant ;  but  they  already  blossom  in  Hope  ; 
and  we  have  two  swift  horses,  which,  with 
the  mountain  air,  are  better  than  all  phy- 
sicians for  sick  nerves.  That  exerdse, 
which  I  am  very  fond  of,  is  almost  my  sole 
amusement;  for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
solitary  spots  in  Britain,  being  six  mOea 
from  any  individual  of  the  formally  visiting 
class.  It  might  have  suited  Rousseau 
almost  as  well  as  his  island  of  St^  Pierre ; 
indeed,  I  find  that  most  of  my  city  friendi 
impute  to  me  a  motive  similar  to  his  in 
coming  hither,  and  predict  no  good  from  it. 
But  I  came  hither  purely  for  this  one 
reason  :  that  I  might  not  have  to  write  for 
bread,  might  not  be  tempted  to  tell  lies  for 
money." 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  trae  Carlylese 
touch ;  he  went  into  the  wilderness  that 
he  might  not  be  tempted  to  tell  (write)  Ilea 
for  money  !  Passing  on  a  little,  we  £nd 
the  following  from  Goethe^  dated  the  dxth 
of  July,  1829: 

"  If  this  present  letter  should  reach 
you  before  the  28th  of  August,  I  beg  yon, 
on  that  date,  quietly  to  keep  my  eightieth 
birthday,  and  earnestly  to  wish  for  me  that 
in  the  days  which  may  still  be  granted  to 
me,  a  measure  of  strength  may  be  given  in 
proportion.  I  pray  you  also  to  give  me 
news  from  time  to  time  as  to  how  yoa  are 
situated  and  as  to  your  work.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  little  box  there  is  lying  a 
gift  sent  by  the  ladies  of  my  family,  with 
the  friendliest  feelings.  The  widtoma- 
ment  (called  in  French  a  semaini^re)  is  to 
remind  you  pleasantly  of  us  every  day  of 
the  week,  and,  indeed,  at  many  an  hour  of 
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the  day.  Contentedly  eojoy  the  com- 
posore  and  consistency  which  have  been 
granted  to  you ;  my  life,  though  indeed 
there  is  little  ontvrard  agitation  m  it,  most 
appear,  if  a  vision  of  it  should  ever  cross 
your  mind,  a  veritable  witches'  circle  of 
tumult  in  comparison." 

Some  verses  accompany  the  little  pre- 
sents, and  in  Carlyle's  reply  (dated  Oraigen- 
puttock,  the  third  of  November,  1829),  is 
the  following  passage : 

"  Six  years  ago  I  should  have  reck- 
oned the  possibilityof  a  Letter,  of  a  Present 
from  Goethe  to  me,  little  less  wondrous 
and  dreamlike  than  from  Shakespeare  or 
Homer.  Tet  so  it  is :  the  man  to  whom  I 
owe  more  than  to  any  other — namely,  some 
measure  of  spiritual  Light  and  Freedom — 
is  no  longer  a  mere  *  airy  tongue '  to  me, 
but  a  livmg  Man,  with  feelings  which,  in 
many  kindcMst  ways,  reply  and  correspond 
to  my  own  !  Lst  me  pray  only  that  it  may 
long  continue ;  and  if  the  Scholar  cannot 
meet  with  his  Teacher,  face  to  face,  in  this 
wotld,  may  some  higher  perennial  meet- 
ing,, ^mid  inconceivable  environments,  be 
appMnted  them  in  another ! " 

And  later  in  the  same  epistle  : 

"  In  regard  to  my  employments  and 
manner  of  ezbtence,  literary  and  economic, 
I  must  not  speak  here.  I  am  still  but  an 
Essayist,  and  longing  more  than  ever  to  be 
a  Writer  in  a  far  better  sense.  Meanwhile, 
I  do  what  I  may ;  and  cannot  complain  of 
wanting  audience,  stolid  as  many  of  my 
little  critics  are  and  must  be.  I  have 
written  on  Voltaire,  on  Novalis,  and  was 
this  day  correcting  prool-sheets  of  a  paper 
on  Jean  Paul,  for  the  'Foreign  Review.' 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  separate 
book  on  Luther,  but  whether  this  winter  or 
not  is  undecided.  I  delayed  three  weeks 
writing  this  Letter,  till  a  proposal  (from 
some  London  booksellers)  of  my  composing 
what  they  call  a  *  History  of  German 
Literature,'  were  either  finally  agreed  upon 
or  finally  abandoned ;  but  as  yefc  neither  of 
the  two  has  happened." 

A  second  letter  is  despatched  from 
Craigenputtock,  jast  before  Ghtistmas,  with 
a  packet  of  return  presents,  where  we 
read : 

*'  The  portfolio  is  of  my  wife's  manu- 
facture, who  sends  you,  among  other  love 
tokens,  a  lock  of  her  hair;  concerning 
which  I  am  to  say  that,  except  to  her  Hus- 
band she  never  did  the  like  to  any  maa 
She  begs,  however,  and  hopes,  that  you 
will  send  her,  in  return,  a  lock  of  your 
hair  :    which  she  will  keen  amone  her 


most  precious  possessions,  and  only  leave, 
as  a  rich  legacy  to  the  worthiest  that  comes 
after  her.  For  a  heurt  that  honestly  loves 
yon,  I  t3o  hope  that  you  will  do  so  much." 
'There  was  also  a  Scotch  bonnet  for 
Ottilie,  to  which  was  affired  this  not  very 
poetical  verse  by  Mrs.  Carlyle,  « all  out  of 
her  own  head,'  as  the  chOdren  say. 

Scotland  prides  her  in  the  "  Bonnet  Blue.** 
That  it  Drooka  no  stain  in  Love  or  War ; 

Be  it,  on  Ottilie's  head,  a  token  true 
Of  my  Scottish  love  to  kind  Weimar ! 

In  Garlyle'd  accompanying  letter  ocoora 
the  following  passsge : 

"For  the  present  you  are  to  figure 
your  two  Scottish  friends  as  embosom'd 
amid  snow^  and  *  thick-ribbed  ice ; '  yet 
secured  against  erim  winter  by  the  glow  of 
bright  fires ;  and  often  near  you  in  imagi- 
nation; nay,  often  thinking  the  very 
thoughts  that  were  once  yours,  for  a  littte 
red  volume  is  seldom  absent  from  our 
parlour.  ^  By-and-by,  we  still  trust  to  hear 
that  all  is  well  with  you :  the  arrival  of  si 
Wtimar  letter  ever  makes  a  day  of  jubilee 
here.  May  all  good  be  with  you  and 
yours  I " 

The  request  for  a  lock  of  Goethe's  hair 
was  an  unfortunate  one.  It  brings  forth 
a  grim,  quaint  reply  from  the  old  man : 

"As  to  its  contents"  (le.  of  the 
box), "I  will  mention  first  the  incomparable 
lock  of  hair,  which  one  would  indeed  have 
liked  to  see  along  with  the  dear  head,  but 
which,  when  it  came  to  light  by  itself  here, 
almost  alarmed  me.  The  contrast  was  too 
striking,  for  I  did  not  need  to  touch  my 
skull  to  become  aware  that  only  stubble 
was  left  there,  nor  was  it  necessary  for  me 
to  go  to  the  looking-glass  to  learn  that  a 
long  flight  of  time  had  given  it  a  discoloured 
look.  The  impossibility  of  making  the 
desired  return  smote  my  heart,  and  forced 
thoughts  upon  me  which  one  usually  prefers 
to  banish.  In  the  end,  however,  nothing 
remained  for  me  but  to  content  myself  wiw 
the  reflection  that  such  a  gift  was  to  be 
most  thankfully  received  without  hope  of 
any  adequate  requital  For  the  rest  it 
shall  be  kept  secret  in  the  portfolio  that  is 
worthy  of  it,  and  only  the  most  cherished 
objects  shall  bear  it  company.  The  elegant 
Scotch  Bonnet,  I  can  assure  you,  has  given 
much  pleasure.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  visited  by  inhabitants  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  who  like  to  remain  with  us  for 
a  time,  and  enjoy  good  society.  Among 
these,  indeed,  there  are  comparatively  few 
Scotchmen ;  yet  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
preserved  in  some  fair  heart  here  so  livelv 
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an  image  of  ono  of  yonr  oonntrymeu  that 
fihe  must  regard  the  splendid  national  head- 
dress, including  the  thistle,  as ,  a  most 
pleasing  ornament;  and  the  kind  donor 
would  certainly  be  delighted  to  see  the 
most  charming  face  in  uie  world  peering 
out  from  beneath  it  Ottilie  sends  her 
moat  grateful  thanks,  and  will  not  fail, 
as  soon  as  our  days  of  mourning  are 
over,  to  make  a  glorious  appearance  in 
it." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  another  allusion 
is  made  by  (Goethe  to  the  hair  question  : 

<'A  peerless  lock  of  black  hair 
impels  me  to  add  a  little  sheet,  and  with 
true  regret  to  remark  that  the  desired 
return  is,  alas  1  impossible.  Short  and 
discoloured  and  devoid  of  all  charm,  old 
age  must  be  content  if  any  flowers  at  all 
will  still  blossom  in  the  inner  man  when 
the  outward  bloom  has  vanished.  I  am 
already  seeking  for  some  substitute,  but 
have  not  yet  been  lucky  enough  to  find 
one.  My  warmest  greetings  to  your 
esteemed  wife.'' 

Li  May,  1830,  Carljle  writes : 

'*  Happy  it  is,  meanwhile,  that 
whether  we  ever  meet  in  the  body  or  not, 
we  have  ahready  met  you  in  spirit,  which 
union  can  never  be  parted,  or  made  of  no 
effect  Here  in  our  Mountain  Solitude^ 
you  are  often  an  inmate  with  us;  and 
can  whisper  wise  lessons  and  pleasant  tales 
in  the  ear  of  the  Lady  herself.  She  spends 
many  an  evening  with  you,  and  has  done 
all  winter,  greatly  to  her  satisfaction. 
One  of  her  last  performances  was  the 
'Deutschen  Ausgewanderten,'  and  that 
glorious  ^Mahrchen,'  a  true  Universe  of 
Imagination;  in  regard  to  the  manifold, 
ine:£austible  significance  of  which  (for  the 
female  eye  guessed  a  significance  under  it). 
I  was  oftener  applied  to  for  exposition  than 
I  could  give  it ;  and  at  last,  to  quiet  im- 
portunities, was  obliged  to  promise  that  I 
would  some  day  write  a  commentary  on  it, 
as  on  one  of  the  deepest,  most  poetical 
things  even  Goethe  had  ever  written. 
Nay,  looking  abroad,  I  can  further  reflect 
with  pleasure  that  thousands  of  my  country- 
men, who  had  need  enough  of  such  an 
acquaintance,  are  now  also  beginning  to 
know  you:  of  late  years,  the  voice  of 
Dulness,  which  was  once  loud  enough  on 
this  matter,  has  been  growing  feebler  and 
feebler ;  so  that  now,  so  far  as  I  hear,  it  is 
altogether  silent,  and  quite  a  new  tone  has 
succeeded  it.  On  the  whole,  Britain  and 
Germany  will  not  alwajs  remain  strangers ; 
but  rather,  like  two  Sisters  that  have  been 


long  divided  by  distance  and  evil  tongues^ 
will  meet  lovingly  togethoTi  and  find  that 
they  are  near  of  Kin." 

Some  further  correspondence  ensued 
with  regard  to  Oarlyle'a  proposed  "  Hiatoiy 
of  German  Literature,"  and  thepablicafcton 
in  Germany  of  a  translation  of  his  "  life 
of  Schiller,"  with  an  Introdactioii  by 
Goethe,  and  a  frontiroiece  view  of  the 
house  at  CraigenputtocK.  At  the  end  of 
a  letter  of  Carlyle's,  dated  15th  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  is  the  following  postscript  bj 
his  wife : 

''I  have  requested  a  vacant  comer 
of  my  Husband's  sheet,  that  I  might,  in 
my  own  person,  add  a  word  of  acknowledge- 
ment But  what  my  heart  feels  towards 
you  finds  no  fit  utterance  in  words ;  and 
seeks  some  modes  of  expression  that  were 
infinite ;  in  action,  rather  in  high  endeavour, 
would  my  love,  my  faith,  my  deep  sense  of 
your  soodness  express  itself;  and  thea 
only,  should^these  feelings  become  wortfaj 
of  their  exalted  object  Goethe's  '  friend/ 
'  dear  friend,"  words  more  delightful  than 
great  Queen  so  named.  <  I  bear  a  charmed 
heart ' ;  the  fairy  like  gift  on  which  those 
words  are  written  shall  be  my  talisman  to 
destroy  unworthy  influences.  Judge,  then, 
how  I  must  value  it  I  In  the  most  secret 
place  of  my  house,  I  scarcely  think  it 
sufficiently  safe;  where  I  look  at  it  from 
time  to  time  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pride  and  reverence.  Accept  my  heaitlelt 
thanks  for  this  and  so  many  other  tokens 
of  your  kindness ;  and  still  think  of  me 
as  your  affectionate  friend  and  faithful 
disciple, 

"  Jane  W.  Caklylr" 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  in  Auenst, 
1831,  that  occurred  that  historic  indaent^ 
of  which  readers  of  Lewes's  "  life  of 
Goethe "  will  have  some  recollection. 
''  Fifteen  Englishmen "  combined  to  send 
the  aged  Poet  a  present  of  a  gold  seal  on 
his  birthday.  These  "  fifteen  Englishmen^ 
were  not  exactly  as  given  by  Lew^  bat 
were,  we  believe,  Thomas  Garlyle,  his 
brother  Dr.  Garlyle,  Frszer  (editor  €d  the 
"Foreign  Review "),  Maginn,  Herand 
(editor  of  ''Frsser's  Magazine"),  6.  Moir, 
Ghurchill,  Jerdan  (of  the  '*  Literary 
Gazette  ")i  Professor  Wilson,  Sir  Walta 
Scott,  Lockhart,  Lord  Francis  LevesoB* 
Gower,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Barry 
Cornwall,  The  design  of  the  seal  is  said 
to  have  been  sketched  by  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
and  represented  the  serpent  of  etenaity 
encircling  a  star,  with  the  words  '*  Ohne 
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Hast,  ohne  Bast,"  in  aHosion  to  Goethe's 
vewes, 

Wie  diw  Gestirn 
Ohne  Hast 
Aber  ohne  Rast 
Drehe  sich  jeder 
Urn  die  eigne  Last. 

(Like  a  Star,  anhasting,  unresting,  be  each  one 
fulfilling  his  God-given  host;) 

The  followiDg  letter  accompanied  the 
gift  :- 

"  Fifteen  English  Friends  to  Goethe,  on  the 
28th  Aagnst^  1831. 
*'SiR, — Among  the  friends  whom 
this  so  interesting  anniversary  calls  round 
yoUi  may  we  '  English  Friends,'  in  thought 
and  symbolically,  since  personally  it  is 
impossible,  present  ourselves,  to  offer  you 
oar  affectionate  congratulations.  We  hope 
yoa  will  do  us  the  honour  to  accept  this 
little  Birthday  Gift ;  which,  as  a  true  tes- 
timony of  our  feelings,  may  not  be  without 
value.  We  said  to  ourselves :  as  it  is 
always  the  highest  duty  and  pleasure  to 
show  reverence  to  whom  reverence  is  due, 
and  our  chief,  perhaps  our  only  benefactor 
i3  he  who  by  act  and  word,  instructs  us  in 
wisdom,  so  we  undersigned,  feeling  towards 
the  Poet  Goethe  as  the  spiritually-taught 
towards  their  spiritual  teachers,  are  desirous 
to  express  that  sentiment  openly  and  in 
common.  For  which  end  we  have  deter- 
mined to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  a  small 
English  gift,  proceeding  from  us  all  equally, 
on  his  approaching  Birthday;  that  so, 
while  the  venerable  man  still  dwells  among 
us,  some  memorial  of  the  gratitude  we  owe 
him,  and  think  the  whole  world  owes  him, 
may  not  be  wanting.  And  thus  our  little 
tribute,  perhaps  among  the  purest  that 
men  could  offer  to  man,  now  stands  in 
visible  shape,  and  begs  to  be  received. 
May  it  be  welcome,  and  speak  permanently 
of  a  most  close  relation,  thoag;h  wide  seas 
flow  between  the  parties  !  We  pray  that 
many  years  may  be  added  to  a  Ufe  so 
glorious — that  all  happiness  may  be  yours, 
and  strength  given  to  complete  your  high 
task,  even  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded, '  like 
a  star,  without  haste,  yet  without  rest.' 

'*We  remain,  Sir,  your  friends  and 
servants, 

"Fifteen  English  Friends."  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  Carljle's  handi- 
work in  the  composition  of  this  letter, 
the  receipt  of  which  and  the  accompany- 
ing present  was,  as  Lewes  tells  us,  "  ex- 
tremely gratifying"  to  Goethe.  It  was 
in  reference  to  it  that  his  last  letter  was 
written  to  Oarlyle,  which  we  give  in  full : 


"  To  the  Fifteen  English  Friends. 
"  The  words  the  roei  speak  swiftly 
and  surely  work  within  the  compass  of  his 
land  and  home ;  yet  knows  he  not  if  they 
do  work  afar.  Britons,  ye  have  under- 
stood! 'The  active  mind,  the  deed  re- 
strained :  steadfast  striving,  without  haste.' 
And  thus  you  will  that  it  be  sealed." 

"The  above  I  sent  through  Mr.  Eraser, 
of  London,  for  the  associated  friends 
immediately  after  receiving  their  most 
charming  giftb  To  you,  my  dearest  sir, 
I  send  this  duplicate,  which  will  perhaps 
reach  you  before  that  missive  comes  thence 
to  you.  I  now  merely  add  that  I  have 
already  read  here  and  there  in  the  books 
and  pamphlets  which  accompanied  the  gift, 
and  that  I  find  in  them  much  that  is 
delightful  Of  this  more  next  time,  as 
well  as  of  the  silhouettes  and  the  incon- 
ceivable way  in  which  they  bring  the 
absent  before  one. 

"  The  box,  sent  from  Hamburg,  through 
Messrs.  Parish,  at  the  end  of  June,  is  ere 
now,  or  will  soon  be,  in  your  hands ;  let 
me  have  a  word  from  you  concerning  it. 

**  I  now  repeat  here,  but  in  the  fewest 
words :  the  gift  of  the  associated  friends 
has  afforded  me  a  pleasure  as  unusual  ias 
unexpected ;  and  not  me  alone,  but  like- 
wise friends  and  acquaintances,  who  know 
how  to  appreciate  so  artistic  a  piece  of 
work. 

**  To  the  dear  Pair,  happy  hours  1 

"  Goethe." 

The  "  next  time ''  never  arrived.  Goethe 
died  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1832, 
and  we  end  these  notes  with  an  extract 
from  Carlyle's  journal,  written  under  a 
newspaper  cutting,  announcing  Goethe's 
death  * 

"  Craigenputtock,  19th  April,  1832. 
*'  This  came  to  me  at  Dumfries  on 
my  first  return  thither.  I  had  written  to 
Weimar,  asking  for  a  letter  to  welcome 
me  home  "  (after  a  long  stay  in  London); 
"and  this  was  it.  My  letter  would 
never  reach  its  address :  the  great  and  good 
friend  was  no  longer  there ;  had  departed 
some  seven  days  before." 

CHRONICLES   OF  THE  WELSH 
COUNTIES. 

DENBIGH  AND  PUNT. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Gwynedd,  or 
North  Wales,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  land  of  the  Cymry,  as  bequeathed  by 
Eoderick  the  Great  to  his  three  sons — if 
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we  may  credit  Welsh  tradition — was  itself 
divided  into  four  districts.  Three  of  these, 
Mon,  Arfon,  and  Meirion,  represent  the 
three  counties  already  treated  of,  that  is, 
Anglesey,  Caemanron,  and  Merioneth.  The 
fourth  district  was  known  as  Y  Per- 
feddwlad,  and  embraced  nearly  all  Denbigh 
and  Flint. 

At  some  time  or  other,  no  doubt  the 
Kingdom  was  rounded  o£f  by  considerable 
tracts  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  and 
then  the  name  of  this  particular  district^ 
which  signifies  the  Central  Kegion  in  the 
vemaculiur,  was  appropriate  enough.  But 
in  historical  times,  it  is  rather  the  border 
country,  the  debateable  land  where  the 
Cjmry  fiercely  strove  for  their  own ;  often 
victorious  in  war,  but  losing  every  advan- 
tage throuffh  the  dissensions  and  jealousies 
of  their  chiefs. 

Creeping  along  the  level  shores  of  Flint- 
shire, the  Saxons  established  settlements 
and  posts  along  that  fertile  tract.  Always 
the  great  stronghold  of  Ehuddlan  was  the 
chief  point  of  attack  and  defence,  for  here 
was  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  cuirass  of 
rock  and  mountain.  The  possession  of 
Ehuddlan  gave  to  the  invaders  the  rich 
Yale  of  Clwyd,  with  its  flocks  and  herds, 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  very  heart  of 
North  Wales. 

At  Ehuddlan  was  fought  the  great  de- 
cisive battle  between  the  Saxons  under 
King  Ofifa,  and  the  confederated  Welsh,  A.  D. 
795  j  and  the  plaintive  Welsh  air,  *'Morfa 
Ehuddlan,"  commemorates,  it  is  said,  the 
loss  and  defeat  t>f  that  day  of  slaughter. 
From  Ehuddlan,  Harold  carried  fire  and 
sword  among  the  peaceful  Welsh  vallejs ; 
peaceful  as  a  hive  of  bees  is  peaceful,  but 
as  ready  with  a  fierce  swarm  to  repel  an 
invader,  or  issue  forth  for  booty  or 
revenge. 

The  Normans,  with  more  scientific  per- 
sistence, built  the  strong  castle  whose  red 
sandstone  walls  still  frown  over  the  marsh. 
The  old  Earls  of  Chester  held  the  castle 
and  all  the  country  round  by  the  sword ; 
a  sword  that  was  rarely  sheathed  from  one 
generation  to  another,  for,  times  out  of 
mind,  the  hardy  Welshmen  came  against 
the  alien  possessors  of  their  ancient  strong- 
hold. Edward  the  First,  in  his  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  Wales,  had  his  chief  place  of 
arms  and  the  head-quarters  of  his  power  at 
Ehuddlan ;  here  he  summoned  his  Council, 
and  hence  he  issued  those  statutes  of 
Ehuddlan  which  were  intended  to  conciliate 
and  pacify  his  new  subjects.  For,  ia  these 
statutes  he  confirmed  all  the  ancient  laws 
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and  privileges  of  the  Welsh,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, as  to  the  inheritance  of  land. 
The  Welsh  laws  excluded  femalee  from  the 
succession^  while  they  admitted  illegiti- 
mate offapriog  in  failure  of  other  descen- 
dants, to  share  the  paternal  inheritaaoe. 
On  both  these  heads  the  King  was  firm  to 
abrogate  the  ancient  practices,  and  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  female  inflaenee, 
in  the  person  of  his  devoted  wife,  was  at 
hand  to  strengthen  the  King's  resolve. 

Above  Ehuddlan  opens  out  the  rich  vale 
of  the  Elver  Clwyd, 

With  slow  miuio  gliding 
By  pastoral  hills,  old  woods,  and  ruined  towen, 

with  St.  Asaph  standing  at  the  entrance 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  riven  Elwy 
and  Clwyd.  According  to  tradition,  the 
first  religious  settlements  at  St  Asaph,  or 
Llanelwy,  was  founded  by  Cyndeyrw, 
otherwise  Kentigem,  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  .Primate  of  &otland,  somewhere  about 
King  Arthur's  time.  Here,  at  all  events, 
was  established  a  monastery  of  the  Celtic 
type,  whose  Pab,  or  Abbot,  ruled  over  its 
extensive  ecclesiastical  j  arisdiction ;  and  <me 
of  the  earliest  of  these  Abbots  was  St 
Asa,  under  whose  invocation  the  principal 
church  of  the  community  was  fonnded. 
The  Bishopric  was  an  innovation  of  later 
times.  The  Cathedral  is  but  a  homely  edi- 
fice, to  be  matched  by  many  an  Enj^iah 
parish  church. 

Higher  up  the  river  we  come  to  Denbigh, 
a  pleasant  modem  town,  with  the  remains 
of  a  fine  old  feudal  castle  crowning  the 
height  above.  Traces  of  the  old  walls  of 
the  town,  buQt  by  its  Norman  possecsors, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  declivity ;  bat  the 
existing  town  has  found  a  more  convenient 
site  upon  the  plain  below.  An  ancient 
Welsh  fortress  was  here,  where  the  un- 
happy Prince,  David,  mustered  his  country- 
men for  a  final  struggle  against  the  King 
of  England.  The  existing  castle  was  built 
by  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whose 
effigy,  *'in  his  stateley  long  robes,"  atiU 
appears  above  the  massive  gateway.  Hie 
castle  well,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Goblin  well,  is  still  the  freshest  and  best 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  fail  even  when  all  other  wells  in 
the  district  were  dried  up  by  successive 
drought  According  to  Leland,  "  Sum  say 
the  Erie  of  Lincoln's  son  felle  into  tlw 
Castelle  well  and  there  dyed ;  whereupon 
he  never  passid  to  finisch  the  CasteUe." 

If  this  last  catastrophe  really  occurred 
there  would  have  been  voices  to  say  that 
here  was  a  judgement  of  Heaven  upon  the 


spoiler  and  oppressor.  For  a  legend  is  in 
existence  which  has  some  show  of  proba- 
bility, and  which,  at  all  events,  illustrates 
the  general  opinion  as  to  how  the  English 
Lords  acquired  their  lands  in  Wales,  ^me 
time  dorine  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
died  Griffim  ap  Madoo,  one  of  the  great 
chiefs  of  North  Wales,  Lord  of  Broomfield 
and  Yale,  Chirk  and  Nanthendwy,  leaving 
two  infant  sons^  Madoc  and  Llewellyn,  to 
the  care  of  his  widow  Emma.  The  widow, 
qoarrelling  with  her  late  hatband's  kins- 
men, delivered  her  two  sons  to  the  char^ 
of  Ein^  Edward,  who  assigned  them  in 
wardships,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  to  two  of  his  great  nobles.  Madoc 
was  given  to  John,  Earl  of  Warren,  and 
Llewelljn  to  Boger  Mortimer,  of  the  Wig- 
more  family,  to  be  brought  up  to  the  use  of 
arms  and  the  knowledge  of  idl  knightly 
accomplishments  befitting  their  station. 
Ere  they  reached  man's  estate  the  two 
youths  were  drowned  together  in  the  Biver 
Dee.  Tradition  points  out  the  exact  spot 
^  The  little  town  of  Hdt^  on  the  Den- 
bighshire side  of  the  Biver  Dee,  is  con- 
nected with  the  neighbomring  village  of 
Famdon,  on  the  Cheshire  side,  by  a 
narrow  many-arched  bridge,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Kingdom.  One  of  the 
arches  of  this  bridge  is  still  known  as  the 
Lady's  Arch,  and  tnidition  connects  it  with 
the  wicked  Emma,  the  unnatural  mother 
of  the  two  noble  children  of  Wales.  For 
beneath  one  of  the  arches  of  Holt  Bridge 
the  two  boys  were  drowned,  as  report  had 
it^  by  tiie  contrivance  of  their  mother  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  two  English 
Lords.  The  bridge  was  long  haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  these  hapless  youths,  known  in 
the  folk-lore  of  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
two  fairies. 

If  the  Eoglish  Lords  had  no  hand  in  the 
death  of  the  boys,  anyhow  they  received 
the  benefit  of  their  dying,  as  did  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  whom  tradition,  however,  does 
not  credit  with  a  knowledge  of  the  deed. 
These  powerful  nobles,  under  a  grant  from 
the  King  of  England,  divided  among  them 
the  rich  LordsUps  of  their  wards,  saving 
only  the  Castle  of  Hope,  which  was  re- 
served to  Uie  Crown.  De  Warren  built  a 
noble  castle  at  Holt,  of  which  hardly  one 
stone  remains  upon  another,  and  the  De 
Warrens,  once  so  powerful,  speedily  died 
out,  and  became  extinct  The  Mortimers 
had  no  happy  fate,  it  will  be  remembered ; 
and  the  judgement  of  Heaven  upontheEiirl 
of  Lincoln,  the  least  guiltv  of  the  three, 
has  alreadv  been  recorded.    Such,  at  all 


events,  is  the  moral  drawn  by  this  old-world 
story,  and  if  not  true^  it  is  indeed  *'  ben 
trovata" 

To  return  to  Denbigh  and  its  castle, 
which  made  some  figure  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses,  and  fell  eventually  to  a  notable 
possessor,  no  other  than  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  Earl  of  Leicester  seems  to  have 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  raise  a  lordly 
dwelling  here,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  big  church  in  the  valley,  whose  unfinished 
walls  are  still  to  be  seen.  Dudley  was 
cordially  detested  by  the  Welsh,  who  were 
less  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of 
his  surroundings  than  by  the  exactions  he 
attempted  to  levy  upon  his  tenants ;  and 
the  Earl,  disgusted  by  the  incivility  of  the 
inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place  as  a 
residenca  The  Welsh  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  plain  speaking  and  for  an 
independence  of  bearing  which  contrasts 
not  a  little  wltii  tiie  subservience  to  rank 
and  position  of  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
Even  at  the  present  day  a  small  Welsh 
farmer,  whose  house  is  a  hovel  and  whose 
garments  are  patched  till  the  original  stuff 
is  unrecognisable,  will  address  his  squire,  or 
the  Queen,  or  even  Sir  Watkin — and  even 
if  there  were  a  greater  potentate  in  the 
world  it  would  be  all  the  same — ^with  all  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  an  equal 

Poor  King  Charles,  who  came  here  in 
his  doleful  wanderings  from  Chester  when 
his  cause  was  broken  and  lost,  said  that 
he  never  had  such  a  talking  to  in  his  life 
as  he  got  at  Denbigh,  and  during  the  three 
nights  he  stayed  at  the  castle  as  the  guest 
of  its  loyal  Governor,  Salusbury,  heard 
more  home-truths  than  during  his  whole 
reign  previouslv.  The  castle,  however, 
held  out  staunchly  for  the  King,  and  sur- 
rendered at  last  to  General  Mytton,  whose 
mission  it  seems  to  have  been  to  capture 
all  the  castles  in  North  Wales.  This 
Mytton  we  have  heard  of  before,  by  the 
way,  in  connection  with  Shrewsbury  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Shropshire. 

The  Salusburys,  as  well  as  being,  it 
seems,  hereditary  custodians  of  Denbigh 
Castle,  were  ako  the  greatest  people  of 
the  neighbourhood—of  the  second  rank, 
that  is,  below  the  great  hereditary  nobles — 
and  dthough  of  English  origin,  they  had 
been  settled  in  Wales  since  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  indeed  enjoyed 
some  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  Owen 
Glendwr.  It  was  one  Sir  John  Salusbury 
who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
husband  of  Catherine  Tudor,  or  Catherine 
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Beram,  as  she  was  called  from  her  estate, 
who  flomished  in  die  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Sir  John  presently  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  leaving  Oamerine  a  yonng  widow, 
plnmp  and  well  endowed.  Two  of  her 
neighbours,  Sir  Bichard  Glongh  and  Mau- 
rice Wynn  of  Gwydir,  were  mown  to  have 
cast  eyes  of  affection  npon  the  fair  Ca- 
therine—all in  the  way  of  honour,  and 
strictly  with  an  eye  to  the  future — and 
Maurice,  the  younger  and  handsomer  of 
the  pair,  determined  not  to  lose  the  prize 
by  undue  delay.  The  rivals  attended  the 
funeral  of  their  late  friend,  and  Maurice 
secured  the  privilege  of  escorting  the  be- 
reaved one  on  her  way  home.  Excusing 
any  want  of  decorum  on  the  ground  of  his 
ardent  passion,  he  put  the  question  to  her 
plain  and  plump ;  would  she  marry  him  1 
The  widow  blushingly  replied  that  she 
was  not  insensible  to  his  merits,  and  he 
might  have  hoped  for  a  favourable  reply, 
but  alasl  Sir  Bichard  Clough  had  put 
the  same  question  on  the  way  to  the 
funeral,  and  she  had  given  her  pro- 
mise to  him.  Still,  and  here  the  widow 
repeated  the  substance  of  the  old  adage, 
that  everything  comes  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait.  Whether  it  is  the 
same  thing  for  which  one  begins  waiting 
may  be  doubted,  but  in  effect  Maurice 
was  content  to  wait,  and  became  in  good 
time  Catherine's  third  husband.  She 
buried  him  too,  and  took  a  fourth  hus- 
band, who  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  burying  her  with  all  honoura  Having 
been  a  fruitful  wife  to  the  most  part  of 
her  husbands,  she  became  the  ancestress  of 
numerous  decendant8,and  her  name  appears 
in  a  variety  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  so  that 
she  was  known  as  Mam  Cymru,  or  the 
Mother  of  Wales. 

The  second  husband  of  this  notable 
woman.  Sir  Bichard  Clough,  was  himself 
a  man  of  some  mark.  He  had  no  ancient 
Welsh  blood  to  recommend  him,  but  was 
bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Denbigh,  de- 
scended probably  from  some  stalwart  mili- 
tary settler  from  Lancashire — some  Hagh 
or  Will  o'  the  Cloueh.  He  sought  and 
found  fortune  in  London,  and  became  the 
partner  of  Thomas  Gresham,  and  with  him 
helped  to  found  the  Boyal  Exchange  of 
that  great  city.  He  had  plans  for  turning 
the  great  stream  of  commerce  into  his 
native  district ;  and  building  a  house  for 
himself,  he  furnished  it  with  warehouses 
and  store-rooms,  fit  for  carrying  on  a  mer- 
chant's business.  This  house  and  the 
estate  about  it  eventually  descended  to 


Henry  Thrale  the  brewer,  and  became  the 
reridenoe  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Pioan,  and 
timn  the  frequent  abiding  place  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  widow  named  the  place 
Brynbella,  but  its  original  name  was 
Bachyrgraig. 

Of  the  same  mixed  race,  in  which  Saxon 
doggedness  is  blended  with  the  fire  and 
imagination  of  the  Welsh,  were  the 
Myddletons  of  Gwaenynog.  Hie  old 
pajrish  diurch  of  DenUgh,  wliich  is  known 
as  Whitchurch,  and  is  situated  aevwal 
miles  from  the  town,  contains  a  monumental 
brass,  to  the  memory  of  Bichard  Myddleton, 
Governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  with  h&  wife, 
his  nine  sons,  and  seven  daughters  all 
kneeling  about  him.  One  of  these  kneeling 
figures  represents  Sir  Hugh  MyddleUm, 
the  worthy  knight  who  first  brought  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  London  l^ 
means  of  the  New  Biver.  Another, 
Thomas,  became  Lord  Mayor  of  IiOnd<m, 
and  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  eventually 
distributed  by  heiresses  among  many  noUe 
families.  A  third  son,  William,  was  a 
naval  captain,  and  a  poet  of  some  renown 
in  his  day. 

The  riches  indeed  of  the  Yale  of  Clwyd 
are  spread  thickly  about  the  walls  of  M 
Denbigh  Castle.  Its  beauties  are  perhaps 
most  to  be  appreciated  by  the  men  from 
the  hills,  to  whom  the  contrast  from  their 
own  ragged  wilds  appeals  with  great  force. 
Thus  old  Churdbward,  who  in  hUi  "W<»tfai- 
ness  of  Wales,"  rarely  rises  above  a  some- 
what prosaic  level,  at  the  sight  of  the  vale 
rises  to  something  like  the  inspiration  of 
Chaucer : 

The  noise  of  streames  in  summer  morning'  clear. 
The  chirpe  and  charme  and  channts  of  eveiy  bird 
That  passeth  there,  a  second  heaven  is. 

It  is  no  difficult  transit  from  the  Yale  of 
Clwyd  to  that  of  the  Dee ;  the  D^iblgh 
and  Corwen  railway  makes  the  patsage, 
without  meeting  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  mountain  barriers,  passing  Buthin  on 
the  way,  the  old  seat  of  the  de  Greys. 
And  the  Dee  leads  us  to  LlangoUen,  about 
whose  very  name  there  is  a  charm,  the 
sweet  vale  with  its  Abbey  of  Valle  Cruets 
and  its  mystic  castle  of  Dinas  Bran  f rown> 
ing  from  its  rugged  height  But  it  would 
hardly  repay  us  to  fdlow  the  winding 
course  of  the  Dee,  as  it  fiows  pladdly  in 
its  lower  course  through  a  country  rather 
English  than  Welsh  in  character.  There  is 
Bangor  Isycoed  indeed  on  the  way,  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Welsh  Kingdom, 
whose  monks  were  slaughtered  by  a  King 
of   Northumbria   so  long  ago,  that  the 
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venerable  Bede  is  aUe  to  record  it  in  his 
Ecdeuastical  History;  so  long  ago  that 
all  traces  of  monastery,  churches,  cells, 
have  disappeared  beneath  the  soil  Then 
there  is  Holt^  with  its  old  bridge  already 
alladed  to,  and  beyond,  the  river  finds  its 
way  through  English  ^ound  to  Chester. 

Taking  the  more  direct  way  to  ancient 
Chester,^  we  pass  Buabon,  a  great 
coal-mining  district — where  the  pleasant, 
abrupt  scenery  of  the  old  red  sand-stone  is 
almost  effaced  by  the  smoke  of  collieries 
and  factories — and  then  arrive  at  Wrexham. 
Hereabouts  Wales  seems  to  have  expanded 
since  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  to  have 
crossed  Ofifa's  Djke,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  country  bejond.  The  origin  of 
Wrexham  indeed  is  a  puzzle ;  the  Saxons 
called  it  Wrightesham.  Bat  who  were  the 
Wrights )  They  were  iron  and  steel 
Wrights  apparently,  for  Wrexham  was 
noted  for  its  armour-smiths  down  to  the 
time  when  armour  ceased  to  be  worn.  But 
these  Wrights  were  not  Saxons,  it  is 
evident,  nor  were  they  probably  Welsh. 
We  may  guess  that  they  were  refugees 
from  the  burnt  and  plundered  city  of 
Uriconium.  Boilers  have  superseded 
bucklers,  and  still  Wrexham  has  a  mechan- 
ical turn ;  it  is  the  workshop  of  Wales  as 
of  old,  and  its  rich  church  and  ornate  tower 
testify  to  the  wealth  which  rewarded  its 
labours  in  other  days,  while  its  busy  streets 
and  neat  public  buildings  are  a  sign  of  its 
present  prosperity.  The  church  tower  of 
^Vrexham  is  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
Wales,  according  to  the  somewhat  puerile 
conceit  of  the  age  which  invented  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  and  other 
marvels.  A  second  wonder  was  the  ring 
of  bells  of  Gresford,  whose  sweet  chimes 
may  still  be  heard  as  we  pursue  the  way 
towards  Chester.  Some  famous  cross  of 
old  times,  a  Calvary  inatalled  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  roads,  got  the  name  in 
Welsh  of  Croesjrfordd,  or  the  Cross  of  the 
Highways,  and  this  was  turned  by  Saxon 
tongues  into  Gresford. 

Hereabouts  is  Wynnstay,  which  used  to 
be  Wattstay,  or  Wattstowe,  perhaps,  for 
Watt's  Dyke  runs  through  the  great  park ; 
the  dyke  being  an  entrenchment  of  un- 
known antiquity,  which  runs  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  dyke  known  as  Ofifa's ; 
the  space  between  the  two  having  been 
once,  it  is  said,  neutral  ground,  where 
Welsh  and  English  met  and  trafficked. 
Beyond  Gresford  there  is  a  sudden  break, 
the  final  edge  of  the  wild  hUl-country  and 
the  fertile  plain    of   Cheahiro    stretches  | 


before  us,  a  wide  grassy  ocean,  of  which 
this  is  the  shore. 

Further  inland,  crossing  by  lonely  roads 
among  the  hiUs,  and  following  in  the  main 
the  old  Boman  track,  we  may  reach  Hope, 
which  was  once  Queen  Hope,  a  name  that 
carries  a  story  with  it  For  here  was 
Queen  Eleanor's  own  casUe,  and  here  she 
rested  for  a  night  on  her  way  to  Caer- 
narvon, to  give  birth  to  England's  hope ; 
a  hope  much  falsified  by  the  event. 

Then  we  pass  Mold,  a  considerable  min- 
ing town,  with  MacE-y-Garmon  in  the 
vicinity,  the  site  of  a  battle  won  by  the 
BritoDS  over  the  Plots  and  Scots,  a  victory 
due  to  St.  Germanus  and  his  ghostly  arts ; 
and  still  following  the  Boman  Way,  which 
can  be  traced  at  interval^?,  we  reach 
Caerwys,  an  ancient  seat  of  early  Welsh 
jariadiction,  and  the  last  place  where  a 
National  Eisteddfod  (a  gaUieriog  of  the 
bards)  was  held,  summoned  by  royal  writ 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  after 
which  time  the  old  bardic  usage  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  till  revived  in 
modem  days.  Here  we  are  close  upon  St 
Asaph  again,  and,  turning  towards  the 
coast,  we  may  reach  the  pleasant  little 
town  of  Holywell,  with  its  legends  of  St 
Winifred  and  her  miraculous  recovery  from 
decapitation.  At  all  events,  here  is  the 
holy  well  itself,  the  most  powerful  spring 
in  Britain,  from  which  flows  a  considerable 
stream,  that  6u£fers  little  diminution  even 
in  the  heats  of  a  droughty  summer. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  Mostyn  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Mostyns  of  that  ilk,  an 
ancient  and  famous  mansion,  that  once 
gave  shelter  to  Henry  Tudor,  the  future 
King,  and  where  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  Bichard  Crookback's  men.  The 
Mostyns  are  of  the  ancient  royal  blood  of 
Wales,  and  long  despised  the  Saxon  sur- 
name, carrying  their  pedigree  tacked  on  to 
their  Christian  names,  like  the  tail  of  a 
kite. 

It  was  some  Lord  President  of  the 
Marches,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who,  weary  of  the  long  string  of  "aps"on  the 
records  of  the  Court,  ordered  that  all  those 
should  be  cut  ofi^,  and  that  a  man's  Christian 
name,  and  the  title  of  his  residence,  should 
alone  be  regarded.  And  thus,  whenever  a 
man  came  before  the  law  courts,  he  received 
a  surname :  a  kind  of  petrifaction,  which 
might  stick  to  his  children  also.  But 
more  fortunate  people,  who  lived  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers  and  avoided  the 
courts  of  law,  continued,  to  style  them- 
selves John  ap  William  ap  Bichard,  and 
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60  OD,  even  to  far  within  the  present 
century. 

Coasting  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  —  a 
terribly  dull  performance,  to  be  got  over  as 
quickly  as  possible — we  come  to  Flint,  with 
the  round  squat  towers  of  its  castle  jutting 
over  the  wide  unwholesome  flats.  The 
castle  has  an  interest  as  we  recall  Shake- 
speare's account  of  the  surrender  of  Richard 
the  Second  within  its  walls.  But  in  reality 
the  King  was  already  a  prisoner  when  he 
was  brought  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle. 
Percy  had  met  the  King  at  Conway,  and 
persuaded  him  to  proceed  towards  Flint, 
to  meet  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  ar- 
range with  him  as  to  the  summoning  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Duke's  forfeited  estates. 

On  the  way,  near  Penmaer  Rhos,  the 
KiD^  perceived  a  numerous  band  in  wait- 
ing in  the  pass  who  bore  the  Percy  cogni- 
zince  on  their  pennons.  He  would  have 
turned  rein  and  fled,  but  Percy  seized  his 
bridle,  and  the  King,  seeing  the  uselessness 
of  resistance,  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
captive  towards  Flint 

Between  Flint  and  Chester,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  lies 
Hawarden  Castle,  once  a  notable  link  in 
the  lines  of  fortresses  originally  designed 
to  hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  to  keep 
open  a  route  for  invading  their  country. 
For  these  purposes  it  seems  to  have  been 
held  as  a  Saxon  post,  and  the  castle  was 
subsequently  held  by  a  Norman,  by  tenure 
<(  seneschalship  under  the  Earl  of  Chester. 
Singularly  enough  the  castle  was  once 
occupied  by  the  great  Simon  of  Mont- 
ford,  who  here  held  a  conference  with 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  Simon,  who 
liad  views  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  pro- 
posed to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Welsh, 
to  restore  to  that  people  those  forts  and 
ports  which  were  held  by  the  English 
within  the  borders  of  Wales.  But  the 
rule  of  right  and  justice  which  Simon 
pought  to  establish  was  not  yet  to  prevail. 
Force  and  ferocity  were  soon  reestablished 
fn  power,  and  one  of  the  earliest  conse- 
quences of  renewed  warfare  between 
^Vel8h  and  English  fell  upon  Hawarden 
itself. 

In  1281  David,  the  brother  of  the  last 
Llewellyn,  stormed  the  castle  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  This  was  one  of  the 
crimes  held  to  justify  his  subsequent  cruel 
execution,  although,  as  an  act  of  war, 
it  might  have  been  justified  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  timer.  But  David  had  unfortu- 
nately, in  former  days,  accepted  a  Lordship 


at  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  it  was  as  a 
revolted  Baron,  and  not  as  a  Welsh  Prince, 
that  he  was  tried  and  condemned. 

The  castle  subsequently  passed  throogh 
many  hands.  It  was  Lord  Derby's  at  the 
time  of  the  Worcester  fight,  and  on  its 
subsequent  sequestration  it  was  purchased 
by  Serjeant  Giynne,  a  noted  lawyer,  of  the 
Commonwealth  period. 

Did  not  the  learned  Giynne  and  Maynaid 
To  make  good  subjects  trutora,  Btrain  hard? 

is  written  in  Hudibras.  With  the  Glynnes 
the  castle  remained  till  our  own  times; 
and  not  only  the  estate,  but  idso  the  Beo- 
toiy  of  Hawarden,  perhaps  the  licbest 
living  in  England,  with  a  curious  exempted 
jurisdiction  and  the  ancient  r^ht  of 
granting  matrimonial  licenses,  registering 
wills,  giving  probate,  and  perfonmng  all 
the  acts  of  a  suffragan  except  ordination ; 
in  fact,  the  estate  of  a  Bishop,  and  with 
almost  a  Bishop's  revenue  to  support  it 

If  this  account  of  the  two  countioB  has 
wandered  in  and  out  without  much  regard 
to  their  respective  boundaries,  blame  the 
statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  wUch  formed 
them  out  of  the  March  lands  without 
much  regard  to  topographical  considera- 
tions. Fiinti  indeed,  has  always  been  an 
anomalous  kind  of  county,  and  for  long 
after  the  Conquest,  was  considered  as  part 
of  Cheshire,  while  Denbigh,  t  iking  the 
name  of  its  chief  stronghold,  is  rauiera 
political  than  a  natural  division.  But  with 
the  two  counties  thus  linked  together,  end 
these  inadequate  chronicles  of  North 
Wales.  Powjsland,  and  Dyved,  or  South 
Wales,  now  alone  remain  to  be  considered. 

CRIMINAL    AND    LEGAL 
CURIOSITIES. 


A  LARGE  amount  of  interest  and  a  vast 
number  of  curious  incidents  will  repay 
those  who  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through  the  records  of  the  Courts.  Some 
are  intensely  tragic;  and  others  are  ex- 
tremely humorous ;  while  others  show  bow 
cases  have  of  ttimes  been  decided  by  the  light 
of  ordinary  common  sense  rather  than  by 
the  legal  acumen  on  either  side.  Two  cases 
occurred  in  1879  in  the  Sussex  County 
Court.  A  servant  sued  her  mistress  for  a 
month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  plaintiff 
bad  not  failed  to  fulfil  her  duty  in  refusing 
to  ren.ove  a  bath,  which  was  alleged,  on 
her  part,  to  be  too  heavy  for  her  to  lift. 
The  learned  Judge,  Mr.  A.  Martineau,  ad- 
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jonmed  the  case  for  the  prodaction  of  the 
bath,  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  brought 
to  the  Ooimty  Court  At  the  request  of 
the  Judge,  the  High  Bailiff  filled  it  with 
water  and  tried  his  strength  with  ii  On 
coming  into  Court  he  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  bath  was  too  heavy  for 
the  servant  to  lift,  and  His  Honour  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  same  Judge 
settled  a  case  by  equally  direct  proof.  The 
question  was  whether  a  supply  of  potatoes 
was  equal  to  sample.  The  Judge  directed 
three  to  be  cooked  in  Court  The  speci- 
mens were  pronounced  excellent,  and  a 
verdict  returned  for  the  plaintiff. 

Very  different  was  the  sense  displayed 
in  the  following  case.  A  man  was  charged 
with  stealing  a  piece  of  bacon  from  the 
prosecutor's  shop.  The  prosecutor  swore 
that  he  was  sitting  in  his  parlour  behind 
the  shop,  when  he  saw  the  prisoner  enter 
the  latter,  take  up  the  bacon,  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket ;  that  as  he  was  leaving  the 
shop  he  rushed  out  after  him  and  accused 
him  of  the  theft,  and  gave  him  in  charge 
of  a  policeman  who  happened  to  be  passbg 
at  the  time.  As  the  policeman  found  the 
bacon  in  the  pocket  of  the  accused,  a  per- 
son of  even  only  ordinary  intellect  would 
have  thought  that  here,  at  least,  was  a 
clear  case  of  larceny.  But  the  jury  in  this 
case  did  not  consist  of  men  of  ordinary 
intellects. 

The  prisoner  asked  the  prosecutor  two 
questions : 

"Was  there  a  window  through  which 
you  saw  me  come  into  the  shop  and  take 
the  bacon  r* 

"  Yes." 

"  Was  it  closed  I " 

"  Yes." 

''Then,"  said  the  culprit  triumphantly 
to  the  Judge,  "the  whole  thing  falk 
through,  my  Lord ;  he  can't  swear  through 
glass." 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  told  the 
jury  that  if  they  believed  the  evidence, 
they  must  find  the  man  guilty ;  but  the 
very  intelligent  twelve  men  in  the  box 
could  not  get  over  the  "  swearing  throagh 
glass,''  and  at  once  acquitted  the  ecamp, 
who,  leaving  the  dock,  exclaimed  : 

"Ah,  Mr. ,  when  I  come  again  to 

prig  a  bit  of  bacon  I'll  take  good  care  of 
your  little  window." 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  once  tried  a  case  of 
attempted  murder.  The  prisoner  quar- 
relled with  the  prosecutor,  and  drawing  a 
laree  clasp  knife,  held  him  to  the  irround. 


and  so  nearly  disembowelled  him  that  it 
was  only,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle  that  he 
recovered.  The  smart  counsel  for  the 
defence  told  the  jury  that  although  the 
indictment  charged  the  offence  as  being 
''with  intent  to  kOl  and  murder,"  and 
"with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm," 
they  could,  under  a  recent  statute,  find  the 
prisoner  guOty  of  "unlawful  wounding," 
which  was  only  a  misdemeanour. 

Maule  did  not,  apparently,  understand 
how  solidly  matter-of-fact  and  without 
question  the  average  common  juryman 
always  take  anything  like  direction  on  a 
point  of  law  which  may  come  from  the 
Bench,  and  he  accordingly  summed  up  in  a 
manner  the  result  of  which  should,  for  all 
time,  be  a  warning  to  judges  not  to  chaff 
jurymen.  Said  he,  "Qentlemen,  IT  you 
think  the  prisoner  knocked  the  prosecutor 
down,  drew  his  knife,  stabbed  and  cut  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  clothes  were 
divided  with  the  violence  of  the  act,  his 
abdomen  ripped  up,  and  his  intestines 
made  to  issue  from  the  wound  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  doctor  tells  you  only 
the  mercy  of  God  has  enabled  him  to 
appear  here  this  day,  merely  without  any 
iU-feeling,  and  more  as  an  accident  than  as 
anything  else,  you  will  say  it  is  unlawful 
wounding."  The  jury  construed  this  sar- 
castic remark  of  the  Judge  as  a  direction 
to  them,  and  instantly  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  unlawful  wounding." 

In  a  case  of  murder,  tried  before  Baron 
Parke,  the  Judge  told  the  jury  that  as 
there  was  very  little,  if  auy,  evidence  of 
malice  adduced  against  the  prisoner,  they 
could,  if  they  thought  fit,  find  him  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only.  "Just,"  added  his 
Lordship,  "as  in  an  indictment  for  child- 
murder  you  may  acquit  the  woman  of 
murder  and  find  her  guilty  of  concealing 
the  birth  of  the  child."  The  jury  took 
several  hours  to  consider  their  verdict,  and 
at  last  returned  into  Court  with  one  of 
'*  concealment  of  birth."  Such  verdicts 
ss  this  were  perfectly  comprehensible  in 
those  Draconic  days  when  a  paltry  theft 
was  punishable  with  death,and  juries  by  the 
score  returned  vercicts  of  "manslaughter" 
rather  than  send  a  man  to  the  gallows  for 
stealing  a  pair  of  trousers  or  a  ham,  but 
can  only  be  attributed  to  gross  ignorance 
nowadays. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  often  in  murder 
cases  the  guilty  party  will  himself  bring 
his  own  guilt  home.  Some  three-and-a 
half  decades  back  the  late  Baron  Alderson 
had  a  case  of  this  description  before  him. 
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Ten  years  before,  the  prisoner  had  robbed 
and  murdered  an  old  gentleman  on  die 
high  road.  The  plunder  amounted  to  a 
large  sum  in  gold,  and  a  very  peculiar  and 
old  silver  watch.  The  coin  the  murderer 
retained,  acting  on  the  thieves'  well-known 
maxim,  **  that  none  can  swear  to  gold,"  a 
maxim,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  always 
correct;  the  watch  was  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  and 
carefully  covered  over  with  earth.  He 
shortly  afterwards  went  abroad,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  of  him  for  the  nexfc  nine 
years.  The  corpse  of  the  old  centleman 
was  discovered ;  the  coroner  duly  held  an 
inquest  upon  it ;  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  **  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown ; "  the  body  was  buried ; 
and  there  the  case  to  all  appearances  had 
come  to  an  end.  Abroad,  the  murderer 
prospered ;  the  world  went  very  well  with 
him ;  and  apparently  he  had  all  he  could 
desire.  Bat  all  this  while,  there  was  a 
Nemesis  behind  him,  impelling  him  on  the 
road  to  the  gallows.  He  hankered  after 
that  watch.  With  money  enough  to  buy 
the  best  gold  one  procurable,  he  wished  to 
wear  the  old-fashioned  silver  one,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  old  man  he  had  killed. 
Unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  he  returned 
from  abroad,  recovered  the  watch,  found, 
as  was  only  to  expected  from  where  it  had 
been  so  long,  that  it  was  in  want  of  repairs, 
and  actually  took  it  to  the  very  watch- 
maker who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  it  in  order  for  the  victim.  He  at 
once  recognised  the  watch ;  the  police  were 
sent  for ;  when  the  man  went  for  the  watch 
he  was  arrested ;  evidence  accumulated  fast 
against  him,  and,  when  arraigned,  he 
deprived  himself  of  his  only  chance  of 
escape  by  pleading  guilty,  and  was  in  due 
course  executed.  The  same  Judge  once 
used  language  which  might  fairly  have 
been  described  as  incitement  to  crime. 
He  was  tr3ing  a  civil  action,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  against  the 
defendant  for  having  fractured  his  skull 
and  broken  some  half-a-dozen  ribs.  There 
was  practically  no  defence,  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff  beiug  unanswerable,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  him,  with  damages, 
one  pound  sterling.  Said  Baron  Alderson  ; 
«  We  won't  try  any  more  causes  with  this 
jury.^  Call  another."  And  as  they  were 
retiring,  he  remarked,  ''  Go  home,  gentle- 
men, and  as  you  value  your  heads  and 
limbe  at  one  pound,  I  hope  you  may  find 
some  liberal  purchasers  on  your  journey." 
Many  cases  .  are    known   in    which  a 


third  party  has  been  mysterioiuly  in- 
fluenced to  do  something — often  agftinsi 
both  reason  and  interest— which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  detection  of  crime.  A  young 
unmarried  woman,  living  in  a  good  situa- 
tion with  an  Oxfordi^iire  farmsTi  had  with 
her  her  child,  a  boy  of  two-and-a-half 
years  old.  This  incumbrance  standing  in 
the  way  of  her  being  married,  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  rid  herself  of  it.  Obtaining 
a  holiday,  she  left  the  farm  with  tiie  boy, 
giving  out  that  she  was  about  to  visit  a 
relative  some  miles  off.  Next  day  die 
returned,  and  stating  that  she  had  left  the 
child  to  be  brought  up  by  her  ooosin,  the 
statement  was  naturidly  believed.  Next 
day  two  men  were  at  work  harvesting  in  a 
field  on  the  next  farm  to  where  the  mother 
was  employed.  One  of  them  waa  a  la- 
bourer on  tramp,  and  enquired  of  Yds 
companion  the  best  wav  to  get  to  the 
place  where  he  had  taken  lodgings.  The 
befit  way  was  told  him,  and  he  was  farther 
instructed  that  when  he  reached  a  smatt 
coppice  he  was  not  to  go  through,  but 
round  it,  otherwise  he  might  fall  down  an 
unprotected  old  dry  weU.  All  die  re- 
mainder of  that  day  the  thought  of  this 
well  worried  the  tramp ;  he  felt  an  int^ise 
and  unaccountable  desire  to  see  it,  and  so 
earnestly  solicited  the  man  working  wiUi 
him  to  accompany  him  to  see  It,  tiiat  the 
other  agreed  to  do  so.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  coppice  and  found  the  well,  boA 
were  afraid  to  stand  on  the  edge  and  look 
down,  and  laid  down  to  do  so.  Presently 
one  threw  down  a  stone,  when,  instead  dT 
hearing  the  sound  of  its  fall,  they  heard  a 
cry.  Another  stone  was  dropped  with  the 
same  result.  Certain  that  something  alive 
was  at  the  bottom,  they  promptly  went  to 
the  nearest  farmhouse  and  returned  with 
more  men,  a  lantern,  and  ropea  A  plucky 
lad  volunteered  to  go  down,  and  was 
lowered,  the  rope  round  his  waist,  the 
lantern  tied  to  his  wrist.  He  found  at 
the  bottom,  one  hundred  and  twenty  fe^ 
from  the  surface,  lying  between  four 
pointed,  perpendicular  stakes — on  either 
of  which  a  man  might  have  been  impaled 
— a  living,  bleeding,  and  sobbing  baby  boy, 
which,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  was 
at  once  recognised  as  the  child  of  the  eiri 
at  the  adjacent  farm.  The  mother,  after 
conviction,  when  a«ked  how  she  got  the 
child  down  the  well  without  kiHing  it 
instantly,  replied  that  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  throw  the  poor  boy  down,  m> 
procured  a  long  cord,  doubled  it  under  the 
child's  body,  and  when   it  reached  tiie 
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bottom  let  go  of  one  end  and  drew  the 
cord  np  bj  the  other.  The  amount  of 
heart  possessed  bj  a  mother  who  could 
leave  her  oiiiBpring  to  slowly  perish  of 
starvation  in  preference  to  slaying  it  out- 
right, must  be  very  small  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  poor  innocent  was  thirty- 
six  hours  without  food  and  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, and  was  so  cruelly  cut,  scratched,  and 
braised,  that  he  still  bore  the  marks  weeks 
afterwards,  when,  at  Oxford  Assizes  at 
the  trial,  he  was  stripped  and  placed  on 
the  table  to  show  them.  And  had  his 
inhuman  mother  any  heart  in  her  composi- 
tion, she  must  have  felt  cut  to  the  very  core 
then  when  the  poor  little  fellow  put  out 
his  arms  and  cried  to  go  to  her.  The 
death  sentence  was  recorded  against  her, 
but  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Another  remarkable  case  of  this  nature 
occurred  in  Somerset,  and  in  the  motive  is 
exactly  on  all  fours  with  the  Swansea  case 
of  a  year  or  two  back.  A  widower,  an 
agricultural  labourer,  wished  to  re-marry, 
but  his  choice  refused  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  an  eight-year-old  girl  and  could  not 
provide  comfortably  for  both.  Were  the 
child  "  out  of  the  way/'  she  would  consent. 
A  week  afterwards  he  took  the  child  out 
for  a  walk,  and  the  mother's  sister  who 
had  kissed  her  when  her  father  took  her 
away,  was  the  last,  except  her  father,  who 
ever  saw  her  alive.  The  father  did  not 
return,  and  not  much  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  double  disappear- 
ance for  a  month  or  so.  Then,  by  some 
accident,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  one  of  the 
local  Justicesof  the  Peace.  The  idea — which 
he  could  never  account  for — at  once  pos- 
sessed, and  filled  his  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else,  that  the  girl  had  been  mur- 
dered and  that  her  body  would  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  neighbouring  disused  coal- 
pit He  expressed  this  idea  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  magistrates,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  examination  of  the  pit ;  but  not  having 
any  evidence  to  support  his  idea,  and  the 
pit  being  full  of  water,  they  declined  to  do 
anything  on  the  ground  that  to  pump  out 
the  pit  would  cause  a  larger  expenditure  of 
public  money  than  they  would  be  justified 
in  making  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  one 
individual.  But  the  magistrate  could 
obt^n  no  peace  for  his  own  mind,  and 
eventually  determined  to  empty  the  pit  at 
his  own  costi  which  he  did  at  the  expense 
of  over  two  hundred  pounds.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  the  workers  were  horri- 
fied to  discover  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
gii  1,  rolled  and  tied  up  in  her  father's  old 


mackintosh.  The  father  was  speedily 
captured  in  South  Wales — the  atrocious 
nature  of  the  crime  causing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West-country  to  become 
amateur  detectives  for  the  nonce — was 
brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  hanged. 
He  made  a  full  confession  before  execution. 
He  had  taken  her  to  a  field  and  bade  her 
play  while  he  worked.  The  work  he  pre- 
tended to  be  engaged  in  was  to  dig  a  trench 
— her  intended  grave — and  while  he  dug 
she  made  garlands  of  wild  flowers  and 
placed  them  round  his  hat.  When  ready, 
he  split  her  head  in  twain  with  the  spade 
and  buried  her.  On  the  next  day  and  the 
next  he  visited  the  spot  to  see  n  all  was 
undisturbed.  On  the  third  day  he  found 
that  one  of  her  feet  was  exposed,  and  this 
so  terrified  him  that  he  returned  at  night, 
took  up  the  remains,  and  threw  them  down 
the  pit 

Jurymen  are  better  off  in  these  times 
than  in  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  the 
law  to  endeavour  to  starve  them  into  a 
verdict  It  is  bad  enough  now  to  be  put  to 
loss  of  time  and  money,  with  little  or 
inadequate  recompense,  without  being 
starved  or  fined  into  the  bargain.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Reed  tried  an 
action  when  on  circuit,  in  which  the  jury 
were  locked  up,  but  before  giving  their 
verdict  had  eaten  and  drunk,  which  they 
all  confessed.  This  being  reported  to  the 
Judge,  he  fined  them  each  heavily,  and 
took  their  verdict.  In  Hilary  Term, 
Sixth  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  case  came  up 
before  the  full  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on 
a  joint  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on 
the  ground  of  informality  of  trial,  the 
jury  having  eaten  when  they  should  have 
fasted ;  and  next  to  remit  the  fines  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
jury  averred  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  in  the  case  before  they  ate,  and 
had  returned  into  Court  with  a  verdict, 
but  finding  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
''run  out  to  see  a  fray,"  and  not  knowing 
when  he  might  come  back,  they  had 
refreshment  The  Court  confirmed  both 
the  verdict  and  the  fines. 

In  "  Dyer's  Reports  "  a  case  is  reported 
of  a  jury  who  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict,  and  when  they  came  back  the 
Bailiff  informed  the  Judge  that  some  of 
them  (which  he  could  not  depose)  had  been 
feeding  while  locked  up.  Both  Bailiff  and 
jury  were  sworn,  and  the  pockets  of  the 
latter  were  examined,  when  it  appeared 
that  all  they  had  about  them  "  pippins," 
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of  which  "some  of  them  confessed  thej 
had  eaten,  and  the  others  said  they  had 
not."  All  were  severely  reprimanded,  and 
those  who  had  eaten  were  fined  twelve 
shillings  each,  and  those  who  had  not  were 
fined  six  shillings  each,  '4or  that  they  had 
them  in  their  pockets." 

At  a  certain  Assizes  two  men  were 
tried  for  poaching.  The  prisoners'  Counsel 
challenged  every  jaryman  called  except- 
ing those  from  X ;  bat  this  fact  was 
not  noticed  at  the  time.  The  case  was 
clear,  the  prisoners  being  taken  red- 
handed.  Bat  when  the  evidence  was  over, 
the  prisoners'  Counsel  submitted  that  there 
was  no  case  against  them,  and  urged  some 
most  frivolous  objections  to  the  evidence. 
The  Judge  waxed  impatient,  the  Counsel 
warm,  and  both  got  more  excited  as  the 
argument  went  on,  until  at  last  the  latter 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  case 
to  go  to  the  jury,  and  he  declined  to  ad- 
dress them.  The  Judge  shortly  summed  up, 
and  the  jury,  not  leaving  the  box,  astounded 
all  in  Court  except  the  Counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, by  returning  a  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty."  When  one  of  the  jury  was  quietly 
asked  afterwards  how  it  was  they  gave  such 
a  verdict,  he  replied  coolly,  "Well,  our 
Becorder,  he  said  he  thought  the  law 
was  on  prisoners'  side,  and  t'other 
Judge  from  Lunnon,  he  said  it  wam't ; 
and  our  Becorder,  he  said  he  thought  the 
men  weren't  guilty,  and  t'other  old  man  from 
Lunnon  said  he  thought  they  were ;  and  it 
wam't  like  we  was  going  against  our  Be- 
corder ;  and  we  weren't  going  to  see  him 
bullied  neither,  so  we  gave  him  the 
verdict."  Of  course,  the  Counsel,  bein^ 
Becorder  of  X,  had  "packed  "a  jury  of  X 
men. 

It  has  often  been  complained  that  some 
Judges  perplex  instead  of  assist  the  jury  by 
the  use  of  high  flown  language.  This  is  an 
undeniable  fact  One  deceased  Judge  would, 
when  a  jury  had  been  some  time  consider- 
ing their  verdict,  have  them  back  and  then 
address  them : 

"  Gentlemen,  do  not  allow  me  to  precipi- 
tate your  deliberations,  but  if  your  cogita- 
tion is  likely  to  be  protracted,  the  Court 
will  again  direct  you  to  retire,  and  proceed 
with  another  portion  of  the  panel." 

Very  different  in  manner  from  this  was 
Mr.  Jastice  Burroughs.  After  a  prolonged 
argument  upon  the  goodness  of  the  plead- 
ing in  a  record  in  which  a  "  consequential 
issue"  was  contained,  he  addressed  the 
jury  thus : 

"Oentlemen,  you  have  been  patiently 


hearing  the  learned  Counsel  and  myself  talk 
for  some  time  about  a  'consequential 
issue,'  and  I  don't  suppose  that  you  know 
what  a  consequential  issue  is ;  but  I  dare 
say  that  you  do  know  what  a  game  of 
skittles  is,  and  know  also  that  if  you  can 
properly  roll  your  ball  against  one  of  the 
ninepins,  in  a  right  direction,  that  pin 
tumbles  down  and  knocks  alT  the  other 
eight  after  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  coont 
in  the  declaration,  c^ed  a  oonsequential 
issue,  is  just  like  that  first  nin^in ;  and 
if  we  can  bowl  it  over,  as  we  have  done, 
all  the  other  causes  of  action  fall  to  the 
ground  also.  You  must  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant." 


UlfCLE    BOB'S   MECE. 

Bt  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  of  '*  Ths  ChUcoUt,*'  Uc 


CHAPTER  X. 

For  a  person  who  appeared  to  have  an 
endless  store  of  advice  and  suggestion  to 
bestow,  Sir  Oracle,  otherwise  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens,  was  surprisingly  quiet  and  in- 
offensive. Your  professional  adviser,  yoor 
meddlesome  man,  is  usually  a  loud  and 
noisy  creature,  always  ready  to  thrust  in 
his  "do  this,"  and  "don't  do  that;" 
always  eagerly  persuasive  that  his  course 
is  the  only  right  one  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Paul  Behrens  was  not  of  this  kidney. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  a  silent  man, 
and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  sparing 
of  words  that  was  quite  admirable  in  its 
way.  And  yet  whence — if  not  from  thu 
friend,  who  certainly  stuck  close  if  he 
spoke  little — did  Mr.  Burton  get  the  ideas 
that  so  slowly  filtered  through  his  stupid, 
muddled,  innocent  brain  1 

Tilly,  who  was  not  much  attracted 
towards  analysis  of  character — ^young  and 
healthy  people  seldom  are — ^yet  found  her- 
self sometimes  wondering  about  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens.  On  the  whole,  however,  ahe 
contented  herself  with  laughine  a  litUa  at 
him,  and  liking  him  moderately,  lliere 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  dislike  him. 
He  rendered  her  many  little  services ;  he 
was  always  pleasant,  with  just  tiiat  dash 
of  chivalry  in  his  courtesy  that  is  acceptable 
to  a  young  and  pretty  gir).  He  did  not 
make  love  to  her;  but  then  she  would 
have  held  any  such  endeavour  on  his  part 
to  be  quite  as  odd,  inappropriate,  and  un- 
becoming as  if  Uncle  Bob  were  to  attempt 
to  flirt  with  Miss  Walton.     In  other  words^ 
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Tilly  considered  Mr.  Paul  Behrens  old, 
though  he  was  not  more  than  forty-siX| 
and  looked  perhaps  even  less.  His  German 
origin,  which  had  left  no  trace  on  his 
accent,  betrayed  itself  in  a  certun  thick- 
ness of  outline  that  might  become  corpu- 
lence by-and-by,  but  as  yet  his  figure  was 
fairly  good.  His  features  were  also  good, 
though  his  eyes,  of  a  deep  blue,  were  set  a 
little  near  together ;  his  hair,  Ions  beard  and 
moustache,  were  of  a  Saxon  blondness  and  a 
silky  lightness  that  was  very  effective;  on  the 
whole,  Mr.Paul  Behrens  was  a  "personable" 
man,  and  even  an  ornamental  personage, 
when  compared  with  Uncle  Bob,  to  whom 
Nature  had  been  but  scantily  courteous. 

Of  his  inner  man — his  occupations, 
habits,  antecedents — nobody  appeared  to 
know  anything.  Reticent  people  have  one 
great  advanti^e  over  babblers;  they  are 
never  expected  to  make  any  personal 
revelations.  A  silent  man's  sUence  about 
himself  is  always  respected  ;  few  have  the 
courage  to  assault  the  barrier  of  reserve 
behind  which  he  entrenches  himself. 
Thus  when  Tilly,  with  feminine  inquisitive- 
ness,  questioned  her  uncle  about  this  new 
friend,  he  could  tell  her  very  little. 

"  He's  something  in  the  City,"  he  said ; 
and  Tilly  was  quite  satisfied.  Moat  people 
are  quite  satisfied  with  this  answer.  The 
very  vagueness  of  the  definition  gives  it 
a  charm.  By  being  "something"  in  the 
City,  you  maybe  anything;  to  the  ordinary 
mind  it  conveys  an  idea  of  hurry  and 
bustle;  of  a  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the 
pursuit  of  gains;  a  heaping,  ingathering, 
storing  of  money.  Money  is  the  first  and 
last  association ;  to  be  a  City  man  is — or 
was,  in  happier  days — to  be  rich ;  and  to 
be  rich  is,  as  Fred  Temple  remarked,  a 
character  in  itself. 

Mr.  Paul  Behrens,  at  least,  appeared  to 
have  all  the  money  he  desired  to  have, 
and  business  made  no  burdensome  de- 
mands on  his  leisure,  which  he  bestowed 
freely  on  his  new  friends.  If  he  rushed 
frantically  about  in  the  City,  after  the 
popular  belief,  he  always  walked  slowly 
enough  when  he  approached  the  hotel 

"  There  comes  that  man,"  said  Honoria 
one  day,  as  she  stood  with  Tilly  watching 
the  ever  changing  and  shifting  drama  of 
the  streets.  '<  He  always  looks  so  irritat- 
ingly  composed — unmoved — what  is  it  1 " 

Tilly  look  down  on  the  throng  and  pre- 
sently singled  out  '*  that  man  "  by  his  light 
beard. 

"I  think  you  don't  like  him,"  she  re- 
marked, vet  without  resentment 


•'Why  shouldn't  If"  asked  Honoria 
evasively ;  "  I  don't  know  him." 

Now  this  was  one  of  the  very  reasons 
why  she  should  and  did  dislike  him.  She 
was  a  London  girl,  and,  in  spite  of  her  love 
of  independence,  she  distrusted  a  man  to 
whom  she  had  not  been  properly  introduced. 
With  Tilly  it  was  aU  the  other  way.  She 
asked  for  no  credentials;  the  habit  of 
trustfulness  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be 
lightly  shakea  She  liked  people  until 
they  gave  her  some  strong  and  good 
ground  for  disliking  them. 

"  I  think  he  is  nice,"  she  said  stoutly. 
"  He's  very  pleasant  and  useful.  I  believe 
he  has  been  to  see  about  the  opera-box  for 
to-morrow  night  You  will  see;  he  will 
come  in  presently  with  good  news,  and  you 
must  stay  and  benefit  by  it." 

"  I  wish  he  would  give  his  judgement 
on  the  boarding-house  question,"  said 
Honoria,  who  liked  now  and  then  to  thrust 
slyly  at  this  gentleman's  influence  over  her 
friends.  "  Why  does  he  keep  us  all  in  such 
suspense )  Is  it  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  verdict  when  it  comes  t  It  will  come 
too  late  for  me  if  he  does  not  deliver  it  now." 

"It  is  Uncle  Bob  who  must  decide," 
said  Tilly  loyally. 

"I  don't  believe  you  want  to  come," 
Honoria  spoke  with  melancholy  reproach. 
**I  shall  go  away  tomorrow  and  never  see 
you  again." 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  her  to  lose  a 
friend  who  was  engaging  and  interesting ; 
a  friend  possessing,  moreover,  an  uncle 
who  showered  down  opera-boxes,  and 
theatre  tickets,  and  new  gowns,  and 
jewellery  with  so  lavish  a  hand.  This  is 
putting  the  matter  rather  grossly ;  but  very 
few  of  this  world's  friendships  are  perfectly 
disinterested. 

"  I  do  want  to  come,"  said  Tilly  with 
energy.  Honoria  had  indeed  painted  a 
boarding-house  life  in  such  flowing  terms 
that  she  could  not  but  desure  to  share  it. 
Charming  society  all  the  day  long — morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  if  you  were  so  ioj 
satiable  as  to  desire  that — and  no  cares ; 
no  orderings  of  luncheons,  and  dinners, 
and  suppers  ;  no  wrestling  with  house- 
keeping and  toiling  after  new  dishes.  "  If 
only  they  will  give  Uncle  Bob  enough  to 
eat/'  she  said,  putting  in  words  a  fear  that 
haunted  her  imagination. 

"  They  will  give  you  anything  if  you  can 
pay  for  it ;  ana  happily  you  can." 

The  subject  was  still  under  discussion 
wben  Mr.  Behrens  knocked  at  the  door 
and  was  granted  permission  to  enter. 
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"Well,"  questioned  Tilly  gaily,  "have 
you  succeeded  1 " 

"  I  have  succeeded.    The  box  is  yours." 

"Then  you  must  wait,  Honoria;  you 
must  indeed.     We  can't  go  without  you.'' 

She  looked  at  Mr.  Behrens ;  but  he  did 
not  assent  to  the  statement.  Perhaps  he 
thought  it  possible  to  go  without  Miss 
Walton. 

"Miss  Walton  wishes  to  leave  us  to- 
morrow,'' Tilly  explained.  ",Think  how  I 
shall  miss  her;  how  lonely  I  shall  be;  how 
empty  this  room  will  seenL" 

"  Miss  Walton  may  relent,"  said  Behrens, 
with  his  quiet  smile. 

"  Can't,"  said  Honoria,  shaking  her  head 
and  smiling  too.  If  she  disliked  Mr. 
Behrens,  she  was  not  going  to  show  her 
disfavour.  "If  it  were  simply  a  matter 
of  doing  what  one  wishes  " — she  threw  out 
her  hands  with  a  significant  gesture  — 
"  but  you  can  help  us  to  meet  again,  Mr. 
Behrena" 

"  I,  my  dear  lady  t    How  can  that  be  1 " 

"In  this  way,"  she  went  on  with  a 
full,  direct  look  at  him,  as  if  she  challenged 
those  deep-set  eyes  of  his  to  meet  hers. 
"  I  daresay  you  will  say  it  is  selfish,  and 
no  doubt  you  would  be  right ;  but  I  am 
anxious  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Burton's  society.  If  it  is 
selfish  it  is  natural,  you  will  agree.  You 
would  like  to  do  the  same,  would  you 
not ) "  She  smiled  again.  "  And,  in  order 
to  secure  it,  I  want  them  to  come  and  live 
in  the  house  where  I  am  living.  It  is  a 
boarding-house,  and  it  bears  a  very  high 
character.  It  is  very  select.  Mr.  Burton 
would  not  need  to  fear  loneliness,  as  he 
well  might  after  enjoying  so  much  of  your 
society.  He  would  very  soon  make  friends, 
safe  friends.  As  for  Mies  Barton,  she 
would  have  me " 

She  looked  across  archly  at  Tilly,  who 
was  twisting  the  cord  of  the  blind  absently 
in  her  fiogera  She  was  not  quite  sure  if 
it  was  fair  to  her  uncle  to  state  the  case 
and  engage  counsel  in  his  absence. 

"  Help  me  to  plead,  Mr.  Behrens,"  said 
Honoria,  turning  to  him  once  more. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  overrate  my  powers," 
said  Behrens  pleasantly.  If  this  were  a 
gauntlet  the  young  lady  was  throwing,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  pick  it  up.  "And 
besides,  I  can  bring  no  special  mowledge 
to  help  your  cause.  I  never  lived  in  a 
boarding-house.  I  rather  think  my  opinions 
about  such  places  have  been  formed  on 
*  Todgera's.'  You  remember  *  Todgers's,' 
Miss  Burton  I " 


"  Yes,"  said  TUly,  laughing.  '<  The  fame 
of  *  Todgers's'  has  penetrated  even  to  lilies- 
muir.  It  is  considered  there  to  be  aa 
absolutely  correct  picture  of  London  life. 
If  it  were  so,  I  don't  think  I'd  want  so 
much  to  try  it." 

"Then  it  is  your  wish  to  try  it  1 " 

"If  my  uncle  wishes  it — ^yes;  not  un- 
less." 

"  Your  will  is  law  to  him,"  said  Bahrens 
with  grave  graciousness.  "Misa  Walton 
has,  it  seems,  to  me,  gained  her  cause  al- 
ready. My  persuasions  will  oertwily  not 
be  required.' 

"No  one  must  persuade,"  said  TQIy 
quickly.  "  It  is  for  my  uncle  to  deoida. 
It  is  he  who  must  choose." 

"  Yet  there  are,  no  doubt,  great  advan- 
tages, as  Miss  Walton  tells  ua,  in  such  & 
way  of  life,"  he  went  on. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  broke  in  Honoria  smil- 
ingly. "  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have  tried 
the  communistic  principle  vecroftaa  It 
is  a  family,  but  it  is  a  big  family,  wiUi 
every  variety  of  temper  and  chaiactec 
You  don't  get  tired  of  each  other  as  you 
would  if  ^ere  were  just  two  at  three. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  friendship 
as  to  see  too  much  of  your  friend ;  isn't 
that  so ) "  said  this  young  lad j,  looking  at 
Mr.  Paul  Behrens  with  innocent  franknesa 

"  That  speaks  ill  for  our  Iriendahip," 
Tilly  wheeled  round  with  a  laugh.  "  Whst 
is  going  to  happen  to  it  if  I  come  to  live  in 
your  boarding-house  1  Are  you  to  be  in- 
vbible  to  me  there )" 

"Not  invisible,  but  not  so  frequently, 
constantly  visible,"  said  Honoria,  re- 
assuringly. "  I  shall  be  mixed,  I  ^all  be 
diluted.  You  will  take  me  along  with  so 
many  others  that  you  will  not  taste  my 
flavour  too  strongly.  There  is  a  metaphor 
for  you  !  I  believe  it  is  as  mixed  as  my 
personality  will  be  I " 

"  I  prefer  you  as  you  are." 

"Every  one  must^"  said  Mr.  Behrens 
with  a  grave  face.  "  We  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  even  a  hint  of  Miss  Walton's  pi- 
quancy." 

"It  is  war  to  the  knife,  and  he  knows 
i^,"  said  Honoria  to  herself  that  night,  in 
the  seclusion  of  her  high  chamber.  "  And 
yet  I  do  believe  he  means  to  give  us  his 
august  permission.  Why,  I  wonder  t  Into 
what  scheme  of  his  can  my  poor  plans  fit! 
Plans  !  I  have  none  but  to  get  them  away 
from  him,  and  yet  be  will  let  them  go  I 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell,  though  you  are 
too  clever  to  give  me  a  reason  for  distrust. 
Bat  I  love  Tilly;  I  believe  I  am  gettbg 
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quite  foolishly  fond  of  Tilly.  It  is  against  all 
tradition  that  I  should  care  for  her.  Tilly 
who  is  rich ;  Tilly  who  is  charming  ;  Tilly 
who  is  beautif  ol ;  and  yet — I  love  her.  I 
love  her  better  than  you  do,  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens.  I  love  her  well  enough  to  pro- 
tect her  from  you,  if  I  can." 

Honoria  stumbled  on  a  little  scene  the 
next  afbemoon,  when  she  looked  into  the 
red  velvet  sitting-room.  Tilly  had  put  on 
some  of  her  new  finery  just  come  home,  and 
was  rehearsing  her  part  for  the  night  to  a 
little  audience  of  two.  Uncle  Bob  was 
agape  with  admiration ;  his  mouth  wide  after 
the  rustic  manner ;  his  eyes  wide  also,  as 
they  followed  this  young  Queen  sailmg  up 
and  down,  and  taking  shy  elances  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror;  and  there  was  tiiat 
Behrens — that  objectionable,  meddlesome, 
ever-present  Behrens — actually  holding  her 
fan  and  ezamioing  her  critically  1  Yes,  it 
was  criticism  quite  as  much  as  delight  that 
his  face  ezpreraed,  and  doubtless  it  was  he 
who  had  suggested  jewels,  for  Uncle  Bob 
presently  exclaimed : 

"  Well,  if  it's  diamonds  that's  the  thing, 
she  shall  have  them,  the  best,  too,  that 
money  can  buy.  Dang  it  all  I "  he  cried, 
bringing  a  sudden  fist  down  on  the  table, 
**  what's  the  use  of  the  money  if  we're  not 
to  get  some  show  out  of  it  1 " 

''  No,  no,  no,"  negatived  Tilly,  lifting  a 
saucy  heady  "  diamonds  would  be  out  of 
character.  I'm  beauty  unadorned,  as  Mr. 
Behrens  has  just  been  telling  me."  Then 
spying  her  friend  at  the  door,  she  made  a 
little  rush  at  her. 

"Come  and  inspect  me,  criticise  me, 
examine  me,  Honoria,"  she  said.  **  What 
can  these  two  poor  things  know  t  They 
are  only  men,  and  not  even  men  with 
daughters  or  granddaughters  to  enUghten 

their  minds **  (this  was  surely  a  little 

hard  on  Behrens.)  She  cast  a  laughing 
glance  back  at  them.  ''What  can  they 
know !  Now  you — I  rely  upon  you — take 
me  to  pieces,  don't  spare  me ;  don't  be  like 
those  flatterers;  tell  me  the  candid  truth." 

Honoria  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  flung 
herself  with  ardour  upon  the  task.  She 
pinched,  patted,  shook  out  the  drapery ; 
made  Tilly  parade  slowly  before  her,  sit, 
turn,  pirouette,  till  criticism  was  exhausted. 
What  cared  she  for  Behrens,  with  his  cold, 
polite  smile,  for  Tilly's  laughter  and  little 
saUioSy  for  the  long-lipped  seriousness  of 
Uncle  Bob,  who  hung  solemnly  upon  her 
words  t  This  was  a  case  in  which  he  recog- 
nised the  value  of  her  opinion.  She  was 
a  lady ;  even  Behren?,  the  oracle  Behrens, 


must  bow  to  her  on  the  question  of  a 
toilette. 

''You  are  perfect^"  sidd  Honoria  fer- 
vently, giving  judffement  at  last ;  "  it  fits 
and  it  hangs ;  it  drapes  and  it  suits  you. 
To  my  thinking  it  wants  nothing,  not  even 
diamonds,  though  if  Mr.  Behrens  says  it 
does,  of  course  I  submit  He  must  know 
best." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Behrens ! "  said  Tilly,  turn- 
ing to  him  with  a  smile.  "  What  a  shame 
it  is  to  bother  you  with  my  affairs — such 
very  small  affairs  as  a  girl's  dress  i  Have 
you  been  holding  my  fan  all  this  timel 
Now,  I  will  release  you  and  Uncle  Bob. 
Take  my  poor  uncle  away,  please,  and  give 
him  something  to  eat.  The  audience  is 
over!"  She  made  them  both  a  merry 
curtsey. 

Of  course,  Behrens  protested  that  he 
was  charmed,  enchantea,  privileged;  no- 
thing was  more  remote  from  his  thoughts 
than  weariness.  There  wasfurther  discussion 
of  the  jewel  question;  quite  a  hot  little 
passage  of  arms  between  Tilly  and  her 
uncle,  he  protesting,  she  persuading,  but 
Behrens  took  no  part  in  it  "  Oh,  the  sly 
man  i "  cried  Honoria  to  herself  as  she  too 
stood  a  mere  spectator  of  the  batUe.  "  As 
if  Mr.  Barton  would  have  been  so  obstinate 
unless  somebody  had  put  the  notion  into 
his  stupid  old  head  I " 

When  at  last  they  went  away.  Uncle 
Bob  still  doggedly  unpersuaded'  that  Tilly 
could  be  a  "real  lady"  without  jewels, 
Honoria  made  quite  certain  that  they  had 
set  out  to  make  the  purchase  there  and 
thea  Nothing  would  have  surprised  her 
less  than  to  see  them  return  in  an  hour 
or  two  laden  with  precious  offerings  to 
hang  on  Tilly's  neck  and  arms,  and  to  set 
sparkling  in  her  sunny  hair. 

What  object  could  this  man,  this  Behrens, 
have  in  encouraging  such  doubtful  expendi- 
ture )  Tilly  could  not  wear  diamonds  in  her 
maidenhood,  and  she  was  charming  enough 
already  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
She  had  blossomed  wonderfully  in  those 
last  weeks,  and,  with  all  her  caprices  and 
little  vanities,  her  love  of  being  beautiful 
and  of  being  thought  beautiful,  she  still 
kept  the  simplicity  of  her  early  traditions : 
it  was  still  of  country  delights,  not  of  hot- 
house growth,  you  thought  in  looking  at 
her. 

"  If  it  is  to  be  anything  it  should  be 
pearls,"  said  Honoria,  thinking  aloud. 

''It  isn't  going  to  be  anything/'  said 
Tilly  seriously.  "  When  I  have  learned 
the  art  of  '  cutting  a  dash,'  it  will  be  time 
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enough  for  diamoDds.  I've  used  my  last 
argament  here."  She  held  np  a  three- 
cornered  note  which  she  had  been  scrib- 
bling. ''Uncle  Bob  always  respects  it, 
and  eren  Sir  Oracle  mnst  yield  sometimes. 
And  now,  Honoria/'  she  said,  haying  des- 
patched her  note  by  the  waiter,  **  there  has 
been  quite  enoueh  of  me.  Gome  to  my 
room  and  let  ns  discoss  you." 

"Ob,  my  old  white  frock  won't  bear 
discussion  " 

"We'll  see,  we'll  see,"  said  Tilly,  who 
had  plans  of  her  own.  "  I  have  an  idea, 
an  inspiration.  Gome  and  let  us  seize  it 
before  it  vanishes." 

If  Tilly  was  vain,  it  was  with  a  vanity 
that  did  not  absorb  her  to  the  exclusion  of 
her  friends.  Honoria  must  wear  this  and 
try  that.  A  whole  afternoon  was  spent 
in  balancing  the  merits  of  various  styles 
of  hair-dreseing,  to  discover  the  one  that 
best  suited  Honoria's  type;  many  of  the 
new-made  purchases  found  their  way  to 
Honoria's  drawers  and  wardrobes,  and  her 
ill-filled  trunks  upstairs. 

A?  for  Uncle  Bob,  it  was  only  a  grief 
that  the  pains  and  time  expended  on  him 
were  so  ill  repaid.    He  was  one  of  the 
people — the  unhappy  people — for  whom  a 
tailor  can  do  nothing,  whose  worst  points 
seem  but  to  be  emphasised  by  good  clothea 
Nature  clearly  had  him  in  her  thoughts 
when  the  slop-shop  was  invented.      All 
the  skill  in  London  could  not  make  him 
appear  at  home  in  his  dress  coat;  the 
flower  which  TiUy  ruthlessly  plucked  from 
the  very  centre   of   her   bouquet  —  the 
bouquet  which  Behrens  had  sent  her — 
made  matters  but  more  hopelesa     In  his 
rough  home-spun  Mr.  Burton  might  have 
passed  for  a  laird  of  simple  degree ;  in  the 
orthodox  evening  attire  he  looked  like — 
but  Tilly  refused  to  allow  the  comparison 
even  in  her  thoughts.     She  took  this  ill 
at  ease,  this  unfortunate  Uncle  Bob,  under 
her  own  wing  when  they  went  at  night  to 
the  Opera.    She,  the  young  beauty,  at 
whom  opera-glasses  were  levelled ;   con- 
cerning whom  questions  were  whispered 
from  lip  to  lip,   yet  set  him  in  the  front 
of  the  box,  chatted  to  him,  appealed  to 
him,  pointed  out  this  and  that,  gave  him 
all  her  thought?,  forgetful  of  the  two  who 
sat  in  hostile  silence,  or  made  remarks 
with  a  hollow  and  undeceptive  politeness. 
And  she  was  rewarded,  though  she  had 
not  laboured  for  reward.     She  toiled  up 
to  her  friend's  room  that  night  before  she 


had  taken  off  her  wraps.  She  came  ia,  a 
beautiful,  slim  vision  of  loveliness,  smilfaig 
on  Honoria,  who  had  refused  to  share  the 
supper  Uncle  Bob  was  even  now  ealii^ 
and  had  retired  to  nurse  the  grievaBoe 
of  her  abandonment  to  Behrens — to  the 
odious,  ironical  Behrens. 

"Honoria,"  said  Tilly,  "I  have  good  news 
for  you,  my  dear.  Uncle  told  me  Uym^tA 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tfj  the 
boarding-housa  It  is  all  his  very  own 
doing;  he  brought  the  subject  up  himtflt 
He  says  he  has  been  making  enqairies^ 
and  he  thinks  if  s  a  first-rate  idea — ^thota* 
are  his  own  words — 'a  first-rate  idea/ 
And  so  now " 

"  And  so  now— Fm  not  to  km  youl  ^ 
Honoria  made  a  dash  at  her  tdmlL  ''I 
can  go  away  to-morrow  with  an  eei^  nliid, 
sure,  quite  sure,  that  you  will  foBRnrf  ** 

"Quite  sure." 

^ "  The  Oracle  has  spoken.    He  hae  f^mm 
his  august  permiiiiBion." 

"It  is  my  uncle's  very  own  doiag;  tbeve 
is  no  Behrens  in  the  questioa"    * 

"Is  there  nott"     Honoria,  whe  Wia 
clasping  Tilly  round  the  waist,  threw  haek 
her  head  and  looked  at  her  with  oi  hlh 
credulous  smile.     "Is  there  no  DihHm 
indeed  t    Well,  I  forgive  him.    I  foiff^ 
him  everything.    I  forgive  him  that  I  ivt| 
to  sit  beside  him ;  I  forgive  that  I  halV 
talk  to  him ;  I  forgive  him  that  I  hai  W 
take  his  arm " 

"  Why,  you  speak  as  if  you  hated  hint* 

"  Hate  him  t  Am  I  not  most  amiah^ 
pardoning  him)  I  will  take  him  badH 
into  favour  to  morrow,  if  you  like;  I  witt 
do  anything,  since  he  has  left  me  you." 
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of  a  small  room;  the  table  was  littered 
with  books  and  papers ;  a  wood  fire  burnt 
dnlly  on  the  open  hearth;  and  facing  him 
— ^her  £&ce  white  as  death,  her  eyes  ablaze 
with  wrath  and  indignation — stood  Oret- 
chen.  Before  hor,  his  hands  resting  on  a 
chair,  over  which  he  leant  with  insolent 
ease,  was  Buri  1 

It  needed  but  a  second  for  Adrian  Lyle's 
eyes  to  take  in  the  scene.  Then — he  was 
in  the  room,  and  at  Oretchen's  side,  and 
she  was  clinging  to  his  arm,  sobbing  like  a 
frightened  child. 

«0h — send.him  away  1"  she  cried  wildly. 

'^  he  is  so  rude,  so  insmting oh,  how 

can  I  tell  you  f  He  has  said  that  Neale 
and  I  were  never  married — that  I  have  no 
right,  no  claim — ^that- —  oh,  Mr.  Lyle," 
she  broke  ofif  wildly,  '*say  it  is  not  tme. 
I  was  so  young  and  so  ignorant.  What 
conld  I  know  of  forms  and  ceremonies  1 
Yon  know — you  met  us;  say  it  is  not 
troe.  I  will  belieye  your  word  against  a 
thousand  oaths  of  his." 

Clinging  to  him  with  trembling  hands ; 
looking  up  at  him  with  tear-drowned  eyes; 
her  heart  rent  and  shaken  with  agony; 
what  likeness  was  there  between  this 
sorrow-stricken,  passionate  woman  and  the 
young,  glad-souled  creature  on  whom  Adrian 
Lyle's  eyes  had  rested  with  such  wonder- 
ing admiration  that  night  in  Venice  f 

InToluntarUy  he  took  her  hands  and 
held  them  closely,  and  the  very  touch  of  his 
seemed  to  bring  her  strength  and  comfort, 

He  turned  to  Bari,  and  something  in  Us 
eyes  made  the  crafty  Italian  cringe,  and 
falter,  and  shrink  away — ^so  grand  and 
kingly  did  his  accuser  look. 

''You  pitiful  cur!''  he  said,  holding 
back,  as  in  a  leash,  the  fierce  and  wrathfiu 
words  which  had  been  raging  in  his  brain, 
"how  dare  you  come  here  with  your 
cowardly  threats  1    Who  sent  you  1 " 

"My  master r'  said  Bari;  but  his  voice 
faltered,  and  he  drew  nearer  to  the  door. 
Even  clergymen  had  been  known  to  be 
violent  under  provocation. 

"Your — ^maaterl"  dropped  slowly  from 
Adrian  Lyle's  white  lips.  "  I  don't  believe 
it" 

"  He  has  a  letter  from  Neale;  he  showed 
it  me,"  sobbed  Gretchen  ;  "  but  I  don't,  I 
can't  believe  it.  How  could  he  marry  his 
cousin,  when  I  am  his  wife  already  9 " 

Adrian  Lyle  loosed  her  hands  and  led 
her  to  the  door. 

"  Go,"  he  said,  firmly  but  gently.  "  It 
is  not  fit  that  you  should  Ifeten  to  this 
man's  insults.    Leave  him  to  me." 


Meekly  as  a  child  she  obeyed.  That 
sense  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  com&nri, 
which  always  camo  to  her  with  Adrian 
Lyle's  presence,  held  her  passive  and  con- 
tent even  in  this  hour  of  strained  and 
torturing  agony. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  he  tamed 
to  Bari,  and  faced  him  with  stem  and  on- 
flinching  eyes. 

"  Now,"  he  said^  "  tell  me  the  truth— if 
you  can.' 

An  evil  amile  crossed  the  man's  lips. 

"  In  the  character  of  Madame's  new— 
protector  1 "  he  said  sneeringly.  "  She  has 
not  had  to  wait  long." 

Adrian  Lyle's  face  grew  white  as  death 
He  made  one  step,  seized  the  man  by 
the  shoulders,  and  shook  him  as  a  dog 
shakes  a  raU 

"  Another  such  w(Hrd,"  he  said,  |^  and  I 
will  toss  you  out  of  the  window,  like  the 
carrion  you  are  1  How  dare  you  insult  an 
innocent  woman  in  my  presence ! " 

Bari  grew  livid.  But  he  was  too  great 
a  coward  to  resent  openly.  His  day  would 
come,  he  told  himself.  To  strike  in  the 
dark  was  often  easier  and  more  8ati^ 
factory. 

"  I  only  told  the  truth,"  he  said.  "  Mr. 
Kenyon  bade  me  inform  this — lady" — ^with 
a  mocking  tone  that  made  Adrian  Lyle'i 
blood  tingle  in  his  veins — "  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  his  cousin.  Those  'breaks' 
are  of  eveiy-day  occurrence  wftii  men  of 
the  world.  I  suppose  Monsieur  knows  that, 
even  though  he  wears  a  priest's  eassock  V 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  Adnan 
Lyle,  "  that  Mr.  Kenyon  was  not  maiiied 
— ^legally  married)  That  all  this  time^ ^f 

"  Mr.  Kenyon  had  the  best  intentfoni," 
said  Bari,  coolly.  "  But  unfortunately  tbe 
circumstances  were  romantic,  and  tiie 
legalities  troublesome.  Mr.  Kenyon 
carried  the  young  lady  off  from  her  home, 
and  from  her  intended  vocation — that  of  a 
nun.  There  was  no  time  for  ceremony 
of — any  sort  No  offence,  Monsieur,"  as 
he  saw  the  dark  flush  that  leapt  into 
Adrian's  Lyle's  face.  "lam  only  stating 
plain  facts." 

"  But  the  priest,"  muttered  Adrian  Lyle, 
"  the  priest  who,  she  said,  married  them  in 
Vienna) " 

An  evil  smfle  crossed  the  man's  Upa. 
'^  Some  form  was  gone  through,  I  believe, 
to  satisfy  her.  She  was  so  eager  to  get 
away  from  her  home  and  people  that  she 
was  easily  satisfied.  But  they  are  not 
legally  married^  and  Mr.  Kenyon  is 
tired— 
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"  Silence,"  thundered  Adrian  Lyle.  "  I 
do  not  know  which  is  the  greater  villain — 
your  master  or  yourself.  You  have 
evidently  aided  him  effectually  in  this 
rascalifcy.  But  you  have  not  only  a 
defenceless  woman  to  deal  with;  you 
shall  answer  to  me  for  every  deceit  you 
have  practised,  for  every  lie  you  have 
devised.  The  world  shall  know  Neide 
Kenyon  as  he  is  I  '* 

"  Monsieur's  intentions  are  doubtless  as 
wise  as  they  are — disinterested/'  sneered 
Ban ;  ''  but  he  cannot  undo  what  has  been 
done,  and  he  would  be  wiser  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  His  attentions  to  the  young  lady  have 
long  ago  excited  Mr.  Kenyon's  suspicions. 
His  presence  under  her  roof  on  this  and 
other  occasions  may  have  compromised  her 
more  than  Mongieur  thinks.  After  aU, 
there  is  no  need  to  make  a  great  disturb- 
ance. The  field  is  left  free,  and  if  Madame 
weeps  a  little  at  first,  Monsieur  is  at  hand 
to  dry  her  tears,  and  give  her  spiritual 

consolation " 

He  got  no  further,  for  Adrian  Lyle 
seized  him  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  the 
next  instant  he  found  himself  Ijring  fall 
length  on  the  grass  plat  before  the  door, 
which  shut  with  a  loud  and  sullen  clang  in 
his  face. 

Breathless  and  panting,  Adrian  Lyle 
stood  in  the  little  hall,  and  asked  himself 
with  sudden  horror  what  he  was  to  do  1 

A  wall  of  blackness  and  infamy  seemed 
closing  round  that  pure  and  innocent  life. 
He  felt  powerless  —  he  too  had  been 
deceived.  His  heart  was  wrung  with 
agony — yet  all  its  pity  and  devotbn  could 
not  ward  off  the  blow  that  must  surely 
fall  on  that  young  head. 

''How* shall  I  tell  hert"  he  groaned 
aloud.     «  How— shall  I  tell  her  1 " 

As  the  words  left  his  lins  he  felt  the 
touch  of  a  small  cold  hand — ^it  drew  him 
gently,  unresistingly,  into  the  room  he  had 
jast  left.  A  face  hueless  as  marble  looked 
back  to  his  own.  In  all  the  days  and 
hours  that  had  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  sorrow,  and  misery,  and  shame,  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  face  look 
so  piteous  and  so  sorrow-struck  as  this 
one. 

"  Don't  deceive  me,"  she  said  in  a  hard, 
changed  voice.  "You  at  least  will  speak 
the   truth.      Is  it  quite  true — what  Bari 

said  ? " 

"  My  poor  child "  he  faltered. 

She  drew  back  a  step  or  two,  holding 
out  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 
"  Not  vet."  she  whispered  faintly.  "  Give 


me  a  little  time.  I  have  not  been  strong 
lately  ...  I  can't  bear  it  just  yet '' 

He  saw  a  change  oome  over  the  white 
face,  the  swaying  figure,  but  he  stood  there 
fixed  and  immovable  in  his  own  great 
misery. 

There  was  a  sofa  near  her.  She  sud- 
denly sank  down  upon  it ;  and  he  watched 
her  lay  her  face  upon  the  crimson  cashion, 
and  oover  it  with  her  trembling  hands,  as 
though  she  wanted  to  hide  it  and  herself 
from  even  his  compassion. 

"  Do  men  often  behave  so  f "  she  said  at 
last,  in  the  same  cold  and  strained  voice. 
"  Bari  said  it  was  quite — usual  I  am  so  iff- 
norantb  I  did  not  know  ...  oh,  how  it  idl 
comes  back  I  The  warnings,  the  care, 
the  strictness.  I  can  understand  it  all 
now  ...  It  was  from  this  they  wanted  to 
save  me.  .  .  .  from  this  .  .  ." 

He  looked  for  tears,  he  hoped  for  tears, 
but  none  came.  She  was  beyond  their 
poor  relief.  The  stab  had  gone  to  the 
core  and  centre  of  her  faithful  heart 

"  You  did  not  guess  1 ''  she  asked  sud- 
denly, dropping  her  hands,  and  looking 
straight  at  him,  "  you  never  thought  but 
that  I  was  his — wife  f " 

"  He  swore  to  me  that  you  were,"  said 
Adrian  Lyle  hoarsely.  **  I  thought  there 
might  be  something  not  strictly  legal,  not 
quite  as  usual ;  but  he  said  when  you  came 
to  England  he  would  make  all  that  right, 
and  have  the  ceremony  performed  again. 
Did  he  not  do  so  f " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  once  again  let 
it  fall  in  the  same  helpless  fashion  against 
the  crimson  cushion. 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  and 
painful  silence. 

''What  can  I  dot"  she  said  at  last 
He  ...  he  is  tired  of  me.  I  can  see  that 
now — so  plainly.  Were  I  fifty  times  his 
wife,  I  would  not  force  him  back.  What 
is  the  value  of  an  empty  heart  ...  an 
empty  form  t  And  he  wants  to  marry  his 
cous<n  now.  Bari  says  it  will  ruin  his 
whole  future  if  he  does  not" 

"Do  not  believe  Bari,"  interrupted 
Adrian  Lyle,  as  he  slowly  paced  to  and  fro 
the  narrow  room.  "He  is  an  arrant 
Uar ! " 

He  stopped  beside  her,  and  looked  down 
at  the  quiet  figure  and  the  hidden  face.  For 
a  few  seconds  all  the  room  was  still.  When 
he  spoke  at  last,  his  voice  was  low  and 
broken  with  intense  emotion : 

'<In  the  si^ht  of  Heaven,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  his  wife.  He  cannot  forsake  you 
in  this  heartless  and  selfish  fashion." 
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Then  he  remembered  the  letter  Sir  Eoy 
had  shown  him — the  words  of  Alexis 
Kenyon.  Here  was  proof  enough  of  per- 
fidy. His  arguments  could  not  convince 
even  himself-^how  could  they  convince 
hert 

''Did  he  write  to  youf"  he  asked 
gently. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  Only  to  Biri— he 
showed  me  the  letter.  He  has  never 
written  to  me/'  she  went  on,  with  a  little 

Juiver  in  her  voice, "  since  he  went  abroad, 
know  he  is  tired.     Everything  shows 
it." 

«*>v,<'  This  is  no  mere  question  of  a  passing 
fancy,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  sternly.  "  There 
ai6  such  things  as  duty  and  morality  to  be 
considered." 

She  pushed  the  loose  and  tumbled  hair 
from  off  her  delicate  temples,  and  looked 
at  him  with  sad  and  burning  eyes : 

•<Do  you  think,"  she  said,  "I could  hold 
1  im  against  his  will  .  .  .  now  that  he  does 
LOb  want  me  f  I  thought  his  love  was  like 
my  own.  But  it  is  not---it  never  could  have 
been.  I  ...  I  would  not  have  pained 
him  for  all  the  world  could  offer.    Bat 

he "  she  said  no  more,  only  laid  her 

hand  upon  her  heart  with  a  gesture  of 
mute  despair. 

The  growing  pathos  of  the  youug  face — 
young,  alas  1  no  longer  with  the  light  and 
radiance  of  the  spirit  within^tried  to  the 
uttermost  that  self-control  which  Adrian 
Lyle  had  set  upon  himself  with  fieicd 
determination. 

''Something  must  be  done,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  You  cannot  be  fluog  aside  in  this 
fashion.  Let  me  appeal  to  his  uncle  on 
your  behalf.  He  is  a  good  and  honourable 
man — ^he " 

<'  His  uncle  1  "  she  interposed  with 
sudden  passion.  <'  Her  father  1  Tell  them 
my  pitiful  story) — ask  their  compassion, 
their  aid  ?    Never  1  I  would  die  first" 

"  But  what  wUl  you  do  1  '*  he  urged,  and 
the  misery  in  his  face  would  have  touched 
her  to  the  quick,  had  she  seen  it. 

''I  shall  go  homo,"  she  said  piteously. 
"  I  will  tell  them  that  they  were  right  and 
I  was  wrong.  I  committed  a  great  sin,  and 
I  must  bear  its  punishment" 

«  Oh.  no,"  he  cried  wildly.  "  You  shall 
not.    The  sin  was  not  yours." 

"It  was  mine,"  she  said  resolutely,  "  in 
the  first  instance.  I  deceived  them,  and 
I  disobeyed  them.    I  am  justly  punished. " 

He  drew  back.  He  felt  as  if  the  ache 
and  torture  of  his  heart  must  speak  out,  or 
it  would  stifle  him.     The  veins  in  his 


temples  swelled  like  cords,  his  face  grew 
ashen  white. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  those 
deep  eyes  full  of  earnest  sorrow  and  bitter 
pain  startled  her  like  a  revelation. 

*'  You  have  always  been  so  good  to  me," 
she  faltered.  "I  don't  know  why,  bat 
you  have,  I  remember  what  you  said 
about  my  needing  a  friend  .  .  .  bat  yoa 
can't  help  me  now." 

*<I  can,"  he  said  passionately.  ''And  I 
will  Do  you  think  I  am  not  man  enough 
to  resent  such  an  insult  as  this,  to  a  trust- 
ing and  defenceless  woman  1  Is  yoor  life, 
that  was  so  beautiful  and  innocent^  to  be 
flung  aside  in  this  cruel  manner  f  " 

She  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  stay  the 
impulsive  words. 

**  I  gave  him  my  life/'  she  said  alowly. 
"  It  was  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleased  .  . 
He  does  not  need  it  any  longer — that  is  alL" 

Then  she  rose  and  stood  for  a  moment 
there,  with  her  hand  resting  on  the  conch 
as  if  to  steady  hersell 

<<You  must  leave  me  now,"  she  said. 
'*  I  want  to  be  alone — to  think.  It  is  so 
hard  to  realise  that  all  is  over — ^for  oh,  I 
loved  him  so — I  loved  him  so  I " 

The  tears  came  then.  She  threw  her- 
self down  on  the  couch  once  more  in  a 
tempest  of  grief,  which  shook  all  Adrian 
Lyle's  self-control  to  the  uttermost 

''Yes,  I  vfill  leave  you,"  he  said  with 
effort  *'I  can  do  nothing:  I  can  only 
say,  try  to  bear  it — try  to  remember  there 
is  consolation  above,  far  surpassing  that  of 
earth.  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow, 
if  I  may." 

She  did  not  answer,  she  could  not  frame 
any  words.  She  only  put  out  her  hand, 
cold  and  trembling,  and  wet  with  her  tears. 
He  held  it  for  a  moment,  looking  down  at 
her  with  mute  anguish.  Then  gently, 
solemnly,  he  bent  his  head,  and  toached 
with  cold  and  quivering  lips  those  trem- 
bling fingers. 

Then  her  hand  dropped  at  her  aide  once 
more,  and  a  sense  of  stillness  and  deadness 
seemed  to  come  over  her.  The  paroxysm 
of  weeping  passed.  She  heard  the  sound 
of  a  dosing  door,  the  faint,  dull  echo  of  a 
passing  step.  But  thought  was  paralysed 
for  a  time.  She  was  only  conscious  of 
Ijiug  there,  her  face  against  tiie  cushion, 
her  eyes  closed  to  the  sunlight,  as  the  brief 
winter's  day  melted  into  early  gloom — 
lying  there,  her  youug  life  uprooted,  and 
flung  into  the  dust,  ^e  agony  of  a  living 
death  fastening  with  cruel  fangs  upon  her 
heart 
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ALONG  THE  ADRIATIC.* 

PART  II.   LORETO  AND  RECANATI. 

We  leffe  Brindisi  on  the  following  day, 
by  the  afternoon  train.  The  weather  was 
inspiriting,  and  the  country  showed  at  its 
best  Bat  until  the  sun  went  down,  our 
train  dragged  its  tedious  way  through 
miles  of  scenery  as  different  from  the 
conventional  idea  of  Italian  landscape  as 
can  be  imagined.  Of  mountains  or  hills 
there  was  not  a  vestige ;  but,  instead,  vast 
malarious  flats,  with  bright-green  grass 
and  grain  in  the  foreground  broken  by 
occasional  vineyards  in  the  purple  earth, 
and  with  the  steel-blue  horizon-line  thirty 
or  forty  miles  away.  Here  and  there  the 
broad  plain  was  set  with  a  single  olive 
or  almond  tree;  or  a  ramshackle  hut  of 
boughs,  perhaps  buttressed  against  a  tree 
trunk,  which  in  summer  may  throw  a 
shelter  of  leaves  over  It;  or  a  solitary 
husbandman  in  blue,  with  a  shining  adze 
on  his  shoulder ;  or  a  group  of  milk-white 
oxen.  And  when  the  sunset  colours  dyed 
this  infinite  stretch  of  country  crimson  and 
gray,  and  seemed  to  throw  every  blade  of 
grass  or  stalk  of  wheat  into  strong  relief, 
one  could  not  but  confess  that  there  h 
nothing  under  the  sun  without  a  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  own,  which  may  at  times 
vie  with  any  other  kind  of  beauty. 

But  oh !  the  weariness  of  this  Italian 
express  1  At  no  time  did  it  run  faster 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  at  evtry 
littlo  wayside  station  it  lingered  until  the 
guards  and  engine-men  had  talked  all  the 
news  of  the  day  with  the  authorities  and 
the  two  gaily-dressed  gens-d'aimes  who  in- 
variably stand  to  arms  on  the  platform  as 
the  train  draws  to  a  halt  Before  the 
night  came  upon  us  we  had  passed  but 
two  places  of  importance;  and  at  one  or 
other  of  them  we  had  to  follow  Italian 
custom  and  lay  in  provision  of  sausage 
and  bread,  figs,  and  raisins,  and  a  few 
flasks  of  wine  in  rush-covered  bottles,  that 
we  might  not  go  supperless  to  sleep. 

For  a  few  miles  this  evening  we  had  a 
companion  who  supplied  us  with  a  little 
entertainment  He  was  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, travelling  from  one  small  station  to 
another.  In  ms  dress  he  was  ahnost  more 
of  a  dandy  than  seemed  to  be  consonant 
with  good  tasta  His  boots  were  very 
small,  with  high  heels,  cut  low  to  show 
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his  green  silk  stockings;  his  trousers 
were  of  maroon  velvet,  so  tight  that  he 
had  to  sit  down  with  infinite  precaution ; 
his  vest,  studded  with  onyx  buttons,  was 
strung  to  and  fro  with  gold  chains,  among 
which  clanked  the  rim  of  the  gold- 
mounted  eye-glasses,  which  he  set  upon 
his  nose  and  discarded  every  other  minute; 
and  upon  his  head  he  wore  a  natty  little 
Tyrolese  hat  of  green  felt,  with  a  tall 
feather  in  it. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  travelled  with 
for  company's  sake  f  Nothing  lees  than  a 
large  black  cat,  which  he  brought  into  the 
carriage  in  a  common  canvas  bag.  For  a 
moment  or  two  puss  was  kept  in  straggling 
confinement;  but  when  the  train  had 
started,  and  the  windows  were  safely 
closed,  the  gentleman  peeped  in  at  his  pet, 
and  in  a  moment  puss  had  leaped  from 
the  opening  and  was  purring  loudly,  with 
tail  erects  while  she  stepped  from  one 
shoulder  of  her  master  to  the  other.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how  the  temper  of  this 
gentleman  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cat  You  would  expect  that  a  man  of 
forty-five  or  so  would  have  his  whims  and 
inclinations  well  under  the  command  of 
his  reason.  But  it  was  not  so.  In  an 
unwary  moment  puss  stepped  from  the 
broadcloth  of  her  master's  coat  between 
her  master's  collar  and  his  skin.  A  scratch 
was  the  consequence.  Hereupon  the  man 
grew  carmine,  ejaculated  angrily,  tore  the 
cat  from  her  place  of  vantage,  held  her 
with  one  hand  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  with  the  other  white  jewelled  hand 
belaboured  her  until  her  squeals  made  us 
interfere  on  her  behalf.  Then,  with  many 
bows  and  apologies,  the  Italian  gentleman 
consented  to  forgive  the  cat;  in  token  of 
which  forgiveness,  he  took  the  battered 
and  aching  body  of  his  favourite  into  his 
arms  and  pressed  it  fondly  to  his  bosom, 
the  tail  of  tne  cat  in  the  meanwhile  sweep- 
ing with  angry  curves  across  his  face.  He 
kisised  puss  on  the  nose,  stroked  her,  tickled 
her  on  the  back,  and  with  other  such 
fond  cajoleries,  won  her  confidence  again. 
But,  ere  the  queer  pair  left  us,  there  was 
another  furious  outbreak,  and  for  one 
dreadful  half  minute,  the  man  and  his  cat 
fought  with  each  other  tooth  and  nail, 
and  we  were  deafened  with  the  noise  of  a 
menagerie. 

Eventually  puss  was  coaxed  into  her 
sack,  the  string  of  which  was  drawn  tight, 
and,  wishing  us  a  cordial  good-night,  the 
Italian  gentleman  transported  his  struggling 
friend  to  the  nlatform.    There  was  a  spot 
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of  blood  on  his  nose,  however,  which  did 
not  improve  his  well-preeerved  beauty. 

All  through  the  night  we  ran  along  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Inland,  we  passed 
the  heights  of  the  Apennines — MajeUa  and 
the  Gran  Sasso,  the  latter  being  the  king 
of  the  chain,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  feet 
high.  But  the  play  of  the  moonlight  on 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  sea  was  better 
worth  seeing  than  these  great  mountain- 
shapes,  which  are  more  often  than  not  so 
wrapped  round  with  heavy  white  clouds 
that  none  but  close  students  of  Nature  can 
say  where  the  snow  ends  and  the  clouds 
begin. 

We  were  nearing  Ancona,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  hour  of  our  long  sitting  from 
Brindisi,  when  the  day  began  to  break 
What  a  sight  it  was,  to  be  sure  1  The  moon 
was  shining  quietly  upon  the  Adriatic,  and 
upon  a  strata  of  sUll  cloud-shapes  that 
brooded  over  the  sea.  It  was  as  if  we 
looked  upon  a  lagoon  set  with  silver 
islands.  Then,  suddenly  almost,  the  silvery 
radiance  was  transfused  with  a  coral  glow. 
This  deepened,  and,  full  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters  and  the  clouds,  uprose  the 
red  sun  and  flashed  upon  us.  Instead 
of  the  gentle  moonbeams  on  the  waters, 
there  was  now  a  wide  track  of  golden 
light  which  it  dazzled  us  to  look  at. 
The  sea,  which  heretofore  had  been  quiet 
and  beautiful  as  death,  now  seemed  to 
throb  briskly  upon  the  strand,  and  the 
crimson  and  striped  sails  of  the  early 
fishers'  boats,  a  mile  or  more  from  land, 
swelled,  and  urged  their  masters  on  their 
way.  Turning  from  the  sea  to  the  land, 
we  saw  other  signs  of  this  instantaneous 
change  from  night  to  day.  The  well- 
tilled  slopes,  vineyards,  and  olive-groves 
were  bright  with  sunlight;  the  snowy 
cisterns  set  in  the  fields  caught  the  eye ; 
heavy  drays  were  moving  on  the  roads; 
and  the  sturdy  labourers  of  the  March 
country — ^men  and  women — were  already 
afoot  m  groups,  with  their  implements 
in  their  hands.  We  opened  the  windows 
to  let  in  the  day,  and  with  the  meagre 
chirp  of  birds  came  the  perfume  of  the 
fruit  trees  and  flowers,  all  refreshed  by  the 
cool  dew  of  the  past  night. 

It  was  at  five  o'clock  of  this  beautiful 
spring  morning  that  I  left  the  train  at  the 
station  of  Loreta  Every  one  knows  for 
what  Loreto  is  famous,  and  has  been  held 
in  honour  by  all  devout  Catholics  from  the 
Popes  downward  for  the  last  six  hundred 
years.  Here,  encrusted  with  sculpture 
and  architectural    adorntnents,   is   to  be 
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found  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  Dwell- 
ing in  which  Christ  and  His  mother  lived 
long  ago  at  Nazareth.  How  cornea  it  to 
be  at  Loreto,  an  insignificant  little  ecde- 
siastical  city  on  a  hill-slope  of  tiie  Apen- 
nines, many  hundreds  of  milee  from  Pales- 
tine 1  How,  indeed,  one  may  ask  I  Bat 
the  historical  narrative  teUs  us  the  tala 
with  a  circumstantiality  and  conviction 
which  go  far  to  remove  the  doubt  of 
sceptics,  if  not  quite  far  enough. 

For  many  years  the  Holy  Dwelling  re- 
mained at  Nazareth,  honoured  by  the 
Christians  who  survived  their  Master,  and 
even  \ised  by  the  Apostles  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.  But  when  the  Bomana 
took  all  Palestine  under  tfadr  mzeradnty^ 
Nazareth  suffered.  The  town  decayed, 
the  old  houses  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  old 
believers  went  away,  or  chan^d  their  faith. 
Thus  for  centuries  Nazareth  was  little 
more  than  a  name  to  those  who  preserved 
the  tradition  of  Christianity.  To  the 
noble  mother  of  Constantine  the  Oreat  it 
was  due  that  the  Santa  Caaa  was  redis- 
covered 4nd  honoured  afresh.  Hdeoa 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  the  norUi,  and 
investigating  among  the  mounds  of  rub- 
bish which  stood  for  Nazareth,  the  Santa 
Casa  came  to  lights  miraculously  preserved 
from  the  ruin  and  defilement  whidi  sur- 
rounded it.  The  very  idtar  at  which  th« 
Apostles  were  wont  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  was  found  within  the  house 
intact  A  miraculous  wall  had  been  raised 
by  superhuman  hands  round  the  house  to 
protect  it  Again  the  Santa  Casa  attracted 
the  devout  in  crowds  for  a  long  x>eriod  of 
time.  But  once  again  Palestine  fell  under 
the  sway  of  rulers  who  had  no  sympelhy 
with  Christianity.  To  the  Saracens  the 
Santa  Casa  was  but  a  source  of  moAerj ; 
and  so,  to  deliver  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems,  the  first  stage  of  the  wondafol 
compound  mirade  which  was  to  hiing  tiie 
house  finally  to  rest  at  Loreto,  was  worked 
in  the  year  1291;  Angels  detached  the 
house  from  its  surroundings,  and,  lifting  it 
upon  their  shoulders,  flew  away  with  it 
iijid  whither  did  they  fly  f  The  nairative 
may  speak  briefly  for  itself:  '^It^was  on 
a  certain  cloudless  morning,  when  the  sea 
was  calm  and  sparkling,  that  tiiose  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Tersa^o  who 
were  up  at  daybreak,  saw  to  tiieir  sur- 
prise a*  new  house  situated  upon  a  hillock 
close  to  their  dwellings.  They  ran  towards 
it  in  amazement;  but  their  wonder  was 
far  from  bebg  lessened  when  upon  nearing 
it  they  perceived  that  it  was  a  fbur-sidea 
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bailding  in  the  shape  of  a  church,  having 
a  belltovrer  provided  with  two  bells,  and 
the  whole  of  it  standing  unsupported  and 
without  any  foundation."  It  seems  that 
between  midnight  and  the  dawn  of  this 
tenth  of  May — a  Sunday  in  the  octave  of 
the  Ascension — the  house  had  thus  sud- 
denly been  transported  from  Palestine  to 
this  small  town  in  Dalmatia,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Words  cannot 
describe  the  happiness  of  these  poor  Dal- 
matians, when  in  a  vision  it  was  declared 
to  their  priest  what  the  building  was  that 
haid  thus  appeared  in  their  midst. 

Bat  alas!  for  some  never-explained 
reason,  the  Santa  Casa  did  not  stay  at 
Tersatto.  The  villagers  and  others  assem- 
bled to  honour  it  in  crowds,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  show  their  gratitude  for  its 
apparition ;  but  in  the  night  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  of  December.  1294,  again  it 
was  uplifted  and  moved  across  the  sea, 
and  this  time  it  stayed  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic^  near  Becanati,  a 
few  miles  from  Loreto.  Of  the  distress 
that  seized  these  poor  Dalmatians,  the 
historians  say  muca  For  years  and  cen- 
turies they  prayed  beseechingly  that  the 
Santa  Casa  might  return  to  them.  "  Come 
back  to  as,  0  dear  Lady;  come  back  to 
U8,  with  thy  house,  0  Mary  I "  Such  was 
the  refrain  of  their  petitions  and  lamenta- 
tions. And  even  now,  six  centuries  after 
the  date  of  the  transportation  of  the  Santa 
Casa,  it  ie  a  common  sight  to  see  groups 
of  peasantry  from  the  eastern  Adriatic 
shores  crying  before  the  shrine  of  Loreto, 
or  going  on  their  knees  in  single  file, 
licking  the  stones  which  bind  the  Holy 
Dwelling  from  external  observation,  and 
echoing  the  old  prayer. 

This  time  the  Santa  Casa  alighted  in  a 
laurel  wood,  where  it  was  discovered  in  the 
morning.  Balls  of  fire  had  been  seen  in 
the  air  over  the  site  by  some  shepherds 
bivouacking  in  the  open ;  and  this  wonder, 
conjoined  with  the  customary  revelation 
about  the  nature  of  the  Santa  Casa,  soon 
drew  pilgrims  into  the  laurel  wood  in 
crowds.  They  spent  whole  weeks  round 
about  the  house,  camping  there  in  a  state 
of  holy  ecstasy,  and  regardless  of  the  dis- 
comfort they  had  to  suffer.  And  thus 
for  awhile  nothing  was  heard  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  a  perpetual  murmur  of 
prayers  and  jubilant  cries.  Bat  the  num- 
ber of  rich  and  unprotected  pilgrims  who 
resortedj  hither  did  not  fail  to  attract 
many  rogues,  who  had  no  care  for  spiritual 
concerns.    Consequently  assaults,  robbery. 


and  even  murder,  became  commonplace 
occurrences.  And  so,  yet  again,  the  Santa 
Casa  changed  its  site,  moving  to  a^  green 
hill  about  a  mile  away,  where  by  right  ol 
law  it  became  the  property  of  the  two 
brothers  who  owned  the  land  on  which 
it  stood.  These  two  brothers  were  at 
first  delighted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Santa 
Casa.  Thej  saw  in  it  a  source  of  wealth, 
and  at  once  set  about  exploiting  their  trea- 
sure. But  soon  they  fell  to  quarrelling  about 
the  sacred  possession,  and  they  even  tried  to 
killeachother.  So, justlyindignant,theSanta 
Casa  determined  to  quit  them,  and  made 
its  fourth  and  last  migration  to  the  hill  of 
Loreto,  where  now  it  stands  fast  enclosed 
in  a  massive  cathedral,  and  daily  honoured 
by  a  numerous  band  of  priests  and  laymen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  the  rickety  cars  standing  outside  the 
Loreto  Station  were  decorated  with  boards 
inscribed  "  To  the  Santa  Casa ! " 

« There  is  a  mass  at  six  o'clock,"  said 
the  driver  of  my  car  to  me ;  and  he  seemed 
a  little  scandalised  when  I  remarked  that, 
after  a  night's  railway  journey,  a  bath  and 
breakfast  were  more  to  my  taste.  However, 
he  took  me  briskly  enough  up  the  hill,  past 
the  many  shrines  that  lead  to  the  great 
shrine;  past  the  Municipal  Castoms  Officers, 
who  looked  to  see  that  I  was  not  cheating 
Loreto  of  any  trifle  of  its  revenue ;  past 
the  many  labourers  trooping  out  to  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  on  these  hot  hill- 
slopes,  all  with  a  nod  of  greeting  and 
congratulations  to  my  landlord,  who  had 
me  in  charge,  until  we  baited  at  the  **  Lo- 
canda  Speranza,"  in  one  comer  of  the 
market-place.  It  was  a  cheerful  chance 
that  had  brought  me  for  a  night's  lodging 
to  an  hotel  blessed  with  the  name  of 
'*  Hope  I "  But  there  proved  to  be  no  luxury 
in  the  ''Locanda  Speranza,"  and,  when 
evening  came,  methought  it  were  better  to 
have  christened  it  the  *'  Hotel  Fleas." 

Of  the  Cathedral  of  Loreto,  this  must 
be  said  unhesitatingly — ^that  it  is  a  noble 
building,  richly  endowed,  and  happy  in 
having  the  square  in  front  of  it  half  girt 
by  other  buildings  that  do  not  dishonour 
it.  Of  the  City  of  Loreto,  one  must  con- 
fess that  it  IS  saturated  almost  **ad 
nauseam ''  with  evidences  of  its  exceeding 
sanctity.  The  streets  are  full  of  ecclesf 
astlcs,  speaking  divers  tongues,  and  wearing 
a  variety  of  costumes :  for  Loreto  is  so 
noted  a  place  of  resort  for  Catholics  of  all 
countries  that  daily  throughout  the  year 
confession  is  heard  within  the  Cathedral  in 
ten  or  twelve  languages.    The  shops  of  the 
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city,  like  its  inbabitants,  seem  to  run  in  a 
groove.  I  walked  dovrn  a  street  wholly 
devoted  to  merchandise,  dependent  more 
or  less  npon  the  Santa  Casa.  The  jewel- 
lers, for  instance,  had  their  windows  fall 
of  miniatures  of  the  Santa  Casa  in 
different  metal?,  for  lockets,  scarf-pins, 
sleeve-links,  or  any  other  kind  of  personal 
adornment  The  photographers  had  been 
marvellously  industrious  in  the  samelimited 
line  of  work.  The  very  confectioners 
offered  cathedrals  and  models  of  sugar; 
and  the  other  shops  were  full  of  tin  or 
chandlery  ware  having  more  or  less  refe- 
rence to  Lore  to  and  the  Santa  Casa.  And 
while  I  walked  up  and  down  this,  the 
most  characteristic  street  of  the  town,  the 
bell  of  the  Cathedral  sounded  ever  and 
anon,  to  mark  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  this  function  or  that,  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  live  in  Loreto  without  yielding 
sooner  or  later  to  the  religious  spell  which 
enfolds  the  place. 

I  entered  a  shop  to  buy  some  trifle,  and 
of  course  it  was  immediately  apparent  to 
the  shopkeeper  that  I  was  a  stranger. 

*'  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  your  first  visit  to 
the  Holy  Place.  How  happy  an  oppor- 
tunity for  youl  We  have  just  got  in  a 
new  stock  of  rosaries  of  all  kinds.  You 
may  have  a  rosary  of  diamonds  and  lubies 
alternately  for  a  matter  of  twenty  thou- 
sand franca,  or  what  you  please  to  pay. 
In  any  case,  you  will  not  think  of 
entering  the  Santa  Casa  unprovided  with 
some  holy  object  to  be  blessed  by  the 
officiating  Father  therein.  Such  an  omis- 
sion would  be  unheard  of,  and  so,  sir,  I 
beg  to  direct  your  very  careful  attention 
to  all  these  beautiful  treasures  in  this  glass 
case  on  my  counter.'' 

As  it  was  so  evidently  expected  of  me, 
I  bought  a  pretty  rosary  of  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  stones,  and  walked  off  with  it 
towards  the  cathedral.  The  many  other 
dealers  of  similar  objects  were  rather  less 
polite,  however,  when  they  saw  me  pass 
their  doors,  displaying  my  purchase.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  that  one  can  seldom  oblige  one 
person  without  thereby  disobliging  someone 
else. 

Thus  musing,  I  found  myself  in  the 
Piazza,  before  the  colonnade  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  afflicting 
swarm  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the 
diseased.  What  a  trial  are  these  poor 
suffering  sons  and  daughters  of  men  to 
their  more  healthy  brethren  1  Who  can 
help  pitying  them  at  first ;  and  alas !  such 


is  their  merciless  rapacity  and  tireless 
patience,  who  iu  the  end  can  help  execrat- 
ing them  1 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  moved  from 
spot  to  spot,  imploring  the  poor  folks  to 
leave  me  alone.  I  had  given  them  all  the 
money  I  intended  to  give  them ;  why 
could  they  not  do  something  as  a  return  t 
But  na  They  dodged  and  bullied  me, 
until  I  hurried  up  the  steps  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  into  the  aisle,  in  a  white  heat  of 
indignation.  On  reflection,  one  wonders 
how  these  blind  people  can  see  their  way 
so  well  after  the  stranger  ;  but  perhaps 
they  go  by  the  voices  of  their  friends.  As 
for  the  lame  and  the  halt,  I  own  I  never 
saw  anything  to  equal  the  astonishing 
dexterity  with  which  the  one-legged 
beggars  and  the  cripples  on  crutches 
chased  me  from  pillar  to  post  over  the 
flags  of  the  Piazza  1 

Inside  the  Cathedral  of  Loreto  one  is 
attracted  towards  one  object  solely.  Not 
that  the  edifice  is  barren  or  displeasing. 
Far  from  that.  It  has  a  large  collection 
of  pictures  in  frescoes  and  altar-pieces, 
though  certain  of  them  are  suffering  terribly 
at  the  hands  of  time.  Some  of  its  marble 
monuments  are  exceedingly  ornate.  Its 
sculptures  round  the  Santa  Casa  are  un- 
rivalled works  of  Bramante  and  Sansovino. 
And  there  is  an  astounding  treasury  fall 
of  gold  crucifixes,  rings,  bracelets,  etc., 
jewelled  offerings,  and  a  bewildering  multi- 
tude of  other  valuables. 

But  all  these  things  are  trivial  by  the 
side  of  the  Santa  Casa  itself,  which 
stands  under  the  central  dome  of  the 
building,  to  the  right  of  the  choir.  You  do 
not  see  it  at  first;  but  you  are  drawn 
towards  it  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  and 
others  who  surround  and  crowd  into  it 

Priests,  in  crimson  cassocks  and  exquisite 
lace  embroidery  over  their  cassocks,  go  to 
and  fro  relieving  each  other  in  their  per- 
petual labours  within  the  shrine,  and  en- 
gaged in  confessing  those  who  wish  to 
present  themselves  to  the  Santa  Casa  un- 
burdened by  guilty  fearp. 

A  guide  soon  fastened  upon  me  within 
the  building.  As  a  rule,  guides  are  not 
welcome  to  me ;  but  I  accepted  this  man  a 
services,  and  he  led  me  with  some  degree 
of  pompous  clatter  through  the  groaning 
penitents,  round  the  Santa  Casa  and  into 
the  Holy  Place  itself. 

*'  Look ! "  he  said  in  a  whisper,  point- 
ing towards  the  altar,  which  dazzled  the 
eyes  with  its  blaza  of  lights,  and  corus- 
cating reflections  from  the  facets  of  the 
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many  jewels  which  gleamed  from  the  altar 
furniture — "  Maria  I " 

There,  sure  enough,  by  the  aide  of  the 
head  of  the  priest,  I  saw  the  curious  little 
effigy  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto.  It  n  a  bell-shaped 
piece  of  cedar-wood  about  four  palms  in 
height,  the  head  (or  neck  of  the  bell)  being 
carved  into  the  semblance  of  a  woman  and 
a  child.  No  less  a  person  than  St.  Luke 
is  the  reputed  author  of  the  work,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  studied  it  from  the 
life.  Accepting  this  belief,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  the  worshippers  of  Loreto 
feel  when  they  set  eyes  on  this  little  image, 
which  is  gilt  and  mounted  with  diamonds, 
and  emeralds,  and  rubies. 

When  the  French  sacked  Northern 
Italy,  as  they  afterwards  sacked  the  whole 
of  SpaiD,  the  vast  treasure  of  Loreto  did 
not  escape  them.  They  stripped  the 
Cathedral  of  all  its  valuables ;  and,  among 
other  things,  the  Virgin  of  Loreto,  with 
her  diamonds  and  emeralds,  was  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  From  1797  to  1801 
the  little  figure  of  cedar  wood  stayed  in 
captivity  like  Pius  the  Seventh  himself. 
Bat  in  1801  the  captive  Pope  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  eventually  returned  it 
to  Loreto,  with  a  magnificent  apparel  of 
pearls,  brilliants,  emeralds,  and  topazes, 
and  it  was  welcomed  with  tears  of  joy  by  the 
priests  and  people.  Since  then  the  treasury 
has  been  so  well  cared  for  by  the  opulent 
faithful  that,  in  spite  of  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  its  wealth  can  be  little  less  than 
it  was  previous  to  the  depredations  of  the 
French. 

The  following  are  the  recorded  dimen- 
sions of  the  mere  hu8k  of  the  Santa  Casa. 
It  is  about  nineteen  palms  high,  forty- 
three  palms  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth, 
and  two-and-ahalf  in  thickness.  The  ma- 
terial is  a  rough  kind  of  tufa,  cut  in  the 
form  of  enormous  bricks,  roughly  hewn. 
On  the  walls  are  the  traces  of  some  ancient 
frescoes,  in  the  Greek  Church  style  of 
art. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Santa 
Gisa  arrived  from  Palestine  duly  provided 
with  an  altar.  This  altar  is  now  enclosed 
within  the  large  altar  at  which  mass  is 
celebrated  many  times  in  the  week. 
Rumour  says  that  St.  Peter  himself  conse- 
crated the  small  altar,  which  is  some  six 
palms  long  by  five  in  height. 

Besides  the  altar  and  the  precious 
figure  of  St  Luke's  carving,  there  was 
found  in  a  little  cupboard  of  the  Santa 
Casa  a  couple  of  bowls,  which  were  at  once 


said  to  be  those  used  by  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  preparation  of  their  simple  meals. 
These  bowb  are  kept,  carefully  mounted  in 
gilt  bronze,  in  a  red  leather  case.  Origi- 
nally they  were  set  in  gold,  but  the 
French  stripped  them  of  that. 

In  looking  over  the  other  treasures  of 
the  church  I  found  a  curious  tablet  de- 
scriptive of  the  Santa  Casa,  the  description 
being  in  a  sort  of  English,  and  the  work  of 
a  Jesuit  priest  named  Cobbington,  in  the 
year  1635.  I  should  like  to  give  the  whole 
narrative,  it  is  so  curiously  written ;  but 
the  few  following  lines  will  be  enough : 

"  The  Kirk  of  Laureto  was  a  Caumber 
of  the  house  of  the  Blest  Virgin,  neir  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  toune  of  Nazaret,  in  whilk 
she  was  borne  and  teende,  and  greeted  by 
the  Angel,  and  thairin  also  conceaved  and 
nourisht  har  sonne  Jesus  whill  he  waa 
twalle  year  awd.  This  Caumber,  efter  the 
Ascensione  of  our  B.  Seviour,  was  by  the 
Apostles  hallowed  and  made  a  Kirk,  in 
honor  of  our  B.  Ledy,  and  S.  Luke 
framed  a  Plctur  to  har  vary  liknes  thair 
zit  to  be  seine,"  etc. 

The  Jesuit  was  evidently  a  Scotchman. 
Oddly  enough,  while  I  was  copying  this 
inscription,  I  was  accosted  in  Hibernian 
English  by  a  burly  young  priest,  who  soon 
informed  me  that  he  was  the  Confessor  of 
the  English  section  of  penitents  at  Loreto, 
and,  therefore,  probably,  the  generic  de- 
scendant of  the  Jesuit  Cobbington  above- 
mentioned.  This  priest  talked  with  me 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  had  travelled 
about  the  world  a  good  deal,  was  lately 
from  New  York,  and  greatly  preferred  life 
in  New  York  to  life  in  Loreto. 

''However,  what  would  you  have!"  he 
said  finally,  with  a  genial  heave  of  his 
shoulders ;  and  with  a  merry  nod,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  we  might  meet 
later  in  the  day,  he  went  off  to  his  con- 
fessional box. 

To  my  regret,  however,  we  did  not 
again  come  across  each  other ;  I  spent  an 
hour  in  the  evening  in  trying  to  find  him 
in  the  stately  chambers,  with  their  old 
frescoes  and  carved  work,  which  are  the 
residence  of  many  of  the  Loreto  Fathers 
on  the  north  side  of  the  square  before  the 
Cithedral.  I  wandered  from  the  nest  of 
oae  priest  to  the  nest  of  another,  deeply 
interested  in  what  I  saw,  but  I  could  not 
find  the  Hibernian  Father.  It  was  a  fine 
evening :  the  red  flushes  in  the  sky  seemed 
even  to  colour  the  cold  leaden  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  stones  of  the  colonnades; 
and  from  an  elevated  terrace  in  this  range 
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of  eccleaiastical  buildinga,  I  conld  see  a 
mnltitadeof  wide-skirted  and  broad-hatted 
clergy  arm-in-arm|  taking  the  air  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  on  the  battlements 
beyond,  which  look  over  many  a  pleasant 
Talley,  white  river-bed,  and  distant  town 
on  distant  hill-top,  towards  the  snowy 
Apennines  themselyes. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  had  made 
another  pilgrimage.  When  I  asked  my 
landlord  of  the  hotel  ''Hope"  if  Becanati 
was  within  an  easy  walk  of  bis  house,  he 
at  once,  and  reasonably  enough,  assumed 
that  I  wished  to  see  Becanati,  because 
there  the  poet  Leopardi  was  born,  and 
lived  most  of  the  tiresome  days  of  his 
suffering  life. 

<<  It  is  a  fine  road  the  whole  way,  sig- 
n(»r,"  caid  my  landlord;  **  and  yet  I  would 
rather  that  you  let  me  drive  you  in  the 
little  carriage ;  for  the  roads  are  hard  and 
white,  and  there  will  be  much  dust ;  and 
the  sun  will  be  very  hot  Yes,  we  have 
much  to  be  proud  of,  as  you  say,  signer; 
for  it  is  not  every  little  town  of  the  Apen- 
nines that  has  a  Santa  Gasa  and  a  genius 
like  Leopardi  so  near  to  it  at  the  same 
time.    But  so  it  is  1 " 

1  declined  the  carriage  and  walked  to 
Becanati.  It  was  certainly  a  hot  walk, 
and  a  steep  one ;  along  the  roadsides  were 
vine-yards  and  much-tortured  fruit  trees, 
adapted  in  the  Italian  style  for  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  vines.  There  were  grain 
fields  below,  set  about  with  similar  fruit 
toees,  so  that  grapes,  and  pears^  and  barley 
might  come  up  from  the  same  patch. 
Brown  men  and  women  were  busy  with 
sheam  and  hoes,  hodding  and  pruning  the 
vines,  which  already  had  put  forth  very 
many  of  the  tender  leaves  of  hope.  Though 
hot|  however,  it  was  cheerful  to  look  over 
the  miles  of  sunlit  hills  and  valleys,  aJl 
wonderfully  cultivated  and  bare  of  large 
trees,  which  might  else  draw  off  too  much 
of  the  land's  fertility — north,  soudi,  and 
west ;  with  the  dusky  towns  set  here  and 
there  on  the  crests  of  the  hills,  and  the 
scant  river-beds  with  their  long  track  of 
whitened  stones,  trending  all  towards  the 
near  Adriatic  shore.  For  a  while  the  big 
hill  of  Becanati— quite  covered  as  to  its 
summit  by  the  sombre  town— hid  the  bulk 
of  the  distant  Apennines  from  sight; 
but  as  I  mounted  slowly,  the  sparkling 
peaks  o'ertopped  the  foreground,  and  a 
superb  landscape  of  Central  Italy  came 
gradually  to  view.  It  was  with  these 
mountftinB,  these  rich  but  unfolisged  valleys, 
these  river-beds,  and  yonder  blue  Adriatic 


constantly  before  his  eyes  that  Giftcomo 
Leopardi  wrote  his  bitter,  sad  indictments 
against  destiny  and  his  fellow-townsmen.  ^ 

Becanati  is  still  a  fortified  town,  as  it 
was  hundreds  of  years  ago.  One  eaters 
the  precincts  under  an  enormous  gi^way, 
nowj  bearing  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
Italy  instead  of  those  of  the  Papal  Kmgs. 
Instantly  the  gloom  of  the  dark,  narrow 
streets,  with  the  houses  a  hundred  feet  high 
on  either  hand,  strDces  a  mortal  chill  to  one's 
bones  and  one's  spirits.  How  could  a  poet 
live  in  such  a  dungeon  of  a  place  t  one 
asks  oneself. 

With  much  trouble  I  found  mywaf  to  the 
house  of  Leopardi— Gasa  Leopardi  The 
Becanatese  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own, 
which  sounds  infamously  to  strange  ears  ; 
and  for  a  time  all  my  enquiries  fdl  Aat. 
However  I  reached  the  chi^  square  of  the 
town,  with  municipal  buildings  and  a 
brand-new  stone  post-office  on  one  side ;  a 
church  on  the  other,  dinging  a  cracked  bell 
as  a  signal  for  the  procession  thence  of 
one  of  those  curious  throngs  of  priests, 
acolytes,  statues,  incense-bearers,  and 
devout  laymen,  which  are  still  common 
in  the  Papal  States ;  and  shops  on  Uie 
last  of  its  sides.  Here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  square,  which  is  now  Piazu 
Giacomo  Leopardi,  stands  a  statue  of  the 
poet^  detestable  in  every  way.  The  igno- 
ramuses of  Becanati  jeered  the  young  poet 
while  he  was  alive;  called  him  "ped- 
ant," and  so  forth  ;  sneered  whea  his 
judgements  on  matters  of  taste  were  in 
opposition  to  theirs ;  but,  after  his  death, 
they  gave  him  this  monument  to  per- 
petuate their  own  imbecUity,  and  chris- 
tened a  street,  a  school,  and  a  public 
square  after  hb  name  1 

On  my  way  to  Leopardi's  house^  I 
wandered  into  what  I  Uioughi  was  the 
Becanati  post-office. 

<*Have  you  a  telegram  for  met"  I 
asked,  and  offered  my  card. 

"  Oh  no ! "  said  the  derk,  staring ;  and 
then  with  a  grin  he  took  me  by  the  mn, 
led  me  down  a  passage  or  two,  and  into 
a  room  full  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  a  table  whweat  a  stout 
gentleman  was  sitting  with  gold  glasses  on 
hisnosa 

A  "  pother  of  talk"  ^isued  between  the 
two  men.  It  seemed  that  I  was  thus 
summarily  haled  before  the  Sindaoo,  or 
Mayor  of  the  town,  indicted  as  a  stranger. 
Gertain  other  offidals  came  in  one  by  one, 
attracted  by  the  hubbubs  The  Mayor 
stroked  his  face,  bowed  and  smiled  at  my 
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every  word,  and  when  I  stopped  speaking 
and  awaited  intelligent  speech  in  return, 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

And  what  was  it  all  about  1  one  might 
aik.  Simply  thi&  I  had  come  to  Becanati 
in  expectation  of  a  telegram.  To  the  derk 
the  circumstance  was  mortally  suspicious. 
To  the  Mayor,  fortunately,  after  a  time,  it 
seemed  an  innocent  business  enough ;  and 
80  it  was  due  to  his  good  worshm  that  I 
was  taken  to  the  post^ffioe  and  allowed  to 
receive  my  telegram  in  due  form. 

Eventually  I  reached  the  gate  of  Oasa 
LeopardL  Twice  on  the  way  I  had  in- 
dulged in  coffee  at  a  caf^  On  each  occa- 
sion tiie  proprietor  of  the  cafS  brought  a 
bottle  of  rum  with  the  oofEee  cup,  and  in 
a  whisper  asked  if  I  would  not  take  rum 
with  my  coffee.  The  air  of  Becanati  is, 
as  Leopardi  says,  so  keen  and  harsh  that 
I  suf^KMe  the  Becanatese  cannot  refrain 
from  cordiah.  Under  persuasion,  I  tried 
the  rum,  and  liked  it  well 

Casa  Leopardi  is  stately,  cold,  and  grim. 
As  a  summer  residence  it  would  be  agree- 
able; bat  arctic  in  winter,  with  its  out- 
lock  at  tiie  Apennines,  iriiose  breath  blows 
straight  upon  it  A  small  piazza  is  before 
the  house,  with  the  towers  of  two  or  three 
dingy  red  churches  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  gata  Some  inferior  houses  form 
the  rest  of  the  square,  and  it  was  at  the 
windows  <rf  one  of  these  houses  that  young 
Leopardi,  peering  from  his  own  bed-room 
window,  used  to  see  the  two  girlish  bees 
(Nerina  and  Silvia)  which  first  stirred  his 
boyidi  heart  A  high,  white  wall  forms 
part  of  the  long  facade  of  Casa  Zjoopardi, 
and  tiie  tops  of  orange  trees  and  other 
greenery  peering  over  the  wall  show  that 
here  is  the  garden  wherein  the  young 
Leopardis  used  to  play. 

The  memory  of  Qiacomo  Leopardi  is 
magnificently  enshrined  within  Oasa  Leo- 
pardi by  the  present  Oount  and  his  family. 
One  sees  the  suite  of  rooms  which  com- 
pose tlm  rare  old  library  of  the  house^ 
preserved  as  they  were  when  Oiacomo 
spent  his  days  in  them.  The  very  tables 
on  which  he  wrote  are  as  they  were — 
with  his  inkstand,  pen,  favourite  writing- 
pad,  and  so  on.  But  there  is,  besides,  a 
superi)  room  decorated  with  rich  marbles, 
and  widi  much  upholstery  in  crimson 
velvet,  which  is  devoted  to  the  manu- 
scripts, published  works,  and  bibliography 
of  Uie  poet  These  are  displayed,  amid 
a  glitter  of  brass  and  glass,  in  ebony- 
mcwnted  cases.  From  Uie  first  childish 
sflcftbliiiaB  to  the  ks^  oi  his  manuscripts, 


one  sees  them  all  Knowing  the  history 
of  Giacomo  Leopardi,  and  the  nature 
of  his  parents,  both  of  whom  surviveci 
him,  it  is  easy  to  animate  this  old 
house  with  imaginative  shapes  that  are 
not  wholly  unredL 


PRIMROSES. 

TiBy  darling,  sweet  and  very  gay— 
But  take  your  pretty  flowers  away, 

And  play  with  them  apart : 
Twine  yellow  posies,  fresh  and  fair, 
For  mother's  breast  and  sister's  hair^ 

But  not  for  me,  dear  heart 

Ran  on,  my  bonn^  little  child. 
And  pull  more  pnmroses,  beguiled 

By  gracious  green  and  gold. 
The  wee  one  leaves  me,  gaj  and  good, 
And  wanders  down  the  pnmrom  wood. 

The  wood  I  knew  of  old. 

I  loved  the  primrose  once,  no  flower 
Like  that  pale  ^rellow  bloom  had  power 

To  stir  my  inmost  soul : 
She  wore  it  on  her  maiden  breast. 
Before  the  demon  of  unrest 

Her  girlish  sweetness  stole. 

For  her  dear  sake  my  life  srew  glad  : 
I  loved  her,  I,  a  town-brea  lad. 

Awhile  from  taskwork  free. 
I  loved  her  with  a  fervent  truth, 
The  flrst  hot  x>a88ion  of  my  youth— 

I  thought  love  answered  me. 

Another  wooed  her  in  the  wood, 
As  in  life's  April  time  she  stood, 

A  primrose  in  her  hand. 
He  whispered  low  what  wealth  could  buy. 
He  praised  her  beautv,  fit  to  vie 

With  any  in  the  land. 

I  lost  her.    If  she  went  to  shame 
With  open  eyes— or  if  it  came 

Upon  her  unawares, 
I  know  not:  ere  the  |>rimrose  flowers 
Had  faded  in  her  native  bowers, 

She  left  me  to  despair. 

My  great  wound  gaped,  and  ached,  and  bled, 
And  healed.    I  sepulchred  my  dead  : 

^  Tet  April's  beiftm  and  breeze 
Bring  with  the  primrose,  flower  and  leaf. 
The  memorv  of  my  first  g^reat  grief, 
Beneath  the  budding  tree^. 

Once,  once  again,  I  saw  her  face, 
Deep-furrowed  with  the  heart's  dipgrace, 

Deep-scarred  with  sin  and  care  : 
With  tattered  garments,  trembling  feet, 
She  paced  the  busy  city  street. 

And  I— I  saw  her  there ! 

She  held  her  primroses  on  high, 
To  tempt  the  crowd  that  hurried  l*y. 

Some  careless  and  some  wroth  ; 
Poor  flowers !  like  her  who  fain  had  sold, 
They  too  had  lost  their  virgin  goM— 

Decay  had  marked  them  both. 

A  look,  a  word.    Nay,  drop  the  veil ; 
Poor  heart !  she  lived  beyond  the  pale. 

She  died  at  peace  with  God  : 
The  hope  life  forfeited,  death  gave ; 
Primroses  blossom  on  her  grave, 

Like  stars  upon  the  sod  1 
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FROM  HER  HIGH  ESTATE. 

A  STORY   IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART   I. 

Somewhere  in  North  Germany  —  no 
matter  where — there  etood,  andj  although 
much  changed,  still  stands  on  a  dark-red 
sandstone  rock,  overlooking  a  winding 
river,  the  ancient  castle  of  JBerckenstein, 
wiUi  its  square  tower,  its  arched  gateway, 
its  moat,  and  all  the  other  legitimate  acces- 
sories of  a  mediseval  Schloss. 

To  have  seen  Berckenstein  in  its  un- 
tarnished glory  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  visit  it  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
ago;  but  even  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
Magda  von  Bercken's  early  childhood,  the 
ghosts  of  all  its  old  magnificence  haunted 
it  and  kept  up  the  traditions  of  a  great- 
ness that  had  wasted  away  to  a  mere 
shadow. 

From  her  babyhood,  Magda  had  imbibed 
the  idea  that  the  von  Berckens  had,  once 
upon  a  time,  been  very  rich  and  powerful, 
but  that  evil  days  had  fallen  upon  them. 
There  was  plenty  of  testimony  to  both 
these  facts :  the  great  deserted  suites  of 
rooms,  hung  with  moth-eaten  tapestry;  the 
faded  brocMe  of  the  handsome  furniture ; 
the  ancient  mirrors  and  mouldings,  on 
which  the  gilding  was  tarnished  with  age ; 
the  vast  stables,  where  two  superannuated 
carriage  horses  made  the  emptiness  more 

f>erceptible;  the  wonderful  pleasuregardens, 
aid  out  in  terraces  along  the  hillside, 
with  the  dried-up  fountains  and  crumblbg 
statues ;  the  grass-grown  paths  and  ruined 
summer-houses ;  all  were  eloquent  wit- 
nesses of  a  splendid  past,  to  which  the 
embarrassed  present  might  look  back, 
partly  in  envy  and  partly  in  reproach.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
lustre  of  the  von  Bercken  family  was  a 
bygone  thing.  ^  One  prodigal  son  after 
another — sometimes  three  or  four  at  once 
— ^had  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous 
living,  until  the  family  inheritance  consisted 
of  little  more  than  mortgages  and  he- 
reditary embarrassments. 

The  present  Count — Magda's  father — 
had  proved  true  to  the  tradition  of  his 
house,  and,  after  a  stormy  youth,  had 
found  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  settle 
down,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  on  the 
most  economical  footing,  in  his  great  feudd 
castle,  which  would  conveniently  have 
housed  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

In  the  village,  which  clustered  humbly 
round  the  castle  gates,  there  were  wonder- 
ful stories  handed  down  from  grandparents 


to  grandchildren,  of  the  von  Berckens :  oi 
their  handsome  faces ;  of  their  irresiAtible 
wooing;  of  their  lavish  generoeity;  of 
their  dare-devU,  harum-scarum  eacaptBulea ; 
and  of  their  dependents'  devotion  to  them; 
but  the  present  Count  had  not  inherited  tl^ 
family  popularity.  He  was  handaome,  it 
is  true,  but  his  face  was  gloomy  and  cold; 
he  could  not  afford  to  be  lavish ;  and,  as 
to  escapades,  his  day  for  broadcasting 
wild  oats  was  gone  by,  and  he  was  now 
unwillingly  harvesting  a  large  crop,  not 
all  of  his  own  husbandry. 

Nor  was  the  Countess  a  favourite.  They 
called  her  proud ;  and,  perhaps,  they  were 
right.  Life  had  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  her,  and  she  had  grown  Utter  and 
reserved. 

As  to  Magda,  when  she  walked  with 
her  old  French  bonne  along  the  atony 
village  street,  or  sat  beside  her  mother  in 
the  lumbering  family  coach,  the  old  foUa 
would  look  at  her  with  plaintive  head- 
shakings  and  say : 

"  She's  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  a  real 
out-and-out  von  Bercken;  and  ahe'j  tite 
last  of  them  too,  unless  sometiiing  v^ 
unexpected  happena  Eh,  isn't  it  a  thou- 
sand pities  she  isn't  a  boy  1 " 

Which  was  a  sentiment  Magda  would 
have  cordially  echoed.  For  the  child  dimly 
felt  that  any  change  in  the  tedious  mo- 
notony of  her  little  life  would  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  Her  chief  occupation  was 
the  preliminaries  of  a  polite  education, 
under  the  care  of  her  old  bonne,  Valerie,  and 
consisted  iu  repeating  French  verbe  and 
in  getting  the  Catechism  by  heart  Her 
play  hours,  when  she  could  so  contrive  it — 
and  Magda  was  fairly  ingenious  fmr  her 
age — were  spent  on  a  distant  terrace  in 
the  garden,  as  far  out  of  Valerie's  sight  as 
possible.  It  was  a  beantifol  place 
for  solitary  game&  There  was  an  dd 
summer-house,  and  a  fallen  statue,  and  a 
laree  bed  of  tangled  violets  and  anemones; 
and  there  had  been  a  wren's  nest  two 
years  following  in  a  hole  in  the  parapet ; 
but,  best  of  all,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  look 
down  on  the  mill  far  below  by  the  river, 
where  there  always  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing going  on.  It  was  a  great  amuce- 
ment  to  the  lonely  child  to  watch  from 
her  vantage-ground  Jhe  many  comings  and 
goings  to  and  fro,  and  to  listen  to  the  busy 
sound  of  the  water  splashing  over  the  weir; 
till  one  fine  day  the  temptation  to  go  a 
littie  nearer  proving  too  strong  for  her, 
Magda  set  off  down  the  hill,  and,  scrambling 
through  a  gap  in  the  neglected  fence,  found 
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herself  on  the  rough  itone  pavement  by 
the  river-side. 

Onee  there  her  cariosity  to  inspect  the 
mill  was  forgotten,  and  she  turned  her 
steps  np  the  stream  bent  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  There  might  be  so  many  wonder- 
ful things  by  the  side  of  a  river  when  one 
was  all  alone,  withoat  Valerie  to  hold  one's 
hand  and  bostle  one  along.  Did  not  a 
Princess,  once  upon  a  time,  find  abeantifcd 
babv  in  a  cradle  among  the  tall  rashes) 
Ana  even  if  Magda  failed  to  light  on  snch 
a  treasare  as  that,  there  might  be  a  bird's 
nest  or  a  nice  banch  of   £>rget-me-not8. 

Before,  however,  she  had  foand  dther, 
she  spied  oat,  sitting  on  a  willow  which 
grew  slantwise  over  the  water,  a  fair-haired, 
roond-cheeked  boy,  dressed  in  ooarae 
clothes,  bat  with  a  certain  vigoroas  grace 
about  him  which  made  him  look  something 
snperior  to  a  mere  village  boy.  He  was 
deeply  intent  on  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
was  catting  and  shaping  with  his  knife, 
far  too  intent  to  hear  footsteps,  or,  if  he 
heard,  to  raise  his  eves  in  vulgar  cariosity. 

He  was  a  village  boy.  Magda  saw  that 
at  a  glance,  and,  of  coarse,  "V^^rio  never 
let  he^  speak  with  the  village  bovs ;  but 
Valerie  was  not  at  hand,  and  the  fair- 
haired  boy  looked  as  if  he  might  make  a 
good  playmate,  if  he  would  omy  leave  off 
chipping  at  his  wood  and  look  at  her. 

Her  patience  was  exhausted  before  his 
attention  wandered  from  his  work. 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  at,  little  boy  1 " 
she  called  out  at  last,  in  the  imperious  tone 
of  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  an  answer. 

**  Hallo ! "  came  back  in  an  unconcerned 
voice,  <'  little  boy  indeed  !  I  wonder  where 
yoa  would  come  in,if  I  am  to  be  called  little." 

"But  I  want  to  know  what  you  are 
doing,"  repeated  Magda,  a  little  less 
imperatively. 

*'  What  does  it  matter  to  you  what  I  am 
doing  1 "  he  returned,  apparently  not  la- 
ding to  make  friends. 

'Tm  coming  to  sit  by  you  and  see," 
said  Magda,  making  preparations  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word. 

'*  You'd  better  stay  where  you  are ;  you'll 
fall  into  the  water  and  be  drowned,  and 
then  you'd  be  sorrv." 

"I shouldn't  fall  in.  Only  perhaps  it 
would  be  nicer  if  you  came  here  and 
showed  it  me.  I  can't  make  out  one  bit 
what  it  is." 

''I  don't  suppose  you  can.  Little  girls 
like  you,"  this  with  an  air  of  immense  su- 
periority, "  can't  know  anything  of  these 
thines.     I'm  makincr  a  water-wheel. " 


"  A  water-wheel  1  Bat  it's  wooden  1 " 

"And  why  shouldn't  it  be  wooden  1 
Water-wheels  are  generally  wooden — aren't 
theyl" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Magda,  rather 
humbly,  "  I  never  saw  one." 

"  I  told  you  so  I "  returned  the  boy  con- 
t-emptuously,  *'  little  girls  know  nothing." 

Here  the  whittling  came  to  a  momentary 
pause,  while  the  young  lord  of  creation  felt 
in  his  pocket  for  another  tool. 

«  Is  it  finished  1  "  asked  Magda 
anxiously.  ^^    ^ 

"  Finished  1 "  retorted  the  boy ;  "  why, 
it's  just  about  begun." 

"  And  when  shall  you  finish  it  1 " 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 

*'  And  what  wUl  it  be  for,  when  it  is 
done— for  a  plaything  1 " 

" Plaything! "  he  exclaimed,  " I  should 
think  not.     Why,  I  shall  work  it" 

"  Oh,"  replied  Magda,  greatly  overawed 
by  a  boy  who  would  make  something  which 
was  meant  to  work,  with  tools  wluch  he 
carried  in  his  breeches-pockets.  "You 
must  be  very  clever.  I  should  like  to 
see  how  it  works — when  it  is  finished,  I 
mean." 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  apparently  mollified 
by  her  flattering  interest,  "perhaps  you 
shaa" 

Then  there  was  a  short  silence. 

Magda  stood  very  still,  and  watched  the 
boy's  swift  fingers  fly  backwards  and 
forwards. 

"What's  your  name?"  she  asked  at 
last,  "  and  where  do  you  live  1 " 

"  You're  a  good  hand  at  asking  questions, 
aren'(  youl"  returned  the  lad,  without 
looking  up. 

"Well,"  pursued  Magda  with  perfect 
good-humour,  conversation  on  any  terms 
being  preferable  to  solitude.  "If  youll 
tell  me  your  name,  I'll  tell  you  mine." 

"I  mow  it  already,"  he  replied  un- 
ceremoniously. "You're  the  Httle  lass 
from  the  castle ;  and  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing else — ^you'll  get  a  rare  wigging 
presently  for  running  away  from  your 
nurse." 

"  I  shan't,  little  boy — ^I  mean  big  boy — 
truly  I  shan't  You  needn't  be  afraid  of 
that.  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  Valerie ;  and 
now  if  you  know  my  name's  Magda  without 
my  telling  you,  it  would  only  be  fair  if  you 
told  me  yours." 

"  Oh,  well.  Miss  Inquisitive,  my  name 
is  Friedel  Beumer,  and  I  live  at  the 
mill ;  and  now  you  had  better  run  away 
home." 
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"  Not  till  yon  show  me  that  thing  yoa 
1^6  making.  Please,  Friedel,  there's  a  good| 
kind  boy.  It's  so  doll  np  in  the  garden 
all  alona  I  don't  want  to  hurry  hack." 
And  80,  after  a  little  more  pleading,  Friedel 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
sweet  voice  and  eager  eyes,  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  amatimr  mechanics. 

'*  Yon  won't  understand  it,  yon  know," 
he  threw  in,  by  way  of  a  corrective  to  bis 
condescension.  "And  if  you  did,  yon 
wouldn't  care  about  it — a  dollwoidd  be 
more  in  your  way."  And  so  saying,  he 
began  his  explanatioa 

It  was  fuU  of  technical  expressions 
which  were  unintelligible  to  poor  Magda ; 
nevertheless,  she  made  a  great  effort  as 
her  sex  will  do,  when  it  means  to  rise 
superior  to  an  implied  defect,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Friedel's  estimate 
of  little  girls  received  a  violent  shock. 

**  I've  understood  it  nearly  all,"  she  said 
when  the  foggy  dissertation  was  ended, 
"and  I  like  water-wheels  very  much;  so  I 
shall  come  down  here  again  and  play  with 
you.    I  think  you  are  a  very  nice  boy." 

'*  That's  aU  right,"  repUed  Friedel,  feel- 
ing unaccountably  flattered.  "  You  come 
here  to-morrow  idftemoon,  and  then  I  shall 
have  put  the  hammer  in  its  place,  and  you 
will  see  what  a  crank  is  really  like." 

So  Magda's  expmment  had  proved  a 
succesp,  as  far  as  finding  a  new  interest  for 
her  lonely  little  life  would  make  it  success- 
ful However,,  she  kept  the  secret  of  it  all 
to  herself,  lest  any  one  should  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  tell  Valerie  or  her  mother,  and 
so  an  end  should  be  put  to  her  budding 
intimacy  with  the  miller's  son. 

Friedrich  Beumer,  the  well-to-do 
miller  of  Berckenstein,  was  a  notable 
personage  among  his  fellow  villagers,  for, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Bercken- 
steiners,  he  had  gone  far  afield  to  seek  his 
fortune  as  a  youth ;  and  thus  he  knew 
something  of  the  world  that  lay  beyond  the 
furthest  bend  of  the  river  and  the  dimmest 
distance  of  blue  hilL  He  had  left  Bercken- 
stein a  very  unhappy  young  man,  after 
the  last  scene  of  a  sad  love  drama  had  been 
played  out.  It  was  the  old  story,  with 
the  old  ending,  which  need  not  be  set 
down  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  miller's  early  manhood  had  had  its 
trials. 

During  his  absence  from  his  native  soil  he 
had  shaken  off  a  good  many  prejudices; 
and  when  he  returned  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  to  take  the  place  of  foreman 


at  Barokenstein  Mill,  he  excited  astoniah- 
ment,  bordering  on  alarm,  by  the  Bed 
BadieaHsm  of  apinions,  whidh  ha  was 
not  in  the  least  oaraol  to  conceaL  How- 
ever, though  his  opinions  were  umdoabtedly 
shockiDg  to  .his  Conservative  rustic  oofeem- 
poraries,  his  capacity  for  basinesa  was 
beyond  criticism. 

The  mill  throve ;  the  old  niUer  left  all  to 
his  care;  and  at  last  the  miller^s  atdj 
daughter,  whose  dowry  was  the  mill,  won  ao  I 
much  of  Beumer's  heart  as  remained  from 
the  wreck  of  his  early  hopea.  So  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  he  was  the  owner 
of  Berckenstein  Mill,  and  the  neat  sub- 
stantial tax-payer  of  tiie  Qemebdei 

His  ambition,  so  hi  ss  oonoened  Jiim- 
self,  was  satisfied ;  it,remained  to  be  aoen 
what  could  be  done  by  persefaraaoe  and 
well-applied  efforts  for  his  only  child,  tihe 
boy  whose  acquaintance  Msgda  had  made 
in  spite  of  rebuffs. 

There  wasi  no  mistaking  the  lad'a  voca- 
tion. .  It  was  the  miller's  pride  and  joy 
to  see  the  spark  of  aptitade  kindling  day 
by  day. 

"Folks  may  say  what  they  like,  Ur- 
sula," the  miller  said  to  his  wife  one  sunny 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  they  sat  in  the 
garden  by  the  river,  discussing  the  great 
subject;  ''they  may  say  what  they  like, 
but  I  shan't  bind  our  Friedel  'prentice  to  a 
miller,  as  I  was  bound,  thoi^h  here's  the 
mill  ready  to  his  hand." 

"All  the  same,  it's  a  fine  trade,  is  a 
miller^s,"  replied  the  Fiau  MiiUerin.  "I've 
been  used  to  having  millers  aboat  me; 
there  was  father  and  grandfather,  and  the 
two  uncles,  and  you ;  and  it'll  seem  odd 
if  the  lad  isn't  a  ndHLw  toa  Besidea,  as 
you  say,  here  s  the  mill  and  all  veady  to 
his  hand." 

"  I  don't  care,"  replied  the  miller  au- 
thoritatively;  "I  don't  care  if  Uierewere 
twenty  mills,  nor  if  you'd  had  twenty 
fathers  and  they'd  aU  been  miliera  The 
lad  isn't  cat  out  for  a  *miUer,  he's  a  notch 
above  that ;  as  soon  as  he  can  write  a  good 
hand  and  do  his  sums  pretty  sharp,  I  shall 
send  him  to  school  in  Diisseldorf." 

"  I  don't  hold  with  sending  lads  away 
like  that/'  objected  his  wtfe.  :**It  ceats  a 
sight  of  money,  and  they  leiam  lota  of 
things  that  are  best  left  unlearnt." 

"And  then,"  pursued  Beumer^  taking 
no  notice  of  this  home-thrust^  '*I  shall 
see  if  we  can  afford  to  article  him  to  a 
first-rate  mechanicid  engineer;  then  he 
must  go  to  England  or  to  Belgium  for  a 
couple  of  yeara" 
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"  And  then  t "  Frau  Beumer  had  heard 
these  schemes  unfolded  so  often,  that  it 
was  merely  as  a  matter  of  form  that  she 
said  "And  then  1" 

"Then  he  will  be  fit  to  take  a  good 
position  as  inspector  of  machinery  under 
Oovemment,  unless,  perhaps,  he  patents 
some  discovery  of  his  own  by  which  he 
can  make  a  fortune.  And  that  I  think 
more  than  likely,  for  he  is  always  cutting, 
and  contriving,  and  shapinff  little  modeb. 
Ill  bet  what  you  like  that  he's  somewhere 
now,  with  a  bit  of  wood,  and  his  knife  and 
his  file." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  returned  Frau 
Beumer,  "he  is  wonderfully  fond  of 
chipping  up  wood  ;  but  so  are  most  boys ; 
and  I've  always  been  used  to  think  of  the 
mill  as " 

"  Most  boys  I "  interrupted  her  husband 
contemptuously.  "I  should  like  to  see 
another  boy  in  this  country-side  who'd 
make  a  water-wheel  like  that  one  our 
Friedel  was  working  yesterday.  You've 
got  one  idea  of  a  man,  and  that  is  that  he 
must  be  powdered  over  with  flour." 

So  saying  the  miller  rose,  stretched  him- 
self, knocked  the  ashes  from  the  painted 
porcelain  bowl  of  his  long  pipe,  and  set  off 
in  quest  of  the  incarnation  of  his  ambitious 
hopes. 

"Friedel,"  he  called  along  the  garden 
and  orchard,  "  Friedel,  come  here."  But 
he  called  in  vain ;  no  one  answered,  and 
the  miller  sauntered  alons  the  river-side, 
his  hands  behind  his  bacK,  and  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  half-forgetful  why  he  had 
started. 

"The  lad  takes  after  me,"  he  solilo- 
quised. "He's  got  a  spirit  of  his  own, 
and  hell  have  his  way;  and  he  won't 
knuckle  under  to  his  mother's  fada  I 
know  he  won't."  Presently  he  heard  the 
sound  of  children's  voices,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  the  object  of  his  reverie  sitting  on 
the  fallen  willow  with  his  arm  round  a 
little  girl 

Bom  children  were  intent  on  a  book 
which  lay  between  them,  and  from  which 
the  little  girl  was  reading  aloud ;  her  clear 
treble  voice  reached  the  miller's  ear — 

"  The  swineherd,  that  is,  the  real  Prince 
— but  no  one  knew  he  was  anything  more 
than  a  real  swineherd^lid  not  pass  his 
time  idly.  He  now  made  a  rattle,  which, 
when  swung  round,  played " 

"  Hullo !  Friedel  I "  he  called  out,  ruth- 
lessly interrupting  the  thrilling  crlsi% 
"  What  are  you  about  t " 

Friedel  looked  up  with  a  shame-faced 


blush,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  did  not  stand 
in  awe  even  of  his  burly,  determined  father. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Magda,  with  great  com- 
posure, "I  suppose  you  are  FriedeVs 
father,  the  miller.  He's  all  right,  and 
we're  both  being  very  still  lest  I  diould 
fall  into  the  water." 

"And  who  are  you,  pray,"  said  the 
miller,  though  he  knew  well  enough, 
"  that  you  should  answer  when  I  call  to 
Friedel  1 " 

"I  am  Magda  von  Bercken,"  replied 
the  child  coolly,  "  and  I  am  come  down  to 
read  Hans  Andersen's  stories  to  Friedel, 
if. 
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"  Well,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  miller, 
ignoring  Magda,  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  had  more  sense." 

"  They  are  not  silly  stories,"  interposed 
Magda  eagerly :  "  if  you  would  like  to  see 
what  they  are  about,  Friedel  shall  have  the 
book  to  take  home." 

"Take  it  home  yourself  I"  retorted 
Beumer,  rudely.  "  We  want  nothing  be- 
longing to  the  Castle  in  our  house ;  and 
who  gave  you  leave  to  come  down  here  all 
alone,  and  to  play  with  a  common  boy 
like  Friedel? " 

"  He's  very  nice  and  clever,  if  he  is  a 
common  boy,"  replied  Magda,  hotly ;  "  he 
wouldn't  take  me  into  any  mischief,  I  am 
sure." 

"That   isn't   the   question;    it's  more 

Jour  mischief  than  his  I  am  afraid  of." 
[agda  stood  indignant  and  breathless  at 
this.  "  And  now  you  come  alone  with  me. 
I  shall  take  you  back  home  and  tell  your 
Mamselle  to  keep  her  eye  on  you  a  bit 
better  in  the  future.    Come  along." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Maeda  haughtily. 
"  I  am  going  home  by  myself; "  and  passing 
the  miller's  outstretched  hand,  she  went 
deliberately  up  the  hill-side,  and  clambering 
over  the  broken  hedge  with  as  much  dignity 
as  she  could  command,  disappeared  in  the 
garden.  The  miller,  nevertheless,  took  his 
way  to  the  Castle,  where  he  askdd  to  see  the 
Countess  herself,  and  to  her  unfolded 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Magda's  delin- 
quencies. 

That  evening,  as  the  Beumer  family  sat 
at  their  early  supper,  they  were  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  a  little  figure  with  a 
tear-stained  face,  which  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"Friedel,"  she  said,  half-sobbing,  and 
before  any  of  them  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise.  "  Friedel,  I've  come  to  say 
goodbye.  They've  scolded  me  dreadfully 
for  playing  with  you ;  it  was  no  use  my 
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telling  them  how  nice  yon  are,  becanse  my 
father  keeps  on  saying  that  the  miller  has 
very  wicked  opinions*  Only  I  shan't  leave 
off  being  fond  of  yon,  and  when  I'm  grown 
np  we  will  marry  one  another,  as  we  settled 
on  Thursday." 

The  miller  langhed  loudly;  his  laugh 
sounded  very  unpleasant.  His  wife  looked 
aghast.  She  had  not  lost  her  reverence 
for  the  lords  of  the  soil 

*'  We  will,  Friedeli  won't  we  1  Promise 
you  won't  forget/'  she  urged,  drawing  a 
step  nearer. 

•*  What  1 "  asked  Friedel,  trying  to  look 
indifferent  and  succeeding  very  badly. 

«We  said  we  would  be  married  some 
day.     Tou  mustn'c  forget  it." 

<*I  don't  think  we  shall,"  replied  FriedeL 
"  It  was  only  just  a  game." 

Magda  cast  a  despairing  glance  round. 
It  all  seemed  too  cruel  to  bear,  especially 
the  miller's  laughter.  She  turned  to  go. 
Then  Friedel,  stirred  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
flung  down  his  spoon,  and,  jumping  up, 
ran  to  her.  Winding  his  arms  round  his 
high-bom  admirer,  he  kissed  her  wet  cheek, 
then  pushing  her  away,  said : 

"  Don't  cry ;  it's  only  babies  who  blubber 
like  that :  and  as  to  being  really  married, 
why,  you'll  be  much  too  grand." 

After  this  unsatisfactory  farewell  Magda 
went  her  way,  heavy  -  hearted,  back 
to  the  Castle,  and  the  Benmer  family 
finished  their  soup  in  silence;  the  Frau 
Miillerin,  because  her  husband  looked  as 
if  one  of  his  sulky  fits  were  coming  on ; 
Friedel,  because  he  was  alternately  pro- 
jecting a  new  and  more  ingenious  employ- 
ment for  his  tools,  and  wondering  what 
became  of  the  Prince  who  disguised  him- 
self as  a  swineherd;  and  the  mUler,  be- 
cause somethbg  had  recalled  the  old  sad 
story  of  his  first  courtship. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  SKETCHES. 

PIET. 

My  boy  Piet  was  not  handsome.  Indeed, 
to  European  ideas,  his  small  ejes  set 
obliquely  in  his  face  ;  his  wide  and  flat 
nose  with  its  distorted  nostrils,  and  the 
bridge  so  little  elevated  that  the  space 
between  the  cheek-bones  was  almost  flat ; 
his  protruding  lips ;  and  long  and  promi- 
nent, but  narrow  and  pointed  chin;  might 
appear  positively  ngly,  notwithstanding 
the  verdicts  of  the  various  Hottentot 
belles  with  whom  he  was  on  familiar  terms, 
and  who  evidently  regarded  him  with 
approving  eyes. 


He  was  a  pure  Hottentot,  of  a    type 
now  almost  extinct ;    for  though,    about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  whan 
Van  Siebeck  was  Dutch  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Gbod  Hope,  the  Hottentots  proper 
numbered  more  than  two  hundred  thoasand, 
internecine  warfare  so  thinned  their  numbers 
and    the    survivors    subsequently    inter- 
married to  such  an  extent  with  Malays, 
Kaffirs,      Half-castes,    and     Eoropeana, 
that,  strictly  speaking,    they   have  long 
since    ceased    to  exist  as  a  tribe.     The 
varieties  of  the  Hottentot  proper — that  Is^ 
the  Korannas,  the  Namaquas,  the  Griquas, 
and  the  Bushmen — live  and  thrive^  bat  the 
parental  stock   bids  fair  soon  to  be   as 
utterly  extinct  as  the  doda 

Piet  was  not  hirsute.  He  had  sprouting, 
at  rare  intervals  on  his  npx>er  lip,  a  few 
hairs,  the  number  of  which  would  not 
increase  if  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old ;  and  on  his  head  the  .small  black 
tufts  of  wool  were  sprinkled  so  sparingly 
as  to  permit  of  a  small  circle  of  scalp 
being  perceived  around  each.  EKs  vicinity 
was  unpleasant  to  the  olfactory  nerves — 
he  was  still  less  partial  to  the  outward  appli- 
cation of  water  than  to  the  inward — but 
he  was  faithful;  tolerably  honest,  except 
in  matters  in  which  food,  drink,  or  money 
were  concerned ;  less  of  a  drunkard  than 
most  of  his  compatriots ;  and  a  liar  of  but 
small  capacity.  He  was  about  five  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  jaundiced 
yellow  hue.  His  age  amounted  to  about 
sixteen  years  in  actual  time ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  a  century  old  in 
wickedness  and  depravity. 

He  called  himself  a  Dutch  Lutheran ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  had  ever 
entered  a  church  in  his  life,  and  he 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the  ritual  of 
that  creed  than  he  did  to  its  moral  pre- 
cepts. Large-minded  and  free  from  Uas, 
however,  as  he  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  I  observed  that  when- 
ever he  chanced  to  come  upon  a  **  praying 
mantis,"  the  insect  which  his  ancestors 
used  to  receive  with  the  highest  tokens  of 
veneration  and  welcome  as  a  god,  he  ap- 
proached it  with  a  certain  amount  of  defe- 
rence. He  was  too  civilised,  or  too  sceptical 
about  all  things  supernatural,  to  sing  and 
dance  round  it,  as  did  his  benighted  pro 
genitors,  and  he  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  sprinkling  our  tent  vrith  the 
powder  of  the  "  buchu  "  in  its  honour,  than 
he  would  have  of  sacrificing  two  sheep  to 
it;  unless  they  were  sheep  belonging  to 
some  other  person,  and  then  only  with  a 
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yiew  to  a  snake-like  gorge.  Still,  he  half 
believed  that  the  advent  of  the  mantis  was 
indicative  of  fatore  prosperity,  and  he 
would  not  have  treated  it  with  disrespect 
for  fear  of  bringbg  ill-luck  upon  himself. 

My  acquaintance  with  Piet  began  curi- 
ously. He  was  one  of  the  drivers  of  the 
Diamond  Fields  transport  waggons,  and 
was  employed  on  a  stage  between  Victoria 
West  and  Hopetown.  He  came  to  us  at  a 
farm,  some  ten  hours'  journey  from  the 
former  town,  with  a  span  of  twelve  half- 
starved  mules,  which  were  so  wretchedly 
bad  that  he  and  the  other  driver  had  to 
take  it  in  turns  to  run  alongside  them  and 
keep  them  moving  by  a  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  "sjambok."  Hewouldjumpoutand 
administer  a  couple  of  stinging  cuts  to  each 
mule,  and  then,  as  they  broke  into  a  trot, 
he  would  spring  on  to  the  waggon  again. 
He  did  this  very  cleverly  some  five  or  six 
times ;  but  he  tried  it  once  too  often,  and, 
missing  his  footing,  fell  under  the  waggon, 
BO  that  the  heavy  wheels  passed  over  an 
ankle  and  crushed  it  We  of  course 
stopped,  lifted  him  into  the  waggon, 
bandaged  his  ankle  with  strips  of  rag 
damped  with  "Gape  Smoke"  and  water 
taken  from  the  collective  flisks  of  the 
ptssengers,  and  then;  in  order  that  there 
might  be  room  enough  in  the  waggon  to 
admit  of  his  Ijing  down,  some  of  us 
walked  on. 

At  the  next  farm  we  reached — some  ten 
miles  beyond  the  scene  of  the  accident — 
the  charitable  Boer  refused  to  allow  us  to 
leave  the  boy  there,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  "only  a  nigger. ''  He  furthermore 
expressed  an  opinion  that  we  were 
fools  not  to  have  left  him  l^ing  in  the 
"  veldt "  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  burst 
into  roars  of  laughter,  when  he  learned 
that  some  of  us  had  actually  been 
walking  on  the  boy's  account.  In  conse- 
quence, we  now  had  to  take  the  wounded 
''Tottie"  fifteen  miles  further  on,  to  the  next 
farm-house,  where  his  own  master  lived; 
and  he  had  to  put  up  with  the  pain  caused 
by  the  jolting  of  the  waggon  for  another 
two  hours.  The  distance  was  too  great 
for  any  of  us  to  walk,  as  we  should  have 
been  left  too  far  behind  the  waggon ;  so 
we  squeezed  in  as  best  we  could,  and 
drove  on. 

At  midnight  we  reached  the  farm,  and, 
to  our  surprise  and  disgust,  the  boy's 
master,  an  Englishman,  only  repeated  the 
ad?ice  which  had  been  given  to  us  at  the 
last  halting-place  by  the  Boer,  applying  to 
us,  in  addition,  various  uncomplimentary 


epithets  suggestive  of  our  want  of  sanity. 
He  had  Piet  dragged  out  of  the  waggon  ; 
cursed  him  for  an  awkward  fool ;  tb^eat- 
ened  to  have  him  flogged  for  each  day 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  services ;  and 
finally  announced  his  intention  of  turning 
him  out  in  the  "veldt "  in  a  week,  should 
he  not  have  recovered  by  that  time. 

We  went  on  again  about  three  in  the 
morning,  leaving  Piet  in  the  hands  of  this 
Samaritan ;  and  the  incident  was  soon  for- 
gotten, until  about  two  months  later,  when 

as  I  was  sitting  with  my  partner  D 

outside  our  little  frame  tent,  on  the  dusty 
plain  of  the  New  Hush,  Piet  suddenly 
dropped  upon  us,  asking  for  work.  He 
recognised  me  at  once ;  said  that  his  master 
had  turned  him  out,  as  he  had  threatened 
to  do ;  and  added  that,  as  I  had  already 
done  something  for  him,  it  was  my  duty 
to  do  something  more. 

It  happened  that  we  wanted  a  cook  and 
general  factotum  at  that  time,  so  we  en- 
gaged him  on  the  spot ;  and  we  never  had 
any  reason  to  complain  of  our  bargain,  for  he 
stole  far  less  from  us  than  any  other  native 
we  ever  employed.  Of  this  strange  mode- 
ration in  peculation,  however,  we  of  course 
knew  nothing  when  he  came  to  us ;  and, 
indeed,  our  principal  reason  for  engafi;iDg 
him  was,  that  he  understood  a  little  Eng- 
lish, a  rare  accomplishment  amongst  the 
natives  of  the  western  province  of  the 
old  colony,  who  almost  invariably  speak 
Dutch.  He  had  probably  learned  what 
he  knew  at  his  last  place;  and,  though  it  is 
true  that  his  English  was  not  very  good,  it 
was  far  better  than  our  Dutch,  and  we 
contrived  to  understand  each  other  without 
difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  his  scepticism,  Piet  had 
prejudices.  One  evening,  after  a  dusty 
day's  work  at  the  sorting-table,  I  wandered 
down  a  "donga,"  out  by  the  low  hills 
towards  the  Vaal,  with  my  gun,  to  try  and 
shoot  a  coran  or  something  for  supper.  I 
saw  no  corans,  but  I  shot  a  hare,  some  of 
which  we  ate,  and  told  Piet  that  he  might 
have  what  remained.  He  was  usually  vo- 
racious enough';  but  this  time  he  made  a 
grimace  indicative  of  repugnance,  and 
gravely  announced  that  he  wanted  some- 
thing else,  as  he  could  not  eat  hare. 

For  some  time  he  would  not  tell  us 
what  objection  he  had  to  that  animal,  but 
after  much  urging  he  told  us  the  following 
tradition : 

''The  moon  comes,  by-and-by  it  dies, 
and  then  it  comes  to  life  again.  The  moon 
once  called  the  hare,  and  said  to  him  : 
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'  Go  to  men,  and  tell  them  that,  as  I  die  and 
come  to  life  a^ain,  bo  shall  they  also  die 
and  come  to  hfe  again.'  The  hare  went 
accordingly  as  he  was  told,  and  when  he 
retomod  the  mo<m  asked  him :  '  What  did 
you  say  1 '  The  hare  replied  :  '  I  have 
told  them  that  as  you  die  and  come  not  to 
life  again,  so  shall  they  also  die  and  come 
not  to  life  again.'  '  What,'  said  the  moon, 
'  did  you  say  that  1 '  And  being  angry,  he 
took  up  a  stick,  and  hit  the  hare  on  the 
mouth,  which  became  slit" 

Theref ore,according  to  Piet,no  Hottentot 
will  eat  hare,  because  he  brought  the  wrong 
message,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  death. 

The  Zulus  have  a  legend  analogous  to 
this,  but  with  different  "  dramatis 
personse."  According  to  their  version, 
the  '*  Umkulunkulu,^  or  Deity,  sent  a 
chameleon  to  tell  men  that  they  should  not 
die.  The  chameleon,  however,  went 
slowly,  and  stopped  on  the  road  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  a  certain  shrub.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  **nmkulunkulu"  changed  his 
mind,  and  sent  the  "  i'ntulwa,"  a  species 
of  lizard,  to  overtake  the  chameleon,  and 
tell  men  that  they  must  die.  The 
"  i'ntulwa  "  set  out,  passed  the  chameleon, 
and  arriving  first  at  the  place  where  the 
men  were,  U>ld  them  that  they  must  die. 

D kept  a  thermometer  hung  up  on 

a  nail  which  was  driven  into  one  of  the 
ridge-poles  of  the  tent,  and  themercury  inthe 
tube  and  bowl  much  exercised  the  mind  of 
Piet,  He  asked  us  frequently  what  it  was 
for,  and  evidently  regarded  our  explana- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  as 
mere  subterfuges  designed  to  disguise  the 
truth,  asking  : 

''  What  the  use  of  such  ting  f  S'pose  1 
see  cloud  dis  side  over  dar,  den  me  know 
rain  soon  catch  dis  part,  and  make  plenty 
cold.  S'pose  you  no  able  for  tell  if  day  hot 
or  cold  without  dem  ting  1 " 

The  word  "  mercury,"  too,  he  considered 
a  slang  name  we  had  invented  to  describe 
the  metal  in  the  bowl ;  and  one  day,  when 
D happened  to  refer  to  it  as  **  quick- 
silver" in  riet's  presence,  I  could  see  a 
sudden  gleam  of  inteUigence  in  the  boj'a 
eyes,  and  a  pleased  expression  on  his  flat 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  at  last  received 
corroborative  evidence  of  a  fact  which  he 
had  long  suspected.  Next  day  we  came 
back  from  the  claim  somewhat  earlier  than 
was  our  custom  on  account  of  the  unusual 

heat,   and  when  D went,  as  usual, 

towards  the  thermometer  to  see  what  the 
temperature  was,  behold,  no  thermometer 
was  there ! 


We,  of  course,  suspected  Piet  at  once,  and 
searched  high  and  low  for  him.  He  was 
nowhere  near  our  tent,  but  after  some  time 
we  discovered  him  at  a  little  distance, 
crouched  down  behind  a  heap  of  "atoff" 
near  a  sorting-table,  busily  engaged  with 
something  on  the  ground.  We  approached 
him  on  tip-toe,  and  beheld  an  amusing 
sight.  Before  him  on  the  ground  lay  the 
broken  thermometer,  and  beside  it^  in  the 
dust,  was  a  glistening  little  ulver  globule  of 
mercury.  Piet's  eyes  were  fastened  npon 
this  wmi  a  mingled  expression  of  amaaement 
and  fright  Eveiy  now  and  then  he  wotdd 
cautiously  extend  a  finger  and  thumb  and 
endeavour  to  pick  up  the  meircury,  which 
naturally  escaped  him,  and  rolled  to  one 
side.  His  action  and  expression  each  time 
he  found  he  had  missed  it  were  so  absurd, 
that  at  last  we  could  not  restrain  our 
laughter;  he  at  once  heard  ub,  looked 
round,  and  the  next  moment  was  i^anmng 
about  and  making  grimaces  at  us  two 
hundred  yards  off. 

It  was  not  until  the  pangs  of  hunger 
compelled  him,  towards  the  evening,  to 
approach  the  tent,  that  we  caught  him. 
He  expressed  contrition,  but  seemed  to 
think,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  had 
played  rather  a  shabby  trick  on  him. 

<'  What  for  you  tell  me  Uiat  silver  live  in 
dem  ting  for ! "  he  asked.  **  Why  you  no 
say  it  witchcraft,  and  then  I  Uff  him. 
That  no  good  silver — ^not  money  silver." 

Piet  pretended  to  have  a  great  affection 
for  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  liked  me 

better  than  he  did  D ,  for  I  was  far  too 

lenient  with  him.  I  went  away  once  for 
four  days  to  Pniel  to  bathe  in  the  river 
and  try  to  become  clean,  for  I  had  been 
sleeping  in  my  boots,  on  the  eartb,  for  more 
than  four  weeks,  and  had  only  been  able, 
such  was  the  scarcity  of  water,  to  wash 
once  during  that  period.  When  I  returned, 
Piet  greeted  me  with  open  arms.  I  asked 
him  how  he  had  been  getting  on  in  my 
absence,  and  he  answered:  "Oh,  w^ 
enough,  baa?.  I  cry  fqr  you  all  time.  I 
miss  you  plenty,  and  when  I  no  see  you,  I 
go  smell  your  coat."  If  strength  of  per- 
fume afforded  him  any  satisfaction,  he  must 
have  got  plenty  out  of  that  old  coat,  for  it 
was  mud-stained,  dirty,  and  sun-scorched 
to  the  last  degree. 

Some  four  months  after  we  had  taken 
Piet  into  our  service,  my  partner  and  I 
decided  to  leave  the  diamond  fields  and 
try  our  luck  at  the  Transvaal  gold  diggings. 
Several  causes  induced  us  to  come  to  this 
decision.  The  expenses  of  working  a  daim 
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at  the  New  Bash  were  exceedingly  heavy, 
amoantiiig  to  at  least  fifty  pounds  a  month ; 
and,  though  one  might  at  any  time  come 
upon  a  cUamond  worth  seventl  thousand 
ponnda,  which  would  well  repay  one  for  all 
advances  made  to  fortune,  uid  even  make 
amends  for  the  haid  life^  discomfort^  and 
hard  labour;  yet»  on  the  other  hand,  as  had 
pcursistenily  happened  in  our  own  case,  one 
might  only  find,  montii  after  month,  inferior 
stones,  splints  and  "boart,"  which  would 
hardly  pay  for  wwking  the  claim.  At  that 
time^  tcHo,  marvellous  tales  were  afloat  as 
to  the  richness  of  Pilgrim's  Eest  in  alluvial 
gold — ^how  one  man  had  hit  upon  a 
"  pocket "  containing  nearly  four  hundred 
ounces  ;  how  another  had  taken  two 
pounds'  weight  of  nuggets  out  of  Uie  stream 
in  one  afternoon,  by  simply  turning  over 
boulders  and  rodu,  and  searching  under 
them,  and  ao  on. 

At  all  events  having  worked  off  and 
recovered  from  the  diunond  fever,  we 
took  the  gold  fever ;  and  it  happen- 
ing that  an  "  up-country  "  trader  in  ostrich 
feathers  and  ivory  was  going  north 
through  the  Transvaal,  we  sold  our  claim 
at  the  New  Bush,  and  arranged  with  him 
to  carry  our  few  belongings  as  far  as  our 
two  roads  lay  in  common.  Everything 
being  com|^ted,  we  left  Du  Toit's  Pan 
eariy  one  morning  and  struck  into  the  road 
which  traverses  the  Middleveld,.and  leads 
in  a  nosih-eaaterly  direction  through  a 
sparsely  settled  district  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  past  Kopje  Alleyne,  to  the 
town  of  Potchefstroom,  in  the  Transvaal. 

Two  days  out  from  Bashof  we  out- 
spanned  in  the  "veldt"  near  the  Yet  Biver,  a 
tributary  of  the  Vaal,  cbse  to  a  "donga" 
which  contailied  a  few  pools  of  water  from 
recent  rains.  On  these  high  inland  plateaus 
an  astonishingly  cold  blast  whistles  over 
the  earth  at  nighty  and  we  gladly  huddled 
round  the  fire  which  the  "boys"  had 
lighted  for  us,  their  own  being,  as  usual,  at 
some  little  distanoe;  and  watched  Piet  fry- 
mg  some  springbok  cutlets  and  boiling 
the  coffee.  Our  supper  over  we  lighted 
oar  pipes,  and^  wraj^>ed  in  our  "  karosses/' 
lay  down  to  smoke  and  talked.  The 
wind  blew  odder  and  colder,  and  we  were 
sU  agreed  that  the  situation  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. If  we  lay  with  our  feet  to  tiie 
fire,^  our  heads  were  numbed  by  the  blast ; 
to  lie  with  our  heads  to  the  blaze  was  out 
of  the  question ;  and  if  we  lay  sideways,  one 
side  was  roasted  while  the  other  was  frozen. 
Thick  as  watmy«heep*skin  "kaross"  I  soon 
decided  that  uncomfortable  as  was   the 


interior  of  the  waggon,  encumbered  as  it 
was  with  barrels  and  wooden  cases,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  seek  that  shdter. 
The  trader  shared  my  opinion,  and  we 
climbed  in  and  disposed  ourselves  to  Qie 
best  advantage  on  the  angular,  heap ;  while 

D ,  who  was   more   luxurious,    and 

objected  to  any  couch  harder  than  the 
earth,  strolled  off  to  a  clump  of  low  bushes 
which  grew  near  the  "  donga  "  at  a  distance 
of  some  forty  yards,  with  the  intention  of 
lying  down  under  their  shelter.  Hud  as 
was  my  bed,  the  fatigue  of  the  day— for 
we  bad  walked  many  miles  and  had  been  up 
since  daybreak — soon  brought  about  its 
natural  results.  For  a  few  minutes  I  heard 
the  flapping  of  the  waggon  tilt  in  the 
breeze,  the  chatter  of  the  "  boys  "  around 
their  fire,  and  the  yelping  of  a  distant 
pack  of  jackals,  and  then  fell  asleep. 

I  had  been  sleeping  for  about  two  hours, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  great  squealing 
and  commotion  amongst  the  mules.  This 
was  followed  by  a  snarl,  which,  limited  as 
was  then  my  experience,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  recognising  as  that  of  a  leopard. 
Taking  from  the  hooks  on  which  it  was 
hung,  my  gun,  a  wretched  article  of  Belgian 
manufacture  which  I  had  purchased  at  Cape 
Town,  and  which  had  the  left  barrel  rifled, 
I  jumped  out  of  the  waggon  and  saw  Piet 
and  the  other  boys  busily  employed  in 
throwing  blazing  ox-chips  from  the  fire 
towards  the  clumps  of  bushes  whence  the 
squealing  andsnarmigproceeded.  Itseemed 
that  the  mules,  being  of  the  same  opinion 

as  D f  had  also  sought  the  shedter  of 

the  bushes  to  escape  we  wind,  and  a 
leopard,  stealing  up  the  "donga,"  had 
sprung  upon  one;  for  in  a  few  seconds, 

D and  a  crowd  of  mules  appeared  on 

the  plain.  He  told  us  that  he  had  been 
aroused  by  a  mule^trampling  on  him;  that 
at  the  instant  of  waking,  he  had  seen  a 
leopard  spring  at  the  shoulder  of  the  very 
beast  that  was  treading  upon  him;  that 
the  mule,  being  knee-haltered,  had  fallen 
on  him ;  and  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
m^l6e  ccmsiderably  the  worse  for  bruises. 
He  dilated  upon  the  cat-like  motions  and 
green-glistening  eyes  of  the  leopard,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  us  that  he 
had  had  a  very  narrow  esciq>e  indeed. 
We  believed  as  much  of  this  as  we  pleased, 
and  lighting  bunches  of  rhinoster  bush, 
went  towards  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
The  leopard  had  not,  of  course,  waited  to 
be  interviewed;  but  we  found  the  mule 
alive,  literally  kicking,  and  terribly 
mauled.    It  would  be  of  no  use  for  draught 
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purposes  for  some  weeks,  and  the  trader, 
filled  with  forji  vowed  that  as  soon  as 
daylight  permitted,  he  would  follow  up 
and  settle  scores  with  the  enemy.  We 
applauded  this  resolution,  for  although  we 
had  already  on  one  or  two  occasions  lain 
out  at  night  to  watch  for  leopards,  we  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  shooting  one,  and  we 
were  anxious  to  establish  our  reputations. 

Immediately  after  daybreak  then,  we 
descended  into  the  ^'  donga."  Each  of  us 
Europeans  had  a  rifle,  and  Piet  accompanied 
us  with  an  old  fowling-piece  loaded  with 
slugs*  He  was  full  of  confidence,  and 
bragged  about  what  he  would  do  should 
he  come  across  the  leopard.  Two  of  the 
traders'  "boys,"  both  Ama-Swazis,  and 
good  hands  at  picking  up  "spoor,'' 
led  the  van.  The  bottom  of  the 
"  donga  "  was  about  fifteen  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  about  forty  yards 
wide  where  we  entered  it.  In  parts,  where 
the  scour  had  been  great,  the  walls  were 
perpendicular  and  bare ;  but  generally  they 
were  broken  up  by  smaller  "doneas,*' 
opening  to  the  right  and  left  into  the  plain. 

The  two  Kaffirs,  after  a  moment  or  two 
of  hesitation,  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
river  into  which  the  "donga"  discharged, 
and  advanced  slowly  up  the  latter.  At  first, 
the  bed  consisted  of  sand  and  loose  stones, 
with  here  and  there  a  tangle  of  uprooted 
mimosa  and  tall  Tambookie  grass ;  but  as 
we  proceeded,  the  vegetation  became 
thicker.  Our  advance  was  somewhat  slow, 
as  each  lateral  "  donga  "  had  to  be  searched 
before  we  could  pass  its  mouth,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  we  were  still  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  outspan.  We  were 
moving  cautiously  along,  when  a  hare 
leaped  suddenly  from  its  form  and  bolted 

between  D 's  legs,  nearly  causing  him 

to  fire  his  rifle  in  his  aJarm.  Piet's  face  at 
once  became  downcast.  "Bess  for  turn 
bsick,''  he  said  to  me,  "  or  some  person  go 
die  this  day."  It  was  the  apparition  of 
the  hare,  the  messenger  of  death  to  man, 
which  put  this  idea  into  his  head,  and  we 
told  him  he  could  go  back  if  he  liked ;  but 
he  seemed  ashamed  to  appear  afraid,  and 
followed  on. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  up  the 
"  donga  "  we  were  pushing  through  some 
tall  grass  that  reached  to  our  hips,  when 
we  saw  the  grass  at  some  little  distance  in 
front  swaying  about  as  though  some  animal 
were  passing  through  it.  "Pas  op," 
("  Look  out "),  cried  the  Kaffirs,  as  they 
threw  a  handful  of  stones  at  the  spot 
where  the  grass  was  in  motion ;  and  the 


next  moment,  a  leopard  gracefully  leapt  over 
the  grass  and  disappeared  round  the  aoda 

in  the  "donga."    D and  the  tnder 

both  took  snap-shots  as  he  went^  and  both 
apparently  missed.  At  all  events,  we  were 
now  sure  that  we  were  upon  the  >^^ 
track,  aod  we  followed  up  eagerly,  ^le 
"  donga  "  had  now  narrowed  to  some  ten 
yards  in  breadth,  and  the  bed  waa  modi 
choked  with  thorns  and  rocks,  so  that  we 
could  only  move  on  with  difficoltj ;  Irat 
there  was  no  exit  except  the  way  by  whidi 
we  had  come,  and  we  felt  certain  of  our 
quarry. 

After  about  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  leading  Kaffir  stoppiBd,  gesticulated  to 
the  trader,  and  pointed  towards  a  ledge  of 
rock  which  projected  from  one  wall  of  the 
"  donga/'  about  ten  feet  from  the  bed,  and 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  bush  and 
heath.  We  could  see  nothing  at  firsts  but 
the  quick  eyes  of  the  Ama-Swazi  had  dii- 
covered  the  hiding-place  of  the  en^ny, 
through  a  few  inches  of  exposed  tail  which 
protruded  from  the  cover.  After  a  few 
seconds'  consultation  it  was  decided  ihBk 

D and  I  should  fire  at  that  spot  wlath 

ought  to  conceal  the  animal's  body,  while 
the  trader  reserved  his  fire  in  case  oun 
should  not  prove  fatal 

Our  two  rifles  exploded  simultaneoudy, 
the  bushes  were  violently  agitated,  a  locd 
screech  echoed  down  the  "donga»"  and 
before  we  could  think  what  to  do  the 
wounded  leopard  was  amongst  us.  I  threw 
myself  to  one  side,  so  as  to  give  him 
plenty  of  room  to  pass  me,  but  fortunately 
he  did  not  come  in  my  direction.  All  I 
could  see  was  a  yellowish  brown  object 
shoot  through  the  air,  and  the  next  moment 
poor  Piet  was  down  on  his  back  and  ihd 
leopard  on  top  of  him.  I  could  hear  a 
horrible  crunching  and  growling,  and  the 
hind  legs  of  the  leopard  seemed  to  be 
working  like  those  of  a  cat  when  it  is 
scratching  up  the  ground.  My  right  barrel 
was  loaded  with  slugs,  but  I  could  not  fire 
without  hitting  the  boy,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  trader  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thbg.  A  sudden  movement  of  the  leopard, 
however,  gave  the  latter  a  chance;  f(ff 
he  at  once  fired,  and  with  a  strange  sound, 
something  between  a  cough  and  a  sob,  the 
animal  fell,  quivering  in  every  limb.  All 
this  had  occupied  but  a  very  few  seconds. 

We  approached  cautiously,  for  there  stiD 
might  be  life  in  the  creature ;  but  he  was 
reidly  dead,  and  we  dragged  the  carcase 
ofif  Piet,  who  was  lying  underneath.  The 
boy  was  living,  but  terribly  wounded. 
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We  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  hope. 
Piet  tried  to  smile  as  I  bent  over  him,  bat 
sacceeded  bat  feebly : 

'*!  tell  yoa  some  person  go  die  this 
day,"  he  said.  '*  All  same  t£it  hare,  liar 
hare.  He  ran  against  the  baas,  not 
'gainst  me.  Baas  proper  man  for  die. 
Gimme  drop  o'  drink." 

And  with  these  words  on  his  lips  he  died. 

UlfCLE    BOB'S   NIECE. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  qf  '*  The  ChUeotes,**  tU, 

CHAPTER    XL 

There  was  to  be  a  preliminary  inyesti- 
gation  of  the  boarding-hoase — a  sort  of 
trial  trip — before  the  travellers  finally  de- 
cided on  casting  in  their  lot  with  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  set  oat  one  day,  a 
week  or  so  after  Honoria's  departure. 

The  week  had  not  been  lost  by  Honoria. 
She  had  diUgently  sown  seeds  of  prepara- 
tion and  expectation  in  the  hearts  of  her 
fellow  boarders,  and  she  had  duly  im- 
pressed the  proprietress,  Madame  Drave, 
with  the  wealth  of  her  new  clienta 

Boarders  were  divided  by  this  lady  into 
three  orders.  First  and  foremost,  that 
rare  and  deUghtfal  creature  who  takes  the 
best  rooms,  who  pays  without  murmuring 
the  highest  prices,  and  does  not  cavil  at 
extras.  The  only  drawback  to  this  chaim- 
ing  guest  is  the  circumstance  that  he  is 
apt  to  depart  with  the  same  sudden  un- 
expectedness with  which  he  came ;  to  take 
his  compliance  and  his  wealth  elsewhere. 
Next  in  value  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
Casual  Boarder,  is  the  Permanency;  the 
man* or  woman  who  pays,  if  not  so  well, 
yet  still  well,  for  accommodation  of  a 
simpler  order,  and  who  may  be  counted 
on,  summer  and  winter,  to  stay.  If  the 
Permanency  rushes  off  at  Ghristmaf,  or 
Easter,  or  Midsummer,  he  takes  but  a 
portmanteau  with  him;  he  leaves  his 
ornaments  and  pictures  upon  his  walls; 
his  boots,  even  his  slippers,  are  left  behind, 
for  he  is  sure  to  return.  With  the  last 
hour  of  his  holiday  he  once  more  appears. 
He  himgs  his  hat  in  the  hall ;  he  slips  into 
his  fanmiar  seat  The  Permanency,  who 
is  no  lover  of  change,  is  therefore  well 
worth  securing. 

Third  in  order  comes  the  Cheap  Boarder, 
the  boarder  who  pays  scantily,  but  who 
eats  little,  and  is  content  to  fare  hardly. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  young  man  who  is 


absent  all  day,  and  who  expects  nothing 
but  tea  on  his  return ;  sometimes  she  is  a 
girl-governess  who  works  equally  hard,  and 
whom  the  stress  of  life  has  left  with  but  a 
languid  appetite.  Poor  Cheap  Boarder  I 
banished  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  Sbprived 
of  a  wardrobe,  sometimes  of  a  carpet; 
stinted  in  the  matter  of  soap,  of  hot  water, 
of  towels,  of  blankets;  expected  to  have 
a  taste  for  none  but  the  plainest  dishes ; 
and  never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  per- 
mitted to  ring  the  bell — surely  it  is  but 
the  seam]^  side  of  life  that  is  turned 
towards  ms  melancholy  gaze. 

Yarrow  House,  Madame  Drave's  estab- 
lishment, held  members  of  all  three  orders. 
It  was  very  select ;  so  select,  indeed,  that 
there  was  but  one  City  man  in  the  house, 
and  he  was  there  on  sufferance,  as  it  were, 
occupying  a  little  room  not  easily  let,  and 
also  because — ^if  the  paradox  may  be  per- 
mitted —  he  was  frequently  not  there, 
being  absent  in  the  interests  of  sUk  or  tea. 
A  Major  and  his  wife  occupied  the  front 
bed-room  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  literary 
man  and  his  helpmeet  the  back.  There 
was  also  a  lady-novelist,  who  sat  with  inky 
assiduity,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  her  own  chamber.  There  was,  more- 
over, the  widow  of  a  clergyman  who  would 
have  been  made  a  Canon  if  he  had  lived  ; 
and  a  young  man  who  had  means,  and 
luxuriated  in  idleness,  with  his  name  on  the 
books  of  two  Clubs. 

In  the  upper  regions  there  lived  by  her- 
self a  pale  young  art-student,  who  gave 
lessons  when  she  could  secure  pupils;  and 
a  youth  who  was  supposed  by  those  who 
took  the  trouble  to  enquire — ^bnt  nobody 
does  enquire  much  about  the  cheap 
boarder — to  be  in  a  Bank.  The  glory  of 
the  first  floor,  with  its  handsome  fmrniture 
and  its  high-art  decorations,  was  reserved 
for  Tilly  and  her  uncle. 

Miss  Walton,  who  might  be  regarded  as 
a  Permanency,  though  she  lodgcNU  a  half- 
flight  of  steps  higher  than  the  Major  and 
the  literary  man,  had  a  pleasant  little 
room  overlooking  the  street  That  street — 
to  be  not  too  precise,  in  case  any  particular 
boarding-house  should  feel  affronted — was 
Broad  Street,  South  Kensington. 

In  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  her 
house  in  the  dailv  prints,  Madame  Drave 
always  mentioned  that  it  was  close  to 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  Museom 
appears  to  have  a  particular  fascination 
for  boarders;  to  judge  by  the  advertise- 
ments, one  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  its  chief  visitors.    She  also 
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allowed  that  it  vas  near  Hyde  Park ;  bat 
this  information  waa  generally  printed  in 
smaller  type,  and  was  for  the  consolation 
of  the  frivoloa?.  In  like  manner,  while 
the  projiuty  of  the  station  was  doly  re- 
cordedi  Vk  plebeian  vehicle,  the  omnibos, 
was  never  mentioned  in  any  prospectus 
of  Madame  Drave's;  Omnibuses  are  the 
resource  of  the  vulgar,  and  Madame's 
''  guests  "  were  all  highly  genteel  If  they 
did  not  roll  about  in  carriages,  they  had 
friends  who  did,  and  when  they  travelled 
on  the  Underground,  it  was  understood 
that  they  took  first-class  tickets. 

It  was  then  to  this  establishment,  thus 
outlined,  that  Tilly  and  her  undo  were 
driving,  one  bright  day,  shortly  before 
Christmas.  They  journeyed  by  way  of 
the  Brompton  Boad,  which  Tilly  imme- 
diately recognised.  Not  a  feature  of  it 
escaped  her;  she  had  thought  that  it 
concentrated  in  itself  all  the  glories  of 
London  on  that  day — so  long  ago,  as  it 
seemed — when  she  had  stepped  out  of 
the  omnibus  at  Sloane  Street,  and  had 
walked  towards  Mrs.  Popham  and  dis- 
appointment 

There  was  that  milliner's  with  the 
bonnets  which  had  then  seemed  tempting, 
and  there — ^yes,  there  was  the  shop  where 
Uncle  Bob  had  courted  indigestion  by  his 
rash  consumption  of  pie,  and  where  Mr. 
Nameless  had  come  upon  the  scene. 

For  Mr.  Burton,  too,  the  quarter  ap- 
peared to  have  memories,  for  he  looked 
about  him  curiously. 

**I  seem  to  know  my  bearings  here- 
abouts," he  said.  "Have  we  been  here 
before,  lass )  Or,  is  it  only  that  one  street 
is  as  like  another  as  two  peas  t  A.  fellow 
would  need  to  blaze  the  houses  to  find  his 
way  about" 

«  We've  been  here  before,"  she  said,  not 
anxious  by  too  great  precision  to  awaken 
memories  of  Mrs.  Popham.  ''I  wonder 
if  we  have  far  to  go  f " 

They  had  not  far,  as  it  turned  out 
Broad  Street  stands  a  little  apart  from 
the  busy  thoroughfare,  and  it  looks  upon 
the  silence  of  a  garden,  green  for  but  a 
brief  summer,  but  affordiug  a  sense  of 
breathingrspace  even  in  mid- winter. 

Here,  from  her  post  by  the  window, 
Honoria  saw  the  carriage — an  open  one — 
swing  round  the  comer.  Two  figures  were 
on  the  back  seat,  and — yes,  on  the  narrow 
one  facing  Tilly,  the  inevitable  Behrens. 

'*  What  does  he  want  1 "  she  exclaimed 
with  a  little  gesture  of  anger,  as  she  came  i 


afraid  to  trust  Ihem  out  of  his  Bight  for  a 
moment!" 

Perhaps  the  idle  boarder — the  yomig 
man  of  abundant  leisure  —  waa  peepmg 
from  the  dining-room  window,  while 
Honoria  kept  watch  above,  for  Tilly's 
beauty  as  well  as  her  uncle's  wealth  had 
been  rumoured  in  Yarrow  Hooae,  and  a 
little  thrill  and  bustle  of  expectation  went 
through  all  its  floors  as  the  horses  wen 
reined  in  at  the  door. 

The  wife  of  the  literary  man,  who  was 
carefully  copying  one  of  his  manuscripts, 
contented  herself  with  wondering  and  eoQ- 
jecturing;  but  the  widow  of  the  dergj- 
man  was  met — quite  by  accident — upon 
the  stair,  as  the  little  party  was  ushcml 
up  it  Mr.  Barton  would  not  have  tskea 
it  amiss,  for  his  part,  if  the  entire  Ykouse- 
hold  had  lined  the  hall  to  greet  Tilly.  It 
was  Tilly  who  came  first  in  his  mind.  He 
was  in  a  complacent  humour,  taking  the 
name  of  the  house — which  waa  emblasoned 
on  the  glass  panel  above  the  door — as  an 
appropriate  compliment  to  his  nationalist 
and  prepared  to  be  pleased. 

He  shook  hands  quite  cordially  with 
Honoria  when  she  had  a  moment  to  ^are 
him  from  Tilly.  As  for  Mr.  Behrens,  she 
gave  him  but  the  tips  of  her  fing^s  to 
shake. 

<'  Do  you  want  rooms,  too,  Mr.  Behrens  V 
she  asked.  ''I'm  afraid  there  are  none 
unoccupied  that  would  be  good  enough  ton 
you.  You  wouldn't  care  to  be  banished 
to  the  top  regions,  like  poor  ma" 

*' Behrens  has  come  to  take  a  look 
round,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  answering  for 
him.  "  Three  minds  are  better  than  twa 
And  now,  whose  room  may  this  be  t " 

*'  This  is  the  drawing-room,  where  we  all 
meet  in  the  evening,  if  we  like,  you  know, 
and  have  music,  or  dancing,  or  carda  Of 
course  you  would  have  a  private  sitting- 
room  as  well  Oh,  here  comes  Mdmei 
Drave.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  talk 
matters  over  with  her!  That  would  be 
best,  wouldn't  it  1" 

She  made  the  introductions,  and  then 
she  seized  on  Tilly. 

*'Gome,  and  I'll  show  you  the  house 
while  your  uncle  and  his  mentor  are 
settling  things,"  she  whispered,  carrying 
Tilly  off,  nothing  lotb. 

They  went  upstairs  together,  HonoriA 
pausing  with  an  uplifted  fiogw  at  the  firat 
door  in  the  corridor. 

"This,"  she  whispered,  '^  is  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sherrington  live.    He  is  literary; 


downstairs  to  meet  her  friends.     <'Is  he  I  writes  for  the  drier  soit  of  journals  and 
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papers.  I  belieye  thej  have  two  rooms. 
HU  yrUe  is  jost  the  very  beat  little  woman 
m  creation.  She  does  all  his  copying  for 
him,  and  she  belieyes  him  the  very  greatest 
genius  in  London.  Listen  t  he  is  dictatbg 
to  her  now." 

They  both  held  their  breath,  and  in  the 
paose  of  their  silence  a  deep,  melodious, 
and  rather  melancholy  voice  was  heard, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  as  the 
speaker  paced  the  room : 

*' Alcaics  (comma),  sapphics  (comma^, 
asclepiads  of  yarioos  Unds  (comma), 
are,  we  venture  to  think  (comma),  un- 
warrantably employed — unwarrantably  or 
mistakenly  t  Stop,  Milly,  let  me  consider." 

''What  is  it  all  about t"  murmured 
Tilly,  puzzled  and  impressed  as  they  stole 
away,  leaving  Mr.  Sherrington  to  settle  the 
important  question  of  expression. 

"I  don't  know, "*  answered  Honoria  in- 
differentiiy.  '*  I  sometimes  think  he  doesn't 
either.  Bat  he  has  a  good  wife  and  a 
pretty  one'  too  !  These  are  the  quarters  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Drew."  She  indicated 
another  door.  ''They  call  it  their  bunga- 
low. They  also  have  two  rooms;  they 
have  their  own  f umiture^-camp  furniture 
they  had  in  India.  Everything  they  pos- 
sess folds  up  and  goes  into  something  else. 
Very  convenient  for  travelling;  but  it 
makes  sitting  down  rather  an  anxious  affair, 
since  you  don't  know  but  what  your  chair 
may  take  it  into  its  head  to  turn  into  a  set 
of  steps  or  a  clothes  screen.  They  are  out, 
I  know.  I  might  show  you  their  sitting- 
room.  Yon  would  rather  waitf  Wefi, 
perhaps  as  Mrs.  Drew  is  very  proud  of  her 
contrivances,  it  would  be  better  to  let  her 
act  showwoman  herself." 

"(Th,  here  is  Miss  Dicey!"  ran  on 
Honoria,  who  was  in  wonderful  spirita 
"Grood  afternoon.  Miss  Dicey;  it  isn't 
often  one  sees  you  at  this  hour  of  the 
day." 

"Well,  no,"  replied  Miss  Dicey,  who 
vras  small,  and  spare,  and  rather  faded. 
"  I'm  genendly  busy ;  but  I  find  I  have  to 
run  across  to  the  post.  Won't  you  come 
in  1  My  room  is  dreadfully  untidy,  but 
still" — she  looked  at  Tilly,  who  was  beau- 
tifnl  enough  for  the  heroine  of  some 
romance — *'  do  come  in,"  she  urged. 

"Wouldn't  detain  you  for  the  world," 
said  Honoria,  lightly.  "We  know  how 
valuable  your  time  is.  I  am  only  showing 
my  friend  the  house." 

"I  never  saw  a  person  who  wrote  books 
before,"  said  Tilly,  gazing  after  the  small, 
active  ficure  of  Miss  Dicev.  as  it  vanished 


down  the   corridor.     "Does  Miss  Dicey 
really  write  novels  ? '' 

"  Yes,  and  they're  great  fun.  We  all  get 
hold  of  them ;  though  I  don't  believe  any 
one  in  the  house  reads  a  word  Mr.  Sherring- 
ton writes,  except  his  wife.  This  ifi  the 
last  room  on  this  floor,  you  see,  and  it 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Moxon  ;  you  met  her  on 
the  stair  t  It  was  just  like  Mis.  Moxon  to 
be  on  the  stair." 

"  Who  was  the  young  man  at  the  window 
below !  "  questioned  Tilly.  "  A  young 
man  with  an  eye-glass." 

"  Oh,  that  must  have  been  Mr.  Bunci- 
man.  I  beUeve  he  must  have  stopped  at 
home  on  purpose  to  see  you  1  He  is  our 
ornamental  youug  man ;  there  is  a  working 
one  downstairs  and  another  in  the  garret." 

"  Bunciman  is  a  Scotch  name." 

"I  don't  think  he's  Scotch,  but  I  dare- 
say he  will  be  anxious  to  believe  it  if  you 
teU  him  so,"  Honoria  laughed.  "Now, 
come  up  to  my  den ;  I  hope  it  will  soon  be 
a  very  familiar  place  to  you.  Yes,  it  isn't 
a  bad  little  room — quite  as  good  as  I  have 
any  right  to  expect,  and  some  of  its  com- 
forts I  owe  to  you,  my  dear." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  questioned  Tilly, 
looking  about  her. 

"  The  answer  is  very  simple.  I  recom* 
mended  you,  so  I  am  rather  a  favourite 
with  Madame  at  present" 

"  Is  she  that  sort  of  person  1 "  Tilly's 
voice  had  an  edge  of  diegust. 

"  She  is  a  just  person  on  the  whole,  and 
means  to^deal  fairly,  I  daresay ;  but  she  is 
human,  and  a  good  boarder  is  worth 
securing,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
flattery.  Perhaps  it  is  mean  of  me  to 
accept  bribes,  but  poverty  makes  one  mean. 
This  wardrobe,  you  see,  is  a  better  one 
than  usually  ftdls  to  a  permanency.  It  has 
two  wings  and  a  glass  in  the  centre.  One 
wing  and  no  glass  is  the  usual  allowance. 
And  this  easy-chair — I  never  had  an  easy- 
chair  before;  if  you  don't  come,  it  will 
doubtless  disappear." 

"If  we  don't  come,  you  shall  have 
another  to  replace  it,"  Tilly  said  gravely, 
but  she  felt  uncomfortable.  She  felt  still 
more  uncomfortable,  when  they  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house — that  bare  region 
which  the  young  Bank  clerk  and  the  young 
Art  student  shared  with  the  working 
housekeeper  and  servants. 

The  door  of  the  artist's  room  was  wide 
open,  showing  all  the  poverty  and  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  interior. 

"  She  is  very  poor,  I  believe,"  explained 
Honoria.     "She  has   a   stove,  vou  see. 
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because  that  ia  cheaper  than  a  fire,  and  she 
only  lights  it  at  night.  The  young  man 
who  occupies  the  prophet's  chamber  up  that 
small  flight  of  steps  is  almost  equally  poor, 
I  believe.  We  see  very  little  of  either  of 
ihem.'^ 

Of  all  the  house,  this  upper  region 
was  the  pait  that  impressed  Tilly  most. 
Its  poor  restrictions  haunted  her  even 
when  she  descended  and  was  examining 
the  handsome  first-floor  suite  with  her 
uncle. 

'*  What  do  you  think,  Tilly  ? "  he  asked, 
drawing  her  aside,  *'  here's  this  room  for 
you  to  sit  in  when  you  want  to  sew  your 
tuckers  or  read  a  story-book  '* — ^these  were 
his  ideas  of  a  youug  lady's  occupations 
— "and  where  I  can  smoke  a  pipe  now  and 
then  and  take  a  look  at  the  paperF.  And 
this  is  your  room  and  dressing-room.  No, 
no,  my  lass ;  the  other  is  good  enough  for 
me.  What  do  you  think  f  As  Behrens 
says,  it's  for  you  to  choosa  I've  pledged 
myself  to  nothing ;  and,  if  it's  a  question 
of  a  week's  or  a  month's  leave  to  be  off 
with  this  Madam,  that's  easy  settled." 

"But  I  think  it  will  do  very  well," 
said  Tilly  gravely,  remembering  with 
shame  that  ^aunt  garret  she  had  just  left 
"  If  you  thmk  of  my  room  at  the  Manse, 

Uncle  Bob " 

"Aye,  but  we've  changed  all  that,"  he 
said  emphatically.  "You're  a  lady  now, 
my  lass,  and  you  must  have  the  best  that 
money  can  buy." 

"I  couldn't  want  better  than  this. 
We'll  settle  which  room  you  are  to  have 
later.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  now ;  Mr. 
Behrens  may  be  in  a  hurry." 

Mr.  Behrens  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  He  stood  with  his  usual  air  of 
grave  unconcern  while  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  made  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
arrival,  and  he  even  found  words  of  con- 
gratulation for  Miss  Walton  as  they  went 
downstairs. 

"You  have  triumphed,"  he  said  smi- 
lingly ;  "  it  must  gave  you  sincere  pleasure 
that  your  attractions  have,  as  they  de- 
served, proved  irresistible." 

'I  am  very  glad  to  have  my  friends 
here,"  said  Honoria  tranquilly,  sustained 
by  a  sense  of  victory,  "but  of  course  I 


can't  expect  to  monopolise  theoa,  they  wiE 
make  so  many  new  Mends  !  Yon  will  bt 
here  very  often,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Behrens  f 
Every  day,  perhaps  1  What  a  pity  Madame 
could  not  &id  room  for  you,  to  aave  yen 
the  fatigue  of  coming  so  often  \ '' 

Mr.  Behrens  laughed,  actually  laughed, 
as  he  shook  her  uninlling  hand. 

"  I  would  not  for  worlds  seem  to  reject 
your  sympathy,"  he  said ;  "  but  allow  me 
to  reassure  you,  my  dear  young  lady. 
Madame  could  have  found  ^  room  ai^  . 
would  have  found  it,  had  I  wished  to  tiy 
your  charming  boardinghousa" 

He  left  her  as  she  went  upstairs  with  a 
sense  of  depression  that  hardly  belongs  to 
the  victorious.  It  was  true,  and  abe  baew 
it  This  silent,  unconcerned  Bdirens  could 
have  been  a  formidable  opponent  if  he 
chose.    Why  did  he  not  choose  1 
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CHAPTER  II, 
THE  SHEEP  REJECTS   THE   FOLD. 

It  leemed  to  Greteben  that  the  had 
lived  throngh  years  of  Bafferiog  when,  at 
last,  some  lense  of  coiucioiuiieEs  came 
back  to  her. 

The  room  wai  daik — the  fire  had  long 
since  died  oat  Her  numbed  and  shiver- 
ing frame  seemed  scarcely  c&p&ble  of 
obeying  her  will,  aa  vilh  a  soprema  effort 
■he  raised  henelf  from  the  couch,  and 
dragged  her  limbs  acroaa  the  room.  Her 
hand  waa  on  the  door— she  had  it  partly 
open,  when  the  sound  of  voicei  speaking 
in  the  hall  roused  her  attenttoa 

Something  familiar  in  the  tones  of  one 
stmck  sharply  on  her  seasee,  and  fear,  and 
wonder,  and  terror  quickened  her  numbed 
brain  into  action.  She  was  in  the  hall  in 
an  instant,  and  facmg  ^e  two  dark  and 
sombre  figures  who  bad  been  parleying 
with  the  old  serving- woman. 

As  the  light  fell  on  her  face  and  figure 
they  stood  M  if  transfixed,  and  relief  and 
terror  seemed  fa>  hold  her  by  turns,  as  her 
faltering  tongue  gave  faltering  welcome— a 
welcome  thai  received  no  response. 

The  door  of  the  little  front  parlour  waa 
open;  lights  were  there  and  a  fire.  la- 
■tinctively  Gretchen  led  the  way  thither, 
and  they  followed. 

The  door  closed,  and  they  turned  and 
faced  her  aa  judges  face  an  accused  and 
gnilty  prisoner.  Appealingly  she  stretched 
out  her  hands. 

"  Aunt  1 "  she  cried,  amazed  and  fearful. 


Then,  relapaing  into  the  old,  familiar 
tongue,  she  went  on :  "How  did  yon  find 
meT  And  now,  oh,  I  want  you  I  I  want 
yon  1  You  will  forgive  me,  and  take  me 
home,  will  you  not )  ' 

But  the  beautiful,  stem  face  never 
changed.  It  seemed  as  if  words  would 
not  come.  Then  the  second  figure  stepped 
forward,  and  threw  back  the  long,  shroud- 
ing veil     It  was  Sister  Maria. 

"Oh,  miserable  girl,"  she  cried,  "well 
may  you  need  ns !  Dearly  have  you  paid 
for  your  folly !" 

Gretchen  shrank  back,  pale  and  appalled. 
"  You  1 "  she  faltered. 

"Yes;  even  I,  When  at  last  we  learnt 
where  you  were,  I  resolved  to  accompany 
your  aunt  to  Ecgland.  Your  sin  has  killed 
the  good  old  man,  whose  roof  sheltered 
you.  He  died,  holding  your  name  ac- 
cursed  " 

"Ah,  nol"  cried  Gretchen  wildly. 
"Don't  tell  me — that;  you  break  my 
heart" 

"  It  is  true,"  aud  the  Sister  relentlessly, 
"  and  it  is  yoor  work.  Terrible  haa  been 
your  sin.  Yon  are  accursed,  and  a  thing 
of  shame  and  reproach  in  men's  eyes  J 
Nay,  do  not  speak.  We  know  all  your 
miserable  tale,  down  to  this  day'a  incident, 
when  the  man,  for  whom  jou  sacrificed , 
your  hopes'  of  Heaven,  has  csst  you  aside 
like  a  broken  toy.  We  hare  waited  and 
watched  for  this  hour,  knowing  ib  would 
come,  as  sorely  aa  the  day  brings  the  sun. 
Seven  months  ago  yon  left  the  roof  that 
had  sheltered,  the  love  that  had  guarded 
yon,  the  service  to  which  you  were  vowed. 
The  history  of  your  sin,  aud  of  its  punish- 
ment, is  written  on  your  face.  You  bear 
its  curse  within  you — a  brand  of  living 
shame  will  sear  your  life,  and  turn  its 
every  hour  to  misery.     Wilful,  disobadient, 
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crioiiziali  80  yon  atand  now  in  sight  of 
Heaven  and  man — a  thing  at  which  the 
yirtnous  shudder,  and  which  all  men  will 
mock  at  and  despise ! " 

Like  one  transfixed,  the  girl  stood  and 
listened  to  that  fierce  denunciation.  Not 
at  first,  not  all  at  once,  did  its  full  and 
terrible  meaning  flash  upon  her  lurain ;  bat 
gradually  a  sickening  horror^  a  dull  throb 
of  heart  and  pulse,  the  consciousness  of  a 
secret  bat  recently  learnt,  stole  through 
her  startled  mind. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
stem  and  unmoved  faces,  and  a  great  fear 
and  terror  leapt  into  her  eyes.  She  sank 
on  her  knees  and  hid  her  face  from  sight. 

"I  sinned,  I  know,"  she  faltered;  *'but 
it  was  in  ignorance  and  in  love  —  and 
Heaven  is  mercif  uL  It  will  pardon.  Oh, 
cannot  you  forgive  me  too  t  You  do  not 
know  what  I  have  suffered." 

"Your  suffering,"  said  her  judge,  •'is 
but  just  As  for  pardon,  it  is  for  you  to 
earn  it.  The  Church  you  forsook  will 
still  open  her  arms  to  you,  if  you  turn  to 
her  in  penitence.  The  shelter  from  which 
you  fled  will  still  receive  you,  if  meekly 
and  humbly  you  confess  your  sin,  and 
accept  its  penance.  Your  shame  may  be 
concealed,  and  its  reproach  removed ;  but 
all  the  years  of  your  life  must  atone  for  it. 
The  world  and  you  have  done  with  each 
other  from  this  hour ! '' 

Those  harsh  and  condemnatory  words 
stabbed  Gretchen's  heart  with  sharp  but 
salutary  pain.  This  self-appointed  judge 
had  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  girl's  own 
consciousness  of  wrong.  Her  soul  and  spirit 
sprang  up  in  rebellion,and  for  a  moment  lent 
her  brief  strength  and  brief  forgetf ulness. 

*'I  will  not  go  back  with  youT'  she 
cried.  ''  Aunt  is  different,  I  owe  her  my 
duty;  but  to  you  and  your  Church  I 
owe  nothing  but  misery!  It  was  your 
harshness  and  cruelty  that  drove  me  from 
my  home,  that  left  me  so  defenceless.  I 
will  not  return  with  you,  or  join  your  Sister- 
hood, even  to  hide  what  you  call  my  shama 
I  have  been  cruelly  deceived;  but  my 
Ignorance  and  helplessness  were  alone  to 
blame,  and  they  are  the  faults  of  my 
bringing-up.  I  believed,  until  to-day,  that 
I  was  Neale  Kenyon's  wife.  To-day  only 
I  have  learned  the  truth,  and — and  I  must 
suffer  for  my  folly  in  trusting  a  man's 
love  and  a  man's  promises.  But  that  is  a 
matter  for  myself  alone.  You  have  no 
right,  and  no  power,  to  force  me  to  resume 
the  chains  I  once  so  willingly  broke." 
"  This    is    blasphemous  1 "    exclaimed 


Sister  Maria.  *'  Has  he,  then,  made  yoi 
a  heretic,  to  add  to  his  crimes  t  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  saying)  ITour  foDy 
and  disobedience  will  leave  their  nuA 
upon  all  your  life.  You  cannot  Hye  that 
life  as  other  women  do.  You  are  shamed, 
accursed " 

"  Oh,  hush  1"  broke  imploringly  firom  Ae 
girl's  white  lips.  **I  cannot  bear  more; 
my  strength  has  all  gone " 

She  broke  down  into  paauonate  sobt, 
and  suddenly  flung  hersdf  at  the  leet  of 
that  silent  figure  with  the  maiUe  &ee  ami 
burning  eyes. 

'*AuntI  Auntt"  she  cried;  "my  one 
kind  word.  Don't  you  fiHrsaka  me,  too. 
Think  of  when  I  was  a  little  child — chappy 
and  innocent ;  think  of  how  I  eraved  for 
love  and  tenderness,  and  all  was  cold  and 
blank  around  me.  Don't  yon,  too,  say  I 
am  lost,  and  shamed,  and  beyond  forgiTe- 
ness — if  only  for  my  mother's  sake;  my 
mother  whom  I  never  knew,  bat  who 
would  have  pitied  me — now  I " 

What  was  the  change  in  the  calm  boot 
Something,  something,  surely,  as  tiiose 
tear-dimmed  eyes  looked  up  to  it  in  thefr 
agony  of  boseechment.  A  quiver  ai  paling 
lips,  a  flash,  a  tremor,  something  that 
seemed  to  recall  to  the  kneding  giri  a 
dream  long  past — a  dream  of  whm  she 
was  a  little  child. 

Involuntarily  the  proud  figure  stooped, 
the  arms  went  out  in  answering  sympadiy. 
There  were  tears  brimming  in  the  down- 
bent  eyes,  and  then — a  chill — a  moan  ahsost 
of  despair.  The  arms  fell  at  her  side- 
empty  etilL  The  face  took  back  its  maihk 
pallor;  the  eyes  held  only  anguish,  dunb, 
despairing,  as  a  spoken  doouL 

« Beware  I"  said  a  voice.  "Bmnember 
your  penance !  *• 

Whatever  of  pity,  whatever  of  soflness 
or  remorse  had  thrilled  Anna  von  Wald- 
stein's  proud  heart,  seemed  once  more 
frozen  back  by  that  warning.  She  drew 
back  a  step ;  but  as  she  did  so,  the  giri's 
overwrought  strength  seemed  suddenly  to 
snap  like  a  bow  unstrung.  She  had  borne 
so  much  that  terrible  day,  she  coold  bear 
no  mora  Without  a  sound  she  fell  sense- 
less as  the  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  woman 
who  had  repelled  her ! 

CHAPTER  IIL 
"AND  I — ^WfllTHEB  SHALL  I  GO  !  " 

The  sound  of  a  clock  striking  the  hour 
aroused  Gretchen  from  what  had  been  a  sleep 
of  utter  exhaustion  after  her  fiaunting  ^t 
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She  WM  lying  on  her  bed,  coYHrod  ^ibh 
some  warm  wrap.  A  light  was  in  the 
room,  burning  dimly  in  ito  shadows.  She 
lay  qoite  fetill,  and  tried  to  recall  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  space  of  one  brief 
day.  In  slow  and  fragmentary  thoaghts 
it  all  came  back,  and  she  slowly  rose  to  a 
sitting  porition  and  shirered  as  with  cold, 
while  her  eyes  roved  restlessly  around  the 
room. 

No  one  was  there.  The  house  was  still 
as  the  grave.  She  wondered  whether  they 
had  left — ^those  cold  and  cruel  women  who 
had  had  no  pity  on  her  desolate  plight, 
not  one  compassionate  word  for  her  misery. 
One  by  one  their  words  came  back  to  her 
with  clearer  meaning,  with  more  bitter 
shame.  She  leant  back  against  the  pillows 
sick  at  heart,  and  tortured  by  a  vague  fear 
that  sent  the  blood  in  a  burning  name  to 
het  brow,  and  made  her  pulses  beat  with 
fitfiil  and  uncertain  measure. 

How  had  they  found  her,  she  wondered, 
and,  having  found  her,  could  they,  indeed, 
drag  her  back  to  the  bondage  she  had 
once  escaped  1 

She  felt  weak  and  powerless.  There 
was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  appeal,  save 
Adrian  Lyle ;  but  he  was  not  here ;  he 
could  not  help  her  now.  She  must  depend 
on  herself.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
soon. 

It  was  midnight  now.  Perhaps  in  the 
morning  they  would  be  there  to  force  her 
awi^;  to  chain  her  back  into  the  old 
slavery.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  a  far- 
reaching  hand  and  a  grip  of  iron.  She 
seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  once  again,  and 
to  feel  also  the  old  sense  of  weakness,  and 
powerlessness,  and  dread. 

Desolate,  forsaken,  unloved,  so  looked 
her  life  as  it  stretched  into  vague  to- 
morrows that  could  bring  her  no  hope 
or  peace  ever  again.  She  put  her  hand  to 
her  eyes ;  Uiey  smarted  and  burned  with 
a  weight  of  tears  which,  she  felt,  she  must 
not  shed  yet  She  must  act,  and  act  at 
once.  Time  enough  for  weeping  by-and-by 
in  the  dreary  days  to  come.  Mechanically 
she  rose  from  her  bed,  and  went  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  The  night  was 
dark  and  starless;  but  she  felt  glad  of  the 
gloom.  It  would  assist  her  in  that  scheme 
which  dimly  floated  through  her  fevered 
brain — a  tremulous  hope  of  escape  and 
some  distant  refage,  where  she  could  hide 
herself  from  all  who  knew  her  sad  story, 
and  begin  a  new  life :  a  life  of  t(Mi,  per- 
haps, and  hardship,  but  a  life  that  might 
still  bear  within  it  one  small  element  of 


hope  that  should  rescue  it  from  utter 
despair. 

She  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a 
child.  She  had  never  yet  h%d  to  trust  to 
herself,  or  depend  on  herself.  The  simple 
notions  and  habits  of  her  past  life  still 
cluDg  to  her,  and  the  only  other  experience 
she  had  attained  was  from  books. 

She  dropped  the  blind  and  went  over  to 
the  press,  where  her  outdoor  clothes  hung. 
The  first  thing  that  caught  her  eye  was 
that  beautiful  cloak  with  its  bordering  of 
rich  fur,  that  Neale  Kenyon  had  bought 
for  her  as  his  first  present  The  sight  of 
it  was  like  the  ghost  of  a  past  happiness. 
She  shuddered  and  ttirned  away,  and  took 
down  from  its  peg  a  thick,  dark  cloak  of 
some  rough  homespun  stuff,  and  a  bat  of 
the  same.  Then  she  put  afewnecessariesinto 
a  small  handbag,  and  took  what  remained 
of  Neale's  cheque— some  forty  pounds  in 
notes  and  gold— and  placed  her  purse,  for 
greater  security,  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

These  arrangements  completed,  she  went 
to  her  door  and  softly  opened  it,  and 
looked  out.  All  was  dark  and  stiD.  With 
bated  breath  and  noiseless  step  she  crept 
down  the  stairs,  and  so  made  her  way  into 
the  little  room  where  Adrian  Lyle  had  seen 
her  that  morning.  -The  window  opened  on 
to  the  garden,  and  she  knew  she  could 
leave  the  house  by  it  without  making  any 
noise,  or  risking  any  digcovery.  She  was 
now  in  that  strained  and  excited  state  only 
possible  to  extreme  youth — youth  in  its 
pathetic  exaggeration  of  sorrow,  its  mag- 
nificent follies,  its  intensity  of  despair. 

The  sense  of  action,  of  freedom,  of  the 
keen,  cold  air,  the  dark  and  quiet  night, 
gave  her  a  sense  also  of  strength  and 
force.  She  walked  on  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  village,  her  thought  being 

to  get  to  the  station  at  N ,  where  she 

might  find  a  train  to  a  large  town  which 
she  had  heard  old  Peggy  speak  of  as  being 
some  fifty  miles  or  so  away  in  that 
directioiL 

Here  she  would  be  easily  concealed 
amidst  noisy  crowds  and  streets  till  she 
could  get  further  away. 

It  seemed  to  her  distraught  and  fevered 
brain  that  she  could  never  put  distance 
enough  between  herself  and  her  perse- 
cutors. They  would  be  sure  to  pursue  her. 
They  had  found  her  once,  they  would  find 
her  again.  She  knew  now  that  Bari  must 
have  led  them  to  her  retreat,  and,  re- 
membering the  insolence  and  triumph  of 
his  face,  she  marvelled  what  she  had  ever 
done  that  he  should  hate  her  so. 
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The  air  was  cold  and  damp,  but  she 
honied  on  so  swiftly  that  she  never  felt  it. 
Her  eyes  wandered  in  a  blank,  unseeing 
fashion  over  the  deserted  fields,  the  long 
stretch  of  hedgerows.  Before  daybreak, 
honreyer,  she  became  conscious  of  sudden 
and  overmasteriDg  fatigue,  then  of  pain 
sharp  and  acute,  which  turned  her  sick 
with  terror  and  paralysed  all  her  strength. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  her  that  to 
proceed  further  was  impossible.  The 
intensity  of  physical  pain  overmastered 
every  other  feeling.  She  only  longed  for 
some  shelter,  some  spot  where  she  could 
lie  down  and  suffer  in  silence.  She  left  the 
road  and  turned  into  a  narrow  lane,  and 
wandered  aimlessly  on,  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  she  was  doing.  Presently  she 
entered  a  little  wood,  dark  and  damp  and 
desolate  enough  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the 
wintry  day.  She  staggered  on  a  few  yards, 
and  then  half  fell,  hfldf  seated  herselfi  on 
the  mossy  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 

She  could  not  tell  how  long  she  had 
been  there  when  a  voice  roused  her.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  an  old  withered  face, 
wrinkled  and  witch-like,  before  her.  In 
some  dim  and  far-off  way  a  voice  reached 
her  ears,  but  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it 
were  alike  unintelligible. 

Then  again  the  death-like  throes  of 
mortal  agony  seized  and  racked  her  frame, 
and  with  some  instinctive  appeal  from  sex 
to  sex,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the 
fierce^  strange-looking  creature  who  stood 
there  mumbling  and  muttering  in  that 
strange  fashion. 

Whether  she  understood  or  not,  Gretchen 
could  not  tell ;  but  she  beckoned  the  girl 
to  follow  her,  and  she  rose  blindly  and 
stupidly  and  staggered  on  over  the  rough, 
uneven  ground  till  she  reached  a  miserable- 
looking  hovel,  dark,  mean,  unsavoury  as  a 
human  abode  could  well  ba  Under  any 
other  circumstances  nothing  could  have 
induced  the  girl  to  enter  such  a  place ;  but 
the  extremity  of  mortal  agony  which  seized 
her  again,  overpowered  either  scruple  or 
consideration.  She  went  in,  and  the  door 
fell  behind  her. 

It  might  havo  been  some  half-hour  after 
when  the  full  Eense  and  peril  of  her  situa- 
tion pierced  Gretcben's  numbed  and  frozen 
senses,  and  the  terror  of  what  was  in- 
evitable now,  added  another  pang  to  the 
fear  of  discovery. 

From  the  miserable  pallet  on  which  she 
lay  she  stretched  appealing  hands  to  the 
wretched-looking  being,  on  whom  her  only 
claim  was  that  of  kindred  sex. 


'*  Promise  me,"  she  implored,  in  agonised 
entreaty ;  *'  promise  me  you  will  hide  me 
here ;  you  will  tell  no  one — no  one  whom 
I  anL  I  have  money;  I  am  not  poor;  I 
will  reward  you — only  promise " 

The  broken  words,  the  foreign  accent 
puzzled  the  old  woman  considerably ;  bat 
as  she  loosened  the  girl's  cloak  and  helped 
her  to  divest  herself  of  her  heavy  garments, 
she  found  the  purse  which  Gretchen  had 
concealed  in  her  bosom,  and  that  discovery 
was  an  argument  as  effectual  as  convincing. 

''  Don't  thee  fret  thysel',''  she  muttered. 
**  ni  tell  none  o'  thee.  There,  now,  do 
thee  keep  quiet  I'll  do  my  best,  though 
it's  a  poor  place  and  naught  in  it  for  a  lad/ 
like  thee,  so  weak  and  young."  I 

Then  Gretchen  heard  no  m(»e,  remem-  |{ 
bered  no  more ;  but  seemed  to  plunge  into  \ 
a  world  of  darkness  and  solitade,  alter- 
nated  by  paroxysms  of  intense  suffering 
that  racked  physical  endurance  to  its  very 
utmost 


EACEOOURSES  ABOUT  LONDON. 

KEMPTON  PARK. 

It  is  a  fine  grassy  plain,  tbrongh  which 
the  silver  Thames  pursues  its  windii^ 
way  from  Shepperton  to  Kingston,  among 
rich  pastures.  In  the  centre  of  this 
region,  where  it  is  at  its  quietest  and 
sleepiest,  lies  Kempton  Park,  that  is  quiet 
and  sleepy  itself,  but  that  ia  ronsed  into 
vigorous  and  exuberant  life  at  frequeotly* 
recurring  intervala  To  casual  visitors, 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Kempton  Park  Rtces 
were  always  going  on^  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  crush  in  the  railway  carriages 
and  the  rush  on  the  station  platforms  that 
attend  these  gatherings.  The  crowd, 
indeed,  is  better  behaved  and  its  language 
less  highly  flavoured  than  is  the  caae  at 
the  open  race  meetings  of  the  period.  For 
Kempton  Park  is  not  to  be  entered  except 
by  the  payment  of  hslf-a-crown,  and  as 
there  are  many  rogues  and  vagabonds,  as 
well  as  honest  men,  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  put  down  the  necessary  coin, 
the  attendance  is  necessarily,  to  such 
an  extent)  more  select. 

The  notion  of  establishing  an  enclosed 
racecourse,  to  secure  a  contribution  from 
every  looker-on,  is  not  at  all  a  new  one. 
Someone  attempted  something  of  the  kind 
on  Wormwood  Scrubbs  in  1817,  but  the 
attempt  broke  down.  A  more  serious 
speculation  was  that  of  enclosing  a 
course  on  Netting  Hill,  named  the  Hip- 
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podrome,  which  was  opened  in  1837.  It 
happened,  nnfortonately  for  the  projec- 
toreof  the  enterprise,  that  lome  rightof  way 
existed  over  part  of  the  ground,  and  on  the 
first  race  meeting  on  the  new  course,  a  mob, 
taking  advantage  of  a  show  of  legal  right, 
broke  through  the  hoarding  that  enclosed 
the  ground,  and  took  up  a  position  as  non- 
paying  roeetators,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands. 

The  enterprise  collapsed  at  the  end  of 
five  years  of  indiflferent  success.  Since 
tiien  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
turn  to  a  profit  Uie  general  passion  for 
horse-racing.  But  litde  worthy  of  at- 
tention was  e£fected  till  a  strong  com- 
pany, supported  by  distinguished  names 
and  by  influential  racing  men  and  owners 
of  raoehorsee,  purchased  Kempton  Park, 
and  made  it  the  home  of  a  dub  whose 
motto,  <*For  Sport  and  Recreation,''  has 
been  honestiy  adhered  to,  and  whose  suc- 
cess is  a  notable  symptom  of  a  change  in  the 
manners  and  deportment  of  the  age. 

There  is  something  interestbg  in 
Kempton  Park  itself,  wmch  should  not  be 
Kempton  by  the  way,  but  Kenton,  the 
name  given  it  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
justly  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
Kenton  is  a  contraction  of  Kenhigton,  a 
name  implying  a  Boyal  residence,  in  the 
days  of  the  Heptarchy  perhaps.  Kening- 
ton  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Doomsday 
Survey,  under  the  head  of  Ghenetone.  The 
manor  was  then  occupied  by  fourteen 
"  villains,"  honest  people,  no  doubt,  in  the 
way  of  small  farmers,  who  paid  their  rent 
in  labour  and  worked  much  harder  for 
themselves  than  they  did  for  their  lords. 
Then  there  were  three  cottagers,  also  farm- 
ing a  little  hmd,  and  two  *'s]ave&"  And 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  now,  there  was  a 
wide  expanse  of  meadows  and  pastures, 
equal  to  five  carucates,  says  the  Survey, 
which  may  be  any  quantity,  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  acres  or  more. 
Then  there  was  a  vineyard  of  eight  acres, 
a  relic,  perhaps,  of  the  days  of  the  Boyal 
occupation,  when  the  King  drank  the  blood- 
red  wine  of  his  own  especial  vintage.  The 
summers  were  longer  then,  perhaps,  with 
more  generous  sunshine,  and  the  Kenton 
wine  may  have  had  a  well-eained  repu- 
tation. 

But  Kenton  was  no  longer  a  Eoyal  seat 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  it  belonged 
to  the  King's  Thane.  Uiward  Wit-,  who 
perhaps  kept  a  stud  farm  there,  and 
watched  the  mares  and  foals  as  they 
cantered  over  the  soft  herbage.    Presently 


there  was  an  end  of  Uiward,  perhaps  at 
Hastings  fight,  perhaps  as  an  exile  and  in 
some  foreign  broO.  Anyhow,  a  Norman 
Earl  ruled  in  his  stead,  no  other  than 
Robert  of  Mortain,  of  whom,  and  of  his 
son  William,  readers  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
histories  wUl  have  heard  enough.  That 
son  rebelled  against  the  Conqueror^s  son 
Henry,  and  in  that  rebellion  lost  all  his 
Engltth  Lordships,  and  among  them  the 
Manor  of  Kenton. 

The  site  was  pleasine  then,  as  it  is 
now;  on  one  tide  flowed  a gentie  stream, 
bordered  by  wiUows  and  osiers,  where  often 
a  heron  might  be  flushed,  and  a  hawk  might 
finditsquarry.  Tothe8outh,thedemesnewa8 
bounded  by  that  famous  river  the  Thamesis; 
full  of  all  manner  of  fish,  and  furrowed  by 
barges  with  their  huge  saOs,  that  brought 
the  wines  of  Gascony,  or  the  rich  stuffs  of 
Cjprus,  to  the  very  gateway  of  this  noble 
dwelling.  To  the  north  stretched  the 
great  forest  of  Middlesex,  abounding  in 
wUd  game — there  is  just  a  morsel  left  of 
the  old  forest  atLittieton,  between  Kenton 
and  Ashford,  where  everything  looks  wild 
and  savage  as  if  the  land  hi^l  been  un- 
touched since  the  Conquest,  and  where  the 
conies  friak  about  in  droves. 

Here  was  a  dwelling  fit  for  the  King, 
and  the  King  himself  being  of  that  opinion, 
he  took  it  into  his  own  hands  and  made  a 
Boyal  Palace  of  it  And  here  the  Court 
came  a^  intervals — such  a  train  as  may  be 
imagined,  with  its  gleam  of  gold  and  steel 
among  the  wUd  woodland  glades,  with  the 
blare  of  horns,  and  the  cry  of  dogf,  and  the 
clatter  of  all  the  strange  outiandish  tongues 
of  those  who  followed  the  Boyal  train. 
And  yet  it  was  hardly  a  stranger  sight,  and 
perhaps  not  more  brilliant  a  spectacle,  than 
Kenton  after  long  ages  of  a  tranquil  repose 
may  witness  on  any  racing  day.  What 
crowds ;  what  strange  tongues ;  what  unin- 
telligible cries;  what  noble  horses; beautiful 
women ;  splendid  equipages ;  what  sooth- 
sayers, mountebanks,  jugglers ;  what  crowds 
of  loyal  subjects  of  King  Sport  1 

Bat  between  the  two  Boyalties,  there  is 
a  long  gap  of  something  Uke  desolatiorL 
When  the  young  King  ^ward  the  Third 
had  disposed  of  the  Qaeen  Mother  and  her 
favourite  in  that  affair  at  Nottingham, 
he  took  things  into  his  own  hands,  and 
began  to  look  up  all  the  Boyal  possessions 
which  had  been  neglected  in  the  late  slack 
and  uncertain  times;  among  others,  Ken- 
ton. The  report  of  his  suiveyors  is  in 
existence.  These  found  a  great  hall,  sadly 
in  want  of  repair,  with  pantry  and  buttery 
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adjacent;  and  a  great  chamber,  with  a 
chimney  ready  to  fidl ;  and,  adjoining,  the 
chapel  and  wardrobe  aach  as  the  King  had 
ased  aforetime.  There  was  the  Qaeen's 
chamber  too,  with  its  chapel  and  wardrobe, 
with  a  chamber  called  the  Aleye ;  also  a 
house  ciJled  the  Aamery ;  the  larder,  and 
the  kitchen,  and  the  grand  chamber  were 
still  in  existence,  with  a  wall  about  the 
park,  and  a  still  more  extensive  wall  around 
the  whole  manor.  But  buildings,  walls, 
all  things,  were  falling  to  ruin  and  decay. 

From  that  time  there  was  no  more 
thought  of  the  place  as  a  Royal  Palace.  It 
now  became  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  Cold  Kenton.  There  is  something  very 
expresrire  in  such  a  popular  epithet,  which 
embodies  a  lingering  memory,  not  of  a  life 
or  a  generation,  tat  of  centuries.  The 
word  recalls  the  warmth  that  once  dwelt 
about  tlM  place;  the  hearths  once  ablaze 
with  cheerful  fires  of  logs ;  the  columns  of 
blue  smoke  that  rose  against  the  back- 
ground of  green  wood  and  into  the  blue  sky ; 
the  rich  silks  and  velrets  that  gleamed  about 
the  place;  the  laughter-loving  women  and 
thoughtless  youths  who  haunted  the  mea- 
dows, and  to  honest  Giles  and  Joan  seemed 
beings  of  another  world.  But  all  this  had 
passed  away ;  the  halls  were  abandoned, 
the  walls  laid  bare,  and  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  broken  ruins.  All  this  is  told 
in  the  one  word.  It  is  Cold  Kenton  now, 
and  centuries  elapsed  before  the  throDg  and 
bustle  of  the  world  and  its  concomitants 
reached  the  place  once  more. 

It  is  a  retired  nook,  even  as  we  see  it  now, 
the  green  course  lying  in  full  view  from 
the  railviray  line,  the  rails  and  white  posts 
and  the  stands  and  balconies  reared  high 
in  the  air.  Even  the  railway  is  a  quite 
retiring  kind  of  a  line,  ending  abruptly  at 
Shepperton,  which  is  not  in  the  way  of  being 
a  metropolis;  and  so  for  many  years  a 
single  train  ran  quietly  to  and  fro  along  a 
single  line,  resting  a  good  deal  and  never 
hastening.  And  this  is  still  the  state  of 
affairs  between  whiles,  till  the  racing  tap  is 
turned  on  every  month  or  so;  or  when 
racing  is  over  for  the  year,  it  is  steeple- 
chasing,  hurdle-racing,  or  perhaps  coursing. 
Anyhow,  a  frothy,  seething  torrent  of  hu- 
manitycomes  frequentlyrushing  and  roaring 
down  into  these  quiet  shades ;  under  every 
tree  along  the  way  sitsathree-card  trick  man, 
tempting  the  passers-by  to  try  and  cheat  him 
out  of  crowns;  and  at  every  stile  the  visitors 
are  called  upon  to  purchase  correct  cards  of 
the  racea  Special  trains  are  running 
continually,  and    long    lines    of    railway 


carriages    and   horse    boxes    crowd    the 
sidings.    There  is  a  spedal  ndin&   ioo^ 
which  carries  some  privileged 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  Club 
that    Boyal    HighnesBes     «nd 
Duchesses  can  step  from  the  nil wayeaxria^ 
to  the  lawn  or  balcony,  withoat  eoming  m 
contact  with  the  crowd;  which  ia  eonaidanita 
for  the  crowd,  for  it  is  they  who  genenlfy 
get  hustled  on  such  occasions. 

And  yet  only  about  ten  years  ago  Kenton 
Park  was  ntteriy  unknown  to  the  greafc  balk 
of  the  world  It  was  a  qiriat  conntiy  wwili 
with  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  tracea 
of  its  former  distinction;  indeed,  alter 
Royalty  deserted  the  place,  it  has  hMd  few 
tenants  of  note.  But  one  of  the  ficrt  acts  of 
Queen  EUzabeth  on  ascendiBg  the  thnme 
was  to  grant  the  manor  to  Anne,  Ikbbhen 
of  Somerset,  for  her  life,  slie  being  the 
widow  of  that  Protector  SomOTset,  who 
rose  almost  to  supreme  power,  but  fdl 
from  it  and  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  d 
Edward  the  Sixth.  It  was  this  arrogant 
Duke,  it  will  be  rememb^ed,  who  bailt 
old  Somerset  House  in  the  StraiMl,  whiefa 
takes  its  name  from  hun— built  it  out  of 
the  materials  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Mm 
Knights  of  St.  John  in  Clerkenwell«  and  naed 
even  partly  of  the  choir  of  old  St  PsoPs 
—and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  any  eae 
beloncing  to  him  would  be  a  '^persoaa 
grata^'  at  the  Court  of  the  reaclionaiT 
Mary.  Bat  the  poor  eld  Duchess,  who  had 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  wit^  all  this 
church  breaking,  lighted  upon  better  ttmea 
in  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and 
perhaps  ended  her  days  among  the  quiet 
meads  of  Kenton  Park. 

Kenton  was  still  a  Royal  manor  up  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  who  granted  it 
in  fee — for  what  consideration  is  not  known 
—to  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  of  that  Oomish 
family  which  founded  the  town  of  Eal- 
mouth.  But  no  family  ever  took  root 
thera  We  come  across  the  names  of 
Grantham,  Chardin,  Musgrave,  as  tem- 
porary possessors  of  the  manor  daring 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  tiiese  are 
names  only,  and  there  is  no  record- of  any- 
thing picturesque  or  stoiking  in  their  eon- 
nection  with  the  place. 

With  some  Jacobean  mansion  planted 
there ;  with  some  Dutch  gardener  te  have 
dug  canals  and  laid  out  alieys  and  lagoons 
to  his  heart's  content;  Kempton  might  | 
have  become  as  famous  as  Hampton  Conrt  | 
But  this  was  not  to  be ;  its  eventual  des- 
tiny afber  all  was  that  to  which  droum- 
sUnces  had  best  fitted  it    It  was  too  flat ; 
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there  was  too  mnoh  of  it ;  too  much  grass 
ftnd  not  enough  timber  to  soit  an  age  that 
had  started,  Z  la  Syntax,  in  search  of  the 
picturesque. 

Bat  aa  it  is,  a  journey  to  Kempton  on  a 
day  when  some  big  stakes  are  to  be  run 
for,  is  a  very  enjoyable  ezperiencOi  There 
is  the  glimpse  of  that  charming  reach  of 
the  river  below  Richmond  Bridge,  with  the 
boats  dancing  on  the  water,  and  the  barges 
whose  masts  and  sails  group  so  well  with 
the  silver-grey  of  the  beautiful  bridge,  with 
the  luxuriant  foliage,  the  lawns,  uie  rich 
pastures,  the  white  houses  shining  among 
the  trees;  and  then  leafy  Twickenham, 
all  one  bower  of  shrubs,  and  trees,  and 
snug-walled  gardens;  and  Strawberry  Hill, 
that  suggests  Horace  Walpole,  who  would 
have  vasUy  enjoyed  Uie  day  at  Kempton, 
with  gracious,  high-bom  dames,  and  Uvely 
and  honourable  misses. 

Boshey  Park  is  to  the  left,  with  its  long, 
chestnut  avenues,  and  Hampton  is  reach^ 
and  passed,  and  another  glimpse  of  the 
river  can  be  had,  now  quite  a  country 
stream,  flowing  pleasantly  between  low, 
gras^  banks. 

Then  the  racecourse  station  is  reached, 
and  the  whole  crowd  turns  out :  a  motley 
crowd,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  England — 
country  squires,  London  stockbrokers, 
bookoiakers  from  Birmingham,  from  Man- 
chester, and  all  the  northern  towns ;  and  a 
solid  detachment  of  all  the  trades  of  Lon- 
don. This  is  not  a  gathering  of  gamblers ; 
the  jolly  contented  faces  you  see  about 
you  are  not  those  of  people  who  have 
played  their  fortunes  on  Uie  cast  They 
will  be  jollier  if  they  win;  but  not  cast 
down  if  they  lose,  as  long  as  they  have  a 
spin  for  their  money.  Nor  can  the  pro- 
fessional element  be  called  a  gambling  one; 
winning  is  a  certainty  to  the  judicious 
bookmaker,  and,  when  he  comes  to  harm, 
it  is  generally  by  speculating  in  more 
hazardous  transactiims,  such  as  stocks  and 
shares  perhaps,  or  wool,  or  petroleum. 

The  green  turf  spreads  invitingly  within 
the  jealously  guarded  endiosure.  There 
are  lawns,  and  flower-beds,  and  balconies 
tier  above  tier.  Behind,  chimneys  are 
smoking  famously,  giving  promise  of  hot 
luncheons  and  the  cheering  cup  of  afternoon 
tea.  It  is  no  cold  Kenton  this;  but 
zealously  warm  and  hospitable  to  all  its 
favoured  guests;  too  zealously  at  times, 
as  when  a  chimney  catches  fire  and  drops 
a  torrent  of  blacks  among  the  choice  mil- 
linery of  a  bevy  of  ladies  fair. 

What  a  buzz,  too,  about  the  bettinfir  en- 


closure 1  There  is  no  coldness  here  either. 
The  rails  are  festooned  with  the  overcoats 
of  the  betting  men.  This  is  one  kind  of 
occupation  in  which  bulk,  or  height  at 
all  events,  gives  a  certain  advantage.  A 
little  man  is  lost  in  the  excited  crowd,  and 
hence  all  kinds  of  contrivances  to  remedy 
the  defect  of  nature.  A  pair  of  shoes, 
with  soles  tome  four  feet  thick,  are  wait- 
ing for  their  owner  to  step  into  them ; 
others  support  themselves  on  elongated 
camp-stools;  and  a  favourite  device  is  a 
black  bag,  so  strong  in  its  framework  that 
its  owner  throws  it  on  the  ground  and 
jumps  upon  it  fearlessly,  and  offers  the 
odds  freely  from  this  coign  of  vantage. 

A  bookmaker  is  nothing  without  his 
clerk,  who  frequently  works  on  shares,  and 
manipulates  the  big  book  of  the  size  of  a 
hand  atlas,  quick  of  fingers,  and  as  ready 
and  accurate  as  an  electric  clock.  The 
business  may  not  be  exactly  legitimate ; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  pro- 
fessional man  works  harder  in  his  way 
than  Uie  wdl-established  bookmaker. 

But  while  we  have  been  watching  the 
confused  turmoil  of  the  ring,  arrivals  have 
thickened,  drags  and  carriages  are  drawn 
up  along  the  rail  Punctuality  is  the  rule 
on  the  modem  racecourse,  and  no  sooner 
does  the  clock  on  its  turret  high  point  to 
the  hour  appointed,  Uian  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  for  commencement  of  the  play. 
A  race  at  Kempton  Park — to  resume  the 
official  spelling,  which  is  wrong  neverthe- 
less— is  like  a  race  anywhere  else,  ''  only 
more  so,"  as  a  devotee  of  Kempton  faceti- 
ously remarks  as  he  sums  up  the  advantages 
of  his  favourite  resort.  The  best  mile-and-a- 
half  of  turf  in  the  kingdom ;  some  of  the 
best  horses  of  the  day  attracted  by  rich 
prizes ;  the  best  company,  which  goes  with 
out  saying.  Epsom  must  take  a  back  seat ; 
Doncaster  is  played  out ;  Newmarket  has 
only  its  old  renown  to  trade  upon.  Here 
is  the  future  metropolis  of  racing,  say  the 
thick-and-thin  admirers  of  Kempton. 


FROM  HER  HIGH  ESTATE. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  II. 

The  sun  was  shining  down  bright  and 
strong  on  the  village  of  Berckenstein,  the  sky 
was  unbroken  blue,  and  the  mellow  sum- 
mer weather  left  no  ground  for  complaint, 
even  to  the  most  exacting  of  grumblers. 
This  was  satisfactory  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  it  was  the  Sunday  of  the 
Kirmesse.  the  ereat  festival  bv  which  the 
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Berckenftteiners  reckoned  their  public  and 
domestic  chronology. 

All  down  the  narrow  street,  to  the  very 
church  porch,  there  were  canvas  booths 
and  wooden  caravans,  gingerbread  stalls, 
lotteries,  shooting-galleries,  waxworks,  a 
theatre,  a  menagerie,  and  a  circa  s ;  there 
were  crowds  of  men  and  women,  of  youths, 
maidens,  and  children ;  there  was  a  deafen- 
ing Platt-Deutsch  chorus  of  many  voices, 
bleoding  with  the  din  of  many  popular 
tunes  played  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  fair;  there  was  a  pervading 
odour  of  humanity  diversified  by  whiffs  of 
beer,  peppermint,  and  schnapps. 

As  yet,  however,  the  jollification  was  by 
no  means  at  its  height,  for  though  the 
congregation  which  had  attended  early 
church  had  already  mingled  with  the 
throng  in  the  street,  a  second  relay  was 
streaming  in  through  the  porch,  to  hear 
what  the  Herr  Pastor  would  have  to  say 
in  honour  of  the  annual  holiday.  The 
church-goers  took  a  long  time  to  wend 
their  way  through  the  many  distractions 
that  beset  them — ^indeed,  why  should  they 
hurry  and  bustle,  as  if  the  Kirmesse  was 
just  an  ordinary  Sunday,  and  when  there 
were  so  many  greetings  to  be  exchanged 
with  relations,  more  or  less  remote  of  kin, 
and  acquaintances,  who  had  not  been 
visible  since  Christmas,  or  perhaps  since 
the  last  Eiimesse  1  And  after  the  usuid 
salutations  had  been  given  and  taken,  this 
special  question  was,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  almost  unfailingly  added :  **  Isn't 
it  wonderful  news  about  Beumer's  Frie- 
dell"  And  if  the  other  were  so  far  out 
of  the  world  as  to  be  forced  to  answer : 
''Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  1"  his 
better-informed  interlocutor  womd  con- 
tbue,  that  Fiitz  had  found  out  some- 
thing wonderful  wiUi  his  machine-mining, 
and  that  there  was  a  lot  about  it  in  the 
newspapers,  and  that  Beumer  said  it  was 
a  great  improvement  in  electric  lighting, 
whatever  that  might  be.  And  those  who 
least  understood  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  electric  lighting  looked  even  more  im- 
pressed than  those  who  did ;  for  Uie  miller 
had  grown  steadily  richer  and  more  inde- 
pendent with  the  flight  of  years,  and  every 
one,  for  a  long  way  round  Berckenstein, 
looked  up  to  him  with  great  respect,  modi- 
fied by  a  certain  shyness  of  lus  unusual 
freedom  of  thought 

It  was  not  often  that  the  prosperous, 
broad-built  Radical  was  to  be  seen  at 
public  worship.  Attendance  at  church 
was  one  of  the  links  he  had  broken  in 


the  chain  of  established  habits,  doriog  hji 
absence  from  Berckenstem  long  ago.  Bot 
to-diy  being  the  Kirmesse,  and  bebg 
rendered  doubly  noteworthy  by  his  son's 
recently  acquired  honours,  the  niller— 
instead  of  his  usual  dominical  mspeetioo 
of  his  fields  and  bams — arrayed  nimi^ 
in  his  best  suit,  and  condescended  to  wilk 
a  few  steps  in  front  of  his  wife  to  cirareb. 

Friedel — ^Friedel  no  longer,  but  Doctor 
Friedrich  Beumer — had  grown  and  chaoged 
mightily  since  the  days  when  he  liitened 
to  Hans  Andersen's  ''Fairy  Storiei''  by 
the  river.  He  was  as  tall  as  his  father, 
and  strongly  built  like  him ;  with  brows 
hair ;  and  deep^set,  dark  blueeyei,  beneath 
a  broad  forehead.  His  face  wai  not  re- 
fined, in  the  sense  of  refinement  of  oatliDe; 
but  it  had  the  refinement  whidi  comei 
from  thought,  and  beyond  thii  a  bold 
nobility  and  determination  iriiieh  took 
hearts  by  storm,  through  the  confidence 
and  faith  it  gave  one  in  him ;  and,  tndj, 
if  a  man's  self-respect  and  self-reliance  be 
honest  and  pure,  all  honest-minded  men 
and  women  will  share  it  with  him. 

Friedrich  bore  his  new  honoon  vxj 
quietly ;  he  left  all  the  pride  and  exalta- 
tion to  his  parents,  to  whom,  in  fact)  the 
chief  congratulations  were  addressed,  unee 
the  simple  country  folk  felt  shy  in  pre- 
sence of  this  young  man,  whose  name  wu 
in  all  the  newspapers,  and  who  wis  s 
stranger  to  them  except  in  name.^  The 
miller  and  his  wife  stood  for  some  minotei 
in  the  porch  after  their  son  had  entered 
the  church.  When  they  followed  him, 
they  saw  that  he  had  taken  his  seatweU 
in  front 

'*Umpb,"  said  the  miller  in  s  half 
whisper,  "I'm  not  going  to  sit  there, 
Ursula  1  I'd  rather  have  a  pkce  a  bit 
further  back.  I  haven't  come  to  diindi 
to  get  as  close  to  the  preaching  as  I  cib 
push." 

Just  then  the  wheesy  old  organ  in  the 
gallery  raised  its  voice,  and  the  whde 
congregation,  with  one  exception,  rose  to 
their  feet.  As  they  stood  respectfoUj, 
there  walked  up  the  aisle,  with  statelf 
step  and  head  erect,  a  tall,  anstocratie 
man  of  middle  age ;  the  expression  of  btf 
eyes  was  half  melancholy,  half  hitter,  and 
the  lines  in  his  face  looked  as  if  he  had 
had  his  share  of  troubles.  Two  Isdiee 
followed  him :  one,  a  fraillookmg  woman 
about  his  own  age,  who  had  never  been 
beautiful,  and  who  looked  oppressed  apd 
worn ;  the  other,  a  tall,  slender  girl  with 
abundance  of  golden  hair,  a  well-chisellea 
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face,  and  a  noble  carriage ;  her  eyes  bent 
down  80  that  only  the  white  lids  and 
long  lashes  could  be  seen.  As  she  passed 
the  seat  where  Friedrich  Beamer  sat,  he 
held  his  breath  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of 
her  gown  and  the  light  fall  of  her  foot, 
while  every  nerve  of  his  body  thrilled 
with  an  cdeotrio  shock  from  a  battery 
which  was  well  known  long  before  he  had 
taken  his  road  to  fame  by  meddling  with 
dynamos. 

When  these  personages  had  reached  the 
chancel  and  taken  their  places  in  a  velvet- 
caahioned  pew  at  right  angles  to  the  rest 
of  the  pews,  the  congregation  meekly  re- 
sumed their  seats — excepting  Miller  Beu- 
mer,  who  had,  of  course,  remained  seated. 
This  was  how  Berckenstein  used,  in  olden 
times,  to  show  its  respect  to  the  von 
Barcken  family,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in 
the  village  church. 

Friedrich  Beumer's  seat  had  been  admi- 
rably chosen  to  command  a  view  of  the 
august  group  in  the  chancel — ^that  is,  he 
could  have  seen  each  member  of  it  perfectly, 
if  he  had  chosen.  He  kept  his  eyes,  how- 
ever, on  the  stained  glass  window  jast 
above  the  Castle  pew,  with  his^  attention 
apparently  rivetted  on  the  twelve  Apostles, 
who  were  there  arranged  in  three  rows,  and 
docketted  with  their  names  emblazoned  in 
a  character  which  defied  all  attempts  to 
decipher  it.  But  Friedrich  was  not  puz- 
zling himself  to  decide  the  identity  of  Saint 
Peter  or  Saint  John ;  he  was  in  truth  not 
conscious  of  anything  except  the  outline  of 
an  oval  face,  which  was  considerably  below 
his  line  of  sight  This  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  come  to  church  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  worship  from  afar  the 
radiant  creature  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  his  little  playfellow  to  whom  he  had 
never  spoken  since  he  jumped  up  from  his 
supper  to  kiss  her  tearful  cheek  a  dozen 
years  before.  Magda  would  probabl^r,  he 
thought,  have  forgotten  that  curious  episode 
of  her  childhood;  and  indeed,  even  for 
him,  it  was  an  insignificant  matter.  It 
was  not  the  recollection  of  that  which  had 
drawn  his  heart  towards  her,  when  he  had 
seen  her  after  his  first  long  absence  from 
home.  Those  few  days,  spent  playing  truant 
by  Uie  river,  did  not  count  for  anything  in 
the  fascination  which  her  beauty  held  over 
him.  Looking  on  her,  he  felt  that  had  he 
but  met  her  by  chance  in  a  crowded  street, 
where  she  had  passed  by,  never  to  re- 
appear, he  must  have  worshipped  her  then 
and  there,  and  for  ever  after. 

To  break  his  reverie,  came  tiie  hvmn. 


He  slowly  moved  his  eyes  from  the  painted 
Apostles,  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  the 
book  in  front  of  him.  He  longed  to  let 
them  rest  in  passing  on  Magda's  face,  but 
bis  courage  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  kept  Uiem  fixed  on  Uie  music  through 
Uie  slow  length  of  six  stanzas,  straining  his 
ears  the  wmle  to  distinguish  the  sound  of 
her  voice  among  the  scores  who  were  sing- 
ing round  him,  all  lustily  and  with  a  good 
courage.  Then  came  the  prayers,  through 
which  Friedridi  stood  reverently  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation;  but  the  words 
came  to  him  but  as  an  empty  sound.  So 
did  the  singing  of  another  hymn.  At  last 
as  he  sat  down  at  sermon  time,  he  found 
courage  to  give  over  his  contemplation  of 
the  long-studied  window ;  and  while  the 
preacher  was  turning  the  leaves  of  his 
Bible  to  find  the  tex^  Friedrich  looked  at 
the  face  he  had  been  covertly  watching  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  found  it  fairer, 
and  nobler,  and  sweeter  than  ever.  His 
gaze  must  have  been  very  powerful,  for 
under  its  influence,  Magda  raised  her  eyes. 
For  one  full  moment---it  seemed  to  him 
like  an  eternity — ^those  eyes  met  his. 
Across  Uie  short  space  Uiat  divided  him 
from  her,  he  could  see  into  tiieir  very 
depths.  They  were  clear  grey  eyes,  with  a 
line  of  golden  colour  round  the  pupil, 
which  gave  them  an  eager  expression  even 
in  the  most  casual  ghmce.  He  could  not 
remember  how  her  eyes  had  looked  as  a 
child ;  now  they  were  like  stars  set  in  a 
firmament  far  beyond  his  reach ;  yet  that 
momentary  contact  with  the  unattainable, 
left  him  longing  for  another,  and  so  far 
emboldened  him,  that  he  watched  her  from 
time  to  time  all  through  the  sermon.  But 
as  a  German  poet  whom  Friedrich  loved  has 
put  it,  **  The  sun  does  not  rise  twice  a  day." 

At  last  the  sermon  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  small  company  of  great  folk  returned 
to  the  Oastle,  and  the  great  mass  of  small 
folk  went  out  into  the  summer  sunshine  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  dance  in 
the  evening  at  the  '*  Golden  Eagl&" 

Berckenstein  Kirmesse  has  almost  died 
out  in  Uiese  days,  but  the  villagers  still  re- 
member that  annual  ball  when  the  great 
bam-like  room  used  to  be  decked  with  green 
wreaths  and  paper  flowers,  and  flags  and 
mottoes;  and  when  all  thegood  dancers  used 
to  come  from  far  and  near  ;  and  when  the 
Herrschaften  from  the  CasUe  used  to  come, 
down  in  state  to  open  the  ball,  and  how 
they  would  stay  an  hour  or  so,  dancing 
with  the  villagers  and  farmers. 
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Ah !  those  Kirmesse  balU  bad  been  a 
wonderful  dream  of  bliea  to  maBy  a  roay- 
cheeked  maiden,  who  almost  doubted  the 
trnth  of  her  own  memory  when  she  re- 
called the  grace  and  courtesy  of  some 
noble  partner  who  had  looked  into  her 
nnaophiBticated  eyes.  That  lad  drama, 
of  which  the  miUer'a  Lieschen  had  been 
the  heroine,  had  opened  at  one  of  these 
balls.  This  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  miller  never  graced  the  room 
with  his  presence,  even  after  the  Herr- 
scbafien  had  departed  and  left  the 
way  for  lees  dignified  manners.  '*He 
could  enjoy  his  Kirmeese  without  getting 
into  a  sweat  over  dancing,"  he  asserted 
bluntly,  and  no  one  cared  to  argue  the 
point  with  him. 

But  apparently  the  newly-made  doctor 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  by  the  precedent 
of  his  father's  example.  Towards  eight 
o'clock  he  proceeded  to  make  a  somewhat 
elaborate  toilet,  such  as  he  had  learnt  to 
make  at  Berlin,  and  then  took  his  way 
towards  the  "  Golden  Eagle." 
*"  OuUide  the  "  Wild  Huntsman,"  the  rival 
inn,  sat  the  miller  with  a  dozen  friends  and 
relations,  drinking  beer  out  of  stone  mugs 
with  metal  covers  and  puffing  huge  clouds 
of  imoke  out  of  their  gaily  painted  long 
pipsF. 

*'  By  jingo  1 "  cried  the  miller,  as  his  son 
in  his  town  attire  came  past  them. 
*'  What's  going  to  happen  next  %  Are  those 
your  school-going  clothes,  my  lad  9  " 
.*"  A  loud  guffaw  greeted  this  sally. 
Friedrich  tried  not  to  look  nncomfortabla 

"  Hang  it  aU,  man  1 "  pursued  his  father, 
**yoa  were  fine  enough  in  all  conscience 
bafora  Why  have  you  put  on  a  fresh  suit 
of  clothes  1 " 

*'  Because,"  replied  the  son  with  a  shade 
et  hesitation,  *<  I  am  going  to  the  ball  at 
the  '  Golden  Eagle.' " 

The  miller  raised  his  eyes  in  blank 
astonishment,  then  letting  his  heavy  fist 
&11  oa  the  table  so  that  the  metal  covers 
danced  on  the  stone  cups,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Well  1  as  Vm  a  living  man  1  Groiog  to 
the  ball  1  And  what  are  yon  going  there 
fori" 

«<I'm  going,"  returned  Friedrich,  who 
had  recovered  his  equanimity,  ''for  the 
same  purpose  as  other  people  go,  namely 
to  dance  " — which  reason,  as  will  shortly  be 
seen,  was  not  quite  true.  : 

For  a  moment  Beumer  eyed  his  son  m 
silenop,  then'^he  said  slowly  : 

-Well,  Fritz,  I  should  have  thought 
your  education  would  have  given  you  more 


sensa  It's  many  a  long  year  sboe  s 
Beumer  danced  in  the  *  Golden  £ig1e,'  sod 
if  I  had  my  way  never  a  one  dumld 
again." 

But  Doctor  Friedrich  was  moulded  out 
of  the  same  metal  as  his  father,  so  he  hid 
his  way,  and  in  two  minutes  more  he  wm 
standing  in  a  little  crowd  just  inside  de 
ball-room,  who  were  respectfully  drawing 
back  to  allow  the  party  from  the  Csstbto 
pasa  It  was  a  party  of  about  twinty 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  for  the  neighboiuiDg 
gentry  looked  on  the  ball  as  one  of  thdr 
Minaal  duties  to  the  mstica 

The  Count  looked  even  more  stately  snd 
proud  than  usual,  moat  Ukely  because  he  wu 
trying  to  unbend,  which  made  his  hsoteor 
the  more  perceptible ;  bat  whoe?er  noticed 
thi3  it  passed  unobserved  by  Fri8diidi,for 
whom  the  Castle  party  consisted  of  one 
person— the  beautiful  Fiaulein  Msgda 

While  he  watched  her,  the  bsnd  toned 
their  instruments,  the  august  penoas 
selected  partners,  even  the  sad-faced 
Counteas  took  a  torn  at  the  first  dance  with 
the  village  doctor. 

The  C^unt  led  off  the  buxom  hottest  sf 
the  *'  Golden  Eagle/' 

"And  whol"  asked  his  Lordship  be- 
nignly, as  he  and  his  smiling  partD«r  tiod 
a  alow  measure  together.  "  And  who  Bsy 
that  young  man  be  who  is  standing  by  thst 
window  f  I  remarked  him  in  diiirch  thk 
morning.     He  seems  a  stranger  to  ma" 

"  That,  your  honour,"  replied  the  Fisa 
Wirthin,  <'  is  Friedel— I  mean  Friedrieh- 
the  son  of  Beumer  at  the  milL" 

"Ah,  indeed,"  replied  the  County  in  s 
tone  which,  to  a  practised  ear,  wotdd  hsvs 
ended  the  snbjeetb 

However,  the  good  woman  was  laors 
eager  to  continue  to  impart  what  sheconU 
than  to  liaten  for  shades  of  intonation : 

"  Yonr  honour  does  not  know,  perhspt," 
she  continued,  "  that  it  is  this  Friedrich 
Beumer  who  hasbeenmaking  suehawoader- 
ful  discovery  about  electric  lights.  There 
was  a  lot  about  it  in  the  newspaper,  whuh, 
no  doubt,  your  honour  could  understsodfsr 
better  than  I  could ;  but  anyhow,  Beamsr'i 
Friedel  is  to  make  his  fortune  oat  of  it^ 
and  the  Benmers  are  very  proud  of  him." 

'<Ah,  indeed!''  said  the  Count  sgsin 
more  coldly  than  before. 

Fran  Wolff  was  disappointed  that  ha 
news  had  not  made  more  impression; 
indeed,  when  she  saw  how  small  an  ist^eit 
the  matter  excited  in  a  well-bred  mind,  the 
began  to  think  that,  perhaps,  it  wss  only 
ignorant  people  who  made  such  a  fats  brer 
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(he  inTenUon  of  a  machine,  and  that  really 
Fritz  Beomer  would  have  had  moreclaim  to 
admiration  if  he  had  exerted  himself  a 
little  to  dance,  and  to  talk  to  the  girls, 
instead  of  standing  there  looking  as  u  he 
thought  himself  too  clever  to  dance. 

Poor  Friedrich  1  He  certainly  did  not 
look  as  if  the  ball  were  yielding  him  any 
amusement.  He  had  taken  his  place  in  the 
recess  of  a  window,  and  there  he  remained 
in  spite  of  the  bewitching  glances  of 
would-be  partners  through  tltf  ee  successive 
dances. 

He  had  come  to  Uie  << Golden  Eagle" 
fully  determined  to  dance  with  Magda. 
Two  hours  ago  it  had  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  wcnrld  that^  when  she 
was  stooping  to  dance  with  others,  he 
should  not  be  passed  over.  After  having 
been  the  hero  of  the  day,  he  had  almost 
looked  on  this  distinction  as  his  due.  But 
now,  in  her  presence ;  when  he  had  seen 
a  condescending  invitation  sent  to  the 
Forester  Hermann,  and  to  the  Farmer 
Sohultz;  he  felt  that  between  him  and 
his  Queen  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed 
which  no  condescension  of  hers  oould  bridge 
over.  Something  of  which  he  bad  never 
before  been  conscious,  rose  within  him, 
and  forbade  him  to  speak  one  word  to  her, 
to  touch  her  hand,  or  her  slender  waist,  if 
he  might  only  touch  her  and  speak  to  her 
as  one  of  an  insignificant  crowd  among 
whom  she  walked  for  a  moment  and  forgot 
for  ever.  And  since  he  could  not  dance 
with  Magda,  he  would  not  choose  any 
other  partner,  but  stood  looking  rather 
gloomy  and  feeling  intensely  miserable, 
until,  when  the  fourth  dance  was  about  to 
begin,  the  innkeeper,  Wolff,  who  acted  as 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  stood  before 
him : 

'*  Well,  Fritz,''  he  said  with  patronising 
bonhomie,  "  why  so  forlorn,  my  lad  1  WiU 
is  make  you  look  gayer  to  hear  that  the 
Herrtchaften  bid  you  dance  this  waltz 
with  the  noble  Fraulein  t " 

"What  noUe  Frauleinl"  asked  Friedrich, 
Uushing,  but  not  moving  from  his  placo. 

"  What  noble  Fraulein )"  returned  Walff. 
"You  haven't  come  back  so  clever  that  you 
can't  understand  plain  language;  or  is  it 
that  you  imitate  your  father's  Badical  way  si 
Why,  of  course  I  mean  the  Otafin  Magda, 
and  that  you  have  the  honour  of  a  waltz 
with  her." 

"  Waltz  I "  stammered  Fnedricb.  « I— 
— ^von  must  please  excuse  me.  I  do  not 
wdtz." 

Here  the  music  struck  ud. 


"  Lucky  for  you,"  cried  Wolfi*.  •»  Listen  1 
It  isn't  a  waltz  after  all,  it  is  the  'Bhein- 
lander;'  so  you  needn't  excuse  yoursoll" 

''Far  from  it,"  returned  the  other,  who 
had  recovered  his  balance  and  was  half 
proud  of  Ids  own  firmness  in  refusing  what 
he  had  so  much  desired;  "I  should  be 
still  more  hopeless  in  a  '  Bheinlauder.'  " 

*'  Then,  why  the  deuce,"  retorted  Wolff 
testily,  '*  do  you  come  to  a  ball  if  you  can't 
dancel  Just  tell  me  that;"  and  he  turned 
away  in  disgust  to  his  duties. 

Two  minutes  after  Friedrich  was  outside 
in  the  cool  night  air,  the  strains  of  tie 
"  Bheinlauder  "  floating  after  him,  till  the 
crashing  music  of  the  booths  drowned 
them.  He  hurried  through  the  still  crowded 
street,  past  the  flaring  lights,  past  the  dark, 
silent  gateway  of  the  Castle,  on  under  the 
shadow  of  the  square  brown  tower,  down 
the  steep  descent  till  he  stood  by  the  river 
aud  saw  the  golden  starlight  far  down  in 
its  bosom.  He  passed  by  a  willow  stump 
that  leaned  over  the  water,  and,  as  he 
went,  the  words  of  an  old  story  came  back 
to  him. 

'*It  was  certainly  rather  bold  of  him 
that  he  ventured  to  say  to  Uie  Emperor's 
daughter :  '  Will  you  have  me  1 '  But  he 
ventured  for  all  that,  for  his  name  was 
celebrated  far  and  wide,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  Princesses  who  would  readily 
have  said  '  jes.'" 

And  these  words  that  he  had  heard  long 
ago  at  that  very  spot  can.e  back  again  to 
him  like  an  inspiration  and  a  resolve. 

Sa  you  see,  Friedrich  Beumer  did  not 
after  ail  dance  at  the  Kirmesse  ball. 


THE  MADEIBA  OF  THE  EAST. 


There  is  nothing  like  war,  according  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  for  teaching  the  nations 
geography,  and  it  is  probable  that,  but  for 
the  repeated  iquabbles  between  the  Empires 
of  Ghioa  and  Japan,  the  majority  of  £og- 
lish  people  would  never  have  heard  of  the 
Loo-Choo  Island?.  Even  now  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  majority  of 
Europeans  could  not,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  give  a  mere  definite  description  of 
their  locality  tbau  that  they  are  "some- 
where in  the  China  Seas."  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Uiey  are  not  in  the  China  Sea  at 
all,  and,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  although 
apparently  contradictory,  there  are  no 
«  Loo-Choo  "  Islands  anywhere. 

There  is  a  chain  of  islands  which  may 
be  said  to  connect  the  Island  of  Formosa 
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with  the  sonthern  portion  of  Japan ;  and 
the  central  links  of  that  chain  form  a  groap 
which  is  known  to  the  Japanese  as  Riii- 
Kill.  The  Chinese  tongue,  which  cannot 
roll  off  an  "  R/' has  made  this  name  into 
Liii-Kiii,  and  this  again  has  been  Eoro- 
peanised  into  LooChoo. 

There  is  indeed  a  tradition  transmitted 
by  a  Chinese  writer,  one  Li  Ting-}  iten,  who 
was  once  sent  as  envoy  to  Lnl-Kitl,  that 
the  islands  were  first  discovered  in  the  Sdi 
dynasty  (about  A.D.  580),  by  Chu  Kwan, 
who  called  them  Liii-Kiii,  or  "  the  floating 
dragon,"  because  of  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance they  present  when  figured  on  a 
chart  But  then,  as  he  had  no  chart  and 
had  never  seen  them  thus  figured,  the 
story  lacks  the  elements  of  probability. 
Otherwise  they  appoir  in  Chinese  re- 
cords as  Litt-Kwei,  or  the  ''floating 
demons  " ;  and  by  some  the  present  name 
is  understood  to  mean  ''the  pendant  ball" 

Now  this  little  group  of  islands  happens 
to  be  very  interesting  geographically,  his- 
torically, and  ethnologically,  and  they  have 
this  additional  charm  that  they  have  been 
up  till  now  almost  entirely  unknown  ex- 
cept as  a  geographical  expression,  and  that 
an  inaccurate  one. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  gather  from 
various  sources  what  will  give  the  reader  a 
fairly  definite  and  clear  conception  of  them 
and  their  idiosyncrasies.  Among  others 
we  draw  upon  Commodore  Perry's 
"Voyages";  Dr.  George  Smith's  "Lew- 
Chew  and  the  Lew-Chewans" ;  Kaempfer's 
"  History  of  Japan "  ;  Dr.  Ouillemard's 
"Cruise  of  the  Marchesa";  J.  J.  Rein's 
"  Japan,"  etc. 

The  last-named  work  is  a  very  ambitious 
one.  It  professes  to  give  an  exhaustive 
and  accurate  account  of  the  whole  Empire 
of  Japan,  in  a  narrative  of  travels  and 
researches  undertakenfor,  and  at  the  cost  of, 
the  German  Government.  Yet,  Professor 
Rein  has  very  little  to  tell  of  what  he,  at 
any  rate,  consistently  calls  Riil-kitu  The 
area  of  the  group  he  places  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  square  miles,  which  seems 
an  unduly  low  estimate,  and  the  population 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  in 
1883.  The  ancient  Kingdom  of  Ritikiti 
consisted  of  thirty-six  inhabited  islands, 
and  it  now  constitutes  the  thirty-sixth 
department  of  Japaa  Some  of  the  islands. 
Professor  Rein  says,  are  volcanic,  and  some 
coralline,  but  as  the  majority  of  them  are 
stated  to  be  "  both  geologically  and  botanic- 
ally  unknown,"  he  commits  himself  to  no 
further  description  than  that "  the  products 


of  both  China  and  Japan  are  here  culti- 
vated—especially batatas  and  the  sogir- 
cana"  The  people  are  Japanese  in  mtnnen 
and  language,  but  Chinese  apparently  m 
taftte,  judging  from  Uie  abundance  of  pigi 
Professor  Rein  was^in  Japan  in  1874  and 
1875,  but  Dr.  Gkiillemard  wunotoidyin 
Japan,  but  also  in  LidKiti,  as reoenilj as 
1882,  so  we  have  something  more  definite 
now  to  go  upon — ^somewhat  more  ai  I^ 
gards  their  present  condition  than  theii 
past  history,  however. 

The  traditions  of  the  Liii-Kiiiuii  eas 
only  be  regarded  as  hazy,  however  eir- 
cumstantial,  when  we  find  that  they  ex- 
tend back  to  the  year  16,615  bc,  when 
two  ancestors  of  their  race  somehoir  oame 
into  being  and  were  called  Osio-mei-iud. 
They  married  and  had  three  sontandtwo 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  was  Tien  tan, 
or  the  Grandson  of  Heaven,  and  he  wai 
the  first  King  of  the  Islands;  from  the 
second  son  descended  the  tiibntsry  Prineei; 
and  from  the  third  son,  the  common  peopki 
The  eldest  daushter  was  called  Kfln-KiiD, 
the  Spirit  of  Heaven;  and  the  second 
daughter  was  Tchotcho,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Sea.  Thereafter  the  historian  beoDsm 
confused  or  forgetful,  for  the  tradiuoos 
skip  over  some  eighteen  thousand  yean; 
during  which  twenty-five  dynasties  had 
had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be,  and  bring 
us  at  one  step  to  ad.  1187,  iHieB 
Chun-tien  began  hi^  reign,  and  the 
authentic  history  of  the  islands,  which  il 
will  be  observed,  is  some  six  hnndred 
years  later  than  the  alleged  diecoreiy  of 
the  Chinese  traveller,  Chu  Kwan.  The 
main  island  is  only  five  days'  sail  from  Foo- 
Chow,  and  it  is  on  record  that  one  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  Stli  dynasty,  sent  in 
expedition,  accompanied  by  many  leaned 
people,  to  request  the  King  of  LifiKiiito 
come  and  pay  him  homage.  This  the 
King  declined  to  do,  whereupon  ti^ 
Emperor  sent  an  army  of  ten  thoasasd 
men,  who  defeated  the  Liii-Kiiiins,  IdUed 
the  King,  burned  the  capital,  captoied 
some  five  thousand  slaves,  and  then  ie> 
turned  to  China. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Chineie 
connection,  which  for  a  long  time  was  a 
profitable  one  for  the  Liii-Kiiiins,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view ;  and  moreover 
by  some  strange  oversight  or  favour,  thjf 
were  not  called  on  to  pay  tribnte,  Bot 
when  Chun-tien  came  to  the  throne,  thmgi 
began  to  change.  He  was  ceitainly  J^ 
nese,  and  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  the  old  Kings  of  Japan,  but  hor  or 
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why  bis  family  went  to  Liil-Kitl  no  man 
knoweth.  Ghon-tien  taught  people  to 
write — in  characteni  borrowed  from  the 
Japanese — and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
kingdom  began  to  be  Japanese. 

A  centnry  later  another  Chinese  Em- 
peror, recalling  tike  exploits  of  his  pre- 
decessor, sent  an  expedition  to  regain 
control  of  Liti-Kiti,  bat  the  a£fair  was  a 
failure.  Then  came  a  period  of  civil 
war,  which  split  the  island  into  three 
Kingdoms,  after  which  China  stepped  in 
once  more,  and  exacted  a  tribute,  which 
was  regularly  paid  for  five  centuries.  The 
three  Kings  of  Litl-Kiti  formally  declared 
themcelves  the  vassals  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Hong-ott,  who  sdvised  them  to 
give  up  fighting  and  cultivate  trade.  A 
colony  of  thirty-six  Chinese  families  was 
sent  over  from  Fokien,  and  Chinese 
books,  Chinese  writing,  and  Confucianism 
were  introduced. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  King- 
doms were  once  more  reunited  under  one 
King,  to  whom  the  Emperor  of  China 
gave  the  name  of  Chang,  a  name  retained 
by  the  Boyal  Family  of  Liti-Kiii  even  unto 
this  day.  By  this  time  there  was  a 
tolerably  high  state  of  civilisation  in  the 
islands,  with  numerous  temples  of 
considerable  wealth.  A  large  trade  was 
being  conducted  regularly  from  Napha 
with  Satsuma  and  other  provinces  of 
Japan,  as  well  as  with  China  and  Corea. 

In  time  the  islands  became  a  £ort  of 
entrep6t  in  the  commerce  between  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  King  of  L\ii-Kh1  was 
a  sort  of  permanent  mediator  in  the 
quarrels  between  the  two  great  nations. 
By-and-by,  however,  when  Japan  began 
to  cherish  the  ambitious  design  of  ''an- 
nexing" both  China  and  Corea,  she 
sought,  first  of  all,  to  induce  the  King  of 
Liii-Kiti  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy. 
This  the  King  refused  to  do,  whereupon 
the  Japanese  invaded  his  Kingdom,  plun- 
dered and  burned  his  cities,  and  took  him 
away  captive. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Chinese 
again  gained  the  ascendency;  and  so, 
tossed  as  a  shuttlecock  between  the  bat- 
tledores of  the  two  rival  Empires,  poor  Liti- 
Kiti  fared,  until  1850,  when  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  China  finally  ceased.  In 
1879  the  Japanese  deposed  the  King,  and 
forcibly  annexed  the  islands;  and  in  1885, 
during  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  the  formal 
recognition  of  their  sovereignty  was  granted 
by  China. 

Thus  we  see  that  LiilKiil  baa  both  a 


long  and  an  eventful  history,  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Mongolian  nations.  The  natural  at- 
tractions of  the  islands  are  considerable. 
The  climate  is  almost  tropical ;  and,  as  the 
highest  altitude  of  the  hills  is  some  two 
thousand  feet,  frost  and  snow  are  un- 
known. The  result  of  the  equable  climate 
is  that  crops  can  be  grown  at  any  season, 
and,  in  fact,  two  harvests  of  rice  are 
gathered  in  the  year.  The  vegetation  is 
rather  suggestive  of  the  temperate  than  of 
the  tropical  zone,  for  the  hills  are  covered 
with  pine  woods,  and  the  open  country  re- 
sembles in  places  an  EogUsh  park.  Dr. 
Guillemard  sajs  that,  while  he  did  observe 
the  pandanus  and  the  camphor  tree,  the 
characteristics  of  the  vegetation  strongly 
resemble  those  of  Japan — there  being 
abundance  of  northern  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  cereals,  lovely  nympbaeas,  hedges  of 
dwarf  bamboos,  camellias,  mallowp,  and 
peach  treea 

LiiiKiti  hasbeendescribed  as  the  Madeira 
of  the  East,  and  is  predicted  as  the  future 
health-resort  of  the  Japanesa  Bat  even 
as  Cannes  has  its  earthquakes,  Liti  Kitl  has 
its  tjphoons,  which  blow  with  tremendous 
force,  and  cause  great  damage  periodically. 

Commodore  Perry  was  struck  with  the 
abundance  of  limestone  in  Liii  Kiti.  We 
learn  now  that  this  rock  is  largely  used  for 
building  purposes  and  for  road-making, 
and  that  masses  of  coralline  limestone  are 
found  far  inland  at  considerable  elevations. 
Granite,  almost  white,  also  exists  in 
quantities,  while  the  promontories  round 
the  coast  are  generally  composed  of  gneiss. 
The  Americans  found  indications  of  coral, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  their  discovery 
has  never  been  yerified.  There  are  tradi- 
tions of  gold  having  been  found,  which 
appear  to  be  mythical ;  but  as  tbe  presents 
of  the  Kings  to  the  Emperors  of  China 
consisted  largely  of  copper,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  mines  of  that 
metal  in  the  islands  somewhere,  although 
no  "  Barbarian "  has  ever  learned  their 
locality.  The  LiiiKitians  are  credited  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  caution  in  their 
communication  with  foreigners. 

The  land  belongs  to  Uie  Government, 
who  sublet  it  to  an  aristocratic  class  called 
the  "literati,"  who  in  turn  employ  the 
peasants  in  its  cultivaMon.  These  last 
get  only  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  and  the 
remainder,  less  expenses  and  taxes,  goes  to 
the  landlord.  The  peasantry,  therefore, 
are  very  poor,  snd  much  of  the  land  is  un- 
cultivated,  although  by  all  accounts  tbe 
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islands  are  capable  of  supporting  a  much 
larger  population  than  they  have.  A  pecnli- 
aritj  of  the  agriculture  is  that  two  crops  of 
the  Eame  grain  may  be  growing  side  by  side 
— the  one  ready  for  mkrvesting,  the  other 
just  beginning  to  sprout 

The  most  important  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  and  sweet  potatoes,  but  peas  and 
beans  are  also  largely  grown,  as  are  tobacco 
and  the  sugar-cane,  the  latter  being  of  a 
small  variety.  The  tobacco  leaf  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  grown  in  Japan,  but  is 
very  carelessly  prepared.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables:  including 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  and  melons,  bananas, 
turnips,  pumpkins,  onions,  etc.  Droughts  are 
not  infrequent,  but  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation  protects  the  farmer  from  their 
destructive  effects.  The  typhoons  he  can 
do  nothing  to  counteract 

lu  manufactures  the  Liii-Kitians  are 
poor.  Their  textile  fabrics  and  pottery 
are  coarse,  and  the  clothing  of  the  upper 
classes  is  imported  from  Japan;  but  in 
pipes,  fans,  and  basket-work  they  are  dex- 
terous ;  and  now  that  they  are  becoming  so 
thoroughly  Japanned,  it  is  probable  that 
Japanese  industriee  will  take  root  among 
them. 

The  Liii-Kitlans  have  no  establiehed 
religion.  The  Confucianism  introduced, 
as  we  have  told,  by  the  Chinese,  is  ap- 
parently retained  by  the  upper  classes; 
while  Buddhism  is  favoured  by  the  lower 
classes.  Beecher  said  they  were  extremely 
superstitious ;  but  Dr.  Quillemard  said  he 
saw  nothing  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
There  are  a  few  wayside  shrines — stones 
before  which  incense  is  burned  and  fruit 
offered,  but  not  in  excess. 

There  are  also  current  tales  of  fairies  and 
genii,  which  have  a  startling  resemblance 
to  many  both  in  the  ^'Arabian  Nights '' 
and  in  Teutonic  legends.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  story  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  Swan-Maiden,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Baring-Qould,  in  ''Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages." 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Malayan 
race,  and  the  dug-out  canoes  still  in  use 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Malay 
Archipelaga  The  present  language,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  it  is  known,  appears  to  be 
closely  identified  with  the  Japanese  dialect 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Satsuma. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  many  Chinese 
terms  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Chinese  colony  before 
mentioned  is  still  seen,  both  in  the  language 


and  in  the  custosis  and  reUgioos  beliebof 
the  islanders.  It  is  curious  that,  mwntloi, 
the  Japanese  characters  Me  employed,  m 
in  books,  the  Chinese.  In  the  native 
phraseology,  the  Liii-Kiiians  caUthemietni 
*'  The  Nation  that  observes  propriety." 

The  largest    island    of   the  group  ii 
Okifiawa-Sima,   but  is  better  knowB  as 
Great  LitiKitL     The  Archipelsgo  is  ptrtf- 
ally  of  volcanic  origin,  and  it  str^esfrom 
north  to  south  over  about  three  degreeioi 
latitude ;  but  is  so  wholly  out  of  the  beiks 
track  of  commerce  that  it  has  remaioed 
so  long   almost   unknown  to  Eoropaaai 
Captain  Basil  Hall  was  there  acme  for^ 
years  before  Commodore  Perry,  bat  hii 
visit  was  a  short  one,  and  he  has  sot  la/I 
anything  like  so  full  an  account  of  t&e  plaoe 
as  did  the  American  officer.    Tba  latter 
stayed  among  the  islands  for  several  mondji, 
and  even  concluded  a  sort  of  oommeraal 
treaty  with  the  Liil*Kiii»nF. 

The  island  of  Okinawa  Sima  is  aboat 
sixty  miled  in  length  and  from  five  to  fteo 
in  breadth,  but  the  remainder  of  the  group 
are  of  very  small  size.  The  chief  sea-poit 
town  is  Napha-Kiang,  close  to  the  aooth 
end  of  Great  LiiiKiii.  The  harbour, 
though  small,  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  and 
is  tolerably  safe. 

The  view  on  approaching  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Guillemard,  decidedly  pictoreaquo- 
Japanese  in  character,  but  yet  with 
marked  peculiarities,  indicating  io  the 
traveller  quite  a  new  country.  On  the 
one  side  along  battlemented  wall  goardi 
the  entrance  to  a  small  river,  where  a  few 
Japanese  junks  are  berthed  while  to- 
charging  cargo.  In  front  the  town  it  hm 
buried  in  trees,  with  the  red  rooft  mWe 
here  and  there,  while  a  background  of  ww 
hills  completes  an  effective  pictnre.  Oa 
the  slopes  of  these  hills  clumpa  of  ban- 
boos  and  bananas  are  to  be  seen,  ™arw« 
the  sites  of  cottages,  while  far  inliw 
stretch  field  after  field  of  sprooting  m 
ripening  crops  in  every  stage  of  gw^ 
and  every  shade  of  green  and  gold. 

The  streets  of  the  little  town  haye  tf 
odd  appearance ;  the  houaee  we  W 
within  compounds,  and  are  separated  bow 
from  the  street  and  from  each  other^ 
massive  walls,  from  eight  to  fonrteen  m 
in  height,  of  great  thicknets,  and  alopmg 
outwards  at  the  base  like  the  old  castw 
of  Japan.  No  doubt  they  were  w  c^ 
structed  for  defence  in  the  days  when  tw 
"  Nation  which  observes  propriety  oc^ 
sionally  forgot' its  elf,  or  waa  asaaiied  bjow 
or  other  of  its  big  neighboora 
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Passing  through  a  nacrow  door  in  one 
of  these  bastions,  the  house  is  seen  built  of 
wood  and  surrounded  by  a  garden  of  the 
true  Japanese  type  :  little  pebbly  paths 
leading  to  little  bridges  over  little  lakes, 
lighted  by  little  stone  lanterns,  with  little 
trees  clipped  into  all  sorts  of  quaint  and 
curious  shapes.  Of  chairs  and  tables  there 
are  none;  but  the  floor  is  piled  with  plaited 
mats  of  rice  straw,  lying  on  which  the  per- 
sons of  propriety  drink  tea  out  of  little  cups, 
and  smoke  Lid  Kiilan  tobacco  in  little  pipes. 

The  LiiL-Kiiians  are  not  a  race  of  giants; 
they  are  even  shorter  than  the  Japanese, 
but  better  proportioned.  The  peasant 
daas  are  nearly  as  dark  as  Malays,  doubt- 
less the  effect  of  exposure,  for  the  upper 
classes  are  much  fairer,  and  without  any  of 
the  yellow  hue  of  the  Chinaman.  They 
have,  indeed,  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  and,  while  like  the  Japanese, 
can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  latter. 
Their  faces  are  less  flattened,  their  eyes 
more  deeply  set,  their  noses  more  promi- 
nent, their  foreheads  higher,  and  their 
ched^-bones  less  marked  than  those  of  the 
Japanese.  Their  expression  is  gentle  and 
pleasing,  but  sad ;  and  this,  Dr.  Ouillemard 
tells  us,  is  a  true  index  of  their  character. 

Many  of  the  men  wear  beards,  which  by 
some  are  plaited  and  fixed  at  the  end  into 
a  sharp  point,  k  la  cosmetique.  Both  men 
and  women — ^rich  and  poor — dress  the  hair 
alike,  thus  :  A  small  space  is  shaved  on  the 
crown,  and  the  rest  of  the  hair,  which  is 
allowed  to  grow  long,  is  gathered  and 
twisted  into  a  knot  over  the  bald  spot,  is 
dressed  with  cosmetique,  and  then  trans- 
fixed by  a  couple  of  hair-pins. 

The  metal  of  which  these  pins  are  made 
varies  with  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  the 
lower  classes  using  brass  or  pewter,  and 
the  '<  literati "  and  officials  silver  or  gold, 
according  to  their  position  and  wealth 
The  men  are  rarely  tattooed,  but  the  women 
decorate  their  hands  on  the  back  in  elaborate 
patterns  in  blue,  traced  in  Indian  ink.  The 
design  is  begun  in  childhood,  but  is  not 
completed  until  marriage.  On  the  wrist 
they  also  tattoo  a  Maltese  crosa 

A  striking  feature  about  Kapha-Kiang, 
is  the  number  of  tombs  surrounding  it. 
These  are  built  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
are  of  a  horse-shoe  shape.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  vaults  and  are  constructed  of  solid 
masonry.  In  these  vaults  the  dead  are 
placed  and  left  for  seven  years,  after  which 
the  remains  are  collected  and  placed  in 
urns.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
tomb  for  the  use  of  their  own  relatives 


combine  with  others,  so  as  to  have  a 
common  place  of  sepulture  of  respectable 
appearance.  The  finest,  however,  are 
interred  in  holes  cut  in  the  sea-cliffs.  After 
burial,  supplies  of  food  and  rice-spirit 
are  placed  in  the  tomb  for  the  use  of  the 
dec^Eksed,  which  the  relatives  come  and 
consume  after  a  decent  interval  The 
combings  of  the  hair  are  collected  by  the 
priests,  and  by  them  burnt  on  certain 
occasions  as  offerings  for  some  purpose  or 
other;  but  the  meaning  of  the  rite  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Liti-Kitians  were 
famous  for  producing  an  extremely  hard  and 
beautiful  deep  rich  red  lacquer,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  this  seems  to  be  now  a  lost  art 

LiilKiti,  says  Dr.  Ouillemard,  is  Japan 
JQst  as  the  Liii  Kitians  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Japanese,  but  it  is  "  Japan, 
with  its  grotesqueness  toned  down,  and  its 
stiffness  softened  by  six  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  inner  recesses  of  the  harbour  are 
indeed  as  much  like  a  scene  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  as  anything  else,  and  the  little 
azure-blue  kingfisher  that  flitted  out  from 
time  to  time  ahead  of  us,  was  by  no  means 
out  of  harmony  with  it,  for  the  bird  is 
cosmopolitan  in  its  habits,  and  ranges  from 
Africa  to  New  Guinea,  and  from  Japan  to 
Timor.  Passing  the  wooded  islet  at  the 
harbour's  entrance  on  our  return,  we 
came  upon  a  curious  scene.  A  party  of 
half-a-dozen  natives  had  gathered  on  the 
bare  summit,  and  facing  toward  the  west, 
were  occupied  in  some  sort  of  festal  or 
religious  ceremonial  The  sun  was  just 
setting,  but  the  thick  banks  of  cloud 
gathered  above  our  heads  portended  a 
heavy  storm.  Bathed  in  a  flood  of  hard 
light,  a  solitary  figure  stood  out  against  the 
evening  sky,  slowly  waving  his  hand  and 
dancing  an  adieu  to  the  day.  Behind  him 
sat  the  others  with  snake-skin  guitars, 
chanting  the  weird,  yet  not  unpleasant^ 
discords  of  some  LitlKiiian  song.  Pre- 
sently the  music  ceased,  and  another 
stepped  forward  to  take  the  dancer's  place. 
We  floated  slowly  on,  half  unconsciously, 
under  the  spell  of  the  mournful  music  and 
the  strangeness  of  the  scene  we  were 
watching,  until  both  had  vanished  in  dis- 
tance, and  the  fast-fading  light  warned  us 
that  we  had  better  return.  The  piece  was 
ended,  and  the  curtain  had  fallen,  but 
among  many  scenes  of  travel  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  I  can  recall  few 
more  so  than  the  Liii-Kiiian  sun-set  dance 
in  Napha-Kiang  harbour." 

Some    few    miles  inland  from  Napha- 
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KiaDg  is  Shiiiri,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Kingdom,  from  which  foreigners  are 
jealoofllj  excluded.  Both  Commodore 
Perry  and  Dr.  Gaillemard,  however, 
managed  to  go  there.  This  is  sorroanded 
by  walls  of  heavy  masonry — almost  Cy- 
clopean in  character — upwards  of  sixty 
feet  In  height,  and  of  enormous  thickness. 
The  gate  is  more  Chinese  than  Japanese  in 
character,  being  a  two-storeyed  porch,  with 
nptnmed  gables,  and  sapported  on  four 
enormoas  wooden  pillars. 

In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  stand  the  for- 
tress and  palace,  within  three  lines  of 
fortifications — the  dtadel  rismg  into  pic- 
turesque towers  and  battlements.  The 
Palace  of  the  Ancient  Kings  is  now  dismal 
enough,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  rooms  and 
corridors  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  bear- 
ing every  appearance  of  not  having  been 
inhabited  for  years.  A  few  miles  off, 
however,  is  another  palace,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  King,  which  is  well  ap- 
pointed, amid  charming  Ecenery,  on  the 
shore  of  a  large  lotus  lake. 

There  are  other  remains  of  ruined  castles 
and  fortresses  in  the  islands,  which  testify 
alike  to  the  strength  and  warlike  character 
of  the  Liil  Kiiiins  in  the  days  of  old. 
Now,  their  King  is  a  captive  in  Japan, 
and  they  themselves  are  content  to  be 
governed  by  that  nation.  They  are,  ap- 
parently, not  a  progressive,  but  a  patient, 
amiable,  and  industrious  people,  who, 
under  a  benevolent  Government,  may  de- 
velope  in  commercial  importance.  There 
is  so  much  about  them  and  their  land 
which  is  interesting,  that  one  longs  to 
know  more ;  and  in  these  days  of  travel, 
when  the  ''globe-trotter"  has  exhausted 
all  the  beaten  tracks,  some  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  this  comparatively  unbroken  ground. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  '*  Nation  that  observes 
propriety,"  and  the  undoubted  physical 
attractions  of  the  "  Madeira  of  the  East " 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  induce  some  com- 
petent individuals  to  go  and  gather  up  all 
the  threads  of  their  story. 

UNCLE    BOB'S    NIECE. 

Bt  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  ^f  "  Tht  ChiUotti,**  €U. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  VERY  odd  and  unexpected  thing  now 
happened.  When  the  arrangements  had 
all  been    completed,  and    in   ratification 


of  the  treaty  tea  had  been  drank,  cake 
eaten,  and  the  good-byes  said ;  when  Uie 
big  door  had  idmost  been  shut  on  the 
simle  of  their  hostess ;  one  last  suggestion 
occurred  to  Uncle  Bob.  A  suggeatioDy  a 
doubt,  a  hint,  or  a  request,  it  matters  not; 
suffice  it,  that  it  took  him  once  more  up 
the  steps,  and  recalled  the  smile  that  had 
been  dying  from  Madame  Drave's  lipa. 

Tilly,  fJready  seated  in  the  carriage, 
smiled  too ;  half  out  of  sympathy,  half  out 
of  amusement.  The  polite  Mr.  Behrens 
waited  calmly  on  the  pavement  till  hii 
friend  should  be  ready  to  set  ouk  It  was 
already  dusk,  but  the  lamp  above  the  hall 
door  threw  out  a  cheerful  radiance  that 
lit  the  strip  of  pavement  where  Behrans 
lounged,  and  fell  on  the  harness  of  the 
horses,  on  Uie  carriage,  and  on  Tilly's 
bright  face. 

The  street  was  very  quiet,  so  that  one 
heard  two  pairs  of  feet  approaching  and 
voices  in  talk  before  their  respective 
owners  came  in  sight — two  men  walking 
arm-in-arm  in  the  rapidly-growing  dark- 
ncEs,  that  was  all.  Tilly  looked  at  them 
carelessly.  As  they  approached  the  patch 
of  light,  one  of  them  detached  his  arm 
from  his  companion's,  and  took  a  at^  in 
advance. 

«  Why,  Behrens,'^  he  said  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  ''who  would  have  looked  to  meet  you 
here)  One  doesn't  expect  to  see  you 
beyond  City  bounds." 

"Why  notr'  said  Behrens,  accepting 
the  proffered  hand.  "Is  there  any  law 
why  I  shouldn't  set  foot  on  your  happy 
hunting  ground  1  I  am  waiting  for  a  friend 
of  mine.'' 

**  So  I  Eee." 

Fred  Temple — for  it  was  he — wasgasing 
at  the  lovely  face  in  the  carriage  :  a  beau- 
tiful face,  soft,  bright,  and  animated. 

"  I  wonder  who  she  is  1  I  wish  Behrms 
would  introduce  me,"  he  was  saying  to 
himself  when,  still  gazing,  he  noticed  the 
face  change.  A  flush  stole  over  it ;  a  look 
of  surprised  pleasure  came  into  the  eyes ; 
the  lips  parted  in  a  little  cry ;  and  then,  to 
his  bewilderment,  his  companion  and 
cousin — his  stupid,  awkwaid  cousin  John 
— actually  went  forward,  and  took  in  his 
own  the  hand  this  beautiful  girl  held  oat 
to  him. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  When 
John  Temple,  sauntering  on  and  awaiting 
Fred's  pleasure,  came  within  the  circle  w 
light,  Tilly  had  recognised  in  his  the  face 
of  an  acquaintance.  She  knew  no  reason 
why  she  ehould  not  greet  him  as  a  friend  ; 
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for  as  yet,  at  least,  it  was  the  code  of 
Liliesmair  by  which  she  set  her  behaviour. 
She  was  frankly  pleased  and  excited  over 
the  little  adventure.  As  for  John,  his 
feelings  may  be  imagined. 

'<  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  *yoa  again — 
to  explain " 

^'  I  have  been  hoping  to  meet  yon,"  said 
John,  with  an  equal  simplicity,  hardly 
believing  yet  in  his  good  fortune.  "  I  have 
looked  for  you  every  day." 

**  We  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  Popham's.*' 

It  was  this  little  scene  upon  which  Mr. 
Barton  stumbled,  as  he  came  down  the 
steps  full  of  small  cares. 

"You  will  see  to  that,  mem,"  he  was 
saying.  ''It's  very  important.  I'm  glad 
I  remembered  it.    I " 

"Uncle  Bob,"  came  a  clear,  ringing 
voice,  *' please  come  here  1  Ob,  uncle," 
Tilly  leant  forward,  and,  putting  out  a 
hand,  she  laid  it  eagerly  on  his  sleeve — 
"  here  is  the  gentleman  who  helped  us  the 
night  of  our  coming  here — ^you  remember, 
who  showed  us  the  way  !  And  you  were 
BO  sorry  you  could  not  tell  him  that  we 
had  gone  to  live  somewhere  else." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Uncle  Bob,  "to  be  sure, 
I  remember.  And  my  little  lass  has  been 
fretting  here  in  case  you  went  to  a  certain 
place  where  you  wouldn't  get  anything 
but  the  cold  shoulder  for  your  pains."  He 
laaghed  at  the  well  -  worn  pleasantry. 
"  Well,  well,"  he  put  out  his  large  hand 
and  shook  the  other's  heartily,  "  we'll  make 
up  for  it  now.  And,  like  an  old  fool,  I 
didn't  so  much  as  ask  your  name." 

"  Temple— John  Temple." 

'*  Temple  1 "  cried  uncle  and  niece  in  a 
breath,  looking  wonderingly  at  each  other. 
Then  Uncle  Bob  continued  alone. 

"  Are  you  Scotch  1 " 

"I  was  bom  in  London;  but  my  mother 
was  Scotch.  Her  maiden  name  was  the 
same  as  yours,  I  believe.  Barton." 

John's  heart  was*  beating  thickly ;  he 
found  difficulty  in  articulating;  he  was 
almost  sure  now  that  his  conjecture  was 
right;  almost  sure  by  the  amazed  looks 
they  cast  at  each  other ;  by  the  eagerness 
wiih  which  they  hung  upon  his  words. 

"And  what  might  her  christian  name  bel" 

"Jessie." 

^'Jessie  1"  Mr.  Barton  repeated  dreamily, 
**  Jessie  Barton — Jessie  Temple  I " 

"I  have  reason  to  believe — though  I  am 
not  perfectly  certain,"  John  went  on,  con- 
trolling himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
preparing  to  play  his  last  card,  "  I  believe 
&he  came  from  a  yillaiite  called  Liliesmuir." 


Now  he  knew  that  he  was  right ;  knew 
it  by  the  light  that  leaped  into  Tilly's  eyes. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  fear  or  dread, 
unless — horrible  doubt  1 — they  refused  to 
own  him. 

"  By  jingo  ! ''  cried  Uncle  Bob,  waking 
from  a  reverie,  and  slapping  his  left  leg 
with  energy,  "  this  is  a  rum  start  1  Unless 
there's  some  trick  here  I  dob't  see  to  the 
bottom  of.  You  are  Jessie's  lad,  and 
almost  the  first  man  we  set  eyes  on  in 
London  1 " 

Now  this  conversation  was  far  too  in- 
teresting, even  from  the  outset,  for  Fred 
to  maintain  the  sorriest  pretence  of  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation  of  Behrens. 
Insensibly  he  had  edged  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  group  at  the  carriage ;  he  now  stood 
close  to  John's  elbow.  John,  the  hero  of 
the  hour ;  John,  the  despised ;  taken  up  by 
these  people,  by  this  beautiful  girl,  into 
such  a  sudden  warmth  of  regard ;  John, 
whom  nobody  ever  considered  or  thought 
of — here  was  a  strange  turn  of  fortune  1 

Then  slowly,  from  a  word  here  and  a 
hint  there,  he  gathered  that  these  were  the 
two  for  whom  he  had  sought  so  long ;  that 
this  was  the  girl  of  whom  he  had  dreamed, 
and  who  had  escaped  him  till  she  had  be- 
come indeed  but  a  dream ;  and  it  was  John 
who  had  discovered  them — John,  who  was 
"  Jessie's  boy ! " 

And  who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  was 
"  Jessie,"  that  the  old  man  should  speak  of 
her  with  so  strange  a  catch  in  his  breath  1 
Never  before  had  Master  Fred  felt  so 
confounded,  amazed,  so  left  out. 

He  had  by  this  time  drawn  so  close,  and 
was  pressing  so  hard  on  John's  elbow,  that 
that  good  fellow  was  fain  to  turn,  and, 
seeing  the  intruder's  eager  face,  to  include 
him  in  his  own  better  fortune. 

"  This  is  my  cousin,  and  he  is  a  Temple, 
too,"  he  said. 

"So  he's  a  Temple,  too," repeated  Uncle 
Bob,  in  the  voice  of  one  whom  nothing  more 
will  ever  have  the  power  to  surprise.  "  Are 
there  any  more  of  you  about  1 " 

"  I  think  there  are  but  the  two  of  us," 
said  Fred  laughing.  "  Yes,  I'm  a  Temple, 
too,  and  I'm  proud  if  it  gives  me  even  a 
scrap  of  interest  in  your  thoughts."  He 
looked  at  Tilly,  expecting  that  she  would 
have  extended  her  hand  to  him  too  ;  but 
fehe  only  gazed  at  him  wonderingly,  with  no 
recognition  in  her  eyes.  "  It's  an  immense 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  me  to  meet  you," 
he  went  on,  "for  I've  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere." 

*<  You've  been  lookins  for  us.  too."  said 
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Mr.  Barton  with  an  «t  of  exbansted 
wonder.  "Ttua  be&ta  everything  to  fit*. 
Well,  we  can't  atop  here  tU  night.  Yoa'll 
come,  both  of  70a,  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
with  as,  and  we'll  '  redd '  this  np  before 
morning,  or  my  name's  not  Bob  Burton. 
You  won't  leave  ui,  Behrens,"  he  decided ; 
for  that  polite  gentleman,  who  had  been  a 
silent  spectator  of  this  etrange  scene,  was 
aboat  to  withdraw  from  thii  odd  family 
gathering.  '*  Nonsense,  man,  there's  room 
for  Qs  all.  Sit  close,  Tilly,  and  we'll 
msnaKo." 

"  We  coaldn't  think  of  crowding!  yoa," 
said  Fred,  always  spokesman.  "If  yon 
will  give  as  the  address  of  your  hotel 
we'll  join  yon  by  trtun.  The  station  is 
close  at  hand;  we'll  be  there  as  soon 
as  yoa."  And  having  obtained  the 
information,  after  a  further  protest  from 
Uncle  Bob,  aad  farther  polite  hesitation, 
qaickly  combated,  from  Mr.  Behrens,  be 
actaally  dragged  John  away,  determined 
that  he  shonld  enjoy  no  superior  ad- 
vantage, though  he  was  "  Jessies  son." 

On  the  way  to  the  hotel  be  extracted 
every  morsel  of  information  that  coald  be 
drawn  from  his  consin. 

John,  plied  with  qnestions  and  adjura- 
tions, yielded  at  last,  and  repeated  the 
little  story  in  fall  detail,  from  his  encounter 
with  the  strangers  in  the  refreshment- 
rooms  to  his  own  midnight  investigations 
into  the  family  history, 

Fred,  atill  struggling  with  a  vague  sense 
of  injury,  yet  folt  compelled  to  laugh. 

"  That  yoa  should  find  the  people  I've 
been  searching  for  all  over  London  I  Was 
it  in  hopes  of  seeing  them  you  were  hanging 
about  the  Fopham  establishment  that 
night  t  "  he  questioned  suddenly, 

"I  understood  that  they  were  staying 
there." 

"  Well,  if  yon  had  only  spoken  up  we 
might  have  found  tbem  ever  so  much 
sooner,"  said  Fred  with  petulance. 
can't  think  what  you  kept  it  dark  for. 

"  I  don't  aee  that  it  can  matter  bo  much 
to  you,"  retorted  John,  goaded  into  some 
show  of  resentment.  "  After  all.  they're 
not  yoor  cousins,  and  a^  Mrs.  Popbam's 
friendship  has  waited  so  long,  I  suppose  it 
can  exist  one  night  longer." 

It  was  herein  that  the  sting  lay.  It  was 
John,  canny,  quiet  John  who  was  the 
nephew,  and  not  gay,  ornamental  Fred. 
Yet  the  kinship,  if  it  could  be  proved,  wai 
clearly  on  the  Burton  side,  and  the  sole 
advantage  of  being  a  Temple  wasapparently 
I   the  distinction  of  relationship  with  John. 
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Here  waa  a  nice  turning  of  the  tablea 
for  Fred,  who  had  alnays  rather  pridod 
himself  on  hie  good-nature  in  befriendisg 
the  silent  clerk  of  Fulham  Had  he  not 
that  very  night,  when  this  strange  en- 
counter took  place,  been  on  hia  way  to 
introduce  John  to  all  the  glories  of  Ura 
Popham's  brilliant  drawing-roam;  tlie 
charms  of  her  society ;  the  privilegee  of 
her  afternoon  tea ) 

Matters  took  a  rather  more  favoarable 
complexion  for  the  injured  Fred  when 
they  reached  the  hotel.  Mr.  Barton 
received  them  alone,  Behrens  having  had 
the  tact  to  absent  himself  from  tbia  family 
reunion,  and  it  did  not  appear  from  his 
manner  that  ha  was  overirhelmed  with 
delight  at  the  audden  apparition  of  his 
nephew.  ' 

If  this  pair  had  been  actors  on  a  comic 
stage,  they  wonld  doubtleas  have  fallen 
upon  each  other's  necks  and  wept  upon  each 
other's  ah(»ildera ;  being  Britons,  and  one 
of  them  at  least  a  North  Briton,  they 
contented  tJiemselvea  with  shaking  hands 
rather  awkwardly  and  looking  at  eadL 
other  with  covert,  exploring  glances.  Mr. 
Burton  had  few  quMtions  to  ask,  and  John 
few  details  to  communicate,  but  these  wore 
convincing  enough.  John  produced  hia 
mother's  wedding-ring,  which  hung  at  his 
watch-chain.  Inside  the  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  circle  of  gold  the  initials  of 
husband  and  wife  and  the  date  of  Uieir 
wedding  were  engraved. 

"Ay,  it's  Jessie's  ring,  sure  enough," 
said  Uncle  Bob,  handing  it  back  after 
his  examination.  "  I  remember  her  show- 
ing me  the  letters ;  it  was  a  new-fangled 
notion  in  those  days— it  was  littJe  enough 
of  pleasure  she  got  out  of  life  after  abe 
wore  it.  Your  father  was  a  bad  lot.  It 
was  an  ill  day  for  her  when  he  set  foot  in 
Liliesmuir — a  handsome  chap,  not  Hke 
you;  you  favour  the  BuitoDs" — he  aeemed 
to  find  a  faint  aatiaf action  in  this 
fact — "a  handsome  chap  with  a  tongue 
that  would  wile  a  bird  off  a  tree,  but  a 
black-hearted  villain  all  the  sama" 
John  flashed  deeply. 
"  Whatever  his  faults,  ho  was  my  f  atJier," 
he  aaid.  "  I,  at  least,  moat  keep  silence 
about  him.  And  if  my  mother  suffered, 
as  I  fear  she  did,  her  friends,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  ont,  did  nothing  to  comfort  ber," 
"  She  made  her  bed  and  she  had  to  lie 
OD  i^,"  said  her  brother,  doggedly.  "And 
she  was  always  a  proud,  high-hearted  lass. 
She  would  never  let  on  that  she  had  made 
t  a  mistake." 
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'*  And  yet  my  recollections  of  her  are  all 
of  a  woman  whose  spirit  was  broken  with 
sorrow  and  loneliness." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Bob,  heavily, 
waving  his  hand  as  if  he  woald  dismiss 
the  subject  ''How  many  are  there  of 
you  1 "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  Two." 

"  Boy  or  girl,  the  other  one  t " 

"  A  girl,  younger  than  L  I  am  twenty- 
six,  and  Jessie — she  is  named  from  my 
mother — is  twenty-three.  She  is  a  con- 
firmed invalid." 

"Tilly  must  go  and  see  her,"  he  said ; 
and  that  was  all. 

The  interview,  in  which  Fred  had 
shared,  keepmg  a  modest  silence  and  hold- 
ing himself  aloof  from  the  two  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  had  some  elements 
of  comfort  in  it  for  his  wounded  spirit. 
And  when  Uncle  Bob,  finding  nothing 
more  at  the  moment  to  say  to  his  new- 
found relation,  strayed  to  the  window, 
Fred  was  ready  to  make  himself  gracious 
to  the  old  man,  soro  with  the  rough 
awakening  of  ill-healed  wounds. 

''  You  must  be  the  doctor's  son,"  he  said 
to  Fred,  looking  at  him  with  more  favour 
than  he  had  bestowed  on  John. 

''  I  am  the  doctor's  son." 

'<  Ah,"  said  Uncle  Bob  with  a  half-drawn 
breath.     "I  never  heard  any  ill  of  him." 

**  I  hope  you  never  will  I "  said  Fred, 
and  then — ^not  anxious  to  be  catechised  in 
his  turn — he  lightly  turned  the  talk.  With 
the  tact  of  which  he  could  be  master  on 
occasion^  he  subtly  drew  on  his  host  to 
speak  of  his  roving  life  and  unwonted 
fortunes.  Here  was  a  subject  that  held 
no  wounding  memories,  no  smart  for  con- 
science or  heart;  a  subject  that  was  truly 
congenial  and  delightful.  The  man  who 
among  his  comrades  had  gone  by  the  name 
of '  Lucky  Bob,'  had  nothing  but  a  trium- 
phant, innocent  pride  in  his  own  gigantic 
successes ;  he  was  ready  for  the  hundredth 
or  the  thousandth  time  to  tell  the  tale 
anew;  to  relive  his  life  from  its  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  pinnacle  of  glory. 

*'  It  was  all  for  the  little  lass  at  home," 
he  was  saying,  when  the  door  opened  and 
Tilly  entered. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Tilly  had 
refrained  from  appearing  earlier,  beause  of 
the  feminine  necessity  of  making  a  toilet 
The  young  men  had  been  excused  their 
morning  costume ;  but  their  reasons  did  not 
apply  to  her,  and  every  young  woman,  at 
least,  will  applaud  her,  for  thus  signalising 
this  great  occasion.    Cousins,  and  especially 


young  men  cousins,  about  whom  one  has 
woven  pleasant  imaginations,  are  not  to  be 
met  and  hailed,  and  taken  to  the  family 
bosom  every  day  ;  and  surely  one  ought  to 
take  a  little  trouble  to  show  that  one  wishes 
to  be  friendly  and  is  pleased  1  If  it  had 
been  the  six  young  women  Temples  of  her 
fancy  instead  of  one  young  man — or  was  it 
two  young  men  1— perhaps  Tilly  would 
not  have  lingered  quite  so  long  at  her  glass, 
or  so  questioningly  asked  it  if  she  were 
really  pretty,  or  if  it  were  a  fond  delasion 
of  dear  old  Uncle  Bob's  1  If  she  had  any 
fear  on  this  point,  the  looks  of  both  young 
men  ought  to  have  reassured  her.  She 
had  chosen  her  dress  with  some  care  and 
with  nice  discrimination  to  suit  the  occasion, 
not  too  dowdy,  nor  yet  too  gorgeous ;  but 
if  her  only  object  had  been  to  set  off  and 
adorn  her  own  fairness,  she  could  not 
have  succeeded  better.  It  was  a  gonm  of 
pale  blue — the  colour,  as  every  one  knows, 
for  fair  hair  and  cheeks  of  the  wild  rose — 
and  it  hung  about  her  in  soft  and  sinuous 
folds,  which  showed  off  all  her  slim  grace. 

The  cousins  looked  at  her  with  delight 
and  admiration ;  John  jumped  up  from  his 
chair,  and  Fred  sprang  forward  to  fetch  her 
another.  She  took  neither,  but  stood 
smiling  between  the  young  men. 

''  You  are  my  cousin.  My  cousin  John 
Temple,"  she  said  to  the  one.  *'  You  and 
my  uncle  have  settled  that  satisfactorily,  I 
hope,  and  put  it  beyond  doubt  t " 

*'  I  think  so ;  I  hope  so." 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said  simply. 

•'*And  you,"  she  turned  to  the  other, 
"  are  you  my  cousin  too  t " 

'^I  must  be,"  said  Fred  eagerly.  ''I 
don't  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  about 
it  This  fellow  is  your  cousin,  as  we  have 
just  conclusively  proved,  and  he  is  my 
cousin  also,  therefore  what  can  be  plainer 
than  that  you  and  I  are  cousins  as  welil 
That' is  sound  logic,  isn't  it  1 " 

''I  don't  know  anything  about  logic," 
said  Tilly  smiling.  '^  I  am  afraid  the  fact 
only  amounts  to  this — that  you  are  my 
cousin's  cousin." 

''But  in  Scotland,  I  understand  that  is 
considered  quite  a  near  tie." 

"  Bat  we  are  in  England." 

"I  see  you  won't  own  me,"  said  Fred 
with  melancholy.  "What  shall  I  do  to 
qualify  myself,  Miss  Burton  t  I  am  sure  if 
you  would  allow  me,  I  could  make  out  a 
case." 

"Oh,  I  won't  hinder  you,"  said  Tilly, 
smiling  frankly.  ''  I  never  had  any  cousins 
till  now,  for  what  is  the  good  of  having 
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them  if  you  don't  know  them,  or  anything 
about  them  1  My  uncioi  it  seems,  was  a 
Temple." 

*'  And  he  was  my  father's  brother."  Fred 
had  never  before  in  the  course  of  his  life 
felt  anxious  to  own  this  reprobate  kins- 
man's claim. 

"But  then  it  is  after  all  on  the  Barton 
Bide  that  we  are  related.  Your  mother — " 
she  looked  at  John. 

"My  mother  was  a  Barton  —  your 
uncle's  and  your  father's  sister." 

**  So  you  see,"  she  appealed  smilingly  to 
Fred. 

"No,"  he  said  with  gay  defiance,  "I 
don't  see,  and  I  won't  see.  Let  us  leave 
the  matter  for  to-night,  at  least;  let  us 
stop  short  at  the  Templea" 

"  Very  well"  Tilly  glanced  at  her  uncle, 
still  standing  with  his  back  to  them,  lost 
once  more  in  the  past  as  he  stared  un- 
seeingly  into  the  darkness.  "  To-night  we 
shall  go  no  farther;  we  shall  leave  the 
genealogical  tree  in  doub^  if  you  like. 
After  all,  it  was  the  Temples  I  always 
wanted  to  meet,  and  hoped  to  meet,  when 
I  came  to  London.  And  now  I  uTant  to 
hear  about  them,"  she  turned  to  John, 
and  this  time  she  took  the  seat  he  again 
silently  oflfered. 

''Do  }oa  know  what  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  expect^  when  I  met  my  cousins ! " 
she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  smiling.  There  was 
another  chair  near,  and  he  leaned  his 
arms  on  the  back  of  it  and  looked  down 
at  her.     "  Will  you  tell  me  1 " 

"  Confound  him,  with  his  easy,  intimate 
air  1 "  said  Fred  to  himself.  To  see  John 
adopting  his  own  manner  before  his  own 
eyes  was  too  much  for  this  jealous  young 
gentleman. 

"  Well,"  laid  Tilly,  "  I  reckoned  on  six 
girlp.     Am  I  light  or  wrong ) " 

"  Wrong  by  five,"  said  John,  laughing. 

"  There  aren't  eleven  1 "  questioned 
Tilly,  in  a  voice  in  which  politeness  and 
dismay  struggled  together.  "  Eleven  girls  1 
Why,  it  must  be  like  a  school  1 " 

"  There  is  only  one,"  said  John,  *'  there 
never  were  more  than  Jessie  and  me ;  and 
she,  poor  girl,  has  a  struggle  to  keep  in 
life  at  alL" 

"  Is  she  ill ) "  Tilly  asked  with  sympathy. 
"  I  am  sorry.     Will  she  not  get  well  1 " 

**  I'm  afraid  noU" 


"  Dear  me,"  she  said ;  "  when  I  thought 
of  those  six  Temple  girls,  I  always  fanoed 
them  very  big  and  strong — great  walken 
and  riders,  and  all  that  And  now  it  is 
I  who  will  have  to  take  care  of  this  poor 
little  cousin  of  mine.  And  youf"  she 
turned  suddenly  to  Fred,  who  was  li«t6ii- 
iog  moodily. 

*'I  have  nobody,"  he  said,  "not  evens 
charming  sister  Jessie,  like  ihis  ^ortQ&ste 
fellow  here;  but  I  have  one  little  claim 
which  I  am  bold  enough  to  press,  Mia 
Burton,  my  friendship  for  a  lady  who  in  a 
great  friend  of  yours — who  is  thinking  of 
J  ou  at  this  moment,  and  longing  to  hear 
of    you.     I  am  afraid  she  would  never 
forgive  me,  if  she  discovered  that  I  had 
epeut  a  whole  evening  in  your  compaoy 
without  letting  her  know  that  7ou  weie 
found." 

<'A  friend  of  minel"  said  Tilly,  look- 
ing  puzzled.  '*  I  know  no  one  here  except 
Miss  Walton,  and  she  knows  where  to 
find  me." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Mrs.  Popham  t " 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  flashing  a 
little,  and  then  her  glance  wandered  to 
the  window  where  her  uncle  still  stocd 
silent,  his  gaze  absently  fixed  on  the 
hurry  of  the  gaslit  street ;  his  mind  basy 
with  old  scenes,  long  forgotten. 

*'  We  do  not  know  Mrs.  Popham,"  the 
said  in  low,  but  clear,  tone?.  '*It  is  a 
mistake.     She  is  not  a  friend  of  ours." 

She  got  up  with  that,  and  crossed  the 
room,  and  going  up  to  the  old  man  at  the 
window,  she  pu^  her  hand  within  his  arm, 
and  leaned  her  cheek  for  a  moment  in 
mute  caress  against  his  sleeve.  It  was  a 
pretty  action,  because  it  was  so  spoa- 
tan  ecus  and  unconscious.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  they  might  be  looking  at  her. 

"  Aren't  you  getting  hungry,  dear ! "  she 
said. 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  starts 
and  repeated  with  an  effort : 

'*  Hungry  1     Yes,  to  be  sure ;  there  are 

these  two  young  fellows  and  Behrens " 

he  turned  round,  and  becoming,  at  last^ 
fully  alive  to  their  presence,  he  said  to 
John,  with  a  nod,  *'Yoa  just  ring  and 
hurry  them  up,  will  youl  I  ordered 
somethiog  for  ourselves  downstairs." 

Unlucky  Fred  1  by  what  malign  chance 
had  he  blundered  t  His  dinner  was  spoiled 
for  him  before  it  was  eatfn. 
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CUPID'S  COUNTRYDANCK 

bVc.'l.'pirkis! 

And  folks,  who  ne*er  have  danced  before, 
.  Can  dance  in  Cupid's  Alley. 

•*    '    .  Austin  DoBSON. 

•l  ■  *  4 

•  ♦     t  FIGURE  ONE. 

LEADING  COUPLEa,  ADVANCE. 

**It's  annoyiog  —  very.  Difficult  to 
nnderBtand — raUier/'said  Sir  Peter  Witney. 
Here  he  shuffled  together  a  small  packet 
of  letters  that  the  momiDg's  post  had 
brought  him,  every  one  of  which  contained 
a  refusal  of  his  polite  invitation  to  spend 
a  week  or  ten  days  at  Witney  Hall. 
"But,  after  all/'  he  added  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "it's  their  loss,  not  mine. 
Don't  J  on  agree  with  me.  Miss  Miles  f '' 

•  'Three  days  previously,  when  Sir  Peter 
was  spending  out  his  invitations,  this  lady 
had  had  a  somewhat  different  remark  ad- 

'  dressed  to  her.  •  Then  it  had  been :  '^  It's 
a  happy  thought  of  mine  to  give  my 
Louse-warmiug  at  Easter,  when  everybody's 
glad  to  run  away  for  a  few  days  into  the 
country.  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Miss 
Milesl"  -  . 

''  To  which  question  Miss  Miles  had  re- 
plied then,  as  now:  "Exactly,  Sir  Peter; 

'  I  j'was  just  going  to  make  the  same 
renlark." 

Eor^  the  past  fifteen  years  of  her  life, 
during,  which  period  she  had  filled  the 
doulile  capacity  of  lady-housekeeper  to  Sir 
Peter  and  governess  to  his  orphan  ward, 
one-half  of  this  worthy  lady's  duties  had 


consisted  in  repeating  this  formula  at  least 
a*  dozen  times  in  as  many  houra 

'*  Their  loss,  not  mine  1 "  Sir  Peter  went 
on  irritably,  evidently  bent  on  working 
himself  into  what  Miss  Miles  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  "  a  state  of  mind."  "  Now 
I  should  like  to  know  who,  of  all  those 
people  who  have  seen  fit  to  refuse  my 
invitation,  keeps  a  better  stud  than  I  do, 
or  has  a  better  cook  in  his  kitchen,  or  can 
put  better  wine  on  his  table— -'4^;'  M&s 
Miles t"  •   •     '         'c*  '•  a 

"  Ah,  I  should  like  to  know,  indeed." 

'*0r  who  among  them-  could*  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  play  tliirty  thousand 
pounds  down  on  the  nail  for  a  country 
house,  then  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it 
from  top  to  bottom  %    Eh,  Miss  Miles  % " 

• "  Or  furnish  it  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  that 
means  another  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
pictures  included,  eh,  Sir  Peter  1 " 

Sir  Peter  was  mollified.  His  house  was 
his  pride  and  his  hobby.  To  build  it, 
to  furnish  it,  and  to  lay  out  its  spacious 
grounds  to  the  best  advantage,  had  taken 
every  spare  minute  of  his  time  since,  five 
years  previously,  rejoicing  in  his  civic 
baronetcy,  he  had  sold  his  Oity  busintiSs 
and  settled  down  as  a  country  gentlemitn 
in  the  sreen  plains  of  Buckinghamshire.^  ^ 

"A  famous  hunting  country — I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  a  capital  mount  whenever 
you  like  to  run  down,"  he  had  said  to  his 
City  Mends,  when  he  had  purchased ;  his 
estate.  They  were  friends,  by  the  wdy,'as 
little  likely  to  mount  a  hunter  and^fdlow 
the  hounds  as  Sir  Peter  himself./  If  it 
I  had  not  been  for  Sir  Peter's  only  son,  Leo,  I 
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and  bis  friends,  the  hunters  would  speedily 
have  fallen  victims  to  apoplexy. 

Leo  was  a  genial,  good-hearted  young 
fellow.  He  had  been  to  Harrow  and 
Oxford,  and  drew  friends  around  him  by 
the  score.  As  he  drove  them  home  from  the 
station  in  his  dog-cart,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
admonishing  them  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

''Now,  if  you  want  to  get  into  the 
governor's  good  graces,  just  address  him  as 
*Sir  Peter'  as  often  as  you  can  get  the 
name  in.  Also  don't  fail  to  ask  him  how 
much  he  gave  for  his  house,  and  what  it 
costs  to  keep  the  stables  going.  And  be 
sure  to  speak  of  me  at  least  once  a  day 
as  his  successor  to  the  title — that  shows, 
do  you  see,  we're  none  of  your  paltry 
City  knights — and  the  governor  will  decide 
you're  one  of  the  best  of  fellows  going." 

But  Sir  Peter's  ambition  flew  higher 
than  Leo's  friends,  and  aimed  at  filling  his 
house  with  Leo's  friends'  fathers,  and 
mothers,  and  uncles,  and  aunts.  They  were 
not  so  easy  to  get  at,  however,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  Sir  Peter's  invitation,  written  in 
Miss  Miles's  best  hand,  there  had  come  a 
succession  of  refusals.  **  Thanks — ^regrets — 
previous  engagements." 

*'  We'll  not  discuss^ — a — these  letters  at 
lunch.  Miss  Miles,"  Sir  Peter  went  on  to 
say,  as  he  carefully  tore  them  into  small 
morsels  before  committing  them  to  the 
waste-paper  basket  ''  Leo  has  an  unfortu- 
nate habit — you  may  have  noticed  it — of 
passing  blunt  remarks  upon  my  friends 
which  I  do  not  apptove  of,  before  the 
servants."  Which  remark,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  Sir  Peter's  manner  of  expressing  the 
fact  that  Leo  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
seeing  the  ridiculous  side  of  things,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  ha  would  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  making  capital  out  of 
twenty-two  refusals  arriving  by  the  morur 
ing's  post. 

*'  Ah,  Leo  was  always  a  spoilt  boy,"  said 
Miss  Miles  deprecatingly. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  as  well 
that  he  and  Fan  should  marry  and  settle 
down  without  farther  delay,"  the  old 
gentleman  said  musingly.  Which  remark, 
it  may  also  be  noted,  was  Sir  Peter's  method 
of  expressing  the  fact  that  sometimes  Leo's 
fun  was  a  little  too  much  for  him. 

Miss  Miles  was  thoroughly  of  Sir  Peter's 
opinion  long  before  luncheon  was  over  that 
day.  The  meal  began  badly.  Leo  settled 
himself  comfortably  at  table  between  pretty 
Fan  and  stout  Miss  Miles,  with  her  non- 
descript features,  neat  grey  hair,  stiff  silk 
gown,  and  fluttering  lace  lappets. 


''Let  me  see,"  he  began,  looking  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  table,  ''weihaQ 
want  at  least  three  yards  more  of  mahoganj 
let  in  here  next  week,  when  onr  namerom 
and  distinguished  friends  begin  to  arrive 
Or  will  you  have  the  table  turned  into  a  T, 
father,  and  let  Boyalty,  as  represented  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenants  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  who  are  coming,  sit  with  joa  at  tiie 
upper  end  % " 

Sir  Peter  was  seized  witii  a  sadden  t 
of  coughing,  and  grew  very  red  in  thefaca 

"  It's  the  curry.  Cook  must  have  pntk 
whole  pepper  instead  of  cayenne,"  soggestd 
Miss  Miles  apologetically. 

Leo  turned  to  the  butler : 

"Saunders,  take  a  message  bommio 
the  cook.  Say  thatnext week,  whenthsLad 
Lieutenants  and  the  Justices  of  tbe  Pea  . 
sit  down  to  our  table,  whole  pepptf  is « ' 
no  account  to  be  put  into  the  curry  instod 
of  cayenna  Don't,  MissMiles, mjfeetare 
tender.    You  must  have  double^ed  hooU 


on. 


M 


This,  in  acknowledgement  of  Miss  MOes's 
unseen  though  vigorous  efforts  topat  him  to 
silence. 

"They're  not  coming,"  roared  Sir  Peter 

at  him  between  his  fits  of  cooghbg. 

"Never  mind,  the  message  can  go 
down,"  continued  Leo  calmly,  "  We  sball 
have  a  trio  of  General  Officers  and  a  bnce 
of  Colonels  at  least,  and  tiiey're  uncom- 
monly particular  about  their  curries-H^ 
pecially  when  they  get  upon  the  Eetired 
List  Ah,  take  care,  that'll  go  the  wrong 
way."  This  was  addressed  to  Sir  Peter, 
who  suddenly  seemed  seized  with  a  fit  w 
thirst,  and  was  taking  long  and  frequent 
draughts  from  his  glass  of  daret. 

Sir  Peter  cleared  his  throat  loudly  od« 

or  twice.  . ,  ^ 

"  I  should  condemn  that  claret— its  i^ 
—before  the  distinguished  on  the  Beto« 
List  arrive.  They're  just  as  particular  iWJ 
their  claret  as  they  are  about  their  comai, 

Leo  began.  ,  n. 

"  They're  not  coming,"  again  roared  ?ff 
Peter  at  him.  and  then  he  set  off  conghmg 
again.  n 

"I  knew  it  would  go  the  wrong  way, 
Leo  went  on  calmly  as  before.    "Dontuy 
to  frown  at  me  in  that  threatening  maimfi^ 
Fan.    A  frown  isn't  your  style  at  aaiou 

can  no  more  frown  than  you  c*» -^^,,,. 
Now  to  tell  a  pretty,  blue-eyed,  gowe^ 
haired  damsel  that  a  frown  sits  awry  » 
her  face  is  no  insult.  But  to  mv^V^ 
flirtation  would  come  equally  amiss  ^  J^ 
is  to  cast  a  slur  either  upon  her  cap^o^ 
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or  upon  the  use  she  has  made  of  her  op- 
portomties  for  distinguuhing  herseU. 

fan  gave  a  quick  upward  look  into  Leo's 
fftee,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words  could 
say  it :  "  Give  me  the  chance,  and — you'll 
see." 

Bat  her  Ups  said  nothing.  Sir  Peter 
was  at  that  moment  to  have  his  innings. 
The  afternoon  post,  just  then  brought  in 
by  Saunders,  among  other  missives  brought 
one  with  a  crest — a  stag's  head  surmounted 
by  a  coronet  Sir  Peter  pounced  upon 
this  letter  at  once,  read  it  through  at  first 
hurriedly,  expecting  that  "  compliments  " 
and  "regrets"  would,  as  before,  greet  his 
eye ;  complacently  a  second  time,  when  he 
found  that  two  out  of  his  many  invited 
guests  had  accepted  his  invitation;  and 
triumphantly  the  third  time,  when  he  felt 
that  Leo's  eyes.  Fan's  eyes,  Miss  Miles's  eyes 
were  turned  expectantly  in  his  direction. 

He  cleared  lus  throat. 

**  The  £arl  of  Extnoor  and  his  daughter, 
the  Lady  Joan "  he  began  pompously. 

''Good  goodness,  where  are  we  going 
now  1 "  Leo  ejaculated. 

"  Have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  my 
polite  invitation  for  Easter  week." 

"  Is  that  the  Temperance  Earl,  who  con- 
ducts the  Bands  of  Hope  about  the 
kingdom,  and  has  started  a  League  for 
boycotting  public-houses  1"  asked  Leo. 
"  Saunders,"  he  called  after  the  retreating 
figure  of  the  butler,  "  when  the  Earl  sits 
down  to  our  table  next  week,  take  care 
that  a  decanter  of  toast-and-water  is  always 
at  his  Earlship's  elbow,  and  on  no  account 
offer  hfm  either  sherry  or  champagne." 

**  There's  my  peacock  come  for  his  din- 
ner," said  Fan,  jumping  up  from  the  table, 
and  taking  with  her  a  plate  of  fruit  and 
bread  crumbs  to  the  long  French  window, 
where  stood  the  brilliant  bird  pecking  at 
the  glass. 

Leo  followed  her. 

"Fan,"  he  whispered,  as  in  turns  he 
helped  her  feed  or  tease  her  pet,  "  when  we 
two  are  married  we  won't  live  in  a  big, 
staring  new  house  like  this" — here  he 
glanced  somewhat  contemptuously  at  the 
somptuous  furniture  and  decorations  of  the 
spacious  dining-room — "but  we'll  just  creep 
into  a  comfortable  little  cottage.  Ten  rooms 
and  good  stabling  is  all  we  can  possibly  want. " 

^d  Fan  demurely  assented  that  ''  ten 
rooms  and  good  stabling"  were  all  that 
they  could  possibly  want. 

At  the  selfsame  moment  Sir  Peter  and 
Miss  Miles,  still  seated  at  table,  were  dis- 
cussing the  same  event    The  father's  eye 


followed  the  son  and  intended  daughter-in- 
law  with  not  a  little  pride.  Leo  was  not 
a  son  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  was  matter 
for  congratulation  that  Sir  Peter  had  not 
transmitted  to  him  his  own  short,  thick- 
set figure,  small  eyes  and  nose.  Leo,  no 
doubt,  got  his  height,  his  curly  chestnut 
hair,  and  dark  expressive  eyes,  from  that 
girl-mother  who,  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
had  been  laid  in  her  grave.  A  little  sad- 
ness shadowed  the  father's  look  of  pride  as 
he  turned  to  Miss  Miles  and  said : 

"  When  Leo  and  Fan  are  married,  the 
house  will  seem  very  dull  and  quiet" 

**  Exactly,  Sir  Peter  ;  I  was  just  about 
to  make  the  same  remark." 

"  Leo  has  told  me  right  out  that  he  means 
to  have  a  separate  establishment  Well,  it's 
no  use  fighting  against  the  inevitable.  The 
better  plan  is  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  see  what  one  can  do  for  the  best" 

Miss  Miles  looked  up  at  him  enquiringly. 
His  tone  of  voice  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  was  leading  up  to  something  that  had 
to  be  said.  Now  Miss  Miles  had  her  own 
idea  as  to  what  ought  to  happen  when  Leo 
and  Fan  were  married.  Could  it  by  any 
possibility  coincide  with  Sir  Peter's  at  the 
present  moment  t  Her  heart  went 
fluttering. 

Sir  Peter's  next  words  made  it  flutter 
faster. 

**  Now  many  men  in  my  position,  dread- 
ing a  lonely  life,  would  make  fools  of  them- 
selves and  marry  the  first  young  girl  they 
could  get  to  have  them ;  but  I'm  not  likely 
to  do  that,  eh,  Miss  Miles  % " 

Miss  Miles  felt  all  her  colour  go  into 
her  face.  The  table  was  a  long  one ;  she 
was  seated  half-way  down,  so  she  raised 
her  voice  to  answer. 

"  At  your  time  of  life  t  I  should  think 
not,  indeed.  Sir  Peter." 

Sir  Peter  drew  himself  up  with  dignity. 

''  At  my  time  of  life  !  I'm  not  an  infirm 
old  man.  I  hope — only  just  the  other  side 
of  sixty  1  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think 
I'm  too  far  on  in  life  to  marry  again,  eh, 
MissMilest" 

**It  Good  gracious,  no!"  cried  Miss 
Miles  energeticMly.  **  You  are  younger  than 
many  men  are  at  fifty.  Why,  I've  known 
men  at  eight-and  forty  look  older  than 
you.  Try  some  of  this  jelly.  Sir  Peter. 
You've  only  made  half  a  lunch,  what  with 
Leo's  fun  and  the  letters  coming  in." 

Here  Miss  Miles  took  possession  of  the 
jelly  dish,  left  her  place  at  the  table,  and, 
seated  in  Fan's  vacant  chair,  proceeded  to 
help  Sir  Peter. 


1^ 
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.    Fan    looked    mischievoaslj    over  r  'her 
shoolder  at  the  two.  ««..*' 

"  I  believe  she's  making  love  to  .biin,'/ 
she  whispered  to  Loo.  .  ^  t 

"  Let's  leave  her  to  it/'  whispered  Leo 
,baok.  **  Poor  old  dear  I  she  has  warmed 
his  slippers  and  laughed  at  his  jokes  for  the 
,past  .fifteen  years;  I  don't  see  why  she 
shouldn't  do  it  for  another  fifteen  years  if 
she's  so  disposed.  Come  out  for  a  drive, 
,Fan;  it's  a  heavenly  day."  So  Uie  two 
left  the  room  together.  -  .  • 

,    "  As  I  was  saying,"  Sir  Peter  went-  on 
between  his  morsek  of  jelly,   **rm  not 
^likely  to  make  a  fool  of  myseU  by  marry-' 
ing  a  miss  in  her  teens."  .       .  « 

,     ''They  are  so  flighty— tiiink  only  of 
dress,  and  flirtation,  and  dancing.'' 

*^  Well,  it  isn't  so  much  what  they  do 
think  of,  that  I  find  fault  with,  as  what 
they  do  not  Now  a  man  at  my  time  of 
life  likes  to  have  his  tastes  and  likings  con- 
sidered in  his  meals " 

;     "Ab,  many  a  good  night's  rest  it  has 
cost  me  thinking  of  what  I  should  order 
^for  the  next  day's  luncheon  or  dinner," 
put  in  Miss  Miles  softly. 

"  Exactly ;  but  one  would  hardly  expect 
a  girl,  say  of  seventeen,  to  lose  a  night's 
rest  with  thinking  over  the  next  day's 
dinner.      But,    you    see,    when    they're 

turned *' 

.     "  Forty.five  1 "  put  in  Miss  Miles.     She 
had  stopped  at  forty-five  five  years  ago. 
>    '*  Well,  I  don't  think  they  need  be  quite 
so  far  on  as  that" 

"Ah,  he  thinks  I'm  younger.  I'll  be 
iorty-two  •  niiEt-.  time  i  he  as^  my  age," 
thought  .Miss  lliles.  « 
.  "  But,  afte?  aU,"  Sir  Peter  went  on,  'i  it's 
a  question  of  character,  as,m)v^h  as.aga 
.  Now  a  woman;  of  .a  kind,  aflectionat^  dis- 
position, with "  1 .     (  - ;.   '  /.     *  /^w 


"  A  talent  for  housekeeping,"  suggested 
Miss  Miles.  '  *  >  '  * 
*  "Exactly;  and  an  even  temper,  may 
make  every  whit  as  good  a  wife  at  thirty 
years  of  age  as 'another  at  forty  without 
those  desirable  qualities.  No  more  jelly, 
thank  y^u.  Miss  Miles.*  Now,  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  go 'into  the  library  and 
fetch  me  the  *Peerageit»  I'vea  very 
strong  reason  for  wishing  to  find  out*  the 
age  of  the  Lady  Joan."  .     *  •  *      T      i  • 


•V  •' 


FIGURE  TWO.     PAS  DE  COUBL 

«.  ".The  pld  order  changes,  the  plutocracy 
is^parampunt;  we  must^bend  to  the  new 
order  of  thmgs,"  the  Earl  of  Exmoor  had 


laid  to  his  daughter  when  he  wrote  \k 
acceptance  of  Sir  Peter's  invitation.    "  Thu 
m^yi  holds  all  the  mortgages  of  my  Bodf- 
inghamshire  property,  and  within  a  j$ir 
he  can  foreclose  unless  I  pay  np  anesia 
It's  of  no  use,  Joan,  you  most  give  jx^ 
Eckersley  and  all  thoughts  of  love  in  a 
country  vicarage.     This  Sir  Peter  Witnef 
is  a  widower. «  You  understand  what  I 
mean,  I^hope,  withoi^  my^hmving  to  go 
into  details.      You  had.  oetter.  w]rke^  to 
Eckersley ;  put  it  as  kindly  as  you«  can, 
but  make  him  understand .  that  it  will  be 
better  for  you  both  that  your  engigeme^t 
should  come  to  an  end  now.", 
.   Lord  Exmoor  had  succeeded  to  Ui  tAtie, 
and  a  heavily-encumbered  e^tte,  somewh^ 
late  in  life.    He  was;a  man.of^gte^j^^p^r- 
spnal  dignity,  .with '  manners,  ^peo^4^, 
that  *were  «not  only  starched,  bpt*  wcQ- 
ironed,  ^they^were  so  smoo^^  and^pji^ibfi^ 
in  their  stiffness.    Years  is^ somig^onfi  m 
told  him  (he 'greatly  resem^le^T-^ahql^ 
due ;  aliow^ce  for .  disccepMicjijn  jy ean-^ 

the  Emperor  pf^Germanyl^fiSi^^  ^^ 
then'  Lordf  Ennbor's'  sta^lippssr  had  be- 
come more  stately,  his,  seriou^ess  more 
serious,  and  he  had  gone  in  largdy  for 
big  schemes  for  benefiting  "  the  mas<€s" 
by  means  of  Temperance  Leagues,  tracts, 
and  tea-parties. 

Lady  Joan  was  a  dutiful  daughter,  with 
a  great  respect  for  her  father's  whims  md 
wishea  But  her  love  for  her  lover  mssi 
have  outweighed  her  respect  ,for^|^ 
father,  for  she  said  to  herself  as  sho,  g^ 
orders  for  her  boxes  to  be  packed,  I'i  I 
won't  write  to  Eckersley  till  I  coipie  back 
from  Witney  Hall,  and,  oh,  dear  J  I  do-  so 
wish  this  Sir  Peter  Witney  were  a  wftiaw 
instead  of  a  widower,  so  that  father  jcquld 
make  him  the  Countess  at  once,  and,4o 
settle  his  affairs  for  himself."  ,  '  v  ^ 

Sir  Peter  awaited  the  arrival  of  hiedB- 
tinguished  guests  with  not  a  little  tiepida- 
tioa  At  first  he  had  said  to  himself,  litei 
he  had  received  the  acceptance  of  his  io^ 
vitation,  **  Now  it  was  a  capital  idea  of 
mine  to  get  an  invitation  into  the  EarFs 
hands  t&ough  his  lawyer's  by  means  of 
mine.  I'll  get  the  notification  of  his  visit 
into  all  the  leading  papers  here,  and  then 
I'll  like  to  know  who  will  dare  turn  up  Us 
nose  , at  me,  and  call  me  Old  Babbit- 
S^ine.!'.    , 

»But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  day  of 
arrival  drew  nearer,  his  courage  began  to 
oozp.  - .  ";l!  wish  - 1  knew  a  little  mwe  how 
they  carry «  on  in  aristocratic  circles,"  he 
solUoquised,  as  he  smoked  hie  cigar  over 
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his  morning's  paper.  ''Now  Leo  could 
give  me  a  good  many  nsef ol  hints  if  he 
liked ;  he  has  stayed  in  ever  so  many  good 
houses,  and  knows  all  the  ins  and  onts  of 
fashionable  life.  Bat  if  I  ask  him  for  a 
word  of  advice  it'll  just  set  his  mischievous 
brain  going,  and  he'll  tell  tne  the  Earls 
and  the  Countesses  go  to  bed  in  their 
coronets  and  bangles,  and  such  like  non- 
sense. I  know  4<  shall  have  to  take  the 
Lady  Joan  in  tatUnner  every  night — that 
Tm  quite  sure  about  And  I  remember 
AldermanBury — hehas  passed  the  chair  and 
blows  all  about  these  things — saying  that 
colloquiaUy  the  title  of  Earl  is  dropped, 
and  80  I  suppose  I  must  address  him  as 
Lord  Exmoor.  Ah !  and  there's  another 
thing — I  remember  Bury  told  me — that  I 
was  to  be  sure  and  receive  my  guests  my- 
self if  they  were  at  all  distinguished.  Now 
I've  forgotten  where  he  said  I  ought  to 
stand  to  receive  them ;  whether  it  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  or  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  or  at  the  inner  hall  door  just  behind 
the  butler.  I  must  think  it  m  out  and 
arnmge  the  details  carefully.  A  first 
impression  is  everything,  and  I  wouldn't 
like  the  Lady  Joan  to  think  that  one 
most  be  bom  with  a  handle  to  one's  name 
to  know  manners." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Lord 
Ezmoor  and  Lady  Joan  stepped  from 
their  carriage  on  to  the  door-step  of 
Witney  Hall,  two  *' match  footmen," 
gorgeous  in  bullion  and  crimson  plush, 
stood  one 'on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  a 
serious-lopking  man  in  black  stood  behind 
them,  and  another  serious-looking  man, 
also  in  black,  behind  bim. 

The  first  two  individuals  Lord  Exmoor 
passed  without  a  look,  to  the  third  he 
gave  his  name,  at  the  fourth,  who  was 
occapied  in  making  a  very  low  bow,  he 
stared  blankly.    '   ^         '    ^ 

'*  Ah,  a  house  steward,  perhaps, '^  he  said 
to  himself ;  •*  or  they  may  have  a  way  of 
keeping  two  butlers  in  these  new  houses, 
^goodness  only  knows." 

The  bowing  individual  bowed  again, 
backing  as  he  went  toifards  the  door  of  one 
of  Uie  reception  rooms.  '  '*  Delighted  to  see 
you,  my  lord — Lord  Exmoor,"  he  said  with 
every  bow  he  made.  *  But  as  his  words 
wer6  spoken  wft^h  his  face  very  much 
dowhwards,  the  Turkey  rugs  which  covered 
the  hall  had  the  benefit  of  them,  not  Lord 
Exmoor. 

**That  will  do,  my  g<5od  man,"  said  the 
Earl,  as  Sir  Peter's  last  bow  landed  the 
Dartv  well  within  the  comfortable  Hbrarv. 


"  Now  wUl  you  go  and  tell  your  master  I 
am  here  t " 

Sir  Peter  straightened  his  back,  grew 
crimson  in  the  face,  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  rubbed  his  fon 
hard. 

Lady  Joan  was  too  quick-witted  d 
see  her  father's  mistiake,  and  too  ki 
hearted  not  to  try  to  atone  for  it. 
threw  a  good  deal  of  warmth  into  her 
greeting  of  Sir  Peter,  and  began  talking  very 
fast  about  the  pretty  country  road  they  had 
driven  down  on  their  way  from  the  station. 

Fan  came  forward  to  be  introduced,  Leo 
followed. 

*'  Blunders  will  arise,"  said  the  Earl,  as 
he  gave  two  fingers  to  the  young  man. 
"I  was  mistaken  once  for  a  man  very 
much  my  inferior  in  station — a  commoner, 
in  fact." 

Leo  put  his  chin  on  a  level  with  the 
EarPs  grey  hair. 

"  Ah," he  sud,  ''a  worse  thing  happened 
to  me  1  Once  I  was  mistaken  for  an 
aristocrat !  I  nearly  shook  the  life  out  of 
the  man  who  made  the  blunder." 

The  Earl  stared  at  him  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  turned  to  Fan,  and  in  dignified, 
courtly  fashion  began  to  question  her  as  to 
her  pursuits  and  likings,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  passed  her  time  in  the  country. 

**The  women  in  this  class  of  life  are 
generally  superior  to  the  men,"  he  said  to 
his  daughter  later  on  in  the  day,  when  he 
found  himself  alone  with  her.  "That 
young  fellow  with  the  clownish  manners 
will  never  get  beyond  his  father's  tan- 
yard." 

Dinner  that  night  was  a  dreary  affair. 
Sir  Peter  was  very  ill  at  ease.  Dinner  had 
been  ordered  "  k  la  russe,"  in  order  to  give 
them  leisure — as  Sir  Peter  had  explained 
to  Saunders — for  conversation.  Well,  the 
leisure  was  there,  but  the  conversatibn 
was  not  Lady  Joan  was  tall/ pale;  and 
slender ;  her  neck  hiid  a  pebiiliarly  graceful 
bend  to iit ;  •  she  appeared  '  to*  be  always 
leaning  towards  youin  a  listening  attitude. 
"She  l(56ks' like  a  snowdrop  on  a  frosty 
morning,"-' thought  Leo,  as  he  seated  him- 
self opposite  to*  her  at  table.  "She'd 
nlake  a  capitied  listener,  if  there  were'aiYy- 
thing  to  listen  to."  '  Fan  did  the -greater 
part '  of  "  the '  talking.  She  came  *  out  in 
a  mannisr  which  surprised,  and*dfd^  not 
altogether  please,  L6o.  She  chtttted  away 
to  Lord  Exmoor  as  if  she  had' known  him 
all  her  life.  '  "  It  was  to  make  up  for  your 
cross  looks,"  she  explained  to  Leo  after- 
wards :  "  and  reallv  I  do  admire  his  ouiet. 
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dignified  way  of  speaking,  and  the  coordy 
manner  he  has  of  showing  yon  attention. 
When  he  picked  ap  my  fan  and  presented 
it  to  me,  it  was  a  positive  act  of  adoration. 
He  bent  so  low  that  it  took  him  a  good  three 
minutes  to  get  his  back  straight  again." 

"Ah,  that  shoold  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  his  rheumatism,  not  of  his  politeness,' 
said  Iieo  ill-naturedly.  And  then  he  went 
off  by  himself  to  his  "  den,"  and  did  not 
go  near  the  drawing-room  that  evening 
until  five  minutes  before  bed-time. 

That  five  minutes  was  five  minutes  too 
much  for  him.  As  he  entered  the  room  his 
eye  lighted  upon  Fan,  seated  beside  Lord 
Enoaoor  on  a  sofa  facing  the  door.  Fan  was 
an  authority  upon  palmistry.  She  was 
carefully  scrutinising  the  Earl's  thin  white 
hand,  which  lay  between  her  two  pretty 
plump  ones. 

"  Yours  is  a  beautiful  hand,"  he  heard 
Fan  saying  as  he  entered.  **  Your  fingers 
are  in  exact  proportion  to  your  hand — 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short  Your  fore- 
finger inclines  to  the  left — away  from  your 
thumb — that  means  generosity." 

''Don't  forget,  Fan,  that  spade-shaped 
thumbs  mean  villainy,"  said  Leo  as  he 
passed.  And  as  he  said  it  he  devoutly 
hoped  that  the  Earl  owned  to  an  indu- 
bitable spade-thumb  on  each  hand. 

Then  his  ear  caught  a  remnant  of  his 
father's  talk.  The  drawing-room  at 
Witney  Hall  was  superb  al^e  in  its 
dimensions  and  decorations.  Sir  Peter, 
side  by  side  with  Lady  Joan,  was  making 
the  round  of  it.  A  stranger  might  have 
thought  he  was  showing  her  the  pic- 
turea  Leo  knew  better.  '*  I  wonder  how 
often  women  wish  they  had  the  right  to 
tell  men  to  go  to  Jericho,"  he  thought  as 
Sir  Peter's  words  fell  upon  his  ear. 

'*  This  Lincrusta  Walton,"  the  old  gentle- 
man was  saying,  ^*  which  forms  the  dado  of 
this  room,  cost  me  exactly  double  what  it 
costsanybodyelse.  Itwasmadetomy  order, 
and  has  three  times  as  much  gold-leaf  on 
it  as  that  supplied  to  Royalty.  And  this 
curtain,"  here  he  picked  up  a  comer  of  the 
satin  curtain  which  rested  on  the  floor, 
''cost  every  shilling  of  twenty-five  guineas 
a  yard,  that  means  fourteen  shillings  and 
sevenpence  an  inch  1 " 

Miss  Miles,  in  solitary  grandeur,  sat  in  a 
big  arm-chair  beside  the.  fire.  Her  hands 
lay  in  her  lap,  her  untouched  embroidery 
beside  her.  She  was  conjugating  her 
pluperfect  tense  a  little  sadly,  not  a  doubt 
**  I  might  have  been,  he  might  have  been, 
we  might  have  been — so  happy  I "    Leo 


could  read  in  the  lines  and  puckers  of  hs 
forehead  and  mouth. 

He  nodded  his  good-night  to  her  and 
vanished. 


FIGURE  THREE.      PAS  DE  COQUETTE. 

Eabter  Week  was  a  wet  one  that  yesR 
Now  a  wet  week  in  a  big  coantry-hoose  it 
a  fine  test  of  character,  more  especially  if 
that  country-house  is  but  scantily  sullied 
with  guests,  and  those  guests  are  but 
scantily  supplied  with  amuaementa.  People 
develope  into  tiie  good  or  the  evilgeniosesof 
the  community  in  exact  prqKHibui  to  their 
capacity  for  "  keeping  thiBgsgom^  "  Leo's 
talents  in  that  respect  seated  mddenlj  to 
have  come  to  a  halt ;  it  was  Fan  who 
showed  herself  to  be  the  good  isiry  q£  ibe 
family.  Lord  Ezmoor  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly fascinated  by  her  pretty,  demurs 
ways  and  bright  flow  of  fun.  Lady  Joan, 
to  Leo's  fancy,  seemed  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  tlm)wing  the  two  together. 
Sometimes  it  would  be, "  That  lovely  water- ) 
colour  drawing  (you  showed  me  yesterday ! 
Will  you  mind  my  father  aeeing  iti' 
And  then  the  Earl  would  spin  out  a  nt- 
cession  of  stately  compliments  to  Fan  over 
one  of  her  sketches.  Or  it  woold  be, 
"That  sweet  little  song  that  yoa  sang  to 
me  this  morning  1  May  I  fetch  my  fiUiier 
to  hear  you  sing  it  1 — ^he  adores  mwde,'  sad 
then  the  compliments  and  smiles  would  be 
exchanged  over  the  grand  piana 

Lady  Joan,  with  thoughts  atiU  full  d 
that  dierished  country  vicarage — and  its 
vicar — saw  possibly  a  way  of  reconciling 
duty  with  the  wishes  of  her  hear^  by  a 
marriage  between  Uie  impeconioua  £ul 
and  the  ward  of  the  prosperous  holder  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  mortgages.  ''It 
would  be  every  whit  as  good  as  my  sacri- 
ficing myself  to  the  rich  old  widower," 
she  thought.  "He  will  be  sure  to  be 
lenient  to  us,  no  matter  whetiier  he  becomes 
father-in-law  to  my  father,  or  my  father  is 
father-in-law  to  himl  And  oh,  what  a  load 
off  my  mind  1 " 

It  should  be  stated  that  Lady  Joan, 
though  she  set  to  work  with  a  will  at  her 
plots,  and  took  care  to  keep  her  father^s 
mind  at  rest  by  encouraging  every  one  of 
Sir  Peter's  attentions  to  herself,  was  yet 
withal  an  innocent  plotter.  Of  Leo  and 
Fan's  engagement  to  each  other  she  kneir 
nothing. 

Leo  had  never  yet  acted  the  part  of  a 
jealous  lover.  It  was  quite  a  new  experi- 
ence for  him  to  be  perpetually  haunted 
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with  a  desire  to  lock  up  Fan  in  a  cap- 
board,  or  to  trip  up  the  old  Earl  as  he 
came  downstairs  in  the  morning  with  slow 
and  stately  step. 

Sir  Peter  only  threw,  as  it  were,  a  car- 
gory  glance  at  his  aristocratic  gaest'a 
flirtation  with  his  ward. 

*'0f  coarse  there's  nothing  in  it/'  he 
said  to  Leo— opon  which  Leo  mattered  a 
gmff  ''so  much  the  better  for  him/' 
"And,"  Sir  Peter  went  on  to  say,  "of 
coarse  it's  an  absard  thing  for  a  man  at 
his  time  of  life  to  be  making  eyes  at  a 
yoang  girl  like  Fan.  If  he  conld  only 
have  seen  himself  last  night  bending  over 
her,  and  tarning  over  the  leaves  of  her 
music,  for  all  the  world  like  a  yoang 
fellow  of  five-and-twenty !  I  spoke  to 
Fan  afterwards,  and  asked  her  how  she 
could  allow  him  to  make  himself  so  ridica- 
loos,  and  her  answer  was  that  '  she  liked 
it.'  Now,  Leo,  can  yoa  tell  me  what 
she  meant  by  thati    I'm  qaite  at  a  loss." 

Leo  professed  himself  to  be  qaite  at  a 
loss  also. 

"One  thing  is  clear,"  Sir  Peter  went 
on,  "the  man  can  have  no  sense  of 
hamoar,  or  he  woaldn't  make  himself  a 
laaghing-stock  in  this  fashion." 

"Ah,  if  he  were  not  so  thick-skinned 
he  woald  have  seen  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  yoa  took  him  off  last  night,"  said 
Leo. 

"I  took  him  off!" 

"  Yes,  when  yoa  crossed  the  room — so — 
on  the  tips  of  yoar  toes,  with  Lady  Joan's 
teacap  in  yoar  hand,  and  presenting  it  with 
a  low  bow,  assared  her  yoar  Dresden  felt 
honoared  by  the  toach  of  her  lips." 

Here  Leo  reprodaced  Sir  Peter's  little 
pantomime  of  over-night. 

Sir  Peter  grew  red  in  the  face.  '*  Bless 
my  Boal !  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort  My 
attentions  to  Lady  Joan,  I  assnre  yoa,  are 
offered  in  all  serioasness,  and  are — are  qaite 
another  thbg." 

**  Oh,  no  doabt.     Qaite  another  thing." 
"  In  the  first  place,  there's  a  considerable 
difference  between  my  age  and  his." 

"  I  shonld  think  so,  indeed !  Eighteen 
months  if  there's  a  day ! " 

"Eighteen  months!  There's  a  good 
three  years'  difference,  at  least  What  do 
yoa  mean  by  eighteen  months  ?  And,  in 
addition,  there's  a  considerable  difference 
between  Fan's  age  and  Lady  Joan's.  I 
aay,  Leo,"  here  the  old  gentleman's  face 
grew  conscioas  and  rnbicand,  "what 
should  yoa  say  to  Lady  Joan  for  a  step- 
mother, ehr' 


He  enforced  the  qaestion  by  a  dig  in 
Leo's  ribs,  and  an  odd  little  noise  which 
certain  jovial  old  gentlemen  are  in  the 
habit  of  makmg  when  the  joke  they  relate 
ia  a  good  one.  It  seemed  entirely  com- 
posed of  k's,  and  recalled  nothing  so  mach 
as  the  sabdaed  explosion  of  a  cracker 
between  the  back  teetL 

Leo  was  startled,  bat  he  did  not  show 
it  "A  mother-in-law!"  he  repeated. 
"  Oh,  well,  I  sappose  she's  yoang  enoagL 
I  dare  say  she's  aboat  two  or  three-and- 
twenty." 

"  Two  or  three-and-twenty !  She's  tamed 
twenty-five !  I've  looked  her  oat  in  the 
•Peerage.'  Now,  don't  yoa  think  it  woald 
be  a  capital  match  for  me  to  make ;  wealth 
on  my  side,  rank  on  hers ;  mortgages  com- 
fortably adjusted  for  the  good  of  the 
family;  the  coanty  generally  making  a 
rash  at  me  for  introdactions  to  my  wife 
and  my  wife's  father  I  I  say,  Leo,"  here 
the  old  gentleman's  voice  dropped  a  little, 
"  I  do  wish  the  father  were  a  little  less 
of  an  icicle,  though — I  can't  get  at  him« 
I  wish  he  woald  drop  a  little  of  his  8ti£^ 
starched  manners  in  the  home  circle  1 " 

"  Do  you  call  him  *  stiff  starch '  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call 
that  poker-upthe-back  way  he  has  of  com- 
ing into  a  room  and  taking  a  chair.  Ton 
haven't  noticed  it!  My  dear  boy,  what 
have  yoa  noticed,  I  should  like  to  know,  if 
yoa  haven't  noticed  that  t " 

"  The  impression  he  gives  me  is  that  of 
a  man  who  would  like  to  be  genial  and 
free-and-easy,  if  you'd  only  let  him." 

"If  I'd  only  let  him!" 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it  If  I  were  a  stranger 
in  the  house  here— didn't  know  you,  I 
mean — I  should  certainly  say  to  myself, 
<  Now  what  has  that  poor  old  Earl  done 
that  Sir  Peter  Witney  keeps  him  at  such 
a  distance!'" 

"  I  keep  him  at  a  distance !  Good 
goodness,  it's  he  who  keeps  me  at  arm's 
length  1 " 

"Ah,  that's  the  mistake  you  mak& 
Your  manner  to  him  is  unlike  what  it  is 
to  any  other  of  your  friends.  You  must 
admit  that" 

"Ah,  well,  I  suppose  it  is.  Between 
ourselves,  Leo,  I  never  see  him  come  into 
a  room  but  what  I  get  a  creepy  sort  of 
feeling  down  my  back,  and  want  to  get 
out  of  it  as  fast  as  possible." 

''Exactly.  Your  manner  shows  it  Now, 
if  instead  of  the  uncomfortable  politeness 
you  are  always  showing  him,  you'd  just 
behave  to  him  as  you  do  to  Alderman 
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Bury  or  your  other  old  friends — slap  him 
on  the  back  now  and  then  and  call  him 
'my  dear  fellow* — you'd  put  things  on  a 
different  footing  at  once." 

"  Do  you  reiSly  think  so,  Leo  1 " 

''I  do  indeed.  Now  that  little  dig  in 
the  ribs  you  gave  me  just  now,  and  that 
little  cracker-like  noise  between  your  teeth, 
would  come  in  very  well  in  one  of  your 
funny  little  stories,  just  before  the  joke 
comes  in.  What  was  that  anecdote  I  heard 
you  relating  the  other  day,  about  the  man 
who  put  the  whole  of  a  grouse  on  his  plate 
at  one  of  your  civic  dinners  1  Tell  it  him 
tonight  after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  don't  forget  the  dig  in  the  ribs  and 
the  cjracker  between  your  teeth." 

8Jr  Peter  thought  well  over  Leo's  coun- 
sel, came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
« something  in  it,"  and  that  very  night, 
after  dinner  was  over,  he  made  the  effort 
to  carry  it  into  efiect.  An  effort  ?  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  a  succession 
of  efforts,  for  it  cost  the  old  gentleman  two 
or  three  hours'  hard  thinking  and  his  ap- 
petite for  his  dinner  before  he  could  make 
up.  his  mind  how,  when,  and  where  he 
should  fasten  upon  the  Earl,  and  begin  the 
little  story  of  the  man  who  helped  himself 
to  a  whole  grouse.  Leo  guessed  where 
his  father's  thoughts  were  wandering,  as 
he  noticed  him  rubbing  his  forehead  hard 
once  or  twice  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
giving  contradictory  orders  to  the  butler, 
and  drinking — for  him,  that  is — an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  champagne. 

But  Leo,  for  all  his  plotting,  only  came 
in  for  the  fagend  of  the  fun.  After  dinner 
he  went  off  to  his  "den"  again,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room  only  just  in 
time  to  see  his  father  with  a  very  red  face 
standing  close  to  the  Earl  with  a  very 
white  one,  and  "Good  gracious,  how 
could  he ' "  written  plainly  on  the  faces  of 
every  one  of  the  three  ladies  present. 

Lord  Exmoor's  stature  seemed  slowly 
increasing  in  height  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
a  minute.  He  looked  up  at  the  wall  high 
over  Sir  Peter's  head,  slightly,  very 
sh'ghtly,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  walked  away. 

"  It  is  what  one  might  expect  in  these 
houses/'  was  his  mental  comment  on  Sir 
Peter's  story  of  the  man  who  helped  him- 
self to  the  whole  grouse. 

Fan,  no  doubt  by  way  of  making  amends 
for  Sir  Peter's  undue  familiarity,  came  for- 
ward. "Will  you  like  me  to  sing  that 
little  ballad  I  sang  to  you  last  night  1"  she 
asked,  looking  up  very  sweetly  into  his 


face;   and  the  Earl   thawed  into  a  d^^ 
rential  courtesy  at  once. 

Sir  Peter  walked  away  in  the  other  di- 
rection, his  face  getting  redder  and  reddit 

"  I've  done  it^  Leo,"  he  whispered,  "jost 
as  you  told  me ;  and — and — ^I  don't  tliifik 
he  liked  it" 

"  Nonsense,"  sud  Leo,  "  that's  his  wsj 

of  listeniog.    Try  again.   Tell  hun  a  betta 

story  next  time,  with  a  little  more  actba" 

.Fan  finished  her  song,,  and  looked  up 

again  in  Lord  Exmoor's  face. 

"  I'm  sure  you  could  sing  if  you  liked," 
she  said.  "Now  confess.  Vve  ever  so 
many  songs  that  would  suit  a  j&ao'f 
voice:  'Juanita,' 'Sweetheart!,' 'DTaFsr to 
know ! ' " 

The  Earl  smiled  and  shook  his  beid 

"  I  never  sang  a  song  in  my  Ufe.  Ooee 
I  used  to  play  the  guitar.  I^  ifu  yean 
ago  when  I  was  living  in  Seville.  Ah,  I 
can  remember — no,  I  don't  think  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  used  to  do  in  the  kt 
summer  nights  at  Seville." 

"  I  know,"  cried  Fan ;  "  yon  used  to*- 1 
renade  the  ladies  under  their  windoii 
Oh,  how  lovely  to  be  woke  up  with  mtw 
on  a  hot  summer's  night  1  I  have  a  gfdtu; 
see  if  you  can  remember  one  of  your  old 
serenades  on  it !  Oh^  Leo,  do  get  mj 
guitar  for  me.  I  left  it  on  the  window-satt 
in  the  haU." 

"  Couldn't  possibly,  Fan.  I'm  just  gidif; 
to  hold  this  skein  of  silk  for  Miss  ifilee," 
said  Leo,  going  down  on  his  knees  sod 
picking  up  that  lady's  embroidery  batketi 
much  to  her  astonishment. 

So  Fan  had  to  ring  for  her  guitar,  and 
while  it  was  being  fetched,  kept  repeati% 
over  and  over  again,  "  How  lovely  itwoaw 
be  to  be  serenaded  on  a  hot  summer'i 
night ! " 

*'  I  did  a  little  in  that  way  once,"  said 
Sir  Peter  to  Lady  Joan  rather  shyly.  *^l 
remember,  when  I  was  about  twenty  yiaisrf 
age,  falling  desperately  in  love  with  a  yoimg 
lady  at  one  of  the  big  boarding-schools  a 
little  outside  the  town  where  I  lived.  She 
dared  me  to  come  and  serenade  her  on  her 
birthday  night.  I  did  it — climbed  over 
the  garden-wall,  and  sing  •  The  Maid  of 
Lodi '  under  the  window  she  had  told  me 
was  hers.  But  it  was  her  governess's  I  I 
shall  never  forget  my  feelings  when  the 
window  opened,  and  the  elderly  spinster 
put  her  head  out  and  told  me  to  be  off  or 
she'd  send  for 'the  police."  ^ 

Fd^  twanged  at  the- guitar-strings  and 
held  it  but  to  the  EarL 
'  He' shook  his  head. 
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"No,  I  wouldn't  m^e  myself  ridiculous 
By  playing  out  of  t^e."      ,      '        .  !     \ 


Lady  Joan  looked  up  sweetly  at  Sir 
Peter.  *  .  " 

"  Don't  yon  think  you  could  remember  a 
verse  or  two  of  '  The  Maid  of  Lodi '  if  you 
tried.  I  know  tho  air;  I  could  play  your 
accompaniment." 

'^Welly  I  don't  mind  trying,"  said  Sir 
^^ter,  clearing  his  throat  and  going  to  the 
piano.     '  ^ 

,  Evidently  he  d^d  hot  mind,  for  he  sang 
Uie  whole  song  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
would  have'complied  with  an  encore  had 
one  been,  given  him.      '    •    , 

And  after  that,'  Lord  Ezmoor  threw  Fan 
into  raptures  with  a  serenade  from  "  Don 
PasquaJe  "  on  the  guitar. 

"Well,  this,  beats  all,"  thought  Leo; 
"I'll  take  it  out. of  those^£woi  old  gentle- 
men properly  by-and-by."  '  Then  aloud  to 
Mifis  Mjles,  he  said:   "Miflb  Miles,  why 


shonldyou  and  I  be  left  out  of  all  the  fun 
in  this  fashion  1  If  you'll  allow  me  I'll  hold 
every  one  of  your  skeins  of  silk  in  succes- 
sion—4  l)eliev6^tbere  are  about  six-and- 
thirty.at  the  bottom  of  your  basket  No, 
thank  you,  I  won't  sit  down,  I'll  kneel 
here — my  proper  place — on  the  carpet  at 
your  feet." 

And  he  made  such  desperate  love  to  her 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  that  the  worthy 
lady  did  not  know  whether  to  feel  flattered 
or  affronted.  , 

*  That'  night,'  when  Lord  Ezmoor  retired 
to  his  room,  he  found  a  dainty  little  missive, 
in  pretty,  feminixie  writing,  pinned  on  his 
toilet-cudiion. ,  With  not  a  little  curiosity 
he  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Ypur  lovely  music  is  in  my  ears  still 
Ah,  those  fortunate  ladies  at  Seville  1  What 
would  I  not  give  to  be  awakened  by  melody 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning! 
My  guitar  lies  upon  the  grand  piano ;  my 
room  is  exactly  over  the  drawing-room  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house.  The  shutters 
of  the  drawing-room  are  but  lightly  barreil,  • 
and  there  are  no  bells  attached." 

Sir  Peter  also,  that  night,^  as'^Ke  kicked 
off  his  boots  beside  his  bedroom  fire,  had 
his  attention  suddenly  arrested  by  a  tiny 
sealed  note  on  bis  mantelpieca  On  opening 
it  he  read  as  follows  : 

f  • 

"  Your  *  Maid  of  Lodi '  will  haunt  me 
to^  my  dying  day  I  I  would  give  worlds 
to  be  awakened  by  it — as  that  ogress  of  a 
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schoolmistress  was — in  the  dark  of  a  springy 
morning  !  I  did  not  like  to  mention  the', 
fact  to  you  in  the  drawing-room  to-night, 
but  this  is  the  eve  of  my  birthday  1  I  am 
always  very  wakeful  between  one  and  two 
o'clock.  My  room,  as  you  know,  is  imme- 
diately over  the  library,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house."  "  J." 

And  at  the  very  moment  that  these  two 
old  gentlemen  were  perusing  these  in-' 
sinuating  missives,  Leo,  in  his  "  den  "  on 
an  upper  floor,  was  settling  himself  into  an 
easy-chair  for  a  comfortable  cigar. 

"Now  I  flatter  myself,"  he  was  saying,' 
"  that  I've  done  the  thing  very  neatly — ^ 
handwriting  atid  composition  iucluded*. 
Now  will  they  rise  to  the  bait  ? — that's  the 
questioa '  Good-bye  to  their  reputation 
tor  gallantry  if  they  back  out  of  it  1  And 
it  means  flannel  nightcaps  and  gruel  for  a 
fortnight  if*  they  go  in  for  it  There's 
lovely  east  wind  blowing  to-night ! " 
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FIGURE  FOUR.       »  , 
PARTNERS  JOIN  HANDS  TO  PLACES, 

Leo  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his  cigar 
many  minutes  in  peace.  There  came  a  rap^ 
at  his  door,  and  in  response  to  his  *'  Gome 
in,"  Saunders  entered.  ,    ' 

**l*m  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  but  just  as  I  was.  going  to  bed,  Lord' 
Exmoor's  valet  came  down  to  me  amd  said 
that  my  Ibrdliad  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
attack  of  gout,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
if. there  were  any  acetic  acid  in  the 
house  1" 

"  Gout  1  What  a  brilliant  idea !  I 
admire  hfs  ingenuity ! "  cried  Leo.  ' ' 

"  Sir  r' said  Saunders. 

!*  Ob,  you  mjast  go  to  Sir  Peter  for  the 
acid,"  Leo  resumed.'  '**  He  always  keeps  a 
few  bottles  handy  in  his  own  room.  I 
dare  say  he's  in  his  first  sweet  sleep,  and 
youll  get  something  thrown  at  your  head, 
but  that  won't  matter  much." 

•Bdt  Sir  Peter  was  a  good  way  off  his  first 
sweet  sleep.  He  was  still  standing  over 
his  fire,  staring  at  the  note  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  listening  to  the  east  wind  which 
moaned  in  his  chimney. 

The  demand  for  acetic  acid  at  his  door 
brought  an  idea  in  its  train. 
'  "  Gout,  by  all's  that  glorious  !  "  he  ^  said 
to  himself.  <*  Now,  if  it  had  only  attacked 
iue  instead  of  him,  it  would  have  helped 
me  neatly  out  of  this  dilemma.  But  why 
shouldn't  it  attack  me  .<\s  well  as  him,  I 
should  like  to  knowl    We  each  at^' the 
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same  diDner  to-ntgbt,  and  drank  the  same 
wine.  Bravo !  Saunders,''  he  cried  aloud, 
"  tell  my  lord  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  want 
every  bottle  I  have  for  my  own  immediate 

use "  then  he  stopped  himself  all  in 

a  hurry.  "  No,"  he  cogitated,  rubbing  his 
chin,  *'that  won't  do  either.  Leo  would 
get  that  confounded  doctor  into  the  house 
to-morrow,  and  it  would  mean  toast  and 
water  and  sago  pudding  for  a  month.  Be- 
sides, it  would  brin^  the  fact  of  my  sixty 
years  unpleasantly  before  the  Lady  Joan, 
and  might  frighten  her  off  at  once." 

Saunders  put  his  head  in  at  the  door. 
''Did  you  say  yon  was  taken  bad  too,  Sir 
Peter  1 "  he  asked. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sir  Peter  hurriedly,  "  a 
little  twinge — nothing  to  speak  of — I  shall 
sleep  it  off.  Take  the  bottles,  they're  in 
that  capboard.  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound,"  he  groaned,  as  Saunders  departed 
with  the  lotion.  **  Gruel  and  poultices 
wouldn't  be  any  worse  than  toast  and  water 
and  sago,  and  the  honour  and  the  glory  of 
the  thing  ought  to  count  for  something. 
Perhaps,  too,  [in  a  fur  coat,  and  with  some- 
thing tied  over  my  head,  I  may  defy  even 
the  east  wind." 

Leo  puffed  away  at  his  cigars.  The 
house  gradually  settled  itself  into  the  deep 
silence  of  night. 

Half-past  twelve  struck.  "  Now  I  won- 
der if  he'll  suddenly  develops  small-pox  or 
measles,  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty,"  thought  Leo.  One  o'clock 
struck.  "By  Jove,  he's  going  to  back  out  of 
it,"  he  said  to  himsell  Half-past  one 
struck,  and  then  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
door  cautiously  opening,  and  of  a  stealthy 
step  descending  the  stairs.  "  By  Jove,  he's 
going  in  for  it/'  cried  the  young  man.  "  I 
admire  his  pluck  1 " 

Slowly-  on  tip-toes  a  dark  figure,  with  a 
night-lamp  in  its  hand,  made  its  way  along 
the  gallery,  off  which  the  bedrooms  opened, 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs — a  wide,  noble 
flight  lighted  from  above  by  a  corona, 
which  it  was  the  habit  of  the  house  to  keep 
burning  throughout  the  night  The  dark 
figure  was  clad  in  a  long  fur  coat,  and 
about  its  head  and  shoulders  was  wound  a 
blanket  in  the  fashion  of  an  opera  cloud. 
Leo  followed  it  cautiously  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. As  Sir  Peter,  having  drawn  back 
the  bolts  of  the  hall-door,  passed  out  into 
the  night,  shading  his  lamp  from  the  east 
wind,  Leo  stepped  swiftly  out  of  the  shadows 
where  he  stood,  and  with  a  noiseless  hand 
securely  bolted  and  barred  the  door  once 
more. 


"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I'm  off  to  bed  as  te 
as  possible,  and  it's  a  quesUon  wholi 
wake  up  first,  Saunders  or  L  Of  come, 
to-morrow  morning  my  story  will  be  dee 
enough.  I  sat  up  late  writing  letters,  wm 
down  to  the  smoking-room  to  fetch  soise- 
thing  I  had  forgotten,  saw  the  hall-door 
unfastened,  and  naturally  enough  bamd 
and  bolted  it.  It's  the  one  who's  shot  oot 
who'll  have  to  account  for  himsell" 

But  Leo  did  not  get  to  bed  so  soob  si 
he  thought  he  would.     At  he  entered  tbe 
gallery  off  which  his  bedroom  opened,  bt 
heard  a  sudden  noise,  a  rush,  a  flatter  sad 
scamper,   "as  of   ten  thousand  rsti  let 
loose,"  he  told  Fan  afterwards— sod  Lidy 
Joan  came  flying  towards  him  dxBued  &  a 
long  blue  dressing-gown,  w^  ha  twi 
hair    done    up    with    gilt    cnmpiiii-pH. 
Close  on  her  heels  followed  Emi&aibk. 
dressing-gown,  with  her  front  hui  doobn^ 
in  tiny  white  curling-papers. 

•'Burglars  T'gaspedLady Joan.  "Theni 
a  man  under  my  windows — someAif 
woke  me — ^it  sounded  like  a  pebble  agifeR 
the  glass — I  looked  out  and  saw  a  U 
figure  moving — I  called  to  Fan." 

*'0h,  Leo,"  cried  Fan,  catching  hold  at 
his  arm,  '*  there  may  be  ever  so  nuof 
men  round  the  house.  Oh,  do,  do  take  cm 
of  us!" 

"  No,"  said  Leo,  holding  her  v«j 
tightly,  "  I  won't  take  care  of  you.  Yoaw 
an  atrocious  little  flirti.  I'll  take  care  d 
Lady  Joan,  111  take  care  of  Vim 
Miles 


I 


i> 


But  at  this  moment  Miss  Miles  mads 
her  appearance  at  the  farther  end  of  ^ 
gallery.  She  had  on  a  scarlet  flannel 
dressing-gown,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief 
tied  over  her  head. 

"What  did  you  say!  Burglars t*  she 
exclaimed.  "  Has  no  one  any  presence  d 
mind  t "  and  before  any  one  could  stop  ha 
she  was  down  the  stairs,  and,  with  t^  iff 
of  aNorma,had  sounded  the  big  dinnergoa^ 

It  was  answered  immediately  by  soonai 
of  movement  all  over  the  house.  Saundan 
came  stumbling  up  from  his  sleeping  apait- 
ment  below  stairs.  Footmen,  not  in  livery 
— maids,  not  in  caps  and  aprons,  swarmed 
from  other  quarters,  and  Leo,  looking  up- 
wards from  the  gallery  where  he  stood, 
with  Fan  and  Lady  Joan  one  either  side  of 
him,  caught  sight  of  Lord  Exmoor's  dig- 
nified head  and  shoulders  bending  over  a 
balustrade  a  floor  higher. 

"My  lord,"  be  cried,  "I  should  get 
back  to  bed  again  as  fast  as  possible.  Gout 
driven  inwards  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  1" 


^ 
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Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
hubbub,  there  came  a  tremendous  assault 
on  the  hall-door,  which  set  all  the  bolts 
rattling,  while  a  voice  outside  demanded 
admission. 

**  Why,  there  must  be  a  troop  of  them ; 
they  must  be  armed,"  cried  Fan. 

*'  Why,  it's  Six  Peter's  voice,"  said  Miss 
Miles  from  below;  "what  in  the  world  is 
lie  doing  out  there  at  this  time  of  night  t " 

And  Miss  Miles,  unlocking  the  hall- 
door,  admitted  the  master  of  the  house,  in 
liis  fur  coat,  with  the  blanket  about  his 
head  and  shoulders. 

Without  a  word  he  passed  her,' making 
straight  for  the  big  staircase,  where  the 
maids  looked  down  upon  him  from  above 
and  the  men  looked  up  at  him  from  below, 
and  where  stood  his  son  and  heir  and  the 
two  ladies  waiting  to  receive  him. 

**  What's  all  this  confounded  none 
about  1"  he  asked  irritably  as  he  came 
along.  "Why  are  you  all  out  of  your 
beds  at  this  time  of  night,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  I  opened  my  window  half-an-hour 
ago^  to  look  at  the  stars  in  general — ^Ursa 
Major  in  particular — ^you  may  have  noticed 
it's  very  bright  to-night  I  let  fall  my 
signet  ring — it  always  hangs  a  little  loose 
on  my  finger.  I  put  on  a  wrap  to  go  down 
and  look  for  it,  and,  lo  and  behold,  some- 
one bolts  me  out,  and  someone  else  sets  off 
screaming,  and  someone  else  sounds  the 
dinner  gongl  What — what — ^what  on 
earth  does  it  all  mean  % " 

Here  a  loud  sneeze  prevented  further 
exclamation. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  meuas.  Sir  Peter, 
for  some  of  us  who  are  not  so  young  as 
they  were,"  said  Miss  Miles  severely;  "it 
means  gruel  and  flannel  night-cape,  and 
possibly  linseed  poultices  into  the  bargain, 
for  a  week  to  come." 

And  so  it  did ;  for  Sir  Peter,  at  any  rate. 

That  was  to  be  an  eventful  week. 
It  saw  the  departure  of  Lord  Exmoor  and 
Lady  Joan. 

"My  attack  of  gout  threatens  to  be  a 
sharp  one.  I  must  get  back  to  my  own 
doctor  as  soon  as  possible,"  the  Earl  ^- 
plained  to  Leo.  But  to  Lady  Joan  he 
said:  "After  all,  I  think  the  lawyers  can 
arrange  for  an  extension  of  the  mortgage 
far  better  than  I  can.  And — and  you 
needn't  write  to  Eokersley.  He  is  a  gentle- 
mw,  at  any  rate,  and  you  might  do  worse." 

And  to  himself  he  said : 

"  I  shall  be  thankful  enough  to  see  the 
last  of  these  people.  In  houses  of  this 
sort  one  never  knows  what  is  ffoinsr  to 


happen ;  they  might  be  asking  me  to  dance 
a  hornpipe  next." 

Before  the  week  was  out,  too,  Fan  con- 
fessed her  penitence  to  Leo  in  her  own 
fashion. 

"If  you'll  only  admit,  Leo,"  she  said, 
"that  I  can  flirt  just  as  nicely  as  other 
young  ladies,  I'll  promise  never  to  do  it 
again." 

To  which  Leo  replied : 

"You  won't  get  a  chance.  Fan.  I've 
seen  'the  ten-roomed  cottage  with  good 
stabling,'  and  you  know  what  that  means." 
^  And  during  that  week  Miss  Miles  kept 
Sir  Peter  supplied  with  such  delicious 
gruel,  and  such  lovely  linseed  poultices, 
that,  on  the  first  day  he  came  downstairs, 
he  said,  addressing  her,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  by  her  Christian  name : 
^  "  Tabitha,  after  all,  I  think  fifty  matches 
sixty  better  than  five-and-twenty  does. 
What  do  you  say  t " 

To  which  Miss  Miles  replied : 

"  Exactly,  Sir  Peter;  I  was  just  about  to 
make  the  same  remark." 


THE  BED  THAT   COULD   NOT   BE 

MOVED. 

By  W.  W.  FENN. 


I  WAS  always  influenced  by  coincidences, 
presentiments,  and  strange  unaccountable 
tale&  I  always  enjoyed  reading  or  hear- 
ing of  them,  and  for  years  aspired  to  be 
the  hero  of  one.  Hours  of  relaxation 
without  a  good  sensational  tale  or  ghost 
story  were  shorn  of  half  their  restful 
benefit  Of  course  I  knew  all  the  tricks 
of  the  ghostly  romancer  by  heart;  I  was 
up  to  all  his  ancient  houses,  tapestried 
chambers,  old  pictures,  furniture,  secret 
panels,  and  the  like ;  but  they  amused  me 
to  follow  none  the  less,  and  at  one  time 
my  only  wish  was  for  some  personal  ex- 
perience amongst  such  surroundings.  It 
never  came,  however,  and  when  at  last 
there  did  happen  to  me  a  startling  ad- 
venture, it  was  amidst  circumstances  the 
most  prosaic  and  commonplace,  having  for 
a  background  nothing  more  romantic  and 
weird  than  a  newly-erected  suburban  and 
"Jerry-built"  house. 

Yes,  it  was  in  such  an  unpromising  place, 
and  under  most  matter-of-fact  conditions, 
that  I  passed  through  an  experience  of  which 
even  to  this  day  I  cannot  think  without 
a  shudder.  Not  that  it  was  a  ghostly  form 
of   the  terrible,   and.  though    unnatural. 
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qp,iji|d;  not  be  said  to  be  supemataral ;  bat 
itWas  Bofficiently  appalling  to  be  classed 
with  fa^lQr  romance  of  dark  deeds  and 
^qg|i]«r>:eacapes. 

My  business  took  me  entirely  oat  of  the 
r^egign  of  romance.  I  had  never  had  a 
<ih^nce  of  passing  a  night  in  a  haanted 
h9a8e  or  room,  and,  as  my  stadies  in 
that  direction  led  me  only  16  look  in 
such  places  for  what  I  hoped  to  find, 
I  was  perhaps  less  prepared  for  what 
happen^ 

*  It  -came  about  in  this  fashion.  The 
Volunteer  movejnent  had  just  commenced, 
and  I,  like  other  able-bodied  youngsters, 
enlisted  in  the  cause  with  considerable 
enthusiasm.  Fivie-and-twenty  years  •  ago, 
those  who. had. more  money  and. leisure 
than  the.  rest  were  naturally  thought  the 
fittest  to  undertake  commands,  without 
lAuph  regard  to  anything  else.  Here  and 
there  exceptions,  however,  were  made  to 
this  unwritten  rule,  and  I  was  one  of  these, 
for: certainly  I. had.no  money.  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  egotistical ;  but  I  had  a 
turn  for  soldiering,  was  smart,  quick,  and 
fairly  well  set  up.  I  soon  acquired  pro- 
fioiency-  suffibient  to  justify  qmck  promo- 
tion, and  ere  long  I  found  myself  captain 
of  my  company.  It  was  said  I  had  the 
making  in  me  of  a  good  soldier.  I  obeyed 
to  the  letter,  and  expected  others  to  do 
the  same.  Authority,  however,  was  often 
disputed  on  parada  The  podtion  of  an 
officer,  therefore,  who  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  was  not  always  an  enviable 
one.  ^Mine  was  not,  for  I  am  hasty  and 
peppery,  and  seldom  measured  my  words 
to  the  rank  and  file  ;  but  in  the  main  I  do 
not  think  I  was  unpopular,  and  I  certainly 
had  nk>  jidea  that  I  was  sowing  the  seeds  of 
vengeful  ill-wilL  One  young  fellow'there 
was,  however,  who  displayed  a  very  tur- 
bulent spirit,  and  perhaps  I  might  have 
doubted  him.  But  after  one  or  two  un- 
seemly disputes,  in  our  relative  capacities 
of  captain  and  private,  he,  like  others  of 
his! temper,  hit,  the  corps,  and  I  utterly 
forgot  his  existence  and  his  name.     ' 

•  After  two  years,  the  persistent  cold 
shoulderiturned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
War  Office  towards  the  Volunteers,  as  is 
well  known,  had  a  very  cooling  effect  upon 
their  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  regiments 
dwindled  visibly;  the  earnest  men  became 
disgusted,  and  the  indifferent  threw  up 
what  little  interest  they  might  originally 
have  taken  in  the  movement.  •  I  was 
amongst  the  former,  and  when  by  degrees 
the  numbers  became  so  reduced  that  the 


whole  affair  was  fast  growing  fardctl.^ 
too,  resigned,  and  retired  for  awfaik  vb^ 
private  Ufa  Begretfally  t  Tea,  fori  hd 
grown  fond  of  soldiering.  SfciU,  1 1  atv 
that  unless  the  movement  was  pl^ed  cbi 
very  different  footing,  the  position  of*  s 
private  was  far  preferable  to  that  of  as 
officer ;  indeed,  was  the  onl j  becoming  osi 
for  a  citizen-soldier  to  hold.  This  feelii^ 
led  me  eventually  to  join  anothw  corpi  m 
that  .capacity.  I  enjoyed  the  ritootioi^  the 
exercise,  and  the  driU ;  refosing  all  tAm 
of  promotion,  content  to  play  Sub  huatti 
and  obscure  part  of  an  amateur  Anaif 
Atkins. 

'  When  the  tiiird  year  of  Uik  aemm  wm 
drawing  to'  its  close,  there  turn  noSDJa 
certain  .Easter   time,    brin^ig  itt  il| 
according     to     custom,     tbs    VdsriaiK 
Eeview.     I  cared  little  fortbrnf^wSimf 
promenades,  contributing,  as  they  tea  fll, 
to  little  else  than  pomp  md  vani^;  Ink  I 
thought  *  I  would  attend  this  on6,  «lift 
was  to  be  held  in  the  neighbomliOQitf 
Gk>ldchester,  my  birthplace,  awayiqpisti 
Midlands;  but  to  which  I  had  not  lift 
for  eighteen  years.    I  thought  I  shtiS 
like  to  visit  the  old  and  once  familiar  sfA- 
I  heard  it  had  improved  and  grown  nMS 
large    manufacturing    town,  and   I  tw 
carious,  if  not  sentimental,  on  the  ta\i^ 
My  finances, however, were low,aDdaltkM|^ 
I  knew  I  could  go  inexpensively  eoosj^ 
for  the  three  days  with  the  regimsa^I 
wanted  a  longer  and  more  nnintem^nl 
time  at  the  place  in  order  to  give  flf 
curiosity,  and  such  sentiment  as  I  bad,  M 
play.    So  I  determined  to  spend  a  week 
in  the  town  on  the  cheap,  and  j<m  hetir 
quarters  when  they  arrived  there. 

A  large,  wild,  and  open  tract  of  hSsA 
and  moorland,  for  which  the  neigh&oe^ 
hood  was  distinguished,  offered  a  sploidii 
battle-ground  for  the  amateur  soldten,  ail 
this,  in  former  days,  had  beto  a  favoms 
haunt  of  mine.  Now,  I  was  told,  thdirib- 
urbs  of  Goldchester  extended  nearly  to  tiis 
skirts  of  this  moor,  and  I  settled  tbst  I 
would  try  and  find  a  lodging  on  that  lids 
of  the  town. 

Well,  I  arrived  on  die  Monday  af  teniooB 
preceding  the  Good  Friday,  and  nude 
straight  to  carry  out  my  intenti<m,  bst 
when  I  had  threaded  my  way  throng 
what  were  formerly  the  limits  of  the  town 
in  the  direction  of  the  moor,  I  simply  lost 
myseli  Grown  and  altered,  indeed,  was 
everything,  with  lines  of  new  streets, 
tramcars,  and  bustle,  where  once  had  bees 
green  lanes;  but  eventually  I  got  clear  of 
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these  and  found  myself  in  the  new  saborb. 
Tiie(oatBkirt8  of  manafactoring  towns  are 
seldom  so  cheerfol  and  pretty  as  these 
happened  to  he,  and  although  there  was  an 
unfinished  look  about  the  most  recently- 
boilt  streets  and  rows  of  houses,  ^d 
although  these  were  in  themselves  some- 
what mean  and  essentially  '*  Jerry-built," 
they  were  not  exactly  ugly.  Their  intru- 
sion upon  the  greenery  of  Nature  had 
spared  many  fine  trees  and  clusters  of  trees 
which,  intermingling  pleasantly  with  the 
bricks  and  mortar,  veiled  and  softened  the 
inherent  obtrusiveness  of  the  pretentious 
architectural  lines.  A  fairly  broad  and 
pretty  river,  ^  willow-fringed  and  rush- 
maigihed,  likewise  lent  considerable  attrac- 
tion '  to  the  '  district  through  which  it 
wound  in  many  a  picturesque  sweep  and 
bend.  The  row  of  houses,  in  one  of  which 
I  took  up  my  abode,  backed  on  to  this 
river,  down  to  the  banks  of  which  ran  little 
narrow  strips  of  gardens,  from  the  rear  of 
the  buildings,  whilst  their  wooded  character 
afforded  a  bright  and  cheerful  outlook  from 
the  windows.  There  were  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  dwellings  in  Chester  Terrace, 
as  it  modestly  called  itself,  and  when  I 
first  came  upon  it  and  saw  the  words, 
"  Apartments  for  a  Siogle  Gentleman,"  in 
the  window  of  an  end  house,  I  determined 
j^  once  to  negotiate  for  Ihem.  Indeed 
there  was  no  choice,  for  at  the  next  door — 
the^  only  other  occupied  tenement — there 
was  nothing  to.let ;  the  row  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  finished  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  The  landlord  was  at  home  when  I 
knocked,  and  a  brass  plate  on  the  door 
informed  me  that  his  name  was  Carstack, 
engineer  and  surveyor.  The  next  door  too, 
number  five,  had  another  plate  on  it  with 
the  name,  *'  Mr.  Eaphael  Carstack,  Surgeon, 
eta"  In  reply  to  my  enquiry,  the  engineer 
begged  me  to  walk  in.  He  was  effusively 
pplke,  but  his  voice  was  harsh,  unpleasant, 
and  not  without  a  faint  foreign  accent 
,  "  Would  I  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the 
rooms  ? — on  the  first  floor,  back  and  front 
He  was  sure  he  would  make  me  comfort- 
able. His  daughtier-in-law  was  an  excellent 
cook — she  lived  next  door  with  her 
husband,  and  came  in  and  out  to  attend 
tipon  lodgers." 

The  terms  being  low,  I  went  upstairs  to 
inspect  A  comfortable  sitting-room  with 
Ved-room  adjoining  behind,  both  simply 
hut  neatly  furnished ;  the  bed  alone  calling 
for  imy^  special  mention.  It  was  somewhat 
pecullar;looking,  from  being  very  low,  iron, 
without  handnss.  and  for  a  sinsle  person. 


I  agreed  to  engage  the  apartments  for  the 
inside  of  a  fortnight 

''You  have  come  to  take  part  in  our 
great  military  display,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Carstack,  watching  me  as  I  stood  my  rifle 
in  a  comer  and  unslunp  my  knapsack,  for 
of  course  I  was  in  uniform  and  in  heavy 
marching  order  —  rather  more  heavy 
perhaps  than  became  a  soldier.  ''Ah!  it 
will  be  a  fine  display — good  practice  and 
excellent  training.  It  is  an  admirable 
movement^  this.  My  son  is  a  Volunteer 
and  a  capital  shot,  but  he  has  ntt  much 
time — doctors  are  busy  men." 

I  expressed  satisfaction,  and  the  voluble 
landlord  continued : 

"As  you  are  here  so  soon,  yoti -will 
perhaps  enter  the  rifle  competiiioD,  which 
takes  place  this  week  on  the  moor.  There 
are  many  prizes — some  very  valuable,  and 
open  to  all  comers,  some." 

"  Ah  1  mdeed  1 "  I  said,  "  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  Certainly  I  shall  go  in  for  a 
little  shooting.  There  should  be  an 
excellent  range  to  be  found  on  the  moor." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  first  rate,  sir;  but  excuse  me, 
you  seem  to  speak  as  if  you  knew  the 
place  1   You  are,  perhaps,  no  stranger  f " 

"  No,  I  knew  Goldchester  years  ago." 

"  Really  f  Do  you  know  many  of  the 
inhabitants  1 " 

"  No,  I  suspect  not  now.  Most  of  those 
I  knew  are  dead,  and  others  would  not 
remember  me." 

"It  is  long  then  since  you  were  herel 
Many  years  perhaps  % "  continued  Carsttfck 
inquisitively,  and  eyeing  me  furtively. 
"  And  your  name,  sir  t  your  name  might 
be  known,  if  not  yourself." 

**  My  name  is  Garratt — Rfchard.Garratt," 
I  answered,  "  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  my 
family  are  to  be  found  in  Goldchester 
now." 

He  appeared  struck  by  the  name,  started* 
at  it  almost,  and  then  regarded  me  more 
curiously  than  ever. 

"But  now,  perhaps,  you  will*  get  me 
something  to  eat,"  J  went  on,  a  little  bored 
by  the  man's  curiosity  and  manner.  I  had 
rapidly  made  up  my  mind  that  I  did  not 
like  him.  He  had  a  sinister  aspect  and  a 
bad  face,  though  he  was  fairly  good- 
looking  ;  dark,  about  sixty,  and  decidedly 
not  wholly  EngUsh.  The  efl'ect  my 
name  produced  on  him  set. me -wonder- 
ing if  I  could  remember  his  as  connected 
"vv}ith  the  town,  and  after '  a  bit, 
I  did  seem  to  recover .  a  dim  memory  • 
of  it.  Yes,  it  certainly  was .  associated 
somehow  with  mv  earlv  davs.  but    too 
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vaguely  to  give  me  a  lead  as  to  any 
circamstAnces  connected  with  it  I  am 
naturally  tacitarn,  and  perhaps  not  very 
sociable,  and  on  this  occasion  I  felt  nn- 
nsoally  depressed.  The  return  to  the  old 
place,  the  recollections  it  brought  back,  and 
the  reference  the  man  had  made  to  my 
possible  acquaintances  in  it,  revived 
memories  not  exhilarating. 

So  after  awhile  I  went  forth  for  a  stroll 
while  my  meal  was  preparing.  In  the 
course  of  the  ramble,  I  came  across  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  corps,  where  a 
placard  announced, with  the  fuU  particulars 
of  the  rules,  entries,  etc.,  that  the  prizes 
for  the  Grand  Eifle  Competition  on  Gold- 
stone  Moor  were  "  now  on  view."  I  read, 
became  interested,  and  went  into  the 
building.  I  determined  to  enter  myself 
at  least  for  the  "All  Comers'*  Prize — a 
handsome  silver-gilt  goblet  with  a  purse  of 
twenty  sovereigns,  and  there  it  stood 
amongst  others,  on  a  sort  of  counter  in 
front  of  me.  I  thought  1  should  like  to 
pull  that  off;  it  would  be  very  acceptable, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  back  my  skill.  I 
did  so,  by  paying  the  necessary  small  fees 
to  the  attendant,  had  my  name  and  that  of 
my  corps  entered  In  the  official  list  of 
competitors,  and  then  looked  over  it. 
Amongst  them  was  the  name  of  Baphael 
Carstack,  doubtless  that  of  my  landlord's 
son — tiie  doctor. 

The  shooting  was  to  take  place  on  the  two 
following  days,  so  I  determined  that  I  would 
not  give  way  to  the  sad  memories  which  the 
neighbourhood  revived,  and  that  I  should 
infinitely  prefer  two  or  three  days  on  the 
open,  breezy  moor  after  all,  to  spendiog 
them  in  wandering  about  the  now,  to  me, 
lonely  streets. 

Everything  was  satisfactory  and  com- 
fortable at  the  lodgings,  but  the  bedstead 
still  attracted  my  attention.  When  stoop- 
ing to  look  at  it,  I  tried  to  push  its  head 
close  up  to  the  wall ;  to  my  amazement  I 
found  it  could  not  be  moved.  The  short 
legs  were  riveted  to  the  floor.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  queer  arrangements  And 
what  could  be  its  purpose)  It  stood 
isolated,  facing  the  window,  but,  as  I  say, 
not  with  its  head  close  to  the  wall ;  the 
space  of  a  foot  at  least  was  between.  Well, 
I  could  not  make  it  out^  so  I  turned  in  and 
slept  soundly.  I  may  note  that  a  second 
door  in  the  room  appeared  to  communicate 
with  the  next  house,  but  had  no  lock  or  any 
sign  of  fastening  on  my  side.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  fixture,  solid  and  without  any  ap- 
parent means  of  being  opened. 


The  next  morning  I  could  not  refrsia 
from  questioning  the  young  woman — ^the 
daughter-in-law — who  served  my  breakbst, 
about  the  bed.  She  appeared  nnable^  eer 
tainly  unwilling,  to  expatiate  on  the  sub- 
ject It  was  some  invention  of  her  fiither's ; 
he  was  always  inventing  one  thing  or 
another — she  didn't  understand  them.  A 
comely,  intelligent^  but  sad  and  scared- 
looking  woman,  neat,  handy,  and  attrac- 
tive, but  not  quite  of  the  stamp  one  expects 
to  find  in  the  wife  of  a  medical  man ;  nor 
did  her  occupation  harmonise  with  her 
position.  As  she  was  about  to  leaye  the 
room  she  glanced  back  at  me,  and,  pa^ng 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  said,  lowouig  her 
voice: 

"  Don't  ask  about  that  bed,  or.    Don't 
seem  surprised  at  it.     Take  my  sdfiee." 
Then,  walking  close  up  to  me,  she  whis- 
pered :  "  Keep  good  friends  with  Uiem— 
my  father  and  husband  I  mean." 

Startled  and  surprised  for  a  moment,  I 
did  not  speak,  and  she  was  again  about  ts 
leave  the  room  when  I  called  her  bsdc 
peremptorily. 

<<What  do  you  mean)"  I  asked.  "I 
keep  good  friends  with  everybody  I  hope; 
your  father  and  husband  are  not  likdj 
to  give  me  cause  to  break  my  haM%  I 
suppose  % " 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  they  are  dangerous  U0 
quarrel  with." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  married  t " 

"  Not  six  months,  and  I  wish  I'd  never 
seen  him." 

"  Does  your  husband  ill-treat  you  1 " 

'*  Not  quite  that ;  very  near.  But  Fixi 
afraid  of  them  both." 

Tears  were  starting  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
seemed  on  the  point  of  unburthening  her 
mind  further  when  a  footstep  in  the  passage 
below  was  audible,  and  she  flew  from  the 
room  like  a  frightened  hare. 

*' Sufficiently  mysterious  all  this,"  I 
thought,  "and  not  reassuring;  I  most 
keep  my  eyes  open."  Then,  in  a  not  quite 
comfortable  frame  of  mind,  I  prepared  for 
my  shooting  expedition,  shouldered  my 
rifle,  and  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  found! 
myself  one  of  many  stragglers  who  were 
wending  their  way  towards  the  rifle-raDga 

A  bright  and  lovely  spring  morning, 
without  wind,  and  with  a  soft,  subdued, 
yet  clear  light,  it  was  all  that  a  good  shot 
could  desire.  I  do  not  linger  to  describe  the 
scene.  The  arrangements  were  orderly,  and 
conducted  after  the  usual  manner  of  sneh 
gatherings.  Volunteers  from  various  neigh- 
bouring   corps    made  up  the    squads  of 
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competitors  for  the  various  prizes  at  vari- 
ous ranges.  Some  were  entirely  composed 
of  the  uniforms  belonging  to  the  Gold- 
cbester  company,  and  two  or  three  of  these 
eventually  fell  in  with  the  shooting  party 
for  the  All  Comers  Prize,  in  which  I  was 
concerned.  Our  names  and  qualifications 
attested,  and  our  rifles  duly  examined,  after 
the  customary  loose  and  happy-go-lucky 
Bjstem,  or  want  of  system,  which  was 
adopted  in  those  days,  we  marched  to  the 
rsoge  in  charge  of  a  militia  sergeant^  and 
went  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
competition. 

All  this  I  pass  over.    It  is  enough  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  and  three 
others  stood'out  as  the  four  highest  scorers, 
qualified  to  shoot  off  the  last  stage.    Three 
otherji,  and  as    their    names  were  called 
out,  I  noted  that  of  Baphael   Carstack. 
One    look   left  no   doubt  that  he    was 
the  son  of  his  father — as  like  him  as  he 
conld  stare — and  stare  he  did  at  me  con- 
siderably.    Nor  did  I  fail  to  return  his 
gaze,  for  it  had  gradually  grown  upon  me 
that  I  knew  his  faca     At  last  I  caught  it, 
bat  only  just  before  we  had  arrived  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  contest     He  and  I 
had  made  the  two  highest  scores  out  of  the 
four  with  a  tie,  and  were  about  to  shoot  it 
off,  at  eight  hundred  yards.   He  was  to  fire 
first,  and  as  he  dropped  on  his  knee  in  po- 
sition, he  gave  me  about  as  malicious  a  look 
as  human  eyes  are  capable  of,  and  it  was 
that  look  which  told  me  where  I  had  seen 
him  before.  He  was  that  young  recalcitrant 
fellow  in  my  old  company  who  had  insulted 
me  on  parade  five  years  ago  1    Surely  an 
ominous    coincidence    this — our    being 
brought   together   again  under  these  cir- 
cumstances— ^and  in  more  direct  opposition 
than  ever ! 

Whether  his  temper,  stirred  by  his 
old  animosity  and  increased  by  our  present 
position,  affected  his  shooting,  I  do  not 
know.  But  in  his  five  rounds  he  failed  to 
score  what  was  possible  by  some  three  or 
four  points — the  consequence  being  that  I 
went  in,  beat  him  easily,  and  was  pro- 
nounced winner  of  the  prize.  The  venom 
in  his  eyes,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not 
diminished  after  this,  nor  did  any  civil 
effort  of  mine  at  conciliation  affect  it.  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  refer  to  the  past — 
he  appeared  to  do  the  sama  The  few 
words  we  exchanged  referred  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  business  on  hand;  and 
although  I  made  some  reference  to  my 
having  taken  up  my  abode  under  his 
father's   roof,  he  ignored  that  fact,  being 


too  much  occupied  in  the  meal  he  was 
making  off  his  own  heart  with  disgust^ 
mortification,  and  hatred  of  me,  for  having 
snatched  the  goblet  and  the  twenty  pounds 
from  his  grasp. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  as  I  returned  to 
the  lodgings,  I  thought  to  myself  : 

"Well,  whatever  his  young  wife  may 
have  meant,  fate  has  ordained  that  I  should 
fly  in  the  very  face  of  her  advice  1 "  I  had 
quarrelled  most  effectually  with  one 
member  of  her  family,  and  by  no  fault  of 
my  own. 

As  bed-tinie  arrived,  my  mind  naturally 
reverted  more  than  ever  to  the  girl's 
reticence  about  that  immoveable  bedstead, 
and  I  gave  it  closer  examination.  This 
showed  me  that  the  legs  dropped  into  little 
sockets  or  holes  in  the  floor,  and  could  not 
be  lifted  out  of  them.  This  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  connected  with  the  room  beneath. 
Then  what  was  beneath)  Merely  the 
ground-floor  back — the  landlord's  sleeping 
apartment  The  window  gave  upon  the 
garden  behind.  Spring  twilight  still 
lingered  in  the  sky,  and,  as  I  looked  out,  I 
saw  father  and  son  down  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  among  the  bushes  close  to  the  river. 
They  were  both  attentively  regarding  my 
window  at  the  instant  I  drew  up  the  Mind. 
When  they  saw  me  they  faced  round,  as  if 
disliking  being  caught  spying.  There  was 
nothing  in  aU  this,  very  likely ;  yet  after 
what  had  passed  it  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Again  I  soon  turned  in,  but  did  not  sleep 
well  At  first  I  was  strangely  restless,  and 
later  heavOy  drowsy  and  dream-troubled. 
Young  Carstack  and  his  father  appeared  to 
be  stsmding  on  either  side  of  the  bed,  and 
then  one  became  my  own  father — long 
dead.  Then  they  both  stooped  over  me, 
and  they  both  had  my  father's  face  close 
to  mine.  Then  I  was  out  on  the  moor  by 
the  butts — firing  was  going  on,  bullets 
whizzed  round  my  head;  one  struck  me  on 
the  arm,  and  I  saw  in  the  distance  that  it 
had  been  fired  by  young  Carstack.  ^  He  was 
aiming  at  me  again !  In  my  frantic  efforts 
to  g3t  under  shelter  I  awoke.  This  sort  of 
thing  seemed  to  go  on  more  or  less  all 
night,  but  when  up  and  dressed  I  did  not 
feel  much  the  worse. 

There  awaited  me  on  the  breakfast  table 
a  somewhat  bulky  envelope,  containing  a 
large  letter  forwarded  to  me  by  my  landlady  ■ 
at  home,  to  whom  I  had  sent  my  address 
the  night  of  my  arrival  in  Chester  Terrace. 
As  I  was  about  to  tear  the  outer  envelope  I 
noticed  that  it  was  soiled,  and  on  a  closer 
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Bcrtitiiiy  it  lobked  v^i^  much  as  if  it  might 
have  been  damped  and  opened  after  it  had 
been  stack  down.  Yes,  it 'certainly  had 
been  tampered  witL  '  Again,  I'fancied  that 
the  enclosure,  a  long  blue  envelope  like  a 
lawyer's,  had  been  tr^tecl  in  the  same  way. 
However,  I  did  not  stop  t6  consider,  for  I 
was'  igitorant  of'  the'  handwriting  and 
curioufe  to  leam  the' contents.*  •!  was  not 
accQ^tomed  to'  receive  -  lawyers'  letters. 
Well  indeed'might  I  have  been  cnrions,  for 
the  ddcutnent  'anbonnced'  that;  most  un- 
expectedly^ a  certain  valuable  property, 
acttfally'in  Gold'chester  itself, -had  been  left 
me  by  an  uncle 'just'  deceased.  I£  had 
belonged  to  my  father,  but,'  througb  some 
irregular  te<ihnicality  in  his  will,  hali  not 
devolved  upon  me  at  his  death  as  I  knew  it 
ought  to  have  done.  Ten  years  ago  I  had 
had  a  lawsuit  about  this  property,  and  lost 
it  And  now  here  it  was  bequeathed  to  me  ! 
My  uncle  and  I  had  quarrelled  over  it,  and 
had  not  met  for  years.  I  did  hot  know  till 
this  moment  even  where  hd  had  been  living. 
And  now  it  turned  out  he  had  lived  and 
died  in  Goldchedter,  and  had  been  buried 
the  day  before  my  arrival.  The  letter 
came  from  a  local  lawyer,  had  been  sent  to 
my  home,  and  forwarded  thence  to  me  here 
again  at  Goldchester.  Stranger  still,  and 
yet  still  stranger — the  ^property  consisted 
ofthd  very  land  on  which  this  new  suburb, 
with  Chester  Terrace  in  the  centre  of  it, 
iiad-'bfeefe  bUHt.  *  * » 

This  discovery,  arrived  at  only  after  close 
Und*  attentive'  pertisal  of  the  letter  now  in 
iiiy' hand,  literally  took  my  breath  away. 
The  bare  facts  'hbre' condensed  must  be 
accepted  as  suificidtit,  briefly  to  explain  a 
v^ry  cdnSplicated  busines§.  "  But  they  are 
the  ifmitA;'- add 'that  ii  ill  that' is'  wiihted. 
.  I -did  Aot^sp^d  thaf  day  at  ^the  rifle 
"range;*  as^  may  be  guessed.  It  was  niainly 
passed  in  the  solicitor's'  office,  and  with 
'him '  in  visiting  my  uncle's  residence-^a 
new  house  recently  built  on  the  e^tfate.^  A 
childless,  lonely,  unloved  old  man,  the 
solicitor  seemed  to  have  been  nearly  his 
only  friend.  

Thfit  gentleman,  in^  the  (course  of  our 
l<!yng'  confab'iilation,*  tdld  me  many  things 
conc^rtiing  '  hfm*; '  one  matter  especially 
adding  considerably  to  the  curious  coinci- 
dences' which'  had  already  associated  me 
with'  the  Carstacks.  '  It  seems  that  my 
uncle's  will,  by 'which  I  inherited,  hVid 
been  made  four  years  previously,  but  that 
about  a  week  before  his  death,  he  had  had 
another  drawn,  which  he,  fortunately  for 
'iM;'had  not  signed.     By*  it  he  had   left^ 


that  notable  estate  to  none  6ther  tlao 
youne  Mr.  Baphael  Gaistack,  the  doctor 
who  had  b^h  attending  him  ever  sbca  he 
Settled  ^in  the  neighbourhood. 

«  He  is  a  sharp,  knowing  fellow,  that^" 
said  the  lawyer,  "and  acquired  great bflo- 
ence  over  your  uncle.    I'aiBi  onlysorprued 
that  he  did  not  take  care  to  see  that  the 
will  was  executed.     I'dfew  boUi  tiie  does* 
mehts  and  have  them  in  my  poawwon, 
and  I  was  daily  expectii^  to  be  adinmooed 
to  the  old  gentleman  with' his  aecondou^ 
that  he  xnight.  sign  it  ^  It  is  strai^  haw 
people  change  their  minda  Foar7ean%o^ 
when  he  was'first  ill,,76ur  nndBwukmfy 
aiixious  thHt  you  shb^d'havetbepnpotf— 
made  ^du^  his  exidcutor  wiUiBe-Joldme 
he  regretted  hitving' availed  Inotdfoliiifl 
legal '  inaccuracy,  which' '  si|vp  'h'  to  Um 
instead  of  to  you.  '  Then^yoon^iMtoc 
got'  hbld  of  him,  mesmeUcied'  him,  n  cm 
may '  say,  I  suppofse;   for  'a*  while,  ni 
induced  htm  toj^ter  the  dispoaitionoiH 
wealth;  aiid  yet  Uie  old  man  could il 
make  up  his  mind  to  dispossess  yon.  J^ 
way,  you  have  nothing  to  thank  the  dodii 
for — nor  he,  you,  for  the  matter  rf  Itoi- 
there  will  be  no  love  lost  between  yoo." 

"No,  indeed,"  I  exclaimed,  and  tta 
I  recounted  to  the  solicitor  my  ezpmM 
of  the  Carstack  famOy. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  very  odd,  certihilf, 
that  you  going  there  as  the  lodger,  thm 
actudly,  while  under  their  roof,  be  trail' 
fornhed  into  the  ground  landlord  of  Ae 
whole  estate." 

"Well,"  I  said,  ''I  think  I  ahaliiMW 
my  traps.  The  sooner  I  get  awgjr  flie 
better  now,  remembering  what  Ma 
Kaphael  Carstack*  said ; '  for,  lediug  alooa 
the  shootiogepisdde,  I  c6illd  not  have  maw 
thoroughly  incurred  the  doctor's  ^^^jf^ 
than 'by  cutting  hiWout*of  tie  property. 

"  Perhaps  it  would' be  'as  well,"  aaid^ 
la^fer,  "  for,  to  tell  you  the  troth,  ndttff 
father  nor  son  is  quite  beyond  syspKMB- 
The  elder  man  originally  "lived^  in  • 
veiy  low  part  of  the  town,  and  'cime 
there' no  one  exacUy  knows  wSei'« 
why.  There  is  a  rumour  that 'at  ow 
time  in  '  his  iife  ^he  was  kept  ii^' rewe- 
merit  for  his  "cdunla-y'fiPgodd,  and  sRhoop 
his  son  is  fdUy'quaimi'' to  practise, It II 
„.^.^..   --^-Vedical  student '"'T^' 

i'wtjtfsofne' 

whb  Hall  to'mik^ttiAsaf  scared.  I  «i 
neVer  '  bb '  aStbaihhSd  ^6'  hekr'  that  tW 
fellow  Ifafe  tb^doHffe  ^e  sSme  day.  ^ 
has  little  or  no'p^tfctice^i-fetms  to  be  ?«r 
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needy,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  and  his 
father  took  these  two  ad  joming  houses  in 
Chester  Terrace  with  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  sort  of  mesmeric  hospital,  or  some- 
tlung  of  that  kind.  The  bed  yon  mention, 
probably,  is  some  scheme  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

"  What  does  he  certify  that  my  undo 
died  of  f "  I  asked  significantly. 

"  Angina  Pectoris ;  but  I  believe  that's 
all  straight  enough.  It  would  have  been 
Carstack's  policy  to  have  kept  him  alive  as 
long  as  he  could,  or  until  that  second  will 
was  signed." 

Further  consideration  determined  me, 

now  that  money  was  no  object,  to  move  to 

one  of  the  hotels ;  but  the  three  best  were 

quite  full,  owiug  to  the  influx  of  visitors 

and  Yolanteers  for  the  review.    Four  other 

attempts  to  get  into  second-class  inns  failed 

for  the  same  reason.     Then  I  laughed  at 

my  weakness.      What  had  I  to  fear  at 

Chester  Terrace!     Being  there,  there  I 

would  stay  until  the  review  was  over.    My 

co-executor    the    lawyer    and    I    dined 

together  that  night.     We  decided  that  I 

should  say  nothing  to  the  Carstacks  on  the 

curious  way  in  which  fate  had  mixed  the 

young  doctor  up  with*  my  afifairs.     I  would 

wait  and  see  if  they  took  any  notice  of  it. 

The  father  let  me  in,  handed  me  a  chamber 

candle  with  his  usual  politeness,  but  made 

no. reference  to  the  matter,  and  I  finally 

went  to  bed,  sleeping  fairly  well.     But  the 

following  night — the  Good  Friday  Eve — 

matters  came  to  a  climax  indeed.     Nothing 

particular  occurred  at  the  distribution  of 

tlie  prizes,  which  took  place  in  the  after- 

n.oon.     I  received  mine  from  the  hands  of 

tbe  Mayoress  of  Ooldchester,  and  brought 

it^home.  -  -    ■■      *  .  ^ 

Mr.  I^ptiael  Carstack  did  not  show  up, 
and 'his  father  told  me  apologetically  that 
he-  h^'a  patient ^to^see  at  a  great  distance, 
and  probably  would  not;rdtum  home  till 
the  mort'ow.'  *  The  fellow  ostentatiously  in- 
spected^ and  admired  the: goblet,  eyed  the 
'pUrs0:cunnln'gly,'and  congratulated  me. 
'  Natufklly  I  liked  him  less  and  less  the 
more  I  saw  of  him,  and  now  that  bed-time 
had  again  comd  round,  I  had  a  greater  dis- 
taste than  ever  for  my  situation.  But  for 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,!  really  think  I 
.would,  have  gone.out.and  hired  a  bed  at 
any  common  public-house.  :  But  1 1  must 
pass  over  the  coiiflictof  feeling  with  which, 
about  midnight;  I  lay  dowUifor.  the  last 
time  on  that  bed  *■  that"^  could  not  be 
moved.  *  ,   <  .  <     -         v 


The  silence  of  the  house  and  neighbour- 
hood was  entirely  undisturbed.  The  moon- 
light shone  dimly  through  the  half-cur- 
tioned  window.  I  was  tired,  and  all  but 
my  troubled,  misgiving  spirit  seemed  pro- 
pitious for  sleep,  and  to  sleep  I  went  in 
time. 

How  mudi  of  what  followed  was  dream, 
and  how  much  reality-— except  the  end, 
which  was  real  enough,  Heaven  knows.! — 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  here  is 
my  experience. 

As  had  occurred  two  nights  before,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  father  and.  son 
were  on  either  side  of  the  bed,  bending  over 
me,  but  always  with  my  own  father's  face 
in  each  case ;  but  not,  as  previously,  creating 
any  distress  in  my  mind.  Their  presence 
rather  had  a  Eoothlng  efiect  now  than  other- 
wise; so  soothing  that,  after  a  while,  I 
dreamed  that  they  were  sending  me  to  sleep ; 
and  I  know  no  more  of  how  long  I  so  re- 
mained, or  what  happened  in  the  interval, 
until — ^weU,  until  I  found  myself  plunged 
into  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden,  swimming  for  dear  life 
to  the  bank  1 

I  am  no  psychologist^  and  do  not  pretend 
to  explain  what  mental  condition  I  had 
passed  into ;  but  the  end  of  that  condition, 
whatever  it  ^  was,  is  simply  that  I  was 
arouse^  from  it  by  finding  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  deep,  flowing  river,  the  full 
moon  shining  bright  and  high  above  my 
head,  glittering  on  the  water  and  revealing 
idl  objects  as  dear  as  day. 

Fortunately,  I  am  a  good,  swimmer; 
otherwise  I  must  have  been  drowned.  As 
it  was,,  after  the  plunge — how  taken  1 1 
know '  not — ^I  came  to  the  surface  wide 
awake  enough,  as  may  be  supposed,  and, 
before  1  had  time  almost  to  be  surprised, 
was  standing  safe  on  the  shore  in  my 
night-dress.  Then  such  a  turmoil  of  amaze- 
ment^ incredulity,  and  breathless  wondor, 
not  unmingled  with  terror,  took  possession 
of  me  that,  for  many  minutes,  J  could  only 
lean,  panting,  against  a  tree.  Ere  I  had 
in  the  least  steadied  my  mind,  the  two 
Carstacks  stood,  beside  me  with  out- 
stretched hands,  prQffera.Qf  assistfuc^,  and 
wild  expressions  of  surprise  and  horror.  , 

''Good  Heavens,  sir/' t they  cried  simul- 
taneously, !'what  has  happened  1  »What 
have. you  been  doing  1  ..You  mustluvve 
been  walking  in  your  sleep  1 "  ;.     .     1 .      I 
'  I  could  not  answer,  andftthe.  elder  con-| 
tinned : 


W»J  * 


**We  heard  your  door  opcn^  my  son 
had  just  returned,  and!  we  were  sitting 
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tolkiDg.  We  heard  your  door  open,  I  say, 
and  yooi  footateps  going  domistairs;  we 
heard  yoa  unlock  the  back  dooi  and  go 
oat;  and  when  yoa  did  not  corns  back 
after  Bevoral  minutes,  we  thought  it  bo 
straoga  that  we  both  came  oat  to  look  for 
yon,  and  then  we  saddenly  saw  yoa  staad- 
ing  here  I  What  can  it  mean  t  Pray 
oome  indoors.    Let  as  help  yoa." 

Still  bewildered,  bat  gradiudly  recovering 
■omewhat  of  my  presence  of  mind,  I  hurried 
with  them  back  to  the  hooae,  into  the 
landlord's  front  room,  where  there  was  a 
fire.  Nothing  coald  be  more  soUcitous 
than  their  bc£avioar.  The  yoong  doctor 
gave  me  some  brandy,  and  they  both 
actively  helped  to  dry  and  reclothe  me. 

It  woald  be  impoaaibte  to  recount  ia 
detail  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  said  on 
either  hand.  Such  a  conflict  of  astonish- 
ment, and  Bolicitade,  and  attempta  at  ex- 
planation went  on  in  wild  and  disjointed 
expreuioufl,  that  I  snppose  two  hoaie 
passed  before  I  went  upstaire  ^un ;  the 
outcome  being  that  there  seemed  no  way 
of  acoountiug  for  what  had  happened  save 
the  original  one  offered,  namely,  that  I  had 
been  walking  in  my  sleep.  This  I  doubted 
from  the  £rst  I  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  before — knew  perfectly  well  I  had 
never  been  snbject  to  somnambuUsDi. 

Once  agaio  alone  in  my  tooms,  an  ex- 
amination of  them  threw  no  light  on  the 
matter.  The  bed  merely  looked  as  it  would 
when  one  leaves  it  after  restless  sleep,  sn:! 
the  locklees  side-door  into  the  next  house 
remained  &rm  shuL  The  prize  purse,  how- 
ever, with  its  twenty  sovereigns,  which  I 
had  placed  in  my  troosera-pocket,  had  dis- 
appeared 1  The  garment  h&d  been  brought 
to  me  when  dressing  below  stairs,  and  the 
money  might  have  fallen  out  there.  Bat  I 
was  too  shaken  and  fatigued  to  distress 
myself  further  then,  so  I  dropped  into  the 
esay-cbur  in  the  sitting-room. 

The  spring  dawn  soon  began  to  break — 
all  was  perfectly  still  once  more,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  doze,  when  the  very  faintest 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  landing  aroused 
me.  The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Baphael 
entered,  more  scared  and  fear-stricken  than 
ever. 

"  I  cannot  see  murder  done,"  she  whis- 
pered hnrriedly,  as  she  came  tip- toe 
towards  me.  "  Leave  this  house.  He  made 
you  do  what  he  wished.  I  have  heard  him 
boast  of  such  things.  He  made  you  walk 
of  your  own  accord  into  the  river,  hoping 
you  would  drown.  They  litde  thou^t  I 
was  watching.    I  dare  not  stop  to  explain 


if  I  could.  They  might  hesi  mt,  ^ 
would  then  serve  me  t£a  tuoa—Huj  «3 
make  away  with  me  some  day,  I  km. 
Promise  not  to  let  oat  what  I  uf— tolj 
don't  trust  that  bed  again,  and  doa't^ 
of  me.     Fromiaa  to  be  mlentL" 

I  vainly  tried  to  detain  hei  u  ihs  Iba 
flew  from  the  room,  and  I  heard  her,!  f«f 
minutes  later,  lighting  the  firs  down  is  lb 
kitchen,  with  an  oeteatation  of  noin. 

It  was  just  as  I  had  suspected,  tbm!  lb 
extraordinary  conditioB  whidi  bid  om- 
taken  me  was  due  to  aome  mysterawtnckoj 
connected  with  that  bed — scum  mpibh 
electric  hanky-panky  in  whicb  lUt  jin^ 
doctor  might  have  become  midft^nD^ 
his  former  association  with  Hit  fnti^i- '' 
ping  impostor  spoken  of  bf  tk  Initt. 
Tliat  was  my  coneloslon  as  nod  a  1  bad 
time  to  pull  my  wits  togebhei-  VUtk 
precise  nature  of  tiie  process  ra,  us  m, 
probably,  could  say.  Nor,  for  tiu«bi[ 
the  poor  woman,  would  I  enqmntM* 
ously — atleastnotfor  thepresraC.  Ifi^j 
for  her  sake  I  had  abstained  fromsbt 
Carstaok  about  tl  "(1 

I  would  quit  th  » 

without,  it    possi  K 

and,  if  possible,  w  * 

two  villains  again  f^ 

the  next  hour  in  i  f- 

sack  and  bag,  et-     ' 

went  downstairs,  fooling  sun  tbit  tin  M 
would  be  asleep,  and  calliug  qnietlf  * 
Mrs.  BaphaeJ,  said : 

"  I  am  going  out,  but  shall  b«  w  l> 
breakfast  at  t«n." 

Then  I  hurried  away,  fuUy  komW, 
and  reached  my  friend  the  \mjt^>  "*>< 
he  was  up,  J^  explanation  foilomd,  kA 
wedecided  to  send  one  of  bit  dtrliUW 
what  I  owed  m  Chester  Terraes.triw 
say  that  I  was  unexpectedly  preww 
from  returning. 

Thus  I  passed  the  Good  FridiJ, » 
considering  all  things,  settled  to  girt  op^ 
review  and  return  home  on  the  S»tii™^> 
and  did  so.  My  changed  fortoiw  topM 
a  changed  life,  involving  moch  bom* 
Whatever  views  I  m^ht  hava  fo"^ 
ultimately  looking  further  bto  nyi'P 
ouB  experience,  ami,  if  possible,  '•'P""*'^ 
the  culprits,  were  never  carried  «*  '«■" 
simple  reason  that,  within  a  f'^W'^'*^ 
from  my_  solicitor  contained  tbe  M'""* 
information :  ^ 

" Your  friends,   the  Csrstscto,  «•" 
trouble.      The  wife  of  the  r''l"'K«  "f 
yesterday  morning  found  dsid  in  b" 
and  there  ia  so  much  myitfliTi  l"""*  ' 
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aboat  the  caiue  of  her  death,  that  father 
and  son  lie  under  grave  snspicion.'' 

Later  on,  the  f ofiowing  came  to  hand : 

"The  inqneat  has  failed  to  solve  the 
mystery.    All  the  doctors  conld  say  was 
that  death  had  arisen  from  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,   though  how  caused,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show.    A  verdict  to 
that  effect,  therefore,  was  returned.    But 
that   there  was   foul  play  somehow  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
Carstacks  have  bolted.   One  does  not  know 
exactly  yet  what  is  gobg  to  be  done  with 
their  belongings.     Meanwhile,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  two  houses  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  electric  battery  of  great  power 
placed   directly  beneath  your  remarkable 
bad  and  connected  with  it;  whilst  wires 
from  it  were  conducted  to  another  bed  in 
the  doctor's  house  exactly  similar  to  yours, 
and  on  which  the  poor  woman  was  found. 
I  am  not  scientific,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
expUan-  the  working  of  such  mysterious 
forces;  but  these  discoveries  have  been 
sufficient  to  induce  the  authorities  to  issue 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  both  men, 
on  the  charge  of  contriving  the  death  of 
young  Mrs.  Carstack" 

They  were  never  caught— never  heard  of 
again  at  Gh>ldche8ter.     This  was  in  1864. 

Last  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  States,  and, 
in  a  prosperous  new  town,  far  away  in  the 
West,  a  doctor  had  established  himself, 
who  professed  to  effect  wondrous  cures  by 
electricity  and  mesmerism.  A  pamphlet 
issued  by  him,  on  the  quack-doctor  pattern, 
fell  into  my  hands.  In  it  I  read,  amidst  a 
mass  of  impudent  verbiage,  his  argument 
to  the  effect  that,  as  electricity  was  a 
marvellous  agent  in  curing  hysteria,  epi- 
leptic fits,  eta,  so  could  it  be  turned  to 
useful  account  as  a  great  mesmeric  curative 
agent,  on  the  principle  of  like  curing  like. 
He  urged  that  soothing,  beneficial  tarances 
could  1^  produced  by  the  patient  redinine 
on  a  certain  bed,  which  he  had  patented, 
and  through  which  galvanism  could  be  ap- 
plied after  the  manner  in  which  electric 
baths  are  given. 

Need  it  be  said  that  these  words  struck 
met  I  took  a  look  at  his  establishment,  and 
found  that  it  called  itself  "  The  Mesmeric 
Hospital,"  conducted  by  Dr.  Gableton.  But 
as  strange  coincidences  seemed  destined 
to  be  associated  with  this  matter  to  the 
last,  I  happened,  whilst  gazing  at  the  house 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  to 
observe  a  middle-aged  man  come  out,  in 
whom  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
desDita  the  laDse  of  more  than  twentv  vears. 


Mr.  Baphael  Oarstack.  He  did  not  see  me, 
and,  as  I  .was  only  passing  through  the 
place,  I  did  not  think  it  my  busmess  to 
trouble  myself  with  him  or  his  doing& 
But  the  foct  makes  a  significant  end  to  my 
story,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
written  but  for  it. 

CHRISTINE  L^  BARBE. 

By  MARIA  L.  JENKIN. 


CHAPTER  L 

It  was  one  of  the  early  days  of  May — 
and  what  can  we  say  better  than  that 
when  we  are  going  in  the  next  moment 
to  set  before  you  a  London  crowd  1 

The  chance  freaks  of  April  sunshine 
and  showers  were  over ;  the  sun  was  warm 
and  glad ;  the  roses  were  coming ;  the  May- 
bloom  had  come;  the  London  grass  was 
green  and  fresh ;  and  the  London  trees  were 
green  and  fresh,  too. 

Ay,  truly^  May  is  the  time  to  see  London 
at  its  best,  and  where  better  can  one  catch 
the  essence  of  the  pleasant  graciousness 
and  fulness  of  London  life  than  in  the 
Parki 

But  to  see  what  we  see,  you  must  shut 
your  eyes  a  moment  and  go  back  ten 
years,  fifteen  years,  nay,  many  more  in 
truth;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
literal  year,  because  we  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  suggest  a  personal  exactitude 
for  the  beings  or  the  doings  of  our  story. 

Being  so  early  in  May,  perhaps  the  Row 
was  not  so  crowded  as  it  would  be  a  Week 
or  so  hence,  but  it  was  full  enough.  People 
say  that  in  no  capital  of  Europe  does  one 
see  such  equipages,  such  horses,  such  lovely 
faces,  as  one  sees  in  the  "Row"  in  the 
height  of  the  London  season.  And  on 
the  special  day  we  set  before  you  there 
were  many  foreigners  about  —  men  and 
women  of  distinction  and  with  historic 
names,  amid  those  who  rolled  by  in  the 
luxurious  carriages ;  men  and  women,  too, 
of  sorrier  aspect,  of  worn  and  saddened 
aspect,  amongst  the  standing  onlookers. 
Something  more  than  fifteen  years  ago — 
you  see  we  will  be  lax  as  to  date — France 
had  had  a  great  upheaval ;  a  great  war ;  a 
great  subjugation;  and  her  sons  and  her 
daughters  had,  hundreds  of  them,  come 
over  to  our  welcoming  shores. 

Of  all  intensely  English  groups  there 
was  none  more  Eoglish  than  one  which, 
by  the  stopping  of  a  barouche,  became  for 
a  few  moments  a  prominent  one. 

An  old  ladv — ^well.  say,  a  woman  of 
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sixty,  but  we  call  her  old  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  her  young  companion — leaned  back 
upon  the  dark  purple  paddings  of  the 
carriage.  Her .  hair  was  grey,  but  not 
white,  therefore  lacking  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction which  white  hair  gives  to  even  a 
plain  woman  of  dark  eyes  and  tint  Never- 
thelessi  MissHaylesford  was  striking.  She 
always  wore  black,  but  her  individuality 
must  have  been  strong  enough  to  be  felt 
above  the  unmarked  beanty  of  her  face 
and  th^  as  unmarked  fashion  of  her  clothes. 
By  her  side  was  a  ^rL  She  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  Spring  in  her  light,  rose- 
tinted,  feathery-trimmed  dress ;  a  parasol, 
too,  all  of  soft-hued  pinkish  feathers,  was 
carelessly  laid  down  across  to  the  opposite 
seat  as  she  leaned  forward  to  talk.  If  her 
dress  suggested  the  very  spring-time  of 
roses,  then,  surely,  she  herself  suggested 
the  gold^  beauty  of  some  Saxon  maiden, 
whose  snowy  skin  and  whose  yellow  tresses 
the  poets  have  sung.  Saxon,  too,  was  her 
name — ^Matilda. 

Haylesford  was  her  surname,  as  was 
that  of  the  old  lady,  and  as  was  that  also 
of  the  bronzed  young  man  whose  advent 
npon  the  scene  hieid  caused  the  stopping  of 
the  carriage.  The  young  couple  were 
cousins,  the  old  lady  was  their  aunt,  the 
sister  of  a  certain  Jonathan  Haylesford, 
banker,  of  Lombard  Street,  and  of  Wex- 
ford Gardens,  Hyde  Park. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  then,  for  the  present  I " 
So  said  Duke,  or  Marmaduke  Haylesford, 
after  a  three  minutes'  talk. 

^  Oh,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  at 
last,  then ! "  the  girl  cried. 

"  Made  up  his  mind — has  he  a  mind  to 
make  npl"  the  old  lady  said  slowly, 
but  with  a  gleam  in  her  dark  eye^  as  if  she 
were  amusing  herself.  '  "  He  has  only 
caught  sight  of  someone,  and  that  someone 
has  carried  off  that  part  of  him  which  he 
ealls  his  mind  l^'i  

"AuntJ"'  There  was  reproach  in  the 
girl's  cry ;  but.  perhaps,  as  she,  laughed  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  family  habit  of 
making  fun  of  the  young  man.    *,    * 

He  was  fair  and  Saxon-hued  beneath  the 
tan  which  a  year's  travel  had  graced  him 
with,  and  the  quick,  red  blood  surged  up, 
and  a  flash  came  into  his  blue  eyes  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  girl  had  made  her 
reproachful  cry.  Then,  as  had  happened 
*  with  her,  this  serious  touch  of  the  subject 
was. laughed  away,  and  with  the  anger  all 
.  bldwn  aside,  he  said^  with  the  careless  gaiety 
of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  parrying  good- 
humoured  criticisms :  .        .      ^       • 


"  If  you  must  know.  Maid  a,  my  bit  of  a 
mind  was  made  up  long  before.  I  had  no 
intention  of  driving  with  you,  bat  I  had  an 
intention  of  invitii^  myself  to  dinner." 

"Curiosity!  And  suppose  she  iau^, 
or  a  barbaric  fordgner  I  Or,  worse  than  dl, 
suppose  she  has  never  come  at  all,  and  only 
papa  turns  up  1 " 

"  In  those  last  ciroumstanoes  I  shall  not 
stay  late." 

Duke  stroked  his  fair  moastadie. 

''And  your  uncle  woold  be  ju^ified  in 
being  angry.  Would  every  man  d 
his  age  be  chivalrous  enough  to  go  aO 
the  way  to  Dover  to  meet  hii.da^^iterjs 
companion  1  *' 

"  Papa  would,"  was  the  gnfi  iUogieal 
answer.     *'  Besides,  if  Chrirane  is  to  be 
my  companion,  is  she  not  also  the  dai^iIcK 
of  papa's  friend,  who  is  rained  \si  tibia 
horrid  war  1    Duke  " — and  the  gblbetan 
soft    and    pleading — "woald    it  not  li 
kinder  for  you  to  come  another  night  I" 

"  A  French  girl  is  not  shy." 

«'  Why  not  V*    Matilda's  sweet  face  «a 
a  littie  more  rosy. 

Her  cousin  only  shrugged  his  ahooUtf 
gaily  and  said  lightiy : 

"  I  really  don't  know ;  at  any  rate,  if  di 
is,  she  will  only  be  all  the  more  charmiq|^ 
I  shall  come."  He  raised  his  hat  and  mom 
back.  * 

•'  If  you  don't  forget^"  the  old  lady  cAi 
And  though  the  carriage  was  alr^uly  M 
the  move,  the  progress  was  quite  dbv 
enougbi  for  the  words  to  reach  Iusl 

"  Xes,  yes;  that,  of. coarse  l!Ia"*AndW' 
haps  there  >'  was  the  Jeast  .sosp^^n  ca  • 
littie  drawl  in^.  the  ,  sentence.-  %  ^ipA  fM 
Reaves'  announces  dinner,  he  ^t^U  afeUMU** 
me."     J  •       ••«•*,- 1  •    -' 

'  This  was  heard  as  easily  by  the,  ladiei» 
and  they  nodded  their  faith  or  .onflBith  tt 
hiuL '  t      '  ^  •     ,         •    ^        '      i 

.  V  Just  the  same  I ".  Miss  Haylesf^  |^ 
marked,  as  n^ich  to.heirself  as  .to  MattMa. 
'f  The  year's  iknockingr^dut, the  .world  i^ 
not  altered  hin^"    .<  i   u  •   t  ^^u    *   < 

**  Do  you  think  that,  aant  1,  ^Heu  seens 
to  me  quite .  old  isojoietim^.i  f  At'  the 
Crawleys',  last  night^^ — "  ' 


*    -i 


*'Sir  Hugh  Crawley  wpoidrmake  any 
man  show  himsfi^  at  his  best" ' 

To  this  the  girl  gave  no  answieyr.*!  ^M 
one  needed  1       r  t     «   >  .  f     '   • 

Friends  were  passing,  and  she  nodded  to 
th^m  in  her  sweet;  pe];haps  nether  languid 
way, .  and  then  she  sQ^g^ed  to  lose  tte 
vivacity  under  which,  wq  have  seen  bsat. 
Vivacity  with  Matilda  Haylesfoid  needed 
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to  jb8  roased  by  some  person  or  event  that 
touched  her  alone,  and  without  sach  con- 
tact she  was  quiet  and  sweet  She  was 
kindliness  and  goodness  itself;  but  she 
was — nay,  how  can  we  put  it  without 
making  her  appear  inane;  which  she  was 
nqtl — shall  we  say  she  had  very  ; little' 
power  of  originating  1  . 

And  perhaps  this  easy,  sweet  nature  had 
been  fostered,  because  in  her  whole  life  she 
had  been  dominated  by  persons  of  strong 
will  and  of  abundant  energy.  Her  mother 
she  never  remembered;  her  busy,  active 
father,  and  her  busy,  active  aunt  had 
brought  her  up. 

Now  a  new  element  was  coming  into  her 
life.  She  was  gay  and  glad  over  it  A 
girl  was  coming  to  live  with  her,  to  be  like 
a  sister;  her  aunt  said  to  save  her  from 
.mapy  a  walk  which  she  herself  did  not 
,  care  to  take,  but  which  was  good  for  Maida. 
^Her  fsther  said,  "H'ml  as  a  sort  of  be- 
^nnibg  for  one  of  poor  La  Barbels  children. 
neHl  never  recover  himself — never  can." 

Perhaps  M.  La  Barbe  thooght  he  could 
recover  himself  in  time.  Nevertheless,  for 
Christine  to  have  an  English  home  for  a 
year  or  two  would  be  a  good  thing.  She 
was  ypung  as  yet — too  young  for  much. 
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:    flight  o'clock  was.  striking. 

It  was, the  dinner  hour  at  the  Hayles- 
.foz!^sV  but  what  a  very*  ioformal .  appear- 
ance, djd4;he  luxurious  drawing-room*  pre- 
.sei^t  1  Travelling  gear  of  all  sorts/  was' 
thrown  on  chair,  and  table,  and  settee — ^a 
^man^s  Jight  dust-coat,  a  hat,  a  railway  rug ; 
a  biindle  of  shawls  and  umbrella  and 
panasol  all  strapped  together,  and  not| 
strapped  very  neatly  either ;  even  a  girl's 
brown  hat 

And  the  people  assembled  were,  two  of 

them,  those  we  have  seen :  Miss  Haylesford, 

in  black  silk  and  a  capof  old  lace;  Mati]da, 

,in  i?irh|jlie,  with  spring-8uggestin:g  ribbons  of 

pal^  .yellow,  about  it     A  string  of  pearls 

was  round  a  throat,  firm  and  white  like 

(that  of  a,Greek  divinity ;  she  was  a  picture 

of  ethereal  loveliness  in  her  fair  and  tender 

colouring.     Then,  for  contrast,  stood  the 

grey-haired  father  in  the  black  frock-coat 

of  the  respectable,  middle-aged  Londoner, 

.his  face  ruddy  and  dusty  with  travel,  and 

a  spice  of  unusual  excitement     Opposite 

,him  was  another  traveller. 

'<  ^e  daintiest  brown  maiden  imaginable ; 

,baie}y  of  middle  height,  in  the  trimmest  of 

brown'  stuff  dresses,  made  piquante  by  a 

.largQ  falling  linen  collar  and  white  linen 

cuffs.    A  lacket  was  thrown  over  one  arm. 


and  her  plump,  broWn  hands-were  demurely 
folded.  Demureness  was  in  her  pose,  but, 
by  no  means  in  her  glance ;  if  her  brown, 
ciosely-coiffured  head  were  bent,  then,  at 
the  same  moment,  her  dark  brown  eyes 
glanced  enquiringly  at  the  old  lady  and 
the  young. 

The  first  stroke  of  eight  chimed  from  a 
clock  somewhere  in  the  distant,  backward 
part  of  the  room.  •  ' 

"  We  must  hurry,  my  .  dear — there's 
dinner  1"  Mr.  Haylesford  cried,  in  genial 
Johh-BoDism. 

'<Hein! — ^is  it  so-r^le  diner)'*  and 
looking  from  Mr.  Haylesford,  who  had  been 
her  travelling  guardian,  the  girl  turned 
with  a  quaint  touch  of  timorousness  in  her 
eyes  to  the  stranger  ladies. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Haylesford.  "  We  will 
not  expect  you  to  change  your  dress,  and 
Warton  shall  help  you  unpack  after- 
wards. Just  brush  your  hair,  and  come 
down." 

All  this  was  very  homely  and  kind,  but 
Mies  Haylesford  could  not  help  showing  a 
certain  amQuntof  dignity,  seeing  that  digmty 
was  a  part  of  herself ;  and  to  a  girl  who  had 
never  been  out  of  Paris  in  her  life  until 
now,  the  words  were  so  much  Greek.  To 
learn  English  at  school,  to  say  a  few  sen- 
tences in  a  glib  non-comprehending  fashion 
— what  help  is  that  towards  the  translation 
of  those  long  sentences ) 

*'Ah!  but  I  do  not  understand!''  and 
Christine  waved  her  hands  in  trouble,  and 
then  tightly  clasped  them  together.*  VI 
spik  English  so  bad;  ah !  you spik  French 
for  me.  I  will  know,  then — Iwilldeam 
quick  I  quick  I  another  day !"  .  • 

These  are  the  sort  of  words,  but  who  can 
make  a  picture  of  the  reality  of  the  girl's 
distress  1 

*'Dlner,  dtner,  en  cinq  minutes,"  said  Mr. 
Haylesford  loudly,  as  if  she  were  deaf 
"Very  dirty  1"  he  showed  his  hands. 
"Wash,  wash — quick,  vlte I  vlte I — Maida, 
don't  be  an  idiot,  speak  French  to  b^r.''    ' 

*'Ah,  Monsieur,  I  understand,".  Gbtls- 
tine  nodded  with  bright  and  sj^atkifiy^ 
eyes.  **  Monsieur  is  so  good.  I  ^tn'^uickj 
quick  !  I  come  in  two  minutes  1 " 

Then  Miss  Haylesford,  havmg  had  a 
second  of  time  for  preparation,  gathered 
up  her  long  unused  French,  and,  in  very 
presentable  guise,  said  something  about 
her  niece  showing  Mademoiselle  La  Bax)le 
to  her  room.  - 

So  the  two  girls  gathered  up  the  J^arious 
gear  and  went  out  of  the  room. .  Nay; 
they  were  only  just  openini;  the  door  for 
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that  purpose,  when  lo  !  it  was  opened  from 
oatside  by  Reeves. 

*'  Dinner  is  served,  ma'am." 

So  far,  so  good.  Reeves  was  retiring 
rather  more  quickly  than  his  wont,  on  see- 
ing his  young  mistress  so  closely  facing 
him. 

He  had  no  sooner  turned,  than  again  he 
was  met  face  to  face — ^this  time,  by  a 
young  man,  a  fair  young  man  in  evening 
dress.  Again,  therefore,  the  girls  were 
stopped. 

''Mr.  Marmaduke  Haylesford,  ma'am," 
Reeves  announced. 

.  '' Ah ! "  even  the  languid  and  the  world- 
travelled  Duke  was  uttering  thk  ejacula- 
tion in  sheer  surprise.  Matilda,  with  her 
arms  laden,  was  in  front  of  him,  and  also 
the  brightest,  daintiest,  quaintest  French 
girl 

''We  must  fly,  Dukel"  was  Maida's 
cry.  How  lovely  was  the  girl  in  her  fair- 
ness, and  under  her  pretty,  rosy  excitement ! 
''But  ril  introduce  you — this  is  my 
cousin,"  she  said  to  her  companion  in 
French,  "Marmaduke  Haylesford  and — 
Duke,  Mademoiselle  La  Barbe.  Now,  we 
mutt  be  quick.  Mademoiselle  1 " 

Duke  made  his  bow  gravely  enough. 
But  he  looked  at  the  two  girls  running 
upstairs,  and  looked  with  a  pleasant  smUe 
upon  his  face. 

He  strolled  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
lazily  sinking  into  a  chair,  said  as  lazily, 
"  So— that  is  the  companion,  eb.  A  dainty 
little  thing — ^how  different  to  Maidal" 

The  old  lady's  eyes  quickly  answered  him. 
"She  is  that — Maida  gains  by  the  contrast" 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly  she  does." 

Still  Duke  seemed  very  weary  and 
languid. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Of  course  the  dinner  that  night  was 
cheerful  enough.  Sometimes  Mr.  Hayles- 
ford could  be  grim  and  a  bit  silent,  and 
this  doubtless  would  be  accounted  for,  had 
his  household  at  such  times  known 
that  "things  in  the  City"  had  been  dull 
and  flat,  if  not  worse.  But  Jonathan 
Haylesford  never  talked  business  at  home 
to  the  ladies ;  he  was  nothing,  if  not  chival- 
rous, and  he  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
passing  his  evenings  without  giving  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  to  such  conversation  as  he  considered 
a  drawing-room  requires. 

Investments,  and  gold,  and  stocks,  and 
shares,  he  held  to  be  utterly  out  of  place 
for  the  evening  hours. 


On  that  day,  he  said,  he  hid  been  tokjif 
holiday.  He  had  never  even lookedhtt 
the  office,  but  had  driven  off  to  Yictoni 
early,  had  had  an  hour  or  two's  \xmm 
at  Dover,  some  lunch,  and  then  had  net 
Mademoisella 

As  he  ended,  he  bowed  in  his  ooortl?, 
old-fashioned  way  to  his  yonng  guest 

The  answering  was  gay  and  hi^t; 
she  only  half  £iew  wluit  he  hid  said,' 
because,  as  we  have  said,  her  Eo^  wu 
but  of  the  school-room  sort  For  the  iiocr 
of  dinner,  she  had  had  very  Utdeocetoon 
to  use  it^  for  Duke  spoke  Fraieh  euij 
and  well,  "  if,"  as  his  aunt  nid,  «b  did 
nothing  else  1 "  He  was  inteipMff  forHh 
Haylesford,  and  really  on  iMfatia^ 
Christine,  the  companion,  vaMjedly 
"  prima  donnt.''  The  girl  was  «^  Nvab 
teen,  a  year  younger  than  Maida,Mtae 
she  was  amongst  strangers,  snd,  ft  tk 
first  time  in  her  life,  in  what  Bsmpi^ 
would  call  a  position  of  senritada 

She  felt  none  of  the  "s6r?itode;*Ae 
could  not  do  so  with  such  kindly  wi^ 
She  was  thoroughly  enjoying  heraB^UiK 
a  true  woman,  and  quite  cognisant  tflk 
fact    that  she  was   winning  adminCa 
Yet,  though  she  was  so  young,  and  i\ff4 
her  head  ran  a  chance  of  getting  tnmei^ 
this  same  admiration,  the  girl  wasmistnsid 
herself,  and  unobtrusively,  bat  very  sonlj, 
continually  turned  to  MissHayleafoidiA 
a  little  word  of  bad  English,  and  agm 
with  some  graceful  French  politeness  tint 
the  old  lady  understood  well  enoagli. 

Like  the  school-gurl  she  had  so  latelj 
been,  she^made  a  little  curtsey  after  dmner, 
when,  being  nearest  the  door,  she  yet 
waited  for  Miss  Haylesford  to  precede  her. 

Her  action  and  her  pretty  faji  had 
softened  the  old  lady's  dignity,  and 
she  quickly  took  Christine's  hand  and  led 
her  with  her  out  of  the  room.  "Y<» 
must  learn  English,  Mademoiselle,  and  tba 
we  shall  manage  better,"  she  said,  as  thej 
went  up  the  stairs. 

"Ah,  Madame  1  I  fear  I  will  learn 
English  slowly,"  answered  Christoe, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  and  Itftiog  dot 
eyebrows.  "Everyone  will  speak  itm 
so  well  1  I  will  only  al  ways  epeak  Frendi ! 
and  she  gave  a  little  flourish  with  o» 
hand. 

Miss  Haylesford  laughed.  The  m 
piece  of  flattery  was  very  nice— y^  «"J 
did  feel  elated  that  her  half-foigottenFiiwci 
had  come  out  so  well.  She  tapped  the  gin« 
shoulder  with  her  fan  and  said,  "Now run 
up  to  your  room,  and  Warton  ehaO  coiae 
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and  help  you.  Come  down  in  half-an-hoor." 
This  was  managed  in  French  somehow; 
perhaps  it  b  as  well  not  to  reproduce  it  too 
exactly. 

Christine  was  gay.  "Yes,  yes,  I  spik 
English  maintenant  I  open  my  box,  I 
take  ma  robe  et  je " 

*'  No,no — ^youare  not  todress,"  explained 
Maida.  "Only  uDpack,  and  let  WartoD, 
aunt's  maid,  help  you.  And  come  down 
here  to  us  in  half-an-hour. " 

"Oni,  oui — tout-de-suite  " — she  ran  up 
laughing. 

But  we  cannot  possibly  go  on  in  this 
fashion,  giving  detail  after  detail;  days 
and  weeks  went  on,  and  Christine  was 
always  charming.  All  her  little  history 
was  told ;  and  of  tbe  Haylesford  hhtoty, 
such  as  it  was,  she  also  knew  all. 

Beally,   that   last-named    history  was 
notiiing.    There  had  been  many  Hayles- 
fords,  who  had  been  bankers  and  heads  of 
the  same  house,  which  a  certain  James 
Haylesford  now  ruled.     James  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Jonathan;   he  was  the 
father  of  theyoungmanMarmaduke;  he  was 
a  widower,  living  a  luxurious  life  between 
chambers,  and  dub,  and  office.      "  Home," 
if  ever  young  Marmaduke  became  senti- 
mental over  such  a  word,  would  mean  to 
him  the  house  in  Wexford  Terrace,  and 
another   house    in    Hertfordshire,    "The 
Cedars ; "  in  fact,  it  would  mean  where  his 
ande,  and  aunt,  and  Maida  were  at  home. 

The  old  time-worn  idea  had  rooted  itself 
in  the  minds  of  the  two  brothers— does  it 
not  run  on  the  very  surface  of  the  story  1 
— ^l^Iannaduke  and  Matilda  must  marry 
each  other. 

Long  years  ago,  nay,  when  Maida  was 
first  bom  and  Marmaduke  wearing  his  first 
jacket,  the  fathers  had  talked  and  laughed 
over  the  princely  house  which  might  be 
established,  if  those  same  babies  would 
*^  fall  in  love."  Happily  that  time-honoured 
notion  of  "  falling  into  love  "  was  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non. 

Now  Maida  was  eighteen,  and  no  hint 
of  such  a  dream  had  floated  across  her 
maiden's  vision.  As  to  Marmaduke,  he 
was  a  man,  and  manly  enough,  though  he 
liked  to  indulge  in  shows  of  languor  and 
laziness.  His  lather  had  many  a  time  said 
a  word  on  the  subject,  and  together  they 
had  laughed  and  let  it  drift  away. 

The  old  man  was  cunning — he  meant  to 
have  his  way,  but  with  just  that  slight 
hint  he  meant  to  stop,  and  let  Marmaduke 
think  ho  had  discovered  the  idea  lor  him- 
self. 


He  sent  him  to  travel  for  a  year. 

Marmaduke  was  nothing  loth.  He 
inherited  no  taste  for  business,  and  as 
Dent,  the  clerk  who  had  been  made 
partner,  changing  the  old  firm  from 
"  Haylesford  Brothers,"  to  that  of  •*  Hayles- 
ford Brothers  and  Dent,**  was  likely  to  be 
ruler  in  the  future,  Marmaduke  calmed  his 
easy  conscience  by  telling  himself  that  he 
need  trouble  himself  about  theoffice  scarcely 
at  alL 

But  Marmaduke  was  twenty-six,  and  a 
man  of  that  age,  so  his  father  argued, 
ought  to  think  of  marrying. 

Still,  he  said  not  one  word  to  his  son,  he 
only  one  day  laughed  in  his  dry  way  as  he 
said  to  his  brother,  *'  The  young  fool !  hell 
wake  up  when  he  sees  Maida  snatched  up 
by  Milord  Tomnoddy  1  She's  a  beautiful 
girl,  your  Maida  I " 

*'  Plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  time,  James. 
Maida  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  fly 
away  1 " 

Ajid  then  each  brother  put  on  his  hat, 
and,  stepping  into  his  cab,  drove  off  to  his 
home  and  his  dinner. 

James's  home  was  his  club. 

In  Jonathan's  home  he  found  everything 
topsy-turvy,  so  to  speak.  It  was  June 
now,  and  already  there  were  signs  of 
London  growing  too  hot,  and  beginning  to 
empty  itself.  In  a  week  many  houses 
would  have  their  shutters  closed,  painters 
perhaps  at  work,  anyhow  deserted  by 
"the  family." 

The  Haylesfords  gave  a  ball  on  that 
night,  and  in  less  than  a  week  they  would 
be  away  at  The  Cedars. 

Men  were  in  possession  arranging  rooms ; 
a  florist's  cart  was  at  the  door  and  plants 
were  being  carried  in,  presently  to  appear 
massed  in  gorgeous  tropic  bloom  and 
leafage.  Already  a  landing,  which  the 
master  could  see,  was  finished — a  fairy- 
land of  flowers  and  quaint  Eastern  lan- 
terns. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Night  came. 

The  great  drawing-room  was  softly 
ablaze  with  tinted  lights.  A  gently  mov- 
ing throng,  for  a  dance  was  just  over,  was 
moving  adown  its  magnificent  length. 
Maida,  tall  and  fair,  seemed  the  centre  of 
the  crowd,  but,  as  she  moved  slowly, 
leaning  on  Duke's  arm,  she  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  that  prominence  of  her- 
self. 

She  wore  creamy  white,  with  the  sheen 
of  satin,  and  pearls,  and  lace  about  her : 
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a  string  of  p^ula  round  the  piUar  of  ber 
ti^ont.WE^  her  mly  jaweL  Her  o.wn 
brii^aQt  f&imeaa  Tu  only  more  brilliuit 
above  this  white  deoking,  though  some 
might  think  that  the  contrary  wontd  have 
been  the  effect.  No,  ihe  herself  dominated, 
and  for  the  crowB  of  her  qoeenhood  there 
was  sunny,  ripfiliiift  {;old  hair,  with  ita 
warmth  of  brairs  aiuiiowt.  . 

Ah  I  and  she  bad  ottiai  oolonring,  new  "One, 
colouring.     Wlr.h;:^  tha  I'.^p  bine  of  her 
eyes  was  the  gittdseM  tii»  gay  scene  about 
her  might  natorally  evoke.     There  was 
also  a  new  lighL 

That  h'ght  was  the  light  of  love — yes, 
assmedly  it  was. 

Only  that  morning  had  Marmadnke  come 
in,  bringing  her  flowers  for  tlie  evening — 
he  had  done  so  many  a  time  .before— bat 
on  that  morning,  as  she  had  stood,  thanking 
him,  he.  bad  said  a  word,  only  a  vague 

"Should  I  not  always  bring  the  best  I 
can  for  yx>u,  Mavda  1 " 

Really  the'  literal  words  had  been 
nothing,  but  Marmaduke  hod — one  can  so 
easily  do  thisvhenone  has  the  mind,  to 
do  itrVset  a  Gi^btle  meaning  within  their 
aimpli)  sound. 

And  BO,  with  Marmaduke  her  partner 
agun  and  ^ain,  the  evening  was  wearing 
away,  and  Maida  was  in  the  sweet  dream- 
laud  .of ,  lova.  Love  that  aa  yet  is  not 
robbed  of  its  ethereal  phantasy,  that  as 
yet  is  yitionary,  cloudy,  ecstatic,  and  not 
.wholly,  a  thiqg  to  be  clasped  because — 
.becauae  a  plaia.-appken  word  has  not  made 
it  a  thfag  of  eartL  i~    •■- 

Marmaduke — here  U  an  interlude  ,  to 
explain  what  may  appear  a  sudden  move 
on  the  part  of  this,  young  man,  who  was 
,eo  sunnily  satisfied  with  thmgs.asthey  bad 
b^en-^^^maduke  had  all  at  once,  within 
thelastfew.days,  dropped  his  lazy  eaiee.  By 
himself  and  to  himselF,  he  had  looked  at 
things  as  the  past  few  weeks  had  drifted 
them  about  him. 

He  had  simply  amused  himself  just  one 
degree  too  much  on  one  line. 

Hs  polled  himself  up,  told  himBslf  that 
he  must  changa  He  must  play  no  more, 
he  must — nay,  he  had  pleasure  in  obeying 
that  "must" — dally  no  longer,  but  sat 
him^f  to  win  his  beautiful  cousin  for  bia 
wife; 

Music  began  again — the  dreamy  vt4up- 
tuoni  swaying  of  waltz  mosie  came  from 
the  distance. 


Maida  drew  her  hand 
cousin's  arm,  and  it  fell 
meeting  ita  fellow.  The  g 
was  in  an  ecstasy,  which  s 
in  an  unreal  world.  The  t 
bent,  but  no  such  bending 
distinguished  maidenly  i 
carriage. 

Two  people  were  in  froi 
.  a  tall  dark  man,  u  1 
Bombre-huad  manlineu  a 
her  mtuden  whiteness,  wh 
her  with  npright  beanng, 
of  haste. 

The  second  person  ii 
some  distance,  but  lookini 
ward.  This  was  Ghristini 
and  apiritualle  always.  C 
black  lace  dreaa  and  her  ci 
teuiified  all  that.  Shewat 
a  fan  of  crimson  feather 
who  evidently  had  been 
whom  she  was  dismiasing. 

And  the  next  moment  1 
side  of  the  d  ark  man,  and : 
long  length  of  the  room.  She 
to  care  to  dance,  neither  di 
care  for  it  one  jot ;  be  onl 
his  ajde — wanted  to  feel  tl 
her  hand  on  hia  aim,  U. 
sweet,  gentle  tones  of  her 

White  he  and  Maida  let 
by,.other  folks  were  doing 

Here  was  an  instanca 
sidu  of  the  dancing-room  t 
— really  Misa  Haylesford 
this  were  luxurious  seats, 
lighta-rthe  very  perfectio 
flirtaUon. 

And  Marmaduke  with  C 
were  flirting  to  their  hearl 
see,  the  humour  of  each 
right  sort  to  indulge  ii 
harmful  amusement 

Neither  meant  any  hai 
ought  to  have  known  b 
was  a  French  girl,  and  a 
home  have  been  under  rult 
of  a  different  sort  to  that 
an  English  home.  Here 
land,  and  with  her  wbol 
herself.  Perhaps  she  was 
fly — a  girl  who  is  only  jui 
be  that,  and  yet  may  hav« 
noble  and  wise  woman  in 

The  dance  was  over ;  j 
and  out ;  people  passed  i 
door  of  tUs  little  room  u 
the  long  conservatory,  i 
drawing-room  and  momi 
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entnmee;  people — ^bat  these  last  were  only 
two  —  even  leaned  affainst  the  foliage- 
hidden  doorpost  and  talked. 

In  the  intefvals  of  this  talking  they 
conld  hear — nay,  it  came  about  that  one  of 
these  two  forgot  her  companion's  words' in 
tbe  agony  of  ustening. 

'*Mt6r  to-night  yoa  will  not  know  me." 

This  was  in  Marmadoke  Haylesford's 
Toice. 

"  No  t  And  why  shall  I  not  know  von! 
Do  yoa  wear  a  disguise  t "  Christine  aucckl ; 
and  one  can  easUy  fancy  how  she  was 
setting  her  gay  head  on  one  side,  comieaUy 
puzzled. 

"  Even  that  might  be/'  he  said,  dreamily. 

**  How  funny  !  But  Monsieur  is  grave ; 
will  the  disguise  be  for  sadness  1  ^ 

'*It  will  not  be  for — ^for  this  sort  of 
thbg." 

This  was  said  quickly  and  grufBiy. 

"This-sori^f-thingl"  the  eirl  mused. 
«  This  "—she  accented  the  word — '-is  nice. 
Yon  say  'nice,'  not  'a^^able,'  Monsieur!" 

« Naughty  but  'nice'" — ^he  laughed — 
"  but  when  we  get  down  to  The  Cedars  it 
will  be  different.  But" — ^and  here  the  young 
man  seemed  to  pull  himself  togetner  — 
"whatever  I  seem,  Christine,  remember  I  am 
always  your  good  friend,  your  true  friend." 

"Tou  make  a  mystery.  Monsieur.  I 
did  never  doubt  that,  mon  ami  I  will 
say  'mon  ami.'  I  feel  more  when  I  say 
that  thnsi  when  I  say  '  my  friend.' " 

•'  Men  say  it  always " 

At  that  moment  Captain  Burwood, 
Maida's  partner,  saw  that  she  was  not 
listening  to  him,  and  saw  also  that  her  fair- 
ness, which  in  his  eyes  was  so  lovely,  had 
given  place  to  a  burning  colour. 

"  It  is  so  hot  here,"  he  said. 

**  Yes — ^no ;  I  am  so  cold.  Let  us  come 
amongst  the  people." 

Maida  said  this  in  a  tone  louder  than 
her  usual  voice,  and,  as  she  moved,  her 
manner  was  altogether  more  determined, 
more  sharp,  more  alert  than  her  Companion 
would  have  deemed  possible  for  the  suave, 
sweet  grace  of  Matilda  Haylesford. 

He  wondered  a  little.  Does  one  ever 
know  the  real  truth  of  a  girl  1  he  thought 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  house  in  Wexford  Gardens  was  left 
to  its  housekeeper,  and  that  which  was 
known  as  The  Cadars  was  full. 

Duke  went  down  with  the  ladies.  Why 
not  f    He  was  son  and  brother  of  a  sort, 


but,  being  cousin  too,  was  not  everything 
going  to  be  merged  in  a  closer  tie  1 

So  he  told  himself.  So,  too,  the  servants, 
who  know  so  much  more  alwa]rs  than  we 
let  ourselves  believe  they  do,  had  lone  ago 
settled.    He  was  '*  the  young  master.'^ 

Very  soon  the  house  would  be  full  of 

SestB.  So  on  that  very  evening  of  arrival 
irmaduke,  sitting  with  his  uncle,  pro- 
pounded his  marriage  project. 

He  felt  so  sure  of  Maida,  that  it  could  not 
matter  getting  over  this  formality  before 
he  spoke  the  literal  word  to  her.  She 
understood,  so  Duke  pleased  himself  by 
thinking,  else  why  did  she  not  lauffh  with 
him  as  easily  that  day  as  she  had  done  all 
the  days  before  the  ballt  The  ball  had 
tired  her,  perhaps  London  had  tired  her. 

But  on  the  first  morning  when  he  knew 
she  would  be  out  in  the  gardens  before 
breakfast,  he  would  be  up  too,  and  would 
find  her,  and  would — ^win  her. 

Did  he  1 

No,  he  did  not.  The  programme  was 
exactly  carried  out,  with  the  exception  of 
that  final  clause. 

Maida  coloured  rosy,  as  Duke  made  his 
confession  and  so  warmly  pressed  his  offer. 

Duke  really  meant  all  he  said. 

But  something  had  altered  Maida's 
sweet  gentleness.  We  may  guess  as  we 
like ;  but  assuredly  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak 
our  guesses  when  the  girl  herself,  seeming 
to  entrench  her  resolve  behind  the  fewness 
of  her  words,  would  say  so  little.  In  very 
truth,  one  short  sentence  which  she  spoke  at 
first  is  the  best  that  we  find  it  possible  to 
give  of  the  more  broken,  more  troubled 
bits  of  sentences  which  came  when  Duke 
would  again  and  again  pray  her  to  give 
him  a  reason. 

The  rosy,  quick  colour  was  fading  as  she 
spoke : 

"  I  cannot  say  a  reason,  Duke.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  exactly  know  a  reason.  I 
am  onty  sure  that  I  cannot  say  I  will  be 
your  wife."  She  was  pale  when  she  ended, 
and  her  voice  had  fallen  to  low  sadness. 

Duke  left  The  Cedars,  and  after  he  was 
gone  it  was  strange  to  see  how  Maida 
altered  entirely.  She  and  Christine  changed 
characters — Maida  was  alert^  gay,  lively, 
always  planning  and  carrying  out  schemes 
of  summer  pleasure. 

The  first  set  of  visitors  who  came  down 
declared  that  Maida's  season  had  done  her 
all  the  good  in  the  world ;  it  had  fired  that 
extreme  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  hers 
with  a  light  of  electric  bmliancy,  that  made 
her  simplv  perfect 
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Naturally,  behind  bo  maoh  that  was 
brilliant,  Christine  fell  into  shadow.  Still, 
for  a  gay  girl  to  be  so  utterly  shadowed 
argues  some  dulness  of  spirit  within  her- 
self. 

Maidawas  telling  herself  that  her  dream 
of  love  was  over.  Never  more  would  she 
let  herself  drift  into  visions  of  that  sort; 
neither  would  she  cry  her  secret  upon  the 
housetops,  or  pose  as  a  love-lorn  maiden — 
no,  least  of  all  that  1 

So  here  was  the  history  of  her  gaiety. 
When  the  gaiety  ceased — for  it  is  too 
wearing  a  part  to  play  long — ^the  seemed  to 
become  a  little  careless,  a  little  haughty ;  but 
even  then,  with  the  flush  of  some  new  scene 
touching  her,  she  was  again  the  brilliant 
young  hostess. 

Tl^  summer  and  autumn  went  slipping 
by  with  their  pleasant  doings. 

All  the  time  Duke  remained  absent 
They  heard  at  The  Cedars  that  he  had  gone 
to  Norway,  fishing ;  but  seeing  one  does  not 
stay  in  those  Northern  latitudes  when 
even  England  begins  to  cry  out  against 
October  gales,  one  might  look  for  him, 
surely.  Not  at  all  The  next  that  was 
heard  of  lum  was  that  he  was  travelling 
through  Russia,  was  going  down  to  Con- 
stantinople, might  winter  in  Egypt 

''And  I  think  Englishmen  are  like  no 
other  nation  when  they  begin  to  travel'' 
So  said  Christine  when,  one  morning,  she 
was  sitting  in  Miss  Haylesford's  room  doing 
some  millinery  for  her.  It  had  been  the 
evening  before  that  Mr.  Haylesford  had 
brought  down  the  news  of  Marmaduke's 
roving,  and  the  old  and  young  lady  were 
chatting  over  it.  Miss  Ilaylesford  was  at 
hei  writing-table  busy  with  account-books. 
She  talked  in  an  enjoyable,  scrappy  fashion^ 
but  she  rarely  turned  round  to  look  at  her 
companion. 

''You   French   people    stay    at  home 

more—  three  legs  of  mutton  in  one 

week,  never  I — ^no,  my  dear,  no ;  and  it's 

odd  in  Duke  just  now." 

"Just    now  I  —  you    say    'just    now,* 

Madame.    Is  it  a  reason  that " 

''H'm,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  half  to 
herself.  "  IVe  a  good  mind  to  see  Wallis 
myself.  I'll  not  be  imposed  on."  Sud- 
denly she  turned  round  in  her  chair.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say,  Christine,  that  you  have 
been  blind?  Do  you  not  know  what — 
what  we  all  are  expecting) — every  day 
expecting  %    And  he  to  stay  away  1 " 

''  No,  I  do  not  know,  Madame.  Is 
it  about  Monsieur  Marmaduke)"  She 
tweaked  her  bows,  and  with  her  dainty 


brown  head  on  one  side,  was  evidently 
giving  the  larger  half  of  her  mind  to  bsc 
work.  Christine  had  had  her  amoseaeiity 
bnt  to  her  it  had  been  bat  snuusemeiit 
"  You  never  saw  it  t " 
"  Monsieur  is — ah  1  that  f  You  mean 
he  will  wish  to  marry  Maida  I  Ah  1  aad 
it  is  his  father  and  Maida's  father  who 
will  not  arrange  it  But,  lifadame,  yoa 
have  power.  Are  you  not  like  Maida's 
mother!" 

"  Bless  the  gnl !  Am  I  to  sue  for  him- 
to  tell  that  Maida  is  wearing  her  sool  ooft 
for  him  1  Ah  I  you  will  not  repeat  that, 
Mademoiselle — ttuttmust  not  be  said  of  mj 
niece." 

''  Assuredly  no,  Madame.  My  lips  an 
silent  And  is  it  so  with  liaida  )  Ah  1  as 
ch6rie  1  but  I  grieva  What  ia  there  sf 
sorrow  in  the  world  like  that !  " 

"  What  do  you  know  of  such  things, 
Christine  1" 

The  old  lady  was  testy,  perhaps,  because 
she  was  disappointed  in  the  whole  mystaj 
of  Marmaduke's  disappearance,  andluiTH^ 
once  spoken,  found  a  relief  in  cstefaiDg 
up  somebody's  remark  sharply. 
'<  Ah,  Maidame,  I  do  know  ! " 
"  You  I— a  chUd  like  you  % " 
Christine's  quick  wits  saw  the  mistake 
She  laughed  brightly. 

^'No,  Madame,  not  myself.  But  I  re- 
member, ah  i  I  cry  when  I  let  myself  see 
Sophie.  She  was  my  sister.  She  was  five 
years  older  than  I  am.  She  had  an  attach- 
ment— ah  I  there  was  the  misfortune — the 
attachment  She  gave  her  love,  and  it  was 
for  her  a  grande  passioa  My  father  had 
arranged  a  marriage  for  her  that  was  quite 
another  thing.    M  1 " 

The  girl  lifted  her  hands  with  a  gesture 
of  grief. 

''  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
married  her  to  one  man  when  she  loved 
another  1 "  cried  Miss  Haylesford. 

**Oui,  Madame,  ouL"  Now  could 
Christine  speak  English  then  % 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  am  an  Englishwoman ! 
They  did  that  f " 

"It  is  too  much  grief  to  talk  nowl'' 
Christine  exclaimed. 

•'But  a  father  to " 

"  A  girl  must  obey  her  father,  Madame. 
And  my  father  had  promised  Sophie  to 
M  Simon  for  his  son  Etienne  so  many  years 
— ch^  Sophie  I " 

"  French  custom  1 "  and  Miss  Haylesford 

jerked  herself    with  haste  back  to  her 

writing-table.    Excitement  had  robbed  her 

I  of  her  usual  dignity.    "And  your  parents 
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^^yoa  come  here  to  England  How  could 


1" 


^^My  mother  wm  glad  that  I  come, 
.^'dama  There  is  no  fear  here,  I  am 
"^  )  here.  Could  a  Fran^aise  make  a  grande 
^  ^^on  for  an  Englishman  f  ** 
ff  «£<  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  not  I"  with  a 
9  -  idi  of  offence. 

^  *  *  Les  messieurs — all — are  so  kind.  They 
gh,  they  say  great  flatteriesi  they  amuse 
i:  i:  Much.  Ah  1  yes — but  a  grande  passion 
!ii«not  for  that  No,  Madama  And  I 
pinrays  remember  Sophia  I  will  have  no 
bttj/e  till  my  father  arranges  a  marriage  for 

ji4«  Very  good." 

Kit^^And  at  this  point  Christine  had  evi- 
n  T^Uy  worked  herself  warm,  for  her  face 
ije^amt  (ffimaon,  and  one  must  suppose  that 
Jiijie  altogether  found  the  subject  too  much 
or  her,  for  she  shook  her  lap  free  of  shreds, 
^jed  springing  up,  cried,  in  quite  a  changed 
^.jjpne,  that  was  a  funny  mixture  of  mU- 
^Latisfaction  and  demurenees : 
^  ''Does  not  Madame  like  the  cap  )  Is  it 
^^ot charming,  now!" 

|,^   Maidia  came  in  from  the  gardens  with  a 

-  l|irl  who  was  a  neighbour.    She  carelessly 

'hrew  her  hat  on  to  the  table,  and  herself 

nto  a  rocking  basket-work  chair. 

^'    "  Do  just  look  at  her.  Miss  Haylesford ! " 

die  girl  cried.     << Isn't  it  ^  affectation) 

^  Makmg  out  she  cares  neither  for  that  nor 

for  anything  else  1 " 

'  "  And  what  specially  is  it  now  that  you 
would  have  her  care  for ) "  Here  Miss 
Haylesford's  dignity  was  at  its  normal 
height 

"  Toa  have  not  heard  f " 

"How  should  she  or  any  one  hear, 
seeing  that  the  miehty  decision  has  only 
come  to  our  knowledge  witMn  the  last 
half-hoar  1 "  Maida  said  carelessly. 

"Did  I  not  see  that  our  two  fathers 
were  plotting  something!  And  do  you 
think  I  could  allow  mine  to  keep  a  secret 
from  me  f  I  should  think  not,  indeed  1  ** 
was  Maud  Taylor's  cry. 

"  Are  we  to  know  the  mystery ) "  asked 
MisB  Haylesford. 

'  j.ne  loveliest  notion  1"  Maud  said. 
She  was  a  neighbouring  squire's  only 
daughter,  a  young  lady  of  the  go-ahead 
type,  who  was  always  wishing  that  Nature 
had  created  her  a  boy.  She  was  the  very 
opposite  of  Matilda  Haylesford,  but  had 
been  her  friend  from  days  of  babyhood. 
"  We  are  to  go  to  the  Biviera,  perhaps  to 
Italy,  perhaps  to  Madrid,  and  not  come  back 


till  the  spring — the  two  families,  I  mean. 
And  start  at  once,  too ! " 

''Weill"  Miss Haylesford's breath  was 
almost  knocked  out  of  her  by  the  energy 
of  the  girL 

"It  is  more  than  'Well'— it  is 
'Better,'  'Best'  of  all  things.  I'd  have 
stayed  to  lunch,  Maida,  but  we  shall 
be  in  an  awful  scramUa  I  must  look  and 
see  what  clothes  I  want.  Let  us  have 
travelling  suits  alike — all  three  alike  1 "  and 
she  took  Christine  in  with  a  nod.  "  Blue 
serge  with  crimson  silk  facings,  blue  straw 
sailor  hats  widi  a  crimson  ribbon  round — " 

"I've  seen  that  sort  of  thing  a  few 
times,"  Maida  said  quietly. 

And  Maud  Taylor  carried  herself  off  in 
a  whirL 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  thing  was  dona  All  the  winter  was 
passed  under  the  soft  luxuriance  of  Southern 
skies.  One  April  morning  saw  carriages 
before  the  door  of  a  Sorrento  hotel,  and 
under  a  scorching  sun  the  party  of  travellers 
drove  round  and  about  the  lovely  coast 
road  up  to,  or  rather  down  to  Castellamare. 

Gk»rgeous  blue  was  the  sky  above  them ; 
silvery  sparkling  blue  below  were  the  waters 
ci  the  Bay  of  Naples,  as  they  splashed  and 
rippled,  and  flung  their  diamond  spray 
against  the  rocks  of  the  tiny  coves  and 
bendings  of  the  shora  Vines  were  in 
bloom,  orange  gardens  were  in  bloom  and 
fruitage  all  at  once — ah  1  what  is  like  an 
orange  warm  with  the  kiss  of  the  spring 
sun! 

At  Castellamare  the  beautiful  drive 
ended,  and  the  travellers  took  the  train. 
How  many  trains  they  took  afterwards  one 
stays  not  to  count ;  northward  and  north- 
ward they  ever  journeyed  away  from  the 
sight  of  Vesuvius,  till  they  came  upon  the 
silver  streak  of  the  Channel,  and  steamed 
across  to  the  white  Dover  cliffs. 

And  it  was  April  still  when  the  Hayles- 
fords  said  "  good-bye  "  to  the  Taylors,  and 
drove  through  London  streets  up  to  the 
house  in  Wexford  Gardena  A  spluttering, 
chancy,  sunny  April  shower  greeted  them, 
and  Maida  laughed  as  the  rain  dashed  in 
her  faca 

Verily,  she  was  no  love-lorn  maiden! 
The  winter  among  those  soft  airs  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  her  own  will,  and  she 
was  telling  herself  that  it  could  have  been 
no  "falling  in  love"  which  had  mastered 
her  with  respect  to  her  cousin,  Duke 
Haylesford.  When  in  Eome  she  had  had 
an  offer  of  marria^  from  the  Captain 
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Borwood  whom  we  saw  at  the  dance  for  one 
moment  He  had  followed  her  so  far ;  bat^ 
alack  for  the  poor  man  !  Maida  would  not 
have  him  for  her  husband. 

She  and  Christine  agreed  that  they  would 
by  no  means  hurry  into  matrimony.  Both 
seemed  to  have  avague  idea  that  there  must 
be  more  of  duty  than  of  pleasure  in  that 
condition  of  lif  &  In  some  such  sort  of  way 
these  two  girls  talked.  Methinks  girls  do 
now  and  again  talk  in  this  fashioni  and 
then  one  day  there  comes — well,  we  will 
let  time  show  what  comes. 

Individually,  this  is  what  came  some  few 
moments  after  to  Wexford  Gardens.  Maida 
was  standing  by  a  window  looking  out  at 
the  dancing  rain,  and  rainbow,  and  sun- 
shine. People  hurried  by  laughing,  with 
their  skirts  and  their  umbrelLui  blown  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  at  one  and  the 
same  moment 

A  hansom  drove  up  rapidly  and  stopped. 
Oat  of  it  sprang  Marmaduke  Haylesford. 
Egypt  had  tanned  him  darker  than  ever. 
He  was  a  well-knit,  handsome  figure.  He 
ran  up  the  steps,  and  before  she  knew  it, 
Maida  was  shaUng  hands  with  him,  rosy 
red,  talking  fast  about  only  just  "  coming 
in  from  crossing." 

'*  And  I  crossed  yesterday.  I  thought  I 
was  running  after  you,  and  you  have  been 
running  after  me." 

"  Would  I  do  such  a  thing  % "  Maida 
laughed,  and  gaUy  tossed  her  head. 

Christine  bad  run  up3tair8  with  her  arms 
full;  Miss  Haylesford  and  her  brother 
were  somewhere  amidst  the  chaos  of 
trunks  and  portmanteaux.  In  the  room 
there  was  that  solitude  k  deux. 

And  Maida  had  made  her  gay  dis- 
claimer. 

Duke  was  evidently  bent  upon  achiev- 
ing some  as  yet  undeclared  point 

He  caught  her  up  in  his  impulsive  way : 

**  Never  mind,  Maida,  we've  come  to  the 
right  order  now.  I  am  following  you  by 
just — fi\re  minutes,  is  it)  What  idiots  we 
have  been !  We  have  just  had  a  year  of 
misery  to  no  purpose.  *' 

*^  Indeed !  " — she  tried  to  recover  her 
coolness — *'I  have  by  no  means  been  miser- 
able for  a  year." 

"No?    Then  I  have." 
^  And  here  he  fell  into  a  voluble  explana- 
tion of  his  follies  and  his  woes. 

"And  I  am  to  believe  that  you  will 
never  again  be  foolish  or  be  miserable  1 " 
Of  course  we  are  not  attempting  to  give  the 
tenderer  words,  which  filled  up  a  space 
that  we  are  not  worthy  to  enter.     Every 


story-teller  must  pass  by  some  dosed  dotx, 
so  to  speak,  or  how  else  should  he  give  Us 
reader  credit  for  possessing  imaginatiQaf 
We  take  up  cmly  these  gay  lallyiBg 
speeches: 

''Isthattobemypartf 

''Yes,  just  believe  that  Of  oonise  I 
am  foolish,  and  weak,  and  nnffliiilj, 
and ** 

<'That  will  do  for  the  pxerait,''  abe  . 
cried.  "  How  nice  to  be  the  wife  rf  so^  I 
a  man  as  that !  Comei  let  as  find  p^u, 
Duka" 

"Maidal" 

And  here  the  young  man  musthire  bid 
an  access  of  folly,  for  he  actoaOr  pat  las 
arm  round  Maida's  waist  and  kSainber, 

Perhaps,  though,  this  wonii  be  a  focm  of 
folly  she  could  not  quarrel  with  a\  thiit 
minute. 


We  gave  a  vague  date  of  "fifteen ?«d 
ago  "  for  the  opening  of  our  storj.  mw, 
suppose  that  the  fifteen  yean  havs|Bv^ 
Of  course^  it  is  a  good  bit  moteli^M 
time. 

It  is  again  spring. . 

It  is  the  first  of  ^y,  and  some  ^ha 
are  playing  in  The  Cedars  garden.   Oofta 
a  tail,  fair  girl,  very  like  some  one  wekie 
seen.    She  is  so  tall  and  alim,  thst  ib 
looks  older  than  she  is ;  she  is  only  tsm- 
teen  that  May-day ;  she  has  a  big  brote 
who  is  fifteen — ^you  see  our  last  date  nat 
mean  very  little,  only  we  like  to  osb 
much  out  of  it    A  dark  boy  of  that  was 
age  is  talking  to  her,  and  Uiis  boy 
the  curious  uniform  of  a  French  sdiooL 


I 


This  boy's  name  is  Paul  O^meDeeui, 
and  his  mother  is  a  woman  named  Chris- 
tine, who — we  really  cannot  again  poflli  in 
that  vague  date  of  "fifteen  yean  ago  I**— 
was  "  arranflred  for "  in  marriaffe  with  a 


^ 


was  "arranged  for"  in  marriage 
certain  M  Paul  Cl^menoeao,  a  Psm 
barrister.  She  was  sent  for  firom  Ep^^nd 
and  was  married,  and  now  and  again,  she 
and  her  husband  come  over  to  the  Hayies- 
fords  on  a  visit 

By-the-bye,  hers  is  just  as  happy  a 
marriage  as  if  it  had  only  been  one  of 
"  falling  in  love,"  and  not  "  arranged." 

"  May,"  says  the  boy,  "  you  will  eoma 
to  Paris  next  year." 

"  Yes,  mother  sends  me  to  school  then 
— shaUIlikeitI" 

"  School  t "  The  boy  shrugs  his  shoolden 
and  throws  out  his  handa  "  It  is  possible. 
You  will  have  holidays,  though." 

"  Yes,  and  Madame  Cl^menceaa  says  I 
may  always  come  to  you." 


± 
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"  Jolly  r'  The  boy  knows  plenty  of 
Fingliwhj  yoa  see.  "  And  then  when  yon 
leave  your  school,  I  shall  be  ooming  here 
to  study  law;  father  says  it  is  g^xl  to 
know  English  law." 

"  How  old  we  shall  be  then  !  ^  and  May 
falls  to  plucking  at  daisies  in  a  fanny,  grave 
way. 

'^  Weill  don't  yon  want  to  get  old  t  I 
do.   We  caa'c  be  married  till  we  are  old,  can 

*^  Na.    I  snppose  not." 

So  the  children  talk. 

And  the  four  elders  happen  to  be  pass- 
mg  by  jost  then,  and  overbear.  They 
simle  at  one  another.  We  wonder  whether 
any  one  of  them  thinks  of  the  old  belief, 
which  goes  to  say  that,  where  there  has 
been  anafiieetion — no,  a  stroke  of  flirtation — 
in  past  days,  there  will  you  find  the  thing 
xeprodaeed  in  a  younger  generation. 

HIS  HEARrS  DESIRK 

Bt  ELLEN  MULLEY. 


PAET   1. 

It  was  a  lovers'  quarrel,  but  there  had 
been  no  renewal  of  love.  Both  were 
young,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  wise.  As 
was  natural,  the  woman  suffered  most. 
The  man,  turning  his  back  on  the  old 
place  and  the  old  life,  went  out  into  the 
wider  world  and  learned,  or,  it  may  be, 
tho^bt  that  he  was  learning,  to  forget, 
Whib  for  the  girl  he  left,  there  seemed 
nothinff  to  do  but  to  remember.  Theni 
saddemy  Uiere  had  come  into  her  life  once 
more,  one  who  had  never  forgotten.  All 
the  love  had  been  upon  his  side,  it  is  true ; 
bat,  still,  he  had  never  despaired.  His 
coorage,  his  self-reliance  (which  was  never 
self-conceit),  and  his  patience  were  great — 
even  as  hia  love.  ''Everything  comes  to 
him  who  waits."  He  had  waited;  and 
now  that  his  opportunity  was  come,  he 
stepped  quietly  but  boldly  in  to  seize  it 

More  like  an  overgrown  village  than  a 
town  —  despite  its  name  —  Groat  Wick 
stood,  sheltering  itself  in  the  hollow's  dip 
as  best  it  could,  between  miles  of  almost 
untrodden  moorland  and  the  wild  waste 
of  Northern  seas.  There  it  dozed  or 
bUnked  life  away  according  to  the  season. 
For,  while  winter  brought  its  biting  winds 
and  furious  storms,  spring  and  summer, 
waking  late  it  might  be,  brought  with 
tiiem  the  sunshine  and  the  blue  of 
Southern  skiea    But  the  auiet  was  beine 


broken  in  upon  just  now,  and  even  its 
winter's  slumbers  were  never  likely  to  be 
as  deep  and  undisturbed  again.  A  line 
which  had  been  planned,  and  indeed,  begun, 
some  three  years  ago  to  link  its  fortunes 
with  the  outer  world,  was  being  worked 
upon  again ;  and  this  it  was  that  brought 
George  Butler,  C.K,  once  more  upon  the 
scene ;  once  more  he  took  up  hia  abode  in 
the  old  house  "  down  streev  where  Mrs. 
Pitchforth  reigned,  and  almost  fell  upon 
his  sunburnt  neck  to  see  him  back. 

Further  up  the  hill  the  Bectory,  grey 
and  weather-beaten,  like  the  church  to 
which  it  seemed  to  cling,  began  to  see 
him  again  almost  daQy,  as  it  had  done 
befcHra  The  Sector,  who  was  erey  and 
weather-beaten  like  the  house  and  church, 
welcomed  him  eagerly  back.  It  seemed 
to  take  ten  years  off  his  own  bent 
shoulders  only  to  look  at  the  upright, 
wdl-knit  fiffure  at  his  side,  and  to  realise, 
as  he  heard  him.  talk,  that  there  actually 
was  anodier  life  than  this — a  life  whose 
interests  were  not  altogether  bounded  by 
old  Tommy  Sobson,  who  would  get  drunk 
and  go  to  sleep  on  a  tombstone ;  or  young 
Mrs.  Ord,  who  seemed  to  be  always  coming 
with  a  new,  and  altogether  unnecessary, 
baby  to  be  christened.  Poor  Mrs.  Blaur, 
too,  the  Sector's  wife,  would  look  less  care- 
worn over  the  boy's  torn  jackets,  as  she 
heard  the  cheery  tones  with  her  husband's 
quiet  voice  in  the  BecU»y  passage;  and 
the  boys — six  in  number — would  come 
darting  out  from  all  sorts  of  places  at  the 
sound.  The  Rector's  daughter,  who  loved 
them  all  with  such  an  anxious  care — the 
bent  father,  the  poor  tired  mother,  the 
noisy,  healthy,  hungry  boys — could  not 
but  welcome  him  too,  and  be  grateful  to 
him.  But  she  knew  it  was  not  her  grati- 
tude George  Butler  wanted. 

As  time  went  on,  Janet  Blair  began  to 
ask  herself  if  it  was  not  possible  she  could 
give  him  something  more.  Not^  perlu^s, 
the  love  he  wanted,  but  something  in  its 
place,  that  should  content  him,  and,  it 
might  be,  bring  happiness  to  herself.  For 
if  time  had  not  yet  brought  forgetfulnees, 
it  had  brought  knowl^ge.  Like  the 
Rector,  Janet^  eyes  were  opened,  and  she 
knew  that  there  was  life — bigger,  wider 
life — ^beyond  her  own.  And  it  was  this 
man — no  longer  a  very  young  one — ^with 
the  firm  upright  figure,  and  resolute  yet 
kindly  face,  who  had  seen  and  done  so 
much,  who  was  her  teacher. 

The  pinch  of  insufficient  means,  with 
its  accompan^ine  cares    and    sordidness, 
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WM  known  at  tiie  Beotory,  as  in  hombler 
houses  in  the  straggling  little  town  below ; 
but  it  had  not  greatly  troubled  her.  It 
was  only  for  the  father  and  mother  she 
had  cared.  For  herself,  the  quiet^  mono- 
tonous life  had  been  sweet  enougfai  for  love 
had  touched  it  But  love,  she  told  herself, 
had  gone  out  of  it  for  ever;  and  her 
life  stretched  before  her  terrible  in  its 
emptiness.  There  was  one  who  was  tell- 
ing her  almost  daily,  by  looks,  deeds, 
words,  that  he  could  help  her  to  ]vn  it,  and 
eren,  in  time,  bring  back  to  it  the  old 
fulness — ^if  she  would  only  let  him.  And 
he  was  waiting  for  his  answer.  What  if 
she  gave  him  the  answer  that  he  wanted  f 
It  was  autunm  when  he  had  first  spoken ; 
he  had  told  her  he  would  wait  until  the 
spring — and  now  the  spring  had  come,  and 
he  would  wait  no  longer. 

Even  from  that  Northern  comer,  winter, 
with  its  wild  storms  and  lingering  snows, 
had  at  last  disappeared.  On  moor  and 
upland  the  fresh  grass  was  sprineing ;  the 

5 olden  glory  of  the  gorse  was  deepening 
ay  by  day.  Over  the  glen  below,  which 
ran  inland  from  the  sea,  was  the  tender 
green  of  bursting  leaves.  The  beck,  free 
Srom  its  frozen  chain,  chattered  on  once 
more*  Everywhere,  around,  overhead,  was 
the  song  of  birds.  The  sun  shone,  a  soft 
breeze  stirred  die  waking  flowers,  the 
hushed  waves  crept  up,  and  with  a  faint 
ripple  kissed  the  gleaming  sands.  And 
over  all  the  blue  sky  stretched  pure,  cloud- 
less ;  for  the  spring  was  come  1 

And  Oeoi^  Butler  was  waiting  stiU. 
He  came  in  one  morning  brisk,  smiling ; 
he  seemed  to  bring  a  whi£f  of  the  sea,  the 
moors,  the  spring  itself  with  him. 

^'I  want  the  boys,"  he  said  to  the 
Sector,  who  had  them  round  him  in  the 
bare  room  that  was  called  his  study. 
''  Jack,  here,  is  to  begin  with  a  holiday.  I 
have  brought  him  back." 

Jack  was  the  oldest  and  steadiest  of  the 
boys,  and  George  Butler  had  just  taken 
him  into  his  office  in  the  town.  The  boys 
threw  down  their  books  with  a  whoop. 
Butler  himself  went  to  look  for  Janet  He 
found  her  in  the  little  sitting-room  by  the 
open  window,  a  basketful  of  appealing 
socks  before  her.  From  the  garden 
beyond  the  spring  sunshine  and  a  little 
odorous  breeze  were  calling  to  her;  but 
she  worked  steadily  on.  Presently  she 
looked  up  and  saw  him  standing,  big, 
broad-shouldered,  smiling  at  her  ia  the 
doorway.  Janet  found  herself  smiling 
too.  ;  ^ 


''Put  those  tUn^  away,''  Butkr 
shortly,  with  that  Uttle  tone  of 
that  was  natural  to  him.  **  We  are  gaii| 
to  inaugurate  Jack's  launch  in  Ufo  viA 
a  picnic,  and  it  can't  come  off  wAai 
you." 

Janet  hurried  the  half-nended  soofa 
into  the  basket  Her  hands  trembled;  i 
pink  flush  had  come  into  her  faea  8k 
was  telling  herself  that  the  time  had  coma 
She  was  wondering,  too,  if  there  would  k 
any  cold  mutton  for  sandwiohes!  Poor 
Janet! 

Butler,  I  think,  knewa  little  of  wimtviB 
inhermind,a8tohimeel^  andakoasiDtiM 
cold  mutt(m.  He  was  looknf  at  Imp  whh 
his  keen,  kindly  eyes,  "Whsi  tmmt^  k$ 
asked  himadf,  was  die  gobg  ts  ashe 
him  t  He  stvould  know  befan  Iha  ^ 
was  much  older.    Aloud  he  siid: 

"You  are  not  to  trouble  jtmnM 
food,  that  is  my  affair — ^mine  aad  M3( 
We  have  already  ordered   the  mma 
delicacies.    I  dare  say  the  hojuwUm 
fault  with  the  weight  of  the  bashl' 

It  did  not  take  Janet  many  oUali 
say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Blair,  and  tof*« 
the  shady,  somewhat  shabby  htt;al 
presently  she  was  in  the  gaidei^  ila 
Butler  was  talking  to  the  Rector,  aniiha 
the  boys  were  kicking  up  the  peUh^ 
longing  to  be  off.  Janet  saw  that  bilil 
taken  her  light  jacket  from  its  peg  h  il 
dark,  narrow  passage,  and  had  it  ksn^ 
on  his  tfm.  Was  he  always  UdDBBg 
of  her  —  always  caring  1  What  Am 
she  say  to  him — what  could  she  My  hit 
*7est" 

Down  the  hill  to  the  town,  wbeie 
Butler's  basket  was  waiting ;  otu*  the  otd, 
yellow-lichened  bridge,  under  whidi  tlM 
beck  was  hurrying ;  up  Ihat  other  steep 
hill-side,  which  led  them  to  the  eastdtf^ 
sunmiit — ^it  was  by  the  west  the  Eectuy 
stood.  Therewas  not  much  need  to  tsttaig. 
The  way  was  so  steep  and  roi^ ;  w 
boys  danced  round  the  two  like  so  mioj 
puppies.  Then  there  was  a  suitable  ^ 
to  be  found ;  the  doth  to  be  spread ;  ttd 
the  basket  made  to  disgorge  its  contenta 
But  even  hungry  boys  of  the  beet  intenkioitf 
cannot  sit  and  eat  sausage  rolls  and  tuts 
of  solid,  though  appetising  constractloo, 
for  ever.  These  young  Blairs  did  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  looked  for ;  but  pre- 
sently— all  too  soon,  as  it  seemt'd  to  one  of 
the  lookers-on — ^there  were  signs  of  nore* 
ment  Irregularly,  and  perhaps  a  liltb 
reluctantly  just  at  first,  the  bo^s  strolM 
off  and  there  remained  nothing  betwstt 
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the  two  thus  left  gflently  facing  one 
another,  bat  the  fragm^itB  of  the  feast 
Batler  got  up  and  gave  them  »  diadainfol, 
someirhat  nngratefu  poke. 

**  I  don't  think  this  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene/'  he  said.  *<  Shall  we 
stroll  a  little  higher  up  %  " 

The  soft,  green  summit  of  the  clifis  went 
sloping  g^My  upwards.  The  two  went 
walking  side  by  side,  still  silent,  as  if  un- 
consdoos  of  each  oAer'b  presence.  Pre- 
sently they  were  standing  upon  the  highest 
point     How  fair  and  peaceful  it  all  was  I 

"Why  could  it  not  always  be  sol" 
Janet  was  asking  herself,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"Why  should  storms  and  troubles  ever 
come  here,  or  to  anyone  !  " 

In  the  wide-spreading  bay  the  sea  shim- 
mexed  and  sparkled  in  Uie  sua  Here  and 
there  in  the  &r,  faint  blue  were  the  gleam 
of  scareely-moying  sails  and  the  lingering 
hase  from  some  passing  steamer. 

Inland  stretched  we  golden  glow  of 
gone^  green  yallevs,  waving  woods*  Nearer 
home,  farm-buudii^,  time-stained,  red- 
roofed,  nestled,  half  hidden  in  the  pink 
flush  of  blossoming  (Mrdiaxds.  Presently, 
from  quite  close  at  hand,  dear,  musical, 
came  the  first  cuckoo'ii  caU.  Then  Butler 
spoke : 

^'HarkP  he  said.  <*Do  you  know 
what  he  says — ^what  it  all  saysV  He 
did  not  wait  for  his  companion  to  answer. 
He  knew  she  und^stood  him.  '*Wfaat 
are  you  going  to  say  to  me  t "  he  went  on. 
"What  answer  are  you  going  to  give 
met" 

Janet's  heart  was  beating  hard.  She 
coold  not  speak,  she  could  only  think. 
What  answer  was  she  going  to  give  him  t 
The  keen  grey  eyes  she  knew  so  well 
were  looking  steadily  into  hers.  Suddenly 
between  her  and  them  there  came  a  pair  of 
sofb^  rather  sleepy  brown  ones,  that  she 
knew  so  much  better — ^that  she  had  known 
almost  ever  since  she  could  remember.  Her 
own  fell ;  her  face  took  a  half-guilty  flush. 

« Can't  you  forget  all  that)"  Butler 
said,  who  read  her  thoughts.  "  Can't  you 
let  me  help  you  to  forget  iti " 

"  I  know  how  good  you  are,"  Janet  said 
weakly. 

"I  want  to  be  good  to  you,  if  you  will 
only  let  me;  to  make  you  happy.  If  I 
want  a  Uttle  happiness  for  myself  too,  is 
that  so  very  wonderful  I " 

*'  Do  you  care  for  me  so  much  t "  poor 
Janet  cned,  with  something  like  a  sob. 

Butler  caught  her  hand,  and  drew  her 
irentlv  to  him. 


"  My  dear,"  he  cried,  "  I  care  for  you  so 
much  that  "  the  strong  man's  vdce 
was  trembling,  the  resolute  face  bent  dowB 
to  hers  was  wistful,  tender.j 

Janet  did  not  dntw  her  bftud  away ;  she 
could  not  She  could  not  send  this  brave, 
faithful  heart  from  her.'  It  was  love  that  her 
life  wanted,  and  where  could  she  look  to 
find  again  such  faith,  such  tenderness  t 
To  Butler  hqpe  waa  akeady  coming.  Pre- 
sently his  dose-shut  lips  parted  with  a  smile. 

"WeUt"hesaid. 

Then  Janet,  who  could  not  help  her- 
self, who  thought  she  was  going  to  cry, 
found  herself  smiling  too. 

''That's  all  right,"  Butler  said,  and 
drew  the  passive  hand  he  had  been  hold 
ing  through  his  arm. 

''But  I  have  not  said  anything Ig)  the 
girl  cried,  still  smilinj^ 

"Toti  have  said  enough,"  George  an- 
swered sturdily,  and  stepped  down  and 
kissed  the  flushing  cheeks.  { 

And  then  it  seemed  to  Janet  that  it  waa 
all  settled — settled  for  her,  and  that  she 
had  had  very  little  to  do  with  it  When 
the  bovs  after  awhile  came  troopine  back, 
eager  for  the  production  of  the  cake  pro- 
vidently reserved  for  some  such  moment 
of  starvation,  the  sun  was  afaready  dropping 
to  the  west  Half  an  hour  later  the  reireas 
was  sounded.  Down  the  heathery  slope, 
and  over  the  old  stone  bridge  once  more; 
into  the  straggling  street,  and  past  the  dozen 
or  so  of  shops,  and  the  one  hotel,  "  The 
George  and  Crown,"  on  the  steps  of  which  a 
young  man  was  standing.  He  was  a  young 
man,  with  a  brown,  pleasant  face,  and  soft, 
brown,  rather  sleepy  eyes.  He  was  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  some  one  or  something.  Presently 
he  spied  the  returning  ^oup:  the  big, 
broaa-shoulderedman;the  girl;  theskipping, 
chattering  boya  When  they  came  opposite 
to  him  he  raised  his  hat,  his  £sce  reddened. 
Batler  lifted  his  hat 

"  There  is  Frank  Archer,"  he  said. 

Janet  bowed. 

The  boys  rushed  over  to  him.  Where 
did  he  come  from?  Why  had  he  been 
away  so  long  1  Was  he  come  back  to  stay  1 

''  I  have  been  knocking  about,"  the 
young  man  said  a  little  awkwardly,  "  and 
I  am  come  to  stay  at  the  old  place." 

The  old  place,  as  the  boys  knew,  meant 
the  queer,  rambling  house  about  a  mile 
away,  where  Archer's  uncle  lived,  and 
where  he  himself  had  been  brought  up. 
And  then  Enmk,  too,  began  asking  ques- 
tions. 
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"  How  loDg  had  George  Bailer  been 
back,  and  was  he  always  about  with  them 
like  that  f  He  had  jast  heard  that  he  was 
very  friendly  at  the  Rectory." 

"  He  comes  every  day,"  Jack  said,  "  or 
nearly  every  day.  And  he  has  taken  me 
into  his  office,  and  I  am  going  to  tack  G.E. 
on  to  my  name  one  of  these  days,  Master 
Frank." 

'*Yes,"  said  Frank  absently,  who  had  no 
ambitions,  only  an  income.  After  this  he 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  say  much  more ; 
and  presently  the  young  Blairs  left  him, 
shouting  out  their  go<^-nights,  as  they 
clattered  up  the  echoing,  almost  empty 
street.  Janet  and  Butler  were  nearly 
home.  Neither  seemed  inclined  for  talk- 
ing, or  perhaps  it  was  the  way  which  was 
too  steep.  In  the  Rectory  garden  the 
Rector  was  smoking  his  sohtary  pipe. 
He  met  them  at  the  sate. 

"  Come  in,  Butler.'^ 

"Oan't,  sir,  thanks,"  Greorge  said  shortly. 
''  When  a  man  plays  all  day  he  must  work 
all  night~or  at  least  a  part  of  it" 

The  Rector  turned  away  a  little  dis- 
appointed. 

"Was  that  right  1"  Janet's  companion 
asked. 
."  Was  what  right  1 " 

"  Not  to  come  ia  Archer  may  come  up 
with  the  boys,  and  I  thought,  perhaps — 
you  have  not  met  for  so  long,  not 
since " 

"  Not  since  we  said  good-bye  two  years 
ago,"  Janet  said  quietly.  "Bat  I  don't 
think  he  will  come  to-night." 

" He  will  come  tomorrow,  then." 

"  And  if  he  does ) "  said  Janet  softly. 

Butler  had  drawn  her  towards  him,  and 
was  holding  her  in  his  strong  embrace. 
"  And  if  he  does  f    Tell  me,"  he  echoed. 

Janet  hesitated  a  moment,  then  looked 
up  into  the  tender,  questioning  face.  "  If 
he  does,"  she  whispered,  "I  have  given 
you  your  answer." 

PART  II. 

Frank  Archer  went  up  to  the  Rectory 
the  next  morning,  for,  of  course,  it  was  his 
old  playmate  and  love  that  he  had  come  to 
Great  Wick  to  see.  He  was  feeling  a  little 
awkward,  a  little  foolish  even,  and  not  at  all 
certain  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  or 
say.  He  found  the  Rector's  daughter  in  the 
old-fashioned  and  rather  negle<:Sed  garden. 
She  was  in  her  favourite  seat,  under  the 
oldest  and  crookedest  of  the  apple-trees. 
The   faint  sweet  smell  of    the  opening 


blossoms  came  to  him  sweeter  odnsi  J 
familiar  with  every  step. 

By  the  time  he  readiedher  it  leeMi 
to  him  that  he  had  never  been  awij. 

*' You  are  not  surprised  to  aee  me^'fe 
began.    "  You  knew  I  shonld  oom0--ite ' 
last  night,  I  mean."  ^ 

'*Ye8,  I  supposed  we  BhooUfieejn,', 
Janet  answered.  "  Papa  is  boiy,  ai  ml,  * 
with  the  boys,  but  mamma — '  | 

"  You  know  it  ia  not  them Iha?e  eooe 
to  see,"  Frank  said  reproacfafoDj;  Ui  ba  { 
darkening. 

Janet  made  no  answer.  She  woiUim 
given  a  good  deal  just  theo  kkn  len 
poor  Mrs.  Blair's  well-won  i^i  ^  jj 
coming  up  the  straggling,  iiBAIjpi& 

"  I  knew  I  should  find  yoata8,*Knk 
went  on,  "and  mending  onerffteb^ 
jackets,  of  course." 

And  then  Frank  laughed  i&dtttftk 
more  comfortable,  and  pieMD^W 
courage  to  ask  if  he  might  notd^lm- 
which  meant  in  the  old  seat  by  MA 

As  she  made  room  for  himbHups 
hand: 

"  You  are  going  to  foigive  «?4i 
said  gently. 

«  You  must  not  talk  to  me  lib  K 
Janet  said.  '<  And  please  gi?e  me  bifav 
hand.  How  do  you  think  I  am  to  ^a 
with  my  work  f " 

"You  are  not  going  to  fc^  J5t 
then  "  the  young  fellow  peniitod,  M 
incredulous,  half  wistfully. 

"  We  were  both  wrong,"  Jftoekttiww 
gently.  "  Let  us  say  no  more  tbootft. » 
is  so  long  ago.     Let  us  forget  ft." 

« It  is  my  fault,  I  know,"  «W  poor 
Frank.  "I  deserve  it  all.  Okl  Jw*^ 
don't  you  think  you  could  cimfe  "f 
again  f  It  has  been  such  a  wnkM>^ 
serable  time."  The  lad,  who wm 
believing  all  he  said,  went  <»-"\'JJ! 
always  meant  to  come  back  dm^^ 
me  it  is  too  late."  ^, 

The  soft  brown  eyes  that  she  Wwj!  ■ 
to  see  for  a  moment  yesterday  wereww!  I 
looking  into  Janef  s  now,  and  *l*^ 
something  very  like  tears  in  them.  Wl» 
ever  had  come  between  them  he  ^ 
her  old  playmate  still.  TWtft  «aM 
she  say  to  comfort  him  t  She  laid  the  ton 
jacket  carefully  across  one  of  the  P^ 
moss-covered  boughs.  .^ 

"Frank,"  she  said,  and  pnt  hei  m 
gently  on  one  of  his ;« I  am  gW  tjj*" 
you  back.    Nothing  can  ever  nndo  tw  o»  j 
friendship,  but  noSiing  can  ^^J°^\ 
more  than  that  again.  Do  yoa  andeiiW 
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dear  9  I,  too,  have  been  miserable  enough. 
If  I  have  found  some  happineas,  will  you 
be  the  one  to  grudge  it  me  1 '' 
<*  It  is  Butler,  then  I " 
Frank  Archer's  ^oodJooking,  sunburnt 
face  was  close  to  his  companion's  fair  one. 
Her  bright,  rippling  hair  almost  touched 
his  cheeks;  her  lumd  white,  slender,  still 
laid  on  his.    The  old  apple-tree,  with  its 
gnarled  pink  blossom-laden  arms,  opened 
itself  about  the  two,  and  framed  them  in. 
Someone  coming  up  the  irregidar  grass- 
grown  walk  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  unconscious  pair.    Then  he  came  on. 
His  footsteps  reached  them  at  last,  and 
they  turned  to  look  at  the  intruder.  It  was 
George   Butler   who    was    approaching. 
BuUer  raised    his    hat,    came    steadily 
on  with  his  firm,  half-soldierly  tread,  and 
then,  with  a  little  nod  to  Archer,  stooped 
gravely  down,  and  laid  his  bearded  lips  to 
Janet's  flamiog  cheeks. 

Poor  Prank  !  He  got  up  at  once,  look- 
ing very  red  indeed. 

"I  think  this  is  your  seat,"  he  said 
grimly  to  the  new-comer,  and  with  a  stiff 
Uttle  bow  to  his  late  companion,  walked 
away. 

Butler  took  the  vacated  seat  quite 
calmljr,  and  then  possessed  himself  of  the 
but  just  released  hand.  He  felt  it 
trembling  as  it  laid  in  his.  He  saw  that 
Janet  was  looking  after  the  slowly  retreat- 
bg  figure  with  troubled,  wistful  eyes. 

« One  must  be  cruel  to  be  kind  some- 
times," he  said  softly.  "I  have  lived  so 
much  longer  than  you,  dear,  in  this  eris- 
croM  old  world,  and  it  is  one  of  the  lessons 
I  have  learned." 

'*  Poor  Frank  1 "  the  girl  said,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh.  *'  I  don't  think  I  could 
ever  be  very  cruel  to  him.  I  have  known 
him  for  so  long — ever  since  he  was  quite  a 
Uttle  Lid." 

"  And  you  have  never  known  me  any- 
thing but  a  big,  rough  man  1 "  And  Butler 
pretended  to  si&h  too. 

Janet  laughed. 

"  Tea,  I  can  never  think  of  you  as  any- 
thing but  a  big — no,  not  rough — ^brave 
man ;  to  be  a  little  bit  afraid  of  now  and 
then,  perhaps,  but  always  to  trust  in,  to 
be  proud  of." 

Butler's  quiet  face,  with  its  firm,  almost 
ragged  features,  was  transformed — a  smile 
plaved  upon  his  lips,  an  eager  Ught  came 
to  his  grey  eyes. 

"  Is  that  really  how  you  feel  1 "  he  cried. 
"  My  dear  little  g:irl  I  And  I  was  beginning 
to  be  jealous.    You  will  have  to  he  good 


to  me,  you  know,  Janet,  though  I  am  such 
a  big  fellow.  You  see,  I  have  been  used  to 
having  my  own  way  all  my  life,  and  I  like 
it  I  am  apt  to  be  something  of  a  Grand 
Turk  now  and  then,  when  I  can't  get  it ; 
so  you  are  warned.  I  am  going  to  find 
the  Hector  now,  and  frighten  him  into 
giving  me  his  daughter.  I  wonder  what 
Dick  will  say !" 

Dick  was  number  three,  and  Janet's 
special  boy.  Dear,  jealous,  twelve-year- 
old  Dick,  with  the  fair,  tumbled  hair;  round, 
rosy  cheeks;  angel  voice;  and  oh,  such 
dreadfully  active  arms  and  legs.  It  was 
his  torn  jacket  over  which  Janet  was 
smiling  now. 

"As  for  Archer,"  Butler  was  saying, 
"  we  shall  be  seeing  him  here  again  by  the 
evening,  and  in  a  day  or  so  he  will  be  here 
all  day  long;  very  miserable,  no  doubt, 
but  enjoying  it  all  nevertheless." 

It  happened  almost  as  Butler  had  said. 
But  not  quite.  Frank  did  not  appear  at 
the  Rectory  again  that  day,  but  he  was 
there  the  next,  and  the  next,  and,  indeed, 
the  next  1  He  was  there  not  only  all  day, 
but  every  day.  It  was  the  old  time  over 
again.  It  was  the  old  time  to  him,  that 
is ;  to  Janet,  that  could  never  come  again. 
She  certainly  was  not  cruel  to  him.  She 
treated  him  as  the  old  friend  and  play- 
fellow ;  as  she  would  have  treated  Jack  if 
he  had  been  sick  and  sorry  for  himsel£ 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  for  him 
if  she  had  carried  out  Butler's  sterner  code 
of  discipline.  But  that,  as  she  had  con- 
fessed, she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do. 
Butler  himself  meant  to  be  considerate — to 
make  allowances ;  but  he,  too,  treated  poor 
ousted  Frank  very  much  as  he  did  one  of 
the  older  boys ;  took  his  appearance  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  greeting  him  in  a  free 
and  friendly  fashion  enough,  but  putting 
him  aside  in  a  fashion  equally  frank  and 
friendly  when  he  found  him  in  the  way,  as 
he  not  unfrequently  did. 

Ardier  did  not  return  the  friendliness. 
That  had  been  all  very  well  in  the  old  days. 
Nowhe  preferred  to  be  distantly  and  frigidly 
polite ;  at  times,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
was  only  sulky — of  both  of  which  con- 
ditionsButler  appeared  equally  unconscious. 
He  was,  however,  beginning  to  tell  him- 
self that  the  Bectory  had  seen  about 
enough  of  Mr.  Archer;  that  it  might  be 
better  for  all,  perhaps,  if  for  the  future  it 
saw  a  little  less  of  him.  He  was  turning 
over  in  his  mind  how  he  could  best  convey 
so  much  to  Janet,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  for  the  time  stopped  further  action. 
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Basiness  saddenly  called  Batler  away,  and 
kept  him  away  for  nearly  three  weeke.  He 
left  more  unwillingly  than  he  would  have 
cared  to  own.  Time,  and  even  events,  as 
we  all  know,  can  go  on  very  well  without 
us.     It  is  we,  sometimes,  who  suffer. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Butler's 
return.  He  made  his  way  at  once  to  his 
own  quarters,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Pitch- 
forth  looking  out  for  him,  and  the  fatted 
calf,  so  to  speak,  ready  to  be  served. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  back,  sir,"  Blrs.  Pitch- 
forth  remarked  for  the  second  time,  as, 
the  feast  spread,  she  gave  the  table-cloth  a 
final  and  wholly  unnecessary  pat. 

*•  Thank  you,  Mrs.  P.,"  Butler  made 
answer,  also  for  the  second  time. 

Mrs.  Pltchforth  squinted  at  the  unoffend- 
ing cloth,  and  then  administered  another 
and  still  more  superfluous  pat. 

"  Going  up  to  the  Eectory  this  evening, 
Mr.  Butler,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  free  1 " 

Butler  turned  in  his  chair  and  looked  in 
his  landlady's  motherly  face.  "  What  is  it, 
old  woman  f " 

^*  Oh  !  there  ain't  nothin'  amiss,  not  as  I 
knows  on.  But  there,"  she  went  on 
huniedly,  '*!  should  jest  go  up  if  I  was 
jovL,  sir.  Miss  Janet  11  be  lookin'  out  for 
you ;  and  there  ain't  a  truer  or  a  loviner* 
'art.  But  Mr.  Frank — well,  you  see  IVe 
known  'em  both  from  quite  little  'uns,  and 
he  ain't  nothun'  better  than  a  hot-headed 
lad  even  now.  And — well  it  ain't  no  use 
beating  about  the  bush,  and  it's  time  you 
was  back,  and  that's  the  truth." 

Honest  Mrs.  Pitchforth  had  "  done  "  for 
George  Butler  ever  since  he  had  first  come 
to  Great  Wick,  and  to  her  he  was  the  best 
and  most  wonderful  of  gentlemen.  Butler, 
on  his  part,  had  a  great  respect  and  even 
admiration  for  his  landlady.  He  was 
accustomed  to  her  advice  and  interference 
in  his  affairs;  it  was  ouly  a  part  of  her 
care  of  him,  and  he  took  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  P.,"  he  now  said,  when  she 
had  come  to  a  stop,  "if  you  have  quite 
finished,  you  can  retire." 

"Tain't  nothun'  to  laugh  at,  sir ! " 

"  No,"  Butler  said,  "  but  I  can't  cry  with 
you  in  the  room." 

Then  Mrs.  Pitchforth  took  her  departure. 
George  Butler  did  not  go  up  to  the  Eectory 
that  night,  as  he  had  certainly  intended. 
He  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in  Mrs.  Pitch- 
forth's  dim,  low-ceilinged  room  instead. 

Smoking  and  thinlmig.  Thinking  of  all 
that  had  happened  in  the  past  few  weeks, 


of  Mrs.  Pitchforth's  words,  and  telHog 
himself  that  he  would  go  to  Janet  the  fimt 
thing  in  the  morning.  But  when  morning 
came,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  look  in 
at  the  office  close  by.  He  found  Jick 
already  there  with  the  place  to  himsd^ 
and  hard  at  work  drawing  engines  of 
unheard-of  power  all  over  a  sheet  of  ot&ce 
blotting-paper. 

"  Hulk)  t "  Jack  cried,  and  jumped  dowa 
from  his  high  stool. 

"  Well,  Jack  !  how  goes  iti" 

'*  Oh,  all  right— down  here,  that  is,' Jid 
corrected  himself. 

**  What  do  you  mean  t "  atkad  Boiler, 
sharply. 

"  Eh  1  oh  1  well  up  then,  you  knor," 
and  Jack  gave  his  head  a  littb  jok. 

''What  about  up  th^e,  can^t^oaipeik 
out  %  " 

"YcMi,  I  can,"  said  Jack  uneneetedljf 
'*and  it's  about  time  someone  dicL  I— a 
fact  I  thought  of  writing  to  yon,"  woiht 
put  his  hands  in  his  pocketa,  anidMr 
himself  up  in  a  very  businesa-lftB  nj 
indeed. 

Butler,  who  was  standing  with  ImWk 
to  the  room  looking  out  of  the  wialof, 
made  no  answer. 

'<  It  is  that  fellow,  Archer,"  Jack  mi 
on,  '<  not  but  what  I  like  Frank ;  bat  tfi 
sickening,  that's  what  it  is !  What^  b 
always  moping  about  our  place  for,  so  te 
one  can't  get  a  word  with  one's  cm 
sister  1 " 

Still  Greorge  Butler  made  no  answer. 

"  Are  you  going  up  now,  sir  t " 

Butler  turned.  ''No,**  he  said  slowly. 
"  I  am  going  up  to  Bowlby  to  see  how  the 
work  gets  on."  Then  the  door  swnsg  to 
after  him,  and  Jack  went  thoughtfolly  bsck 
to  his  high  stool  and  his  engines. 

Butler  found  everything  going  on  sstie- 
factorily  at  Bowlby,  where  the  new  line 
was  being  made.  By  two  o'clock  bis 
inspection  was  finished,  and  he  was  leidy 
to  start  for  home.  Then  someone  on 
expectedly  stayed  him,  and  it  was  tbee 
o'clock  before  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
had  come  over  the  cliffs  fixnn  Great  Widt, 
leaving  the  longer  and  not  always  available 
route  by  the  sands  for  his  retain.  And 
now  as  he  set  his  face  towards  home,  tioe 
and  tide,  the  unlooked-for  delay,  had  aKb 
passed  from  Butler's  mind. 

He  was  busy  with  his  own  affairs.  Hn 
Pitchforth's  motherly  warning,  Jad's 
bluntly  expressed  dissatisfiEiction,  what  dvi 
they  mean  f  Had  he  still  been  blind^too 
confident  m  himself  )    What  if  this  yotu^ 
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giirsbearb  had  never  been  really  his!  And 
what,  ah  1  what,  if  meaning  to  be  troe,  tibe 
old  lore,  and  latterly  the  return  oi  the  old 
life,  had  been  too  strong  for  her)  If  that 
were  so — and  it  came  npon  him  suddenly 
now  with  a  hmrrible  force  that  it  was  so^ 
there  remained  only  one  thing  to  be  dona 
He^wasA  man  given  to  the  having  of  his  own 
way,  even  to  the  catting  of  it  through  the 
untrodden  and  almost  unknown  wilds  of  far- 
away continents,  and  he  liked  it^  as  he  had 
said.  But  not  to  the  havine  it  at  the  cost 
of  those  he  loved.  ''His  heart's  desire" 
meant  something  more  to  him  than  that. 
It  was  not  Janet  Blair  only  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  winning,  it  was  her  heart  he 
had  meant  to  win ;  her  happiness  he  had 
meant  to  make  his  own.  If  he  had  failed 
iuthit,  hehad  faOedinalL  Hehadasked 
for  bi^ — ^what  if  it  were  a  stone  that  had 
been  dvenhim  %  Suddenly  something,  the 
cry  of  a  sea-bird,  the  fall  of  loose  shale  from 
the  eliffs  face,  perhaps,  startled  him,  and 
brought  him  to  himself.  He  looked  around 
him.  He  was  walking  much  nearer  the 
clifi's  foot  Uian  he  hi^  any  idea  of,  and 
close  upon  his  other  hand — ihe  sea  i 
Wave  upon  wave  the  tide  was  rushing  in, 
sweeping  itself  fiercely  back,  only  to  spring 
with  a  ntingrier  roar  upon  the  &st  lessen- 
ing sands.  Its  sullen  thunder  was  in 
Butler's  suddenly  awakened  ears  plainly 
enough  now.  For  a  moment  even  his 
braye  heart  stood  stilL  He  gave  one  look 
behind  him.  The  last  point  that  he  had 
passed  in  the  curving  bay,  lay  hidden  in  a 
wild  swirl  of  waters.  On  lus  left  rose  the  tall 
cliffs,  straight  and  sheer,  with  scarce  foot- 
hold for  a  bird.  Athisrightwasthehurrying 
sea — wide,  desolate,  with  not  a  sail  in  sight. 
£Us  one  chance  of  escape  lay  before  him, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less,  even 
that  would  be  lost  to  him.  Butler  tore  off 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  prepared  himself 
to  nm.  It  was  a  race  between  himself  and 
death,  and  he  knew  it  He  had  lessened 
the  distance  by  some  hundred  yards,  when 
thore  came  a  cry,  not  a  sea-bird's  this  time, 
not  his  fiincy  merely,  for  it  came  again — 
fsmt,  but  unnustakeable.  It  was  his  own 
name,  Butler  heard.  He  stayed  his  steps 
as  though  he  had  been  shot  At  the  cliff's 
foot,  almoBt  at  his  own,  half  sittbg,  half 
lying,  as  if  he  had  fallen  there,  was  the 
man  he  had  been  thinking  of  but  a  few 
moments  since — ^Frank  Archer ! 

"<ik>od  Heaven  1  man,"  Butler  panted, 
"  what  are  you  doing  here  1  Qe(t  up,  lad, 
for  your  life  I " 

"I  can't."  Archer  eroaned.     '*I  have 


broken  my  ankle,  I  think — slipped  on  the 
rocks."  His  face  was  white  and  drawn,  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  famt 

The  elder  man  stood  looking  round  him 
for  one  moment — no  living  thing  in  sight  1 
The  next  he  was  down  on  his  knees  by 
his  companion,  his  back  towards  him. 

"Put  your  arms  round  my  neck,"  he 
said  quieuy. 

''  No,"  cried  Frank  sharply,  the  colour 
rushing  back  into  hh  face,  although  the 
other  cbuld  not  see  it  ''Save  yourself, 
Butler,  you  can.  I  ought  never  to  have 
called  you  back.  Say  good-bye,  old  fellow, 
and — ^and  if  I  have  not  made  myself  very 
pleasant  lately " 

'*  You're  making  yourself  a  deal  more 


unpleasant  now,  and  as  time  is  short  and 
I  have  no  particular  fancy  for  being 
drowned" — and  without  waiting  to  com- 
plete his  sentence,  Butler  had  got  Archer, 
passive  now,  upon  his  back,  and  was 
running  for  the  lives  of  twa  Running 
his  very  hardest— death  at  his  side  keeping 
up  with  him  step  for  step.  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  hungry  waves,  until  at  last 
they  bathed  them  in  their  spray — ^the  dis- 
tant point  that  lay  between  them  and 
safety  distant  still.  Kt  by  bit  the  line  of 
rocks  that  formed  the  barrier  of  the  bay 
was  swallowed  up  and  lost,  and  still  on 
with  straining  eyes  and  short,  sharp^lrawn 
breaths,  Butler  panted  beneath  his  burden. 
There  was  no  word  between  them.  Nearer 
and  nearer  still — the  awful  sea  about  their 
very  feet  now.  Nearer,  a  little  nearer,  the 
distant  point  But  what  of  that)  Dear 
Heaven !  what  of  that  with  all  hope  gone 
— lost  with  the  last  dark  glistening  head 
of  rock — ^where  for  a  moment  the  sunshine 
pl&yed — ^beneath  the  swirling  waters  1 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Butler  stopped. 
Archer  slipped  from  his  shoulders  to  the 
wet  sands  and  sat,  his  face  covered  with 
his  hands.  Butler  stood  stiff,  upright,  no 
sign  upon  his  rugged  face;  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  still  heaving  breast  And  then 
— then  into  the  broad  sunshine  round  the 
distant  point,  there  crept  a  red-brown 
sail 

PART  III. 

In  the  Bectory  garden  Janet  was  wait- 
ing for  her  lover.  The  afternoon  was 
wearing  into  evening  and  still  he  did  not 
coma  Janet  went  over  to  the  low,  broken- 
down  old  wall  from  which  beyond  the 
fields  and  cliffs  a  wide  view  stretched^  of 
heaving  sea,  darkening  now  in  the  fading 
lisht    She  knew  that  he  was  back  again. 
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for  Jack  had  told  her ;  and  presently  here 
was  Jack  himself.  He  was  looking  very 
hot  and  excited.  He  could  not  speak ;  he 
stood  for  a  moment  scarcely  able  to  draw 
his  breath.  The  girl  pat  out  a  hand  and 
canght  him  by  the  shoulder. 

«  What  is  it  r'  she  cried  in  a  frightened 
whisper.  "  Why  don't  you  speak  to  me, 
Jack  I " 

''It's  Batler  and  Frank,"  gasped  Jack. 
*'  They've  been  canght  in  Deadman's  Bay, 
and  Frank — don't,  Janet  1  Janet!  they're 
all  right,  1  tell  you,"  cried  poor,  scared 
Jack. 

"  Qo  on,"  said  Janet  hoarsely. 

"Oh  yes.  111  go  on;  bat  yon  seared 
me  going  white  like  tiiat,  and  Batler 
particolauy  said  I  was  not  to  frif^ten 
yoa." 

Janet  gave  a  faint  smOe. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  boy.  ''  Here, 
lean  against  tne  wall." 

And  then  Jack  told  his  stoiy. 

'*  Oh,  Janet  1 "  he  cried,  his  yoong  eyes 
flashing,  ''  what  a  brick  he  is !  Fruik 
says  he  believes  he  might  have  saved  him- 
self at  the  very  last,  if  he  only  woold  have 
left  him.  And  fancy  old  half-seas-over 
Bobson  coming  along  in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  He  may  go  to  sleep  on  all  the 
tombstones  at  once  if  he  likes  after  thia" 
The  next  moment  Jack  threw  up  his 
hat  with  a  shoat.  Batler  was  coming 
up   the   path.      His   face   was   set   and 

Sive.  He  gave  a  qaiok,  keen  look 
m  Jack  to  Janet — Janet,  whose  face 
had  gone  white  again — whose  lips  were 
trembling. 

<'Yoa  have  been  frightening  her,"  he 
said  sharply. 

<a  didn't  mean  to,"  Jack  cried.  ''I 
told  her  yoa  were  safe — ^yoa  and  Archer." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Archer  1 ' 

There  was  something  that  soonded  like 
a  catch  in  Batler's  breath.  He  was  looking 
at  Janet  still,  frightening  her  more  than 
Jack  had  done.  Jack  looked  a  little 
frightened,  toa  He  knew  something  of 
what  was  amiss.  Perhaps  he  had  better 
not  have  spoken  as  he  did  this  morn- 
ing after  aU.  And  presently,  feeling  not 
a  little  guilty.  Jack  took  himself  away. 
Butler's  heart  was  beating  in  great  heavy 
throbs.  Janet  had  turned  from  him, 
and  was  gadng  with  unseeing  eyes  over 
the  sleeping  fields,  with  the  darkening 
sea  beyond.  Archer's  name;  Butler's 
voice;  his  white,  set  face  had  told  her 
all.  She  was  feeling  crushed,  blinded, 
helplesa      Suddenly,  the  new  sweet  life 


was  gone,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
her  to  do. 

Had  the  quiet  dead  close  by  ever  fA 
like  that]  she  wondered.  How  peacM 
they  were  now  1  How  peacefdl  it  all  wii ! 
It  was  only  these  two  human  hearts  tbt 
throbbed  hot,  restless,  paasionata;  eager 
for  happiness ;  crying  out  in  the  aileooe^  i 
little  blindly,  perhaps,  against  life,  iti 
pain,  its  disappointmenta.  And  still  tiM 
quiet  heavens  looked  down  unlieedingof  il 
alL  Overhead  the  stars  were  ahesdy 
twinkling;  behind  some  diatwt  woods 
the  moon  had  risen.  Not  the  made  d 
a  wing  in  bush  or  hedge.  No  aoood 
save  the  faint  lap  and  ripple  ^  the  ikfiiiig 
tide.  It  was  Butler's  voice  that  bcoke  the 
silence. 

«  Janet,"  he  said  gently,  <'  yoa  do  ui* 
think  tlu^  I  am  here  to  blame  yo«.  It  if 
I  that  have  to  be  forgiven.  I  oof^  to 
have  known,  to  have  seen,  as  oUiendtt 
But  I  was  wanting  my  own  way,  jm  m 
dear.  I  warned  you  of  it  on  Ai^ 
when- 


tt 


Something  in  the  memory  of  IhitJ^, 
sometiiing  hi  the   pretty,  girlM  ffM 
standing  a  little  removed  {rom  him*,  & 
strange,  almost  desolate  look,  drew  )m  % 
step  nearer. 

*' Janet^  my  love,  my  dading,  spesk  fti 
mel  Must  I  go  I  Is  it  to  be  *  good^iys, 
or  do'  you  bid  me  stay  )  Only  mie  wWi 
my  dear,  to  stay  or  go! " 

At  his  passionate  cry  the  young  pi 
turned. 

"Not  that»  not  that!"  she  cried,  uA 
put  out  soft,  entreating  hands. 

Batler  caught  them.  A  moment  mors 
and  she  was  sobbing,  laughing,  on  his 
breast 

Someone  was  coming  up  the  moooMk 
path ;  someone  singing  in  a  clear,  boyisli 
treble: 

"  And  He  shall  giive  thee  thy  hearact^s 


Butler  had  heard  fair-haired  Dick  stag 
it  in  the  old  church  only  three  weeks  a^ 
It  was  Dick's  young  voice  that  waa  singing 
it  now;  and  Dick  himself  was  presently 
calling  to  the  twa 

«  Coming  1 "  Butler  cried. 

And  then  unconscions  Dick  went  sami- 
tering  back  in  the  moonlight  "  And  He 
shall  give  thee  thy  heart's  desire,"  msA 
the  fresh  young  voice  onoe  more,  and 
presently  was  lost  But  its  echoes  floated 
on,  not  only  on  the  quiet  night,  buttfaroo^ 
the  happy,  hopeful  years  that  smiled  be- 
y<mdit 
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•*UN  BAL  DE  MI-CAEfeMK" 

By  C.  G.  FURLEY. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  Marquis  Alain  de  la  Tr^motjille 
was  a  man  of  liberal  principles.  The  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
France,  whose  members  had  intermarried 
with  the  Cond^s  and  Bonrbons,  and  had 
thought  it  no  great  honour  to  call  the 
Kmg  their  cousin,  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  Legitimist  He  was — anything: 
Orleanist,  Bepublican,  Imperialist^  Bepub- 
lican  again.  He  served  every  party  that 
would  give  him  a  portfolio  and  a  pension^  in 
return  for  the  ornamental  use  of  his  ancient 
title.  He  has  been  Minister  of  State  for 
almost  everything ;  and  as  he  was  impar- 
tially ignorant  of  all  the  subjecti  entrusted 
to  Mm,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  fidled 
more  conspicuously  in  one  capacity  than 
another.  Finally,  he  took  to  diplomacy, 
and  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  a  Soutii 
American  State,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly,  bebg  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy,  and  a  Past  Master  in  the  art  of 
evarion. 

It  was  while  he  was  Ifinister  of  Fine 
Arts  that  I  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
professed  to  think  it  his  official  duty  to 
patronise  journalism,  and  so  lavished  a 
great  deal  of  courtesy  on  B^n6  Michon- 
neau,  and  somewhat  less  on  me,  Gorges 
Froidevaux,  Us  companion  on  the  staff  of 
the  *<  Journal  de  Tout  le  Monde."  As 
"Everybody's  Journal"  was  not^  unfortu- 
nately, so  well  supported  by  everybody  as  its 
proprietors  could  have  desired,  I  was  both 
Buipiised  and  flattered  by  the  Minister's 
dvuity,  till  Michonneau  explained  the 
eause  of  it  according  to  his  cynical  views 
of  men  and  their  motives. 

'*  Monsieur  de  la  Tr^mouille,"  said  he, 
''is,  like  many  official  democrats,  a  despot 
in  private  life.  He  thinks  that  in  Us 
Ch&teau,  and  for  twenty  miles  around,  he 
should  rule  as  supreme  as  his  ancestors 
did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  That  might  be 
possible,  if  he  owned  the  land  his  fathers 
then  possessed ;  but  being  a  gambler,  and 
the  descendant  of  three  generations  of 
gamblers,  very  litUe  of  it  is  left  to  him ; 
and  he  hates  those  who  have  bought  any 

Krtion  of  his  domain  as  heartily  as  if  they 
d  stolen  it  My  father,  who  was  steward 
to  the  last  Marquis,  was  foolish  enough 
to  purchase  some  land  nearly  adjoining 
the  Castle,  and  therebv  incur  the  wrath  of 


M  de  la  Tr6mouiUe,  who  more  than  hinted 
that  he  had  gained  the  means  of  acquiring 
an  estate  by  cheating  his  employer.  By 
way  of  retort,  my  father  dosed  a  path  that 
led  from  the  Gh&teau  to  the  nearest  town, 
directly  across  his  property.  The  Marquis 
claimed  a  right  of  way,  and  so  they  raised 
one  of  those  great  quarrels  over  little 
matters,  which  often  form  the  sole  excite- 
ment in  the  monotonous  lives  of  country 
people.  My  father  likes  quarrelling;  he 
enjoys  it;  it  braces  his  nervea  He  had 
dissensions  not  only  with  the  Marquis, 
but  with  all  his  neighbours,  till,  at  last, 
there  was  no  one  left  to  fight  with ;  then, 
finally,  he  quarrelled  with  me.  I  left  his 
house,  came  to  Paris,  became  a  journalist^ 
and  after  undergoing  the  requisite  initiation 
in  the  art  of  starvmg,  began  to  earn  my 
living.  Here  I  met  the  Marquis  de  Ja 
Tr^mouille,  who  took  me  up,  invited  me 
to  his  house,  made  much  of  me— not  be- 
cause he  liked  me,  or  cared  for  literature, 
but  because  he  hated  my  fatiier,  and  knew 
me  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  him.  That 
is  the  real  foundation  of  his  friendship 
for  me ;  picture  to  yourself  how  highly  I 
value  it" 

'*  Tet  you  profess  to  care  for  it,"  I  said. 
"  Ton  frequent  the  Hdtel  TV^mouQle ;  you 
go  to  his  official  receptions;  you  talk  in 
vour  most  brilliant  style  to  his  uninterest- 
ing guests ;  you  even  echo  his  opinions — 
expressing  them  better  than  he  can  him- 
self —  in  the  journal  What  does  that 
mean  f " 

Michonneausmiled.  "Ah,that'sdifferent,'' 
he  answered;  "there  are  reasons,  very 
good  reasons.  Are  you  so  dull  that  you 
cannot  comprehend  them ) " 

I  did  comprehend.  My  friend's  ''reasons" 
were  comprised  in  one  personality — that  of 
Charlotte  de  la  Tr6mouille,  the  Marquis's 
beautiful  daughter. 

"B^n6,  you  are  madl"  I  exclaimed. 
"To  let  yourself  love  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Tr6mouiUe  is  the  height  of  folly.  Tou 
are  only  laying  up  sorrow  for  yourself, 
and,  perhaps,  for  her  alsa  Tou  do  not 
imagine  tiiat  her  fiather  would  let  her 
marry  you — a  bourgeois,  a  Bohemian,  a 
journalist!" 

"  I  do  not  imagine  it  I  know  he  would 
forbid  such  a  thing  in  that  grand  manner 
which  is  the  only  good  quality  the  anden 
regime  has  transmitted  to  him;  but  not 
because  I  am  all  that  you  say.  No ;  I  can 
picture  him  pronouncing  a  paternal  bene- 
diction on  me  in  the  same  charming  style ; 
and  speakins  eloauentiv  of  the  destruction 
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of  caste  prejudices;  the  redemption  of 
errant  man  through  that  beantiltd  inati- 
tation,  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  onion 
of  rank  and  letters — as  all  exemplified  in 
my  marriage  with  his  daughter — if  I  were 
rich  enough.  My  poverty  is  my  sole,  but 
sufficient  demerit  For  M.  le  Marquis  is 
liberal  in  other  things  than  politics.  He 
spent  his  own  inheritance  with  the  most 
reckless  liberality,  then  showed  his  supe- 
riority to  racial  distinctions  by  bestowing 
his  coronet  on  Mademoiselle  Suzanne  Levi, 
whose  pedigree  is  doubtless  longer  than 
his  own,  but  whose  income  was  largely 
derived  firom  a  successful  gambling  estab- 
lishment It  was  a  large  income,  but  not 
enough  for  the  Marquis,  who  finally  sold 
his  claim  to  it  for  an  immense  sunL  This, 
too,  he  has  spent,  and  is  again  in  debt 
He  has  but  one  possession  left  to  sell — his 
daughter — and  she  must  go  to  the  man 
who  can  pay  most  for  her." 

"Tou  are  aware  of  idl  this,"  I  cried, 
when  he  paused  in  his  soomf  nl  character- 
isation of  the  Marquis,  "and  yet,  knowing 
that  your  passion  is  hopeless,  you  take 
every  opportunity  of  indulging  and  in- 
creasing it ! " 

"  What  does  that  matter  1 ''  he  retorted, 
dropping  his  listless  tone  and  speaking 
with  all  the  intensity  of  the  South  from 
which  he  came.  "Doesone  ask  oneself,  when 
one  begins  to  love  a  woman,  if  one  has  any 
chance  of  marrying  f  You  may ;  I  do  not 
I  know  that  to  be  near  her  is  happiness,  to 
be  apart  from  her  is  misery ;  I  know  that 
I  would  Sacrifice  anything,  everything, 
to  be  loved  by  her  again.  I  take  my  joy 
while  I  can'^get  it;  I  seize  it  the  more 
eagerly  because  I  know  it  can  last  but  a 
short  time ;  and  I  trust  tiie  future  and  its 
chances  to  Providence." 

"  And  if  Mademoisello  de  la  Tr^mouille 
loves  you,  how  will  it  affect  her  f  Is  it  fair 
to  win  a  woman's  love  if  you  can  only 
break  her  heart  by  iti  You  admit  that  you 
cannot  marry  her.  Women  of  her  station 
and  beauty  are  not  permitted  to  'coiffer 
Sainte  Catherine.'  The  result  will  be  that, 
while  her  heart  is  yours,  die  will  become 
the  wife  of  some  man  to  whom  she  is,  at 
best,  indifferent'' 

<*  Women  of  her  beauty  and  station,  mon 
ami,  are  not  permitted  to  marry  for  lova  No 
one  will  know  how  indifferent  she  is  to  him 
better  than  her  husbaikL  That  is  not  my 
affair,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
sacrifice  die  little  happiness  I  can  now 
secure  for  the  sake  of  a  personage  who 
is  still  in  the  mists  of  futurity,  and  whom, 


when  he  appears,  I  shall  detest  with  ill 
my  heart" 

"  Do  you  think  M.  de  la  Tr^mouiDe 
knows  of  your  passion  for  Mademoiscik 
Charlotte  ? "  I  asked  after  a  pause,  gtvi^ 
up  my  useless  contention. 

"  Who  knows  1 "  answered  Michonnem, 
carelessly.      ''Who    can    tell    what   tk 
Marquis  knows)    His  skill  in  concealiBghii 
knowledge  is  unsurpassed,  even  by  his  ikiB 
in  concealing  his  ignorance.     If  he  it  cod- 
soious  of  the  love  between  vm — for  I  vfll 
admit  to  you  that  Charlotte  does  not  MM 
my  affection — ^he  does  not  yet  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  check  it,  not  having  yel  idsctod 
hisdanght^s  husband.     MesnwkilelaB 
of  use  to  him  in  publiahii^  opimoBs  is 
harmony  with  his  own — not  to  ifciik  ot 
giving  him  one  or  two  ideas  on  thsnVq^ 
he  is  Buiq[>osed  to  manage — and  lay  tMrnJim 
for  Mademoiselle  secures  my  sUcysaii* 

**Do  you  think,  then,  that  hepfaonai 
his  daughter's  heart  for  his  own  mmi' 

''  Not  he  I   M.  le  Marquia  ffan  wlk 
nothing;  he  makes  use  of  alltlHlil 
daughter  included.    When  ahe  camfr 
ployed  to  better  purpose  than  is  sawtt^ 
keeping  a  poor  scribbler  in  his  traiB|lM 
be  (lisimssed  in  some  unforeseen  minW^tl 
nature  of  which  I  trust  ^tirelj  to  H  iih 
Tr^mouille's  well-known  ingenuitj.^ 

Yet  I  think  B^n^  was  unprepanlli 
the  disagreeable  form  that  ingenui^  wisti 
take. 

In  the  first  place  there  appeared  atths 
Hotel  Tr^monille  a  certain  Vicomta  ds 
Boisjoly,  who,  it  soon  appeared,  sooght  tha 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  Charlotte.  He  iras 
as  nearly  a  nobody  as  a  man  with  a  title 
could  be,  for  his  father  had  began  life  as 
Jean  Jolibois,  bricklayer,  and  did  not 
display,  either  in  looks  or  manner,  ai^ 
stnkingiUustration  of  the  digtiity  of  labov. 
Bat  the  bricklayer  had  become  a  oontrMtoi; 
had  made  millions,  and  by  judidoody 
transposing  the  syllables  of  his  faai^ 
name,  had  made  it  fit  to  bear  with  seeiali- 
nessthe  titie  his  wealth  purchased  for  him. 
His  son,  the  Yicomte  Alfred,  was  a  vei^* 
fine  specimen  of  unmanly  manhood,  Qnd«^ 
sized,  insignificant,  cowardly,  incapable  o( 
even  an  amusement  that  made  any  strain 
on  courage  and  endurance ;  yet  he  wai 
thought  to  be  a  fitting  husband  for  prood 
Charlotte  de  la  Tr^mouille,  with  the  beaa^ 
she  had  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  nobis 
ancestors  enriched  by  her  mother's  Orieatai 
grace.  She  scorned  Boisjoly,  and  svcffe  to 
R^n6  (as  he  told  me)  that  she  would  nersr 
yield  to  her  father's  commands;  and  itiitmf 
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that  the  Marquis  was  not  able  to  annoance 
— ^to  his  creditors  and  others — the  be- 
trothal that  was  to  save  him  from  ruin,  as 
soon  as  he  desired. 

"  If  this  were  any  other  country  than 
France  I  would  carry  her  o£f  and  make  her 
mine/'  cried  Michonneau,  in  passionate 
despair ;  "  but  our  laws  are  made  to  suit 
the  tyranny  of  such  parents  as  M.  de  la 
Tr^monille,  and  I  cannot  marry  her  without 
her  father's  consent" 

He  was  in  a  very  exasperated  mood, 
my  poor  B^n^i  maddened  with  the 
thought  of  the  woman  he  loved  beinff 
given  to  a  man  she  hated.  All  the  cynictd 
coolness  with  which  he  had  intended 
to  view  the  spectacle  had  vanished,  and 
his  anger,  which  was  ready  to  display 
\  itself  in  irritation  against  anyone,  made 
him  an  easy  tool  in  the  Marquis's  skilful 
hands. 

At  this  time  the  Qovemment  was  being 
much  abused  for  its  foreign  policy,  which 
some  condemned  as  rash,  and  others  as 
timorous.  At  one  of  M.  de  la  Tr6mouille's 
official  receptions,  B^n6  was  defending  this, 
notperhaps  from  conviction  but  from  a  wish 
to  please  his  host,  who  presumably  thought 
the  policy  wise  and  right  The  Marquis 
Btood  listening  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as 
those  around  heard  in  silence,  if  not  with 
conviction,  Michonneau's  passionate,  and, 
indeed,  clever  arguments ;  but  when  these 
were  finished,  he  turned  to  one  of  the  by- 
standers and  said : 

"  And  you,  M.  ]^nault,  what  do  you  think 
ofaUthisI" 

I  thought — it  might  be  only  fancy — that 
a  glance  expressing  a  secret  undArstanding 
passed  between  our  host  and  ^^uault,  the 
editor  of  ''  L'Avenir,"  as  he  replied  in  a 
slow,  drawling  accent,  which  I  knew  to  be 
enough  of  itself  to  annoy  my  friend  : 

'*  With  all  deference  to  M.  le  Marquis, 
who  doubtless  approves  the  action  of  his 
colleagues,  I  consider  the  policy  which  ex- 
pends millions  of  francs  on  arms  which 
may  never  be  used,  to  be  foolish  and  im- 
prudent; and  I  hold  that  everyone  who 
expresses  approval  of  it  must  be  either  a 
traitor  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
or  ignorant  what  these  are." 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  S^n^,  "  I  approve  of 
the  policy." 

^nault  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Ton  have  already  made  that  clear,"  he 
answered.*  "I  can  only  say — so  much  the 
worse  for  you,  and,  perhaps  also,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  Government" 

This    slight    on    his    literarv    capacitv 


touched    B^n6    to    the    quick.     He   was 
intensely  soositive ;  intensely  ambitious. 

**  You  insult  me ! "  he  exclaimed. 

«  Do  you  take  the  truth  as  an  insult  %  " 
returned  the  other,  with  a  sneer. 

The  fact  was  that  ^nault  was  jealous  o 
my  friend,  who  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  first  rank  of  journalism ;  and  he  was 
well  content  to  quarrel  witJi  him  on  his 
own  account,  even  if  he  had  not  obliged 
the  Minister  by  doing  so. 

To  ^nault's  last  speech  there  could  be 
but  one  sequel  A  meeting  was  arranged 
and  they  fought  Theeditor  of  *'L'Avenir  " 
was  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Paris.  Doubt- 
less the  Marquis  expected  that  Michonneau, 
now  become  an  incumbrance  to  him,  would 
f  ^ ;  and,  even  if  he  were  not  kiUed,  would 
be  laid  aside  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
enable  him  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
Yicomte  de  Boisjoly.  The  result^  however, 
was  very  different  ^ault  missed ;  while 
B6n^,  nervous,  excited,  and  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  the  pistol  though  he  was, 
sent  a  ball  though  his  opponent's  heart 

This  accident,  however,  played  M.  de  la 
Tr^mouille's  game  as  well  as  any  other; 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  of  his 
rank,  the  inheritor  of  medisaval  ideas  on 
the  value  of  human  life  in  creatures  of  a 
lower  caste,  cared  much  which  mere 
journalist  was  killed  to  suit  his  convenience. 
For  in  any  case  Michonneau  was  got  rid  of. 
Duelling  was  to  be  severely  punished  in 
our  model  new  Republic ;  and  we  had  to 
make  haste  in  smuggling  the  victor  over 
the  Belgian  frontier,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  at  least  a  long  term  of  imprisonment 

He  still  worked  for  the  journal,  and  I 
wrote  to  him  regularly;  but  I  carefully 
abstained  from  speaking  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Tr^mouille,  hoping  that  the  miserable 
affair  in  which  he  had  just  been  concerned 
would  in  some  degree  have  effaced  this 
foolish  passion  from  his  mind.  It  appeared 
to  have  done  so,  for  Michonneau  made  no 
enquiry  after  the  Minister  or  any  of  his 
connections. 

The  duel  had  taken  place  in  early  winter. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  evident 
that  it  had  played  its  part  in  the  schemes 
of  the  Marquis ;  the  betrothal  of  Mademoi- 
selle Charlotte  to  the  Yicomte  de  Boisjoly 
was  announced  to  the  world.  The  wedding 
was  to  take  place  at  Easter.  Meanwhile 
the  poor  little  Yicomte  might  be  seen 
everywhere  in  attendance  on  his  bride  and 
her  parents,  of  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
more  or  less  afraid,  though  in  other  society 
of  a  more  ignoble  kind«  he  was  confident 
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and  prefltimisg  enough.  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Tr^mooille  looked  prouder  than  e?er,  and 
more  beautiful  also ;  but  the  character  of 
her  beauty  was  changed.  All  the  vivacity  of 
girlhood  was  gone  from  it;  one  would 
have  said  even  that  the  bloom  of  youth  had 
disappeared  from  her  complexion;  she 
looked  already  like  a  mature  woman  of  the 
world.  And  yet  her  pride  covered  only 
a  bitterness  that  well-nigh  approached 
humility,  as  I  found  on  the  occasion  when 
I  ventured  to  ofifer  her  my  congratulations. 
She  listened  in  silence  to  my  civil 
phrases,  while  her  great  dark  eyes  looked 
steadily  into  mine,  as  if  to  decipher  how 
much  truth  lay  beneath  my  words.  How 
she  read  me  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  I  had 
finished  my  commonplace  remarks,  and 
was  turning  away,  she  stopped  me,  and 
with  b'ps  that  trembled,  forced  herself  to 
say  a  few  words  : 

"Understand,  M.  Froidevaux — fori 
wish — ^you — to  know  the  truth — that  my 
father's  honour  is  involved  in  my  marriage. 
He  has  entrusted  the  preservation  of  it  to 
me,  and  I  must  not  prove  unequal  to  the 
task" 

I  knew  the  message  was  meant  for 
another  than  myself,  and  therefore  dared 
to  answer  it  frankly. 

^'Mademoiselle,''  I  said,  ''I  hold  that  a 
man  has  no  claim  to  possess  honour,  who 
cannot  keep  it  intact  without  aid  from 
another,  even  his  own  child." 

She  flushed  sUghtly,  and  I  thought  she 
iighed.  "Tou  are  right,  perhaps;  but  a 
cmld  cannot  say  that  to  a  parent,  must  not 
even  think  it  of  him." 

I  hesitated  about  forwarding  this  mes- 
sage to  Michonneau,  and  finally  decided  to 
suppress  it  But  I  could  not  suppress  the 
newspapers,  which  conveyed  to  my  friend 
all  he  needed  to  know — that  Charlotte  was 
about  to  be  married.  True,  he  had  fore- 
seen this  marriage,  had  even  prophesied 
his  own  dismissal;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  a  shock,  when  his  predictions  were  so 
speedily  fulfilled.  I  did  indeed  hope  that 
he  had  taken  it  calmly,  for  in  his  letters  to 
me  he  made  no  mention  of  it ;  but  I  was 
soon  to  be  undeceived. 

I  was  in  the  Bois  one  day,  watching  the 
passers-by  languidly,  while  I  meditated  an 
article  for  next  week's  issue  of  **  Le  Journal 
de  Tout  le  Monde,"  when  I  saw  approaching 
a  riding-party  of  three  persons — Made- 
moiselle de  la  Ti^mouille,  accompanied  by 
her  father  and  her  lover.  They  were  going 
at  a  walking  pace,  so  that  I  dould  observe 
them    closely.    The   Marquis   looked    at 
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those  around  and  occadimally  bowed  to  as 
acquaintance  with  a  delicious  air  of  pro- 
found and  yet  benevolent  self-aatfef action; 
his  daughter,  though  she  held  her  rsiu 
loosely  and  gazed  absently  in  front  of  hs, 
sat  haughtily  upright;  whfle  Bmyij 
started  nervously  at  every  motion  of  iu 
horse's  head,  and  seemed  painfully  consdoii 
of  the  insecurity  of  his  position. 

Suddenly,  when  they  were  about  htilt 
dozen  yards  from  me,   I   saw  Chidotte 
start  and  turn  pale.    She  gave  her  hone  a 
hasty  cut  with  the  whip,  and  in  a  mooMnt 
had  passed  me  like  a  flash  of  lightnizig^  wldk 
her  father  hastened  to  overtake  her,  and 
Boisjoly,  whose  horse  had  hrofcan  fymp^- 
thetically  into  a  canter,  jogg^  oniteadi}/ 
behind.    Turning  to  the  poiat  vhen  tbe 
change  in  the  girl's  demeanour  hid  Wkea 
place,  I  saw  B^n6  Michonnean. 

He   was  standing  behind  a  grasp  of 
people,  and  was  half  hidden  aibe  1^  a 
tree;   but  I  could  see  his  £acs^  tmd 
eagerly  in  the  direction    in    iriU  tk 
woman  he  loved  was  disappearii|adai 
it  I  read  an  intense  yearning,  mii^iiih 
a   sad   reproach,    and   yet    mora  |fiU 
triumph.    I  hurried  up  to  him, 

"E6n6,  what  are  you  doing  ben)^l 
exclaimed.  ''It  is  madness  to  iuBflidi& 
riski" 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  qwftki, 
though  he  seemed  to  feel  some  plttsonit 
meetmg  me,  and  kept  my  hand  clawed  is 
a  convulsive  pressure. 

"  Is  it  true  f "  he  demanded. 

**  What  are  you  speaking  of  t "  I  siksd 
in  return. 

*'Is  it  true  that  she  is  to  many  tfats 
Boisjoly,  this  piece  of  gilded  mud  t  la  he 
the  idol  to  which  Charlotte  is  to  be 
sacrificed ) " 

''Say  rather  that  he  is  the  priest  by 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  performed.  The 
victim  is  offered  up  to  her  father's  jakt 
poverty,  and  selfishness.  But  why  d^  yea 
take  it  so  bitterlv  1  You  knew  hmg  ago 
that  this  must  oe;  you  yourself  bn- 
told  it" 

"  Tes,  but  I  did  not,  could  not^  for^iB 
how  intolerable  it  would  be  to  me.  And 
to  her  too !  She  seemed  numbed  witk 
misery  when  she  passed  me ;  and  when  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  mv  face,  how  pale  ake 
grewl  It  is  a  sin  that  she  should  be 
sacrificed  1  I  will  see  her  again.  I  will 
beseech  her  to  come  to  me." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loudly  I "  I  entreated; 
"  do  not  attract  attention  1  If  yon  an 
seen  and  recognised,  you  know  what  thi  | 
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result  most  he.  And  do  not  try  to  see 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Tr^mooille.  She  is 
resigned  to  her  fate ;  she  feels  that  daty 
demands  of  her  this  sacrifice  of  herself. 
Ton  can  offer  her  no  better  destiny  than 
that  which  lies  before  her.  Without  her 
father's  consent — unattainable,  asyouknow 
— she  cannot  be  your  wife.  Leave  her 
then  to  such  peace  as  she  can  find.  Do 
not  make  her  fate  harder  than  it  needs 
be." 

"I  most  see  her — I  will  see  her,"  he 
repeated  with  set  teeth.  "But  do  not 
fear  that  I  will  compromise  you  by  letting 
anyone  see  me  in  your  society.  Take  no 
thou^t  of  me.  I  must  go  my  own  way 
at  any  risk.  You  shall  not  see  me  again 
tiU  the  object  for  which  I  have  come  to 
Paris  is  attained." 

And  before  I  had  time  to  reply,  he  had 
left  me,  and  was  hidden  by  the  shifting 
groups  of  loungers. 

CHAPTER  IL 

I  BID  not  see  Michonneau,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected to  do-,  in  any  of  the  haunts  we 
journalists  affect,  although  there,  among 
friends  and  fellow- workers,  he  would  have 
been  safe  firom  the  hands  of  the  law.  In- 
deed, he  ran  little  risk  if  the  Marquis  de 
la  Tr^mooiUe  had  not  seen  him  when  his 
daughter  did ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  Minister  had  recognised  him,  he 
would  use  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  till  Charlotte's  marriage 
was  accomplished. 

I  worried  myself  thinking  of  the  com- 
plicati^mamy  friend's  presence  might  bring 
about  at  this  juncture ;  and  I  could  foresee 
nothing  but  trouble  to  himself,  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  unfortunate  girl  as  wdL  I 
think  it  was  my  discomposure  that  made 
me  so  ready  to  indulge  just  then  in  dissipa- 
tions, which,  as  a  rale,  I  detested.  The 
insoluble  conundrum  of  Michonneau's 
future  troubled  me  so  persistently,  when  I 
was  not  occupied  with  my  work,  that  I  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  from  it  in  any  place 
where  I  could  find  noise,  light,  and  colour. 
I  was  thankful  for  the  festival  of  Mi- 
Careme,  which  came  just  then  to  break  the 
chastened  gloom  of  a  Parisian  Lent^  or,  at 
least  to  give  special  excuse  for  some  out- 
burst of  Bohemian  jollity. 

So,  one  night  I  went  to  a  masked  balL 
I  left  the  peace  of  the  spring  night,  the 
sOence  in  which,  out  in  the  hau-built  sub- 
urbs where  I  lived,  one  seemed  almost  to 
hear  the  trees  burstinfir  into  bud  and  leaf 


through  their  hard  and  gnarled  branches, 
and  to  inhale,  as  in  a  dream  of  the  country, 
the  faint  perfume  of  some  brave  violet  that 
had  not  yet  fled  from  the  approach  of 
man.  I  left  these  to  listen  to  the  harsh 
clanging  of  dance-music,  and  the  still  worse 
discordance  of  soulless,  mirthless  laughter ; 
for  the  glare  of  gas,  so  yellow  as  to  hide 
the  lack  of  freshness  in  the  gaudy,  farcical 
costumes,  and  in  the  faces — ^not  one  of  them 
bright  or  innocent-looking,  though  many 
of  them  were  young — wmch  smUed,  and 
leered,  and  frowned,  now  beneath  a  silken 
mask,  and  again,  hidden  by  only  the  almost 
equally  complete  protection  of  paint  and 
powder  and  naturid  duplicity.  I  hated  the 
scene — will  you  believe  this  of  a  Parisian 
journalist ) — though  I  was  present  at  it  of 
my  own  free  will 

Nevertheless  it  was,  after  its  fashion, 
bright  and  gay  enough.  I  let  my  imagina- 
tion wander  with  my  eyes,  and  tf^dng 
scraps  of   overheard  conversation   for  a 

froundwork,  made  a  history  for  each 
right-clothed  figure  that  passed  me. 

Take,  for  example,  that  clown  and  the 
columbine  who  leant  on  his  arm.  I  felt 
his  figure  to  be  dimly  familiar.  I  fancied 
that  could  I  see  him  in  some  other  dress 
than  the  scarlet  and  white  of  a  Pierrot, 
and  undisguised  by  the  white  paint  and 
vermilion  triangles  on  his  face,  I  should 
know  him  for  an  acquaintance ;  but  in  his 
masquerade  costume  I  failed  to  recognise 
him.  His  companion  was  a  pretty,  though 
bold-looking  girl,  who  wore  no  mask  to 
hide  a  face  that  was  apparently  well  known 
to  many  present 

The  two  paused  for  a  minute  in  a 
whirling  galop,  and  stopped  to  rest  near 
the  comer  where  I  was  standing. 

"I  suppose/'  said  the  girl,  **that  this 
will  be  your  last  dance  at  a  Mi-Car^me 
bal  costume,  Monsieur.  By  this  time 
next  year  you  will  be  a  staid  husband,  who 
will  frown  at  the  memory  of  these  follies 
of  past  days." 

"  Not  I,  ma  belle.  It  is  not  written  in 
the  marriage  service  that  a  man  should  be 
triste  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  To  marry 
is  a  duty  to  society,  and  one  always  takes 
such  duties  lightly.  To  be  happy  is  a  duty 
to  oneself,  and  is  therefore  to  be  strictly 
performed.    I  shall  not  fail  in  it" 

"  Ah !  the  future  Madame  la  Yicom- 
tesse  will  have  a  voice  in  deciding  wherein 
your  happiness  shall  lie." 

"Not  much.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tr^ 
mouille  seeks  neither  her  own  happiness 
nor  mine  in  becoming  mv  wife,  and  will. 
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tbereforei  make  no  effort  to  control  my 
search  for  it  after  I  am  her  husband." 

The  chie  to  the  identity  of  the  Pierrot, 
which  I  had  hitherto  failed  to  catch,  was 
eiven  me  by  this  last  remaik  It  was 
B<H8Joly. 

"  So  you  say  now,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, hastily  ;  "  bat  believe  me,  after 
she  is  married,  a  woman  claims  rights 
even  while  tibe  refuses  privileges  Yoor 
wife  may  do  nothing  to  reconcQe  yon  to 
murried  life;  bat,  nevertheless,  she  will 
object  to  yoor  continuing  the  habits  of  your 
bachelor  life,  and  you  ^nll  have  to  submit 
to  her  wishes." 

"Yoa  are  wrcmg.  I  promise  yon  that 
the  event  will  prove  it  I  will  wager  a 
diamond  brooch  against  the  knot  of  ribbons 
on  your  shoulder  that  next  year,  at  a  Mi- 
Cardme  ball,  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  I  am 
to-night  to  lead  the  cotillon  with  you.  Will 
you  take  the  wager  %  " 

**  Not  unless  the  stakes  are  placed  in  my 
hands  at  once,"  returned  the  girl  with  a 
light  laugh.  "But  do  not  let  us  stand 
suU  any  longw.  The  music  gats  quicker 
as  the  end  ol  the  dance  approaches.  We 
have  time  for  one  more  turn  before  it 
stopa" 

Ihey  whirled  away  from  my  sight,  and 
I  tried  to  put  them  from  my  memory  alsa 
In  a  moment  I  succeeded,  for  my  eye  fell 
on  a  figure  dressed  as  a  brigand — a  Fra 
Diavolo  with  long  cloak,  p^ed  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  a  mask  that  did  more 
than  pretend  to  conceal  the  face  below. 
But  I  knew  the  man  too  well  not  to 
recognise  who  it  was  that  was  lounging 
about  the  ball-room,  keeping,  in  all  his 
wanderiogs,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
entrance. 

I  went  up  to  him  hastily.  "S^n6,"  I 
exclaimed  in  a  troubled  whisper,  "why 
are  you  here  1  Do  you  not  know  what  a 
risk  you  run ) " 

"  Froidevaux,  is  it  you  1 "  he  answered, 
with  some  irritation  in  his  tone.  "I 
thought  you  were  too  grave  to  visit  such 
a  scene.  But  since  I  have  met  you  I  will 
ask  your  help,  for,  as  you  will  beUeve,  I  do 
not  wish  to  show  myself  more  than  is 
necessary.  Keep  near  the  door  and  watch 
for  a  tall  lady  in  a  blue  domino.  When 
she  comes  address  her — she  will  know  your 
voice,  and  she  is  aware  that  you  are  my 
friend — and  bring  her  to  me.  I  shall  be 
in  the  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  salle.'' 

"Do  you  mean  that  Mademoiselle f 

"  Hush !  do  not  mention  her  name  here. 
Yes,  she  has  promised  to  meet  me  once 


more 


and  we  are  safer  from  dstec&i. 
here  than  in  the  most  deserted  ipol  a ' 
Paris.  There  is  no  solitude  like  Ibt  of  I  i 
crowd."  j 

I  doubted  this  last  ^itdfoa&m,  bot  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  duputing  it,  k 
Michonneau  turned  and  left  me,  aod lU 
no  alternative  bat  to  repair  to  tk  poet  is 
assigned  to  me.  I  removed  1117  oa^ 
having  no  reason  of  my  own  to  fMrnoog- 
nition,  and  so  simplified  the  tssk  of  wiomng 
the  confidence  of  Mademoiselle  delalb^ 
mouille  when  at  last  she  appeszei 

I  felt  her  hand  tremble  as  it  by  on  of 
arm,  while  I  led  her  up  the  room,  hwu , 
not  strange  that  she  should  he  ifnii  It  j 
was  long  past  midnight,  and  thtt  Ulni 
a  place  whidi  women  of  her  slitiGiire 
not  supposed  to  visit    Her  panoiid 
her  betrothed  believed  her  to  wmImpb 
her  own  chamber,  while  she  wii  wy 
out  masked  and  disguised  to  milk 
bidden  lover.    Michonneau  Bawkr|piF 
tion  and  was  angered  by  it  mjHii 
angered  him  now,  poor  fellow  1 

"You  seem  distressed,  Makmk' 
he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand. 

"  Can  you  wonder  I "  she  trnmi  '& 
is  the  height  of  folly  m  me  to  eomMi 
meet  you." 

"Tet  it  is  not  the  first-aok  bM» 
tenth  time,  that  you  have  leftyoirUM 
house  after  nightfall  to  keep  s  readenii 
with  me." 

"  No,  but  formerly  it  was  diiswi  1 
endangered  no  one  but  myself  isd  I  efU 
wished  sometimes  that  I  coMi^^ 
covered,  for  then  my  father  wouU  Iw 
felt  compelled  to  give  me  to  yoa.  U» 
now  I  You  know  how  I  ampIi«Wf,  I  ^ 
within  a  few  weeks  of  mymaniigM 
marriage  which  is  forced  upon  im,  P 
from  which  I  dare  not  wish  to  eicipft  ^ 
its  taking  place  my  father's  ^^^ 
credit  depend.  Any  chance  vd^^ 
the  knowledge  of  what  I  have  w^ 
to-night  to  the  ears  of  M.  de  Bo»W 
Then  what  could  I  expect  but  m  J 
would  refuse  to  make  me  '"*,.«« 
holding  me  unfit  to  keep  to  ^w 
above  scandal  And  if  he  expl»m»  n» 
Ahl" 


reasons- 


She  stopped  abruptly,  and  ^Jf. 
pressed  a  scream,  for  Boisjoly,  P^^^iT 
the  alcove,  had  glanced  at  ita  oocajp»^ 
and  disentangUng  himself  from  ^^^f^ 
grasp  of  his  columbine,  had  (^^}^^^. 
tnd  laid  his  hand  on  the  Wue  i<^' 
arm. 
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see  yon  kere — ^you  I "  he  asked  in  a  low 
bnt  fnrions  YxAee, 

She  trembled  so  that  she  conid  scarcely 
speak. 

"  Yon  recognise  me  9  '^  she  faltered. 
"Yes,"  he  replied.  **Tonr  disguise  is 
admiraUe,  and  sufficient  for  the  world  in 
general ;  bat  the  man  who  meant  to  marry 
you  in  a  fortnight  is,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
able  to  recognise  you  under  any  mask — 
even  that  of  ingenue,  which  you  have 
hitherto  wora" 

Michcmneau  interposed.  "  Whatever 
relation  this  lady  may  bear  to  you  in 
future,  remember  that  she  is  for  the  moment 
under  my  protection,  and  that  whoever 
fails  to  address  her  with  respect  must 
answer  for  it  to  me.'' 

"I  have  no  doubt,'' said  Bdsioly,  "that 
I  shall  be  better  able  to  reply  to  your 
demands  than  you  will  be  to  answer  mina" 

"  The  means  of  settling  all  questions  is 
easily  obtained,  nor  need  we  waste  much 
time  in  argument" 

"OhI  what  do  you  meant"  cried  the 
frightened  girL 

"Mademoiselle,  this  is  not  a  place  for 
you,"  said  her  betrothed,  letting  the  ques- 
tion pass;  ''allow  me  to  conduct  you  to 
yonr  carriaga" 

Again  Michonneau  interposed  with  his 
now  characteristic  needless  petulanca 

"As  Mademoiselle  came  here  to  meet 
me  and  not  M  de  Boisjoly,  I  claim  the 
privflege  of  being  her  escort" 

Charlotte  gazed  despairindy  from  one  to 
the  other.  As  the  rivals  had  already  quite 
sufficient  cause  of  qu^Srrel  to  satisfy  belli- 
gerent  souls,  I  thought  I  mi^ht  venture  to 
make  some  attempt  at  calmmg  this  petty 
difference,  and  offered  my  services  for  the 
trivial  task. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Tr^mouille  accepted 
my  offered  arm,  and  turned  from  £4n6 
without  farewell  To  Boisioly,  she  said 
in  a  trembiiog  voice:  *'My  father  and 
mother  know  nothing  of  this  folly  of  mina 
If  it  be  possible,  spare  them." 

The  Yicomte  bowed .  "I  trust  to  arrange 
this  affair  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incom- 
mode neither  you  nor  your  family.  In  any 
case  you  may  be  sure  that  I  know  how  to 
respect  the  honour  of  a  noble  nama" 

She  must  have  know  that  any  possible 
''arrangement"  must  involve  danger  to 
her  lover,  yet  she  walked  away  without 
even  a  glance  at  the  man  whom  love  for 
her  had  brought  to  such  grievous  peril. 
She  had  risked  much  for  Michonneau,  but 
she  cared  most  for  herself  after  all. 


It  is  true,  however,  that  she  asked  me 
in  a  whisper,  as  I  placed  her  in  one  of  the 
fiacres  that  were  waiting  outside,  "Must 
they  fight ) " 

"  I  fear  it  cannot  be  jpreven^ed." 

"  Try  to  do  so,"  she  implored.  "Beseech 
them,  for  my  sake,  to  part  in  peaca" 

I  promised  to  comply  with  her  request, 
though  I  knew  it  to  be  hopeless;  and 
indeed  when  I  returned  to  the  ball-room 
neither  B^n6  nor  Bobjoly  was  to  be  seen. 
I  looked  around  for  them,  but  vainly,  and 
though  I  asked  the  columbine,  who  had 
been  Boisjdy's  partner,  if  she  knew  where 
he  had  gone,  she  could  give  me  no 
information. 

M.  le  Pierrot  had  left  her  very  abruptly, 
very  rudely ;  she  had  no  further  interest 
in  him.  And  she  added,  with  a  glance 
that  was  meant  to  be  bewitdung,  "As 
both  our  companions  seem  to  have  deserted 
us,  Monsieur,  shall  we  not  console  each 
other!" 

I  turned  away  impatiently  and  left  the 
place,  troubled  and  irritated  in  mind. 
Nothing  seemed  left  for  me  but  to  go 
home,  for  I  knew  not  where  to  seek  the 
rival  lovers,  and  I  wholly  despaired  of 
influencing  either  of  them,  even  u  I  could 
find  thenL 

I  walked  along,  gloomily  revolving  the 
possible  issue  of  Michonneau's  mad  love, 
until,  as  the  night  faded  into  grey,  and  the 
spring  morning  dawned  chill  and  draped  in 
mist,  the  special  question  in  my  mind 
seemed  to  lose  its  sharpness  of  outline, 
and  blend  vaguely  with  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
and  wrong,  which  I  felt  to  be  overhanging 
the  great  sleeping  city.  I  lived,  as  I  have 
said,  in  one  of  the  unfinished  suburbs — a 
poor  one,  which  would  never  be  occupied 
by  any  but  workmen,  tradesmen  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  an  occasional  struggling 
writer  like  myself.  The  blocks  of  houses, 
experiments  of  speculative  builders,  loomed 
gaunt  and  spectnd  through  the  mist ;  they 
might  have  been  the  ruins  of  past  ages 
instead  of  the  barely  finished  erections  of 
yesterday,  as  they  waited  till  a  connecting 
row  of  bufldings  should  link  them 
together.  Between  them  lay  fields — deso* 
late  fields,  which  the  city  had  invaded  and 
taken  possession  of,  as  being  convenient 
spots  in  which  to  cast  refuse,  or  store  the 
bricks  and  stones  of  future  walls;  bat 
where  newly  mated  birds  still  dung  to  the 
homes  they  had  built  in  their  hereditary 
trees,  and  familiar  flowers  made  brave 
efforts  to  bloom,  in  spite  of  the  surrounding 
smoke  and  grima     These  fields  always 
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struck  me  with  a  pecoliar  feeling  of  depres- 
uon ;  they  were  gloomier  to  me  Uian  the 
loneliest  oonntry  lane.  A  broodine  sadness 
seemed  to  overhang  them,  as  if  they  were 
haunted  by  the  prophetic  ghosts  of  the 
inmates  of  the  dwellings  that  were  to  arise 
upon  them.  The  very  cry  of  a  bird,  too 
early  disturbed  in  its  nest,  seemed  to  my 
fretful  ear  to  have  a  human  sound. 

Was  it  not  a  human  cry  1  I  heard  it 
9kffia,  this  time  it  seemed  to  articulate. 
''Help  me, for  Heaven's  sake," I  thought  it 
said ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I  saw  as  I 
strained  my  eyes  to  pierce  the  morning 
mist,  a  figure  running  towards  me,  doubtless 
in  search  of  help  for  some  injured  comrade. 
Tet  surely  it  was  the  stranffest  being  that 
ever  sou^t  aid  for  one  in  danger  or  pain  1 
It  was  a  man  draped  in  a  long  doak,  which, 
however,  floating  behind  hmi  as  he  ran, 
displayed  the  piebald  scarlet  and  white  of 
his  face  and  garments.  It  was  the  Pierrot 
of  the  masked  ball  —  the  Yicomte  de 
Boisjoly. 

«  Yicomte  1 "  I  ezdaimed  as  he  approached 
me,  and  tried  to  catch  him  as  he  passed; 
but  he  eluded  my  hand  and  fled  with  a 
swiftness  that  defied  pursuit 

Then  I  burst  through  the  scant  and 
tattered  hedge,  and  hurrying  onwards  found 
what  I  knew  must  be  lying  somewhere,  the 
body  of  my  poor  friend,  B^n^  Michonneau. 
He  still  lived,  but  the  blood  was  pouring 
from  a  bullet  wound  in  his  lungs,  and  the 
death-dew  was  gathering  on  his  brow. 
One  hand,  from  which  we  useless  pistol 
had  dropped,  was  clutching  in  agony  at  the 
stunted  grass ;  I  took  the  other  in  mine, 
and  strove  to  raise  him  and  to  stanch  the 
wound. 

He  seemed  to  recognise  me  and  to  feel 
no  surprise  at  my  appearing  at  that 
moment 

''  Too  lat^  Oeorees,  too  late,"  he  gasped. 
Then  recurring  to  the  event  of  the  previous 
hour — "She  will  get  home  safely  1"  he 
enquired. 

"Doubtless,"  I  answered  briefly,  feel- 
ing at  that  moment  a  most  bitter  indif- 
ference to  the  fate  of  Charlotte  de  la 
Tr^mouille. 

**  I  have  died  for  her,"  he  went  on — was 
it  madness  on  my  part  to  think  I  heard  a 
certain  triumph  in  his  feeble  voice  1  "  It 
is  worth  doing,  this — to  die  for  love  of  a 
woman ;  and  yet — ^yet — I  doubt  if  she  was 
worth  it  Who  knows  1  Women  are  weak 
and  selfish,  even  the  best  of  them;  and 
die  will  be  happier  in  the  future  if  she  has 
not  loved  me  too  well." 


His  voice  died  away,  as  the  life-Uood 
ebbed  from  him.  In  the  last  few  momcarti 
his  mind  wandered,  whether  to  part  or 
future,  who  shall  say  1  For  his  last  woidii 
before  he  fell  back  still  and  lifeleao,  wbr, 
"  Embrasse  moi,  ma  m^re,"  accompanied  1^ 
an  outstrotching  of  the  arms,  aa  if  he,  ia- 
deed,  sought  to  clasp  in  them  his  long-desd 
mother. 

In  due  coursel  laid  an  informationagai&st 
the  Yicomte  de  Boisjoly.     It  was  li^^ied 
at    The  Yicomte  swore  that  he  had  gone 
to  bed  beforo  midnight,  on  the  eram^  I 
spoke  of,  had  never  stirred  till  his  rmt 
brought  him  his  cofiise  at  e^  o'dotk 
next  morning,  and   had  not  been  at  a 
masked  ball  smce  Carnival  time.  Thdvakt 
confirmed  his  master's  atatemeat,  lod  I 
could    not    call    Mademoiadle    de    h 
Tr^mouille   to  witness   to   the  talk  sf 
mine.    I  knew  that,  had  the  choioi  in 
with  B^n4,  he  would  rather  a  tiomai 
times  that  his  death  should  nam  ■• 
avenged,  than  that  a  shade  d  wtM 
shoukl  fall  on  her. 

I  submitted  to  circumstances  ;nLtti 
uninterrupted,  save  by  aneh  pn^  d 
memory  and  conscience  as  may  veotBtH 
attack  personages  of  Uie  "  grand  n/aitf 
a  gay  wedding  took  place  at  the  lUe- 
leine,  and  flowers  wero  scattered,  mi 
opera-singers  sang,  and  tat  Archbiikf 
made  Alfred  de  Boisjoly  and  Chariottodi 
la  Tr6mouille  man  and  wife.  And  if  As 
bride  looked  deadly  pale  beneath  hot  wzsitk 
of  flowers,  and  the  bridegroom  skovs, 
vainly,  to  hide  sullenness  with  smiles^  tfcs 
satisfaction  that  beamed  on  the  coon- 
tenance  of  the  Marquis  Alaui  de  la  Tr6- 
mouille  was  perfect  and  sincere. 

Do  you  wish  to  hear  morel  TheYi- 
comtesse  de  Boisjoly,  after  six  months  of 
the  most  reckless  gaiety,  extravagant  and 
eccentric  even  for  Paris,  suddenly  retoed 
to  the  country,  where  she  has  remained 
ever  since  Bnmour  says  that  she  has 
gone  mad.  Meanwhile,  the  Yicomte 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  Monte  Caric, 
and  is  doing  his  best  to  kill  himsdf 
absinthe. 

Michonneau  is  not  wholly  unavenged. 

A  LITTLE  GREY  CAT. 

Br  PAUL  CHALLINOR. 


'■This  is  yours,  miss,  I  think,''  said  a 
civil  man  in  the  comer,  tossing  it  into 
Fanny's  lap. 
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He  had  rescaed  "it"  from  being  swept 
oat  of  the  omnibas,  under  the  duigy  skirte 
of  the  shabby  old  woman  with  a  bundle, 
who  got  oat  at  the  last  stoppage.  The  little 
red  moff  had  been  tossing  aboat  anderfoot, 
on  the  dasty  boards  of  the  Islington  omni- 
bas,  had  been  trodden  on,  had  hoen  kicked 
from  comer  to  comer  onperoeived.  No 
wonder  Fanny  shrank  back,  too  diBgasted 
to  say  "  Thank  yoa."  The  ciyO  man  re- 
treated inmiediately  behind  his  newspaper, 
with  evidently  no  derire  for  farther  con- 
versation. 

Then  she  picked  it  ap  gingerly,  and 
looked  at  it  A  dainty  little  article— 
crimscm  plash,  satin-lined,  wadded,  qailted, 
scented,  with  a  cataract  of  pendent  loops 
of  ribbon  at  one  side,  and  perched  on  the 
top,  by  way  of  decoration,  the  dearest, 
softest,  tiniest  mite  of  a  grey  French 
kitten,  exquisitely  moanted ;  Uie  pose  life- 
like, with  one  delicate  paw  advanced, 
daws  distended,  in  a  clatch  at  the 
ribbons,  the  tail  erect  and  bashy.  The 
little,  bi^ht-eyed  face  looked  oat  from 
its  soft  raff  with  irresistible  kittenish 
espi^Ieiia  It  was  the  work  of  an  artist 
Fanny  beat  the  dast  from  it  tenderly, 
caressed  it  admiringly,  smoothed  the  ploidi, 
Btarafghtened  the  ribbons  with  a  feminine 
and  professional  iostinct,  and  began  to  cast 
about  for  the  owner. 

Not  the  civil  man  in  the  comer,  of 
course ;  nor  yet  the  old  charwoman  with 
the  bandle.  Who  else  had  been  in  the 
omaibast  It  had  been  empty  when  she 
entered,  with  two  boys  scrambling  in  after 
her.  They  were  not  likely  to  be  tiie  pos- 
sessors. They  had  straps  of  books,  and 
fishing-rods,  and  a  sloppy  and  muddy  tin 
ean,  possibly  contaimng  bait  Then  in 
had  come  a  hot,  anxious  woman  with  a 
baby,  a  two-year-old  child,  a  three-year- 
old  child,  and  twin  little  lads  of  four  or 
fiv&  She  had  brooeht  in  a  bird-cage,  a 
basket,  and  a  parcel  done  ap  in  a  bursting 
newspaper,  but  no  muff,  Fanny  was  con- 
vinced. Nor  had  the  lady  in  deep  crape 
who  succeeded  her ;  nor  yet  the  two  stout 
foreigners,  who  had  stared  her  out  of 
countenance.  That  was  the  sum-total  of 
her  fellow-passengera  She  must  hand  the 
muff  to  the  conductor;  and,  with  this 
praiseworthy  intent,  she  moved  to  the 
door  and  ineffectually  signed  to  him. 

As  she  did  so  the  'bus  stopped,  and 
some  school-girls,  out  a-holiday-making, 
got  in,  and  the  'bus  was  off  again  before 
Fanny  could  make  her  tale  heard.  There 
were  manv  elances  of  admiration  cast  in 


the  direction  of  Fanny's  lap,  where  the 
little  grey  cat  reposed  so  becomingly. 
She  felt  them  in  her  inmost  soul;  and 
with  every  fflance  her  intent  of  restitution 
wavered.  The  red  plush  just  matched  her 
old  winter  frock  and  jacket,  ^ving  them 
exactly  the  touch  of  style  which  she  had 
felt  she  needed.  No  wonder  the  man  in 
the  comer  was  sure  she  was  the  owner. 
The  grey  puss  harmonised  with  her  poor 
little  cheap  fur  ruff,  which  she  knew  was 
shabby,  but  had  not  dared  to  replace  in 
the  present  state  of  her  finances ;  for  she 
was  a  good  little  woman,  and  the  biff 
satchel  beside  her  was  stuffed  full  of  smaU 
presents  for  all  the  people  at  home. 

There  was  a  silk  muffler  for  father,  and 
a  beautiful  knitted  petticoat  for  mother^ 
bought  cheap  at  the  spring  sales,  but  good 
for  next  winter ;  a  smart  photograph  frame 
for  sister  Lizzie,  and  a  book  for  Tommy ;  a 
fashionable  beer-jug  for  Polly  the  married 
sister,  and  a  string  of  Cyprus  beads  for  the 
baby.  Also,  at  the  bottom  was  something 
else,  most  special  of  all  A  small  pared 
addressed  to  nobody  in  particular,  only 
inscribed  in  Fanny's  very  best  handwriting 
with  the  distich — 

When  this  yoa  see, 
Hemember  me. 

and  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon. 
Inside  was  the  most  beautiful  embroidered 
tobacco-pouch,  made,  every  stitch  of  it^  by 
Fanny's  own  tired  little  fingera  in  her  spare 
moments.  A  magnificent  production,  all 
sUk  and  tinsel,  with  "A  £  I"  in  gold, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  forget-me-nots. 
She  hadn't  the  faintest  notion  of  what  the 
lettera  stood  for,  but  the  flowera  were  plain 
enoughfor,well— Anybodv — to  understand; 
supposing  that — Anvbody — ^had  cared  to 
rememb^  her  for  so  long  as  twelve  months, 
and  supposing  that — Anybody — ^had  ^t 
over  a  foolish  prejudice  against  her  gomg 
to  London  to  business. 

Then  she  clean  forgot  the  muff  for  full 
five  minutes  in  a  vision  of  home  and  father, 
and  a  certain  spot  near  the  miU-tail,  where 
the  real  forget-me-nots  grew  near  the  cleft 
in  the  bank.  The  tumble-down  old  bridge 
crossed  the  mill-stream  just  above  it,  lead- 
ing to  the  field-path  to  Dowse's  smithy. 
Was  "  D.  D.,"  for  "  Dan  Dowse,"  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  top  rail  she  wondered  1  And 
the  "  F,"  for  "  Fanny,"  which  she  had  cut 
herself  1  She  would  have  cut  another 
"  F,"  for  "  Flowerdale,"  too,  but  Dan  had 
said,  "  Where's  the  usel"  and  had  made 
her  leave  it  as  it  was — an  "F"  and  a 
<*  D/'  and  a  bi^  *'  D  "  and  a  circle  round 
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all  three,  and  asked  her  how  she  thought 
that  looked.  It  looked  so  dreadfully  par- 
ticular, she  thought,  that  she  coula  not 
answer ;  but  just  tossed  her  head  and  ran 
back  to  the  nuU. 

Well,  she  dared  say  it  was  all  rubbed 
away  by  this  time,  and  nobody  cared.  She 
did  wish  she  had  not  made  so  much  of  the 
delights  of  London  in  her  letters  home. 
It  must  have  looked  as  if  she  regretted 
nothing,  and  nobody,  that  she  had  left 
behind.  If  he  had  only  spoken  out;  or  if 
she  had  had  any  thing  to  go  upon  I  Per- 
haps this  holiday  might  set  all  to  ridits 
again.  She  bad  screwed  and  scraped  to 
afford  it  out  of  her  scanty  little  salary. 
She  was  only  a  milliner's  assistant  from 
Islington  Sgh  Street — a  shabby  thing  in 
heroines,  one  must  admit  with  regret, 

The  sun  shone  out  good-naturedly  to 
brighten  up  the  little  girl's  holiday.  The 
old  mill  standing  in  the  garden  of  bright 
spring  flowers  splashed  out  a  noisy  wel- 
come.  Father,  rubicund  and  round,  m  his 
white  cap  and  powdered  whiskers,  was 
waiting  at  the  gate  to  greet  her.  Above 
the  pink  and  white  blossom  of  the  orchard 
peeped  a  well-known  comer  of  mossy  red- 
tiled  gable  and  chimney-stack — the  chim- 
neys of  the  forge — smokeless,  as  she  saw 
in  an  instant's  brief  glance,  even  as  she 
flung  her  arms  round  poor,  sickly  mother's 
neck,  and  heard  her  exclaim  at  her  thin- 
ness and  paleness.  She  dared  ask  no 
questions  then.  Lizzie  was  "  Oh,  mying  1  ** 
at  her  smart  clothes,  and  telling  all  about 
Polly's  baby's  christening;  and  Tommy 
was  whooping  round  her,  trying  to  drag 
her  off  there  and  then  to  inspect  a  water- 
rat's  nest,  and  try  the  new  pitchfork  which 
Dan  Dowse  had  given  him  for  a  keepsake. 

"  Ah,  poor  Dowse  ! "  said  the  worthy 
miller,  with  the  certain  air  of  melancholy 
complacency  which  so  often  accompanies 
the  telling  of  bad  news.  "Poor  old 
Dowse!  We  shall  miss  him  here,  I'm 
thinking.  You're  just  in  time  for  the 
funeral.  Fan." 

"  Funeral  1" 

The  little  red  muff  dropped  unheeded 
to  Fanny's  feet,  and  she  stared  at  him 
blankly. 

"  Old  Mrs.  Dowse.  She's  gone  at  last, 
sure  enough.  A  happy  release ;  there's  no 
denying  it  Drove  Tom  to  New  Zealand 
with  her  nagging  tongue.  The  doctors  say 
she  must  have  been  an  awful  sufferer, 
though.  Dan  never  crossed  her  in  any- 
thing, nor  let  her  want  for  anything  that 


money  could  buy  to  the  ]ut  Now  Ton . 
doing  first-rate  out  theie,  and  hu  wiitta 
for  I>an  to  join  him." 

**  But  Dan  won't  go,  will  he,  Mert' 

"  Why  not,  last  f  He's  got  no  one  to 
please  but  himself  now.  Theiell  be  i 
handsome  funeraL  You're  just  in  tioe" 
And  the  miller  departed  to  hii  wcik; 
while  Fanny  was  taken  out  to  set  ti» 
chickens  and  the  new  cart  and  bone^  lod 
then  on  to  Polly's  new  house  to  tei 

The  road  led  past  the  forge,  iflnn  tie 
wide,  black  cinder  mark  in  the  whhmil 
that  she  knew  so  weSL  The  foige  fira 
were  out^  and  the  great  doon  doied  nd 
barred.  In  the  pretty,  ill-faqpt,  oU  red 
house  the  blinds  were  drawn  dowi^  ud 
Fanny  thought  with  a  paug  of  ill  the  kd 
things  she  had  tried  not  to  ny  or  tlaBk 
about  the  poor,  vexatious,  ihiMaa  M 
slattern  lying  dead  behind  Oe  iriibcar 
tains.  Th^  there  flashed  befonkMo 
be  driven  away  at  once— the  im  4 
the  different  home  she  conUiifaiiv 
for  Dan — if  Dan  would  ever  stk 

Then  they  came  to  Polly'i;ttiNlf 
had  got  the  house  and  baby  ingninf 
to  receive  them,  with  hot  scones  nitaq- 
cakes,  apple-pasties,  and  gingnMh 
tea.  Baby,  thriviog,  red,  and  Id^ia 
almost  bursting  out  of  tibie  finediniiiiiig 
frock  Mrs.  Swete  at  the  Hall  hid  |P^ 
him.  Mrs.  Swete  had  further  ddgaedto 
send  an  invitation,  as  distinct  and  iDpnr 
tive  as  a  fioyal  command  to  Ooort)  to 
Fanny  and  Lizzie  to  come  np  to  ftha  lull 
to  supper  with  her  that  evemng. 

No  one  thought  of  refnsioSi  Ha  State 
was  a  great  person  in  the  viUige.  S^^ 
been  housekeeper  to  Sir  Edmasd,  md  W 
his  father  before  him— the  osdiiputed 
mistress  of  the  place  till  such  tine  a*  ^ 
young  Baronet  should  tiJre  unto  himietf  a 
brida  Moreover,  she  was  a  eooih  of  ^ 
miller's,  with  money  at  her  diipool;  vA 
Fanny's  godmother.  She  hid  ilwiy* 
claimed  a  certain  measure  of  intboni^ 
over  the  girl,  and  had,  in  ftct»  been  the 
chief  instigator  of  her  move  to  town. 
Fanny  submitted  amiably  to  a  sevcw  cro«- 
examination  about  her  life  there,  bei 
work,  and  her  acquaintances,  wfaich  ^Y 
parently  satisfied  Mrs.  Sirete,  for  m 
nodded  appro^  once  or  twica  Then  we 
dismissed  Lizzie  to  "  look  round  the  cofr 
servatories  before  it  got  too  dark,  w 
settling  herself  in  her  big  chair  by  t» 
window,  prepared  to  be  oonfidenriw. 

"So   you've   never    seen    niy,/^ 
master  there,  never  %  Well,  thaf  i  odd,  ooo- 
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BideriDg  how  often  he  goes  up  to  London. 
Perhaps  Islington  may  be  a  little  out  of 
his  way  though." 

"  How  is  Master  Edmnnd — Sir  Edmund, 
I  mean?" 

**  Ah,  chOd,"  with  an  ominous  shake  of 
the  head.  "You  may  well  ask  'How's 
Sir  Edmund  t '  I  only  wish  I  could  tell 
you.  Oh,  that  Switzerland  1  Never  with 
my  good  will  will  I  see  a  gentleman  of 
family  go  wasting  his  time  in  foreign  parts 
again  1" 

"  It  was  natural  that  he  should  want  a 
little  bit  of  pleasuring  once  his  father  had 
gone,  wasn't  it  ? "  suggested  Fanny  shyly. 
**  He  hadn't  much  in  Ins  lifetime." 

"  It  wouldn't  become  me  to  pass  obser- 
yations  on  my  late  master,  Fanny ;  but  I 
never  did  hold  with  his  bringing  up  of  the 
young  gentlemen.  All  the  sweet  to  one, 
and  iJl  the  sour  to  the  other — and  him  the 
heir.  Well,  well !  he's  in  his  grave,  and 
poor  Master  Sex  too,  and  Sir  Edmund 
majn't  be  longa-foUowing  them." 

"  Mercy  !  What's  the  matter  t "  asked 
Famiy  dismayed.  She  and  Sir  Edmund 
had  been  playfellows  once  upon  a  time,  in 
the  lonely  days  of  his  motherless,  neglected 
boyhood,  and  the  kindly  feeling  had  lasted 
on  ever  since — which  perhaps  accounted 
for  Mrs.  Swete's  desire  to  see  Fanny 
established  at  a  safe  distance. 

"Matter?  He's  bewitched,  I  think.  All 
through  the  shooting  season  he  hardly 
touched  a  gun.*  Jakes — the  new  keeper — 
said  it  made  him  sick,  it  did,  to  see  them 
poor  partridges  running  about  with  nobody 
doing  theii*  duty  by  them.  Then,  when 
the  hunting  began,  one  day  he'd  ride 
like  a  madman,  and  the  next  come  saun- 
tering home  without  seeing  a  run.  Then  he 
was  backward  and  forward  to  London — 
all  for  nothing  that  anybody  can  tell," 
and  a  flash  of  latent  suspicion  rekindled  in 
Mrs.  Swete's  eyes.  "That's  a  handsome 
muff  you  have  got  thera  How  did  you 
come  by  it?"  she  asked  sharply,  and 
somewhat  inconsequently. 

Fanny  told  her  story. 

"  Ah,  I  daresay  it  isn't  as  expensive  as 
it  looks.  Perhaps  you'd  better  watch  for 
the  advertisement  though.  Send  up 
Tommy  to-morrow,  and  I'll  look  you  out 
the  *  Times '  for  last  weeL  It  suits  your 
frock  nicely  too.  I  may  as  well  give  you 
my  grey  ostrich  feather.  It  will  look 
better  in  your  hat  than  that  shabby  wing 
and  bow ;  and  it  matches  the  cat's  far  too. 
You  mayn't  have  to  give  her  back  after 
all" 


Mrs.  Swete,  whose  sense  of  duty  to  the 
family  kept  her  aloof  from  village  gossips, 
brightened  up  mightily  after  t^s  un- 
burdening of  her  mind,  and  was  supremely 
gracious  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  Why,  where  can  you*  have  been, 
Fanny?"  asked  the  miller  on  her  return 
homa  ''  Here's  Dan  Dowse  been  waiting 
and  waitiuj^  till  I  had  to  send  him  off  to 
Polly's  to  mid  yoa  Didn't  you  see  him  ? 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  wasn't  decent, 
though,  with  his  mother  not  in  her  grave 
yet,  to  go  running  round  after  the  lasses." 

Fanny's  pillow  that  night  was  wet  with 
tears  that  were  not  at  all  for  Sir  Edmund's 
troubles. 

A  fine,  bright,  summer-like  country  Sun- 
day. Fanny  couldn't  deny  herself  the 
pleasure  of  wearing  the  little  grey  cat,  for 
the  last  time  perhaps.  She  had  pinned 
Mrs.  Swete's  noUe  grey  plume  round  her 
scanty  red  velvet  hat,  and  the  red  muff 
just  covered  the  worn  front  of  her  jacket. 
She  had  drawn  on  a  long  pair  of  grey 
Su6de  gloves — old  "  shop-keepers',"  stained 
with  mildew,  and  bought  for  a  song — 
her  hair  was  turned  up  high  in  a  fashion 
yet  unknown  in  these  primitive  regions; 
her  skirts  had  the  latest  set ;  and  a  very 
grand  and  stylish  young  lady  indeed  she 
looked,  as  she  walked  up  the  rough, 
flagged  aisle  to  the  green-lined  box,  be- 
longing by  hereditary  right  to  the  owners 
of  the  mill,  and  cast  a  glance,  just  one, 
towards  the  benches  in  front  of  the  organ, 
where  Dan  Dowse  used  to  sit  and  lead  the 
basses. 

As  soon  as  she  did  so,  she  felt  hot  with 
confusion.  She  had  not  thought  of  old 
Mrs.  Dowse's  funeral  that  was  to  take 
place  that  day,  till  she  saw  Dan  and  all  the 
funeral  party  assembled  in  the  deepest  of 
black.  Most  of  the  neighbours,  too,  had 
assumed  some  little  token  of  mourning  in 
respect  to  the  family,  and  her  smart  clothes 
seemed  doubly  out  of  keeping,  and  as  if 
worn  to  flout  the  universal  sentiment.  She 
blushed  to  the  brim  of  her  hat  with  vexa- 
tion, and  kept  her  eyes  averted  from  Dan, 
looUng  straight  before  her  into  the  Squire's 
pew,  where  Sir  Edmund,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  somewhat  heavy-featured  young 
fellow,  eat  in  moody  meditation,  his  shoul- 
ders up  to  his  ears,  dragging  at  his  black 
moustache,  and  frowning  to  himself  in 
almost  ostentatious  inattention  to  the 
service. 

It  was  over  at  last ;  and  as  they  issued 
from  the  old  grey  porch  the  funeral  bell 
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began  to  toll  joBt  over  their  heads,  and 
Fanny  shivered  and  wanted  to  ran  home 
to  cry,  bat  that  was  impossible.  Friends 
came  ap  to  greet  her,  and  she  had  to  bear 
with  onticisms  on  herself yinqoiries  after  her 
London  lovei — a  local  joke  that  would 
stand  a  good  deal  of  wear — and  remarks 
on  Dan  Dowse's  bearing  and  prospects, 
and  tixt  news  that  Eben  Prawley  had 
made  him  a  handsome  offer  for  the  forge 
and  hoase,  as  he  wished  to  set  up  his  son 
there  on  his  marriage. 

The  faneral  party  was  mastering  and 
marshalling.  The  neighboars,  in  their 
decent  Uack,  gathered  for  the  service. 
Fanny  could  not  stay.  She  felt  as  if  every 
eye  was  tamed  on  her  flaring  smartness, 
and,  to  Lizzie's  surprise,  slipped  quietly 
away  over  the  stile,  and  off  across  the  fields 
as  fast  as  her  feet  cotdd  carry  her  to  the 
mill. 

At  the  gate  was  Tommy,  hot  and  breath- 
less. 

"Is  the  burying  all  done)"  he  asked, 
with  a  raeful  visage.  *'  And  I  did  want 
to  see  the  co^  go  in ;  but  Mrs.  Swete 
she  have  kep'  me  so  long  a-finding  this  for 
you " 

"  YotfU  be  in  time,  Tommy'* 

Tommy  withdrew  his  knuckles  from  his 
eye,  stuffed  a  *'  Times"  advertisement-sheet 
into  her  hand,  and  was  off  as  fast  as  his 
small  legs  could  carry  hiuL 

She  carried  the  paper  mechanically  up 
to  her  room,  where  the  first  thin^  that 
met  her  was  her  own  pretty  reflection  in 
Lizzie's  glass.  She  dared  not  cry,  but  in  a 
sort  of  dumb  fury  that  was  a  substitute 
for  tears,  dragged  off  her  long  gloves, 
tossed  her  smart  hat  away,  and,  takmg  up 
the  little  red  muffj^  looked  at  it  with  vin- 
dictive eyes  as  at  a  talisman  that  had 
worked  her  evil.  She  gave  the  poor  little 
puss  a  hard  fling  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  then  set  to  work  to  untwist  and 
tear  down  her  pretty  fashionable  coils  of 
hair,  pulling  and  tangling  with  reckless 
crudity  till  sue  got  it  fdl  shaken  loose  over 
her  shoulders,  and  then  proceeded  to  screw 
it  up  severely  into  penitential  flatness  and 
sleekness,  damping  out  every  ripple  of 
crimp  or  spray  of  curl,  and  making,  as 
Lizzie  observed  half-an-hour  later,  "as 
much  of  a  sight  as  she  could  of  herself." 

After  the  dinner  —  doubly  good  and 
plentifal  in  her  honour — she  helped  her 
mother  to  dear  away  as  in  old  times ;  and, 
as  in  the  old  times,  there  came  presently 
the  click  of  the  iron  garden-gate  and  a  heavy 
tread  crunching  the  loose  gravel  of  the  path 


round  the  hocue  to  the  back,  and  Fn^ 
heart  gave  one  wild  leap  of  hopefaineal 
But  it  was  only  her  brother^n-law,  !oIlofei| 
by  Polly  carrying  the  baby. 

Little  did  he   think,  honest  inu,k«l 
near  to  hating  him  Fanny  came  i^  b 
took  his  seat  in  a  certain  wooden  inal 
bound  arm-chair,  opposite  to  the  mflia; 
on  the  hearth,  and  fiUed  hu  pqpe  frunAi 
jar  of  tobacco  on  the  corner  of  theiDtiti-| 
shelf,  looking  so  like  and  so  imlibiDotinj 
figure   that   used  to  occupy  that  phoo. 
Polly  and  her  mother  fell  into  i  &» 
sion  on  the  short-coating  of  babj. 
and  Tommy  went  to  ue  Sandijicb(i( 
and  Fanny  was  at  last  left  to  berseK 

She  had  an  errand  that  die  U  Aa 
must  do,  and  at  once. 

Up  to  her  room  she  sped  aai  \A 
from  her  bag  the  little  pucd  Mhi 
never  found  its  owner.  At  tlua|kof 
the  wreathed  letters  and  the  gv  b 
flowers,  the  tears  gathered  ^soft^  a  kr| 
eye& 

'^  At  least  no  one  else  shall  \mi  S 
drop  it  in  the  mill-atream,"  *^^* 
thinking  all  day;  bat  now  herWM 
misgave  her. 

She  shrouded  herself  in  an  AM 
shawL  Beside  it  lay  the  red  a4^ 
the  little  plaj^fnl  cat  peering  at  \am 
bright,  twinkling  eyes.  . 

«'  And  you  shall  go  after  it,"  she  «mB 
a  spasm  of  unreasoning  rag& 

The  ground  rose  high  on  one  a 
mill-stream,  and  in  the  rough,  "W^ 
was  one  deft  well  known  to  her loaflj 
other.  Up  above  it  the  gon?r  T? 
only  goes  out  of  season  when  Idm^Jfr 
out  of  fashion— made  a  fence  «g«ni»J^' 
traders.  Below,  it  could  onl^bepiwa 
by  stepping  from  stone  to  etww  m jw 
bed  of  the  stream.  The  ^^^^ 
the  great  moss-grown  wheel  abore  cw»w 
idly  in  its  Sunday  rest.  Only  two  pwj 
meadows  off  were  the  smokeless  tmm^ 
of  the  forge ;  so  near,  and  yet  ^  w^  "r 
hernowl    She  had  to  cross  the  old  W 

before  the  descent  of  the  ^^^^'^^^t^ 
made.  Its  crazy  rail  was  green  wrtft 
and  radely  patched  with  fresh  ir(^ 
the  one  place  she  knew  of  f^.^^1 
she  could  have  found  it  with  her  ^ 
shut ;  three  big  iron  nafl-heads  ft«^ 
the  rail  to  its  post,  and  jost  m^  ^ 
had  been  the  mitials  I  No  trscej'' r! 
remained.  Not  smoothed  ^^JK^^ 
not  effaced  by  newer  cuttings;  w^g^ 
The  very  piece  had  been  cleaw/ 
out    It  was  no  new  cat  either, 
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vrood  had  darkened  to  the  same  eoloar 
fts  the  rest,  and  the  edges  had  become 
worn  smooth. 

It  needed  but  this !  Down  the  bank 
she  scrambled  bindly,  and,  springing  from 
stone  to  stone^  in  Uie  water,  reached  her 
covert  at  last,  and  sitting  down  on  a  lug 
bonlder,  let  the  sobs  come  as  they  would, 
crying  as  if  her  tears  might  fill  the  mill- 
Btream  or  melt  the  very  stones  to  pity. 
She  dried  her  eyes  at  last  and  began  to 
look  abont  her. 

The  forget-me-nots  floated  on  the  still 
water  at  her  feet  She  drew  forth  her  poor 
little  keepsake  and  stooped  forward  to  lay 
it  with  tiiem;  bat  drew  back  saddenly. 

Someone  was  leaning  over  tiie  rail  of  the 
bridge  whistling  fragments  of  a  dolefol 
melMiy.  The  wiUows  that  drooped  from 
the  buok  formed  a  scanty  veil  of  frash  green 
between  her  and  him ;  but  yet  she  feared 
to  ba'seen..  She  woold  wait  till  he  passed 
on.  Mrs.  Swete's  newspaper  was  still  in 
her  pockety  so  she  drew  it  oat,  and  affected 
to  become  absorbed  in  its  perasaL  A  big 
pencfl  crdss  directed  her  attention  at  once 
to  an  advertisement. 

"Stolen  from  a  carriage  in  Begent 
Street^  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth,  a  red  plash  muff,  with  a  little 
grey  kitten  on  it  Also,  a  purse,  containing 
a  small  sum  in  silver,  a  handkerchief  with 
embroidered  initials  *  L  V.  P.,'  a  case  with 
a  valaable  gold  bangle,  and  a  parcel  con- 
taining two  lengths  of  old  point  lace. 
Any  person  giving  information  that  shall 
lead  to  the  recovery  of  these  articles  shall 
receive  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds.  Apply 
to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  solicitors, 
Lincoln's  Inn." 

In  a  separate  line  below — 

"N.B. — ^The  above  reward  will  be  paid 
if  the  mnff  alone  be  restored." 

"Well«  I  never  1"  exclaimed  Fanny, 
startled  oat  of  her  sorrows  for  the  moment 
*' Twenty  pounds  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  1" 

A  smell  of  tobacco4unoke  had  been 
drifting  down  to  her  from  the  bridge,  and 
BOW  the  end  of  a  cigarette  fell  hissmg  into 
the  water.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step gingerly  stq^i^ng  over  the  stones.  Her 
repeat  was  discovered,  and  she  sprang  up 
in  dismay. 

''Don't  stir,  Fanny."  It  was  Sur  Edmund 
who  spoke.  "  I've  not  had  a  chance  of  a 
word  with  you  yet.  I  waited  discreetly  to 
sure  that  vou  were  reallv  alone  in 


your  bower.  How  are  you)  How  do 
you  like  London,  and  how  are  you  getting 
ont" 

Sir  Edmund's  voice  had  the  old  familiar 
tone,  and  he  smiled  pleasantly  on  his 
former  playmate. 

''  Quite  well,  thank  you.  How  are  you, 
sir!"  Fanny  asked,  with  a  friendly  little 
smila 

"  Nothing  very  bright  Tve  half  a  mind 
to  go  out  to  New  Zealand  with  our  friend 
at  the  smithy.  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  him,  Fanny,  you  witch  ?  I  expected  to 
have  heard  the  banns  published  months 
ago. 

She  flashed  an  offended  look  at  him,  and 
he  checked  himsell 

« I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  mean  to 
vex  yoa  One  gets  into  the  way  of  such 
jokes.  They're  bad  form,  I  know ;  but  I'm 
an  ill-bred  country  lout,  as  I  always  was. 
How  should  I  be  anything  else  ? "  he  went 
on  in  a  sort  of  rage  at  himself.  ''  You 
know  what  my  faUier  was,  and  how  he 
treated  me!" 

Fanny  nodded.  Theevil  reputation  of  Sir 
Hugh  had  become  a  village  proverb. 

''You  know  how  he  grudged  me  the 
brining  up  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  glad 
to  see  me  growing  up  rough  and  rude  like 
one  of  his  own  farm  labourers.  He  hated 
mo  for  my  mother's  sake.  He  hated  me 
for  my  own.  He  hated  me  because  I  lived, 
and  be  hated  me  worse  because  my  poor 
brother  Bex  died.  What  chance  have  I 
had  ? "  he  went  on  savagely.  "  How  am  I 
to  be  anything  but  a  boor,  an  ill-mannered, 
uncouth  ruffian,  that  no  lady  can  look  at 
except  with  scorn." 

*'  Nay,  now,  sir.  I'm  sure  we  all  thought 
a  deal  of  you." 

"  Oh,  the  folks  here )  Yes.  Because  I 
know  a  horse  when  I  see  one,  and  am  a 
decent  shot  Yes,  I'm  the  sort  of  squire  to 
suit  thent  But  for  the  rest — for  all  that 
belongs  to  thereal  work  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, whattraininghadi)" 

«  Why,  sir,  you  used  to  read  a  lot^  and 
teach  yourself  things." 

He  nodded  gloomily. 

'<  I  was  vain  enough  once  upon  a  time  to 
fancy  that  brains  and  hard  work  might 
make  something  of  a  man  in  the  long  run ; 
but  I've  seen  the  folly  of  the  notion.  Fve 
been  up  to  town  as  well  as  you.  Fan,  since 
we  last  met" 

"  One  learns  a  deal  there,  sir." 

"  Yes,  you've  found  out  how  to  make  a 
fine  lad^  of  yourself,  little  Fan,"  he  went 
on.lo(danff  at  her  with  dreary  approval 


my  doty  by  the  lud  and  tba  people. 
PerhftpB  if  ib^j  Mnt  me  op  to  Fuliunent 
one  of  these  days,  I  conid  do  Bomo  better 
work  there  than  some  of  those  I  listened  ta 
Bab  !  What's  the  good  I  "  he  broke  oS 
impatiently.  "  I  sb^l  still  be  a  roagh, 
uncoltoied  yokaL  There's  a  whole  text- 
book of  social  graces  and  proprieties  to  be 
learnt  before  I'm  fit  for  Society,  and  who's 
to  teach  me  I " 

"  Your  wife,"  said  Fan,  with  the  frank- 
ness of  old  dayfc  "  Yon  marry  a  lady 
who'B  been  brought  up  to  it  all  herself,  and 
yon'U  soon  learn  of  her." 

"  A  great  lady  1  Like — someone  I  met 
once.  Yes,  I  Uiink  Mrs.  Pierpoint  conld 
do  it,"  he  said  half  to  himself. 

"The  beaatlfnl  Mrs.  Pierpoint  1  Pre 
heard  of  her.  I  saw  her  portrait  in  the 
Academy,  and  all  her  gowns  are  in  the 
■Queen.'" 

He  burst  into  a  faarsb  laogh.  "  Is  she 
the  sort  of  woman  yon  think  would  devote 
herself  to  improving  my  mind  and  manners  I 
Can't  yon  fancy  her  coming  down  here  to 
settle  for  life  at  the  Hall,playinK  Joan  to  my 
Daiby  t  I  can  tell  you  something  abuird, 
Fanny.  I  once  actually  thooght  i^  meant 
to  do  it !  Why  don't  you  laugh  I  Yon 
are  the  only  person  who  has  heard  the 
joke." 

But  Fanny's  eyes  only  grew  soft  with 
pity. 

"  It  was  my  ignorance,  yon  see.  How 
i-bonld  I  knowMra.  Vernon  Fierpoint  ftom 
tiny  other  pleasant  friendly  woman  travel- 
ing with  an  invalid  father,  who  took  a  sick 
man's  fancy  for  my  oompany.  I  was  gUd 
enoogh  to  keep  with  them  as  long  as  I 


in  s[H(e  of  everything,  to  let  your  pride 
I  hold  yon  back  I  Thuk  of  her — waiting 
'  may  be  with  an  aching  heart  for  yoa" 

"  I  tell  yon  I  am  nothing  to  her,  not  she 
to  me,  henceforth  I've  learnt  my  leswHL 
We  don't  die  for  disappointed  love  now-a- 
dajs.  Fan." 

"  Don't  we,  sir ) "  and  the  gstbernig  tear 
in  her  eyes  suddenly  splashni  down,  and 
her  hand  oloied  on  the  litUe  tofasceo-poadi. 

"  We  whistle  the  Use  ones  away— so — 
and   look  out   for  someone   who  snits  ns 


better.     Pm  a  country  clod.     I  most  mite 
in  my  own  ipheie,  Fan." 

A  sadden,  freakish,  deapei&te  ligb 
sparkled  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"Why  won't    yon   take   met      Ycrfi 
make  a  capital  lady,  and  you'll  find  me  s  ' 
good  husband.     Would  you  try  I " 

He  Bpoke  in  bitter  jest,  but  with  enoogli 
serious  purpose  in  it  to  send  a  d&zzliag 
temptation  flasbing  before  the  girl'a  eyes; 
so  vivid,  so  dazzling,  that  she  shut  tbem 
tight  and  clasped  the  little  pouch  as  a 
tafisman. 

"  Kow  yon  are  joking  ill-manneredly. 
Sir  Edmnnd,"  she  cried.  "Please  atop  at 
once,  or  I  must  go  away  I  If  I  could 
think  you  in  earnest,  all  I  should  have  to 
say  to  you  wonld  be  that  I'd  abame  to  be  a 
man  and  so  poor  a  tiling  as  yon !  To  give 
up  one's  love  for  a  bit  of  a  cross !  When  it's 
the  man's  part  to  work,  strive,  and  fight  to 
get  your  will.  I'm  only  a  girl  who  must 
do  no  more  than  grieve  and  give  ap,  bat 
I'm  truer  and  braver  than  yon,  for  111 
hold  to  my  love  whatever  may  have  come 
between  us.  His  fancy  may  have  changed, 
but  mine  shall  hold  to  the  end."     She 

ike  out  bravely,  ber  cheeks  hot  and  her 

»  shining.     Sir  Edmund  looked  at  her 

niringly. 

"Tlien  you'd  never  have  anything  to 

'to  met " 

"  Never.     Or  if  I  had— if  I  had  let 

self  be  so  Ul-gnided,  and  we  were  at 

I  church  door,  nay,  if  the  ring  were  on 

r  finger,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  Dan 

>w8e  calling  me,  I'd  tarn  from  yoa  and 

low  him  to  ^e  world's  end  I " 

rhera  came  a  nighty  crash  throngb  tlie 
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^rse  &l>oye  them.  The  bnuhwood  parted, 
id  &  ^bhick  figure  came  Bliding,  rolling, 
rajail>lijig  down  the  bank  till  it  landed 
it^reexi  them,  while  a  tall  hat,  veiled  in 
iglxty  crape  weepers,  hopping  down  after, 
aclied.  the  bottom  nearly  as  soon. 
*'  X>aii  1"  shrieked  Fanny. 
I>aii  *was  on  his  feet  in  a  minute,  with 
Lb  arm  around  her  waist 

"  Hurra ! "  he  shouted.  "  Hurra !  my 
Lrl  ! — my  Queen! — ^my  Heart  of  Gh>ld! 
Lnd  to  think  that  I  have  been  mistrusting, 
ad  moping,  and  hanging  about,  without 
aring  to  speak,  thinking  you'd  got  beyond 
cie — tbinlang  all  manner  of  shabby  things  ! 
.  ^wish  my  neck  had  been  wrun^  first ! 
iTes,  IVe  been  listening.  I'm  a  jealous, 
luspicions  blockhead,  you  know;  and  I 
woiildn't  have  missed  what  I've  heard  for 
a  thousand  pounds  ! " 

"  Then  Tmglad  you  have  heard  it^"  said 
Sir  Edmund,  with  dignity.  "You  have 
been  listening  to  my  secrets,  you  are  aware. 
I  most  beg  you  to  respect  them.  I  think 
I'd  perhaps  better  go  now,"  he  ended,  with 
a  kindly  smila  Dan  h^d  out  his  hand 
with  a  look  that  meant  much 

"  Grood-bye,  and  thank  you,  sir,"  faltered 
Fanny,  her  face  one  scarlet  blusL 

<' There's  a  word  I'd  like  to  say,"  put  in 
Dan  awkwardly  enough.  '*  Maybe — no 
offence,  air — you'd  just  cast  over  in  your 
mind  the  mistake  Fve  been  a-making  here. 
I  see  this  young  lady  come  b^k  from 
London,  where  she's  been  meeting  many 
a  finer  fellow  than  me — ^yourself  amongst 
them,  maybe,  sir.  I  take  everything  she 
does  amiss.  I  keep  away  from  her.  I 
settle  in  my  mind  that  it's  all  up  with  me, 
and  nothing  left  on  this  side  of  the  world 
for  me.  The  one  thing  I  cared  for  would 
have  gone  with  me,  Fanny,  my  dear."  He 
drew  from  his  vest  a  little  slip  of  wood, 
with  three  letters  cut  in  it  ''That's 
stayed  by  me  ever  since  your  pretty  fingers 
touched  it,  and  that  would  have  gone  to 
my  grave  with  me." 

"Oh,  Dan!"  And  Fanny,  oblivious 
of  the  spectator,  fairlv  threw  her  arms 
round  her  blacksmith  s  neck  and  burst 
into  tears. 

The  little  rocky  retreat  had  been 
overcrowded  by  one  since  Dan's  uncere- 
monious entrance.  Sir  Edward  would 
willingly  have  escaped,  but  the  others 
barred  his  way.  He  turned  discreetly 
away  from  them  and  pretended  to  kindle 
a  fusee. 
"  HuUoa  ! "  he  cried,  "  what's  this  ? " 
He  was  holdinsr  un.  with  a  face  of  excite- 


ment)  the  littte  grey  muff,  that  once  again 
had  fallen  neglected  and  trodden  under^ 
foot. 

'*  I've  seen  this  before  I  I  was  in 
Brussels  when  it  was  bought  I'd  swear 
to  it  any  day  1 " 

Fanny,  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties, hastily  picked  up  the  "Times" 
and  searched  for  the  advertisement  Sir 
Edmund  snatched  it  from  her  and  read 
with  devouring  eyes.  "  Hers  1 "  he  said 
under  Mb  breath,  and  reverently  stroked 
the  little  creature's  silky  for.  <^Her 
initials — Ida  Vernon  Pierpoint" 

"  But  all  the  rest — ^the  valuable  things 
— ^are  gone,"  said  Fanny  sadly.  "  It's  odd, 
too,  that  she  should  set  as  much  store  by 
this  as  by  all  of  them  put  together.  It's  a* 
pretty  cat ;  but  it's  a  last  season's  fashion," 
and  she  turned  the  little  animal  about  per- 
plexedly. 

Sir  Edmund,  looking  puzzled  likewise, 
stretched  out  lus  hand  for  the  muff,  th'en, 
with  an  awakened  air,  began  searching 
under  the  paw  of  the  little  creature.  At 
last  he  found  the  tiny  spring  of  which  he 
was  in  search,  and  a  little  secret  pocket  or 
purse  disclosed  itself.  It  held  but  one 
thing,  a  small  russia-leather  case,  with  the 
monogram  "I.Y.P."  repeated  in  gold. 
Inside  that  was  fblded  paper. 

"  Bank  notes,"  said  Dan. 

"  Love  letters,"  cried  Fanny. 

Neither.  Only  a  dry  bit  of  white  flufiy 
flower  pinned  on  a  gentleman's  visiting 
card,  across  which  a  few  pencilled  words 
and  a  date.  That  was  adl  Fanny  could 
see,  for  Sir  Edmund  hastily  closed  it  as 
one  guarding  an  enshrined  relic  from 
infidel  eyea  "  The  Edelweiss  ! "  he  mur- 
mured softly,  his  deep,  dark  eyes  glowing, 
his  handsome  face  radiant  His  colour 
came  and  went  like  a  girl'a  There  was 
evidently  some  deep  significance  in  the 
sight  for  him  alone. 

"  The  Edelweiss  1  And  she  kept  it  for 
my  sake  1 " 

Fanny  took  the  muff  and  stroked  the 
little  grey  cat  thoughtfully,  considering 
the  situation.  Dan,  beaming  and  uncom- 
prehending, awaited  her  pleasure. 

"  Twenty  pounds  means  a  good  deal  to 
Dan  and  ma  I  don't  think  I  can  give  up 
the  muff  to  you,  sir.  But  that  case — it 
must  be  something  very  valuable  in  the 
lady's  eyes.  Perhaps,  as  the  lawyers 
know  nothing  about  it,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents ^ou  had  better  take  it  back  to 
her.  Sir  Edmund.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if   she'd    like   best   to   settle  with    vou 
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herself  what  the  reward  f(H*  bringing  it 
back  ahaU  be." 

'*  There's    the   five-forty   np-train-^ 
begm  Dan. 

DVLt  Sir  Edmand  had  gona 


THE  KNELL  OF  KNOCKMAGH. 

By  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 


The  winter  had  been  wild  and  roagh, 
and  nowhere  wilder  or  rougher  than  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  a  country  which 
suited  that  kind  of  weather  exactly.  Where 
there  was  land  it  was  brown  and  bare,  and 
seemed  to  grow  nothing  but  stones, 
although  cleared  with  infinite  labour,  and 
the  stones  built  into  rough  walls  that  made 
an  intricate  network  of  every  hill-side. 
Where  there  was  water,  that  was  brown, 
too,  and  cheerless,  rushing  between  rugged 
banks,  or  tossed  in  the  wind-swept  loughs 
that  were  thickly  set  everywhere  among  the 
bleak,  bare  moorlands.  There  were  moun- 
tains, too,  rugged  and  brown,  rising  in 
many  tumbled  peaks  and  summits;  but 
these  were  rarely  seen  in  the  short  winter 
days.  The  grey  mists  and  wild,  hurrying 
clouds  seemed  to  form  a  kind  of  ceiling  to 
the  country,  not  far  above  people's  heads, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  shoulder 
of  a  low  hill  perhaps,  a  black  tarn  edged 
with  foam,  or  a  river-side  fringed  with 
straggling  bushes  half-drowned  in  the 
swollen  water. 

But  spring  brought  a  wonderful  change 
to  this  stubborn  land  of  rock  and  flood. 
AVhen  the  winter  gales  had  blown  them- 
selves to  a  standstill,  and  the  clouds  had 
emptied  their  water-pots,  when  the  sun 
stole  out  from  among  the  massy  walls  of 
vapour,  all  the  gloom  of  the  land  was 
changed  to  a  misty  kind  of  glamour.  The 
solitary  loughs  shone  like  molten  gold 
among  the  brown  hills,  now  charged  with 
a  thousand  subtle  tints;  even  the  stone 
walls  were  transformed,  crested  over  with 
lichens  and  feathered  with  the  fresh,  green 
fronds  of  innumerable  ferns.  The  ragged 
mountain  peaks  assumed  a  soft  aerial  charm, 
and  the  light  sea-breeze  was  almost  intoxi- 
cating in  its  purity  and  freedom. 

Nor  was  the  country  any  longer  solitary. 
The  fishing  had  been  open  for  some  weeks, 
but  the  storms  and  floods  had  so  far  put 
their  veto  upon  it.  Now,  as  the  waters 
cleared,  and  the  rivers  retired  into  their 
proper  beds,  the  whole  angling  world  was 
alive  and  hastening  to  the  scene.    Boats 


studded  the  surface  of  the  bo^  and 
men  began  to  haunt  their  fsToarite 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  any  biotfaatd 
gentle  craft  might  whip  the  witen  k 
river  to  lough  with  a  wetcomswiiaerak 
went  Times  have  changed ;  the  Mpii^ 
of  the  land,  so  easy,  hospitsUe,  lad jnfai^ 
have  almost  passed  away,  and  in  " 
place  rules  a  great  London  Comptny 
looks  to  profit  chiefly,  and  tam  iti  p» 
prietary  rights  into  hard  caiL  Bottl 
was  a  reach  of  water  about  two  snki 
either  side  of  Knockmagh 
miles,  that  is,  of  the  best  part  of  the  m- 
that  unites  the  two  chief  lakeid  tb  fr 
trict,  which  anyone  might  fish,  (Kipm^ 
the  compliment  of  asking  Ck>loDelOltja'i 
leave.  ^  ^ 

A  sweet  old  home  was  Kascw 
Castle,  facmg  the  Bunahine  ai » 
broad,  flashing  river.  Two  anAityfc 
with  broad,  moUioned  ^'^^^J'^ 
out  from  a  mass  of  ivy  and  ^'•¥■'•1 
clung  to  the  grey  old  walla  OwtW 
and  gables  rose  an  old,  ^  *J 
covered  with  verdure  to^  its  W*** 
Centuries  of  care  and  pains  Uwi* 
barren  glen  into  a  lovely  yhitm  ^ 
was  now  wild  and  overgrofi»»* 
charming.  The  terrace  in  front  rfwW! 
was  bounded  by  an  old-fashionedWai"» 
of  stone,  and  broad  steps  led  dofnMJ 
river,  where  a  couple  of  boats  we«*>J» 
that  swayed  gently  to  and  fro  b  » 
swirl  and  eddy  of  the  current 

"  Sure,  the  ould  place  wanU  for  mBBJ 
but  to  be  let  alone,"  said  '^i^h^t 
servant  of  the  Castle,  as  he  desceaided  tw 
steps  with  an  armful  of  wdsandfiit^ 
tackle,  which  he  carefully  placed  b  »» 
smaUer  of  the  boata  "Only  to  be  » 
alone,"  repeated  Thady,  "«»<^y«^"f- 
what  those  raskilly  lawyers  wiU  »eyer  w 

«  Thady,"  said  a  clear,  Binfli<»l  row»  ^ 
the  terrace,  "my  father  cant  cone  w 
to-day.  The  fever  has  caught  m^ 
and  he  can't  stir.  But  he  m  ^J 
out,  Thady ;  for  a  day  like  this J^^J 
not  be  missed.  We  wiH  d^p  dow  ^ 
the  Abbey  pool,  and  fish  up  the  itw«» 
from  there."  ^-j- 

Thady  looked  up  at  the  «P«?\^;^^^ 
woman  of  eighteen  or  so,  ^*^^^^ 
bronze  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  true 
Country  type— looked  up  at  her  slim  ^^ 
in  iU  light-fitting,  homeepoii  di&t, 
something  like  contempt  ^ 

"And  do  you  thin^  Miw  ^^^Ji^ 
handle  the  Cornel's  eigbteen^o;  wa 
one  of  them  fifteen-pound  fi$hti»t  »"^ 
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^    'tike  pool  down  there  t    Why,  he'd  ate 
on,   1^8  Kate." 

••  -Ah,  now,  Thady,"  cried  Mies  O'Bryan, 
L'u.m.'bly.     "I  can  only  do  my  best,  you 
^[loiMr;  and  I  shall  have  your  teaching, 
[7ii&dy,  and  yonr  experience  to  guide  me." 
T*Iie  old  fellow  was    mollified  by  his 
'opxK^  mistress's  tribute  to  his  talents,  and, 
>riiimng   the   boat  up   to  the   steps,  he 
I  toadied  it  while  Kate  O'Bryan  took  her 
lecL^,  and  then,  taking  an  oar,  he  placed 
umaelf  In  the  stem  and  sculled  the  craft 
lomm   the  river,  guiding  her  down   the 
rapid?,  and  among  the  shoals  and  islets,  with 
Eb    ready  and  practised  hand.     Below  the 
Castle  the  river  took  a  wide  sweep  round  a 
X>eiiin8ula  of  low-lying  meadow  land  that 
torzned  the  demesne  of  the  barony;  and 
at    the  other  extremity  of  the  horse-shoe 
curve  thus  formed  were  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  fish- 
ing rights  of  Knockmagh  ended.     Below 
that  poiDt  all  beloDged  to  the  great  Com- 
pany.     High    over    the    meadows    rose 
the  tall,  slender  tower  of  the  Abbey,  which 
to  anyone  passing  along  the  river  seemed 
to  change  its  position  constantly  in  a  very 
bewildering  fashion.    From  the  Castle  you 
seemed  to  be  leaving  it  behind :  it  faded 
away  into  the  far  distance,  and  then  sud- 
denly came  into  view  close  at  hand,  its  tall 
pinnacles  reflected  in  a  placid  reach  of  the 
river.    Again  it   receded,    and    not    till 
actually  upon  terra  firma  and  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  tower  could  anyone 
feel  quite  sure  as  to  its  position. 

Under  the  Abbey  walls  a  narrow  spit  of 
gravel  afforded  a  convenient  landing-place, 
and  here  Thady  moored  the  boat  and 
brought  out  rods  and  tackle.  A  wide  and 
tranquil  pool  stretched  in  front  of  the 
gravel  spit,  the  water  now  pleasantly 
curled  by  a  soft  westerly  breeze.  The  ripple 
of  the  water,  the  gentle  sighing  of  the 
wind,  the  plash  of  a  rising  fish,  the  scurry 
of  a  water-hen  with  her  little  brood,  the 
songs  of  the  birds  that  nested  about  the 
Abbey  walls,  joined  in  the  quiet  repose  of 
the  scene,  and  seemed  to  accentuate  the 
feeling  of  growth  and  movement  in  the 
I  air — the  springing  forth  of  flowers;  the 
opening  out  of  buds ;  the  joyous  renewal 
of  animal  and  insect  life. 

"It  is  all  very  sweet,  Thady,  it  would 
be  sad  to  leave  it,"  said  Kate  with  a  sigh, 
as  she  rested  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
and  took  in  the  whole  scene  with  Thady 
in  the  foreground,  busily  putting  together 
the  long  salmon  rod,  and  with  two  or 
three  gaudy  salmon  flies  in  his  mouth,  and 
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links  of  gut  hanging  round  his  neck,  test- 
ing carefully  every  knot  of  the  casting 
liue. 

Thady  shook  his  head  impatiently,  as  if 
to  say  how  tantalising  it  was  to  be  called 
upon  for  conversation  with  his  mouth  fall 
of  salmon  flies.  But  he  presently  paused 
in  his  occupation,  and,  raising  his  head, 
seemed  to  listen  intently.  Then  he  cleared 
his  mouth  of  the  flies,  whidi  he  stuck  into 
his  battered  caubeen,  and  kneeling  down 
placed  an  ear  to  the  ground,  still  lutening 
intently. 

<<Do  ye  hear  nothing,  Misthress  dar- 
lin'i"  he  cried  at  last,  '<  nothing  but  the 
stream  and  the  birds  1  Do  ye  hear  nothing 
like  the  towling  of  a  bell,  or  are  my  ould 
ears  desavingmeV 

Kate  listened  too,  and  after  awhile,  per- 
haps from  the  force  of  imagination,  she 
also  began  to  fancy  that  she  heard  the  dull 
sound  of  a  ringing,  as  if  from  unknown 
depths,  repeatea  at  short  but  distinct 
intervals. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  Great  Bell  of  Mul- 
lingar  that  is  tolling,"  she  said.  "We 
hear  it,  you  know,  sometimes." 

Thady  shook  his  head  despondently. 
"  The  wind  does  not  set  from  Mullingar, 
my  honey,"  he  cried.  "Sure  'tis  Saint 
Mary's  Bell  we  hear  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pool," — crossing  himself  devoutly. 
"  'Tis  the  knell  of  Knockmagh.  The  angels 
guard  and  preserve  us." 

Kate  O'Bryan  turned  pale.  She  knew 
what  Thady  meant  The  legend  of  Saint 
Mary's  Bell  had  been  familiar  to  her  from 
childhood — had  been  told  her  over  and  over 
again,  but  never  too  often  by  theold  servants 
of  the  house.  How  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
men  had  come  to  spoil  the  Abbey  and  bum 
down  Knockmagh,  but  that  the  Fathers 
had  warning  a  few  hours  beforehand,  and 
had  buried  all  their  treasures  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  thrown  the  great  Abbey  bell — 
all  of  gilded  bronze  with  a  silver 
clapper  —  into  the  middle  of  St. 
Coona's  Pool,  where  it  lies  to  this  day ; 
but  not  altogether  silent,  for  whenever 
one  of  the  O'Bryans  is  on  the  point 
of  death,  the  silver  clapper  begins  to  move, 
and  slowly  tolls  forth  the  solenm  notes  of 
the  "  Agony."  The  O'Bryans  had  earned 
this  distinction  as  the  chief  benefactors  of 
the  Abbey  in  old  times,  having,  indeed, 
been  the  donors  of  the  bell  itself,  which 
an  early  O'Bryan  had  brought  home  across 
the  seas — from  Jerusalem  itself,  according 
to  general  belief. 

Kate's  eyes  filled  with    tears   as   she 
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realised  the  dismal  portent,  which  coin- 
cided too  well  with  her  own  secret  fears. 
Her  father,  once  the  most  active  of  sports- 
men and  keenest  of  fishermen,  had  com- 
pletely broken  down  this  winter.  Perhaps 
it  was  vexation  and  troable  as  mach  as 
bodily  disorders  which  had  brought  him 
low;  bat  these  things  kill  as  sorely  as 
any  other  ailment  when  the  frame  has  lost 
the  elasticity  of  yontL  Kate  felt  the 
omen,  knowing  at  her  heart  that  her  father 
would  die  and  leave  her  all  alone  in  these 
sad  and  troubled  days. 

Just  then  a  fine  salmon  flong  itself 
bodily  out  of  the  water,  gleaming  for  a 
moment  silver  bright  in  the  air,  and  then 
falling  back  with  a  splash  that  echoed  back 
from  the  precipitous  banks  on  the  other 
side. 

"  Arrah  now,  we  are  losing  all  the  best 
of  the  morning,"  cried  Thady,  springing  to 
his  feet  "  While  the  fish  aiFe  laping  out 
at  us  wid  scorn ;''  and  with  hands  trembling 
with  excitement,  he  adjusted  the  rod,  drew 
the  line  of  tapered  silk  through  the  rings, 
attached .  the  all  important  gut  with  Uie 
Colonel's  two  favourite  flies  on  the  stretcher 
and  placed  the  rod  in  Miss  O'Bryan's 
hands.  ''Now,  Miss  Kate  darlin',  if  ye 
haven't  forgot  the  turn  of  the  wrist  oidd 
Thady  shown  ye,  ye  shall  fling  right  over 
to  the  rin^  of  foam  beyant." 

Kate  was  no  novice,  indeed,  and  yet  her 
first  cast  was  a  good  way  short  of  the  spot 
pointed  out,  but  before  the  tail  fly  touched 
the  water  a  big  sea-trout  dashed  out  at  it, 
and  hooked  himself  fairly  out  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  fish  of  three  or  four  pounds,  but 
the  spring  of  the  powerful  rod  soon  told 
upon  the  fish,  and  Thady  had  the  landing- 
net  under  it,  and  brought  it  to  bank  with- 
out wasting  any  time.  It  was  something 
to  have  scored  already,  and  Kate  made  her 
next  cast  with  more  confidence.  Again  a 
silvery  gleam,  and  the  thrilling  puU  of  a 
big  fisb,  sent  a  rapturous  throb  of  triumph 
and  excitement  throush  the  girl's  frame. 
This  time  she  had  hooled  the  monarch  of 
tiie  pool  Twice  he  leapt  out  of  the  water 
in  angry  amazement,  and  then  he  dashed 
across  the  river  and  back  again,  leaving  a 
whirl  of  water  in  his  trail,  as  he  headed 
down  the  stream  and  plunged  into  the 
rapids.  ''Hold  him  up.  Mini  Kate,  dar- 
lint,  hold  him  up,  we  shall  lose  him  if  he 
gets  among  the  stones  beyant,"  med 
Thady,  as  he  dashed  after  the  fish,  wild 
with  excitement^  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
water,  flourishing  the  gleaminggaff,  burning 
to  share  in  the  capture  of  the  fish.    Kate 


was  getting  tired  now,  the  rod  vas  ti 
heavy  for  her.  Instead  of  her  bdopi 
the  fish  to  land,  it  would  sorely  polb 
into  the  water.  With  her  last  de^nbi 
effort  she  thrust  forward  thebottofi 
rod — if  the  line  held,  she  hendf  iciU 
break  in  two,  Kate  felt ;  but  the  ImeUl 
and  still  she  was  not  brokeD,  wh3e  at  k 
the  fish  was  turned  and  came  back  d 
lenly  and  slowly,  with  many  aodden  dflk 
and  twists,  up  against  the  streaiL  Eab 
now  regained  her  breath,  and  alowlyneU 
in  her  line,  and  presently  d^j  faa&f 
her  fish  towards  the  bank)  Thady  dc- 
terously  gaffed  him  and  brought  Ik  «i 

Then  the  pair  sat  down  hmk  M 
victim  and  enjoyed  a  moment  of  omlbfd 
triumpL  '"lis  the  purtiestUtyfi 
be  caught  in  these  waters  thk  day' end 
Thady,  '*  the  finest  fish,  take  himiktjpAs; 
I  overdid  sea  Miss  Kate,  duat^fi 
you  ever  see  a  fish  landed  daw  As  '^ 
that  1 " 

"  It  was  beautiful,  Thady,  viM 
play  him  badly,  either  f " 

''The  Cornel  couldn't  have tekk^ 
and  there  is  no  higher  praise  iafe^ 
pronounced  Thady  magisterially. 

Engrossed  in  the  subject,  nata  * 
them  had  perceived  the  approach  di» 
gaunt-lookmg  fellow  in  a  ScotditaJ 
with  a  plaid  twisted  round  his  alMWft 
who,  with  noiseless  slouching  ^^ 
come  quickly  along  the  river-bant  ^ 
a  quick  rude  grasp,  he  seized  the  wd» 
Miss  O'Bryan  still  grasped  in  berfflW 
brown  hands.  , 

«*  I  must  have  this  rod,  Miss,  aid  the  wh 
too  that  yeVe  caught.  The  wateis  \xm 
to  uz  now :  if  ye  please,  and  yere  JM* 
trespussers."  . 

Kate  sprang  to  her  feet  in  aUiftOt 
indignation,  "  Do  you  know  to  wbomF 
are  talking » "  she  cried,  stampng  n^ ^ 
on  the  ground.  "  Do  you  know  that  1 1» 
MissO'Bryan!"  ^  .  .  « 

"  I  know  my  orders,  Mies,  and  mm 
I  care  to  know ;  the  feeshing'a  H  a^^ 
Company's  orders  air  that  all  rodB  '^ 
trespussing  air  to  be  seized."      .  ^ 

"These  are  our  own  waters,  aff, 
Kate,  trying  to  keepcahn;  "andyw*" 
the  trespasser."  ..,  ^-» 

•*  I've  no  time  to  be  Biff^i  f^^Z 
said  the  Scotch  keeper,  for  f^J^,^ 
—the  Company's  headwater-wuffl'^jj 
just  hand  me  die  rod  and  the  ^**fV-^ 
ve've  aught  to  complain  of  ye  can  »»* 
before  the  magistrate."  .  i;  iM. 

''  Thady,"  cried  Kate  O'BryaD,  stiuom 
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ing  to  the  rod  which  the  keeper  was 
roughly  tyiog  to  wreet  Arom  her.  <'  Throw 
me  this  fellow  into  the  river ! " 

Tbady  only  waited  for  the  word,  his 
blood  had  been  at  boiling-point  while  the 
diBcossion  lasted.  In  a  regular  combat 
probably  the  keeper  would  have  had  the 
best  of  it|  for  he  was  younger  and  far 
more  powerful  than  his  antagonist,  but 
Thad.y  launched  himself  upon  him  with 
sach  sudden  fury  that  he  was  driven  back- 
wards towards  the  river,  and,  tripping  at 
the  edge,  fell  into  the  stream  with  a  great 
splash  and  disappeared. 

Miss  O'Bryan  gave  a  loud  cry  of  dismay 
at  the  sight ;  all  her  indignation  vanished 
m  a  moment  The  man  was  in  danger  of 
his  Ufa  Springing  into  the  boat,  she  pushed 
oat  into  the  stream  and  let  it  float  with 
the  current,  watching  anxiously  for  the  re- 
appearance of  the  keeper ;  he  was  sure  to 
rise  after  his  ducking ;  and  sure  enough 
there  he  was  1  She  saw  him,  and  gave  a 
sob  of  thankfulness  as  she  put  out  her  arm 
to  grasp  him  and  help  him  into  the  boat 
But  it  was  only  the  man's  plaid  that  she 
grasped  and  drew  dripping  into  the  boat 
There  was  nothingelsetobeseen;  the  waters 
flowed  on  with  swift  and  sullen  force,  gur- 
gling and  leaping  as  if  in  derision  of  drown- 
ing men.  The  minutes  flew  fast,  and  with 
each  minute  the  chance  of  life  decreased, 
and  the  certainty  of  death  became  more 
fixed.  The  drowning  man  must  have  been 
caught  and  held  below  by  some  root  or 
dinging  growth.  Had  the  body  been  free, 
it  would  have  appeared  at  the  surface  long 
ago.  She  looked  round  despairingly  for 
help.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight  except 
Thady,  who,  with  head  bent  down  and 
limbs  relaxed,  was  slowly  following  by  the 
river-side. 

A  sense  of  hopelessness  came  over  Kate 
as  the  boat  grounded  against  the  bank. 
'*  Can't  you  do  anything,  Thady  V  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands  in  despair.  **The 
man  is  perishing." 

"  He  is  perish't  by  now,  Miss  Kate," 
said  Thady,  sullenly.  ''Well,  and  what 
are  the  odds  1  'Tis  but  a  scoundrel  the  less 
in  the  world.  And  he  had  warning  of  it 
too  from  me." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  Oh,  Thady, 
what  can  we  do  t " 

"  ril  tell  you  what  ye  shall  do.  Miss," 
replied  Thady.  "  Ye  shall  go  back  to  the 
Castle,  and  take  the  car,  and  drive  over  to 
the  police  barracks.  And  ye  shall  tell  them 
that  Thady  O'Connor  has  thrown  the  Scotch 
keq>er  into  the  water,  and  drowned  him." 


''But,  Thady,  they  will  put  you  in 
prison " 

'*  They  will  hang  me,"  said  Thady,  sen- 
tentiously. 

"  And  I  shall  have  put  the  rope  about 
your  neck  I  And  'twas  I  bade  you  do  it 
Oh  no,  Thady ;  you  can't  think  I'd  be  so 
base." 

"Then  if  you  don't  spake  now,  Miss, 
ye  must  for  ever  hould  your  tongue.  Sure 
there's  none  but  Him  above  i^t  knows 
what  we've  done  this  day." 

Kate  shuddered  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands ;  but  when  she  looked  up  once  more, 
her  features  were  fixed  and  firm,  her  eyes 
steadfast  and  clear.  *'We  will  go  home, 
Thady^  and  tell  my  father — he  shall  judge 
what  it  is  right  to  do." 

"I'll  be  satisfied  with  what  the  Cornel 
says,"  replied  Thady,  slowly.  With  that 
he  shouldered  the  rod  and  fishing  basket, 
and  followed  Miss  O'Bryan  along  the  path 
to  the  Castle.  It  was  barely  a  mile  acroes 
the  neck  of  the  isthmus — although  nearly 
three  in  following  the  circuit  of  the  river — 
and  the  Castle  and  Abbey  were  in  full 
view  of  each  other,  the  former  embosomed 
in  trees  and  luxuriant  shrubs,  while  the 
latter  stood  bare,  and  gaunt^  and  ruined, 
in  what  was  now  a  swampy  waste.  Half- 
way between  the  two  points  appeared  a 
tall,  good-looking  young  fellow,  who  was 
evidently  on  the  look-out  for  Miss  O'Bryan. 

"  Oh,  Kate,"  he  cried,  seizing  her  warmly 
by  the  hand.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found 
you.  I  came  to  speak  to  the  Colonel  on  a 
matter  of  business,  but  I  find  that  he  is  too 
ill  to  see  me.  I  fear  that  he  is  worse  since 
you  left,  for  they  say  he  is  quite  light- 
headed, and  is  continually  calling  for  his 
Kate." 

"  Ah  1  why  did  I  leave  him,"  said  Kate, 
"  and  with  all  the  trouble  that  I  had  in  my 
mind  about  him  ?  Don't  stop  me,  Mark, 
let  me  run  to  him." 

"But,  my  darling,"  said  Mark,"  you  must 
not  take  it  like  that  He  is  not  very  bad, 
it  is  just  a  spring  fever ;  he  will  be  all  right 
with  a  little  care." 

Kate  shook  her  head  mournfully  as  she 
hurried  on,  Mark  Butler  following  with  his 
long  stride,  and  Thady  hanging  behind 
with  a  dejected  woe-begone  air.  But  when 
they  reached  Knockmagb,  they  were  told 
that  the  Colonel  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep.  And  after  dancing  into  his  room, 
and  assuring  hersdf  that  her  father  was 
really  sleeping — ^and  it  made  her  heart 
ache,  to  see  how  changed  and  pinched  his 
face  had  become  in  the  last  few  hours — 
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Kate  came  down  again  to  speak  to  Mark 
Batler,  Her  heart  was  so  fall  of  trouble 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  room 
for  grief ;  bot  she  knew  that  Mark  could 
hare  no  pleasant  tidings  to  bring  to 
KnoekmagL 

Mark  had  to  confess  that  his  tidings 
were  far  from  pleasant ;  he  had  come  ail 
the  way  from  Dablin  post-haste  to  pat  the 
Colonel  on  his  guard.  The  Company  who 
held  a  heavy  mortgage  on  his  estate  had 
got  a  decree  of  possession,  and,  as  the  lands 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to 
them  than  they  had  been  to  the  Colonel, 
who  had  got  but  little  out  of  tiiem  for 
several  years,  it  seemed  probable  that  they 
would  make  a  push  to  get  hold  of  the 
Castle  aud  the  fisheries,  which  would  let 
for  a  good  yearly  sum. 

''  And,"  said  Kate,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  ''if  my  father  is  only  spared  to 
me,  I'll  gladly  leave  these  wiUls  and  beg 
for  him  bare-footed  along  the  roads." 

She  felt  what  she  said.  Here  would  be 
a  penance,  an  expiation,  that  would  lift 
the  weight  of  guilt  from  her  soul  and  sufier 
her  to  hope  for  peace  beyond  the  grave. 

**  Oh,  Kate,"  said  Mark,  his  honest  eyes 
filling  with  moisture  at  the  picture  she  had 
BQggested,  "  there  is  a  better  way  than 
that  Marry  me,  Kate.  Oh,  I  know  what 
you  would  say,''  he  went  on,  as  Kate  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  gesture  of  denial ;  "  but 
my  father  has  changed  since  I  spoke  to  him 
before,  and  my  mother  too.  They  see  that 
my  heart  is  set  upon  you,  Kate,  and  surely 
the  old  feud  between  your  father  and  mine 
is  settled  now.  And  my  father  will  give  me 
the  money  to  redeem  Knockmagh,  and  it 
shall  be  yours,  Kate,  yours  and  mine,  and 
your  father  shall  end  his  days  here  in 
peace." 

"'Tis  all  a  dream,"  said  Kate  sadly, 
thrusting  back  the  strong  arm  that  would 
have  enfolded  her.  "Do  you  think 
my  father  would  live  on  a  guest  in 
his  own  house — the  guest  of  his  old 
enemy's  son)  No,  Mark.  Do  your 
mother's  bidding.  Go  back  to  your  Lady 
Louisa,  that  everybody  says  is  dying  to 
have  you." 

"  Ah,  Kate,"  cried  Mark  joyously.  "  I 
see  that  you  are  jealous  a  bit  And  would 
you  be  jealous  if  you  did  not  love  me  a 
trifle?" 

"I  don't  say  no,"  said  Kate,  "just  the 
least  of  a  trifle,  once  perhaps.  But,  Mark, 
with  all  that  there's  a  trouble  about  me  you 
can  never  share.  There  is  something  on  my 
mind  that  bids  me  never  think  of  love  or 


marriage.    As  long  as  mybther  Bi^ 
stay  with  him ;  and,  when  rve  dori 
eyes,  I'll  go  to  my  mcyter'saita,! 
the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Coi^ 
MuUingar^  yoa  know,  and  tboe  lH 
days." 

Mark  argued,  perristed,  efitniM,ili 
vain.     He  could  make  no  ifflpraan 
Kate's  resolution,  nor  induce  ber  to 
her  troubles,  whatever  they  d^h, 
one  who  loved  her  so  modi  Atk 
rode  away  determined,  at  sU  eroti^to 
to  put  off  the  execution  of  the  deem 
would  be  a  burning  shame  to  tanflol 
old  Colonel  in  sickness  and  duties  * 
ago  the  country  would  have  lisea  to 
the  O'Bry ans,  a  word  from  whomiw 
gone  further  than  a  decree  froa  tb 
Chief  Justice.     Bat  all  vas  dfl^ 
The  "  boys  "  had  their  own  boHl  fc 
attend  to,  and    nobody  ciwdiHi., 
whether  the  O'Bry  ans  went  or  M} 

As  Kate  saw  her  lover  ridart|« 
turned  from  the  gate,  sadirf«f 
hearted,  she  was  accosted  bylbpj 
who  hung  about  the  pl*^.*'sF 
Thady  had  despatched  to  l»l»* 

boat  ^^  - 

•'Av  ye  plase.  Miss  0^^ 
brought  along  your  schawl  thatfiawj* 
in  wet  Will  I  Uke  it  round  to  theft* 
and  bid  them  dry  it  for  you  1"    , 

Kate  turned  upon  the  lad  qmtowj 
with  horror.     It  was  the  dead  mitf»J5 
that  the  lad  held  up  before  her.  S» 
left  it  in  the  boat,  and  thought  no" 
about  it     The  first  impulse  waa  to  W 
lad  throw  it  into  the  river,  and  t^ 
thought  of  the  danger  of  ^^®3 
tering  about  such  a  strange  pwceedng^ 

"Give  it  to  me,  PhU,"  she  8aid,aftB 
moment's  reflection ;  and  she  ^^^^^ 
to  her  own  room  and  mechanically  fl°°6 
over  some  pegs  to  dry. 

There  it  seemed  to  suggest  Uie  wm 
the  Scotch  keeper  so  strongly  tbrt 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  it  M  tb«» 
should  stay,  she  said  to  herself,  n 
must  not  reveal,  neither  would  she  (»JJ 
and,  hanging  there,  it  should  Tenm 
continually  of  her  crima 

Towards  evening  the  Colonel  was  m 
lucid.  The  doctor  had  been  to  see  J" 
and  had  sent  him  a  draughty  \hat 
much  to  say  as  to  his  patient's  state,  w 
did  not  seem  to  take  a  cheerful  v^ww 
case.  The  Colonel  rambled  a  goo(i 
still,  and  turned  over  hislawpap^^ 
he  insisted  should  be  brought  to  htia^ 
tried  to  explain  things  to  Kate,  ^ 
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mixed  ap  present  and  past  transactions  so 
hopeleasly  that  she  could  make  nothing  of 
his  instructions.  Again  the  Colonel  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  and  Kate  arranged  to 
sit  up  the  first  part  of  the  night  with 
Mm. 

The  Colonel's  bed-room  was  a  fine 
stately  chamber,  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  principal  floor  of  the  old  tower,  which 
had  been  the  stronghold  of  other  days.  It 
had  handsome,  carved  chimney-pieces  of 
stone ;  and  a  broad,  open  hearUi,  where  a 
peat  fixe  was  now  smouldering.  A  winding 
staircase  of  stone  communicated  with  the 
vaulted  room  below — an  arrangement  which 
had  been  found  inconvenient  in  one  par- 
ticular. The  0*Bryans  were  tall  and 
massive  in  build,  and  when  the  chief  of  the 
house  happened  to  die  in  his  bed — ^as  some- 
times chanced  in  these  degenerate  days — 
it  was  found  impossible,  after  the  modem 
fashion  of  coffins  came  in,  to  get  the  dead 
0*Bryan  down  the  staircase.  Hence,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  square 
hole  had  been  driven  through  the  vaulting, 
through  which,  when  need  was,  the  coffin 
could  be  lowered.  The  boarding  of  the 
floor  clearly  showed  this  opening,  which 
was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Colonel's  bed. 
To-night  those  boards  creaked  horribly.  It 
was  as  if  somebody  was  trying  to  prise 
them  open. 

Kate  sat  and  listened  without  either  fear 
or  surprisa  Her  mind  was  braced  to 
endure  anything ;  and  a  distinct  apparition 
from  the  unknown  world  would  have  been 
even  welcome  to  her,  as  a  relief  from  the 
dull  suspense  and  expectancy  that  had 
taken  possession  of  her.  But  nothing 
came.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
now  sent  a  gleam  through  the  narrow 
lancet  window  of  the  tower — the  window 
that  looked  over  towards  the  Abbey,  where 
was  still  the  burial-place  of  the  O'Bryans. 
Fall  and  round  shone  the  moon  in  the 
solenm,  placid  sky,  silvering  the  tall  Abbey 
tower,  and  darting  a  bright  beam  among 
the  ripples  of  the  dark  pool  beyond.  Kate 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out  The 
calm  and  tranquillity  of  the  scene  were  re- 
freshing. From  the  river  came  a  deep, 
tremulous  murmur,  and,  indistinctly  min- 
gling with  it,  a  soft  musical  note,  which,  as 
a  breeze  stole  across,  rose  into  a  distinct  and 
rapid  knelL  Her  father  had  heard  it,  too. 
He  was  awake,  and,  raising  himself  on  one 
elbow,  he  was  listening  intently. 

"  'Tis  for  me,  Kate,"  he  said  softly,  as 
Ins  daughter  came  to  lus  sida  ''I  ex- 
pected it.  darlincr,  and.  but  for  leaving;;  you. 


I'd  be  glad  to  be  gone.  My  head  is  clear 
now,  my  dear,  and  it  may  not  be  again, 
and  so  I  give  you  my  blessing ;  and  Kate, 
my  wishes  are  th&t  you  shall  marry  Mark, 
if  he  asks  you  again,  which  I  think  he  wilL 
And  Kate,  mind  you  tell  his  father.  Sir 
William,  that  I  forgive  him  all  the  dirty, 
unneighbourly  actions  he  has  done  against 
me.  You'll  put  it  like  that,  Kate;  you 
won't  let  the  creature  off  too  cheap  t " 

'<  Indeed  I  won't  1 "  replied  Kate,  sob- 
bing; "but,  father  dear,  I'll  not  marry 
Mark  I  feel  that  I  have  a  vocation,  and, 
if  you  leave  me,  I'll  join  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Mulling." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

''  Well,  it  isn't  for  me  in  my  last  hours 
to  say  anything  against  it ;  and  the  trifle 
of  money  your  mother  left  you  will  serve 
for  your  dower.  And  Kate,  if  it's  going 
to  be  that  way,  you  might  speak  a  bit 
sharper  to  Sir  William." 

After  this  the  Colonel  dozed  off  again, 
and  presently  fell  into  a  quiet,  tranquil 
sleep.  If  it  nad  not  been  for  the  warning 
they  had  received,  Kate  would  have  be- 
lieved that  he  was  getting  better. 

The  morning  light  brought  its  troubles, 
too. 

"  Oh,  for  the  light  heart  of  yesterday  f 
said  Kate  to  heinelf  as  she  prepared  to 
face  the  anxietr^  and  suspense  that  awaited 
her.  While  she  was  stiU  at  breakfast  in 
the  little  room  that  commanded  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  she  saw  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  dragging  herself  wearfly 
up  the  drive.  Presently,  Tfaady  made  his 
appearance,  with  an  appealing,  warning 
look  upon  his  face : 

<<  Miss  O'Bryan,  there's  a  woman  says 
she's  the  wife  of  yonder  Scotch  keeper 
beyant" 

"m  see  her,  Thady,"  replied  Kate, 
restraining  her  strong  desire  to  burst  into 
tears. 

Andrew,  the  Scotch  keeper,  had  married 
a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  the  Joyces, 
who  are  not  just  the  same  as  the  other 
West-Countiy  people.  She  was  a  dark 
litde  woman,  and  ready  enough  with  her 
tongue,  as  Andrew  knew  to  his  cost,  al- 
though it  was  said  that  he  gave  her  plenty 
of  excuse  for  her  scolding  ways.  But  she 
was  quiet  and  deferential  enough  before 
Miss  O'Bryan.  She  had  come  to  her  on 
account  of  the  trouble  she  was  in  about 
her  husband,  who  had  not  been  seen  since 
early  on  the  previous  day.  Andrew  had 
left  her  in  a  very  bad  temper,  having  his 
head  full  of  whisky,  and  she  knew  that  he 
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had  boBmeas  with  the  Colonel;  and  per- 
haps he  had  been  impudent  enough ;  and, 
if  he  had  been  clapped  in  prison  for  the 
night,  no  doubt  he  was  rightly  served,  and 
she  would  make  no  eomplaint  Only  let 
her  have  him  now,  for  she  was  weary  and 
sad  in  watching  for  him,  and  the  child  had 
been  crying  for  his  daddy  ever  since." 

•'  I'd  cry  with  you  too,"  said  Kate,  "  if 
cry ine  were  any  good.  But  whjr  should 
you  think  that  we  have  been  keeping  your 
good  man  ;  and  where  should  we  hide 
him!" 

Thewomanreplied,Iookinguneasilyabout 
her,  that  she  had  been  told  Uiere  were  dun- 
geons and  secret  places  about  the  Casile, 
where  people  might  be  shut  up  and  no- 
body ever  the  wiser.  But  if  Miss  O'Bryan 
passed  her  word  tiiat  Andrew  was  not 
there,  and  that  she  knew  nothins  about 
him,  his  wife  must  search  for  him  else- 
whera  Kate,  feeling  that  she  was  piling 
crime  upon  crime,  gave  the  required  as- 
surance. She  gave  the  woman,  too,  all 
the  money  she  had  about  her,  and  MrsL 
Andrew  departed  somewhat  consoled,  but 
only  half  satisfied 

After  that,  there  were  no  more  enquiries 
for  the  missing  man  for  a  week  or  more. 
The  days  had  passed  without  any  dis- 
covery, and  in  the  most  complete  tran- 
quillity. If  there  was  a  decree  out  against 
the  Castle,  nobody  attempted  to  execute  it 
The  Colonel  still  was  lying  in  the  same 
weak,  sinking  state.  Mark  rode  up  to 
the  lodge  every  morning  to  ask  after  the 
invalid ;  but  no  one  else  came  near.  The 
report  of  the  family  misfortunes  had  got 
abroad,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood declared  that  to  visit  them  under 
such  distressing  circumstances  would  be 
unwaihranted  intrusion.  Thady,  mean- 
time, was  the  good  genius  of  the  housa 
He  mani^ed  the  fishing.  How  he  did  it  Kate 
did  not  care  to  enquire,  but  he  sold  the  fish. 
Salmon  was  worth  halfa crown  a  pound 
just  then,  even  by  the  river-side,  and 
he  kept  the  household  going  with  the 
money  and  provided  all  the  dainties  that 
could  be  imagined  to  tempt  the  Colonel's 
appetite. 

Then  the  keeper's  wife  began  to  haunt 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  OasUe.  Some- 
times uong  the  river-bank,  sometimes 
within  the  ground,  lookmg  up  at  each 
ivy-<90vered  window  and  scrutinising  the 
machicolations  over  the  comers  of  the 
house  and  over  the  great  doorway,  as  if 
she  suspected  her  husband  was  hidden 
among  them.    Thady  often  entered  into 


conversation  with  her.  He  wag  fiee  ibm 
remorse  anyhow,  and  feared  nothing  but 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

"  'Tis  the  ninth  day,  Miss  O'Brjtn,"  said 
Thady  one  morning  as  Kate  stood  on  the 
terrace  and  watchcwi  the  river  gljde  by— 
"  the  ninth  day  since  the  Sootchmsn  wai 
lost,  and  they  say  now  that  if  he  wis 
drowned  he  is  sure  to  rise,  and  the  widow 
is  walking  the  banks  all  day  to  aeaich  for 
Mm." 

<<  Then  you're  satisfied  she  is  a  widow, 
eh,  Mr.  Thady  ? "  said  the  voice  of  oneiriK) 
had  stolen  up  unawares. 

Thady  started  guiltily,  for  thoqgii  the 
new  comer  was  dressed  in  plain  Mu,  h» 
recognised  him  at  once  as  thenpeRDteo- 
dent  of  police. 

"  Your  pardon,  Miss  O'Bryan,"  wd  ^ 
official,  raising  his  hat,  '^  but  I  mnit  beg 
permission  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  jov 
servant  Now,  Thady,  Fm  told  yoaknov 
something  about  Andrew  that's  nonig; 
and  more's  the  reason  you  have  to  deir 
yourself  as  you  were  known  to  be  ilibiaik 
and  had  threatened  each  other  the  tei 
before  in  Widow  Shehan's  shebeen.  Hot, 
Andrew  was  last  seen  alive  at  elem 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  onhiiwij 
to  the  Castle,  where  he  had  procsHes  to 
serve,  as  I'm  informed." 

'*  You  know  a  dale  more  about  d» 
matter  than  I  do,  Mr.  Superintendent^  it 
seems,"  replied  Thady,  doggedly. 

''Don't  answer  any  qnestiona  if  the 
answers  tend  to  criminate  yoo,  my  luu," 
rejoined  the  police  officer  adroitly.  "Bat 
if  you  can  clear  yourself " 

•'  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Thady/  inter- 
posed Kate.  *'  On  the  day  yon  mentioD, 
Thady  was  with  me  all  the  moning,  and 
I  think  I  could  account  for  eveiy  moment 
of  his  time  all  ihe  day." 

"That  would  be  an  unexceptionable 
alibi,   Miss    O'Bryan,"   said   the  officer, 

Solitely.      "  You  are  quite  sure  aboat  the 

"Perfectly  sure,"  replied  Kate,  wJth 
difficulty  smothering  a  sigh. 

"And  you  saw  nothing  of  the  mm 
yourself  i "  ,. 

"  Nothing,"  echoed  Kate,  feeling  henelf 
to  be  the  vilest  of  the  vil& 

After  a  few  more  searching  qnestic^, 
the  police  officer,  apparently  aatiifiwi 
turned  away  and  mounted  his  hone  which 
another  mounted  constable  was  holding  for 
him  by  the  gate.  When  the  noiee  of  the 
hoofs  had  died  away,  Thady  took  Mw 
O'Bryan's  hand,  and  kissed  it    "Ah,H»i 
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a.te/'  he  cried,  "  I  would  die  for  yoa  any 
inate." 

l^othiDg  happened  farther  jost  then; 
jcidrew's  body  was  still  missing,  when  a 
Lr  arrived  one  day  from  the  station,  six 
Liles  away.  And  the  car  contained  no 
las  a  personage  than  Mr.  Gagan,  the 
oloDel's  Dublin  law  agent,  whose  costs 
ad  charges  had  long  contributed  to  the 
zipo verishment  of  an  overburdened  estate. 
»tiil  the  lawyer  was  an  old  friend,  and  an 
rdent  admirer  of  Kate,  who  ran  to  receive 
lim  with  one  of  her  old  charming  smiles ; 
*Bat  my  father  is  too  ill  to  see  you,  I 
ear  ;  indeed,  if  the  business  is  only  more 
trouble,  I  think  it  would  kill  him  on  the 
ipot.'* 

"  Ahem/'  said  Mr.  Gagan.  «  Well  1  the 
tidings  I  bring  are  sorrowful  indeed ;  still 
lie  ought  to  know.  His  cousin  Mike  is 
dead — ^Mike  O'Bryan,  who  was  out  in  that  I 
misguided  rising  in  1848,  when  the  police 
barracks  were  attacked  and  a  policeman 
ehotw  Tweia  said  that  Mike  fired  the  shot, 
and  he  was  hiding  here  in  the  holes  and 
comers  of  the  old  Castle,  and  your  father 
riskine  his  commission,  and  his  life  maybe, 
in  harbouring  the  young  rebel ;  and  rowed 
Mike,  with  his  own  hands  by  creeks  and 
gullies,  that  nobody  knew  but  those  two ; 
aye,  and  took  to  the  broad  Atlantic 
in  a  little  cockboat,  and  were  picked  up 
by  an  American  steamer  jast  in  time. 
Aye,  they  were  staunch  friends  those 
O'Bryans;  and  more  to  say  that  Mike 
never  forgot  his  cousin,  and  was  doing  well 
in  America — not  a  word  to  the  Cornel,  but 
I  fear  'twas  pigs  1  Anyhow,  he's  dead,  poor 
boy !  leaving  neither  wife  nor  child,  but 
every  penny  to  the  ComeL  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Beckon  that  up.  Miss 
O'Bryan." 

So  it  was  not  for  the  Colonel  after  all  that 
the  Bell  of  St.  Mary  had  been  tolling, 
but  for  another  of  the  old  line  who  was 
dying  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
knowledge  of  this,  and  perhaps  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  he  should  leave  Kate  pro- 
vided for  anyhow,  seemed  to  put  the 
thousht  of  dying  out  of  the  Colonel's  head ; 
and  before  long  he  could  get  out  into  the 
sunshine  as  the  weather  grew  warmer, 
and  presently  took  his  rod  in  hand  once 
more. 

But  poor  Kate,  when  the  first  pleasant 
gleam  of  sunshine  had  passed,  feU  into  a 
Btate  of  fixed  despondency.  Her  father 
thoaght  that  love  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  he  even  urged  Mark  Butler  to  come 
and  see  her.    Bat  she  would  have  nothing 


to  say  to  Mark  but  the  coldest  civility; 
and  as  her  father  grew  better  and  stronger 
she  talked  of  maung  a  retreat  for  awhile 
in  the  Convent  at  Mullingar.  One  thing 
that  her  father  noticed  was  that  the  Scotch 
keeper's  wife  worried  Kate  a  good  deal, 
and  yet  she  would  never  hear  of  the  woman 
being  sent  away  without  seeing  her.  And, 
indeed,  the  woman's  manner  had  changed 
a  good  deal  of  late.  She  was  no  longer 
subdued  and  deferential,  but  disposed  to  be 
threatening  and  exacting.  One  day  after 
an  interview  with  this  woman,  Kate  came 
to  her  father  and  asked  him  to  give  her 
two  hundred  pounds,  without  asking  her 
any  questions.  The  Colonel  was  rather 
surprised,  but  gave  the  money  without  a 
word.  All  that  went  to  Mrs.  Andrew, 
who  had  made  up  her  mind  to  emigrate 
and  join  a  relative  of  hers  in  America. 

AU  was  ready  for  Mrs.  Andrew's  de- 
parture and  her  last  visit  was  to  the  Castle, 
as  she  said,  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss 
CBryan.  Kate  received  her  with  touching 
humility.  What  she  had  done  for  this 
poor  woman  she  felt  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  she  had  robbed  her  of. 
She  longed  to  tell  her  all  and  ask  her 
forgiveness.  The  woman  herself  was 
softened  at  the  feeling  that  Kate  displayed, 
but  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
delivering  a  final  stroke. 

"And  now,  Miss,  as  it  will  be  cauld  at 
say,  mebbe  ye  will  give  me  the  plaid  that 
ye  have  of  my  good  man's ) " 

''Oh,"  cried  Kate,  turning  deadly  pale; 
*'  then  you  know  all." 

''  Arrah  then,  honey,"  cried  the  woman, 
with  a  sudden  merciful  impulse ;  "so  I  do, 
and  a  deal  more,  blessed  be  the  saints. 
It's  gone  to  my  heart  to  trouble  you  as  I 
have  done,  but  what  was  I  to  do?  He 
would  have  it  so." 

"What  do  you  mean)"  gasped  Kate. 
"Who is  he!" 

"Why,  who  but  Andrew,  who  was 
drowned.  Drown  my  Andrew!  why,  he 
is  more  skilful  in  the  water  than  an  eel ! 
The  minute  your  man  threw  him  in,  he 
saw  what  might  be  made  of  it;  seeing, 
moreover,  that  he  was  behind-hand  with 
the  license  money,  and  the  receiver  coming 
next  day  to  gather  it  What  was  it  to 
hide  among  the  bushes  on  the  other  side, 
and  creep  away  and  off  to  Dublin  f  'Twas 
a  week  or  more  before  he  let  me  know,  so 
I  had  my  share  of  the  trouble.  Miss.  And 
now  I  wish  yon  every  luck  and  happiness 
wid  your  sweetheart,  for  you'll  never  see 
Andrew  and  me  any  more." 
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The  mind  suddenly  released  from  ten- 
sion does  not  recover  its  balance  all  at 
once,  and  bright  as  matters  now  looked  at 
Knockmagh,  it  was  long  before  Kate's 
laugh  was  heard  to.  ring  as  merrilj  as  of 
old.  As  for  Thady,  he  showed  more 
indignation  at  having  been  taken  in  by 
the  "  scoundrel "  of  a  water  bailiff,  than 
relief  at  the  news  of  his  safety.  The 
Colonel  was  quite  in  the  isLtk  as  to  mnch^ 
that  had  happened  during  his  illness^  and 
one  of  the  &rht  enjoymehts  he  promised 
himself  ottt  of  his  unexpected  inheritance 
was  a  lawsbit  with  Sir  ¥^am  'Butler 
about  certain  rights  of  turbary  over  a 
neighbouring  bog  tiiat  had  long  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  them.  But 
Sir  William  proved  unexpectedly  com- 
placent. *  He  came  in  state  with  his  Wife 
to  call  at  Knockmagfa  to  congratulate  the 
Colonel  on  his  recovery,  and  to'  propose  in 
form  an  alliance  between  the  rival  houses. 
The  Colonel  remenlbered '  Kate's  declara- 
tion that  she  would  never  marry  Marie, 
and  was  all  the  mdre  rdady  to  pronounce, 
that  while  he  highly  esteemed  the  honour 
of  such  an  alliance — he  wo;uld^  nev^r  think 
of  putting  any  cohstraiikt  upon  his  daugh- 
ter's inclinations. 

**  Then  I  shall  send  Mark  to  plead  his 
own  cause,"  said  the  B&rbnet' jovially. 

Mark  came  like'  a  wUirlwinB,  and,  as 


soon  as  his  horse's  hoofs  were  lie«rd  in 
avenue,  the  Colonel  turned  out  with 
rod  along  the  river.     He  liked   tiie 
well  enough,  and  he  would  not  Uke  to 
his  dismal  face  as  he  went  empty  a«i 
*"Tw{ll  be  a  fine  blow  to  those  Bi^l«n 
the  same,"  muttered  the  C<rioii^ 
the  best  of  the  matter. 

The  Colonel  stayed  out  three  or 
hours  with  little  sport  to  speak  of, 
weather  being  bright  and  the  wa 
But  coming  back  along  the  terrmoe,  tidak 
ing  that  all  the  trouble  would  be  over, 
looked  over  the  bdustrade;  and  thin^ 
seated  upon  the  steps  by  the  river, 
Kate  atid  Mark  as  cosy  aa  poesibk,  ihe^ 
with  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  h$ 
with  an  arm  rouhd  her  waistw  Tlie  Cdattl 
« hemmed"  loudly,  and  Kate  jn^pai^ 
in  confusion.     '*  Ah,  now,  it's  atajskw 
we've  been  looking  for  you,  fathsr  daa; 
to  give  us  your  blessing,  Mack  nd 
But  I'm  not  going  to  leave  ymi,for' 
is  coming  here  to  be  your  son  sBikt' 
'    ''And  may  ye  live  lone  waihfffk- 
gether  ! "  cried  the  ColoneX  Uibeiinife- 
ing  with  emotion.     "  Aye,  Iobi(  Ar  Ik 
steeping  in  the  old  Abbej  jwlL  kid, 
Marie,  if  3rou  treat  her  well,  andtvilokit 
true  CBryan,  I  wouldn't  be  mg^pA  i 
in  your  last  hours  you'd  be  honmnd^ 
hesnng  the  *Ku6ll  of  KnocknLBgfa.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*  The  year  of  the  rose  ie  brief, 
From  the  first  blade  blown  to  the  sheaf, 
Prom  the  thin  Rreen  leaf  to  the  gold, 
It  has  time  to  be  sweet  and  grow  old, 
To  triumph,  and  leave  not  a  leaf ! 

SWINBUBNS. 

"  It  ia  not  so  very  long,"  she  said,  half 
sad,  half  smiling,  her  eyes  raised  over  the 
rose  he  had  jost  plucked  for  her.  She 
stood  in  a  garden  of  roses,  and  he  thoucht 
she  looked  like  one  herself,  with  her  skin 
of  cream,  and  the  pale  gold  of  her  hair,  and 
the  soft  white  folds  of  her  simple  gown. 

'*  No,''  he  (aid,  like  an  echa  *'Not  so 
very  long.  A  year — only  a  year ;  twelve 
months  out  of  one's  life.  Twelve  months 
of  doubts,  hopes,  fears " 

"  And  work,"  she  added  softly.  ''  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to  do  some,  if  you  are 
really  going  to  undertake  the  post." 

"I  can't  very  well  refuse.  They  make 
such  a  point  of  it  Tou  see  I  worked  the 
mine  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  under- 
stand it  thoroughly;  and  then  the  sum 
they  offer  is  large.  It  will  make  a  rich 
man  of  me " 

"  I  never  thought  you  were  mercenary, 
Mr.  Strahan." 

"  A  man,"  he  said,  <'  may  have  an  object 
in  his  life  for  which  money  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Would  you  call  him  mercenary 
if  he  tried  to  gain  it  I" 


"No,  if  the  ol^ect  was  a  good  one. 
What  is  vours  %   May  I  know  % " 

The  blue  eyes  met  the  grave,  almost 
sad  glance  of  the  brown,  soft  orbs  which 
made  almost  the  only  beauty  of  Sebastian 
Strahan's  face.  It  was  not  a  face  likely 
to  attract  beauty-loving  seventeen,  for  it 
is  only  with  ripened  judgement,  and  oft- 
times  a  saddened  experience,  that  we  note 
the  real  charm  of  faces  that  are  independent 
of  mere  features  or  colouring,  and  owe 
their  attractiveness  to  the  nobflity  of 
mind,  the  riclmess  of  thought,  or  the 
moral  grandeur  of  character.  Such  a  face 
was  Sebastian  Strahan's. 

To  Mavis  Wynne  he  represented  only 
a  large  and  serious  minded,  middle-aged 
man,  clever  enough  to  awe  her,  entertain- 
ing enough  to  amuse  her,  and  old  enough 
to  be  as  safe  a  companion  as  her  own 
father,  and,  therefore,  quite  out  of  danger 
from  her  coquetries. 

She  was  very  young,  she  was  very 
pretty,  and  she  had  been  very  much 
admired.  She  had  just  come  home  after 
a  visit  to  her  aunt  in  London,  who  had 
introduced  her  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
season's  gaieties.  She  had  had  three  pro- 
posals, and  refused  them  all,  for  the  quite 
sufficient  reason  that  she  was  perfectly 
heart-whole,  and  that  marriage  looked 
something  of  a  bugbear,  necessitating 
'<  settling  down,"  *' domestic  duties,"  and 
total  abstinence  from  her  favourite  pas- 
time— flirtation. 

At  home  she  had  found  Sebastian 
Strahan  —  a  friend  of  the  grey-haired, 
learned,  and  simple-hearted  Professor  who 
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had  the  felicity  of  calling  her  his  daaghter. 
The  Professor  had  introduced  him  to  her 
as  an  engineer — a  mining  engineer — and 
she  had  a  dim  idea  that  he  had  also  done 
something  very  T^onderfol  in  the  matter 
of  oil  wells,  in  some  wild  place  in  America. 
She  never  could  remember  the  name  or 
fix  the  locality  any  less  vaguely  than  being 
somewhere  near  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Bat 
that  was  quite  enough  for  her.  She  really 
did  not  see  that  the  name  of  a  place  mat- 
tered, when  it  was  so  very  far  away,  and 
must  be  so  very  disagreeable. 

He  had  not  impressed  her  very  much, 
except  by  being  rather  silent  and  having 
a  habit  of  regarding  her  steadily  and 
seriously  when  she  rattled  off  any  of 
her  random  speeches.  One  night,  she 
had  asked  him  saucily  whether  the  habit 
of  discovery  was  so  strong  within  him 
that  he  was  attempting  to  apply  it  in 
her  case,  and  he  had  smiled  and  said, 
"Perhaps."  After  that  she  had  been  a 
little  less  frivolous,  and  a  little  more  atten- 
tive to  his  conversations  with  her  father, 
whom  she  never  called  anything  but 
"Professor." 

A  week  or  two  passed  on.  She  was 
growing  used  to  Uie  quiet  companionship, 
the  gentle,  grave  chivalry  of  manner,  so 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  *'  masher  youths  " 
of  London  society ;  used  to  have  him 
drive  her  pony-carriage,  row  her  boat,  and 
walk  by  her  side  through  the  quaint  old 
rofie-garden  in  the  evenings  of  the  coming 
summer ;  used  to  his  admiring,  almost 
reverential  attention,  when  she  sang  in 
her  low,  sweet  contralto,  the  familiar 
ballads  in  her  dead  mother's  music- 
books;  used  to  these  and  many  other 
things  that  were  suddenly  and  startlingly 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  announcement 
that  he  must  go  abroad  again  for  a  year ; 
perhaps  more ;  but,  certainly,  a  year. 

A  year,  and  this  was  his  last  evening, 
and  he  was  standing  beside  her  among  the 
roses,  and  looking  with  strangely  pathetic 
eyes  at  the  fair  young  beauty  of  her  face, 
and  the  grace  of  her  slender  form. 

She  met  the  gaze  as  she  put  that 
question  to  him — **May  I  knowl " 

He  turned  aside  somewhat  abruptly. 
"It wouldn't  interest  you,"  he  said ;  and 
his  eyes^  turned  seawards,  and  the  lines 
round  his  mouth  seemed  to  deepen  into 
the  hardness  of  resolve. 

"  How  can  you  tell ) "  she  asked,  lifting 
the  flowers  to  her  face,  and  looking  at  him 
with  that  mischievous,  provocative  glance 
that  he  knew  too  well  for  his  own  peace 


of  mind.     "  You  don'fe^  know  wbst 
interest    me.     You    think  I  am  ii«| | 
frivolous  person,    beeaoae   I  ^  comUa  i  • 
gown  more  interesting  than  nmung  ikm, 
and   the  subject  of  'floating  compoiii'^ 
has  a  tendency  to  send  me  to  sleep.  6^ 
I  suppose  your  '  object '  is  something  mt 
important  than  this,  or  dse  yon  wiM\ 
sacrifice  comfort,  and   friends,  sod-oi 
England,  for  the  mere  sake  of  moDejI' 

"Do  you  think,"  he  sud,  looking al  br 
again,  "  that  money  is  such  a  verr  n&a 
portant  thing  % '' 

"Unimportant!  Oh,  no  !  Ilore^ni 
all  its  magic  powers,  most  deadj;  bat- 
well,  I  don't  think  I  conld  give  n^  emj- 
thing  for  it,  as  you  are  doing." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  said  geol^,  'iU  \ 
I  am  giving  up  eyeiything.  I  Vsn  vo  I 
relations,  and  very  few  friends.  1  ait  i 
restless  being,  and  trayelling  ii  tksA 
second  nature  to  ma  There  ii  co^to  j 
keep  me  here — and — and " 

"  Is  there  anythin'g  to  send  y<m  injl' 
she  asked  suddenly.  "  I  offer  the  fl^f 
gestion,  as  you  seem  in  a  difficahy/ 

"  Yes,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  thOT  ii- , 
something."  ^       i 

"And  connected,  of  course,  witii  tb 
object,"  she  said  demuirfy.  "Foaw 
quite  mysterious,  Mr.  Strahan  1 1  alt«J« 
thought  you  straightforward."  .  |j 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  you  m^t  ^ 
bute  the  alteration  to  circumstances.  Y« 
hate  to  discuss  business.  Let  m  ia§ 
the  subject." 

"  So,"  she  persisted  pettishly,  "i  » 
not  a  fit  recipient  for  your  conStej 
Very  well,  Mr.  Sta^an,  I  can  be  iDi» 
giving  when  I  choose."  ^^ 

"  Not  to-night,  I  hope,"  he  said  earaeij', 
"  and  not  to  me.  I  am  not  young  eiw 
to  treat  any  parting  as  a  jest.  It  P* 
hard  with  a  man  of  my  years  to  JoarjJ 
youth  and  beauty  and  kindly  &ces, «» 
know  that  time  wiU'draw  a  veU  ovff  ^ 
and  the  shadow  of  changing  7^*"  ^!? 
them,  and  that « farewell '  has  more  dj» 
temess  than  of  hope  in  its  mtenticjo. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  Uttle  shiidd^ 
"  you  make  me  feel  melandioly  as  w  *| 
yourself.    You  will  come  back,  of  coune. » 

you  have  done  before — ff^'^^^'^^^ 
longer  good-night ;  there  will  be  «d^ 
summer  for  the  roses,  and  •"^^^^ 
ing  for  us — in  this  same  gardefli  ^ 
these   same   treea      Why  should  ^ 

"  A  year,"  he  said,  "  will  vi^jf!^ 
difference  in  your  Mfe.     You  "" 


wiB  ^ 
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Btand  BtiU.  You  will  want  to  live — to 
know — to  foeL  All  is  possible  to  you  at 
your  age,  and  the  possible  holds  always 
hope." 

**  And  happiness/'  she  suggested.  "  Now 
prophesy  me  that  I  do  so  want  to  be 
happy." 

**  Hearen  grant  yon  may  be,"  he  sfdd. 
*'  Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  find  happiness." 

'*  I  mnst  make  my  own  then,"  she  said, 
laoghing.  "For  I  can't  pictnre  myself 
withont  it.    Can  yon  t " 

He  looked  at  her  gravely,  intently,  bnt 
with  a  yearning  tei^emess  in  the  soft 
brown  eyes  that  made  them  misty  and 
uncertain  of  vision.  "No,"  he  said,  very 
low.  '*  It  seems  yonr  nature  to  breathe 
Bunahine  and  joy." 

"It  is  my  nature  to  want  them,"  she 
Baid,  still  smiling.  "Would  you  like  to 
know  my  future  1 " 

''I  should,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
eameatness  that  startled  her. 

*'  And  whom  I  shall  marry  1  for  I  suppose 
I  shall  marry  some  day,"  she  went  on 
merrily.  "I  have  formed  no  ideal  All 
my  girl  friends  used  to  have  one  shrined 
in  their  respective  hearts.  They  were 
fanny  creatures,  some  of  them.  In  the 
matter  of  moustaches  and  height,  they  were 
simply  stupendous;  intellect  was  rarely 
considered;  means  and  position  were 
however,  important.  How  odd  it  all  seems  1 
And  life  looKs  such  a  visionary  thing.  Do 
yon  know  I  was  thinking  this  evening 
when  I  lodged  at  myself  in  the  glass  in  my 
room,  how  I  had  stood  before  that  same 
glass  when  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  and 
wondered  about  myself,  and  who  I  really 
was,  and  what  I  should  be  like  when  I  was 
grown  up  at  seventeen  1  And  now  I  am 
neariy  eighteen,  and  I  looked  in  the  same 
glass  and  thought  and  felt  there  was  a 
difference  in  me ;  that  even  now  I  don't 
seem  toknowmyself,orwhat  I  shall  become. 
And  I  wonder  to-night  what  I  shall  be 
like  at  twenty,  or  even  five-and-twenty ! 
That  sounds  awfully  old,  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  yoa  Tou  see  notfamg  has  happened 
to  me  yet — ^no  great  joy  or  great  sorrow. 
Everything  has  to  come,  and  I  am  always 
wondering  when  the  first  commencement 
will  be,  and  what  it  will  be  like,  and 
whether  it  will  change  me  t  What  do  you 
thinkl" 

He  looked  at  her,  his  face  grave  and  full 
of  pain ;  so  deep,  so  sharp,  some  random 
word  had  struck. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  think,"  he 
said ;  "  or,  perhaps,  I  dare  not" 


"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  little  wilful  mis- 
interpretation, "  I  would  not  be  anery,  as 
it  is  your  last  evening.  Of  course  I  Iniow 
lam  not  worth  speculating  about;  but  if 
you  had  ever  given'  me  a  thought,  in  the 
abstract,  as  something  different  to  mines, 
and  shafts,  and  geological  discoveries,  I 
should  like  to  know  its  nature^" 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  with  an  odd 
little  smile,  "I  have  given  you  a  great 
many  thoughts ;  but  I  prefer  keeping  them 
to  myself  just  at  present" 

"  You  are  unkind,"  she  said,  with  a  pout 
of  her  soft,  red  lips.  "  And  I  will  not  sing 
to  you  to-night  as  a  punishment" 

"I  thought  you  were  goin^  out  to- 
night Didn't  you  say  your  fnend,  Miss 
Kirkman,  had  a  musical  party,  and  that 
you  *were  going  round  there  at  nine 
o'clock ! " 

."  True,  I  had  almost  forgotten.  They 
are  very  stupid,  those  musical  parties 
of  the  Kirkmans.  Everyone  wants  to 
sing  or  play,  and  no  one  knows  how  to 
do  it" 

*'  A  sweeping  denunciation  of  amateur 
talent,"  he  said.  "  But  who  is  this ! "  he 
broke  off  abruptly — "  A  visitor  1 " 

She  turned  and  looked  in  the  direction 
of  the  house. 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  is,"  she  said  in 
some  surprise. 

The  stranger  advanced  and  raised  his 
hat 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing Miss  Wynne,"  he  said,  with  easy  grace. 
"  Your  father  told  me  I  should  find  you 
in  the  garden.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  note 
from  your  cousin.  Miss  Kirkman.  There 
is  some  special  duet  that  she  wishes  you  to 
bring  this  evening,  and  she  forgot  to  mention 
it  when  she  saw  you." 

Their  eyes  met  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  admiration  in  his ;  and  the  pretty  shy 
droop  of  the  girl's  eyelashes  betrayed  a  littie 
embarrassment 

Sebastian  Strahan  drew  aside  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  handsome 
youthful  faces. 

"  She  will  go  to-night,"  he  said  in  his 
heart,  "  and  the  party  will  not  be  stupid ; 
and  I  dare  not  speak ;  and  it  is  my  last 
evening.  To-morrow  she  will  laugh  and 
call  me  mercenary.  Mercenary  I  Oood 
Heavens  !  when  I  could  sacrifice  every 
farthing  in  the  world  only  to  stay  here — 
only  to  be  within  sight  and  sound  of  her 
sweet  presence  just  while  the  roses  live. 
And  Fate  denies  me  another  day — another 
hour!" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  time  of  lovers  is  brief 

From  the  fair  first  joy  to  the  crief, 

That  tells  when  love  is  grown  old. 

From  the  warm  wild  ki^  to  the  cold. 
From  the  red  to  the  white  rose  leaf ! 

The  aatamn  was  waninff — the  reign  of 
the  rosea  was  over.  Sansnine  was  Stfnl, 
and  grey  mists  hid  the  skies  and  the 
sea.  The  gnrlish  figure  paced  the  quaint 
old  garden  walk  wi^  qoieter  step^  and  the 
sweet  lace  looked  grayer  and  more  thought* 
fnl  thMi  it  had  looked  in  those  summer 
eyenings  which  had  almost  faded  from  her 
memory. 

For  something  deeper  and  stronger  had 
taken  their  plsoe^  and  its  birth  dated 
from  the  eyening  when  she  had  first  met 
Captain  Gordon.  The  attraction  had  been 
mutual,  though  no  word  of  loye  had  yet 
esoaned  the  young  officer's  lips ;  but,  then, 
words  go  for  yery  little  in  that  early  stage 
of  loye-making,  which  is  so  subtle,  so  hwl 
to  express,  and  yet  so  palpable  to  the 
recipient. 

He  was  constantly  coining  to  The  Cliffs 
on  some  excuse  or  another,  and  though 
his  yisit  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Eirkman,  had 
long  been  oyer,  it  was  surprising  how  often 
he  managed  to  run  down  from  town  just 
from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  how  bene- 
ficial he  found  the  sea-breeces  of  the  quiet^ 
Sussex  coast. 

And  yet  he  was  not  deeply  enough  in 
loye  to  bring  forward  any  formal  declara- 
tion. Ho  had  not  yet  looked  upon  him- 
self in  the  light  of  a  marrying  man,  and 
he  was  not  sure  whether  Mi«s  Wynne 
was  rich  or  not.  Bumour  said  ''yes;" 
but  an  officer  in  the  army  owes  it  to  him- 
self and  his  compeers  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  rumour  in  certain  case?,  and  not  com- 
mit himself  to  a  matrimonial  error. 

Treyor  acknowledged  that  Mayis  Wynne 
was  a  yery  good  excuse,  but  still  his  pay 
and  his  priyate  means  were  not  sufficient 
eyen  for  himself,  and  his  debts  might  haye 
been  fairly  spread  oyer  the  expenditure  of 
two  ordinary  men  with  families.  He 
thought  of  the  debts,  and  his  brow  became 

{;loomy.  Of  course  it  all  came  from  be- 
onging  to  such  an  extrayagant  regi- 
ment A  fellow  must  do  as  his  brother 
officers  did,  and  in  London  money  seemed 
to  melt  imperceptibly  away,  how  or  where 
he  could  neyer  teU. 

Often  as  he  sauntered  by  Mayis  Wynne's 
side,  or  lisfcened  to  her  sweet  yoioe,  he  felt 
an  irresistible  longing  to  confess  his  loye ; 


but  then  the  consequences  fiseed  hm  & 
dread  array,  and  he  knew  if  ha  maaU 
at  all,  he  must  marry  money. 

That  had  been  impressed  on  has  aiad ) 
by  friends  and  relaiiyes,  ever  sinoe  be  fad  i 
come  to  years  of  disereUon.  Bnridf,  thai 
was  a  certain  red-haired  hexreea  to  -wbtm. 
he  had  paid  great  attention  dming  th 
past  season,  and  whose  father  had  pa- 
chased  a  magnifieent  estate  not  far  bam 
his  own  home  in  Warwickahire.  She  wu 
quite  willing  to  pick  up  the  handkurdarf 
if  he  dropi^  it  at  her  large  leel;  tai 
he  had  almost  gtyen  het  to  ondentnl 
that  he  intended  to  drop  it  there,  at  m 
yery  distant  period.  And  then  Fite 
must  throw  tins  girl  in  his  wij,  witii 
her  delicate,  white-rose  beanty.  ad  bm 
charming  ways  and  grace  of  spesdk  nd 
manner,  and  she  haunted  him  ss  tbi 
red-hured  heiress  neyer  had  and  sevs 
could  do ;  and  against  his  will,  and  stU 
more  wunst  hb  better  judgement^  he  kmd 
himself  by  her  sida 

Mesnwhile  the  Professor,  though  tosO  ( 
intents  and  purposes  blind  to  the  drtdi 
of  life,  and  absorbed  only  hy  abstoue  mi 
direfuUv  dull  sciences,  watched  the  in- 
gress of  eyents  from  behind  his  qieckscka 
He  loyed  his  fair  young  danghter  ntq 
dearly,  and  he  would  not  haye  had  hs 
happiness  jeopardised  for  all  the  waii  |( 
might  giye.  Ai  a  spedmen  ot  moMt 
hood  in  its  youth,  and  innocence,  and  m- 
worldliness,  she  had  been  an  intsfeitiBg 
study  to  hun,  and  Mayis  would  haye  be« 
infinitely  surprised  had  she  known  tW 
she  herself  and  her  yarious  idiosyncMfli 
had  often  formed  the  subject  of  long  fr 
cussions  between  her  fatiier  and  SdMite 
Strahan. 

As  Captain  Gordon's  yisits  became  mon 
frequent,  and  the  girl's  gay  and  mirtUol 
spirits  took  a  soft  and  serious  grayity  npoi 
ttiem,  he  pondered  as  to  whethtf  dM 
young  officer  was  quite  worthy  of  sucli  a 
precIoQs  charge  as  tois  young  and  tendedj 
nourished  life.  Sometimes  he  resohed  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  bat  coan^ 
failed,  and  he  feared  to  appear  intnuiva 
It  was  somewhat  curious  that  Ttetof 
Gordon,  on  his  side,  was  equally  aozioiii 
to  sound  the  old  Professor,  and  eqiuDj 
fearful  of  being  pounced  upon  as  a  son^* 
law  if  he  did  anything  so  compromisiB^ 

On  one  wet,  gloomy,  autumn  eyeoiq^ 
howeyer,  he  had  strolled  oyer  as  was  ba 
wont  from  his  uncle's  place,  Femlea^  to  Ih 
Cliffs.  He  was  shown  into  the  pnttj, 
lamp-lit  drawing-room,  and  to  hh  suiprin 
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fonnd  the  Professor  there  alone.  He  was 
sitUog  by  the  fire  reading. 

"  I  hope/'  said  the  yoimg  man,  after  the 
usual  greetingSi  "  that  Miss  Wynne  is  quite 
well" 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor,  glancing  keenly 
at  the  handsome,  bronzed  face  through  his 
glasses ;  "  she  has  a  very  bad  cold." 

After  a  moment  or  two  he  added :  "She 
has  gone  to  bed ;  I  recommended  her  to 
go.'* 

''  I  am  very  sorry,''  said  the  young  man. 
"I — in  fact  I  came  to  say  good-bye,  as 
there  is  every  probability  that  my  regiment 
may  be  ordeored  abroad  again." 

"  Indeed  t"  said  the  Professor  with  no 
appearance  of  regret  "  I  suppose  you  like 
the  prospect  Military  men  are  fond  of 
changa" 

'*  Yes,"  he  said.  ''  I  like  the  prospect, 
I  have  had  a  long  spell  of  idleness."  Then 
he  looked  straight  at  the  spectacles  and 
said  abruptly :  "Do  you  thmk  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  I  can  see  Miss  Wynne 
before  I  got  We  have  spent  so  many 
pleasanthours  together — and — and  Ishould 
be  very  sorry  not  to  say  good-bye  in 
person." 

The  Professor  pushed  his  spectacles 
away,  and  ruffled  his  grey  hair  witii  a 
perturbed  and  somewhat  irresolute  air. 

"  Good-hjtB/'  he  said,  "  are  not  pleasant 
things.  Why  trouble  to  say  them  f  She 
ia  not  well,  and  she  has  had  some  bad 
news ;  I  really  do  not  like  to  disturb  her." 

"Bad  news,"  faltered  Trevor  GU)rdon. 
"  Of  what  nature  t " 

«  Business,"  said  the  Professor.  "  Dry, 
uninteresting  money  mattera  Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  she  has  m  fortune  of  her 
own — a  considerable  fortune  t  It  was  left 
her  by  a  relation  of  her  mother — an 
American.  He  was  very  rich.  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  manv  thousands  of  dollars 
he  possessed,  and  he  had  no  near  relation 
bat  my  wife,  and  the  money  comes  to 
Mavis  when  she  ia  twenty-ona" 

The  young  man's  face  grew  radiant 
Here  was  this  garrulous  dd  gentleman 
giving  him  that  ardently  desired  informa- 
tion without  the  least  difficulty.  It  was 
reaUy  too  delightful  of  him. 

The  spectacles  had  come  down  again 
over  the  kindly  grey  eyea  The  Professor's 
face  was  abstracted  and  almost  dull 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
a  month  or  two  ago,  I  had  bad  news 
about  these  dollars.  They  were  invested 
in  some  oil  wells  in  Americai  and  the 
principal  could  not  be  touched  till  Mavis 


was^  of  aga  A  friend  of  mine,  a  mioiDg 
engineer  of  ^eat  experience,  was  staying 
here  at  the  tune  when  the  news  came  that 
the  supplies  had  stopped.  He  said  it  was 
impossible,  and  at  great  personal  risk  and 
inconvenience,  went  out  to  investigate 
matters  for  himself.  To-night,  we  had  a 
letter  from  him.  The  weUs  have  been 
deserted,  and  the  country  round  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  blood- 
thirsty tribes  of  Indians.  The  money  is 
all  lost,  and  poor  Mavis  will  have  to  do 
without  her  fortune.  You  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  she  is  a  little  upset." 

Every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  have 
deserted  the  young  officer's  cheeka  He 
blessed  the  friendly  spectacles  and  the  dul- 
ness  of  penetration  with  which  he  credited 
the  prosy  old  Professor.  He  sat  there  mur- 
muring vague  regrets  and  feeling  that  he 
had  almost  committed  himself,  and  could 
never  be  grateful  enough  to  that  most 
useful  "cold"  which  had  taken  Mavis 
o£f  to  her  own  chamber  to-night  of  aU 
nights.  He  loved  her;  he  almost  fan- 
cied she  loved  him;  but  all  the  love  in 
their  hearts  could  not  bridge  the  sea  of 
debt  and  difficulty  which  lay  before  him, 
and  he  felt  thankful  for  so  successfully 
resisting  temptation,  and  being  enabled 
now  to  beat  a  retreat  with  a  free 
conscience. 

It  was  all  quite  fair,  quite  honourabla 
However  much  he  had  looked,  and  con- 
veyed, and  implied,  he  had  never  absolutely 
said  anything ;  and  she  would  hear  that  he 
had  been  summoned  away,  and  she  would 
soon  forget  him.  She  was  a  little  bit  of  a  flirt 
after  all,  and  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  break 
her  heart,  or  go  into  a  decline  or  anything 
of  that  sort  Of  the  pain  of  silent  endur- 
ance, of  the  agony  of  shame,  the  tortures 
of  expectation  unrealised  and  hopeless, 
he  never  thought 

As  every  moment  ticked  itself  into  the 
past  and  brought  nearer  to  his  own  view 
the  spectacle  of  his  own  narrow  escape,  his 
feelings  of  selfgratulation  bordered  more 
nearly  on  relief;  and  at  last  he  rose  to  go, 
leaving  a  purely  conventional  message  of 
regret  for  Miss  Wynne,  and  almost  ner- 
vously apprehensive  of  meeting  her  before 
he  was  fairly  on  his  way  to  his  uncle's 
house. 

Bat  Mavis  was  safely  out  of  his  way, 
weeping  passionate  tears  over  the  manly, 
kindly-worded  letter  that  had  all  too  surely 
brought  shipwreck  to  her  hopes ;  for  she 
knew  well  enough  that  Trevor  Gordon 
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I  was  mad  enough  to  love  her  .  •  .  that  I 
shall  love  her  all  my  life — all  my  life." 

Steadily  and  unwavwingly  Sebastian 
Strahan  went  to  work.  St^tdily  and  un- 
waveringly, in  the  face  of  obstaclesi  scoffs, 
and  hardships,  he  formed  his  little  com- 
pany, and  at  their  head  went  bravely  forth 
to  face  the  hazards  of  his  enterprise 

The  long  dreary  winter  passed  in  com- 
parative inaction,  bat  with  the  first  month 
of  spring  the  work  began.  Hats  were 
made  habitable,  a  settlement  arose  like 
magic,  and  Sebastian  Strahan  soon  proved 
that  his  geological  knowledge  was  not  at 
fault.  Experimental  wells  were  sunk,  and 
some  thirty-three  feet  below  the  sturfiace 
of  the  forsaken  spot^  the  welcome  fluid 
gushed  out  in  apparently  inexhaustible 
abundance. 

The  news  soon  spread.  A  company  in 
Massachusetts  took  up  the  speculation,  and 
Sebastian  Strahan  knew  that  his  object 
was  secure^  Mavis  woald  have  her  fortune 
and  her  lover,  and  he  would  be  the  unsus- 
pected and  unthanked  donor  of  botiL 

He  wiote  to  the  Professor  telling  him  of 
his  success,  and  bidding  him  enlighten  the 
young  suitor  on  the  matter;  but  the 
Professor,  as  he  read  the  letter^  seemed 
suddenly  to  recognise  the  writer's  secret 
— to  fathom  at  first  dimly,  but  gradually 
with  greater  clearness,  the  reason  for  con- 
duct 80  altogether  bewildering,  and  yet  so 
heroic. 

Why  should  Sebastian  Strahan  do  this 
thbgl  Whv  should  he,  at  his  years, 
sacrifice  health,  comfort^  perhaps  life  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  a  girl's  happiness  t  As  he 
read,  he  grew  so  disturbed  aw  so  perplexed 
tiiat  he  Mtually  pushed  his  spectacles  away 
altogether,  and  ruffled  his  thin  grey  locks 
into  almost  comical  disorder.  Then  he  went 
out  into  the  garden  to  find  Mavis. 

The  sound  of  voices  struck  on  his  ear 
and  led  him  in  their  direction.  He  saw 
his  daughter  standing  by  the  gate  and 
talking  to  her  friend,  Alice  Kirkman,  who 
apparently  had  just  paid  a  morning  visit 

"  Well,  good-bye,  dear,"  she  was  sayfaig. 
''  I  thought  I  would  jast  run  over  and  tell 
you,  as  you  were  such  friends.  We  are  all 
so  pleased;  it  is  such  a  good  thing  for 
Trevor.  I  daresay  he  will  leave  the  army 
now,  and  settle  down  in  England,  and  go 
into  Parliament^  and  all  that,  you  know. 
I  suppose  I  may  give  your  congratulations 
when  I  write." 

"Most  certainly.  I  wish  him  all  the 
happiness  he  expects.'' 


h= 


Was  that  Mavis's  voice  1  The  old  man 
stopped  and  wondered.  What  was  the 
change  in  it  t .  Where  was  its  sweet,  glad 
ring?  Never  before  had  the  girlish  tones 
known  that  cold,  sharp  defiance. 

He  waited  under  the  blossoming  haw- 
thorn tree,  and  presently  he  saw  her  turn 
and  come  towards  him. 

She  saw  him,  and  made  an  effort  to 
smile,  but  her  eyes  looked  strained  and 
hard,  and  the  smile  died,  and  left  the  girlish 
face  all  blank  and  cold. 

"Mavis,"  he  said,  <'my  child,  what  is 

itr' 

She  came  dose  to  him  then,  and  laid  her 
pretty  golden  hand  against  his  breast, 
seeming  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  com- 
pany and  sense  of  his  presence. 

''  Oh;  papa,"  die  said,  "I  have  been  v^ry 
foolish — but  I  was  young,  was  I  not  ?  And 
it  seemed  so  easy  to  bdievje,  and  I  have 
always  wanted  to  be  happy,  and  it  seemed 
so  easy  when  he  was  here ;  and  now  it  is 
all  over,  papa,  all  over." 

"  My  diild !"  he  said  gently.  '<  My  poor 
little  child  I  It  is  too  soon  for  you  to 
learn  the  bitterness  of  life." 

"  Periiaps  it  will  do  me  good, ''  she  said. 
''  I  was  so  vain,  you  know,  and  I  did  not 
care  much  for  paining  others,  as  long  as  I 
amused  myself,  and  now  soiueone  else 
has  amused  himself,  and  I — I  have  the 
pam." 

The  little  catch  in  her  breath,  that  was 
so  nearly  a  sob,  hurt  his  heart  as  nothing 
had  hurt  it  since  she  was  a  little  child 
weeping  in  his  arms  tor  the  mother  who 
was  dead.  He  held  her  closer,  and  tenderly 
stroked  the  bright  hair  flooding  his  bresst 

"I  belong  only  to  you  now,  papa,"  she 
went  on  presently.  <'I  will  be  good  to 
you  and  not  negleict  you  so  much.  I  have 
never  been  a  gw>d  daugl^er,  yet " 

"Yes,  dear,". he  interposed  tenderly, 
"the  best  of  daughters.  You  had  no 
faults  but  the  faults  of  youtii." 

She  was  silent  fw  a  moment  or  two, 
battling  with  tears  that  longed  to  rise. 
Her  pride  was  deeply  hurt  She  bad  been 
waitmg,  hoping,  trusting,  for  so  long,  and 
now  the  oxdy  explanation  of  Trevor  Gor- 
don's conduct  had  come  to  her  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  hii  marriage. 

Her  father  did  not  speak.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  leave  her  to  herself;  but  pre- 
sently she  noticed  the  letter  in  his  himd, 
and  asked  him  what  it  was. 

He  took  her  hand  then  and  put  it  within 
his  arm. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  presenUy,  "  if  you 
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would  not  mind  walking  up  and  down  the 
lawn  with  me  for  a  few  moments,  I  could 
tell  you  the  ttory  better.  It  will  interest 
you,  I  am  sure." 

She  lifted  her  head.  Her  eyes  lost  some- 
thing of  their  dull,  hard  look 

"  Is  it  about — Mr.  Strahan  1 "  she  asked. 

''  Yes,"  he  said ;  and  in  a  few  quiet,  earnest 
sentences  told  her  that  story  of  self-sacrifice. 

She  listened  in  silence. 

"It  was  very  noble,"  she  said,  "if — if 
the  motive  was  disinterested.  I  don't 
know  whether  one  ought  to  accept  men's 
actions  in  the  light  they  represent  them." 

The  Professor  looked  at  her  somewhat 
sadly. 

'^  You  have  learnt  your  lesson,"  he  said ; 
"but  you  must  not  apply  it  indiscrimi- 
nately. Sebastian  Strahan  is  a  very  brave 
and  very  generous  man." 

"  No  doubt,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"  But  I  wonder  he  took  so  much  trouble 
about  mere — ^money." 

"  It  was  your  money,"  said  her  father. 
"  I  told  him  that  I  thought  your  happiness 
depended  on  it." 

"  Papa  I "  she  cried,  and  stopped  there  on 
the  smooth,  green  grass  and  looked  at  him 
with  flashing  .eyes,  while  a  flush,  hot  as 
flame,  swept  all  the  white  rose  pallor  of 
her  cheek.     "  You  told  him  that  1 " 

"  Why  are  you  angry ! "  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor, puzzled  and  sorely  disturbed  by  so 
sudden  a  change  of  mood.  "  I  knew 
Captain  Gordon  could  not  marry  unless 
his  wife  had  money.  He  thought  once 
you  had  a  fortune,  and  when  he  knew  it 
was  lost " 

"Ob,  hush!"  she  cried  fiercely,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  hide 
the  scorch  of  shame.  "  Do  not  speak  of 
him.  I  see  it  all  now.  Oh,  how  could  I 
ever  have  been  so  weak,  so  vain  1 " 

The  Professor  drew  down  his  spectacles 
and  surveyed  her  with  renewed  anxiety. 
He  had  wanted  to  comfort  her,  and  he 
was  afraid  he  had  only  hurt  her  more. 
Presently  her  hands  dropped;  she  looked 
up  at  the  grieved  and  kindly  face. 

"We  wQl  not  speak  of — ^him  again," 
she  said  calmly;  "he  has  forgotten  so 
easily.  Surely  I  can  do  the  same.  It  is  a 
great  help  to  know  one's  folly  for  what  it 
Is.  Love  is  a  false  thing;  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  end  to  it  some  day." 

"  Not  all  love,"  he  said  gently.  "  Do 
not  confound  instiuices  with  exceptions." 

"  You  must  be  my  exception,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  mirthless  smile ;  "  for  hence- 
forth I  will  only  love  you." 
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"I  shall  bequite  contentp"  he  said,  ''Iv \ 
a  year  or  sa  No  doubt  there  is  a  tni 
lover  waiting  somewhere  in  the  woi^  aai 
you  may  yet  find  conBoli^ion  for  a  wood 
that  has  hurt  your  pride»  I  thinks  mm 
than  your  heart" 

The  months  drifted  intoyeazs.  Ague 
the  seasons  changed.  A^un  the  "ii%ii 
of  the  roses "  made  sweet  and  radiai^  si 
the  quaint  old  garden  ways.  Again  Msfii 
Wynne  walked  to  and  fro  among  the  gold 
and  crimson  blossoms,  and  rememberei 
the  evening  three  years  befcne  wh^  db 
had  stood  were  with  Sebastian  Stnhaa. 

Three  years;  was  it  really  three  yeani 
And  now  she  was  rich  and  her  own  oh- 
treas,  and  life — ^from  a  dream— had  baaass 
a  busy  and  important  thing  to  her:  Ear 
nature  had  awakened  suddenly — awakaari 
by  one  sharp  stroke  of  sorrow.  But  tit 
sorrow  had  been  needfnl  and  benefit 
and  the  wound  had  healed ;  and  to-o^ 
she  was  wondering  with  a  little  thrill  of 
expectation,  how  her  father^a  fiiend  wosU 
greet  her,  and  in  what  manner  she  coiki 
best  thank  him  for  all  he  had  done  for  h& 

"  I  hope  he  will  come,"  she  was  sayu^ 
as  she  moved  to  and  fro  among  the  aislsi  | 
of  roses.  "It  is  a  long  time  unoe  ht 
wrote,  but  he  fixed  the  date ;  and  it  aeeoi 
so  nice  to  have  fixed  it  on  the  very  anni- 
versary of  his  departure.  To  think  it 
should  be  three  years !  He  will  be  quite 
old  now.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  tvo 
elderly  gentlemen  to  tend,  and  look  afto: 
Well,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
are  not  nicer  than  young  ones.  Ih^ 
seem  more  trustworthy,  at  all  events ! ' 

She  gathered  a  spray  of  creamy  rosei 
and  held  them  to  her  &ce.  <^  How  tbeir 
scent  brings  back  that  night!"  she  thoqgkt 
"  I  remember  he  stood  just  here,  and  hov 
sad  he  was  looking,  and  he  gave  me  joA 
such  roses,  and  said  they  were  like  mj 
skin ;  and  to  think  I  laughed,  and  jested, 
and  called  him  mercenary,  when  afttf  aU 
it  was  for  my  sake  he  was  going  oat  te 
that  horrid  place — my  sake;  and  I  was 
such  a  thoughtless,  frivolous  little  wretdi!* 

She  paused  abruptly.  A  strange  chill 
wind,  brief  as  a  sigh  and  scarcely  more 
audible,  touched  her  cheek,  and  an  odd 
thrill — half  terror,half  expectation— -seened 
to  touch  her  heart  Invdnntarily  she  looked 
round ;  she  could  not  have  saM  why  she 
felt  tibAt  someone  was  near  her  and  besids 
her,  and  yet— she  was  quite  alone.  With 
an  effort  she  threw  off  that  strange  chill  of 
i  fear,  and  turned  towards  the  housoi 
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Half-way  there  she  saw  her  father  com 
ing  to  meet  her.  Something  in  his  face 
told  her  of  a  sudden  shock  or  grief  that 
must  have  struck  home  to  his  kindly  heart. 
She  stopped  and  stood  still— waiting. 

*' Something  has  happened/'  she  said 
involuntarily.  "  Mr.  Strahan  cannot  come 
to-night  %  " 

"  It  is  terrible,"  the  Professor  said,  in  a 
helpless,  broken  way.  "  My  poor  friend ! 
The  noblest,  kindest  heart  that  ever  beat  I  ** 

«<  He  is  not— dead,"  she  faltered.  ''  Ob, 
papa,  not — ^that  1 " 

''The  settlement  was  surprised  by  In- 
dians," he  said.  ''  It  must  have  happened 
that  very  night  he  wrote  his  last  letter, 
fixing  the  date  of  his  arrival  her&  They 
were  outnumbered  six  to  one,  and  he- 
poor  Sebastian — was  killed.  There  is  the 
paper  on  Uie  library  table — ^his  name  heads 
the  Ust." 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"  And  it  was  for  my  sake  he  went,"  she 
said  slowly.     "  For  my  sake  1 " 

The  roses  dropped  from  her  band ;  their 
scent  seemed  to  sicken  her.  "And  I  called 
him  mercenaiy,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
pathetic  break  in  her  voice  that  drew 
her  father's  eyes  to  her  face  in  sudden 
wonder.  '*  And  he  will  never  know  how 
sorry  I  am— how  sorry  I  am!" 

IN  GLITTER  OR  IN  GOLD. 

By  C.  L.  PiRKis. 
Author  qf  "  Lady  Lovelace,'-  "  Judith  Wynne/'  etc,  etc 


CHAPTER  I.      A  MIDSUMMER  DAY. 

"  I  LOVE  my  love  with  a  '  B,'  because 
she  is  beautif di"  said  Hubert  Lee,  in  low, 
one  might  almost  say  in  nervous,  tones. 

There  was  no  one  within  earshot,  save  a 
young  damsel  who  was  seated  a  little  higher 
than  he  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  on  which 
he  hM  reclined ;  so  the  words  might  be 
leasonably  supposed  to  be  addressed  to 
her. 

Assuredly,  if  she  were  his  love,  he  did 
well  to  €»J1  her  beautiful.  No  other  ad- 
jective could  describe  hair  golden  as  sun- 
light; eyes  "deeply,  darkly,  dangerously 
blue;"  a  complexion  as  soft  in  its  colouring 
as  the  inside  of  a  cameo  shell ;  and  a  figure 
lithe  and  graceful  as  the  willow  wands 
T^hich  swayed  hither  and  thither  in  the 
Ught  snmmer  breeze. 

She,  however,  made  no  sign  of  having 
heard  his  words,  but  continued  silently,  in 


leisurely  fashion,  to  pluck  every  forget-me- 
not  within  reach  of  her  hand,  making  them 
into  posies,  and  tying  them  with  blades  of 
the  long  grasses  wmch  grew  beside  the 
stream. 

Hubert  had  no  mind  to  "  take  silence  as 
an  answer." 

"  One  way  or  another,  I'll  be  out  of  my 
misery  to-day,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  This 
playing  at  fast  and  loose  is  getting  beyond 
enduranca" 

So  he  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  lifted 
his  voice  a  little,  his  eyes  still  more,  and 
said  the  words  over  again;  this  time  in 
a  tone  that  insisted  on  an  answer. 

The  girl  looked  up  for  a  moment. 

*'  Ah,  how  strange  I "  she  said  demurely. 
"  '  I  love  my  love  with  a  '  B,'  too,  but  not 
because  he  is  beautiful." 

Then  her  eyes  drooped  over  her  forget- 
me-nots  again. 

Hubert's  face  fell,  for  he,  too,  had  un- 
doubted right  to  claim  tribute  for  his  good 
looks  and  straight  figure. 

"  You  object  to  good  looks  f "  he  asked, 
plucking  viciously  at  the  tufts  of  grass 
and  poor  little  daisies. 

Instead  of  answering  his  question,  the 
young  lady  lifted  up  a  warning  finger. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "how  loud  the 
waterfall  is  to-day  !  Sorely  you  can  hear 
it  I" 

Now  as  the  only  piece  of  water  that  could 
be.  by  any  exaggeration  of  epithet,  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  waterfall,  was  exactly 
two  miles  distant^  and  at  its  best  was  only 
the  stream  beside  which  they  sat  trickling 
at  its  source  over  the  mountain-pass, 
it  was  scarcely  matter  for  surprise  that 
Hubert  had  persistently  declared  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  day  that  the  water^ 
was  in  the  young  lady's  ears  and  nowhere 
else.    He  made  an  impatient  movement 

"  May  I  ask  what  adiective  your  letter 
'  B '  represents  f  "  he  asked,  bringing  back 
the  talk  with  a  jerk  to  their  former  topic. 

"I  didn't  say  it  represented  an  ad* 
jective," 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  it  represents  a 
noun  and  that  noun  is  book-worm  t  You 
may  as  well  finish  your  sentence  while 
you  are  about  it  and  say,  'His  name  ia 
Baldwin,  and  he  is  an  unutterable  Bore.' " 

Since  the  young  ladj  before  him 
owned  to  an  elderly  cousm  wiUi  literary 
tastes,  whose  name  was  Baldwin,  and  who 
had  made  no  disguise  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  allusion  was 
not  in  the  best  of  taste. 
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Bat  then  it  is  well  kno?m  that  hot  temper 
jEreqoentiy  puts  good  taste  under  a  boshe]. 

The  girl  tossed  her  head  slightly. 

*' Something  else  besides  Baldwin  begins 
with  a  '  B/  and  that  is  Bad  temper/'  she 
said  significantly. 

"  And  something  else  begins  with  a  '  G ' 
beside  Olmstabelle,  and  that  is  Coquette," 
he  retorted  angrily. 

Here  was  a  second  ofifence  against  good 
taste,  for  this  young  lady,  in  addition  to 
the  prosaic  name  of  Armstrong,  owned  to 
the  poetic  one  of  Ghristabelle. 

Then  there  fell  a  moment's  silence.  A 
wild  bird  flew  from  out  the  water-reeds ; 
a  light  breeze  swept  past  bringing  with  it 
the  scent  of  hay  from  distant  meadows. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  these  two  had 
sought  refuge  here,  among  the  shadowy 
willows,  from  the  scorching  heat  of  a 
typical  midsummer  day.  It  was  an  alto- 
gether ideal  retreat ;  the  very  place  one 
would  think  in  which  to  say  soft  words,  to 
exchange  soft  glances,  vows,  and  golden 
rings.  Blue  mountains  skirted  the  land- 
scape on  one  side ;  on  the  other  a  dark, 
tangly  wood  of  ancient  growth  shut  them 
in.  Between,  lay  this  green  stretch  of 
park-like  meadow,  with  its  narrow  rippling 
stream — a  streak  of  living  silver  flashing 
now  into  light,  now  into  dark,  at  the  wiu 
of  the  skimming  clouds  or  glowing  blue 
sky  overhead. 

Ghristabelle  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence.  She  gathered  together  her  forget- 
me-nots  and  called  to  her  dog,  a  snow-white 
Pomeranian,  who  was  having  just  then  a 
fine  game  among  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups. 

<<Gome,  Fritz  I  Fritz  \"  she  called,  <' bring 
me  my  basket,  we'll  go  in  now,  it's  tea  and 
biscuit  time." 

But  to  Hubert,  she  did  not  give  so  much 
as  a  side-glance. 

Fritz  had  never  been  trained  in  the 
paths  of  obedience;  he  had  moreover 
scented  a  mole  underground,  and  as  mole- 
hunting  in  his  opinion  stood  second  only 
to  biscuit-stealing,  he  showed  not  the 
sUghtest  disposition  to  attend  to  his  mis- 
tress's order,  but  attacked  the  mole-hill 
vigoronslv  with  nose  sixni  paws. 

JBoth  the  dog  aiul  the  fiower-basket  were 
within  reach  of  Hubert's  arm,  so  he  collared 
the  little  animal,  and  put  the  basket 
between  his  teeUL  Then  one  more  e£fort 
he  felt  he  must  make  to  get  his'  fate 
decided  one  way  or  another  tnat  summer's 
afternoon. 

"Take   the   basket  to  your  mistress, 


Fritz,"  he  said,  now  in  a  very  hombb  lol 
penitential  tone,  "  and  ask  her  how  ilie 
can  be  so  persistently  cruel  to  me  f " 

Ghristabelle,  in  her  heart,  delighUd  m 
these  transitions  from  anger  to  peoitoce, 
in  which  Hubert  was  in  the  habit  of  q. 
dulging  daily  under  her  nncertamdm^ 
She  did  not,  however,  intend  to  girekiiii 
his  pardon  at  present^  it  would  inrohefaM 
much.  So  she  patted  her  dog,  aod  tool 
the  basket  from  hinu  "  Go  bsd  to  tbs 
gentleman,  Fritz,"  she  said,  "and  ask  bis 
how  he  can  make  himself  so  penisteDtly 
ridiculous  1 " 

The  word  ''  ridiculous,"  put  penitence  to 
flight  at  once.  Hubert  jumped  to  his  feet, 
his  face  very  white.  Things  were  eTideatlj 
at  a  climax  with  him  now. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  cried  My, 
"  that  you  tiiink  my  love  for  yon  isAtluiig 
to  be  called  ridiculous  1  Is  it  ridicobu 
for  a  man  to  love  a  woman  with  all  \k 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength;  to  pat  on 
one  side  every  pursuit  in  life  to  vin  hs 
love ;  and  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
lay  down  his  life  to  gratify  her  Blightflrt 
whim  1 " 

Ghristabelle  was  unpepared  for  Mchu 
outburst.  Also  she  did  not  like  thewoid 
"whim"  used  in  this  connection.  Siiebet 
that  she  was  full  of  faults— hat  whimit 
she  was  positive  she  had  nona  It  wu 
implying  Uiat  she  was  nothing  better  thin 
a  spoilt  child,  not  knowing  what  she  vanted 
from  one  hour  to  another.  So  she  opeDad 
her  white  sunshade,  tilted  her  sun-boniMt 
lower,  and  called  to  Fritz  again. 

"  Gome,  Fritz,  biscuits  and  tei-4lJ6f 
are  the  nicest  things  in  the  world  it  &^ 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

But  Hubert  was  no  longer  to  be  tnW 
with;  affairs  with  him  bad  reicbed  i 
crisis,  and,  one  way  or  another,  moit  ^ 
brought  to  an  ending.  ,  ^ 

Three  paces  took  him  totheprUsdfc 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Ghristabelle,"  he  said,  and  his  twea 
showed  how  much  in  earnest  be  vss.  ^ 
'yes'  or  a  'no,'  wiU  tell  me  aU  I  want  to 
know.  If  my  devotion  to  you  for  yatfj 
past-— year»,  mind— has  onlyaenred  tomaij 
he  riiticuloua  in  your  eyes,  teU  me  so  a^ 
once  and  believe  me  you  shall  nerer  w 
troubled  with  it  again.''  .  ^ 

OhristrfHdle  did  not  like  his  iiap<^ 
tone.  For  one  thing  she  was  unwcoatoow 
to  it  Her  lovers^himself  indttded-.Wfl 
always  hitherto  been  models  of  boiniflV 
and  patience. 

She  lost  her  temper  also. 
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"  Whftteyer  yon  may  have  been  in  years 
past,  I  think  you  are  utterly,  utterly, 
utterly  ridiculous  now."  And  so  saying, 
she  shook  her  arm  free  from  his  hand, 
turned  sharply  away,  and  took  the  path 
which  led  out  of  the  meadow. 

Hubert  stood  for  a  moment  watching 
her,  the  glow  of  anger  rapidly  fading  from 
hisfaca 

"  It  is  best  it  should  end  now,"  he  eaid 
to  himsel£  '*  Sbe  evidently  doesn't  care  a 
brass  button  for  me.  I'll  see  her  uncle  at 
once,  and  tell  him  I've  had  my  dismissal 
at  last" 

There  were  two  paths  out  of  the  meadow. 
Christabelle  had  chosen  the  more  circuitous 
one  which  led  through  the  flower-garden 
up  to  the  house.  Hubert  picked  up  his 
hat  and  took  a  shorter  way,  giving  just 
one  farewell  look  to  the  girl  who  had  come 
to  a  halt  at  the  garden  gate. 

Hubert  out  of  sight,  her  good  temper 
came  back  to  her ;  but  it  womdn't  do,  she 
decided,  to  let  him  know  it  and  forgive 
him  all  in  a  minute.  "  I  won't  go  in  and 
pour  out  tea  for  him,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"because  of  course  he'd  beg  my  pardon, 
and  I  should  have  to  say  something ;  and 
I  really  I've  not  quite  miade  up  my  mind 
what  that  something  will  be." 

From  this  garden  gate  there  was  to  be 
had  a  good  view  of  the  old  Welsh  mansion, 
which  Undo  Simon,  Ghristabelle's  bachelor 
uncle  and  her  sole  ^ardian,  had  hired  for 
a  summer's  holiday.  It  was  a  house  of 
goodly  proportions,  and  owned  to  a  fair 
amount  of  garden,  meadow,  and  wood.  It 
had  once  been  a  border  stronghold,  held  by 
the  noble  house  of  Glendwr,  but  successive 
generations,  with  changing  requirements, 
had  considerably  modified  its  frontage,  and 
the  east  wall  with,  its  five-sided  bastion, 
was  the  only  part  of  the  onginal  structure 
left  intact  Christabelle  had  chosen  to 
have  her  bed-room  in  this  ancient  comer  of 
the  house  because,  she  dedared — though 
nobody  could  be  found  to  verify  her  state- 
ment—in the  still  summer  night,  when 
blackbird  and  thrush  were  hushed,  she 
could  hear  the  little  stream  tumbling  and 
splashing,  a  miniature  waterfall,  among  the 
mountains. 

A  step  on  the  garden  path  made  her 
look  round  again. 

"  Miss  Ghnssie,  Miss  Gbrissie,"  called  a 
peremptory  voice  with  a  North-country 
accent.  The  figure  of  a  neat,  elderly 
maid  followed  the  voice  adown  the  path. 

This  was  Butb,  who  had  been  maid  to 
Gbrissie's  mother  up  to  the  day  of  her 


death,  now  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
who  subsequently,  as  nurse  to  the  young 
lady,  had  joined  her  (fforts  to  Uncle 
Simon's  to  pet  and  indulge  her  to  the  top 
of  her  bent  Now,  somewhat  late  in  the 
day,  this  good  woman — also  conjointly 
with  Uncle  Simon — was  doing  her  utmost 
to  niido  her  successful  work  of  past  years. 

''Miss  Ghrissie,  are  you  coming  in  to 
pour  out  the  tea  t  The  master  wishes  to 
know  when  he  is  to  get  any,"  asked  Euth, 
as  her  last  step  brought  her  to  Chrissie^s 
side. 

Ghrissie  knew  this  was  a  fabrication  on 
Buth's  part,  for  Uncle  Simon  had  as  great 
a  horror  of  the  rattle  of  tea-cups  as  he 
had  of  the  dinner-gong,  or  anything  else 
that  disturbed  him  from  his  beloved  orni- 
thological studies. 

"  Go  in  and  tell  Undo  Simon  I  think 
it's  much  too  hot  to  drink  tea  this  after- 
noon, and  a  glass  of  cold  water  will  do 
him  more  good,"  said  Ghrissie  calmly. 

Buth's  next  words  showed  on  what  her 
thoughts  were  bent 

"Isn't  Mr.  Lee  to  have  any  tea  either)" 
she  asked.  ''Miss  Ghrissie,  I  met  him 
going  up  to  the  house  as  I  came  down, 
and — and — he  didn't  look  himself  at  all.' 

"  Didn't  he  f  Perhaps  the  hot  weather 
upsets  him  as  it  does  some  other  people." 

Buth  looked  at  her  steadily  for  about 
twenty  seconds,  then  she  seemed  to  have 
taken  in  "the  whole  situation"  to  her 
entire  satisfaction. 

"Miss  Ghrissie,"  aho  &aid  solemnly, 
"he's  the  fourth  this  year.'' 

"  Fourth,  fourth  1 "  and  Ghrissie  Hushed 
a  bright  scarlet,  and  began  playing  with 
the  posies  in  her  basket;  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean." 

"  Why,  there  was  Mr.  McAlpine  who 
was  number  one;  and  Gaptain  Crichton 
number  two;  and  your  cousin  Mr.  Bald- 
win number  three ^" 

"  Buth,  what  are  you  thinking  about  to 
speak  to  me  in  this  way  1 " 

"Your  happiness,  Miss  Chrisdie,  that's 
what  I'm  thinking  about!"  said  the  voluble 
Buth.  "  It's  more  than  I  can  bear  to  see 
you  throwing  away  all  your  chances  one 
after  the  other.  I  did  think  when  the 
master  asked  Mr.  Lee  to  come  down  and 
help  him  shoot  his  strange  birds,  or  stufT 
them,  or  something  or  other,  that  every- 
thine  would  be  all  right  I  said  to  my- 
self. Miss  Ghrissie  won't  say  'no '  to  such 
a  nice  young  gentleman  as  that ;  handsome, 
rich,  everything  that  a  gentleman  ought  to 
be." 
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**  No,  no,  no  1 "  interrapted  Ghrissie 
yigoroualy ;  *'  he  has  a  very  bad  temper." 

*'Mi88  Ghrisftie,  there'd  never  a  woof 
withoat  a  flaw  in  it,  let  the  cotton  be 
never  so  fine  !  And  there's  another  saying 
np  in  the  North,"  this  added  with  a  pointed 
significance,  "  '  many  buyers  make  a  bad 
market,'  which,  if  yon  don't  understand, 
Miss  Ghrissie,  let  me  tell  yon  means  that 
when  the  buyers  are  many  the  sellers  are 
apt  to  put  too  high  a  price  on  their  goods, 
and  end  with  never  getting  rid  of  them  at 
all." 

Kath  was  a  Manchester  woman,  "  bom 
and  bred,"  as  she  was  fond  of  phrasing 
it  at  times,  by  way  of  clinching  an  argu- 
ment. She  had  a  keen  eye  for  a  bargain, 
and  it  was  an  offence  to  her  common  sense 
to  see  her  young  lady  so  ruthlessly  re- 
fusing to  make  her  hay  when  the  sun  was 
shining. 

Underlying  this  feeling  was  another  and 
a  tenderer  ona  Here  was  the  master 
getting  on  in  life,  and  she  herself — well, 
*'  not  so  young  as  she  was."  What  would 
become  of  Miss  Chrisaie  left  alone  in  the 
world,  with  no  one  to  look  after  her)  It 
had  hitherto  taken  the  combined  efforts  of 
two  to  keep  her  out  of  mischief ;  left  free 
to  follow  her  own  devices,  what  might  not 
be  the  result ) 

Euth  brought  her  scolding  to  an  end 
with  a  look  on  her  face  which  seemed  to 
say  **  there,  Miss  Ghrissie,  whatever  comes 
of  it  IVe  done  my  duty,  and  spoken 
the  truth  to  you."  She  fully  expected 
a  tremendous  outburst  from  Miss  Ghrissie 
by  way  of  acknowledgement  for  her  plain 
speaking. 

Bat  Ghrissie,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seemed  bent  on  exercising  an  unusual 
amount  of  self-control  that  morning. 
*'  Well,  Buth,"  she  said  cahnly,  "  I  suppose 
you've  said  every  word  you  had  to  say — 
I  should  thmk  you  had,  at  any  rate— and 
can  stand  still  a  minute  and  listen  to  me, 
for  I've  something  to  say." 

'*  No  doubt  you  have,  Miss  Ghrissie." 

''I've  sometliing  in  my  head  I  wish 
to  do,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  do 
it!" 

Buth  drew  a  long  breath  and  said 
nothing.  But  to  Ghrissie's  fancy  an  extra 
amount  of  starch  seemed  suddenly  to  show 
itself  in  her  muslin  cap  and  linen  collar. 
Ghrissie  went  on  bravely  enough,  notwith- 
standing. 

'*  It's  just  this :  when  we  leave  Wales  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  into  Lancashire,  but 
I  want  to  go  right  away  to  London  for  a 


whole  year,  and  see  erery  thing  that  is  to  bi ' 
seen,  and  go  to  all  Uie  theatroi,  and  tll& ; 
balls  I  can  get  invitations  for  1 "  | 

"  Heaven  bless  na.  Miss  Chrisae !  tk  1 
next  1 "  ejaculated  Rnth. 

**  Well,  what  woald  happen  next  vodi 
be  altogether  according  to  ctrcamsteDoi  | 
If  in  the  year's  tinae  I  saw  no  one  I 
liked  better — and  I  don't  suppose  I  shoo^ 
see  any  one  I  liked  better — I  m^bt^  bat 
I  only  say  I  might — go  back  homa  ind 
marry  Hubert  Lee '* 

'<  Bless  my  heart,  Miss  Clurissie,  do  jos 
suppose  the  gentleman  is  like  yonr  Fiiti 
there,  to  be  sent  off  when  yoxk  don't  wu^ 
him,  and  whistled  back  when  you  do!" 

Ghrissie  laughed  lightly. 

''  Leave  Uiat  to  me  1  AU  I  want  yoatodo 
is,  by-and-by,  when  I  go  to  Unde  Smun  ud 
say,  'I  want  to  go  to  town  for  a  wlioleyeff/ 
to  take  the  first  opportonity  of  getting  1m 
alone  and  telling  him  that,  of  oooiie,  i^i 
only  naturid  and  right  that  a  yoong  lidy 
at  my  time  of  life  should  wish  to  see  t2» 
world  and  have  a  little  fan.  Why,  'i&i 
three  whole  years  since  last  I  veni  to 
town." 

''  And  what  will  the  master  do  m  Loodos 
with  no  birds  to  catch  and  noti%  to 
occupy  him  from  morning  till  night!" 
grumbled  the  old  servant  Bothtfta; 
tone  of  voice  showed  that  she  was  jrUdfog 
her  ground,  though  it  might  be  ioehl^ 
inch. 

*'  Oh,  he  could  study  the  birds  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  or  the  Ciystal  P^ 
— I  think  they  have  some  cockatoos  then. 
Then,  too,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  splendid  iM: 
lection  of  ornithological  books  at  the  Bn'tw 
Museum ;  he  could  strain  his  eyes  overthea 
from  morning  till  niffht  if  he  liked,  i^d 
don't  you  see,  Ruth  '^— and  here  ChAswi 
voice  grew  irresistibly  coaxing— "a  " 
Uncle  Simon  take  this  funny  old  honse  m 
this  lonely  part  of  Wales  just  became  M 
had  heard  that  some  wonderfal  tomtit*  *•» 
made  their  appearance  here,  so  the  reiy 
least  he  can  do  in  return  will  be  to  Jet»« 
choose  our  next  holiday  teip ;  otherwiWi  i 
am  quite  sure  I  shall  faU  into  a  suco^ 
of  fits  of  bad  temper,  and  you  kno^  ww^ 
that  means." 

Ruth  pursed  up  her  lips,  and  «ud  noW 
She  was  tall,  and  prim,  and  stem4oolofl& 
and  might  have  sat  as  a  model  for  s  W^ 
Puritan.  But,  for  aU  that,  there  wis »  very 
tender  corner  in  her  heart  for  her  y W 
mistress.  And  tfie  young  ini«tretf  ^^ 
this,  and  felt  convinced  that  by-«»d^ 
when  she  fell  to  crying  for  the  ner »««» 
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Bath  would  be  the  fiirst  to  mount  the 
ladder  to  get  her  darling  her  heart's 
desira 

Meantime  Hubert,  in  hot  haste,  as  one 
afraid  to  let  his  courage  cool,  had  made  his 
way  to  Uncle  Simon's  study,  where  he 
knew  he  would  find  the  old  gentleman 
among  lus  birds  and  books. 

An  odd  commingling  of  odours,  as  of 
dried  birds'  nests,  stufify  feathers,  and 
camphor,  saluted  him  as  he  turned  the 
handle  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  small  square  room,  but  scantily 
supplied  with  furniture,  and  possibly  for 
that  reason  had  been  selected  by  Uncle 
Simon  for  the  ''  den,"  in  which  to  pursue 
I  his  studies  in  natural  history.  The  ma- 
terids  for  these  studies  lay  scattered  on 
every  side.  The  window  seat  was  covered 
with  birds'  nests  in  various  stages  of  di- 
lapidation; strings  of  eggs  adorned  the 
backs  of  the  chairs ;  and  a  beautiful  jay, 
with  an  ugly  red  stain  on  its  blue  wing,  lay 
on  the  floor. 

At  a  table  near  the  window  sat  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  big  volume  before  him. 
He  was  very  tall,  very  erect,  and  so  thin 
that  it  seemed  as  if  his  own  bones  must  hurt 
him.  His  eyes  were  sunken,  his  forehead 
prominent,  his  skin  sallow.  Strangers 
introduced  to  him  would  look  and  look 
again,  wondering  where  they  had  seen  his 
face  before;  but  it  was  not  until  he  re- 
moved the  black  velvet  skull  cap,  which 
he  generally  wore  in  doors  and  out,  and 
displayed  a  bald  head  with  one  lock  in 
front,  that  the  resemblance  to  old  Father 
Time  would  make  itself  apparent,  and  they 
would  then  discover  that  only  the  em> 
blematical  scythe  and  hourglass  were 
needed  to  make  the  picture  complete. 

He  was  muttering  to  himself  and  shak- 
ing his  head  over  his  book  as  Hubert 
entered. 

"  If,  instead  of  making  a  fine  poem  out 
of  the  story,  they  had  given  a  few  details 
as  to  the  species  of  the  birds,  they  would 
have  served  posterity  far  better,"  he  was 
saying. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  Hubert 
standing  in  front  of  him. 

"  It's  the  story  of  Rhiannon's  birds  I'm 
hunting  down,"  he  went  on.  "  It's  an  old 
legend  that,  in  di£ferent  forms,  is  told  all 
over  Wales.  You  know  it,  I  dare  say : 
how  that  the  warriors  who  came  to  see 
Rhiannon  and  heard  her  birds  sing  were 

spell-bound  for  eighty " 

But  Hubert  was  in  no  mood  to  li^^n  to 
the  story  of  Rhiannon's  birda 
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"  I've  come  to  say  good-bye,"  he  began. 
"  Years,"  went  on  the  old  gentleman,  not 
heeding  the  interruption.  "Well,  now 
the  great  point  b,  what  birds  were 
they)  One  version  of  the  story  gives 
them  as  linnets,  another  as  thrushes,  an- 
other as " 

« IVe  come  to——"  again  began  Hubert, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

Bat  the  old  gentleman's  eyes  had 
wandered  once  more  to  his  book,  and  he 
did  not  see  the  outstretched  hand. 

**  Blackbirds,"  he  continued.  "  My  own 
belief  is  that  they  were  crested  tits,  and 
that  the  crested  tit  was  at  one  time  a  native 
of  Great  Britain.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  these  tits  imitate  the  notes ** 

"Confound  the  crested  tits,"  muttered 
Hubert  Then  he  went  up  to  Uncle  Simon 
and  said  right  Into  his  ear :  "  I'm  off  at 
once,  Mr.  Armstrong.  I  want  to  save  the 
night-mail  from  Oomf-y-Coed,  and  I  want 
to  say  good-bye," 

Uncle  Simon  looked  bewQdered. 

"  Going  1 "  he  said.  "  I  don't  understand. 
Does  Ghrissie  knowt  What  does  she 
sayl" 

Hubert  gave  a  short  laugh. 

**  What  can  she  have  to  say  I "  he  ex- 
claimed bitterly.  '<  It  doesn't  matter  two- 
pence-halfpenny to  her  what  I  do.  I  never 
had  any  chance  with  her — I  see  it  all  now, 
and  I  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  her 
for  speaking  the  truth  to  me  at  last" 

Uncle  Simon  began  to  get  a  misty  idea 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  rose  from  his 
chdr,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  young 
man's  shoulder. 

•*  Now,"  he  said  kindly,  "  I'm  sure  there's 
some  mistake.  You're  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  take  tilings  for  granted.  You  should 
havepatience." 

"  Have  patience  1 " 

"  Yes,  have  patience.  Now,  if  you  re- 
member when  I  asked  you  to  come  here 
and  help  me  hunt  down  the  crested  tits — 
by  the  way,  I  heard  only  this  morning  that 
a  whole  lot  of  them  had  been  seen  in  the 
wood  at  die  end  of  the  meadow.  Now  that 
confirms  my  idea  of  Rhiannon's  birds 
being " 

But  Hubert  felt  that,  if  they  got  upon  the 
topic  of  Rhiannon's  birds  again,  hu  good- 
bye would  never  be  said. 

<*  I  must  be  off  at  onca  I  shall  walk 
down  to  the  station.  If  you  will  have  my 
portmanteau  packed  and  sent  after  me  to 
the  'Grosvenor,'  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,"  he  said. 

'*  Now,  now,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
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What  waslsayingf-^oh! — I  asked  you  down, 
for  a  mon^  or  three  weeks,  thinking  you'd 
take  matters  quietly,  not  rush  at  them  in  a 
hot-headed  fashion ;  and  now,  before  youVe 
been  here  a  week,  you  tell  me  it's  all  over 
between  you  and  Ghrissie,  and  you  must 
go  1  A  week  isn't  long  enough  to  settle  so 
momentous  a  matter  in." 

"A  week  1  You  forget  how  long  we've 
known  each  other.  Why,  four  years  ago 
Chrissie  knew  how  much  I  cared  for  her, 
and  gave  me  reason  to  think  she  really 
liked  me." 

'^  Four  years  ago  I  bless  my  soul !  The 
child  was  only  fifteen  then.  I  had  no  idea 
young  women  began  so  early  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  Uiings,"  ejaculated  Uncle 
Simon  in  mild  astonishment 

Hubert  held  out  his  hand  again.  '^  Gk>od- 
bye,  Mr.  Armstrong/'  he  said,  "  and  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me." 

But  Unde  Simon  did  not  put  out  his. 
**  My  dear  boy,  think  it  over !  Ten  to  one 
you  did  not  understand  what  Ghrissie 
meant "  he  began. 

"  Didn't  understand  I  When  a  girl  teUs 
you  right  out  that  she  thinks  you've  been 
making  an  utter  fool  of  yourself  in  trying 
to  win  her  love,  I  suppose  there's  only  one 
way  of  understanding  her  words,"  Hubert 
cried,  freely  translating  the  language  of 
coquetry  into  that  of  plain  prose. 

Uncle  Simon's  face  fell 

"  Well,  that  was  rather  rough  on  you, 
I  admit  1  but — but  you  mustn't  take  it  too 
much  to  heart.  And  X  do  hope,"  this  added 
a  little  apprehensively,  ''your  father  won't 
let  this  little  affair  between  you  and  Chrissie 
make  any  difference  in  our  thirty  years' 
friendship." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure  I  shall  take  all 
blame  on  my  own  shoulders." 

"  Now,  there  are  the  McAlplnes,"  Uncle 
Simon  went  on,  "generations  back,  I 
might  say,  our  fathers  and  mothers  were 
fast  friends.  And  the  valuable  specimens 
of  migratory  birds  they  used  to  send  me 
from  their  place  in  the  Highlands.  But  I 
never  hear  from  one  of  them  now;  and 
there's  Gaptain  Crichton  too;  and  my 
cousin  Baldwin " 

Like  flame  to  tinder,  was  this  unlucky 
allusion  to  the  elderly  Baldwin. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  break  your 
heart  about  him,"  cried  Hubert  hoUy. 
"  Take  my  word  for  it,  he  stands  a  very 
good  chance  with  Chrissie,  if  he  has  the 
pluck  to  come  and  ask  her  again." 

« Really  1  if  I  thought  that,  I  would 
write  to  him  and 


'*  Oh,  don't  act  on  iriiat  I  saj.  If  I 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  Biidfia 
coming  back  here  to  n^e  love  to  Ciuinc 
I  shomd  stay  on,  to  have  the  pkuotiof 
breaking  ev^ry  bone  in  his  body." 

Uncle  Simon  began  to  think  it  might  k 
as  well  to  "  speed  tiie  parting  goesk" 

<'  If  you  must  go,  yon  most,"  he  said 
with  an  air  of  resignation.  "Are  yn 
going  on  to  town  or  back  to  yoorpeopkit 
Devon  S " 

"  I  shan't  go  near  Devon.  I  shall  tmii 
up  to  town  by  the  night  mail,  and  to^ 
morrow  may  find  me  at  Soathsmf^ 
The  Geographical  Sodety  is  sending  out  n 
expedition  to  the  west  ooast  of  Afrki;  i 
friend  of  mine  joined  it  six  weeb  ago  aad 
wished  me  to  join  it  too  like  a  loo),  I 
paused.  However,  there's  time  enoi^ 
still  if  I  start  o£f  at  onoe ! " 

**  My  dear  boy ^"  began  Undo  Simoi 

persuasively. 

*^No  use,  Mr.  Armatrong "  inter- 
rupted Hubert^  thinking  that  men 
remonstrances  were  coming  and  snsweriDg 
them  in  anticipation.  '*  No,  I  won't  staj 
dinner,  thank  you.  No,  I  won't  let  joq 
drive  me  down  toGtersaf-y-Goed.  Mykgi 
will  take  me  there  just  as  quickly  as  jov 
horses  could.  Good-bye."  Hia  last  w«d 
carried  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  Hubert^  Hubert  I"  caUed Unde Siaa 
after  him. 

Hubert  came  back  a  step. 

"  What  part  of  Africa  is  your  expediiWB 
bound  for  i " 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,  and 
don't  care.  Tan- Yan,  something  <»  otte 
I  think  they  called  the  place." 

Uncle  Simon  thought  for  a  mone^ 
"I  was  readbgin  the  GeographioalSociay' 
notes  the  other  day  that  the  toftad  tot- 
mmd  that's  not  the  crested  ^t  I^ 
speaking  about  a  moment  ago— hw  b^ 
seen  at  some  place  on  the  weat  com* 
Now  I  am  very  anxious^  as  you  ^^^^ 
make  an  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  ww* 
family  of  tits,  their  haunts,  hsbibf,  am 
tions,  and  I  was  thinking  asyouareagooa 
shot- 
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I  understand,"  interrupted  HoW 
impatientiy,  "  if  I  come  upon  any  toR^ 
tits,  I'U  send  tiiem  home  to  yon  w  <«^ 


And,  Habert— Habert,  ose  momejii 

Hubert  paosed  «i  the  foot  of  the  ttM 
looldng  op  at  the  old  g«»tle«»  »" 
leaned  over  the  bafaisten,  lookuV  w'" 
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on  him.  *'  I  euppose  you'll  walk  to  Gorsaf- 
y-Coed  through  the  wood  here  at  the  end 
of  the  meadow." 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  the  shortest  way." 

"  I  told  you  I  had  heard  this  momiug 

that   the  crested   tit  had  been  seen   in 

unusual  numbers  on    the    skirts  of   the 

wood.     Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  you 

chance  to  come  upon " 

But  here  Hubert's  patience  broke  its 
bounds. 

"  Confound  the  tits,  crested,  tufted,  the 
whole  lot  of  them  1 "  he  cried  angrily, 
making  rapidly  for  the  hall  door  as  he 
spoke.  Uncle  Simon's  last  words  reached 
him  on  the  door-step. 

«The  crested  tit,  as  I  told  you,  can 

imitate  perfectly  the  notes  of " 

But  the  young  man  did  not  hear  the 
finish  of  the  sentence 

Ajb  Hubert  departed  by  the  front  door, 
Chrissie,  swinging  her  basket  of  forget- 
me-nots  and  followed  by  Fritz,  was  mak- 
ing her  way  slowly  along  the  garden  paths 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  pausing  now  and 
again  to  gather  a  rose  or  heavUy-scented 
carnation.  The  shadows  of  the  tall  syca- 
mores, which  shut  in  the  garden  on  two 
sides,  were  beginniog  to  slant  downwards 
towMxls  the  house  now.  From  beneath 
their  broad  leaves  came  tiie  flutter  of  birds 
awakening  from  afternoon  languor  to  eveu- 
iugsong.  The  dressing-bell  clanged  through 
the  house,  and  simultaneously  Ruth  made 
her  appearance  at  the  door,  as  though  she 
'  were  on  the  look-out  for  her  young  mis- 
tress. 

Chrissie,  however,  did  not  hasten  her 
steps.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
diiiner-bell  would  clan|^  and  clang  again 
before  it  would  succeed  m  disturbing  Uncle 
Simon  from  his  beloved  feathers  and  eggs. 
Ruth  advanced  to  meet  her,  looking,  so 
Chrissie  thought,  more  grim  and  sour  than 
ever. 

**  He's  gone,  Miss  Chrissie,  all  in  a  hurry 
— wouldn  t  wait  even  for  the  carriage  to 
be  ordered,  or  his  portmanteau  to  be 
packed ;  that's  to  follow  him  to-morrow  to 
his  hotel." 

"Do  you  mean  Mr.  Lee  has  gone)" 
asked  Chrissie  indifferently.  "  WeO,  what 
if  he  has;  he'll  be  sure  to  come  back 
again." 
"That's  as  may  be  1" 
Chrissie  laughed  lightly.  ''Don't  you 
remember  at  Christmas  time  he  started  off 
m  just  such  a  hurry,  because  I  wouldn't 
promise  to  give  him  more  than  two  waltzes 
at  the  county  ball,  got  as  far  as  Chester 


and  came  back  the  next  day  promising 
he'd  never  do  such  a  thing  again." 

"He's  going  a  little  farther  than  to  Chester 
this  time,  Miss  Chrissie  j  he's  off  to  Africa, 
or  will  be  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  To  Africa ! "  and  Chrissie  stood  still 
in  the  middle  of  the  path,  all  her  smiles 
gone  together  with  the  roses  of  her  cheeks. 

'*  A  telegram  would  find  him  and  bring 
him  back.  Miss  Chrissie,"  su^ested  the 
old  servant,  her  grimness  vanishing  in  a 
moment  before  Chrissie's  evident  distress. 

''  And  what  should  I  say  to  him  if  he 
came  back ) "  said  Chrissie  thoughtfully. 

'<0h,  that's  best  known  to  yourself, 
miss,"  said  Ruth  tartly  again.  "It's  not 
for  me  to  say  what  a  young  lady  is  to 
say  to  a  young  gentleman  she  cares  for." 

"  Who  said  I  cared  for  him  1 "  said 
Chrissie  as  sharply  as  Ruth  herself  had 
spoken.  "  I've  not  made  up  my  mind  by 
a  long  way  whether  I  will  care  for  him, 
or  won't  care  for  him.  How  tiresome  you 
are  to-day,  Ruth  I  you  do  nothing  but 
worry  me.  Why  don't  you  go  in  and  leave 
me  alone)" 

"It's  time  to  dresji  for  dinner,  Miss 
Chrissie." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
I  shall  not  sit  down  to  dinner  to-m'ght 
Tell  Uncle  Simon  I've  a  headache,  and 
am  going  to  my  own  room  to  lie  down." 

Chrissie  was  certainly  in  as  bad  a  temper 
as  Ruth  had  ever  seen  her  in. 

CHAPTER  n.      A  MIDSUBDfER  NIGHT. 

Matters  were  no  better  when,  about 
a  couple  of  hours  later,  the  old  servant, 
with  a  tray  of  light  proviBions  in  her  hand, 
made  her  way  up  to  her  young  lady's 
room. 

She  found  her  seated  at  the  open 
window,  with  eyes  very  red  and  cheeks 
very  pale. 

This  window  in  the  bastion  of  the 
oldest  part  of  the  house  had  been  enlarged 
from  its  original  slit-like  proportions,  and 
commanded  a  grand  view  of  the  distant 
mountains ;  of  the  stretch  of  park-like 
meadow  tlurough  which  the  little  stream 
ran ;  and  of  the  dark,  tangly  wood  which 
bounded  it.  The  silence  and  greynessof  early 
night  were  beginning  to  fall  upon  the  land- 
scape now.  The  mountains  weremeltinginto 
the  clouds  which  crowned  them ;  the  green 
meadows  showed  grey ;  the  wood  loomed 
black  through  the  soft,  whitish  vapour, 
which,  rising  from  the  stream,  was  slowly 
spreading  itself  in  all  directions.     The  air 
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was  freshening,  and  a  gentle  breeze,  heavily- 
laden  with  summer  scents,  rippled  into  the 
room  through  the  open  window. 

RuUi  stood  looking  at  the  Toung  rir], 
with  her  tray  in  her  hand.  Her  neart  ached 
for  her  nurseling. 

"Miss  Chrissie,"  she  said  gently,  ^'a 
telegram  would  bring  him  back,  take  my 
word  for  it." 

Bat  Chrissie  would  not  let  the  old 
servant  so  much  as  open  her  mouth. 

''  Who  told  you  I  wanted  him  back !  *' 
she  said  sharply.  "And  why  have  you 
come  to  worry  me  f  Did  I  not  say  that 
no  one  was  to  come  near  me  till  I  rang  1 " 
Then,  to  prevent  farther  talk,  she  rose 
from  her  chair  and  leaned  out  of  the 
window,  turning  her  back  upon  Rath. 

Rath  thougat  for  a  moment 
Chrissie  must  have  been  fonder  than  she 
imagined  of  the  departed  lover.  Things 
must  be  mended  somehow  or  other,  and 
the  young  lady  made  to  listen  to  reasoa 
Of  course  she  could  see,  plainly  enough, 
that  Miss  Ghrissie  was  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  which  neither  scoldings  nor  entreaties 
could  make  appeal.  Her  thoughts  flew 
back  to  the  old  nursery  days — ^not  so  very 
distant  after  all — ^when  the  wilAil  young 
damsel  had  had  to  be  "  brought  round  " 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  bv  various  devices. 

One  device  Rath  had  generally  found  to 
operate  very  successfully.  The  retailing 
of  some  little  item  of  news  or  gossip ;  or, 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs,  the  sudden 
invention  of  a  good  story  rarely  failed  to 
divert  the  young  lady's  thoughts  from  the 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  render  her  in 
a  few  ndnutes  thoroughly  penitent  and 
amenable  to  reason. 

"  She'd  go  from  screaming  to  listening 
all  in  a  moment,  I  remember,  if  I  only 
said  '  once  upon  a  time.'  My  word,  how 
I  used  to  rack  my  brains  to  know  what 
was  to  follow  the  'once  upon  a  timir.'" 
said  the  maid  to  herself. 

So  she  fetched  a  small  table,  and  putting 
her  tray  upon  it  beside  her  young  mistress, 
began  to  gossip  pleasantly. 

"Miss  Chrissie,"  she  said,  "the  old 
woman  from  the  farm  in  the  valley  came 
up  with  eggs  this  afternoon,  and  she  talked 
— my  goodness  she  did  talk " 

"  So  do  other  people  who  don't  come  up 
from  the  farm  in  the  valley  with  eggs," 
interrupted  Chrissici  turning  her  head 
sharply  round  for  a  moment 

Rath  was  too  diplomatic  to  notice  the 
insinuation;  she  went  on  with  steady 
determination.    "And  she  did  say  there 


were  queer  stories  about  this  old  houge, 
and  certain  reasons  why  the  Glendwn 
always  let  it  and  went  away  at  tide  tune 
of  the  year." 

"Their  reasons  can  eonoem  no  one  bat 
themselves,"  said  Chrissie  more  croady 
than  ever,  and  without  tumiog  her  head. 

Ruth  grew  desperate.  "  I  shsll  be  loit 
out  of  the  room  in  another  minute/'  she 
thought  Then  she  went  on  speaking  yeiy 
rapidly.  "  And  she  asked  who  dept  in 
this  old  comer  of  the  house ** 

Chrissie  turned  and  faced  her. 

"  I  do  wish "  she  began 

"  Oh  and  she  told  such  an  odd  itory, 
Miss  Chrissie,  of  what  went  on  here  ever 
so  many  hundred  years  aga" 

"  You'd  go  out  of — ^"  continoed  ChriBrie. 

"  She  said,  Miss  Chrissie,"  went  on  Mi 
breathlessly  now,  "that  once  upon s time, 
Miss  Chrissie,  once  upon  a  time  there  Eyed 
far  away  among  those  mountsins  tn  old 
harper— oh,  I  forget  what  she  called  bim— 
Telyuiwr,  I  think,  or  something  like  it" 

Chrissie  did  not  finish  her  sentence 

Ruth  took  a  breath  and  went  oa  "Hk 
beard  was  white  and  down  to  hii  kneei; 
and  he  was  so  old,  no  one  coold  remember 
when  he  was  bom  nor  who  was  hie  father. 
No  one  knew  exactly  where  he  li?ed,  for 
he  used  to  wander  about  from  place  to 
place  carrying  his  harp  with  him.  Nov 
this  harp  was  made  of  gold " 

"  Made  of  gold ! " 

Chrissie  was  all  attention  now,  ehe  bid 
left  her  place  at  the  window,  and  had  re- 
seated herself,  f  oldins  her  hands  m  her  lip 
and  leaning  back  in  her  chair. 

"  Tes,  made  of  gold,  Miss  Chrissie,  and 
wonderful  music  the  old  man  got  out  of  it 
if  the  story  is  true.  Sometimes  he  would 
play  oidy  on  one  string,  sometimes  on  two^ 
but  the  grandest  music  of  all  was  when  be 
used  to  sweep  his  hand  across  all  the  strisp 
playing  on  every  string  in  turn." 

"On  every  string  in  turn,"  repeated 
Chrissie  dresmily. 

"People  were  alwaji  baggiog  him  to 
come  and  plav  to  them.  Side  people,  thej 
said,  forgot  their  pain  as  they  listened  to 
him;  poor  pec^le  forgot  their  poverty; 
dying  people  even  forgot  all  aboat  deaA, 
and  taUEod  as  if  they  were  going  to  be^ 
life  instead  of  to  end  it  But  the  odd  part 
of  it  all  was  that  when  they  used  to  hegtha 
old  harper  to  come  to  a  wedding,  or  a 
feast,  or  a  funeral,  he  would  alwaya  strike 
a  bargain  and  say, '  Remember  I  most  bo 
paid  m  gold.' " 

"Paid  in  gold  I"  eehoed  Chrinie sgaia 
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"  And  although  ihe  people  were  ever  so 
poor,  they  alvrays  managed  to  find  a  gold 
piece  for  the  old  man.  And,  stranger  still, 
it  is  said  they  never  missed  that  gold 
piece ;  one  way  or  another  it  was  always 
more  than  repaid  to  them.  Natorally 
enough  the  old  harper's  fame  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  the  Glendwr,  a  cmel,  mth- 
less  chieftain,  who  held  this  old  hoose  as  a 
border  stronghold,  wishing  to  hear  his 
music,  made  a  great  feast  on  a  certain 
Midsummer  Day,  and  sent  his  retainers  to 
summon  him  to  the  castle.  'Remember 
your  master  must  pay  me  in  gold,'  said  the 
old  man  as  he  shouldered  his  harp  and 
followed  the  servants.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  castle  he  found  a  great  crowd  of 
retainers  and  serving  men  and  women 
assembled  on  the  green  sward — ^just  below 
this  window.  Miss  Ghrissie — and  the  chief- 
tain and  his  wife  and  daughters  sat  up  here 
where  you  and  I  are  sitting  now.  The  old 
man  swept  his  hands  across  the  strings  and 
a  great  silence  fell  on  the  people.  Then 
when  he  began  to  play,  aU  tiie  people  lis- 
tenedasthey  hadnever  in  their  lives  listened 
before.  The  young  and  light-hearted  felt 
younger  and  lighter  in  heart  than  ever, 
and  said  the  music  was  like  the  sound  of 
one  of  the  mountain  waterfidls. 

Here  Ghrissie  gave  a  start,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

'*  But  the  old  and  the  sad  said  the  sound 
to  them  was  like  the  echo  from  out  the 
mountain&  One  and  idl  declared  the  music 
was  the  saddest  and  the  merriest,  the 
sweetest  yet  the  most  solemn,  that  they 
had  ever  heard.  Some  said  it  was  a  new 
and  unknown  tune;  others  said  it  was 
so  old  that  their  mothers  must  have 
sung  it  to  them  as  they  lay  in  their  cradles. 
The  chieftain,  who  sat  in  this  window,  was 
the  only  one  who  was  dissatisfied.  He 
declared  the  harp  was  out  of  tune,  tiiat  it 
twanged  and  gave  out  false  notes.  '  How 
now,  my  lady,'  he  said  to  his  wife  who  sat 
beside  hhn,  *  are  we  to  pay  for  such  strum- 
ming as  this  with  pieces  of  gold  t '  Then 
he  called  to  lus  servants  and  desired  them 
to  bring  him  some  new  glittering  brass 
pieces  which  he  had  in  the  house,  and  he 
tossed  them  from  the  window  to  the  harper. 
'  There,  old  man,'  he  said, '  I've  paid  you 
in  glitter  if  not  in  gold.' " 

"In  glitter  if  not  in  gold,"  repeated 
Ghrissie,  thoughtfully. 

"But  the  old  man  did  not  touch  the 
brass  jneces.  He  shouldered  his  harp  once 
more,  and  stood  beneath  the  window,  turn- 
ing his  face  upwards  towards  the  chieftain. 


'  Look  well  on  my  face,'  he  said,  '  you  will 
see  it  no  more  again  for  ever.'  Now  the 
story  goes  on  to  say  that  though  the  old 
man  was  never  a^ain  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  mountains,  his  nmsic  was  sometimes 
heard,  and  that  never  a  Midsummer  Day 
passes  but  what  some  one  hears  it  in  the 
still  summer-night  Those  who  have  a 
clear  conscience  and  have  paid  their  debts 
honourably — ^like  you  and  me.  Miss  Ghrissie 
— never  feel  troubled  by  it;  but  woe  to 
those  who  owe  their  neighbours  anything  1 
They  simply  can't  stand  it^  it  compels  them 
there  and  then  to  go  and  pay  what  they 
owe.  Ah,  possibly  the  Glendwr,  who 
owns  this  house  now,  is  a  wise  man  to  keep 
out  of  it,  being,  as  people  say,  not  particu- 
larly burdened  with  money  or  honesty 
either.  There,  Miss  Ghrissie,  I've  told  you 
the  story,  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the  old 
woman  told  it  to  me,  of  the  old  harper  who 
didn't  get  paid  for  his  musia  What  do 
you  think  of  it  t " 

But  Ghrissie,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  discuss  with  Ruth 
the  story  of  the  old  harper,  ''who  didn't 
get  paid  for  his  musia"  She  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  covering  her  eyes  with  one 
hand.  The  words,  "Look  well  on  my 
face,  you  will  see  it  no  more  again  for 
ever,"  seemed  to  have  a  special  and  a 
solemn  meaninff  in  them,  a  meaning  which 
she  could  "  all  but,"  yet  not  quite  catch. 

Then  all  in  a  flash  as  though  it  were 
suddenly  whispered  into  her  ear  it  came  to 
her  how  that  she  had  been  Ustening  not 
alone  to  the  story  of  Telvuiwr,  but  to  that 
wonderful  story,  ever  old  yet  ever  new,  of 
Love,  the  eternal  harpist  on  the  golden 
harp. 

Ruth  did  not  like  her  silence.  Naturally 
enough  she  misinterpreted  it 

"A  telegram  would  find  him.  Miss 
Ghrissie,"  she  began,  a  little  doubtfally. 

"  Go  away  now,  Ruth,  I  want  to  think," 
said  Ghrifisie,  but  not  in  the  tone  in  which 
she  had  bidden  Ruth  depart  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

"  It's  getting  late,  Miss  Ghrissie,  won't 
you  go  to  bed  t " 

*'  Yes,  presently ;  but  go  away  now,  I 
want  to  think,"  and  again  Ghrissie  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

But  somehow  thoughts  would  not  come. 
Her  eyes  ached  with  the  tears  she  had 
shed,  her  head  ached,  too,  as  though  over- 
weighted with  thoughts  that  were  there, 
yet  could  not  shape  themselves. 

How  still  the  outside  night  was  1    E^en 
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the  fitiminer  breeze  seemed  to  have  /alien 
asleep,  not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  an  insect 
wUrredi  not  a  nigfat-bird  flapped  its  wing. 
Yet  what  was  that  distant,  splashing  noise, 
now  high,  now  low,  now  near,  now  far  ? 
Surely  it  was  the  waterfall  among  the 
mountains  1  What  nonsense  it  was  f<»- 
people  to  say  tiiere  was  not  a  cascade  within 
two  and  a  half  miles !  If  that  was  not  the 
tumble,  and  rush,  and  swirl,  of  a  running 
stream  over  high  rocks,  she  did  not  know 
what  it  was. 

And  with  the  noise  of  the  falling  water 
growing  loud  and  louder  in  her  ears, 
Chrissie's  hands  fell  limply  to  her  sidC)  and 
slowly,  softly,  a  sweet  sleep  fell  upon  her. 

Could  it  be  fancy  % 

It  seemed  to  be  blown  into  the  room 
through  the  half-open  window^-a  weird, 
wild  rush  and  crescendo  of  chords.  Ohrissie 
stirred  in  her  sleep  as  though  a  breeze  had 
swept  over  her  face.  Dreams  began  to 
trouble  her.  She  thought  that,  as  she  sat 
in  her  chair  beside  the  window,  the  sounds 
of  music  from  a  harp  came  up  from  the 
green  sward  beneath.  She  thought  that  she 
looked  down  from  the  cas^nent  expecting 
to  see  the  long  white  beard  and  golden 
harp  of  Telyuiwr ;  but  lot  instead,  though 
the  golden  harp  was  there,  the  harpist  was 
none  other  than  Unde  Simon.  His  long, 
bony  fingers  twanged  away,  and  wonderful 
notes  came  springing  from  beneath  them, 
although,  strange  to  say,  he  was  only  play- 
ing on  one  string.  They  were  notes,  too, 
that  had  words  as  well  as  music  in  them^ 
for  they  seemed  to  say :  ^  I're  been  a  father 
to  you,  Ohrissiei  and  given  you  all  the  hap- 
piness you  have  ever  known  in  the  years 
gone  by*    Pay  me  in  gold,  pay  me  in  gold." 

Ohrissie,  in  her  dream,  felt  for  her  purse 
as  though  it  were  quite  an  erery-day  event 
for  Uncle  Simon  to  be  there  playing  on  the 
harp  and  asking  for  payment  But  when  she 
opened  her  purse,  with  a  great  surprise, 
she  saw  that  gold  die  had  none,  nothing 
but  glittering  brass  pieces  remained  to 
her.  And  as  «he  stood  debating  in  her 
own  mind  whether  she  should  offer  Uncle 
Simon  these,  the  tune  beneath  the  window 
suddenly  changed,  and  looking  down  once 
more,  she  saw  that  prim  old  Ruth  had 
taken  Uude  Simon's  place,  and  was  there 
twanging  away  on  another  string :  **Ive 
been  a  mother  to  you  and  tended  yon  as 
my  own  child,"  the  ** songwithout Words " 
seemed  to  say  now:  "Fay  your  debts, 
Miss  Ohrisrie,  pay  them  in  gold." 

Chrisda  f dt  the  tears  rush  into  her  eyes 


— even  in  her  deep  die  ooold  feel  ^ 
for  gold  she  knew  she  had  not  to  give. 

For  a  moment  she  ooold  see  notliiiig 
hear  nothing.  Then  on  a  sndden  tbeie 
came  a  wonderful  rush  <tf  faU-iotied 
harmony,  and  she  knew  that  the  pb^er, 
whoever  he  was,  now  was  swe^Mng  aUt^ 
strings  in  turn  one  after  the  other.  Ami 
these  were  the  words  the  music  broogjii 
with  it:  '*Is  it  ridiculoua  foir  a  man  te 
love  a  woman  with  all  his  heart  and  aori 
and  strength  t  Look  well  upon  my  he^ 
Ohrisde,  for  you  will  see  it  no  more  agaiB 
for  ever." 

Ghrisde,  with  a  start  and  a  bitter  ezy, 
awoke  and  sprang  to  her  feet  Herdweki 
were  wet  with  tears,  her  heart  was  belting 
hard  and  fast  All  in  haste  she  went  le 
the  still-opened  window  and  leaned  ooi 
She  wouldnethave  been  one  wtut  amrpriMd 
to  have  seen  there  on  tine  green  swaid  the 
golden  harp  with  Hubert  himseli  in  piaoe 
of  the  andent  harpist^  so  atroi^  a  hoU 
had  her  vidon  taken  upon  her.  But 
nothing  but  outdde  darkness  met  lier  eya 
The  night  was  still  as  night  could  be.  there 
was  no  moon,  and  the  sl^  was  ao  canopied 
with  dond  that  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen. 
The  landscape  showed  like  some  n>eclal 
land  in  which  the  shadows  had  taken  to 
themselves  form  toA  substanee,  and  ttoee 
things  which  had  form  and  subetaace  had 
dissolved  into  shadows.  The  distant 
mountains  showed  like  distant  doods,  the 
nearer  clouds  like  nearer  moontaBiSL 
The  stream  looked  nothing  m<»e  than  a 
streak  of  lead-pencil  across  an  ezpanee  of 
gloom,  and  the  wood  she  could  heoey  was 
a  veritable  Hades  where  tiie  diadowa  wece 
bom,  whence  they  stalked  grim  and  gaunt 
into  the  outer  world,  and  whither  they 
returned  when  their  work  was  done. 

She  felt  herself  to  be  in  dreamland  sliD, 
when^  as  she  stood  thns  staring  ii^  this 
land  of  shadows,  a  figore  emeq^ea  from  out 
the  gloom  of  the  wc^  and  b^gan  to  take 
its  way  dowly  and  with  numy  afaaltaoRMB 
the  dark  meadow  towards  the  hooaa. 
"Is  it  a  man  or  a  ghost t"  ChrissiB 
asked  herself,  beiding  eagerly,  breatii- 
lessly  forward,  as  something  in  the  oatUne 
of  the  advancing  figore  recalled  the  ont- 
line  of  Hubert  I^  But  if  it  were 
Hubert,  what  could  have  sent  him  bad, 
and  why  was  he  limping  in  this  way,  as 
though  every  step  gave  Mm  pain  f 

She  did  not  stay  numy  seoands  at  the 
window  debating  the  matter,  .but  atniek  a 
light,  and  made  her  way  down  to  the  ha&- 
door. 
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Bath's  door  opened  smmltaneooBly  with 
ChrisBie'sw  She  was  still  dressed  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  shawl : 

.«  Miss  Ohrissie,"  she  said  apologetically, 
"  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to  bed 
till  I  had  been  in  to  yon  again,  so  I  just 
Uj  down  for  a  while.  And  oh.  Miss 
Chrissie,  snch  a  dream  IVe  had  1  I  think 
it  most  have  been  the  wind  moaning  in  the 
chimney  made  me  dreamit.  Idreamtlheiffd 
a  Yoice  singing — ^yes,  Miss  Ghrissie,  it  was 
singing,  I  mow — and  I  thought  it  was  your 
dear  mother's  voice,  saying,  *It  is  yon 
who  have  made  my  child  what  she  is, 
captious,  and  wilful,  and  fickle.  Is  this 
your  return  for  the  years  of  kindness  I 
showed  youl"'  And  here  Ruth's  voice 
gave  way,  and  something  like  a  sob  ended 
her  sentence. 

Chrisde  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
get  to  the  hall  door  to  stop  to  comfort 
her.  She  only  gave  her  a  passing  nod  and 
said,  "Perhi^  Tm  not  so  bad  as  that, 
after  all,"  and  then  made  her  way  down- 
stairs as  fast  as  possiUa 

Buth  helped  her  to  unbar  the  door,  and 
together  they  stood  on  the  doorstep,  peer- 
ing into  the  darkness,  Chrissie  beginning 
to  fear  lest  the  shadowy,  limping  figure 
she  thought  she  had  seen  was  nothing  but 
a  dream-creature  left  behind  by  her  vision 
to  haunt  her  for  a  while. 

A  streak  of  light  fix>m  beneath  the  study 
door  fEdiowed  that  Uncle  Simon  was  still  up 
and  hard  at  work  at  his  birda  Possibly  the 
unusual  sound  of  unbarring  and  unbolting 
at  that  hour  disturbed  hin^,  for  he  came 
out  of  his  "  den "  blinking  very  hard  and 
rubbing  his  skull-cap  backwards  and  for- 
wards, very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  his 
single  forelock. 

"  Yonthere,  Chrissie  t "  he  said.  ''What 
are  you  doing  t  Thought  someone  was 
coming  up  to  the  firont  door  1  My  dear, 
I  want  to  ask  yon  a  question :  have  you 
been  singing  about  the  house  to-night) 
No )  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  only  a  dream, 
after  all.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  over 
my  work — I  do  sometimes,  you  mow — 
and  I  heard  in  my  dream  a  (Grange  noise 
like  ten  thousand  Urds  singing  at  once. 
I  said  to  myself,  *It  is  Ehiannon's  birds, 
now  I  shall  see  them  for  myself,  and  find 
out  whether  they  are  tits  or  linnets.' 
On  and  on  the  sound  came,  nearer  and 
nearer ;  and  then,  just  as  I  was  expecting 
a  rush  of  crested  tits  into  the  room,  lo  1 
there  came  nothing  but  a  crowd  of  bedn, 
big  brown  beaks,  with  no  bodies  behind. 
They  all  made  straight  for   me.      'Peck 


at  his  eyes,'  one  seemed  to  say ;  '  Tear 
at  his  hand,'  said  another.  Then  all 
together,  in  a  ehorus,  seemed  to  shout 
at  me,  '  We've  given  you  song,  and  you've 
paid  us  in  small  shot'  Chrissie,"  here 
tlnole  Simon's  voice  dropped  a  little,  "it 
never  dawned  upon  me  before  that  I  was 
such  a  bloodthirsty  individual." 

But  Unde  Simon's  last  sentence  did 
not  catch  Chrissie's  ear,  for  from  out  the 
shadows  had  come  the  figure  her  eyes 
were  searching  for,  and  there  could  be 
little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  fi^e  of 
Hubert  Lee,  and  that  he  was  making  his 
way  to  the  house  with  difficulty  and  in 
pain. 

It  was  Christie  who  helped  him  up  the 
steps,  wheeled  out  a  sofa  for  him,  and 
Uien  brought  wine  and  made  him  drink  it 

Tet  not  altogether  the  Chrissie  who  had 
earlier  in  the  day  coquetted  with  him 
beside  the  stream,  (ur,  later  on,  had  let 
him  depart  without  a  word  of  farewell. 
Something  in  her  look,  in  Jier  touch, 
in  her  voice,  told  Hubert  of  a  change 
that  had  come  over  the  girl,  a  change, 
too,  with  which  he  was  not  disposed  to 
quarreL 

But  he  did  not  venture,  as  yet,  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  told  hu  story  in 
humble,  penitential  fashion. 

"I  feel  very  small,  coining  back  in  this 
way,"  he  said,  tr3dng,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
he  was  evidently  suffering,  to  get  up  a 
smile.  "  I  suppose  it  is  now  four  or  five 
hours  sbce  I  set  off  to  walk  to  Gorsaf- 
yCoed.  Before  I  had  got  half-way  through 
the  wood  my  anger  began  to  cool,  and  I 
felt  I  had  sa^  gooi-bye  to  one  of  my  oldest 
friends,"  here  he  looked  at  Unde  Simon, 
"  in  a  very  sorry  fashion.  A  beautiful  bird 
flew  out  of  a  bush  and  settled  in  a  tree 
close  to  me,  I  think  it  must  have  been  a 
crested  tit " 

"  Ah — h  1 "  This  by  way  of  interjection 
from  CJncle  Simon. 

"  From  out  the  tree,"  Hubert  went  on, 
"  there  came  a  flood  of  song,  as  of  a  bird 
singing  to  the  hen  on  its  nest  I  thought 
I'd  find  out  if  they  were  breeding  there, 
let  Mr.  Armstrong  know,  and  it  would  be 
the  best  apology  I  could  make  for  my 
brusque  departure.  I  swung  myself  into 
the  tree  by  a  low  bough,  caught  at 
another  to  swing  myself  higher,  when 
down  I  came  with  a  crash " 

"  My  dear  boy,  did  the  nest  come  down 
with  you  t "  asked  Uncle  Simon  anxiously ; 
"  that  would  identify  the  birds  at  onca" 
Then,  sotto  voce   to  himself  he  added: 


r 
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<<  There  could  be  nothing  bloodthirsty  in 
picking  up  a  fallen  bird's-nest  1 " 

<*Ah,  that  I  can't  eay;  for  I  lost  my 
senses  as  I  feU,  and  lay  nnconscioos  on  the 
gronnd  for  I  don't  know  how  long.  When 
I  came  to  myself  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  I 
was  in  great  pun — ^I  think  I've  hurt  my 
shoolderi  as  well  as  twisted  my  ankle. 
Bat,  Chnssiel"  here  he  tamed  his  face 
towards  the  girl  who  stood  beside  the  sofa 
listening  to  ms  story,  "  you've  no  idea  how 
noisy  that  wood  is  at  night  The  birds 
seemed  never  to  cease  singbg,  or  perhaps 
it  was  the  soughing  of  the  wind  among  the 
pines  that  I  heard.  Anyhow,  as  I  lay  on 
the  ground,  there  seemed  to  be  voices  all 
round  me,  saying  such  strange  things  to 


me. 


Chrissie  said  nothine ;  but  the  thought 
in  her  heart  was  that  Telyuiwr  had  had  a 
very  hard  night's  work  indeed. 

Hubert  misinterpreted  her  silence. 
<'  Don't  think,"  he  said  in  a  low,  apologetic 
tone,  **  that  I've  come  back  to  do  noting 
but  tease  and  worry  you  into  marrying 
"  here  he  paused  a  moment^  look- 


me — 

ing  up  at  her  wistfully,  "  so  soon  as  I  get 

my  foot  well  I'll  be  o£f  again — that  is,  if 

you  wUl  tell  me  to  go)"    This  was  put 

interrogatively. 

But  still  Chrissie  said  nothing,  only  her 
eyes  were  very  downcast,  her  <£eeks  rosy 
red. 

Hubert  went  on  even  more  doubtfully 
than  befora  "  If  I  am  to  go  I  am,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  but  will  yon — 
as  a  great  favour  I  ask  it — mind  telling  me 
if,  when  yon  said  you  loved  your  love  with 
a  '  B,'  you  really  meant  Bookworm  and — 

and  Baldwin — ^and — and "    But  here 

he  stopped,  not  liking  to  add  the  word 
**  Bore,"  which  earlier  in  the  day  he  had 
used  so  lightly. 

Chrissie  looked  shy,  demure,  and  happy 
all  in  one. 

"  All  girls  '  love  their  loves '  with  '  B's,' 
don't  you  know,  because  they  are  Bachelors 
^-really  I  meant  nothing  else,"  she  said 
softly.  And  the  way  in  which  she  said 
it  put  Hubert's  doubts  effectually  to 
flight. 

''Ah,"  said  Buth  contentedly  to  her- 
self, as  she  fidgetted  round  the  room  pre- 
paring bandages  and  lotions  for  the 
bruls^  shoulder  and  ankle,  '*  she'll  love 
her  love  with  another  letter  before  the 
year's  ont^  I  take  it  —  with  an  *H' 
maybe,  for  that  stands  for  Hubert  and 
Husband." 

And  Buth  was  right 


A  NOTE   TOO  MUCa 

By  0.  G.   FURLEY. 

Author  €if*'A  Chemical  BxptHnumt,**  "  The  Woter^ 
Mnttation"  dc 


(The  post-mistress  of  Brenthwaite  sddieaei 

her  nieca) 


CHAPTER  I. 

Just  in  her  travelliog-dress,  mj  dtu; 
grey  cashmere,  and  a  little  grey  boiuM^ 
with  only  a  tiny  little  pink  feather  in  it; 
though  she  would  have  looked  as  swmI 
as  anybody  could  desire  in  whits  uHt 
and  orange-blossoms.  But  I  know  why 
she  had  such  a  quiet  wedding,  and  Vi 
just  like  her,  wanting  to  aliow  oouidfln- 
tion  to  mean  cats  that  don't  desens  tbi 
she  should  ever  give  them  a  tfaoogiit; 
though  they — ^I  mean  Miss  Jeffeina--did 
cause  our  Miss  Luey  a  many  thoogbti^ 
and  sad  ones  toa  And  very  glad  am  I 
that  I  was  able  to  pat  a  spoke  into  Mia 
J.'s  wheel.  But  yoa  don't  know  aboot 
that,  my  dear.  Well,  I'll  e^hdn;  and  I 
think  you'll  say  that  your  old  annt  hu 
done  one  good  %»Uon  since  she  becasM 
post-mistress  at  Brenthwaita 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  tlM 
winter  before  last  that  Miss  Loey  Uani' 
field  went  to  Liverpod  on  h  vA  ^ 
her  sister.  Miss  Ibinsfield  had  manied 
young  Jefferies,  the  Sector's  son-mi 
it's  to  be  hoped  that  he's  a  better  nn 
than  his  sister  is  a  woman,  or  mu 
have  but  a  poor  life  of  it;  bat  tint 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  f^ 
Miss  Lucy  luul  been  a  bit  wmi-oiA  wd 
low-spirited  for  some  time;  her  boto 
Jack's  going  to  India  had  been  a  Uorto 

her— her  half-brother,  Ishouldsay—foi*^ 
Mansfield  was  a  widow  when  she  mam» 
the  doctor ;  but  no  man  could  have  wm 
a  better  father  to  his  own  child  th^  UJ 
doctor  was  to  Jack  Archer,  and  Ja»  *"• 
Lucy  worshipped  each  other.  The  w 
to  Liverpool  made  her  quite  eheerfol^*^ 
though ;  and  something  more  ibxD>  cWtf' 
fuL  rmoldnow,Jwmy;butIwai70^ 
in  my  day,  and  had  my  chancei  wj 
though  I  was  too  proud  to  take  aDT« 
them ;  and  I  could  guess  what  it  ^^^'J^ 
brought  such  a  pretty  colour  to  her  cMJ^ 
and  made  her  go  abont  the  village  ouuog 
to  herself  as  if  she  was  always  tMnio^ 
some  happy  thmg.  And  <iten  there  «^ 
boxes  o!  flowers  by  parcel  poet  '^J^, 


Lucy.    They  were  lovely  flowere,    ^^ 
for  once  one  of  the  boxes  came  to  p«^ 


I 
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in  my  hands — it's  all  nonsense  for  spiteful 
people,  who  would  like  to  get  the  post- 
office  into  their  own  hands,  to  say  that  I 
ever  wilfully  pry  into  thiugs  ;  but  if  folks 
will  fasten  thmgs  carelessly,  they  must  take 
the  consequences.  Well,  I  saw  one  lot  of 
flowers ;  and  what's  more,  ereiyone  spoke 
of  the  lovely  hothouse  things  Mrs.  Mans- 
field had  in  her  drawing-room,  and  that 
Frances  Jefferies  tackled  Miss  Lucy  about 
them  in  this  very  shop.  And  this  was 
what  she  said : 

**  I  just  looked  in  at  your  mother's  on 
my  way  down,  Lucy,  and  came  away  green 
with  envy  at  the  flowers  I  saw.  Where 
do  you  get  them  at  this  season  t  Not  here, 
surely." 

"No,  they  came  from  Liverpool,"  an- 
swered Miss  Lucy,  looking  a  bit  un- 
comfortable at  being  questioned. 

"  Oh,  from  Helen,  I  suppose.  I  must 
scold  Harry  for  not  sending  some  to  ma" 

'*It  was  not  Helen  who  sent  them" 

** Indeed  1  then  who  was  it)"  Miss 
Frances  went  on, 

"  Ah — another  friend." 

For,  though  Miss  Lucy  was  simple,  she 
wasn't  just  a  fool,  and  wasn't  going  to  tell 
everything  to  that  inquisitive  monkey. 

**  What  a  charming  woman  she  must  be !" 
answered  Miss  Jefieries,  eyeing  the  other 
all  over;  but  Lucy  just  turned  her  head 
away,  blushing  scarlet;  and  without  ex- 
plaining to  her  friend  whether  it  was  man 
or  woman  who  had  sent  the  flowers,  she 
began  asking  me  what  would  be  the  postage 
to  India  of  the  Christmas  Number  of  the 
«  Graphic" 

But  there  are  matters  in  which  silence 
is  as  clear  a  reply  as  speech  could  be ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  guess  that  Miss  Jefferies 
knew  quite  well  that  it  was  some  gentle- 
man who  sent  the  flowers,  and  that  she 
made  no  doubt  he  was  paying  attention  to 
Miss  Lucy.  Now  that  angered  her;  for 
she  counted  herself  the  beauty  of  tiie 
village,  and  never  let  a  man  glance  at 
another  girl  if  she  could  help  it. 

If  he  nadn't  been  her  brother,  not  to 
speak  of  his  being  the  only  man  she  ever 
showed  her  real  self  to,  I  don't  suppose 
Helen  Mansfield  would  have  been  allowed 
to  marry  Hanry  Jefferies,  and  the  thousht 
of  Lucy  having  a  lover  drove  her  wild. 
But  you  see  she  couldn't  interfere  yet  She 
hadn't  heard  anything  about  the  matter 
from  her  brother,  who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
knew  her  too  well  to  be  very  fond  of  her; 
and  even  her  audacity  did  not  dare  catechise 
Miss  Lucy  as  much  as  she  would  have 


liked.  But  she  began  to  go  about  saying 
that  Helen  was  making  her  brother  indi^ 
ferent  to  his  own  family,  and  that  all  bis 
affection  and  kindness  were  reserved  for 
his  wife's  people. 

Well,  that  complaint  was  taken  out  of 
her  mouth  pretty  soon ;  for,  early  in  the 
New  Year,  she  was  asked  to  go  to  Liver- 
pool for  a  month,  and  off  she  went,  think- 
ing she  could  find  a  sweetheart  there  too. 
But  her  sister-in-law  knew  what  she  was 
about,  and  was  moi^  than  a  match  for  her. 
Miss  Frances  hadn't  been  gone  more  than 
a  week  when  the  Bector  got  a  letter  from 
hk  son  asking  him  to  receive  as  a  guest  a 
friend  of  Harry's;  and  Mr.  Lovat,  who 
hadn't  been  very  well  of  late,  would,  he 
thought,  be  benefited  by  the  air  of  Brenth- 
waite. 

I  hadn't  been  blmd  all  this  time,  Jenny, 
as  you  may  guess.  I  had  noticed  that^ 
after  every  box  of  flowers  arrived,  Miss 
Lucy  had  posted  a  letter  addressed  to  one 
"Arthur  Lovat,  Esq.,"  somewhere  in  Liver- 
pool After  a  while,  too,  there  came 
letters  addressed  '  Miss  Mansfield,  in  a 
hand  I  didn't  know ;  and  usually  on  the 
day  these  came — I've  known  her  come  a 
day  too  soon,  though — she  would  come 
down  to  the  shop,  and,  after  buying  some 
sewing  cotton  or  a  box  of  hair-pins  (the 
quantity  of  hair-pins  die  used  that  winter 
was  enormous,  and  her  hair  cut  short  too), 
she  would  ask  in  a  casual  way  if  there 
were  any  letters  for  her,  quite  as  if  it  was 
an  afterthought,  you  know.  The  Liver- 
pool letters,  you  see,  didn't  come  till  noon, 
after  the  daily  delivery  was  over ;  and  she 
couldn't  wait  till  next  morning  for  his. 

I  knew  what  was  going  on,  then,  when 
Mr.  Arthur  Lovat  came  to  stay  at  the 
Rectory,  though  I  didn't  say  a  word  to 
anybody ;  and  I  only  wondered  how  long 
it  would  be  before  all  was  settled.  It 
wasn't  very  long;  only  a  week,  unfortu- 
nately. Why  unfortunately?  you'll  ask. 
Ah,  Jenny^  my  dear,  you  may  refuse  a  man 
once  too  often,  as  I  know  to  my  cost ;  but 
it's  a  worse  risk  still  to  accept  him  too 
soon.  There's  many  an  honest,  true- 
hearted  girl  likes  a  man  as  well  after  she 
has  seen  him  twice  as  she  does  when  she 
has  been  his  wife  for  ten  years;  but  he 
doesn't  know  that.  I  don't  say  he  doesn't 
believe  it — trust  a  man's  vanity  for  that  I — 
but  his  belief  is  ready  to  be  shaken  by  any 
chance  breath  of  circumstance ;  and  that's 
all  the  more  likely  to  happen  if  he  is  rich 
and  she  poor,  as  was  the  case  with  these 
I  twa 
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I  could  tell,  the  first  time  I  saw  Miss 
Lucy  after  the  engagement  was  announced, 
that  it  was  a  loye  for  all  time  and  eternity 
with  her ;  bat  then  I  am  a  woman — ^not  to 
speak  of  my  having  known  her  all  her  life — 
and  can  tell  that  when  a  girl  does  not  look 
proud,  as  if  she  had  made  a  conquest  of  a 
man,  but  quietly  content,  as  if  her  life  was 
just  made  complete,  it's  all  right  with  her. 
Bat  a  man  can't  see  that  He  likes  to 
be  dragged,  fc^:  a  week  or  two  at  least,  at 
a  woman's  apron-strings,  and  treated  at 
the  same  time  as  if  he  had  miraculoosly 
dropped  from  the  clouds. 

And  this  Mr.  Lovat,  though  he  was  a 
good-looking — and,  I  think,  a  good-hearted 
fellow — wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  Miss 
Lucy.  You  see  he  was  impulsive,  and  he 
knew  it;  which  made  him  suspicious.  Once 
he  had  done  a  thing  he  recognised  that  he 
had  not  considered  it  carefully  enough  first, 
and  then  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  had 
been  taken  advantage  of.  He  would  have 
required  a  far  longer  and  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  Miss  Mansfield  than  he  yet 
had,  to  realise  how  thoroughly  true  and 
thoughtful  she  was.  She  never  said  a 
thing  she  didn't  mean,  nor  wouldn't  have 
done  so  to  save  her  life. 

Still,  things  might  have  gone  smooUily 
enough  if  Miss  Jefferies  could  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  way,  which  she  couldn't^ 
worse  luck.  As  soon  as  Miss  Lucy's  en- 
gagement came  out  she  recognised  t^tshe 
had  been  taken  away  from  Brenthwaite  on 
purpose  to  let  it  take  place  (Helen  had 
always  been  mote  than  a  match  for  her  in 
domestic  manoeuvring,  and  she  hated  her 
for  it);  so  she  said  she  didn't  feel  well,  and 
must  get  home  again ;  and  back  she  came, 
bent  on  making  mischief,  as  I  could  tell 
the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  her. 

Well,  she's  pretty,  there's  no  denying 
that ;  if  she  were  only  half  as  good  as  she's 
good-looking,  she  wouldn't  be  a  bad  sort  of 
woman  at  aU. 

Now  Arthur  Lovat  was  a  great  deal  with 
his  sweetheart ;  but  still  he  was  staying  at 
the  Sectory,  and  had  to  be  polite  to  the 
young  lady  of  Uie  house  when  she  was 
present.  The  housemaid  told  me  that  it 
was  positively  uckening  to  see  the  way  in 
which  she  threw  herself  at  him,  singing 
little  songs  to  him,  and  teasing  him,  and 
appealing  to  him  for  advice  and  help  on 
every  tnfiing  occasion,  till  the  poor  man 
didn't  know  whether  he  stood  on  his  head 
or  his  heels  with  her  making  him  so  vain 
about  himself  She  wanted  to  make  him 
fancy     he    had   thrown    himself     away  > 


on  Miss  Lucy;  but  I  think 
he  went  to  Mra  Mansfield's  he  mast  have 
felt  that  he  breathed  a  purer  air.  Sat  thai 
that  witch  would  insist  on  going  with  him 
to  see  her  "  darling  Lucy,"  and  wben  die 
was  walking  home  with  him  would  ttj  te 
insinuate  henelf  into  his  good  gn»m 
again. 

I  saw  her  make  a  veiy  good  hit  once^ 
and  all  its  success  came  of  his  not  being 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Cuoilj  he 
was  going  to  many  into.  She  bad  teoog^ 
him  down  here  with  her  when  aha  wanted 
to  buy  something— she  was  always  dngagiag 
him  about  the  imlage  at  h«r  heela,  as  if  he 
were  her  private  property — and  while  Am 
was  looking  over  my  whole  stock  oi  em- 
broidery  sius,  fingering  them  and  taDgKiig 
them  up,  and  never  buying  any  after  aU. 
ahe  said : 

"Dear  Lucy  is  looking  so  different  now 
from  what  she  did  a  few  months  ago;  I 
thought  she  would  never  get  cfvex  Jack 
Archer's  going  to  India;  she  was  quite 
broken  down  for  some  time  after.  But 
really  it  was  necessary  he  sh<nild  go ;  Mi& 
Mansfield  was  quite  glad  to  get  rid  <k  him, 
he  was  such  a  scapegrace." 

Young  Archer  had  been  a  little  bit  wild» 
it  is  true ;  driving  into  Ck>mbermere^  and 
going  to  tiie  billiard-room  at  the  Eii^'s 
Head  there  a  little  too  often;  hot  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  so  must  find  amnsoment 
of  some  sort  There  wasn't  a  bad  inch  in 
him,  and  he'll  do  right  enough  now  that  he 
has  got  this  appdntment  But  tiieie's  no 
doubt  he  had  caused  his  mother  9om$ 
anxiety,  and  she  very  rarely  spoke  of 
him,  and  neither  did  IfiasLoey.  Appa- 
rently Mr.  Lovat  had  never  heard  of  huo^ 
for  he  said,  quite  suri«ised4ike: 

''Indeed,  Lucy  has  never  spoken  of  Me. 
Archer." 

**  No,  of  course  not ;  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that,"  answered  Mias  Jefferies. 

He  hesitated  a  little,  as  if  he  wis 
ashamed  of  his  own  iedings,  befcnre  he 
spoke  again ;  but  jealousy  got  the  upper 
hand  of  him. 

*'  Was  she— attached  to  him  t " 

"  Attached  1  She  was  devoted  to  him ; 
she  worshipped  him,"  cried  Miss  Frances ; 
but  I  could  see  quite  clearly  that  Mr. 
Lovat  had  quite  a  mistaken  idea  of  who 
this  Mr.  Archer  was,  so  I  put  in  my  word 

''And  natural  enough  it  was  that  she 
should  be  fond  of  her  brother,"  aaid  L 
But  that  witch  took  up  my  words  and 
gave  them  a  twist  to  suit  hor  own 
purpose. 
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*^  Yes ;  I  believe  they  were  qaite  like  a 
real  brother  and  sister/'  she  added ;  and 
just  at  that  moment,  as  it  chanced,  Miss 
Lucy  passed  the  window,  and  Miss  Jefferies 
must  needs  msh  ont  to  speak  to  her,  and 
Mr.  Loyat  followed,  and  my  chance  of 
explaining  the  true  relationship  of  Jack 
Archer  to  Miss  Mansfield  was  lost. 

That  was  the  day  before  Mr.  Lovat  left 
Brenthwaite.  Yon  see  business  mast  be 
attended  to ;  and  though,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause, he  was  the  youngest  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Loyat,  Maonamara,  and  Loyat,  the 
shipping  agents,  he  had  to  return  to  work 
pretty  soon.  I  think  he  hadn't  seen  Miss 
Lucy  very  often  in  Liyerpool,  where  they 
met  first,  and  he  had  been  only  a  fortnight 
here,  a  week  before  he  proposed  to  her 
and  a  week  after — ^long  enough  to  fall  in 
love  with  her,  but  not  long  enough  to  fiud 
out  how  wise  he  was  to  do  so.  Ah  me  ! 
perhaps  it  takes  far  more  time  than  he 
could  spare — m&uy  a  year  of  married  life 
with  all  its  griefs  and  joys,  to  show  a  man 
whether  or  not  Heaven  guided  his  choice  of 
a  wife  !  But  assuredly  Mr.  Lovat  went  away 
from  Brenthwaite,  knowing  very  litde  of 
the  real  character  of  the  gbl  he  meant  to 
marry,  and  with  his  head  dazed  and  his 
faith  shaken  a  little  by  Miss  Jefferies's  deceit 
and  witcheries. 

He  was  an  honourable  man,  as  men's 
ideas  of  honour  go— good  enough  in  their 
way,  my  dear,  but  not  going  far  enough. 
If  a  man  has  promised  to  marry  a  girl,  he 
feels  bound  to  keep  his  word  by  making 
her  his  wife,  and  never  thinks  that  he  may 
be  breaking  his  promise  in  all  that  gives  it 
any  value  by  not  giving  her  the  love  and 
trust  that  are  the  centre  of  true  marriage. 
That's  moralising,  I  know,  which  is  a  thing 
I'm  not  eiven  to ;  but  I  have  seen  a  many 
cases  where  the  man  had  better  have 
broken  with  his  betrothed  and  let  her  bear 
the  pain  of  his  faithlessness,  than  swear  at 
the  altar  to  love  and  honour  her  when  he 
could  not  be  sure  of  doing  either.  But  as 
I  have  said,  Mr.  Lovat  was  an  honourable 
man.  I  believe  that  in  his  inmost  soul  he 
was  by  this  time  doubtful  if  he  loved  Miss 
Mansfield,  and  more  than  doubtful  if  she 
loved  him ;  but  the  maniage  was  fixed  to 
take  place  at  Easter,  and  he  never  said  a 
word  to  hinder  it 

Miss  Lucy  never  doubted  him.  It  wasn't 
in  her  nature  to  distrust  anybody,  and  it 
used  to  make  my  heart  quake  to  see  her 
going  about  with  Miss  Jefferies.  I  felt 
that  creature  to  be  dangerous,  though  I 
could  not  have  told  how.    It  was  she  who 


suggested  that  thev  two  should  be  photo- 
graphed together,  knowing  well  that  her 
straight  features  and  large  eyes  would  come 
out  better  than  Miss  Lucy's  sweet  irregular 
face.  A  copy  of  this  portrait  was,  of 
course,  sent  to  Mr.  Lovat,  and  it  was  just 
the  thing  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with 
his  choice ;  for  a  man  must  be  very  deeply 
and  truly  in  love  before  he  can  admit  that 
his  sweetheart  isn't  a  beauty,  but  that  he 
doesn't  care  a  straw  about  it  He  usually 
wants  to  fancy  that  she  is  the  prettiest  girl 
he  ever  met,  and  that  every  other  man  will 
envy  him  the  moment  he  casts  eyes  on  her. 
But  if  his  fancy  wavered,  his  alleriance  did 
not ;  and  time  went  on  till  the  day  before 
that  fixed  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hany  Jefferies  were  stay- 
ing with  Mrs.  Mansfield ;  the  bridegroom 
was  at  the  Bectory.  He  spent  the  evening 
before  the  marriage  with  lus  bride-— he  and 
Miss  Jefferies.  How  she  clung  on  to  him  1 
From  the  moment  he  arrived  she  was 
continually  hanging  around  him,  till,  as 
Mrs.  Blamire,  the  clerk's  wife,  remarked  to 
me,  you'd  have  thought  it  was  she  he  was 
going  to  marry  and  not  Miss  Mansfield. 
On  wis  evening,  of  course,  he  had  to  walk 
home  with  her,  seeing  he  was  living  in  her 
father's  house.  The  two  had  just  set  out 
when  Lucy  noticed  that  her  lover  had 
forgotten  his  cane.  You  know  the  path 
firom  Mrs.  Mansfield's  house  to  the  Rectory 
— ^ho w  after  going  out  at  the  front  door  you 
have  to  go  down  by  the  side  of  the  garden 
before  you  strike  into  the  main  road.  Well, 
Miss  Lucy  said  that  if  she  went  out  by  the 
back  door  and  ran  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  she  could  overtake  them  and 
give  him  the  stick,  thinking,  doubtless, 
that  she  would  get  a  kiss  in  return,  poor 
lamb  1 

Off  she  went  She  was  gone  longer 
than  those  in  the  house  expected,  but 
they  didn't  fret  about  that  At  last,  how- 
ever, her  mother  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  her  coming  slowlv  up  the  garden- 
walk,  with  the  cane  still  in  her  hand. 
When  die  entered  the  drawing-room  they 
saw  that  she  was  deadly  pal& 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  darling)" 
cried  Mrs.  Mansfield,  '^have  you  caught 
cold  t "  And  Mrs.  Jefferies  added,  **  You 
did  not  catch  them,  I  suppose  1 " 

''Yes,  I  caught  them,"  answered  Miss 
Lucy  in  a  stupid-like,  heavy  voice,  as  if 
she  was  speaking  in  her  sleep ;  and  then 
she  seemed  to  take  herself  up,  and  said : 
*'  No,  I  did  not ;  and  I  think  I  am  cold." 
Then  she  began  to  cry,  and  sobbed  out : 
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*<Ye8,  80  cold|  80  yeiy  cold,''  quite  do- 
mentedlike. 

Of  coarse  there  was  a  foss,  and  her 
mother  got  her  some  wine,  and  made  her 
go  to  bed  at  once,  and  made  mnch  of  her 
in  every  way,  thinking  that  she  had  canght 
a  chili,  and  was  perhaps  a  bit  nervons. 
Mis3  Lacy  let  them  do  pretty  mach  what 
they  liked  with  her,  and  they,  for  their 
part,  did  not  pay  mach  heed  to  anything 
she  said,  thongh  afterwards  Mrs.  Mans- 
field recalled  the  one  reqaest  she  made  as 
she  bade  her  good-night:  "Mother,  ask 
Harry  to  bring  Arthnr  here  to-morrow 
before  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  chnrch." 

I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Mansfield  ever 
thoaght  of  the  matter  at  the  time,  she 
was  so  flarried,  bat  next  morning  Miss 
Lacy  repeated  her  demand, 

"  Why  do  yoa  want  to  see  him  t "  asked 
her  mother ;  bat  she  woold  not  explain. 

*'  I  must  see  him,"  she  said ;  uiat  was 
all 

Mrs.  Mansfield  argned  aboat  sach  a 
wish  being  unnsaal,  unreasonable,  nncon- 
ventional;  aU  she  coald  get  oat  of  her 
daughter  was,  "I  must  see  him.  I  will 
not  go  to  church  unless  I  see  him." 

Finally  she  went  to  her  son-in-law,  and 
told  him  what  Lucy  asked  of  him.  He, 
too,  wanted  to  know  why  she  wished  to 
see  her  bridegroom;  but  she  would  not 
state  a  reason,  whereupon  he  fumed  and 
scolded,  and  refused  to  do  what  she 
wanted. 

*'Then  I  won't  go  to  church  I''  she 
repeated,  with  a  quiet^  sullen  obstinaoyi 
that  was  as  unlike  her  as  it  could  b& 

They  held  out  till  it  was  indeed  time  to 
start  for  church,  for  it  was  to  be  an  early 
wedding,  as  the  happy  pair  were  to  go  a 
long  way  on  their  wedding  journey  that 
day.  Sdll  she  refused  to  move,  till  Mr. 
Jefferies,  in  a  temper  as  you  may  guess, 
set  off  to  do  her  bidding. 

Bat  he  did  not  succeed  in  it  When  he 
got  to  Uie  Rectory  he  found  that  the  whole 
party — the  bridegroom,  the  Eector,  Miss 
Jefferies,  who  was  to  be  bridesmaid,  and 
even  the  servants — ^had  gone  to  church, 
and  were  now  waiting  for  the  bride.  He 
hadn't  quite  the  audacity  to  call  Mr. 
Lovat  from  there,  so  off  he  scuttled  home 
again,  to  tell  the  position  of  affairs. 

Miss  Lucy  made  no  more  ado  then.  She 
let  her  mother  and  sister  put  on  her  wreath 
and  veil,  and  meekly  took  her  place  in  the 
carriage. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  in  the 
church,  for  everybody  was  fond  of  Miss 
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Mansfield,  and  besides,  a  weddings  s 
wedding — a  sight  that  goes  to  eretj 
woman's  heart  I  was  there,  and  I  did 
say  to  mpelf  that  though  I  had  eea 
many  a  bnde  go  to  the  altar^  there  never 
was  one  like  this.  She  was  quite  caist 
and  cold  as  a  marble  statue ;  she  held  her 
head  up  and  Icnoked  stoaight  before  h^, 
but  I  think  she  saw  nothing ;  and  her  te^ 
were  pressed  fast  into  her  under  lip.  She 
hardly  leaned  on  her  brother-in-law*8  ars, 
while  behind  her  came  that  cat,  smllii^ 
and  blushing,  and  gbmcing  aroimd,  aaad 
looking,  I  must  say,  as  pretty  as  a  pfe- 
ture. 

Well,  thev  got  to  the  chancel  steps,  and 
the  service  bc^an.  The  first  part  was  g^ 
through  smoothly  enough,  and  Mr.  Loval 
answered  the  "  Wilt  thout "  as  eheerfiiily 
as  need  be. 

Then  came  the  bride's  torn. 

"Wilt    thou   have   tiiis   man   to    ibf 

wedded  husband,  to 1 "  Well,  Jennj,  I 

suppose  you  know  the  marriage  serrioe  as 
well  as  most  girls  do,  so  there's  no  need 
for  me  to  go  through  the  whole  apescL 
But  when  tiie  Sector  had  fiiushed  there 
came,  clear  and  jdun,  Lucy  Mansfield's 
answer : 

"Nol" 

CHAPTER  IL 

In  a  moment  there  was  dead  sileaoe; 
then  a  sound,  a  sort  of  universal  ga^ 
went  through  the  churdi,  and  ceased  in  a 
moment  Evemne  wondered  what  was 
coming  next  The  Beotor  stared,  as  if  hs 
thought  his  ears  had  played  him  fislse,  and 
the  bridegroom  turned  and  looked  at  his 
bride  as  if  he  &ncied  that  reascm  had 
deserted  her.  Even  Miss  Jefferies  trembled 
and  her  breath  came  fast,  though  she  got 
red,  while  everyone  else  was  deadly  psle. 
Only  Miss  Lucy  herself  stood  still  and 
calm,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  Beetor  pnllsd 
himself  together  sufficiently  to  say  some^ 
thing  about  this  being  anunusnal  oeoorrasce, 
and  to  ask  the  congregation  to  go  away. 
But  the  congregation  wouldn't;  eveiylxk^ 
wanted  to  hear  the  explanation  oiE  the 
scene.  Then  the  Beetor  turned  to  the 
bride,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  refiised 
to  take  Mr.  Lovat  for  her  husband. 

*'  Mr.  Lovat  could  not  have  kept  in  his 
heart  the  vow  he  was  about  to  take,  thexe- 
fore  I  prefer  to  ,set  him  ftee  from  it^"  she 
answer^  very  quietly ;  but  then  she  broke 
dowa    She  turned  to  her  brother-in-law, 
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-who  had  been  staudiiig  by  her  aide  to  give 
her  away,  and  who,  when  ahe  gave  her 
strange  reply  to  the  Bector'a  qaestion,  had 
come  closer  to  her  and  drawn  her  arm 
within  his. 

He  is  a  good  man,  Jenny,  my  dear;  in 
fact  all  the  good  of  the  family  is  concen- 
trated in  him;  and  he  knew  that  what- 
ever Miss  Lucy  did  was  sore  to  be  right. 
And  now,  "Oh  Harry,  Harry,"  she  cried 
so  pitifully,  "he  lores  your  sister  better 
than  me.'' 

Even  that  witch  turned  pale  at  that 
'*  She  must  have  overheard  us  last  nighty" 
she  said  half  to  herself,  half  to  Mr.  Lovat, 
who  looked  from  one  girl  to  the  other  as  if 
it  wonldn't  have  wanted  much  temptation 
to  make  him  strike  either  to  the  ground. 
I  never  saw  such  a  mixture 'of  shame  and 
anger  on  a  man's  face. 

"  Yes/'  said  the  poor  pale  bride,  answer- 
ing Miss  Jtfferies's  exclamation ;  "  yes,  I 
heard  you.  I  ran  down  the  garden, 
thinking  to  overtake  you  at  the  comer  of 
the  hedge  and  give  Arthur  his  cane  which 
he  had  forgotten ;  and  I  heard  him  say, 
when  you  asked  him  if  he  were  not  happy, 
that  he  was  never  happy  when  you  were 
near,  for  you  always  made  him  waver  in 
his  allegiance  to  me,  and  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  wish  for  his  peace  and  mine 
was  that  he  might  never  see  you  after  his 
wedding-day.  And  then  I  heard  you 
laugh.  Good  Heavens  1  you  laughed  at 
the  thought  of  his  being  faithless  to  me, 
whom  you  had  called  your  friend.  Then  I 
knew  that  I  must  give  him  up  :  and  they 
would  not  give  me  the  chance  of  breaking 
with  him  tHi  now,  when  we  stood  at  the 
altar  together." 

The  Eector  interfered  now,  and  scuffled 
the  weddiog  party  into  the  vestry.  If 
ever  shame  feu  on  a  woman  in  a  moment, 
it  did  on  Miss  Jefferies  on  that  day.  Mra 
Mansfield  and  Helen  dung  about  Lucy; 
Mr.  Jefferies  had  put  his  arm  round  her 
and  almost  carried  her  away.  Even  the  | 
Kector  held  aloof  from  his  daughter,  and 
Mr.  Lovat  shrank  from  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  snaka  And  the  look  that  man 
cast  on  the  girl  who  had  refused  to  marry 
him,  as  she  was  borne,  half-fainting,  past 
him — the  look  of  reverence  and  longmgl — 
would  have  puzzled  a  philosopher.  Men 
are  queer,  Jenny;  strange  complicated 
creatuies,  that  never  know  more  than  half 
their  mind  at  a  time.  We  women  are 
different.  We  love  a  man  or  We  don't, 
and  we'll  take  him  or  we  won't ;  and  there's 
an  end  to  it.    But  they  1  they'll  love  a| 


womau,  and  want  to  keep  her,  and  think 
no  one  like  her ;  and  be  faithless  to  her  all 
the  time— faithless  with  one  half  of  their 
nature  and  true  with  the  other — till  you 
don't  know  what  they  mean  by  love,  and 
they  don't  know  themselves. 

Bat  this  I  do  say,  and  stick  to  it,  that  it 
was  a  blessed  thing  for  Miss  Lucy  that  she 
acted  as  she  did  that  day,  for  till  then  he 
thought  her  only  a  gentle  thing  without 
much  depth  or  firmness  of  character  in  her  ; 
and  if  they  had  married  then  he  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  kind  enough  to  her  in 
a  way,  but  would  have  trifled  with  her,  and 
been  careless  and  selfish,  and  wouldn  t  have 
found  out  her  real  character  in  fifty  years. 
But  now  he  began  to  respect  her. 

At  the  time,  however,  that  seemed  as  if 
it  was  about  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall 
him ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  honour,  he  was 
bound  to  marry  Miss  Jefferies  now,  haviug 
compromised  her,  as  people  said.  Stuff 
and  nonsense  1  it  was  she  who  ^eon^ro- 
mised  him.  He  had  been  weak  and  foolish; 
but  it  was  she  who  was  wicked.  But  if  his 
conduct  had  been  that  6f  a  wilful  fiend  it 
wouldn't  have  needed  a  severer  punUhment, 
I  thought,  than  that  of  marrying  her.  He 
had  never  respected  her,  and  he  wasn't 
likely  to  begin  to  do  so  now.  She  didn't 
respect  him  either ;  but  that  didn't  matter, 
she  didn't  care  two  straws  about  that.  All 
she  wanted  in  a  husband  was  some  one 
who  could  give  her  gay  clothes,  and  a  fiae 
house,  and  a  carriage ;  and  for  that  purpose 
Mr.  Lovat  would  serve  as  well  as  any 
other. 

She  insisted  on  what  she  called  "a 
decent  interval "  elapsiug  before  the  mar- 
riage took  place.  Mr.  Lovat  would  have 
got  it  over  next  day,  if  he  could  have 
managed  is,  since  it  had  to  be  ;  and  Mrs. 
Mansfield— well,  some  people  said  it  was 
unladylike  of  her,  but  I  could  understand 
her  feelings — she  actually  sent  over  Miss 
Lucy's  weddiug-cake  toMiss  Jefferio3,  with 
her  compliments,  and  the  remark  that  it 
had  been  kept  long  enough,  and  had  better 
be  used  at  once,  as  it  was  of  no  use  to  the 
former  owner. 

This  new  wedding  was  to  take  place  in 
the  summer.  The  &ctor,  who,  poor  man  I 
was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  whole  affair, 
didn't  want  it  to  be  at  Brenthwaite,  and 
suggested  that  Frances  might  be  married 
from  her  brother's  house;  but  here  Mrs. 
Harry  put  in  her  word,  and  said  that,  as  she 
had  no  longer  any  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lovat^  and  did  not  desire  any,  she  must 
decline  the  privilege  of  having  anythiog  to 
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0  with  his  marriage  with  Miss  Jefferies. 
Really  everybody  was  so  disagreeable  about 
he  matter  that  I  began  to  think  the  coaple 
rould  have  to  make  a  sham  elopement  of 
b  and  ran  away  with  everybody's  consent, 
fhich  would  have  been  jast  the  right  sort 
)f  end  for  a  sham  love-match.  It  was  Miss 
jucy,  bless  herl  who  interfered  at  last 
ihe  wrote  to  her  sister  Uiat  she  would  con- 
ider  it  a  discourtesy  to  her  if  there  were  any 
inffiendly  feeling  shown  to  Frances  and 
ilr.  Lovat,  and  that  she  begged  Helen  to  re- 
nember  that,  for  Harry's  sake,  she  ousht 
lot  to  quarrel  with  any  member  of  his 
amily,  though  Harry,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
][uite  as  disgusted  with  his  sister  as  any- 
body could  be.  But  the  end  of  it  was 
:hat  the  family  concluded  to  pretend  that 
;hey  quite  approved  of  the  marriage. 

Miss  Jefferies  herself  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  orderiog  new  gowns  to  her  heart's 
content,  and  telling  everybody,  high  and 
low,  that  though  she  wouldn't  for  worlds 
have  interfered  with  poor  dear  Lucy's  hap- 
piness, and  had  done  her  best — her  best, 
indeed  i — to  keep  Mr.  Lovat  to  his  engage- 
ment, she  couldn't  but  see  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  prevention  of  the 
marriage  at  the  last  moment  It  had  been 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  of  her  with 
Arthur,  she  said ;  and  though  it  was  very 
hard  on  Lucy  that  things  should  have 
chanced  as  they  did,  it  was  really  better 
for  even  her  that  she  should  lose  her  sweet- 
heart than  marry  a  man  who  did  not  love 
her. 

**  It  would  only  have  been  three  lives 
spoilt,"  she  said  with  that  acid  sweetness  of 
hers ;  "  but  now  she  hoped  all  would  be 
well  No  doubt  Lucy  would  meet  some  one 
recJly  suited  to  her  ;  or,  if  not,  she  would 
make  a  charming  old  maid," 

She  had  the  impertinence  to  say  that  to 
me  (for  she  wasn't  at  all  particular  who 
she  gossipped  with),  and  it  angered  me  so 
that  I  gave  her  one  in  return. 

**Mis8  Lucy  will  always  be  charming, 
whatever  her  fate  in  life  may  be,"  said  L 
''And  Uiough  it  mayn't  become  an  old 
maid  to  stand  up  for  her  class,  I've  often 
thought  they  aren't  the  worst  women 
going,  nor  the  least  attractive  either.  There 
are  some  poor  creatures  that  I  believe  hus- 
bands are  given  to  jost  that  their  powers 
of  making  mischief  may  be  oonfiued  to 
one  household.  It's  hard  on  the  husband, 
it's  true ;  but  somebody  must  suffer,  and, 
as  a  rule,  he  has  brought  his  fate  on  himself." 
She  made  no  reply  to  that,  I  tell  you. 
Her  path  wasn't  all  roses  just   then 


either,  though  she  put  a  bold  face  on  it, 
and,  perhaps  not  being  cursed  with  too 
much  feeling,  really  was  hi^py  enooglL 
Mr.  Lovat  £dn't  behave  in  a  very  Iotof- 
like  manner.  He  came  to  see  her  oqIj 
twice  in  three  months,  and  then  only  m 
a  day;  and  he  didn't  write  to  her  vesy 
often  either,  not  more  than  onee  a  fart- 
night  or  sa  I  could  tell  that,  of  oonise; 
for  I  knew  his  writing  well,  through  seeing 
it  sooften  on  his  letters  to  Miss  Lucy.  Mim 
Jefferies  said  that  it  was  bosineM  that 
kept  him  so  much  away  from  her,  and  per- 
haps the  excuse  was  truer  than  she  thought; 
but  it  would  have  required  a  good  de2  of 
business,  and  of  a  very  disagroeable  kini 
too,  to  account  for  the  look  his  face  wore 
when  he  did  come  to  Brendiwaite.  It 
was  not  the  expression  which  asually  cha- 
racterises a  man  who  is  going  to  marry  a 
girl  he  loves. 

Besides,  there  was  one  inddent  that 
happened  on  his  last  visit  to  the  village, 
wluch  proved  clearly  enough  how  much  of 
his  heart  was  in  the  aSiair. 

Miss  Lucy  and  her  mother  had  gone 
away  travelling  after  the  marriage  was 
broKen  off.  New  scenes  are  saopoeed  to 
cure  every  possible  ache  of  sotu  or  body 
nowadays ;  though  if  that  poor  girl  couM 
tell  a  mountain  from  a  lake  just  then,  ilfs 
as  much  comprehension  of  scenery  as  I 
give  her  credit  for.  But  their  house  was 
shut  up  and  the  garden  was  allowed  to 
run  wild.  It  was  rather  pitiful  to  see 
the  honeysuckle    she   used    to    train  so 

Erettily  up  the  piUars  of  the  verandah, 
lown  about  and  broken  by  the  wind,  and 
the  roses  dying  on  the  bushes  for  want 
of  anybody  to  pluck  them.  So  I  thought 
often  enough,  and  apparently  the  pity  of 
it  struck  more  than  me. 

At  least,  one  dark  nighty  Bagley,  the  police- 
man, was  going  his  rounds,  when  1^  saw 
a  figure  prowling  round  the  house;  He 
thought  it  was  a  thief,  and,  being  a  wiee 
man  who  would  rather  send  a  robber  aboat 
his  business  with  a  shout  than  have  a 
tussle  with  him,  which  might  end  in  the 
wrong  man  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he 
called  out : 

"  Who's  there  1 " 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  nun 
didn't  make  a  bolt,  as  Bagley  expected,  but 
merely  moved  quietly  into  a  darker  part  ci 
the  verandi^ ;  so  the  poor  policeman  wss 
compelled  to  tackle  him.  He  leapt  over 
the  paling  that  separated  the  garden  from 
the  road,  and  made  for  the  comer  where 
he  guessed  the  intruder  to  be.     The  tres- 
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passer  tried  to  get  away  then;  but  it  being 
dark,  and  he,  perhaps,  not  having  all  his 
wits  about  him,  it  ended  in  liis  falling  into 
the  policeman's  handa  Then  there  was  a 
straggle,  for,  though  the  stranger  cried  out, 
*'  Let  me  go,  you  fool ;  I  wasn't  doing  any 
harm,"  and  the  voice  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, Bagley  thought  that,  having  once 
made  a  capture,  he  wouldn't  lose  the 
credit  of  it  So  he  clung  on  till  he  got 
him  into  a  comer  where  he  could  turn 
his  lantern  on  him;  and  then  when  he 
saw  him,  who  do  you  think  it  was  1  No 
other  than  Mr.  Lovat,  come,  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  marriase  with  another 
woman,  to  have  a  last  look  at  his  old 
love's  home. 

He  gave  Bagley  half-asovereign,  and 
told  him  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter ;  but 
you  see,  money  come  by  in  that  way  has  a 
knack  of  loosening  the  tongue  instead  of 
doing  the  reverse;  and  before  the  night 
was  over,  the  affair  was  known  at  the 
**  Greyhound,"  and  the  news  was  in  the 
mouth  of  everybody  in  the  village  within 
twenty-four  hours.  No  doubt  it  came  to 
Miss  Jefferies's  ears  at  last;  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  it  She  wasn't  of  the  soft- 
hearted kind  that  give  up  a  man  because 
he  has  ceased  to  care  for  them. 

So  time  went  on  till  within  a  week  of 
the  wedding^ay.  Mr.  Lovat  was  too  busy 
to  come  to  Brenthwaite  till  the  very  eve  of 
the  marriage,  and  just  then  his  business 
was  of  an  anxious  kind.  Trade  had  been 
bad  everywhere,  and  there  had  been 
several  feolures  in  Liverpool,  when  one 
day  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  one  very 
la^  house — ^I  forget  the  name  of  it  now — 
haa  fallen. 

"Several  other  well-known  firms  are 
involved  in  its  ruin,"  the  paragraph  said. 
''  Among  others,  Lovat,  Macnamara,  and 
Lovat,  the  shipowners,  must  go  down." 

<'  What  will  Miss  Jefiferies  say  to  this  t " 
I  asked  myself.  For  I  knew  that  if  Lucy 
Mansfield's  lover  had  not  been  rich  she 
would  have  been  allowed  to  keep  him  for 
aught  that  Miss  Frances  cared.  And  now 
that  she  had  secured  him,  to  find  his  money 
all  gone  away  like  dead  leaves  1 

"Providence  treats  folks  as  they  de- 
Eerve,"  I  said  to  myself;  but^  bless  you. 
Miss  Jefferies  was  one  of  those  who  are 
always  bent  on  outwitting  Providence,  and 
that  is  what  she  tried  to  do  now. 

It  was  in  the  evening  paper,  which,  as 
you  know,  we  do  not  get  in  Brenthwaite 
till  the  morning  after  it  has  been  published, 
that  I  read  the  news  of  Mr.  Lovat's  firm's 


failure.  Well,  it  was  quite.early  in  the  day, 
not  more  than  an  hour  after  I  had  seen 
the  paragraph,  that  Miss  Jefferies  came 
down  to  buy  some  stamps.  She  had  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  anyone  so  excited. 

"Have  you  sent  the  morning  letters 
away  1 "  she  asked  ma 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  sealed  the  bag 
and  sent  it  off  just  about  ten  minutes  ago." 

"How  unfortunate  1 "  she  cried.  "I 
made  as  much  haste  as  I  could,  and  I 
thought  I  should  catch  the  post.  I  wanted 
this  letter  to  go  at  once.  It  can't  be  helped, 
I  suppose." 

"I'm  afraid  not,  miss,"  said  I,  "unless 
you  were  to  drive  into  Combermere  and 
post  it  thera" 

For  a  moment,  I  thought  she  would  take 
the  suggestion ;  but  she  caught  herself  up. 
"  How  stupid  I  am  I "  she  exclaimed. 
"  There  is  really  no  reason  for  such  special 
haste;  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  over  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  if  I  post  my 
letter  now,  it  will  reach  Liverpool  to- 
morrow morning,  won't  it  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  miss,"  I  assured  her,  so  she 
put  on  the  stamp  and  popped  the  letter 
into  the  box. 

Well,  Jenny,  I  don't  mind  confessing 
that  I  took  it  out  and  looked  at  the  address. 
It  was  for  Mr.  Lovat,  as  I  had  guessed, 
and  puzzled  my  head  for  a  good  whUe, 
wondering  what  the  contents  could  be.  It 
was  sealed  with  wax,  or — ^well,  perhaps — I 
don't  knowl  Though  anything  of  that 
sort  I  never  have  done ;  oeing,  as  I  said, 
not  an  inquisitive  woman.  But^  you  see,  I 
couldn't  quite  fancy  Miss  Jefferies  being  in 
such  a  hurry  to  convey  consolation  to  ner 
lover  for  a  misfortune  of  that  kind.  Undw 
any  other,  she  would  have  behaved  beauti- 
fully, but  the  loss  of  money  was  too  serious 
a  thing.  I  concluded  at  last  that  die 
hadn't  noticed  the  paragraph  in  the  paper, 
and  wanted  only  to  give  Mr.  Lovat  orders 
to  bring  her  something  she  fancied  from 
Liverpool  But  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up  before  the  day  was  out 

The  morning  papers  come  here  about 
noon.  I  don't  get  one  myself;  there's  too 
much  politics  in  it,  and  none  of  those  nice 
murders,  and  elopements,  and  bits  of  news 
about  the  aristocracy  that  do  one's  heart 
good.     But  they  get  one  at  the  Bectory. 

Before  it  could  have  been  half-an-hour 
in  the  house,  down  came  Miss  Frances 
again,  pale  as  death,  but  trying  to  smile. 

"  I  suppose  my  letter  isn't  gone  yet,"  she 
began. 
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**  No,  miss ;  I  jdon't  sond  the  letters  off 
till  six  o'clock.'' 

"That  is  fortonate.  I  want  to  have  it 
back  agaia ;  there  is  something  in  it  which 
I  want  to  alter — that  is,  something  I  have 

omitted  to  say — something  that give 

me  the  letter,  please." 

**  I  can't  do  that,  miss,''  said  I,  ''  it  is 
against  the  law." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  1    What  a  silly  idea  I " 

" Silly  it  may  be;  bat  it's  the  law." 

"  I  am  sare  you  were  never  meant  to  keep 
the  law  so  strictly  as  that,"  she  said,  getting 
paler  still ;  and  her  lips  began  to  trembla 

"  That'd  not  for  me  to  jadge,"  I  answered, 
losing  my  temper  a  little.  Somehow,  Miss 
Jefferies's  mere  presence  always  had  an  irri- 
tating effect  on  me.  '^  And  besides  I  don't 
know  which  is  your  letter."  Which  wasn't 
jast  the  tmth,  yon  may  say ;  bat  I  have 
two  selves,  my  private  and  my  official  one, 
and  in  my  official  ci^aoity  I  never  know* 
who  writes  any  letter. 

"You  mast  know  my  writing  by  this 
tima  Or,  if  yoa  don't — ^this  letter  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lovat  Yoa  see  now 
how  important  it  is  that  I  shoald  get  it 
back,  don't  you  1 " 

'*  Well,  no,  miss.  I  can't  expect  yoa  to 
think  with  me ;  bat  really  a  yoang  lady's 
love-letters  are  not  the  most  important  that 
go  in  the  mail-bag." 

"Bat  there  is  something  I  want  to  say 
to  him." 

"Oh,  yoa'U  have  plenty  of  time  to  say 
all  that  you  like  after  yoa  are  married." 

"  I  may  never  be  married  1 1  don't  know ! 
Bat  this  is  something  very  pressing.  He 
most  leam  it  at  once." 

*'Then,"  I  said,  "I  shoald  advise  yoa 
to  write  another  note  to  Mr.  Lovat  and 
post  it  now.  He'll  get  it  at  the  same  time 
as  the  other  letter,  and  so  it  will  be  all 
right" 

"No,  it  won't  There's  something  in 
that  letter  I  don't  want  him  to  see,  some- 
thing which  I  shoald  never  have  written, 
and  which  will  annoy  him  if  he  reads  it 
Yoa  see  I  am  confiding  in  you.  You  will 
do  what  I  want  now,  will  you  not,  and 
show  what  a  dear  old  creature  you  can  be  t " 

Old,  indeed  1  And  me  not  more  than 
forty-five. 

"  It's  very  fiattering  to  have  you  confide 
in  me,  miss,  when  you're  in  a  fix  and  want 
my  help,"  I  told  her,  and  pretty  indignantly 
too ;  "  but  as  it  would  be  as  much  as  my 
place  is  worth  to  do  what  you  want,  I 
really  can't  oblige  you.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Lovat  being  annoyed  by  anything  you  say. 


I  was  given  to  understand  that  you  had 
fascinated  him  so  that  whatever  you  did 
seemed  perfectly  riffht  in  his  eyes.  Other- 
wise he  might  not  have  thoosht— ahem  ! " 
I  stopped  and  coughed,  and  left  her  to  fill 
up  the  blank  in  her  own  mind,  knowing 
that  she  would  understand  me  to  mean 
that  the  way  in  which  she  had  lured  him 
from  Miss  Lucy  mightn't  seem  a  very  fine 
action  to  anybody  with  their  eyee  open. 
"  But,"  I  went  on  in  a  minute,  "  if  there's 
anything  in  your  letter  which  will  vex  him 
it's  jast  as  well  that  he  should  learn  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  you  just  now.  It 
may  save  him  a  painful  surprise  after  you 
are  his  wife." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  never  be  his  wife  if  I  don't 
get  back  that  letter  1 "  she  cried,  and  with 
that  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him,"  I  said  to 
myself ;  but  to  her  I  merely  remarked :  "  It 
must  be  a  pretty  serious  blunder  you  have 
made,  then ;  but  my  doty  is  my  duty,  and 
it's  clear  against  it  to  let  any  letter  that 
has  been  dropped  into  that  box  leave  this 
place  except  in  a  mail-bag.  I  can't  do  it, 
Miss  Jefferies.  It  would  be  wrong,  and 
would  take  fifteen  pounds  a  year  and  the 
dignity  of  being  post-mistress  from  me  if 
ever  it  was  found  out" 

"  Bisk  that,"  she  begged  of  ma  "  I 
don't  believe  it  would  ever  be  known ;  but 
if  it  were  I  would  give  you  as  much  as  you 
lost  by  helping  me,  and  be  grateful  to  you 
all  my  life  besides." 

A  precious  possession  her  gratitude 
would  be,  I'm  sure ! 

"Bight  is  right,"  I  answered  her 
doggedly.  "And,  moreover,  if  you  did 
want  to  pay  me  for  doing  what  I  ahouldn't 
— disobeying  the  Po8tmaster-(}eneral,  and 
the  Qaeen  too,  as  one  may  say,  seeing  that 
I'm  one  of  Her  Majesty's  officials — I  don't 
see  where  you  would  ^t  the  money  to  do 
it.  Excuse  my  speaking  so  frankly ;  but 
it's  only  the  truth.  The  Bector  isn't  said 
to  be  a  rich  man,  and  now  that  Mr.  Lovat 
has  lost  his  money ** 

"  But  Mr.  Lovat  has  not  lost  hfo  money," 
she  cried.  "  That's  just  the  trouble  of  it — 
at  least  it  will  be  it  you  don't  do  what  I 
ask  of  you.  I'll  tell  you  aU  about  it^  and 
then  I  know  you  will  pity  and  help  me. 
This  morning  I  read  in  last  night's  paper 
that  his  firm  had  failed,  or  was  certain  to 
fail  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  felt, 
with  the  wedding  fixed  for  this  day  week ; 
for  though  I  like  him  very  much  as  he  is, 
it  would  be  quite  different  if  he  were 
uined.    You  see  that,  do  you  nott " 
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*'  Oh  yes,  miss,  I  see  it,"  said  I. 

"It  would  be  foil  J  to  marry  him  in  such 
a  case.  So  I  wrote  to  Eay  that  under  exist- 
iDg  circamstiances  I  thought  the  engage- 
ment bad  better  be  broken  off.  That  was 
in  the  letter  I  posted  this  morning.  And 
now  to-da>'8  paper  cays  that  the  report  of 
failure  is  false,  and  that  Lovat,  Macnamara, 
and  Lovat  are  perfectly  sound.  Don't  you 
see  that  I  must  get  my  letter  back,  or  I  am 
ruined  1    Do  give  it  me." 

*•  My  duty,  miss,  my  duty,"  I  repeated. 
'*  Vm  very  sorry  for  you ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  I  can't  do  what  you  want 
Not  if  your  life  depended  on  it,  much  less 
your  marriage.  And,"  said  I,  "  it's  just  as 
well  that  Mr.  Lovat  should  know  Uie  depth 
of  youi  love  for  him,  and  see  whether  he 
gained  or  lost  by  being  faithless  to  Miss 
Lucy  Mansfield," 

She  writhed  at  that,  but  she  did  not 
answer  the  gibe. 

''  Don't  you  see,"  she  ctied,  *'  that  if  he 
gets  this  letter,  which  makes  me  appear  in 
such  a  mercenar  y  light,he  won't  marry  me  1 " 

<*  He'd  be  a  fool  if  he  did,"  I  couldn't 
help  saying. 

<'But  just  think  of  all  I  hare^  under- 
gone for  his  sake^  everybody  hating  and 
despising  me.  I  have  braved  it  out,  and  I 
ahould  not  mind  it  much  if  all  were  to  end 
well ;  but  to  be  cast  off  in  turn — and  I 
shidl  get  no  sympathy,  you  may  be  sore  1 — 
it's  too  haidi" 

"Not  a  bit  harder  than  you  deserve, 
mis?,"  I  answered,  filing  out  at  her  at  last, 
and  thinking  I  did  well.  '*You  have 
made  a  man  forget  his  honour  and  his 
duty,  and  neaily  broken  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  young  ladies,  all  to  gratify 
your  own  selfiishness  and  greed;  and 
now  that  same  selfishness  and  greed  have 
brought  about  your  punishment,  and 
you  must  just  take  it^  Nothing  can 
never  undo  all  Miss  Lucy  has  suffered; 
and  as  for  Mr.  Lovat^  though  I  don't  hate 
him  so  much  as  to  wish  him  to  marry  )rOU, 
he  deserves  to  pa^  for  the  pain  he  has 
caused ;  but  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  for 
my  own,  I'll  do  what  is  right  That  letter 
yoa  shan't  have,  unless  you  kill  me  first — 
and  killing's  murder,  you  know,  even  if  it's 
only  an  old  maid  you  kill ;  and  you  may 
joat  endure  the  shame  of  having  your  lover 
take  you  at  your  word,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  missing  a  good  match,  and  the  tor- 
ture of  knowing  that  you  have  brought  it  all 
upon  yourseli  You'll  get  no  sympathy, 
yoa  say,  but  you'll  get  every  whit  as  much 
as  you  deserve." 
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At  that  she  turned  on  me  like  a  fiend — 
threatened  to  get  me  dismissed,  threatened 
to  ruin  my  business,  threatened  I  really 
don't  know  what  I  didn't  cara  I  knew 
I  was  on  the  safe  side ;  and  when  she 
abused  me  most,  I  said  I  would  tell  every 
one  the  reason  of  her  spite  if  she  tried  to 
do  me  an  ill  turn. 

At  last  she  ran  out  of  the  shop,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  saw  her  driving 
in  the  pony  phaeton  towards  Combermere, 
and  whipping  the  poor  pony  unmercirully. 
She  sent  off  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Lovat,  I'm 
told,  bidding  him  take  no  notice  of  the 
letter  that  was  to  follow ;  but  that  only  be- 
wildered him,  bothered  as  he  was  by  many 
things  at  the  time,  and  when  the  letter 
came  it  explained  the  telegram  only  too 
clearly.  He  wasn't  over  sorry,  I  fancy,  to 
be  thrown  over,  and  wrote  at  once  to  say 
he  quite  agreed  with  her  that  it  was  better 
all  should  be  at  an  end  between  them.  I 
really  thought  Miss  Jefferies  would  have 
died  with  rage,  and  for  a  week  or  two  she 
was  almost  out  of  her  mind  with  spite  and 
vexation ;  but  she  recovered,  and  pre- 
tended that  she  had  fonnd  out  at  the  last 
moment  that  she  and  Mr.  Lovat  were  not 
suited  to  each  other,  and  so  gave  him  up 
— was  a  second  edition  of  Miss  Mansfield, 
in  fact. 

And  the  end  t  Well,  if  I  had  been  Misi 
Lucy  I  could  never  have  looked  at  Mr. 
Lovat  again ;  but  if  she  has  a  fault,  it  is 
that  she  is  too  soft-hearted.  He  didn't 
venture  to  approach  her  in  person ;  but 
after  six  months  or  so  he  got  Mr.  Harry 
Jefferies  to  plead  his  cause ;  and  I  will  say 
for  him  that  there's  no  doubt  of  his  being 
most  heartily  and  humbly  in  love  with  her 
now.  So  they  were  married  yesterday 
morning,  as  I  began  by  telling  you ;  and 
there  will  be  no  misunderstandmgs  of  any 
sort  between  them  now,  I'm  certain.  Bat 
it  will*  be  all  on  account  of  her  own  sweet- 
ness if  she  doesn't  tyrannise  over  her ;  he 
would  take  any  amount  of  bullying  from 
her  with  meekness,  almost  with  gratitude, 
so  ashamed  is  he  of  his  past  condact. 

As  for  Miss  Jefferies,  they  say  she  is 
going  to  marry  the  Curate.      Poor  fellow  ! 

THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEA. 
Br  SUSAN  R.  PHILLIPS. 

Why  do  I  keep  tho  bottle  on  the  shelf  ? 

Well,  tak'  it  down,  bairn — mind  thysen,  my  laps  1 
T'auld  woman's  set  upon  her  bits  o'  delf, 

An'  my  poor  mate  gied  mo  von  bonnie  glass, 
The  day  he  sailed  away  for  Elsinore ; 
We  litUe  thowt  that  we'd  clasp  hands  no  more. 
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Aye,  t'bottle's  bi^,  and  black,  and  strong  enough ; 

Lucky  it  wer,  too,  or  it  scarce  had  brought 
From  the  great  seas— where  meeting  waves  wer 
rough. 
An'  timbers  cra^i^hed  and  rove  —  his  last  fond 
thought, 
My  mate's,  who  wed  our  auld  wife's  cousiui  Jane. 
Draw  out  t'writing  by  t'string ;  'tis  plain 

An'  steady  put,  for  one  who  had  to  write 
When  the  last  planks  were  parting  where  he  trod, 

An'  the  wind  roared  like  thunder  through  the  night, 
The  wind  that  bore  his  soul  awaj  to  God, 

Wi'  many  a  gallant  fellow  at  his  side ; 

I  knows,  who  never  seed,  how  our  Jack  died. 

I'se  glad  I  did  hL*  bidding,  never  knowing ! 

Canst  read  the  writing?  *'Ship  is  settling  fast." 
I  say  I  never  hears  tlie  north  wind  blowing, 

But  them  few  words  seem  sounding  in  t^last : 
**  Our  Bill  will  see  to  my  poor  wife  an'  lad," 
Her  bearings,  an'  his  name— no  time  he  had 

For  more— closed  t'bottle ;  said,  I  lay,  a  prayer. 
An'  heaved  his  message  far  into  the  dark ; 

I  hope  he  had  no  long,  fierce  struggle  there, 
When  t'angry  breakers  closed  above  t'barque. 

He  wer  no  swimmer  :  we  two  understood, 

When  the  end  Iiad  to  come,  why,  come  it  would. 

Jane  an'  my  missus  never  had  agreed, 
I  thowt  her  fine  and  stuck-up  like,  mysen; 

An'  as  time  lingered  by,  an'  all  men  seed, 
The  "Flying  Spray  "  would  roak  no  port  agen, 

My  Sally  says,  ' '  Jane  mun  ha'  saved  some  brass. 

She'll  manish  well  enow,"  says  my  auld  lass. 

"She's  but  one  bairn  to  keep,  an'  she's  good  hands." 
I  heerd,  but  niver  spoke ;  an'  that  same  day. 

When  hope  wer  reckoned  overed,  by  the  sands 
I  walked  to  Jack's  bit  cottage  on  t'  brae, 

An*  by  t'door  I  hears  a  moan  o'  pain, 

An'  I  looks  in,  and  there  she  lay — our  Jane  I 

Lay.  wi'  the  hair  she  made  sike  stir  about, 
All  rou^h  and  scomfished  back'ard  frev  her  face ; 

Lav,  by  t  hearth,  where  t'fire  had  slackened  out. 
An'  all  seemed  lost  i'  the  deserted  place, 

Wi' t' Gazette  clutched  her  poor  hands  between ; 

I  knowed  the  words  t'stricken  soul  had  seen. 

I'se  a  rough  chap  an'  slow  ;  helpless  I  stood, 
She  wouldn't  hear  or  heed  for  aught  I  said, 

Nor  speak  a  word  back  to  me,  bad  or  good ; 
I'd  nowt  to  tell  me  as  she  wer  not  dead, 

Onlv  lier  great  eyes  seemed  to  glitter,  set 

On  ^*  Lost  with  all  hands,"  writ  in  t'Gazette. 

Sudden  I  turns,  an'  fast  as  I  could  stride. 

Crossed  over  t'dunes  and  sought  our  cottage  door ; 
Neighbours  wer  gossiping  at  Sally's  side. 

An  scattered,  startled,  as  I  crossed  t'noor ; 
'*  Cum,  lass,"  I  says,  she  tolled  me  arterwards. 
She  niver  know  what  power  were  i'  my  words 

That  made  her  do  my  bidding  straight,  nor  ask 
What  was't  I  wanted ;  she  wer  none  so  meek 

Most  times  !    I  knowed  I'd  got  a  heavy  task 
To  set  her,  yet  I  had  no  heart  to  speak, 

But  pulled  her  on  aside  t'flowing  waves ; 

They  soughed  like  t'psalm  they  sings  aside  t'graves  I 

Up  on  t'brae  the  door  stood  open  still, 
An*  still  sho  lay  there,  wi'  them  dreadful  eyes. 

Blazing  upon  t'page.  For  good  or  ill. 
For  help  or  mischief,  for  true  words  or  lies, 

A  woman  8  quicker  nor  a  man,  they  say ; 

I  know  I  proved  it  on  that  bitter  day. 

Our  Sally  never  stopped,  as  I  had  done. 

To  trouble  the  poor  balf>crazed  soul,  but  went 
Where,  lapped  in  blankets,  lay  their  month-old 
son — 

I'd  clean  forgot  him— took  him  up,  an'  bent 
To  put  again  her  face  t'little  lad ; 
"Poor  bairn,"  she  says,  " he'll  niver  see  his  dad  I " 
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An'  at  the  touch,  or  at  the  words  she  epoke — 
A  man  had,  mebby,  thowt  'em  hard — a  crj 

From  the  white,  fast-clenched  lips  on  soddan  brok^ 
A  wail  o'  one  i'  mortal  agony ; 

An'  as  her  fingers  looked  on  t'Gazette, 

Sail  in  its  place  t'crying  baby  set. 

I  turns  and  leaves  'em  to  theersels  at  that, 
Theer  Aver  a  grate  lump  i'  my  throat  an'  alL 

An'  as  beside  trowing  tide  I  sat. 
An'  heerd  the  flitting  sea-mews  pipe  and  call. 

Our  grief,  half  gone,  for  our  one  bairn  as  died. 

Seemed  sobbing,  strange  like,  wi'  t'sobbing  tide. 

When  I  goes  back,  t'place  wer  setten  strught. 
An'  t'babe  were  lying  on  its  mother's  breast. 

An'  by  t'woman  who  had  loved  my  mate, 
Our  Sail  wer  kneeling,  doing  of  her  best ; 

An'  she  looks  up,  an'  speaking  tenderly, 

"  We're  sisters  till  He  calls  her,  her  and 

We  took  her  home,  her  an'  her  baby  too. 

I  reckon  he'd  two  mothers  frev  that  day ; 
I  don't  know  which  on  'em  made  most  ado, 

When  he  took  ship  to  sail  for  Bremen  Bay : 
An'  all  them  years  we  had,  nor  sign,  nor  aonnd 
On  him  wha^s  own  his  mate's  warm  hearth  had 
found. 

Till  one  spring  day— Will's  ship  wer  out  i'  t'  Roads. 

An'  all,  to  please  our  lad,  wer  taut  and  triou 
The  women  smiling  i'  their  bravest  gauds. 

An'  I'd  my  medal  on,  to  welcome  him — 
I  reads  i'  t'paper,  how,  at  Sonderland, 
A  bottle,  wrapped  i'  weeds,  had  come  to  land. 

In  it  a  message— fifteen  long  year  old — 
From  the  barque  "Flymg  Spray,"  frev  Whitby 
bound. 

I  claimed  t'bottle,  an'  its  tale  I'se  told. 
I  likes  the  mesaoge  wi'  its  trusting  sound  ! 

••  Our  Bill  will  see  to  my  poor  wife  an'  lad." 

An'  thank  our  Lord  above,  I  had  1  I  had ! 
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By  E.  RENTOUL  ESLER. 

Av.Uior  of  "  A  Drtad/at  Misalliance,'*  "  DaUg  IF^u," 
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CHAFTER  I. 

He  stood  on  a  headland  that  oyeriixAed 
the  sea ;  a  middle-aged  man  in  the  draes 
of  a  Eomish  Priest,  with  a  grave  face,  and 
deep-set|  shrewdi  gray  eyes. 

It  was  July  weather,  and  the  wide  hiDa 
behind  him  bore  patches  of  blazing  gone 
and  tofts  of  purple  heavier  here  and  there 
on  their  uneyen  surface.  Below  him  lay 
the  sesi  a  rippling  sheet  of  molten  eOyer, 
whose  tiny  wavelets  broke  with 
grace  on  the  belt  of  shtngla 

The  scene  was  very  Wutif ul ;  perhapa 
more  beautiful  because  of  its  desolatitm. 
On  all  the  miles  of  land  and  water  sur- 
rounding the  motionless'  figure  on  the 
headland,  not  a  living  tiling  stirred  but  an 
occasional  mountain  sheep  browsing  among 
the  heather;  unless  the  black  speck  that 
danced  on  the  sea,  half  a  league  from  land, 
could  be  regarded  as  a  living  thing. 

It  was  on  this  black  speck  tiia(  Father 
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X>onoyan'd  eyes  were  fixed,  as  it  moved 
lightly  and  swiftly  as  a  sea-bird  towards 
the  shore. 

A.  native  curragh,  or  coracle— one  of  the 
boats  made  of  oder-work  and  tarred  canvas, 
which  since  long  before  the  dawn  of  civili- 
sation have  been  in  constant  use  among 
the  native  population  of  some  parts  of 
Ireland — it  looked  to  the  uninitiated  the 
frailest  ark  of  safety  to  which  human 
life  was  ever  entrusted. 

Bat  it  was  not  of  its  fragility,  or  its 
grace,  that  Father  Donovan  was  thinking, 
for,  in  his  eyes,  there  was  neither  dread 
nor  admiration,  only  a  miserable  inarticu- 
late anger. 

The  curragh  had  two  occupants,  one  a 
girl,  wearing  a  sailor-hat  and  a  well-cut 
costame  of  white  and  navy-blue,  the  other 
a  young  man,  who  wore  tiie  cord  trousers 
and  striped  shirt  of  the  peasantry ;  but  who 
carried  himself  like  a  Prince — as  peasants 
sometimes  do — and  possessed  a  face  of  an 
unusual  and  very  noble  order  of  beauty. 

Lightiy  and  swiftly  as  a  black  swan  the 
curragh  glided  on  to  the  shingle.  The 
man  lea^d  ashore  and  offered  both  his 
hands  to  the  girl,  who,  with  a  dainty 
movement,  swung  herself  out  beside  him. 

Then  he  gathered  her  shawls,  her  basket 
of  fish,  and  other  possessions  on  to  the 
beach ;  raised  the  curragh  with  a  sudden, 
easy  movement;  rested  it  a  moment  on  its 
stem  to  drip ;  then  turned  it  face  down- 
wards ;  placed  the  sculls  beneath  it ;  and, 
depositing  a  large  stone  or  two  on  the  keel, 
lest  a  rising  gale  should  blow  it  away,  lifted 
the  girl's  belongings  again  and  stood  look- 
ing at  her,  haS  in  deference,  half  in  ado- 
ration. 

''You  are  splendid  when  you  do  things 
like  that ;  you  make  me  think  of  some  of 
those  medisBval  heroes,  Stilicho  or  Dietrich 
of  Bern." 

The  girl's  clear,  refined  tones  reached 
the  Priest^  where  he  stood,  several  hundred 
yards  away. 

'^  It  is  nothing  to  lift  the  curragh,''  the 
man  answered  simply. 

«  Everything  is  nothing,  so  you  always 
say,  refusing  to  be  flattered." 

"But  it  is  nothing  You  could  do  it 
yourself  if  you  had  a  mind  to." 

'*  Well,  well,  then  it  is  easy,"  pettishly. 
"  Anyone  could  do  it,  and  I  am  foolish  to 
find  you  different  from  all  your  neighbours 
at  Inchmaree ;  foolish  to  be  interested  in 
you  and  to  like  you." 

They  had  begun  to  advance  up  the  steep 
slope  of  the  headland,  unconsoioualy  com- 


ing straight  on  to  where  Father  Donovan 
stoidd  awaiting  them,  the  line  of  his  lips 
pressed  dosely  together,  and  his  brows 
drawn  down  into  an  austere  frown. 

''  I  am  sure  you  are  of  the  race  of  some 
of  the  old  Kings  of  Ireland,  or  of  those 
chiefs  whose  beauty  procured  their  pardon 
when  the  sovereign  was  a  woman;  and 
your  very  name,  too^NialL  Surely  there 
was  a  King  Niall,  in  Ireland,  in  the  grand 
old  days." 

The  man  did  not  answer,  not  knowing 
what  to  say.  All  his  pulses  were  thrilled 
by  her  words  and  her  presence,  when  the 
momentary  silence  was  broken  by  the 
Priest's  voice  speaking  harshly  : 

"  Havbg  your  dUy  head  turned,  Niall, 
by  the  light  words  of  an  idle,  fine  lady  t  " 

Both  started  and  looked  up,  the  man's 
sunburnt  face  fiushing  crimson,  the  girl's 
pale  colour  deepening  by  a  shada 

"  You  express  yourself  very  charmingly. 
Father  Donovan,"  she  said,  lifting  her 
pretty  dark  eyes  to  him,  dauntlessly. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  complimentary, 
Miss  Ormsby ;  neither  my  nature  nor  my 
calling  has  been  apt  to  teach  me  fiattery." 
Then,  turning  to  Niall,  ''  I  came  out  to 
look  for  you.  Mr.  Lut^ll  is  at  home 
with  the  book  of  flies  he  promised  to  show 
you.  He  said  he  would  wait  for  you,  so  I 
shall  carry  Miss  Ormsby's  fish  for  her,  and 
see  her  home." 

He  took  the  basket  and  the  shawl  from 
Niall  as  he  spoke,  and  the  youn^  man 
submitted  confusedly,  whUe  tiie  girl  was 
too  much  startied  by  hb  high-handed  pro- 
cedure to  protest. 

She  was  a  remarkably  pretty  girl ;  the 
lines  of  her  face  were  refined  and  correct ; 
her  eyes  very  dark  and  clear,  albeit  a  trifle 
shallow;  and  her  figure  well  rounded  and 
firuL 

"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Luttrell ! "  she  asked, 
after  a  few  moments'  silent  progress  by  the 
Priest's  side. 

"  He  is  son  of  the  Sector  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish." 

'<  I  thought  he  had  been  more  important, 
since  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  be  his 
messenger,"  she  answered,  with  a  shadow 
of  impertinence  beneath  her  courtesy. 

''Mr.  Luttrell  and  Niall  have  been 
friends  since  they  were  boys,"  he  answered, 
with  a  faint  in-drawing  of  the  breath  like 
an  unuttered  sigh.  **But  it  was  chiefly 
because  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  that  I 
intercepted  you  to-day." 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  She  knew  she 
was    going    to    be   lectured;    but  Edith 
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Ormaby  was  not  nnuBed  to  being  lectured 
by  her  seniors,  and  even  enjoy^  it  now 
and  then. 

'*  I  was  reading  a  poem  last  night,  and 
it  made  me  think  of  you,"  he  said  in  his 
deep,  suppressed  voice. 

"A  Latin  poem,  I  presume,"  she  said 
demurely. 

"  No,  an  English  poem ;  and  it  was  about 
a  great  lady,  who  took  the  trouble  to  make 
a  poor  man  miserable." 

''And  for  no  reason!  She  must  have 
been  a  very  naughty,  great  lady." 

'*She  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  there 
was  no  one  else  at  the  time." 

''Oh,  if  thei*e  was  no  one  else,  that 
explains  it ;  people  must  be  amused,  you 
know." 

"  Miss  Ormsby,  I  want  yon  to  give  up 
making  Niall  your  plaything.  The  lad  is 
a  good  lad  ;  and  was  a  very  happy  one,  till 
you  came  here  to  make  him  discontented." 

She  looked  round  at  him  somewhat 
startled,  ready  to  be  on  the  defensive,  yet 
not  knowing  exactly  where  she  had  been 
attacked. 

"  It  is  easy  for  a  fine  lady  to  make  a 
working  man  dissatisfied  with  his  own  life 
and  circumstances — so  easy  that  I  wonder 
how  any  but  the  poorest  nature  can  take 
pleasure  in  doing  it'' 

"  But  NiaU  is  not  like  a  working  man, 
he  is  one  of  Nature's  gentlemea  Of 
course  having  lived  all  ms  life  with  you 
makes  a  difierencoi  and  his  appearance 
counts  for  so  much  in  the  impression  he 
makes.  Even  Uncle  Charlie  has  noticed 
him,  and  has  said  he  thinks  him  so  like 
what  Colonel  Tredegar  was  twenty  years 
ago.  And  Colonel  Tredegar  is  a  county 
gentleman,  and  one  of  Uncle  Charlie's 
oldest  friends." 

"  We  are  very  remote  from  civilisation 
here,  and  life  is  very  dull  to  most  of  us," 
the  Priest  went  on,  as  though  he  had  not 
heard  a  word  she  said ;  *' but,  for  divers 
reasons,  we  are  content.  Contentment  is 
a  great  blessing ;  you  must  not  take  it  from 
NialL" 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  she 
said,  lifting  her  pretty  eyebrowa 

"Do  you  taUc  to  men  of  your  own 
position  as  ^ou  talk  to  Niall,  flattering 
them  for  theur  beauty  and  their  strength  % 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  I  could  not 
honestly,  yon  know,  for  most  of  them 
make  a  poor  enough  show." 

"Ha  1  You  see,  though  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature,  or  flatter  myself 
that  I  do,  society  is  quite  an  unknown 


world  to  ma  I  did  not  think  any  modwt 
woman  would  have  said  to  any  man  the 
things  I  have  heard  yon  say  to  NiaUL" 

"  Mr.  Donovan  1 " 

"  I  (ay  I  did  not  think  it,  not  knownii; 
society.  It  may  be  quite  fashionable  to 
tell  a  man  he  looks  like  a  Kiog^  and  mrnkm 
him  vain  of  his  appearance." 

*'  Yon  do  not  mean  to  pat  NiaD  on  a 
level  with  my  friends,  I  hope,"  lao^izD^ 
slightly. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  it  is  yon  who  aeem  to  pot 
him  far  above  your  friends^  unless  jrcm 
stand  on  very  familiar  terms  with  these- * 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Donovan,  tJs^ 
you  somewhat  exceed  your  prerogative  f  " 

"Perhaps  I  do,  yet  I  mean  no  offence  to 
yon  personally  ;  I  only  wish  to  prot^^ 
NialL  He  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  fesr 
you,  because  of  him." 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  t " 

"  I  wish  you  to  forget  him.  I  wish  yon 
to  leave  him  to  his  old  occnpations  sad 
his  simple  pleasures." 

"  It  will  be  difficult"  She  looked  at 
him  frankly,  and  without  any  visible 
sign  of  offence.  *'  That  I  am  in  no  wue 
responsible  for  being  located  here,  I  beg 
you  to  believe.  II  I  wished  to  leave 
Inchmaree  tins  moment^  I  could  not  Uncle 
Charlie  and  Aunt  Ellen  treat  me  like  their 
bond-slave.  Then — ^weU,  I  like  liiall,  he 
amuses  me,  and  the  days  at  the  Lodge 
would  be  too  dreadful  if  I  had  no  amnse- 
ment" 

"  You  amuse  yourself  with  a  fisherman  I 
I  never  knew  tlutt  a  lady  would  take  the 
trouble." 

For  the  first  time  the  girl's  face  flashed 
darkly  red. 

"If  there  had  been  any  harm  in  it^ 
Undo  Charlie  would  have  told  me  so ;  he 
is  only  too  ready  to  say  unpleasant  things." 

"He  looks  at  the  matter  from  your 
point  of  view ;  I  look  at  it  from  NiaU'&" 

She  was  silent  for  a  little,  then  she 
spoke : 

"  I  think  much  that  yon  have  said  has 
been  uncalled  for  and  unkind,  but  I  mnt 
to  your  wish  what  I  shoidd  have  rmised 
to  your  authority.  I  shall  try  not  to  see 
Niall  again." 

'» Thank  you." 

"  And  now  I  need  not  tronUe  yon  to 
accompany  me  further.  Will  yon  kindly 
give  me  my  property,  and  let  me  wish  yon 
good-evening  1 " 

"  The  basket  is  too  heavy  for  yon.  I 
shall  leave  it  at  the  Lodge  gates." 

"  It  is  too  much  trouble.' 
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«*  It  18  no  trouble  whatever,"  stolidly. 
**  Then  thank  you,  and  good-bye." 
••Good-bye." 

He  lifted  hb  broad-brimmed  hat  to 
her  with  his  disengaged  hand,  and 
looked  after  her  gloomily  as  she  sped 
away.  Her  imperturbability  had  put 
him  at  a  disadvantagOi  and  made  him  feel 
vaguely  dissatisfied  with  himself.  And 
yet  he  had  been  right  to  say  what  he  did, 
and  she  was  an  artful,  heartless  minx. 

Father    Donovan    hated    to    censure 
people.    Speech  was  difficult  to  him  at  all 
times,  and,  therefore,  discontent  often  lay 
u  nattered  in  his  heart  till  it  grew  to  bit- 
terness.   Father  Donovan  was  really  one 
of  those  exceptional  people  who  could  love 
the  sinner  while  hating  the  sb,  but,  in 
Miss   Ormsby's    case,   the  two    were    so 
'  inextricably  mingled  that  he  hated  both. 
It  was  very  rare  for  Edith  Ormsby  to  be 
angry.    There  was  not  sufficient  depth  in 
her  for  anything  to  stir  her  profoundly. 
She  was  not  a  hundred  yards  away  from 
Father   Donovan    before    she    laughed, 
twisting  her  neck  sideways,  and  showing 
all  her  pretty  teeth. 

**  What  a  funny  old  Priest,  fierce  and 
rude  and  abusive,  but  I  suppose  unlimited 
local  authority  makes  him  like  that  1  I 
wonder  why  I  was  such  a  goose  as  to  let 
him  influence  me  1  If  I  had  made  no  pro- 
mise, what  would  he  have  done,  I  wonder  % 
— fulminated  against  me  from  the  altar, 
or  used  bell,  book,  and  candle  privately. 
Well,  I  have  promised,  and  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  keep  my  word ;  but  what  a 
bore  it  will  be  1  However,  it  will  form  a 
new  incident  for  my  next  letter,  and  that 
is  some  consolation." 

She  was  walking  swiftly  with  a  light, 
springy  step,  and  by-and-by  she  reach^  a 
^rey-stone  house  that  was  placed  in  a  dip 
in  the  hill-side.  It  seemed  a  comfortable 
modem  house,  with  a  garden  in  front  and 
a  hiffh  stone  wall  sheltering  it  on  the  sea- 
ward side.  Among  other  houses  of  its 
class  it  would  have  been  unobtrusive 
enough  ;  but  here,  where  Nature  was  so 
sublime  and  solitary,  it  looked  common- 
place to  an  aggressive  degree,  and  the  girl 
felt  this,  for  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
slightly  as  she  pushed  open  the  little 
wicket-gate,  and  sauntered  slowly  up  the 
short  gravelled  path  to  the  door. 

The  porch  in  front  of  the  house  was  of 
grey-stone,  too,  and  prettily  tiled,  and  a 
few  hardy  geraniums  bloomed  within  its 
shelter.  Evidently  visitors  came  here 
rarely,  and  were  little  looked  for ;  the  hall- 


door  stood  wide  open ;  and  the  wind  swept 
boldly  in,  whispering  round  the  bare  walls, 
and  fluttering  the  leaves  of  an  almanack 
that  stood  on  a  tiny  leather  easel  on  the 
table. 

The  girl  took  up  the  almanack  and 
looked  at  it  absently.  <*  We  shall  be  here 
till  September,"  she  said,  "  and  this  is  only 
the  tenth  of  July.  Well,  how  I  shall  live 
through  the  time,  if  I  have  no  one  to  bait 
my  hooks,  or  take  me  out  in  the  curragh, 
or  amuse  me,  Heaven  knows,  for  I  don'c" 


CHAPTER  IL 

For  three  days  Miss  Ormsby  was  very 
busy,  laboriously  and  intentionally  so.  She 
turned  out  all  her  boxes,  and  set  her  maid 
hard  at  work  improving  and  freshening  her 
dresses.  Then  she  wrote  to  her  milliner 
in  town  to  send  her  a  case  of  hats  and 
bonnets  on  approval  She  did  not  think 
she  would  keep  any  of  these — certainly  she 
did  not  need  them  at  Inchmaree — but, 
trying  them  on  would  while  away  an  after- 
noon. She  also  studied  the  weekly  fashion 
papers  diligently,  and  wrote  for  books  of 
patterns  to  all  the  houses  that  advertised 
novelties  of  an  attractive  description. 
Then  she  set  her  nimble  wits  to  devise  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  drawing-room 
fimiiture,  by  which  that  apartment  could 
be  rendered  less  bleak  and  dreary;  and 
when  she  was  fatigued  with  her  exertions 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  quite  a  sheaf  of 
letters  to  one  friend  and  another. 

Meantime^  her  uncle  and  aunt  watched 
her  without  seeming  to  do  sa  They  were 
here  at  Inchmaree  for  a  purpose,  and  a 
good  deal  against  their  private  incUnations ; 
but  they  hid  their  weariness  valiantly  from 
each  other,  and  bore  quite  cheerf ally  the 
deprivation  of  all  their  home  interests. 

Captain  Ormsby  smoked  much  more 
than  was  good  for  him,  and  took  constitu- 
tional rides  and  walks  with  praiseworthy 
regularity;  while  Mrs.  Ormsby  beguiled 
the  time  with  art  needlework,  and  longed 
hourly  for  the  comforts  of  her  own  home. 

That  they  had  no  children  of  their  own 
had  been  for  jears  an  acute  sorrow  to  this 
excellent  pair,  and  when  Ralph  Ormsby's 
French  wife  died  they  had  written  the 
kindest  letter  to  the  bereaved  husband, 
and  had  offered  to  be  responsible  for  the 
w^fare  and  happiness  of  his  motherless 
child. 

Family  ties  had  never  been  the  most 
attractive  form  of  bondage  to  this  careless 
younger  son,  and  so  he  accepted  the  offer 
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of  his  brother  and  siBter-inlaw  with  the 
frankest  alacrity ;  brought  Edith,  a  small, 
black-eyed  creature,  who  looked  very  pale 
and  solemn  in  her  mourning,  to  Ormsville ; 
left  her  there  with  expression  of  many  fine 
fatherly  sentiments ;  and  troubled  himself 
no  more  about  her. 

The  Ormsbys  were  the  representatives 
of  a  good  old  family,  which  had  declined 
considerably  in  wealth  and  prestige,  but 
which,  through  a  combination  of  fortunate 
circumstances,  was  steadily  working  its 
way  back  to  social  status  and  influence. 

To  fit  their  niece  educationally  for  any 
high  position,  and  to  hope  that  good 
fortune  would  render  the  position  a 
superior  one,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
Ormsbys'  entire  way  of  life  and  thought 

At  first  circumstances  seemed  to  favour 
all  their  aspirations.  Edith  proved  to  be 
exceptionally  pretty  as  she  grew  up,  and  to 
be  possessed  of  that  indefinable  something 
which  women  value  more  than  good  looks, 
namely,  good  style ;  she  was  a  fearless  and 
graceful  horsewoman  in  a  county  that  was 
nothing  if  not  a  hunting  county ;  and  she 
was  bright  and  entertaining,  without  any 
possibility  of  degenerating  into  an  objec- 
tionably clever  woman.  And  when  she 
managed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  wife 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  local  magnates. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Ormsby  felt  joyously 
that  her  fortune  was  made.  Lady  Deborah 
called  on  the  Ormsbys,  took  a  fancy  to 
Edith,  and  the  girl  was  launched. 

But,  oh,  disastrous  chance  1  Set  with  full 
sails  on  a  flowing  sea,  this  perverse  little 
craft,  instead  of  allowing  herself  to  be 
wafted  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  preferred  to 
hug  the  shore,  making  coquettish  visits  to 
dangerous  shoals  and  rocka  In  other 
words,  Miss  Ormsby  perferred  amusement 
to  a  secure  position,  and  wasted  her  golden 
hours  in  trifling  with  detrimentals. 

That  such  a  pretty  girl  should  be  talked 
of  was  only  to  be  expected ;  but  there  is 
notice  that  injures  as  well  as  notice  that 
elevates,  and  Miss  Ormsby  was  not  par- 
ticular which  she  attracted. 

Ttus  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her 
relatives.  To  see  all  that  they  had  striven 
for  and  attained,  carelessly  flung  away  by 
this  thouffhtless  girl ;  to  hear  her  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  Edie  Ormsbv  by  men  whom 
they  did  not  consider  good  enough  to  have 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with ;  and  to  realise 
that  her  prospects  were  a  hundred  times 
worse  at  twenty-five  than  they  had  been  at 
eighteen,  took  aU  the  pladd  pleasure  out  of 
their  Uvea. 


Often  the  undo  and  aunt  ttlked  orer 
her  misdoings  as  sufferers  talk  over  a  din 
family  disaster ;  while  sweet  Mrs.  Onmbj 
grew  thankful  that  she  had  no  daoghten 
of  her  own,  since  giria  were  so  littla  tobe 
relied  on. 

''  It  is  all  her  French  mother :  the  Fnsdi 
are  all  like  that^"  Captain  Orm8ly7  irould 
maintain,  with  strong  insular  conv^tion. 

And  yet  the^  loved  the  girl ;  and  wm 
proud  of  her,  witii  a  crushed,  downtroddoi 
pride. 

They  had  almost  resigned  theiiu6l?eita 
bear  with  what  they  could  not  alter,  asd 
let  her  work  her  doom  in  her  own  wif, 
when  the  unexpected  happoied,  is  k 
sometimes  does  where  people  hare  qohe 
ceased  hoping.  General  Helston,  a  friend 
of  Lady  Deborah's,  and  as  gallant  an  officer 
as  ever  wore  a  sword,  fell  in  love  wiHi 
Miss  Ormsby  in  a  frank,  un 
way,  and  asked  her  for  hu  wife. 

General  Hebton  was  not  very  handaome, 
and  he  was  no  longer  young ;  arid  so,  thoogb 
the  girl  coveted  his  position,  she  hentatoi 
She  did  not  fancy  him,  she  told  her  «mt 
as  carelessly  as  tiiough  the  futore  mighl 
bring  many  similar  opportunities,  and^ 
really  could  not  give  him  any  definite 
answer  immediately. 

Then  Captain  Ormsby  did  the  moifc 
desperate  action  of  his  Ufe.  On  a  6xfi 
notice,  he  removed  his  estabUshmenl  bodily 
to  Inchmaree,  where  a  friend  of  hie  had  a 
marine  residence  that  was  always  at  hii 
disposal  There  at  any  rate  she  would  be 
safe  from  criticism,  and  beyond  the  reach  ^ 
temptation  to  any  vagaries  that  would 
make  her  suitor  withdraw  his  propoaal  ^ 

The  girl  thought  she  was  being  coaited 
into  an  unwilling  consent,  and  laogbedto 
herself  good-humouredly.  To  think  oi 
Undo  CharUe  and  Aunt  Ellen  thinkmg  to 
force  her  into  anything  she^  ^^  ^ 
like,  how  amusing  and  simple-minded  tl^ 
were  I  As  regarded  General  Helatoo,  u0 
did  not  care  in  tiie  least  how  the  aa^ 
ended.  He  was  rich,  of  course,  and  to 
position  was  unimpeachable,  bat  th^  b» 
had  that  dull  quality  of  eameatneaa  Now  d 
it  had  only  been  one  of  half^nloien  dw 
subs  ! 

At  first,  Inchmaree  was  deadly  doll, » 
mere  fishing  village,  with  a  scant  aaa 
ignorant  population,  and  not  a  hnmui 
being  except  the  Priest  with  any  pw^ 
of  education.  Before  a  week,  ahe  ^ 
quite  ready  to  write  to  General  Hwo^^ 
come  and  marry  her  then  and  *^**?J 
save  her  from  going  crasy;  bat  thatwn 
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before  she  met  Father  Donovan's  prot6g6. 
After  that  the  letter  was  never  thought  of, 
for  Niall  was  absolutely  delightfol,  ex- 
tremely handsome  and  not  nncmtared,  and 
80  wonderfully  strong  and  graceful,  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  picturesque  barbar- 
ism about  him.  He  was  as  absolutely 
novel  and  delightful  to  her  as  she  to  him ; 
and  Miss  Ormsby  set  herself  to  his  sub- 
jugation with  happy,  cruel  glee. 

And  to  think  that  she  had  let  that 
horrid  old  Priest  spoil  all  her  amuse- 
ment 1  How  could  ihe  have  been  such  a 
fool  i  She  should  have  stopped  herself  when 
she  thought  of  her  promise.  But  still  a 
promise  was  a  promise,  and  having  made 
it^  she  tried  to  indemnify  herself  by  send- 
ing caricatures  of  Father  Donovan  in  all  her 
letters,  and  writing  really  clever  parodies 
of  their  interview. 

The  fourth  day  of  her  enforced  idleness 
was  an  exceptionally  gorgeous  one.  The 
sky  was  a  cloudless  fieU  of  turquoise  blue, 
the  sea  a  quivering  sheet  of  azure,  and 
the  crisp  breeiEes  that  came  landwards 
carried  with  them  the  life-giving  scents  of 
the  waves. 

"  I  suppose  my  promise  need  not  make 
me  a  prisoner,"  she  sud,  discussing  ^e 
matter  confidentially  with  heraelt  "At 
any  rate  I  am  going  out,  though  I  be 
anathema  maranatha  for  evermore. 

She  put  on  her  little  white  sidlor  hat^ 
and  a  white  pilot  cloth  jacket  over  her 
white  serge  frock,  and  as  she  stood  on  the 
hillside  amid  the  heather,  she  looked  most 
fair,  and  sweet,  and  innocent 

"Like  an  angel,"  an  onlooker  said  to 
himself  ardently,  while  his  heart  gave  a 
great  slow  plunge  in  his  breast 

He  had  been  sitting  alone  among  the 
black  jageed  teeth  of  the  great  rocks  that 
fringed  the  shore,  but  at  sight  of  her  he 
rose,  straight  as  a  pine,  and  stood  looking 
beseechingly  towards  her. 

« Gome,"  she  made  a  pretty  imperious 
gesture  of  invitation,  and  he  came  to  her 
side  swiftly. 

"I  have  not  seen  you  for  days,''  she 
said,  with  an  air  of  discovery. 

"No,  not  for  four  days."  A  sudden 
pallor  had  crept  under  the  brown  tint  of 
his  skin,  and  his  lips  trembled  a  little  as 
he  answered  her. 

"  I  have  been  so  busy,  and  you—  1 " 

"  I  have  been  breaking  my  heart" 

"  Breaking  your  heart  1  Why  % "  she 
looked  at  him  with  the  surprised  upward 
movement  of  her  eyebrows  that  she  had 
been  told  was  so  pretty. 


"  I  thought  I  must  have  offended  you." 

"  Offended  me !  How  could  you  offend 
mel" 

"  I  did  not  know." 

"I  assure  you  I  was  not  in  the  least 
offended,  so  now  you  can  be  happy  again." 

His  face  did  not  brighten,  did  not  even 
lose  its  chill  pallor. 

"Since  not  seeing  you  for  a  few  days 
has  made  me  so  miserable,  I  have  kept 
asking  myself  how  shall  I  bear  it  when 
you  have  gone  out  of  my  life  altogether  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  will  forget ;  one  always  forgets 
sometime." 

"  I  shall  never  forget.  I  shall  not  even 
try.  Does  one  wish  to  forget  that  one  has 
been  happy  1 " 

"  Only  when  remembering  causes  pain ; 
but  no  doubt  I  shall  come  back  here  now 
and  then  when  worldly  people  tire  me,  and 
then  I  hope  yon  will  like  me  enough  to 
welcome  ma" 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  went  on. 
"  When  I  come  back,  in  four  or  five  years 
perhaps,  I  shall  find  you  married  to  some 
pretty  Ailcen  or  Norah.  Well,  you  can 
talk  of  me  to  your  wife,  and  tell  her  what 
friends  we  have  been." 

His  eyes  gave  an  ominous  flash  at  this, 
but  as  the  Uds  were  lowered  she  did  not 
see  it 

"When  you  have  decided  on  a  sweet- 
heart, will  you  write  and  let  me  knowl 
I  shall  like  to  make  you  a  present  then : 
something  usefol,  a  fishing-boat  perhaps, 
though  you  must  not  cease  to  use  the 
curragh,  since  it  was  in  that  I  saw  you 
first" 

A  sudden  rage  shot  through  all  his  being. 
For  the  first  time  he  realiMd  that  he  was 
being  played  with,  and  tortured  intention- 
ally. For  an  instant  he  looked  up  at  her 
with  a  sullen,  sombre  glow  in  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me?"  she  came 
forward,  and  laid  her  pretty  hand  on  the 
knotted  muscles  of  his  arm,  "  If  I  have 
vexed  you,  I  am  sorry.  I  have  been  very 
happy  in  my  holiday  here,  and  the  pleasure 
is  altogether  owing  to  you.  But,  of  course, 
it  was  only  holiday  making  for  both  of  us 
and  must  end :  you  will  not  mind  after  a 
time." 

"No,  I  shall  not  mind."  She  was  in- 
sinuating all  he  would  never  have  dared  to 
say,  and  she  was  very  cruel. 

"I  almost  wish  we  could  have  been 
better  friends,"  she  said  with  a  light  laugh. 
"  Now  if  I  had  been  a  fisher  girl,  or  if  you 
had  been—different" 

He  drew  himself  up  in  a  royal  sort  of 
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wtkj,  and  the  western  light  fell  full  on  his 
face. 

*'  If  I  had  been  different,  who  knows  if  I 
should  have  been  happier  t  Not  even  in 
my  dreams,  Miss  Ormsby,  have  I  dared  to 
think  that  we  might  have  been  better 
friends." 

Ue  consciously  her  eyes  fell  before  him. 
As  she  had  said,  he  was  one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen,  and  had  the  courage  of  race. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  answered  in  a 
subdued  voice.  "  Then  you  will  not  mind 
that  I  am  to  marry  General  Helston  some- 
time before  the  winter." 


CUAPTER  IIL 

Captain  Obmsby  had  been  for  a  long 
walk  that  afternoon.  Walking  was  such  a 
necessary  part  of  the  routine  of  his  enforced 
seclusion  that  he  had  come  to  consider  it  a 
bore.  But  there  was  no  good  in  letting  Ellen 
know  that,  she  was  worried  enough  lUready. 

His  stay  here  was  absolutely  necessaiy, 
and  therefore  must  be  borne;  but  if  his 
evil  genius  had  been  at  work,  it  could  not 
have  done  worse  for  his  pergonal  comfort 
Here  was  not  a  living  soul  to  exchange 
ideas  with  nor  a  decent  road  to  ride  on ; 
nor  a  thing  to  kill  except  bluebottles,  and 
he  was  so  fond  of  killing  something.  Now 
if  it  had  only  been  August,  with  plenty  of 
blackcock  and  snipe  about,  he  could  have 
been  almost  happy.  But  day  after  day 
nothing  but  his  cigar  and  solitude,  and  aU 
for  a  little  minx  who  had  not  an  idea  of 
gratitude !  WeU,  he  must  honestly  admit 
that  he  had  not  expected  her  to  be  grateful 
for  being  brought  to  Inchmaree,  but  she 
would  thank  him  for  that  afterwards. 
Both  Ellen  and  he  thought  she  seemed 
more  amenable,  and  it  was  but  that  day 
that  General  Helston  had  written  urging 
for  an  answer. 

At  this  juncture  his  long  strides  brought 
him  within  sight  of  Father  Donovan,  who 
was  leisurely  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction  as  he,  and  welcoming  the  idea  of 
hearing  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  he 
hastened  his  pace  and  soon  overtook  the 
Priest,  who  received  hfm  but  surlily. 

The  good  man's  temper  had  not  improved 
since  Lis  interview  with  Miss  Ormsby,  and 
he  was  aware,  too  late,  that  his  interference 
had  but  precipitated  matters.  Niall  had 
begun  to  mope  and  be  miserable  already, 
and,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  this 
woidd  have  been  postponed  till  after  the 
young  lady's  departure  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


^- 


Half-a-dozan  times  since    that   iU-Cated 
afternoon  when  he  had  intercepted   the 
pair  on  the  headland,  he  had  been  tempted 
to  go  to  the  Lodge  and  tell  his  trembles  to 
CspUun  Ormsby.     That  that   gentlenun 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  bis  niece's 
intercourse  with  Niall  he  was  absolutely 
certain,  and  on  his  indignation  over  the 
discovery  he  could  reckon.    But  tale-bear- 
ing did  not  appeal  to  one  who  was  always 
judge  and  not  witness  in  parish  matters ; 
and  since  Miss  Ormsby  had    taken    bis 
rebuke  In  good  part  and  was  keeping  her 
promise,  he  had  virtually  nothing  to  xe- 
proach  her  wIUl    Yet  he  was  angry  agamst 
her  and  every  one  of  her  name,  and  there- 
fore he  received  Captain  Ormsby 's  OTertoies 
with   the  scantest  courtesy,   while    that 
gentleman  ascribed  his  gtuffness  not  to 
personal  dislike,  but  to  imperfect  cQltara 

"You  have  a  remarkably  pictareeqne 
country  about  here,"  the  officer  said  wiUi 
assertive  cheerfulness,  as  he  shortoied  his 
steps  to  keep  pace  with  his  companion. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  ^ctnresque,  as  poor  land  so 
often  is." 

"And  the  people  seem  a  wcmderfolly 
fine,  hardy  race.  Now  that  young  man 
Niall,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  aeen  a 
more  magnificent  human  creature." 

The  Captain  believed  at  that  moment 
that  he  was  making  himself  irresi^Uy 
agreeable. 

"  Humph." 

"I  have  often  thought  what  a  soldia  be 
would  make." 

**  I  do  not  approve  of  war." 

"  Oh,  well  no,  I  suppose  not,  but  some- 
times a  just  cause  hiu  to  be  maintained, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  fine  men  on  the  right 
side." 

"Niall  has  never  thought  of  military 
service." 

"I  daresay  not,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  deprive  the  village  of  its  chief 
ornament;"  then  a  sudden  cmve  in  the 
steep  path  brought  the  two  men  to  a  aigbt 
that  made  Captain  Ormsby  wish  the  village 
had  never  possessed  such  an  attraction. 

On  the  level  terrace  below  them,  where 
the  slope  of  the  hill  made  a  pause  before 
it  became  merged  in  the  rocks  beneath, 
Niall  and  Miss  Ormsby  were  standing,  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  her  face  lifted  to  his. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  attitude,  it 
was  that  of  two  people  who  r^srded 
each  otJier  with  no  ordinary  interest;  and 
considered  as  human  creatures,  and  apart 
from  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  sodal 
positioui  the  connectiim  would  not  have 
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seemed  an  unnatural  one.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  aspect  of  the  case  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  Captain  Ormsbj  as  he 
atood  thunderstruck,  while  a  fierce  word 
shaped  itself  in  his  throat 

The  Priest  stopped  too,  and  his  eyes 
kindled. 

'*  She  has  broken  her  word,"  he  said. 
Then  to  the  Captain:  ''This  has  been 
going  on  for  weeks.  I  wished  to  tell  you 
hefore,  but  I  had  not  the  courage." 

The  other's  eyes  sought  his  face  in- 
credulously. **  Al  fisherman  I  A  common 
fisherman  r'  he  said  huskily.  To  steady 
himself,  he  leant  his  hand  against  a  boulder 
which  jutted  forward  into  the  path,  and  his 
breath  came  heavily,  and  his  face  grew 
blank  and  miserable. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  it,"  he  said 
after  a  pause,  turning  to  the  Priest  in  his 
helpless  craving  for  sympathy.  ''There 
are  certain  things  that  one  ranks  among 
the  impossible.  And  she  is  all  we  have  1 " 
"  And  he  is  all  I  have  1 " 
"  And  just  now  too,  when  she  had  a 
chance  of  undoing  all  her  follies  and  saving 
herself." 

"  She  will  save  herself,  never  fear.  This 
is  serious  for  him,  not  for  her.  I  thought 
you  would  have  recognised  the  difi'erence." 
His  eyes  were  fixed  gloomily  on  the 
pair  below,  who  had  parted  now,  the  man 
going  steadily  and  blindly  forward,  the 
girl  hesitating  and  turning,  and  standing 
to  look  after  him. 

"I  shall  take  her  away  to-morrow," 
Captain  Ormsby  said  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness. 

"To-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  next 
year,  what  does  it  matter  now,  since  he 
has  grown  to  care  % " 

The  Captain  turned  and  looked  at  the 
Priest  curiously.  "  He  seems  dear  to  you," 
he  said. 

"Yes,  he  is  dear  to  me.    I  have  had 
little  else  to  love  for  many  years." 
"  Is  he  a  relative  % " 
"  No." 

"  But  he  lives  with  you." 
"  Yes,  he  has  lived  wiUi  me  since  he  was 
a  Uitle  child.'' 

For  the  first  time,  pity  for  these  others 
took  the  place  of  wrath  in  Captain  Ormsby 'd 
mind. 

"I  am  very  sorry  if,  through  any  fault 
of  ours,  you  are  made  to  suffer,"  he  said. 

"Being  sorry  won't  matter,  since  the 
thing  is  done.  You  see  we  are  not  like 
the  people  of  your  world,  to  whom  a  heart- 
ache is  a  pang  for  a  day.    Here,  people 


have  so  little  to  cheer  them  that  they  may 
die  of  sorrow.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  tell 
him  his  story,  to  save  him  from  himself." 

"  Then  he  has  a  story  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Might  I  hear  it )"  He  roused  himself 
through  courtesy,  to  semblance  of  an 
interest  ho  was  far  from  feeling.  "If  I 
can  be  of  service  to  him,  you  will  find  me 
very  willing,  for  in  this  thing  that  has 
happened,  I  do  not  hold  him  at  all  to 
blame." 

'*  You  could  not  help  him ;  if  any  one 
could  have  done  so,  I  should  have  attempted 
it  years  ago.  That  Niall  is  some  great 
man's  son  I  am  quite  certain,  though  it 
must  always  remain  impossible  of  proof." 

"  How  is  that  ? " 

"  He  was  the  only  living  thing  that  was 
saved  off  the  wreck  of  an  East  Indiaman 
twenty-two  years  ago.  The  woman  who  found 
him  wished  to  keep  him  for  her  own,  and 
denied  his  existence  to  all  inquirers.  Then 
she  came  to  Inchmaree — ^to  avoid  questions, 
no  doubt — and  when  she  was  dying  she 
told  me  the  truth  in  tardy  remorse.  But 
what  could  I  do  f  She  possessed  nothing 
by  which  the  child's  identity  could  be 
proved.  I  did  not  know  the  name  he  had 
borne,  knew  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  name 
of  the  vessel" 

"  And  what  was  that  1 " 

"'TheKajah.'" 

Captain  Ormsby  started  and  looked  after 
Niall's  diminishing  figure. 

"It  is  a  curious  coincidence,"  he  said. 
Then,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I  shall  certainly 
mention  the  matter  to  Tredegar." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the 
Ormsbys  left  Inchmaree,  the  whole  of 
them  in  remarkably  bad  temper.  Mrs. 
Ormsby  felt  perfectly  overwhelmed, 
ashamed  of  Edith,  and  hopeless  of  her; 
Captain  Ormsby's  mental  attitude  was  a 
compound  of  wrath  and  scorn;  while 
Edith,  in  a  travelling  dress  that  was  the 
very  perfection  of  neatness  and  daintiness, 
wore  a  cold  expression  on  her  pretty  face, 
and  felt  almost  angry.  To  be  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  yet  treated  always  in 
this  inconsequent  way,  as  though  she  wero 
a  naughty  child,  it  was  too  absurd. 
Carried  here  and  carried  there  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  scolded  and  wept  over ;  only 
that  she  had  the  temper  of  an  angel,  she 
would  not  stand  it.  As  to  their  remarks 
about  her  kindness  to  Niall,  she  treated 
them  with  the  contempt  they  deserved. 
She  wondered  what  Niall  woidd  think  of 
her  going  off  like  this  without  a  word  to 
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him ;  but  possibly  he  would  conclude  that 
their  interview  yesterday  meant  farewelL 
She  hated  to  seem  rude,  and  never  did  so 
willingly,  and  her  uncle  and  aunt  were 
responsible  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases. 
She  had  often  warned  them  not  to  drive 
her  to  extremes,  and  they  never  minded 
her.  Well,  she  would  marry  Gleneral 
Helston  at  once,  just  to  escape  from  them ; 
and  if  the  marriage  turned  out  an  unhappy 
one,  she  was  perfectly  sure  she  was  not  to 
blame. 

The  hired  waggonette,  with  three  sulky 
people  inside,  and  a  delighted  maid  on  the 
box,  was  driven  away  from  the  pretentious, 
chill,  unhomely  house ;  while  Niall  out  at 
sea  in  the  curragh,  with  the  sculls  lying 
idly  at  his  feet,  and  his  sad,  stem  face 
supported  between  his  hands,  was  trying 
to  find  a  reason  for  his  own  misery,  and 
failing,  as  people  always  do,  until  the  pain 


IS  over. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Wi]ST£R  had  come  round  again  at  Inch- 
maree ;  the  fishing  boats  were  secured  in  a 
place^  of  safety;  the  fitful  out-of-door 
activity  of  the  summer  was  quite  over; 
most  of  the  seafaring  men  were  trying  to 
turn  their  hands  to  odd  and  unaccustomed 
household  jobs,  while  the  women  were 
knitting  and  stitohing  their  hardest  to  eke 
out  the  common  livelihood. 

It  was  a  somewhat  stormy  day,  the 
wind  came  up  in  great  billows  from  the 
ocean,  carrying  light  scuds  of  foam  with  it, 
and  salt  flavours  were  abundant  in  every 
breath  it  gave.  Yet  for  all  that  the 
atmosphere  was  not  cold — bracing  and 
sweet  rather,  for  all  its  blustor. 

Father  Donovan  was  writing  by  a  little 
table  in  front  of  the  study  window,  mak- 
ing copious  notes  from  a  volume  he  was 
reading.  The  Priest  was  very  fond  of 
reading,  and  managed  to  get  hold  of  new 
books  now  and  then,  even  in  this  remoto 
spot.  Of  course  he  only  read  the  volumes 
which  supported  his  views  of  theology  or 
politics,  not  being  anxious  to  distress  him- 
self needlessly. 

On  the  window  panes  in  front  of  him 
the  dry  salt  borne  up  from  the  sea  had 
formed  itself  into  minuto  crystals,  and  he 
was  absently  admirine  the  shapes  of 
singular  grace  they  had  taken,  when  the 
unexpected  sound  of  wheels  startled  him, 
and  looking  out  he  sawthat  a  hiredfly  had 
stopped  at  his  door. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  with  a  sense 


of  perturbation ;  visitors  were  so  rare  hen. 
in  the  winter  time  particularly,  that  he  h»i 
grown  rather  to  dread  them  as  harbix^ers 
of  misfortune. 

The  door  beU  rang  sharply  and  impm- 
ously,  bringing  out  the  maid-servant  in  a 
stato  of  flurry.  Father  Donovan  heard 
himself  enquired  for,  and  then  the  doof 
of  the  plainly  furnished  liUle  slndy  was 
opened  and  the  stranger  entered. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  already  a  good  deal 
past  middle  life,  but  with  the  erect  bauing 
and  quick  eye  of  a  soldier. 

*'  Colonel  Tredegar,  at  your  service,  sir," 
he  said,  taking  off  his  travelling  e^ 
*'  My  friend.  Captain  Ormsby,  tdid  me  to 
come  and  see  you." 

''Indeed!"  The  Priest  seemed  to  freese 
all  over,  as  he  always  did  at  Uie  name  of 
Ormsby. 

'*You  have  a  young  man  living  with 
you,  of  whom  they  have  spoken  to  me.^ 
He  had  seated  himself  at  the  Priests 
invitation,  and  now  he  flung  hack  the 
sleeve  of  his  long  cloak,  and  leant  his  arm 
heavily  on  the  table  beside  him. 

'*What  of  him)"  with  an  ominou 
darkening  of  the  face. 

*'  I  understand  he  was  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  <  The  Bajah' " 

«'  He  was." 

*'  My  wife  and  child  sailed  from  Cakotta 
in  *The  Bajah'  on  her  last  voyaga  I 
have  reason  to  think  this  young  man  may 
be  my  son." 

His  voice  was  tremulous,  and  he  wiped 
the  dew  from  off  his  face  as  he  spoke. 

Father  Donovan  did  not  answer.  He 
could  not  say  that  he  felt  surprised  at  the 
moment,  he  seemed  to  have  ejq>ected  thn 
always,  and  to  have  been  preparing  for  ik 

*'My  son,  if  alive,  ia  four-and-twen^ 
now.  He  was  little  more  than  an  in^it, 
when  I  was  ordered  home  from  Indk: 
there  was  not  time  for  his  mother  and  him 
to  accompany  me,  they  followed  me  in 
•The  Rajah.'" 

"  The  child  was  the  only  living  thing 
that  survived  the  wreck,  Imt  there  were 
other  children  on  board.  How  can  yon  teU 
that  this  is  yours  %  There  was  noUiing  <m 
his  person  by  which  he  could  be  identified, 
and  he  has  no  recollection  of  anything  that 
preceded  his  arrival  here." 

II  Let  me  see  him.  If  he  is  minei  I  think 
I  shall  recognise  him." 

The  Priest  hesitated.  Whatsoever  wss 
best  for  Niall  was  what  he  desired  above 
all  things,  but 
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very  kindly.  If  he  is  my  son,  yoa  will  not 
^nd  me  nngratefol/'  Colonel  Tredegar  said 
with  his  intonation  of  natural  superiority. 

^  **  I  have  done  the  best  that  I  could  for 
him,  mider  the  ciroumstances ;  but  you 
know  he  has  been  brought  up  in  quite  a 
simple  way,  not  as  an  officer's  son  should 
be,  and  I  am  half  afraid  he  is  not  what 
you  expect" 

"Whyl"  shaiTply. 

"  Oh|  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  If  ever 
there  was  a  white  soul  in  a  beautiful  body, 
Niall  has  it ;  but,  theu^  don't  you  see  he  is 
just  a  fisherman — and  a  Catholic,  and  you 
are  not  of  his  faith" 

"  Since  we  worship  the  same  God,  does 
the  way  in  which  we  worship  Him  matter  f 
As  to  his  simple  life,  if  he  is  a  Tredegar, 
it  baa  not  harmed  him.  Can  I  see  himf" 
The  Priest  approached  Uie  door,  but  on 
the  threshold  he  paused.  "It  will  be 
better  not  to  let  mm  know  anything  till 
after  you  have  talked  with  him,"  he  said; 
then  he  went  into  another  room  and  wept 
bitterly. 

When  he  was  left  alone.  Colonel  Tredegar 

paced  the  little  study  in  great  agitation. 

After  all  these  years,  was  the  son  of  his 

youth  to  be  given  back  to  him,  the  child 

of  that  fair-haired  woman  who  had  been 

the  one  love  of  his  life  %    He  had  a  vision 

of  bare  baby  arms,  a  sweet  laughing  mouth, 

and  beautiftil  dark  eyes  looung  out  of  a 

cherubic  countenance.     But  the  child  was 

a  man  now,  and  untaught  and  coarsened 

by  homely  toil      His  heart  contracted. 

In  that  case,  would  he  not  be  happier 

here,  where  fate  had  cast  him,  than  in  the 

great  world  where  refinement  can  be  cold 

at   times,    and    courtesy    cruell      What 

Father  Donovan  had  suggested  was  wise, 

he  would  tell  the  young  man  nothing  till 

he  had  talked  with  him. 

Bat  when  the  door  opened  and  Niall 
entered,  no  way  daunted,  carrying  himself 
like  a  Prince  and  wearing  his  fisher's 
dress  as  though  it  had  been  a  royal  robe, 
Colonel  Tredegar  forgot  his  caution. 

''You  are  my  son,"  he  said,  and  burst 
intotearsL 


"It  is  quite  the  sensation  of  the  season," 
pretty  little  Mrs.  Helston  said  to  her  dear 
friend  Lady  Jane  Pomfret,  "  and  being  one 
of  the  things  that  can  never  be  decided 
beyond  question,  the  interest  will  idways 
continue.  You  know,  everyone  asks  is  he 
really  Colonel  Tredegar's  son,  though  no 
one  can  ever  positively  assert  that  he  is. 
Oh,  they  are   alike,  certainly,  and   the 
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young  man  is  quite  charming,  so  simple 
and  sincere,  a  gentleman  by  nature,  you 
know,  and  so  remarkably  handsome.  As 
to  educational  deficiency,  that  is  all  rub- 
bish, he  knows  a  great  deal  more  of  what 
men  talk  of  than  they  do,  earned  his  bread 
by  the  fashionable  amusements  for  years, 
and  is  so  delightfully  unsophisticated  that 
he  has  not  the  least  suspicion  that  he  is  a 
Uon." 

"  You  are  enthusiastic,"  Lady  Jane  said 
with  soft  surprisa  ''  Shall  I  tell  Greneral 
Helston  f " 

"  Not  if  you  expect  to  interest  him.  He 
lets  me  amuse  myself,  which  shows  his 
good  judgement.    As  to  Niall " 

*'  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Tredegar  1 " 

"  Yes — his  father  calls  him  Eric ;  but  I 
shall  always  call  him  Niall — I  believe  he 
absolutely  detests  me.  He  does  every- 
thing but  cut  me  when  we  meet^  bows  in 
the  chilliest  way,  and  looks  unutterably 
bored  if  I  compel  him  to  talk  to  me.  Oh ! 
I  think  it  mean,  when  he  has  such  lovely 
horses  and  such  a  splendid  yacht>  and 
could  amuse  me  so  perfectly." 

*'  But  is  he  not  rather  odd,  a  philanthro- 
pist^  or  something  of  that  kindt"  Lady 
Jane  asked  in  her  languid  voice. 

''No,  I  don't  think  so.  He  is  said  to 
spend  a  couple  of  months  annually  at 
Inchmaree,  where  he  was  brought  up,  and 
to  give  a  fourth  of  his  income  to  the  old 
Priest  there  for  charitable  purposes;  but 
that  is  alL  And  to  think  that^  but  for  me, 
he  would  have  been  a  rustic  there  yet! 
I  went  to  the  place  and  found  him,  and 
restored  him  to  his  father,  and  yet  he  will 
scarcely  speak  to  me.  It  just  shows  that 
gratitude  is  as  extinct  as  an  Irish  elk." 

And  Mr&  Helston  closes  her  fan  with  a 
vicious  little  snap,  gives  her  hand  to  an 
adoring  and  beardless  youth  in  evenine 
dress,  and  is  whirled  down  the  West  End 
balhoom  to  the  music  of  ''Sweethearts," 
while  a  white-haired  old  general,  whose 
dancing  days  are  long  over,  looks  arfter  her 
wistfully. 

"NOl" 

By  B.  DEMPSTER. 

Author  ^  "  Urt,  SiUu  B.  Bwuhorp^  *'  Royal,"  *'  The  Lady 
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CHAPTER  I. 


*'  And  do  you  sit  on  high  three-legged 
stools  with  your  feet  on  the  mantel-piece  1 " 
she  asked,  looking  at  him  with  deepest 
interest    She  was  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
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chair  on  the  deck  of  the  American  man-of- 
war.  It  was  one  of  those  chairs  which 
make  an  awkward  woman  look  doubly  awk- 
ward, but  only  throw  into  more  exquisite 
lines  every  beauty  of  a  graceful  one.  Tne 
afcemoon  sun,  too,  which  was  pouring 
down  in  a  blaze  of  almost  intolerable  heat 
on  the  harbour,  was  here  softened  by  an 
awning,  which  only  allowed  the  tenderest 
of  warm  light?,  to  fall  on  her  face  and 
smiling  eyes. 

She  looked  so  intensely  bewitching  under 
these  circumstances  of  becoming  chair  and 
subdued  sunshine,  that  the  young  American 
Lieutenant  forgot  to  answer,  and  only  gased 
at  her  as  he  sat  balanced,  in  auythiug  but 
a  secure  position,  on  a  rickety  chair. 

**  And  drink  cocktails  and  things ) "  she 
went  on  again. 

"  The  Captain  won't  let  us — sit  on  three- 
legged  stools,  I  mean.  There  are  one  or 
two  kicking  about.  He  doesn't  object  so 
much  to  the  cocktails,"  with  an  odd  note 
in  his  voice  which  she  did  not  notice. 

"  What  a  shame  I  Why  won't  he  let 
you  have  them  1 " 

«  They're  awfully  comfortabla  But  the 
Captain  doesn't  think  it  looks  well — dis- 
cipline and  all  that^  you  know.  I  sayl 
There's  the  music  1  Give  me  this  dance, 
Miss  Keith  ? " 

He  bent  eagerly  forward,  so  eagerly  that 
he  lost  the  very  precarious  balance  he  had, 
and  in  his  effort  to  recover  himself,  came 
with  a  crash  to  the  deck,  sprawling  at  her 
feet 

*'  What  did  you  do  that  for  1 "  she  asked 
gravely,  as  he  sprang  up  with  the  agility 
of  a  sailor,  from  among  the  ruins  of  the 
chair. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  he  answered, 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  ludicrous  figure 
he  had  cut,  and  coolly  gathering  up  the 
remnants  of  the  chair,  which  he  carried  to 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  dropped  over- 
board. "  I  only  know,"  he  said,  coming 
back  to  her,  *^  that  when  I  was  there  I 
wanted  to  stay  there." 

He  laughed  a  genuine,  pleasant  laugh ; 
but  his  eyes  were  full  of  the  most  unmis- 
takeable  admiration  as  he  looked  down  at 
her.  He  had  only  met  her  two  hours 
before ;  but  those  two  hours  had  done 
marvels  in  changing  the  tenour  of  Mr. 
Maynard  Eosoll's  hitherto  love-indifferent 
life.  With  her  woman's  eyes  she  read  the 
look.  She  made  a  slight^  impatient  gesture; 
but  the  next  second  she  was  smiling  up  at 
him  again. 

"  You  would  soon  tire  of  being  at  a 


woman's  feet.  I  can  just  faney  yoa  long- 
ing for  a  cigar,  and  a  good  ran  to  ease  your 
cramped  limbs." 

'*  I  guess  you  don't  know.  Bat  I  dcm*t 
want  metaphors,  I  want  a  danea.^ 

*'  I'm  not  going  to  dance  any  morei  I 
threw  my  programme  overboard." 

All  the  couples  who  had  been  ritttng 
and  straying  about  near  them,  were  ff oekti^ 
back  to  the  dancing.  She  had  refused  them 
so  persistently  all  the  afternoon  that  none 
of  the  men  came  near  her  again.  It  was 
such  a  decided  case  for  the  young  Ammcan 
Lieutenant — she  having  only  danced  with 
him — ^that  they,  after  the  fashion  oi  tbe 
generality  of  men,  not  wishing  to  poach  in 
another's  waters,  left  him  at  last  in  on- 
disturbed  possession. 

For  a  moment  or  two  there  was  aOenee 
between  them.  He  sat  looking  at  her 
quite  oblivious  of  the  fact,  in  the  intensity 
of  his  interest,  that  it  was  not  polite  to 
stare  at  a  lady.  She,  langoidly  fanning 
herself,  gazing  in  a  dreamy,  far-off  way 
across  the  beautifal  harbour,  which  luui 
something  so  foreign  in  its  pietoreaque 
buildings  and  red-roofed  housesL  Great 
men-of-war;  white-painted  troopships,  with 
tiny  cockle-shells  of  boats ;  and  nchsy,  black- 
smoking  steam-launches,  rushing  in  and 
out,  in  bewildering,  dangerous-looking  eon- 
fusion  ;  covered  the  hot,  sparkb'ng  waten. 
The  hoarse  cries  of  boatmen  and  saikyrs 
were  softened  into  harmony  in  the  annny, 
drowsy  expanse  of  air  and  tea.  There 
was  no  breeze,  either  from  the  land  or  from 
the  sea,  whose  breast  rose  and  fell  beyond 
the  harbour  bar  as  gently  as  that  of  aonid 
sleeping  child'a  The  heat  had  beoi  quite 
a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation  that  after- 
noon to  dancers  who  had  a  difficulty  on 
the  subject  of  ideas,  and  to  partners  per- 
sonally totally  indifferent  to  each  otiier. 

Yet  suddenly  she  shivered — with  a 
violent,  uncontrollable  shudder,  aa  if  with 
cold — and  her  face  grew  pinched  and  blu& 

*'  What  is  the  matter  t  "  he  aaked  m 
quick  alarm. 

**I  don't  know."  She  tamed  to  him 
again,  smiling,  but  her  lips  were  stiff,  and 
only  forced  into  that  smile.  *'  I  am  cold, 
I  think," 

''  Cold  1  I  wish  I  were  1  You  most  be  ill 
to  be  cold.  Come  downstws  and  have 
some  tea." 

She  rose,  and  they  made  their  way  to 
the  companion,  down  which  he  citfefully 
helped  her.  The  refreshments,  set  out  in 
lavish  profusion,  were  being  served  on  the 
lower  deck. 
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Mt88  Keith  only  took  a  few  sips  of  the 
tea,  and  then,  at  his  saggestion,  they  strolled 
over  towards  the  mess-room  where  it  was 
dusky  and  deserted.  She  sat  down  on  a 
chair  he  brought  her. 

*<  Are  all  your  officers  here  % "  she  asked. 

"  No  1 "  regretfully.  "  Oar  First  Lieu- 
tenant is  absent — Grant — G^rge  W.  Grant 
We  call  him  our  *  Beauty.'  He  and  I  are 
old  chums.  Ill  show  you  his  photo,  if  you 
like.  But  of  course  you  wouldn't  like,"  a 
faint  flush  of  shame  at  his  eagerness  dyeing 
his  face.  But  he  and  George  W.  Grant 
had  been  friends  since  their  school-days. 
He  was  not  a  bit  handsome  himself,  though 
pleasant-looking,  with  his  strong  well-built 
frame,  and  his  uniform  showed  him  off  to 
advantage ;  but  he  had  never  felt  a  pang 
of  jealousy  as  yet  against  his  friend,  who 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  "  cut  him 
outb "  "  It  wouldn't  matter  to  you  if  he  had 
*  carrots '  and  tiiree  nosea" 

"  It  would  make  his  photograph  a  most 
interesting  study  any  way.  Please  show  it 
tome." 

His  cabin  was  dose  by,  and  as  eager  to 
amuse  her  as  to  show  off  his  friend,  he 
moved  away  to  fetch  the  photograph.  She 
sat  waiting  for  him.  There  was  something 
motionless,  rather  than  reposeful,  in  the 
languor  of  her  position,  and  her  face  took 
the  same  pinched  blue  look  of  mortal  cold 
it  had  worn  on  the  upper  deck. 

"  Here  it  is,  Miss  Keith." 

She  took  the  leather-framed  portrait 
with  languid,  fashionable  indifference,  and 
looked  at  it 

' '  He's  a  splendid-looking  chap,  isn't  he  t  " 
he  asked  with  proud  affection. 

*'  It's  a  very  fine  frame,"  she  said. 

He  broke  into  his  frank,  pleasant  laugh. 

"I  say.  Miss  Keith,  that  is  crushing  I 
Why,  he's  our  show  man — ^we're  not  a 
particularly  good-looking  set;  in  fact,  I 
heard  one  girl  at  Plymouth  cidl  us  Charon's 
crew.  Her  friend — an  awfully  pretty 
little  girl — suggested  Grant  was  Orpheus 
being  rowed  across  the  rirer  Styx  in  that 
ugly  old  gentleman's  ferry-boat  Not  bad, 
was  it  f " 

''  I  thought  Charon  rowed  about  all  by 
himself,"  said  Miss  Keith,  with  thoughtfcd 
slowness,  still  looking  at  the  portrait  in 
her  hands.     '*  Did  he  have  a  crew  % " 

"  Oh  !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  1  I  never 
was  up  in  the  classics.  Any  way,  that  old 
Charon  was  enough  by  himself.  Besides, 
Grant  is  not  in  search  of  his  wife," 
with  an  amused  tone  in  his  laugh  which 
had  something  significant  in  it 


Perhaps  she  noticed  it,  for  she  looked  up 
at  him,  with  that  slow,  languid  glanc?, 
which  some  called  the  pink  of  affectation, 
and  others  the  most  bewitching  grace  iu 
the  world.      He  was  one  of  the  latter. 

"  Ah !  well,"  he  said,  answering  it  because 
he  could  not  help  himself,  ''  it  isn't  any 
thing  very  much,  only — our  Captain  has  a 
lovely  little  niece  about  sixteeiL  All  our 
men  are  mad  about  her — ^but  we  are  all 
poor — and — well,  yon  see.  Grant  is  eo 
good-looking  that  the  Captain  thinks  he  is 
just  as  well  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

'*  I  don't  like  your  Captain,"  she  said. 

The  young  man  did  not  answer;  or, 
rather  tiie  answer  he  made,  apparently  a 
quite  irrelevant  one,  was  eloquent : 

"Have  another  cup  of  tea,  or  a  cock- 

taur' 

She  laughed,  and  gave  him  back  the 
photograph.  When  he  returned  from  re- 
placing it  in  his  cabin,  he  found  her  talking 
to  her  chaperone.  They  were  going ;  he 
accompanied  them  on  to  the  upper  deck. 
All  the  guests  were  thronging  towards  the 
gangway.  The  American  officers  stood 
among  them  helping  them  down  into  the 
pinnaces  that  were  to  take  them  ashore, 
or  back  to  other  ships. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Lieutenant  abrupUy. 

**Are  youl"  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  look  that  startled  him. 

It  was  so  searching,  so  appealing,  so 
pitiful,  so  hopeless.  But  she  turned  away 
swiftly  to  hurry  after  Mrs.  Maynard,  leav- 
ing hun  bewildered. 

Captain  Stock  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
told  him  he  might  go  with  the  pinnace. 
He  liked  the  young  man  as  well  as  he 
could  like  any  one  under  his  command. 
He,  like  the  rest,  had  been  amused  at  his 
devotion  that  afternoon  to  the  pretty  Miss 
Keith.  He  admired  her  himself,  and  on 
occasions  such  as  these  would  be  sym- 
pathetic as  well  as  hospitable.  Mr.  May- 
nard EnsoU  leaped  down  on  to  the  pin- 
nace, not  needing  another  command.  From 
where  he  stood  he  could  see  her  apparently 
chattering  and  laughing  as  gaily  as  the 
rest  of  the  crowd. 

"What  could  it  mean?"  he  asked 
himself  in  utter  perplexity.  "  One 
would  think  I  could  help  her  in  some 
way."  He  tried  to  catch  her  eye  again, 
but  she  never  once  looked  in  the  direction 
where  he  stood.  The  iu&tant  the  pinnace 
reached  the  landing-stage  he  hurried  for- 
ward to  help  the  ladies  off. 

It  came  to  her  turn. 
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For  a  moment  her  hand  lay  in  his.  She 
looked  np  at  him,  thanking  him  again  with 
a  bright  smUe  for  the  "  lovely  afternoon 
they  had  all  given  them." 

And  yet  he  would  have  sworn  that  be- 
hind the  smile  lurked  the  dark  shadow  he 
had  seen  in  her  eves  a  few  moments  befora 
Under  some  sudden  impulse  he  answered 
the  shadow,  not  the  smila 

"If  ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  ask 
me  ! "  he  whispered  hurriedly,  his  strong, 
steady  hand  clasping  closely  round  hers. 

Then  she  passed  on  in  the  stream  of 
pretty  girls  and  smiling  women,  all  making 
flattering  little  speeches  to  him  as  he  as- 
sisted them  on  shore.  He  answered  with- 
out really  knowing  what  he  was  saying. 

Was  she  offendeil  at  his  audacity  t  His 
speech  now  seemed  a  piece  of  such  un- 
warrantable impertinence. 

But  as  the  pinnace  steamed  off  again, 
she  stepped  out  fiom  among  the  Uttle 
group  of  people  standing  on  the  shore, 
and  looked  after  the  retreating  launch — at 
him  I 

With  a  quick  leaping  of  his  pulses,  he 
raised  his  cap,  giving  it  a  little  triumphid 
wave  of  salute  high  over  his  head. 

CHAPTER  IL 

"  It*s  a  darned  shame  1 " 

The  speaker,  George  W.  Grant,  First 
Lieutenant  on  board  the  "Plymouth," 
looked  as  if  he  meant  it 

Mr.  Maynard  Ensoll,  sitting  on  the 
table  in  the  mess-room,  his  hands  thrust 
deep  in  his  pockets,  his  legs  dangling 
impatiently  to  and  bo,  looked  as  S  he 
quite  agreed. 

"  Stock  is  an  infernal '* 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  spoken,"  interrupted 
Ensoll  rather  wearily,  but  roused  to  a  sense 
of  discipline  by  the  wrathful,  fiery  eyes  of 
his  friend,  "  only — «— " 

"  You  couldn't  help  it— I  should  think 
notl  It  makes  a  man  sick  to  see  his 
bullying.     He's  a  drunken " 

"  Shut  up  ! "  Grant's  reckless,  fiery 
spirit  made  Ensoll  more  careful  for  his 
friend  than  he  was  for  himself. 

Grant  paced  restlessly  up  the  room  and 
back  again.  If  he  could,  at  that  moment, 
have  taken  his  Captain  by  the  throat  and 
shaken  the  breath  half  out  of  him,  he 
would  have  been  grateful  Only  unfor- 
tunately, the  plan  was  not  feasible,  and  he 
had  enough  control  over  himself  as  yet  to 
understand  the  good  sense  of  his  fnend's 
advice. 


"  Well,  old  boy,  I  must  be  off  I"  he  utd, 
as  he  reached  Ensoll  again.  "  Csa  I  gi?e 
any  messages  t  I  hear  you've  been  raniuDg 
it  hard  1 "  with  an  amused  laugh. 

Ensoll  winced.  It  was  a  fortm^t  niee 
their  own  danoe,  and  he  had  certsmij  bean 
"running  it  hard."  He  raised  hu  eyei, 
which  were  dismally  contemplattnghii  bet 
stretched  out  now  on  to  the  bick  of  (be 
seat  before  him,  and  looked  ai  hii  friend 
instead.  Grant  was  splendidly  handsome, 
with  that  generous  brightness  of  aoger 
still  lingering  in  his  eyes,  its  flash  on  his 
face.  Ensoll  remembered  sudd^ily  how 
long  she  had  looked  at  his  portrait  (hat 
day ;  how  interested  she  had  since  been 
in  everything  concerning  him  that  ho- 
Ensoll — ^had  told  her.  And  with  aennosi 
sensation,  curious  because  he  had  never 
felt  it  before,  he  remembered,  too,  bor 
much  he  had  told  her.  But  the  senaatioB 
passed  as  quickly  as  it  came,  almoit 
before  he  had  time  to  be  troubled  by  it 
It  passed  in  a  sudden  anxiety  for  the  maa 
who  had  excited  it 

"  What  aure  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon 1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I'll  look  m  it 
the  Princess's  dance.  Stock  waa  alaoging 
me  this  morning  becauise  I  haven't  been 
seen  '  in  decent  company  yet,' "  with  a 
grim  laugh.  "  And  then  Gardiner  biB 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  to^ughi  I 
shall  take  my  things  adiore  and  dnai 
there." 

"  I  wish  you'd  cut  Gardiner,"  said  EoioD 
impatiently,  but  with  an  anxious  look  m 
his  eyes.  "  I  believe  he's  a  regolar  card- 
sharper." 

The  other  flushed  half- angrily,  half 
shamefacedly. 

"  You  mmd  jrour  own  boiineea,"  be 
said  gruffly,  and  yet  not  unkindly.    "  Do 

Iou  thinkmeafooH  I  gave  yon  my  word 
wouldn't  plav  high ;  that  ought  to  be 
enough  for  you. 

Ensoll  tumbled  off  his  unoomfortaUo 
perch  without  another  word.  Grant  waa 
a  born  gambler  at  heart    This  evil  pro- 

Sensity  was  one  of  the  causes  given  by 
laptain  Stock  for  his  anger  against  him 
when  he,  a  poor  Lieutenant,  had.^J|^ 
presumption  to  fall  in  love  with  his  Joveiy 
little  niece,  MirabeUa  Stock  He  waa  an 
inveterate  foe  to  gambling  himaeK  and 
opposed  it  with  all  his  might  among  bis 
men  and  officers.  Ensoll  bad  done  bis 
best  to  keep  his  friend  out  of  tbe  p» 
of  his  displeasure.  He  had  even  lately 
persuaded  him  to  give  him  his  word  not 
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to  play  high.  As  he  could  not  have 
broken  his  own,  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  friend's  now.  His  own  woes  soon 
made  him  forget  even  his  anxiety  for 
Grant's  hot  temper  and  the  well-known 
hate  existing  between  him  and  his  Oaptain. 

For  a  whole  fortnight  not  to  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  Miss  Keith !  He  had  in- 
curred, the  day  before,  the  wrath  of  Captain 
Stock,  and  in  consequence  had  to  suffer  for 
it  by  having  his  leave  stopped  for  a  whole 
fortnight.  It  did  not  make  the  sentence 
any  lighter  to  know  that  the  punishment, 
from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view,  was  per- 
fectly just,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  passed 
on  any  other  man,  it  would  have  been 
harder. 

This  suspension  of  all  intercourse 
between  himself  and  Miss  Keith  was  in- 
tolerable. Since  that  first  afternoon  they 
had  met  nearly  every  day.  Thoagh 
never  once  again  had  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  that  strange  look,  yet,  in  some  subtle 
vray,  it  seemed  to  have  become  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship,  which,  out- 
wardly^ only  an  amusing  flirtation,  was 
something  very  much  more  real  He  had 
no  doubt  about  his  own  feelings  on  the 
subject ;  and  there  was  some  kindness  and 
tenderness  underlying  her  bright  society 
manner,  which  he  felt  without  being  able 
to  analyse,  and  which  filled  him  with  the 
most  glorious  delight  of  hope. 

No  1  she  could  not  be  playing  with  him. 
They  called  her  a  desperate  flirt — a  dan- 
gerous, heartless  coquette — it  had  even 
been  at  first  hinted  once  or  twice  in  his 
hearing,  that  she  was  fast,  "bad  form," 
in  her  reckless  indifference  to  appear- 
ances. But  he  found  her  all  that  was 
good,  and  womanly,  and  sweet.  How  he 
wished  now  he  had  sent  her  a  message  by 
Orantl  What  foolish,  false  reticence  it 
had  been,  which  kept  him  back  from  even 
mentioning  her  name  to  his  old  friend ! 

He  wondered,  as  the  long  hot  hours  of 
the  afternoon  wore  on,  what  Grant  would 
think  of  her.  Tliey  would  be  sure  to 
meet  at  the  Princess's  that  afbemoon. 
Grant  had  only  returned  from  leave  three 
days  before ;  he  had  been  staying  in  town 
with  Gardiner,  who  had  chambers  in 
London. 

Though  Grant  had  been  ashore,  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  with  Gardiner,  who 
had  come  down  to  Bouthsea  with  him. 
Neither  of  the  two  had  appeared  at  any 
of  the  social  entertainments  going  on  in 
the  place.  Grant,  who  had  once  been  the 
most  pleasure-loving  young  fellow  in  the 


world,  seemed,  since  his  last  love-affair,  to 
have  taken  a  disgust  to  society. 

Ic  was  late  that  night  when  Grant  re- 
turned. The  two  men  did  not  have  any 
opportanity  of  speaking  to  each  other  tiU 
the  next  morning. 

The  first  glance  at  Grant  told  Eusoll 
that  something  was  wrong.  His  thoughts 
immediately  flew  to  Gardiner. 

"How  did  you  like  the  'hop'?"  he 
asked,  as  he  leant  over  the  bulwarks  look- 
ing down  at  the  water,  which  reflected  the 
dazzling  blue  of  the  morning  sky.  He  did 
not  see,  therefore,  the  faint  start  his  friend 
gave,  nor  how  red  the  pale,  tired  face 
flashed. 

**  Oh !  the  hop  1 ''  after  a  second's  pause, 
rousing  himself  apparently  from  some 
other  train  of  thought.  **It  was  well 
enough.  Heaps  of  pretty  little  girls. 
Very  hot  and  crowded,  though." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  Miss  Keith  t " 
plunging  boldly  to  the  point,  seeing  no 
other  way  of  turning  the  conversation  to 
her. 

"She's  good-looking,''  with  a  languid 
slowness,  which  sounded  utter  indifference. 

"  Good-looking  1 "  indignantly,  standing 
upright.  "  She's  out  and  out  the  loveliest 
girl  here  I " 

A  strange,  startled,  and  yet  curiously 
understanding  look  came  into  Grant's  eyes, 
as  he  looked  into  his  friend's  eager  face. 

"I  say,  Ensoll,  they  told  me,  you 
know — "  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  turned 
away.  "  She's  the  girl  you've  been  going 
in  for,  isn't  she  1 " 

EqsoU's  face  flushed  hotly,  and  then  his 
lips  seemed  to  pale  a  little,  for  there  was 
something  behind  his  friend's  speech. 

"What  were  you  going  to  sayf"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  know ;  only  I  think  it  is 
rather  a  mistake,"  Grant  said  in  a  curious, 
composed  way.     *'  They  all  say  so." 

"  Grant ! "  EnsoU  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  compelling  him  to  turn,  so  that 
he  should  see  his  face.  He  spoke  quite 
quietly,  but  it  was  not  natural 

'^  Why  is  it  a  mistake  t " 

"  Oh  I — well,  she  is  a  desperate  flirt  and 
— and — I  heard " 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying. 
If  you  are  going  to  repeat  any  of  that 
miserable  slander  to  me,  you'd  better  clear 
out  It's  all  the  basest  jealousy.  She's 
the  sweetest,  truest,  purest  girl  I  have  ever 
met,  and  I'd  lay  down  my  life  to  prove  her 
faith  I " 
His  voice  which  had  gradually  risen  into 
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indignant  reproach,  ended  in  a  note  of  the 
moBt  perfecti  triumphant  confidence  and 
gladness. 

He  tamed  on  his  heel  and  walked  across 
the  deck,  hiurdly  conscious  yet  of  how 
much  his  words  and  manner  had  betrayed. 
Grant  stood  looking  after  him  quite 
stupidly.  EnsoU  had  been  perfectly  right 
when  he  had  told  him  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying.  He  had  said 
something.  But  what  it  was,  he  could  not 
tell  now.  Only  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing, in  answer  to  that  proud,  eager  look 
on  his  friend's  face.  He  had  heard  yester- 
day all  about  the  desperate  flirtation 
between  Ensoll  and  Miss  Keith.  Yet  he 
had  forgotten  it  till  this  moment.  He 
had  gone  through  such  a  furnace  of  mental 
anguish,  such  a  storm  of  remorse,  and 
helpless  rage,  and  desperate  fear,  that  all 
else  had  been  scorched  up  in  their  fires. 
Bat  it  all  came  back  to  him  now. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  long  weary  fortnight  had  come  to 
ite  end.  EasoU,  restlessly  pacing  the  deck, 
the  last  afternoon  of  his  detention,  looked 
curiously  di£ferent  to  the  laughing-eyed 
young  man  who  had  danced  there  with 
such  happy  carelessness  a  month  aga 
Bat  it  was  not  the  love-thirst  of  his  heart 
which  had  brought  those  set  lines  to  his 
mouth  and  quenched  the  old  brightness  of 
his  eyes. 

<*  It's  a  shame,  the  way  Grant  is 
cutting  Ensoll  out,"  said  one  middy  to 
another  as  thev  looked  at  him.  They 
were  both  in  a  bad  temper,  having  to  stay 
on  board  that  lovely  afternoon,  and  being 
devoted  admirers  of  Ensoll,  they  were 
inclined  to  be  abusive  of  his  friend  and 
Captain  alike.  "  Grant  knew  Ensoll  was 
gone  on  her.  I  call  it  caddish,  now  that 
Ensoll  is  out  of  the  running.  Grant  and 
she  are  always  together." 

The  other  fully  concurred.  Ensoll  had 
gathered  from  various  things  let  slip  in 
conversation  what  was  taking  place  on 
shore. 

Grant  himself  had  never  alluded  to  Miss 
Keith,  and  Ensoll  was  too  proud  to  ask. 
Bat  the  fierce  pain  at  his  heart  would  fill 
him  at  moments  with  rage  against  Grant, 
for  trying  to  step  between  himself  and 
Miss  Keith.  Only  for  a  momentary,  care- 
less amusement  For  what  else  could  it 
bet  Grant  had  not  forgotten  Mirabella 
Stock.  Even  he,  Ensoll,  sceptic  as  he  had 
been  on  the  subject  of  his  friend's  powers 


of  devotion,  really  believed  at  last  in  hii 
love  and  fidelity  where  Mirabella  was  con- 
cerned. He  knew  how  his  anfortunate 
passion  had  changed  his  whole  Ufa 

The  Grant  of  to<lay  was  no  more  like 
the  Grant  of  a  year  beforCi  than  a  happy, 
careless  schoolboy  is  like  the  man  who 
comes  out  hardened,  reckless,  biUer,  from 
life's  great  battle.  Yet  here  he  was,  idly 
flirting  with  Phoebe  Keith — wh^i  he  knev 
that  her  love  was  Uie  life's  happln^s  of  hk 
friend.  For  Ensoll  was  certain  that  Gunt 
knew  that  he  lo?ed  her. 

As  he  thought  it  over  to-day,  he  felt  ha 
could  keep  sUence  no  longer;  he  would 
speak  to  Grant  that  night,  when  he 
returned  to  the  ship  from  the  Admiral's 
ball,  where  probably  he  would  havB  danced 
all  night  with  Phoebe  I 

In  the  pale  light  of  the  early  suniaer 
dawn,  Ensoll  found  his  opportunity. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said  curtly. 

"All  right,  old  boy,"  answered  Grant 
carelessly,  but  he  leant  back  heavily  ag^iiart 
the  side  of  the  ship,  gazing  across  Uia 
silent  harbour,  with  its  gleaming  lights 
and  dark  ships  which  looked  like  ghostly 
shadows  in  the  morning  twilight,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  it,  to  avoid  meeting 
his  friend's  eyes. 

"Is  it  all  up  with  you  and  MirabeDa 
Stock  1 " 

Grant's  strong  frame  quivered  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  the  pitiless,  curt  qnesticm  had 
stabbed  him  through. 

Then  he  answered  slowly. 

"  It  was  all  up  long  ago." 

"  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  marry  Miss 
Keith  1 " 

"Marry  her!"  he  broke  into  a  harah. 
discordant  laugh.  "Xot  much  chance  of 
my  doing  that  1 " 

**  Then  will  you — in  Heaven's  name,  tell 
me 

But  a  sudden,  swift  change  leapt  into 
Grant's  eyes.  His  whole  face  was  con- 
vulsed with  fury. 

"  Will  you  toll  me  by  what  unwarrant- 
able impertmence  you  question  my  afEairs  1 
Let  me  pass,  and  be  hanged  to  you  I " 

Ensoll,  thrust  aside,  stood  quite  stiU. 
Somediing  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
snapped  within  him.  Something  that  set 
his  whole  life  jarring  and  clashing  out  of 
tuna  It  made  him  quite  dizsy,  as  if  the 
discord  were  physical  Trust,  faith,  tender 
afl'ection,  respect,  were  being  crashed, 
maimed,  slain,  amid  the  mad,  wild  con- 
fusion of  those  other  raging  feelings^ 

The  friendship  which  had  begun  so  long 
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ago,  which  had  lasted  so  faithfully,  which 
had  been  the  controlling  power,  keeping 
in  beaaiiful  harmony  so  many  opposing 
feelings,  parposes,  aims,  tastes,  was  dead. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Mrs.  Durrant  was  giving  an  "at 
home  **  the  next  day. 

Her  rooms  were  abeady  crowded  when 
the  Americans  managed  to  wedge  their 
way  into  them  Ensoll  gave  an  eager 
glance  about  him,  and  then  his  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  he  knew  no 
more  till  he  found  himself  standing  a  little 
apart,  with  Phoebe  Keith. 

"  You  faAve  been  behaving  very  badly  to 
oal"  she  said,  laughing  off  the  dumb, 
pitiful  appeal  of  his  great  love  looking  at 
her  from  his  eyes.  But  she  had  paled  toa 
He  tried  to  return  a  smiling  reply,  but 
the  smile  died  abruptly  on  his  lips,  as, 
recovering  his  senses  a  little,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  her. 

"  How  awfully  ill  you  look  I " 

"  Don't  stare  at  me  like  that,"  she  ex- 
claimed pettishly ;  "  and  for  goodness  sake 
don't  teU  me  I  am  not  looking  well.  I 
know  that  is  always  only  a  polite  way  of 
telling  a  girl  that  she  is  growing  ugly  1 
Now  I  must  go  and  look  after  the  people. 
Shall  I  introduce  you  to  any  one  f  But  I 
suppose  you  know  plenty  of  girls.  Come 
and  take  me  to  get  some  tea  presently." 

She  turned  away ;  there  were  some  fresh 
arrivals.  Mrs.  Durrant  was  jtut  greeting 
them,  near  the  dooriray.  There  was  a 
small,  empty  space  between  them  and  Miss 
Ktsith  and  EnsoU. 

As  Miss  Keith  turned  from  him  towards 
the  door,  Mrs.  Dorrant  caught  sight  of 
her. 

"  Oh  1  there  is  one  of  my  young  friends," 
she  said  to  the  lady  who  with  her  two 
daughters  had  just  entered.  "Phoebe, 
dear,  come  here,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  Lady  Marsland.  I  want  you  tj  look 
after  her  daughters." 

Miss  Keith  advancing,  suddenly  stopped. 
Lady  Marsland  was  staring  at  her  with 
such  a  look  of  petrified  amasement^  horror, 
disgust,  that  everybody  near  turned  to 
look  at  her  too. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Durrant!"  Lady 
Marsland  found  her  voice  at  last  It  was 
clear  in  its  unutterable  indignation,  and 
reached  half  through  the  crowded  rooms. 
"I  would  rather  my  daughters  were 
not  introduced  to  that  young  person. 
Why,  my  dear,"  dropping  her  voice  and 


flushing  faintly  at  the  scene  she  had  been 
involuntarily  betrayed  into  making,  "do 
you  know  that  she  was  living — why  1  there 
is  the  man  1 " 

One  or  two  sitting  and  standing  near, 
caught  distinctly  the  lowered  accents. 
Among  them  Ensoll,  who,  at  Lady  Mars- 
land's  first  words,  with  one  swift  stride 
had  stepped  to  Phoebe's  side.  He,  with  iJl 
the  others,  looked  towards  the  doorway. 

Grant  had  not  come  with  his  brother 
officers.  He  stood  there  now,  having  just 
arrived. 

He  had  apparently  heard  everything, 
for  his  face  was  white  to  the  lips,  and 
there  was  a  curious,  dazed  look  in  his 
eyes. 

Phoebe  Keith,  as  she  caught  sight  of 
him,  made  one  step  fortvard,  looking  up 
at  him  with  surely  the  most  pitiful,  an- 
guished appeal  that  ever  looked  out  from  a 
woman's  eyes. 

He  met  it  with  that  same  dazed,  un- 
responsive gaze,  and  then,  in  a  kind  of 
stumbling,  awkward  way,  made  a  half  turn 
as  if  to  goiiway. 

A  violent  shudder  shook  Phoebe  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
uplifting  of  her  head,  a  straightening  into 
splendid,  queenly  dignity  of  her  shrinking 
figure,  she  turned,  and  walking  swifily 
through  another  door,  vanished  from 
among  the  gazing,  wondering,  horrified 
crowd  of  fashionable  pleasure  •  seekers. 
Ensoll  glanced  at  the  other  door;  Grant 
had  fled  too. 

There  was  a  breathless,  silent  pause, 
pregnant  with  unspoken  questions  and 
answers,  then  everybody  began  talking  all 
at  once :  some  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
their  unfortunate  hostess  in  her  awkward 
situation ;  some  to  express  their  certainty 
that  they  knew  something  like  this  would 
turn  up  with  regard  to  Miss  Keith ;  others 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  there  being  any- 
thing tone  in  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  everybody  in  the 
room  had  some  version  of  the  scene. 
Lady  Marsland,  vexed  at  her  position,  and 
yet  feeling  that  she  had  done  quite  right 
in  exposing  the  girl,  told  what  she  knew 
to  Mrs.  Durrant,  who  was  divided  between 
horror,  doubt,  tears,  and  anger.  Two 
vears  ago.  Lady  Marsland  had  been  &taying 
m  America  at  an  hotel  where  these  two 
were  also  putting  up.  They  gave  them- 
selves out  as  man  and  wife.  Bat  various 
things  made  the  other  people  suBpicious, 
and  their  suspicions  were  one  day  con- 
firmed when  the  young  person  who  now 
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called  herself  Miss  Keith,  gave  oat  dis- 
tinctly to  an  old  gentleman  who  happened 
to  tarn  ap  there  one  day,  and  who,  it 
appeared,  was  a  relation  of  the  gentleman 
with  her,  that  she  was  not  his  wife.  Lady 
Marsland  had  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  her 
since,  till  to-day.  How  was  it  that  Mrs. 
Darrant  had  made  the  acqaaintance  of  sach 
a  person) 

Mrs.  Darrant  only  knew  her  as  the 
companion  and  adopted  daughter  of  a 
friend  of  hers  living  in  ~  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

This  lady  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  had 
made  her  take  her  own  name.  Miss 
Keith,  or  whatever  her  name  was,  had 
lived  with  her  for  two  years,  and  she 
believed  this  lady  knew  her  before  that 

Bat  Easoll  had  waited  for  no  explana- 
tions. He  had  rashed  from  Hbe  hoase  like 
a  man  driven  by  a  l^on  of  devils.  With 
baming  eyes  and  parched  lips,  he  walked 
blindly  on,  his  heart  a  very  hell  of  con- 
saming  fire,  fed  by  the  ever-growing 
flames  of  hate,  fory,  and  last  of  revenge. 
His  brain  was  too  confased  to  form  any 
plan  of  vengeance.  The  desire  of  it  only 
bamed  there  at  his  heart  The  angaish 
of  it  was  horrible.  It  mast  find  voice 
and  falfilment  soon,  or  he  felt  it  would 
kill  him.  Bat  as  yet  he  coold  not 
think  it  oat  clearly.  Physically  and 
mentally  he  was  prostrated,  and  his  help- 
lessness added  to  the  torment  Not  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  vengeance  before  idl  those 
other  men  came  back  to  the  ship  that 
afternoon  with  their  talk,  their — it  cat 
like  a  scourge  on  quivering,  bare  flesh — 
their  scoffs,  their  jests  upon  her  1 

But  when  his  brother  officers  did  retam, 
they  said  not  a  word.  Perhaps  his  face 
silenced  them;  perhaps  they  felt  all  the 
pity  and  shame  of  it,  for  they  all  knew  the 
great  friendship  that  had  been  between 
the  two  men,  and  how  well  EnsoU  had 
learned  to  love  her.  Popular  as  Grant  had 
been,  there  was  one  oniversal  word  of  dis- 
gust at  the  cowardice  he  had  betrayed  that 
afternoon,  for  the  piteous  appeal  in  the 
girl's  eyes  had  been  seen  by  many.  Captain 
Stock  was  up  in  town.  They  wondered 
what  he  would  say  when  he  returned  on 
the  morrow.  Even  Mirabella,  who  was 
known  to  have  cared  for  the  handsome 
Lieutenant,  and  braved  her  uncle's  wrath 
for  his  sake,  would  turn  in  horror  from 
him  now. 

^  Grant  did  not  return  to  the  ship  that 
night  His  absence  without  leave  was 
freely  commented  upon,  out  of  EnsoU's 


hearing.    This  would  be  the  last  stroke^ 
as  far  as  Stock  was  eonoemed. 

'*And  then  he's  been  fooling  axoioid 
with  that  fellow  Gardiner,  too,  just  Ulttfy. 
Playing  recklessly  this  last  ibrtaight,  ba's 
lost  a  pile,"  said  one,  to  wind  ap  the  mmaj 
things  that  had  at  last  placed  Grant  iato 
the  hands  of  his  enemy.  For  ihey  all 
knew  that  Stock  would  prove  an  implacahie 
judge^  and  that^  to  bring  aboat  tha  ndn  of 
Gran^  had  long  been  the  eameat  deatre  of 
his  vindictive  heart 

Next  morning  Easoll  went  aahoiB.  He 
found  Grant  at  the  hotel  whldi  he  fre- 
quented. Easoll  had  hMdIy  eiqieeted  to 
find  him  thera  He  only  went  to  get  inte- 
mation.  EnsoU  entered  hb  room  withont 
knocking.  He  shut  the  door  after  him, 
taming  the  key  in  the  lock.  Gk«Dty  wko 
was  sitting  smoking  near  the  open  w&idow, 
had  started  to  his  feet  Neither  spcdoe  for 
a  moment 

Then  Ensoll,  advancing  into  the  rooa^ 
said  in  a  slow,  hoarse  voice : 

**  I  want  an  explanation  of  yeetetday.* 

Grant's  face  grew  paler. 

"  She  is  my  wife,"  he  said. 

"  Your  wife  1 " 

Easoll  recoiled.  The  room  aeemed  to 
reel  round  him.  ''Your  wife!  Why 
then- 
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*<I  married  her  about  two  years  ago. 
Do  you  remember  that  time  I  went  to 
Cincinnati  1  I  met  her  tiiere  and  fell  ia 
love  with  her,  and  married  her.  In  two 
monthsl  had  tired  of  her.  I  foondcmt  I  had 
never  even  loved  her.  It  was  her  beenty, 
I  supposa"  He  spoke  in  a  strange  mo- 
notonous tone,  as  if  repeating  Bomething 
learned  by  heart  "  I  hspi  the  mairiage 
secret  You  know  that  old  uncle  <rf  mmet 
I  was  afraid  of  him.  I  had  been  playinc 
high,  and  wanted  his  money.'  Bat  I  did 
not  love  her,"  he  went  on  again,  ''  though 
she  did  for  me  what  costs  a  woman  mors 
than  we  can  ever  measure.  To  save  mc^ 
she  pretended  she  was  not  my  wife.  She 
loved  me  well  enough  for  that;  and  yet — 

I ,    There  have  been  times  daring  the 

last  year  when  I  have  almost  hated  her  I " 

"  You  despicable  coward  t  And  yeeter- 
day,  when  she  appealed  to  you  to  save 
her — ^you  were  silent — you ^ 

<*  Ensoll  1"  He  pat  out  his  hands  as 
if  to  ward  off  EnsoU,  who  had  stepped 
forward.  ''If  yon  struck  me — I  could  not 
explain — and — I  swear  to  you  that  for  a 
moment  yesterday  I  was  half  daxed.  I 
thought  of  nothing.  I  could  only  see 
Mirabella.  As  that  woman  spoke  the  whde 
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sense  of  my  loss  fell  upon  me.  I  conld 
realise  notlung  else.  I  did  not  even  see 
— my  wife.  When  I  recovered,  she  had 
gone.  Bat,  Ensoll,  I  swear  to  yon  I  have 
made  it  all  right  this  morning.  I  have 
written  to  Mra  Dorrant- " 

"  Yon  have  not  seen — yonr  wife — yet  1 " 

<*No,  EnsolL  I  am  not  qnite  so  lost  as 
yon  think.  I  can't  face  her  yet  That 
other  will  come  between ** 

'<  And  yet  yon  could  let  that  other  learn 
to  love  yon  while ** 

Grant's  lips  twitched  with  a  sadden 
spasm  of  remorse  and  pain. 

*'  I  did  try  at  first  to  keep  away  from 
her;  bat  I  went  mad  at  last;  and  it  was 
only  one  week  in  which  I  gave  way,  one 
short  week,  and  now " 

Ensoll  turned  from  him  in  unutterable 
anger  and  loathing.  He  seemed  so  base, 
this  man  he  had  once  loved  so  well 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  t " 

"I  don't  know.  If  Phoebe  will  let 
me,  I  will  try  and  redeem  the  past." 

But  there  was  no  life  in  the  words  or 
tone.  They  were  inexpressibly  dreary  and 
hopeless;  he  was  still  thinking  most  of  that 
other  girL 

A  luiock  at  the  door  broke  the  strained 
silence  between  them.  Grant  went  over 
and  opened  it,  taking  a  note  from  the 
waiter  who  had  brought  it.  He  read  it^ 
then  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation breaking  from  him. 

"What  is  itr'  EnsoU,  moved  by  the 
ashen  pallor  of  Grant's  face,  asked  hastily, 
sick  with  fear  that  something  worse  had 
befallen  Phoeba 

The  only  answer  Grant  gave,  was  to  toss 
him  the  letter  across  the  table. 

It  was  from  Gardiner. 

*'Dear  Grant, — 

'*  I  am  leaving  for  India  to-morrow, 
as  you  know.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
would  kindly  square  up  to-day.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  wait^  but  I  really  must 
have  the  cash.    Yours, 

"Herbert  Gardiner." 

A  civil  note  in  a  way ;  but  those  who 
knew  the  man  felt  the  mercUess  grip  of 
the  iron  hand  which  had  penned  the  words. 
Ensoll  understood  all  in  a  moment.  He 
had  heard  of  the  high  play  that  had  been 
going  oa  Grant,  growing  reckless,  had 
broken  his  word. 

Indeed,  the  misery  of  his  position,  the 
contempt  of  his  own  cowardice,  had  driven 
him  into  the  arms  of  his  old  vice.  Last 
night,  after  that  meetine  with  the  wife  he 
had  so  injured,  half  mad  as  he  felt,  he  had 


plunged  more  recklessly  than  ever  into 
the  excitement  of  play.  In  the  light  of 
the  summer  dawn,  he  had  risen  from  the 
gaming  table  with  nothing  between  him 
and  disgrace. 

Gardmer  had  told  him  that  he  should 
have  time  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour. 
This  letter  proved  what  his  mercy  was 
worth. 

The  letter  fluttered  from  EnsoU's  hand 
on  to  the  table.  The  gesture  was  sig- 
nificant. Grant  felt  it  to  the  quick  of  his 
soul. 

"EnsoU!"  he  exclaimed  hoarsely,  "I 
am  sunk  too  low  for  you  ever  to  take 
notice  of  me  again — and  yet  I  must  sink 
still  lower  1  I  have  done  you  a  great 
wrong — all  unwittingly.  Heaven  know& 
When  the  men  chaffed  you  about  her,  I 
never  suspected  that  Miss  Keith  was — my 
wife!  She  had  changed  her  name,  you 
know.  When  I  found  it  out,  I  thought  it 
was  about  the  last  stroke  a  man  could 
bear.  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  speak.  But 
now,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  friendship, 
for  her  sake,  if  you  will,  for  my  disgrace 
will  be  hers,  help  me  now.  I  swear  that 
you  shall  not  regret  it  I  will  repay  every 
cent  I  will  smve  as  man  never  strove 
before  to  become  an  honest  man.  Give 
me  this  one  step  up,  lest  I  go  down  body 
and  soul  into  infamy." 

Ensoll  had  walked  over  to  the  window. 
He  stood  looking  out  across  the  common, 
over  which  hung  a  wavering  mist  of  heat 
The  Marine  Artillery  were  marching  past 
in  the  distance ;  the  music  of  their  band 
reached  him.  He  recalled  the  day  when 
it  had  played  at  their  own  dance  —  the 
first  day  he  and  she  had  met 

Grant's  voice,  so  close  to  him,  seemed 
only  like  some  far-off  sound.  It  was  the 
distant  music  that  was  wrapping  him  in, 
setting  all  his  pulses  quivering,  kindling 
into  fire  the  blood  in  his  veins. 

Yet  he  heard  something  of  what  Grant 
was  saying,  for  he  was  thinking  vaguely 
all  the  time  his  pulses  were  beating  out 
the  time  of  that  music,  of  the  large  sum  of 
money  he  had  lying  in  a  London  bank. 

Of  course  Grant's  talk  of  repaying  it 
was  all  nonsense.  How  could  he)  A 
year  ago  —  no,  a  month  ago  —  Ensoll 
would  have  signed  the  cheque,  knowing 
that  its  repayment  was  as  impossible  as 
that  the  stones  on  the  shore  should  become 
gold.  But  such  a  gift  would  have  been  but 
a  trifle  to  save  his  friend's  honour.  Would 
not  he  have  laid  down  his  life  for  itt 
Afterwards,  he  supposed    he  must  have 
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thought  all  these  things,  for  they  came 
back  to  him  with  a  strange  and  (ureadfol 
familiarity. 

But  at  this  moment  he  was  only  really 
conscious  of  the  music  and  the  picture 
it  conjured  up.  The  girl  leaning  forward 
in  her  low  chair  on  the  deck,  smiling  up 
into  his  eyes.  He  saw  every  graceful  line 
of  the  lovely  figure;  every  turn  of  the 
dainty  head;  every  smile,  now  tender, 
now  disdainful,  of  the  lips. 

'*  Maynard,  for  the  sake  of  the 
past " 

EnsoU  turned  round. 

«  No  1 "  he  said. 

Then  he  passed  him,  and  went  out  of 
his  presence  for  alwaya 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  him  a 
little  later,  hb  brother  officers  were  startled, 
almost  shocked  at  his  demeanour. 

When  they  received  the  messsge  that 
Orant  was  dead—  shot  by  his  own  hand — 
about  half-an-hour  after  EnsoU  had  left 
him,  they  felt  that  they  could  fling  no 
more  stones  of  reproach,  contempt,  or  anger 
at  him.  Whatever  his  sins,  they  had  met 
with  a  reckoning  which  made  men  afraid 
to  utter  their  earthly  judgements. 

A  cloud  of  gloom  rested  upon  all  the 
ship ;  Orant  had  been  very  popular.  Even 
if  he  had  not  been,  such  an  end,  coming  to 
one  who  had  dwelt  in  their  midst,  would 
have  sobered  them,  and  there  was  every- 
thing in  this  to  darken  and  sadden  the  case. 

But  Csptain  Stock,  furious  at  .the  dis- 
grace of  the  whole  affair — of  the  gambling, 
the  secret  maniage,  the  insult  done  hu 
niece — raged  and  stormed  until  they  all 
could  scarcely  bear  it  There  was  some- 
thing horrible  and  ghastly  in  the  volley  of 
oaths  and  abuse  flung  over  the  dead,  sense- 
less body  of  their  late  comrade. 

It  was  then  that  they  wondered  still 
more  how  Ensoll  could  stand  by  and 
listen — cold,  impassive,  silent 

But  into  his  soul  had  gone  the  iron  of 
that  "  No  1 " 

Never  to  leave  him  free  again  from  its 
wound.  It  was  to  chasten  every  joy, 
deepen  every  pain  of  his  after  life.  It 
was  to  be  the  shadow  cast  by  earthly  love ; 
to  be  the  weariness  of  fulfilled  ambitions ; 
the  fear  of  his  strong  manhood;  the  re- 
morse of  his  old  age. 

A  '<No"  to  Uve  on  till  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  when  he  and  that  friend — 
whose  murderer  he  counted  himself — 
should  meet  and  touch  each  other's  hands 
again,  forgiving  and  forgiven  1 
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CHAPTER  L 

'<  Poor  leetle  Engleeah  boy  1 " 

**  Hullo  !    Do  you  speak  English  t  ** 

''  Oh,  yes  1    My  fiuler,  he  live  long  time 

in  Engleeah  prison  hoik." 
"  Prison  what  1 " 
"  Prison  hoik.    One  great  ship  all  foU 

of  Frenchmans." 

"  I  like  you ;  you're  a  nice  little  girL" 
*'  And  I  like  you ;  you  poor  leeUe  Eag- 

leesh  boy." 

This  conversation  took  place  <me  bi^fat 
May  morning,  in  the  year  1781,  in  \hB 
shady  orchard  of  an  old  farm-house,  situated 
in  the  outskirts  of  Calais.  The  first 
speaker  was  a  black-eyed,  black-haixed 
little  French  girl  of  eight;  tiie  other 
was  a  square-built,  yellow-haired,  Uoe- 
eyed  little  EogUsh  boy,  a  couple  of  yean 
her  senior.  One  of  those  fragile  palisades, 
which  in  France  so  often  do  duty  iai 
walls  and  fences,  separated  them,  and 
for  some  minutes  the  quaint  pair  had 
been  eyeing  one  another  through  the  fence, 
ere  the  conversation  above  reconied  opened. 

Only  two  days  before,  the  "  Fancy  Lass," 
of  Rye,  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  had 
become  separated  from  her  convoy,  had 
been  captured  by  the  "Diane,"  Frendi 
frigate,  towed  into  Calais  harbour,  and 
her  Captain,  John  Oarden,  with  his  crew 
of  ten  men  shut  up  in  the  old  Fort. 

Captain  Garden  had  taken  his  wife  and 
little  boy  with  him  to  sea,  for  at  this  period 
we  were  better  accustomed  to  capture 
than  be  captured,  and  he  imagined  Uiat  in 
so  doing  he  ran  little  risk.  Bat  Mrs. 
Garden,  a  woman  in  delicate  health,  had 
succumbed  to  the  fright  and  over-excite 
ment  caused  by  the  chase,  and  the  poor 
Captain  shuddered  to  think  that  his 
youngster  was  doomed  to  share  the  horrors 
of  a  French  prison  hulk  with  him. 

But  Madame  Denise,  a  French  mother, 
who  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  English 
prisoners,  and  who  perhaps  had  a  eon  of 
her  own  fighting  his  country's  battles 
abroad,  or  languishing  in  an  English  prison, 
took  pity  on  the  motherless  boy,  and 
obtained  permission  to  take  him  with  her  to 
her  farmoutside  Calais;  and  Captain  Garden, 
although  unwilling  to  part,  even  tempo- 
rarily, with  the  last  home-tie  left  to  him, 
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knew  that  the  step  was  a  right  one,  and  so 
said  good-bye  to  toe  little  fellow. 

The  foe  thus  broken  bj  the  two  little 
neighbours,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  go  on. 

"  Little  French  girl,  what's  your  name  1 " 
asked  the  boy. 

"  My  name  Olive,"  replied  missy. 

"  Olive  what  1 " 

The  girl  gazed  at  him  and  shook  her 
head. 

**  Only  got  one  name  ! "  exclaimed  the 
youngster.  "  Poor  little  French  girl !  IVe 
got  two — Jack  Garden.  Bat  Olive's  a 
very  pretty  name.    How  old  are  you  1 " 

"I  have — one,  two,  tree — eight  years," 
replied  Olive. 

"  Oh,  you're  quite  young  then  !  I'm  ten," 
said  Jjusk,  and  swaggered  about  with  all 
the  importance  which  two  years'  seniority 
gave  him,  whilst  the  little  girl  watched 
him  with  big,  admirine  eyes.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  short  and  said : 

"  Come  and  play  1 " 

No  second  invitation  was  necessary, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  Olive  had 
disappeared  and  reappeared  on  Jack's 
side  of  the  palisade,  and  during:  that  bright 
May  morning  there  were  prol^le  not  two 
happier  human  beings  in  or  out  of  Calais. 

The  game  of  play  became  a  daily  institu- 
tion, and  in  course  of  time  the  two 
became  inseparable.  Madame  Denise  too 
and  the  neighbours  around  took  a  strong 
fancy  to  the  English  lad,  although  he  had 
to  fight  his  way  amongst  the  patriotic  young 
native?,  and  nearly  broke  Olive's  heeurt  one 
day  by  appearing  with  a  tattered  jacket  and 
only  one  serviceable  eye. 

Now  and  then  his  father,  under  escort, 
was  allowed  to  come  to  the  farm  and  see 
Jack ;  but  one  day  Madame  Denise  called 
the  bov  to  her  room  and  told  him  sad  news 
from  the  Port.  The  French  cruisers  had 
been  more  than  usually  fortunate,  and 
there  were  now  more  than  two  thousand 
English  sailors  stowed  away  in  the  prison 
ships  and  the  casemates  of  the  old  Fort. 
Consequently,  typhus  fever  broke  out,  the 
prisoners  died  by  scores,  and  amongst  them 
Captain  Oarden,  so  that  little  Jack  was 
left  an  orphan  in  a  strange  land. 

Of  course  the  news  saddened  the  boy 
very  much;  but  grief  falls  lightly  on  young 
shoulders,  and  Olive  consoled  him  so  ten- 
derly, that  he  soon  came  to  regard  her  as  the 
centre  of  his  little  world,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  nothing  was  to  separate  tiiem. 
They  almost  lived  together;  did  their  lessons 


together;  took  long  walks  together  over 
the  wind-swept   sand-dunes,  or    into  the 

Suaint  old  town,  or  amongst  the  shipping, 
^r  they  would  go  to  the  jetty  to  hear  the  last 
news  of  the  war,  and  never  even  disagree 
about  this,  for  Olive  thought  far  more  of 
her  sturdy  little  English  companion  than  of 
patriotism,  and  looked  as  pleased  as  he 
did  when  he  sung  out  *'  Hooray  I "  at  the 
news  of  Johnstone's  victory  over  Saffrein 
at  Saint  Jago,  and  shared  his  depression 
when  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  display 
of  bunting  announced  the  capture  of 
another  English  prize. 

And  so  a  couple  of  months  passed,  and 
the  children's  Ufe  at  the  farm-house  was 
unsullied  by  a  single  unhappiness  or  misfor- 
tune. 

But  one  evening  as  Jack  was  seated  in 
the  orchard  alone,  carving  a  miniature 
"Fancy  Lass,"  and  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  a  favourite  song  of  his  dead 
father's, 

*Twa8  when  the  ^ea  was  roarin' 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deplorin' 

All  on  a  rock  reclin'd, 

he  wa3  surprised  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man 
creeping  stealchily  along  in  the  du^k  by  the 
row  of  currant  bushes  which  bounded  one 
side  of  the  orchard.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  sing  out  for  help,  as  in  these  troublous 
times  the  neighbourhoods  of  sea-port  towns 
were  infested  by  all  sorts  of  bad  characters; 
but  the  man  by  a  swift  movement  came  up 
to  him,  and  he  recognised  Ned  Tunstall, 
first  mate  of  the  "  Fancy  Lass." 

"  Why,  Ned,  what's  brought  you  here  t " 
whispered  the  boy,  as  he  saw  by  the  sailor's 
gesture  that  silence  was  imperative. 

« Never  you  mind.  Master  Jack,"  was 
the  reply.  **  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  spin  you 
no  yarns  just  now.  Every  minute's  wallible, 
and  the  moon  will  be  up  soon.  We've  got 
to  go,  so  don't  axe  no  questions." 

<*  Go,  Ned  1  Where  % "  asked  Jack. 

"  Why,  away,  sure-ly,"  replied  Ned,  **  out 
of  this  'ere  blessed  country.  Away  to  sea 
again,  and  arter  a  bit  to  Old  England." 

''  Bat  I  don't  want  to  go,  Ned,"  said 
Jack,  who  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  Olive. 

''Not  want  to  gol"  exclaimed  the 
amazed  mariner,  who  was  utterly  unable 
to  comprehend  the  wish  of  any  born 
Englishman  to  be  anywhere  else  but  in 
England. 

''No,"  repeated  Jack.  ''Father  and 
mother  are  dead,  and  I'm  so  happy  here ; 
and  I  love  Olive  so  much  and  everyone 
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is  80  kind  to  me.     I  needn't  go,   Ned, 
need  II" 

"You  come  along,  &ir,"  replied  Ned. 
«  This  ain't  no  place  for  a  yonng  genelman 
like  yon  to  be  in,  let  alone  an  En^Uahman 
of  any  sort  So  here's  a  packet,  sir,  which 
the  poor  skipper  said  was  to  be  ^iven  to 
the  kind  lady  here :  it's  got  money  m  it  and 
a  letter." 

"Very  well,  Ned,"  said  Jack  sadly, 
"  bat  you'll  let  me  go  and  say  good-bye  to 
Olive,  won't  you  1  She  will  give  Madame 
the  packet." 

"  Don't  be  long,  sir,"  said  Ned,  "  we've 
a  tidy  way  to  go  before  the  moon  rises." 

At  that  moment  Olive  came  bounding 
into  the  garden.  She  stopped  short  when 
she  saw  Jack  in  conversation  with  a  big, 
bearded  man,  but  the  sailor  beckoned  to 
her,  saying : 

"  Come  along,  missy,  I  see  it  all  Master 
Jack's  got  to  go  away,  away  home.  But 
you'll  see  him  again  some  day,  sartin  sure, 
as  it's  a  werry  small  world." 

*' Jack  going  away  !"  xepaated  the  girl 
slowly  three  or  four  times;  "but  he  doesn't 
want  to  go,  and  he  is  so  good  here." 

''  Ye?,  Olive,  I'd  better  go,"  said  the  little 
fellow  resolutely.  "  You  aee  I  couldn't  stay 
here  for  always,  could  II" 

"  Why  not  t "  said  Olive.  "  Your  fader 
is  dead,  and  your  moder  also— and  I  wish  I 
was  !  Ob,  you  must  not  go.  Jack.  No, 
no !    Please,  let  him  stop,  Mr.  Sailor." 

*' Can't  be,"  said  the  mate  kindly. 
''  Master  Jack's  a  geaelman,  you  see,  and 
there's  his  fdends  at  home ;  and  his— but 
lor  1  what's  the  use  o'  my  parlarvering  away 
about  what  you  can't  understand  )  So  say 
good-bye,  miss,  please,  and  come  along, 
Master  Jack." 

Jack  obeyed  mechanically.  He  could 
not  say  anything,  for  there  was  a  lamp  in 
his  throat,  and  his  heart  was  full  to  burst- 
ing. But  he  threw  his  arms  around  Olive's 
neck  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  times;  then 
Ned  hoisted  Jack  on  his  shoulders,  and 
the  darkness  very  soon  hid  him  from  the 
poor  little  sobbing  girl  whom  he  had 
learned  to  love  as  a  aister. 

They  went  on,  twisting  in  and  out  of  the 
sand-dunes,  by  lone  country-lanes  and  hill- 
paths,  never  approaching  hooaes  until  the 
fnah  breeze  announced  the  proximity  of 
the  sea. 

Ned  set  the  youngster  down,  and  they 
trotted  rapidly  towards  the  shone,  upon 
which  could  be  just  distinguiahed  the  out- 
line of  a  boat,  with  figures  moving  about 
it. 


'' Thare  y'are,  Master  Jack,"  said  Ned, 
"  that's  the  boat  bebngmg  to  i^e  '  Tfaiae 
Brothers,'  and  if  everything  goes  well,  she'll 
put  us  aboard  the  '  Phaeton '  ir^ata  iniess 
than  half  an  hour." 

Everything  went  well,  thanks  to  the 
darkness;  the  ''Three  Brothers,"  a  amng- 
gling  lugger,  bent  her  brown  sails  gallanily 
to  the  breeze,  and  in  less  time  by  far  than 
Ned  had  mentioned,  the  survivors  of  the 
crew  of  the  "  Fancy  Lass  "  were  swarming 
up  the  steep  side  of  the  "Phaeton" 
frigate,  and,  ere  the  moon  fairly  rose  over 
Calais  town,  she  was  off,  with  five  sben 
and  ''  one  young  gentleman  "  additional  on 
her  books,  bound  for  anywhere  that 
promised  fun  and  fighting. 


CHAPTER  II. 

''Here's  a  lively  sort  of  place  for  a 
chap  to  be  condemned  to  pass  hiseadstence 
in ! "  growled  Lieutenant  Garden  of  the 
Preventive  Service,  as  he  gazed  from  the 
window  of  his  official  residence  at  the  little 
Norfolk  bay  of  Portingham,  one  wQd  morn- 
ing in  March  of  the  year  1795.  ''  There's 
fighting  and  fun  going  on  alt  over  the 
world,  and'chance3  of  getting  prize-money, 
and  promotion  knocking  about  in  every 
direction,  and  I'm  stuck  away  here  because 
my  wound  is  too  bad  for  service  afloat 
Ugh !  it's  sickening  ! " 

In  truth  the  prospect  was  not  inviting. 
Sea-wards,  grey,  tumbling  water,  half 
hidden  in  fog ;  land-wards,  an  expanse  of 
barren  down  unbroken  by  a  single  tree,  or 
house,  over  which  the  keen  north-east 
wind  swept,  shaking  the  Kttle  wooden  hut 
and  making  the  Lieutenant's  teeth  chatter 
as  he  stood  at  the  imperfectly  closed 
window. 

In  reality,  however,  the  i^pointment  of 
Lieutenant  Grarden  to  Portingham  had 
been  intended  by  Government  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  zeal  and  bravexy  of  the  young 
gentleman  whom  we  left  about  to  start  on 
his  fixst  cruise  on  board  His  Majesty's 
frigate  Phaeton,  for  the  plane  had  been 
long  notorious  for  a  desperate  gang  of 
amugglers,  who  had  hitherto  defied  jkU 
efforts  to  detect  and  capture  them,  and 
who  had  been  complained  of  as  a  terror  to 
.the  country  for  many  miles  lannd.  So 
the  danganons  and  responsihle  post  was 
offered  to  Jack  Garden,  who  had  xeceived 
an  ugly  wonnd  in  Lord  Howe's  action  on 
the  glorions  First  of  June  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  he  acoeplsd  it,  4bB  he  know  Ycrf 
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well  that  most  men,  eyen  temporatilj  in- 
capacitated, were,  at  this  period,  when 
volonteerfl  for  nayal  service  were  plentifal, 
nsnally  placed  at  once  on  the  Retired 
list 

•*  Think  I'll  have  a  look  round,"  he  said 
at  length.  '<  I  may  as  well  see  how  the 
land  hes  if  I'm  to  do  anything  here.  I 
heard  there  was  a  Tillage  of  Portingham, 
a  regular  contraband  hotbed,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  it  Hollo !  Who's  this,  I 
wonder  1 " 

As  he  spoke  a  small,  round  figure,  en- 
veloped in  a  waterproof,  sprang  off  a 
shaggy,  dripping  pony,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  hut 

The  Lieutenant  opened  it 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  excuse  me,"  said  his 
visitor.  "I'm  the  parson  of  the  little 
church  behind  the  hill.  Texter's  my  name 
— John  Texter — and  I  heard  of  your  ap- 
pointment here,  and  thought  I  couldn't  do 
better  than  call  and  pay  my  respects  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Here's  weather, 
sir ;  here's  weather  1 " 

The  Lieutenant  suitably  acknowledged 
the  little  man's  courtesy,  and  emphatically 
agreed  with  him  on  the  weather  topic; 
the  reverend  gentleman,  a  round-faced, 
merry-eyed  little  fellow,  in  the  meanwhile 
divesting  himself  of  his  reekine  cloak,  and 
displaying  a  suit  of  very  old  black,  with  a 
badge  of  office  in  the  shape  of  a  very  much 
crumpled  and  not  over-dean  neckcloth. 

*'  Take  a  drop  of  something  warm  after 
your  wet  ride,  Mr.  Texter,"  said  the 
Lieutenant 

"  Well,  Mr.  Garden,  if  you— well,  really, 
I  don't  think  it  will  be  amiss,"  replied  the 
Parson. 

So  Jack  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  ship's 
rum,  which  the  little  man  sipped  and 
said  : 

**  Not  bad,  sir,  of  its  kind  ;  not  bad  for 
liquor  which  has  pud  duty ;  but  wMt  till 
you  come  to  my  house.  Ill  sive  you  some 
that  has  never  paid  duty,  and  I'll  ask  your 
opini<m  afterwarda  Why,  I  should  imagine 
that  this  is  about  the  only  liquor  in,  or 
anywhere  near  Portingham,  which  has 
paid  duty." 

''  I  suppose  so,"  said  Jack  smiling. 

'*  But  I  reckon  the  good  days  are  num- 
bered now,"  eaid  the  Parson  with  a  sly 
look,  '<  eh,  Lieutenant  1  Well,  well ; 
these  gentry  have  had  a  good  long  spell  of 
sucoes?.  Indeed,  hereabouts  they  do  just 
what  they  like.  They  steal  the  hearts  of 
the  lasses,  and,  in  bad  seasons,  anythbg 
they  can  lay  hands  on  from  the  lasses' 


fathers;  and  they're  utterly  reckless  and 
desperate;  so  much  so,  that  a  lot  of  the 
landowners  hereabouts  sent  a  round-robin 
to  the  magistrates  at  Holt,  with  the  result 
that  you  were  appointed  here." 

*'  Weil,  I  suppose  I  must  take  it  as  a 
compliment,"  said  Jack,  "  but  I  shouldn't 
have  minded  a  livelier  place." 

"Lively!"  exclaimed  the  Parson.  ''Ah  1 
You  wait  a  bit,  and  you'll  find  it  lively 
enough." 

So  they  chatted  on,  until  the  Lieu- 
tenant took  a  great  liking  to  the  little  old 
clergyman,  and  the  latter  entertained  the 
same  feelings  towards  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Parson,  <<  after  all, 
I've  never  fulfilled  the  object  of  my  mission. 
I  came  to  ask  you  to  make  whatever  use 
you  like  of  my  poor  house.  I  tell  you, 
when  things  are  not  lively  at  Portingham 
they're  dull,  very  dull." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  your  invi- 
tation. But  I  was  on  the  point  of  going 
out  when  you  cstte  in.  Suppose  we  go 
together  f " 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Parson ; 
''  you  can,  or  perhaps  you  can'c,  imagine 
what  a  treat  it  is  to  a  man  who  has  been 
buried  alive  in  a  place  like  this  for  a  dozen 
years  to  get  a  talk  with  a  rational  being, 
much  less  with  a  gentleman." 

"  And  do  you  mean  that,  except  your- 
self, Portingham  consists  of  smugglers )  " 
asked  Jack. 

*  I  do,"  replied  the  Parson;  *  there's 
only  one  individual  with  any  pretence 
to  refinement  Ht^'s  my  son-inlaw  that  is 
to  be,  a  young  farmer  named  West — 
Beeston  West  he's  called — for  in  these 
places  you  find  so  many  people  of  one 
name  that  one  has  to  distinguish  between 
them  by  a  prefix,  and  he's  ^led  Beeston, 
because  he  was  bom  at  Beeston." 

So  they  sallied  forth  together.  The 
Lieutenant  showed  the  Parson  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  little  force  of  twenty  men 
under  his  command,  and  the  Parson  in  his 
turn  took  him  by  a  short  cut  up  the  hills 
and  showed  him  the  church,  a  quaint  little 
round-towered  edifice,  built  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliff.  From  the  scaffold-poles 
about  it,  the  building  appeared  to  be  under 
repair. 

«Not  much  scope  for  your  exertions 
hereabouts,  Mr  Texter,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
smila 

The  Parson  shook  his  bead,  and  said  : 

"Well,  there's  plenty  of  scope,  but  no 
encouragement.  Indeed,  sometimes  I  think 
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I'm  not  doing  the  right  thing  in  stopping 
hero,  for  it's  a  valoaUe  living,  and  as  the 
ohnrch  is  under  repair,  and  has  been  for 
ever  so  long,  I  only  have  a  eervice  there 
once  a  fortnight^  and,  to  keep  my  hand 
in,  I*m  ^lad  to  take  daty  four  miles  o£f. 
Bat  Olive,  that's  my  daughter — ^at  least  I 
call  her  my  danghtev — she  likes  the  i^ace, 
and  the  people  all  swear  by  her ;  besides, 
I'm  getting  old  and  rusty,  and,  perhaps, 
shouldn't  be  equal  now  to  the  task  of 
superintending  actively  a  large  parish." 

The  rough  hridle-path  awept  over  a 
atiffish  hill,  and  suddenly  they  entered 
the  village  of  Partingfaam,  wkhout  the 
smallest  previous  sign  <n  its  existence. 

*'  This  is  my  sheep-fold,"  said  the  little 
Parson,  pointing  to  the  jumUed  up  collec- 
tion of  red-roofed  shingled  cottages  eol- 
lected  round  an  inn  bearing  the  name  and 
sign  of  the  * '  Sea  Serpent."  "  And  a  nice  col- 
lection of  sheep  I  have,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  place  who  isn't  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  smuggling." 

*'  But  are  you  not  afraid  of  being  seen  in 
my  company  ? "  asked  the  Lieutenant 

"Afraid!  Na  Why  should  I  be  afraid  f" 
said  the  Parson.  "  I  don't  bother  myself 
with  their  goiogs  on,  and,  although  tlus  is 
a  parish  and  there  is  a  church,  I  must  say 
that  they  don't  bother  me  much.  When 
any  of  them  are  ill,  they  come  to  me ;  when 
I  want  any  money  for  the  Church  or  the 
Parish  I  go  to  them,  and  I  get  it." 

"  Well,  what  I  imagined  was,"  said  Jack, 
"  that  when  some  of  these  desperate-look- 
ing fellows  see  you  with  their  natural 
enemy,  they  might  suspect  you." 

"  Of  what  1  Of  being  in  league  with  you 
sgainst  them  t  Not  they,"  said  the  Parson. 
"  They  know  very  well,  that,  in  the  fint 
place,  I  know  very  little  about  them ;  in 
the  second,  that  if  I  had  chosen  to  bring 
the  law  down  on  them,  I  could  have  done 
BO  long  ago ;  and  in  the  third,  that  I  know 
it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  Why,  Mr.  Garden,  if 
they  thought  that  I  had  put  you  up  to  any 
of  their  dodges,  they  would  no  more 
heaitate  to  put  a  bullet  into  xne  than 
they  would  hesitate  to  trkk  you.  Hullo  1 
Here's  Beeston  West  1    Morning,  West  1" 

This  was  addressed  to  a  young  man  of 
five  or  siz-and-twenty,  who  was  ambling 
up  the  village  street  on  a  stout,  serviceable- 
looking  nag,  and  who  looked  like  a  well-to- 
do  young  farmer. 

Beeston  West  reined  up  and  eyed  the 
Lieutenant    curiously,   but  acknowledged 


his  sahitaiion  with  aiffiflisnt  eoriiality,  and, 
after  a  few  oommonplaces,  laidiiHUi  hs  hmd 
bBBiBass  to  attend  to  and  went  off. 

"Well,  Mr.  Terter,"  said  Jack,  "it 
must  be  a  grand  comfort  for  you  to  have  a 
daughter  to  bri^iten  your  exQe  inthia  oat- 
of-the-way  comer  of  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  aaid  the  Uttle  Piaesan,  *'!  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do  without  OUye. 
Yet  I  suppose  I  must  maloe  up  my  mind 
some  day  to  part  with  her." 

"She's  going  to  marry  Mr.  West,  did 
you  not  say  I " 

"  Well  —  he's  very  #md  of  her,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  bet  if 
she  could  only  make  up  her  mind  to  care 
for  him.  That's  the  difficnify,  you  eee. 
She's  not  my  own  child  I'm  a  bachelor ; 
but  when  I  was  at  Dymchurch  some 
dozen  years  ago,  a  large  iieneh  wemA  was 
wrecked  off  Dungeness,  and  the  only  aotd 
saved  was  a  little  girl,  whom  I  adopted  aa 
my  own,  and  who  hsis  ever  siDee  been  a 
daughter  to  ma" 

After  this  speech,  it  msy  be  hnagined 
with  what  curiosity  Jack  Gbvden  looked 
forward  to  seeing  the  OUve  of  Norfolk. 
TruUi,  he  knew,  was  often  stranger  than 
fiction,  and,  when  he  considered  matters,  it 
i^peared  by  no  meana  improbable  that  in 
the  adopted  daughter  of  the  PoEfctngham 
Parson,  he  should  disoover  his  UtUe  play- 
mate of  the  old  Calais  di^ta  It  was 
strange,  but  although  his  intfanaiy  with 
Olive  had  been  simply  that  of  one  child 
with  another,  he  had  often  tfaougltt  of  her 
since,  and  he  seemed  still  to  r^;snl  her  in 
some  sort  as  his  property,  for  ahe.had  been 
associated  with  tiie  solitaiy  days  of  his  life, 
and  he  could  not  repress  a  feelug  of  jaannt- 
ment  that  she  should  he  the  desthiad  bride 
of  another  man. 

"  WeU,  Lieutenant^"  said  the  Parson,  aa 
they  emerged  from  the  village  and  were 
again  on  Ae  open  downs,  "  I  won't  aak 
you  to  come  in  to-night,  fior  her  ladydiip 
has  gone  over  to  Gleybourae ;  hot  eome  mod 
dine  to-morrow  night  at  haif^MBt  five." 

"  That  I  wiU,"  said  Jack. 

So  they  shook  hands  heartily  and  parted. 


CHAPTER  m. 

In  spite  of  the  £everend  Mr.  Tezter'B 
friendliness  and  amiability,  then  waa 
something  myateriiHis  abont  Jiim,  Jack 
thought  Befoie  coming  to  Portisgluun, 
the  Lieutenant  had,  of  course^  reeeived  hu 
instructions,  and  had  been  especially  re- 
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qaested  to  take  note  that  a  man's  social 
position  was  no  guarantee  of  his  innocence 
with  regard  to  contraband  matters,  and 
that  even:  coast  parsons  were  not  above 
haying  dealings  with  the  rogaes  of  their 
flocks,  whose  bosinesB  it  was  to  defraud 
the  Revenue. 

He  regarded  Beeston  West  with  in^ 
different  eyes.  If  the  Norfolk  Olive  should 
turn  out  to  be  identical  with  the  Olive  of 
old  days,  he  felt  sure  that  tho^  would  be 
a  little  campaign  between  him  and  the 
Parson's  destined  son-in-law,  unless,  of 
course,  mstters  had  gone  so  far  that  in- 
trusion on  Us  part  womd  be  unwarrantable. 
The  young  man  seemed  right  enough ;  not 
over-refin^,  but  decidedly  superior  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  so-called  good  folk  of 
these  obscure  parts.  However,  he  would 
see  Olive  soon,  and,  until  then,  would 
indulge  in  no  anticipations  and  dreams ; 
but  the  day  passed  very  slowly,  and,  long 
before  the  appointed  hour,  he  had  per- 
formed his  inspection  duties  and  had 
rigged  himself  in  full  uniform,  as  was 
then  the  custom  with  officers  on  going 
into  society. 

At  five  o'dock  his  nag  was  at  the  door, 
and  he  started.  He  was  surprised  to  be 
ushered  into  a  house  which  was  evidently 
the  home  o£  a  jnasi  of  refined  and  scholarly 
habits  ;  but  he  had  no  eyes  for  shelves  of 
tempting  books ;  for  rare  curios ;  for  ob- 
jects of  art ;  for  pictures,  or  for  old  furni- 
ture— ^he  was  longing  to  have  his  mind  set 
at  rest  upon  the  subject  of  Olive. 

Tiie  fittla  Parson  received  him  with 
open-handed  afifability,  and  explained  that 
the  mistzess  of  the  household,  having  been 
busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the 
entertainmeBt  during  the  day,  was  now 
engaged  on  her  toilette. 

"  For,''  he  said,  "  we  are  primitive  folk 
here,  and,  although  I  flatter  myself  that 
my  girl  is  qualified  to  shine  in  any  society, 
she  is  not  above  lending  a  hand  wherever 
it  is  needed  about  the  house.'' 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall 
girl,  with  sparkling  black  eyes  and  raven 
hair,  which  fell  in  natural  cloaters  over  a 
dress  of  pure  white,  entered.  Jack  was 
astounded.  The  dumge  wrought  had  been 
marveHous;  but  the  fair  form  before  him 
was  assuredly  that  of  the  Olive  of  his  boy- 
ish dayK  Olive  coloured  up,  stood  irreso- 
lute for  A  moment^  then  came  forffsrd  and 
said : 

'*  Why;  Jack  1— oh,  I  mean  Lieutenant 
Garden  1 " 

"  And  you  are  Olive  of  Calais ! "  ex- 
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claimed  the  young  officer.  ''  What  an 
extraordinary  meeting  !  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you,  Olive  1  I've  thought  of  you  so 
often.     And " 

The  little  Parson,  who  had  been  waiting 
to  introduce  the  young  couple  to  one 
another,  was  amazed. 

"  Why,  bless  my  heart,"  he  said,  **  you 
seem  to  be  old  friends  1  CalliDg  each  other 
Olive,  and  Jack,  and  blushing,  and  stam- 
mering, and  all  that !  Where  on  earth 
could  you  have  met  1 " 

^*  Long  before  I  knew  you,  father  dear," 
said  Oiive.  '*  But  it's  a  story,  and,  as  dinner 
is  waiting,  we  will  attend  to  that  first  and 
have  the  story  afterwards.  Come  along,  Jack 
— I  mean  Lieutenant  Garden.  We  are  not 
children  now,  are  we  ? " 

The  meal  which  followed  was  the  plea- 
santest  Jack  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
Indeed,  to  him  it  was  rather  a  dream  than 
a  reality ;  and  the  more  he  gazad  on  the 
bright  face  and  the  beautiful  figure  oppo- 
site to  him;  and  listened  to  the  pretty, 
still  slightly-accented  talk  of  the  girl  whom 
last  he  had  seen  a  chubby,  square-built,  little 
peasant  child;  the  more  he  thanked  the  fate 
which  had  placed  him  at  Portingham. 

After  dinner,  when  the  table  had  been 
cleared  and  decanters  brought,  Jack  re- 
lated the  whole  story  of  hu  early  acquaint- 
ance with  Olive.  He  had  hardly  fiaished 
when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Baeston 
West  entered  the  room,  and,  to  Jack's 
mind  at  least,  seemed  to  bring  a  chill  with 
him.  The  Parson's  face  became  clouded ; 
Olive  blushed  up  and  became  intent  on  her 
plate;  and  the  new  arrival,  who  was 
evidently  surprised  at  finding  a  guest, 
expressoi  undisguised  annoyance  in  his 
look.  He  seemed  perfectly  a!i  home; 
nodded  carelessly  to  the  Parson ;  addressed 
Olive  familiarly  by  her  Christian  name; 
threw  himself  into  the  easiest  chair,  and 
helped  himself  to  wine. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
West  broke  it. 

"Well,  Lieutenant,"  he  said,  "they've 
put  you  down  at  a  lively  spot ! " 

Jack,  resolved  to  be  good-humoured, 
replied : 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  that  IVe  been  in  a 
whirl  of  excitement  yet  You  see  I've 
only  been  here  a  week ;  but  my  friend,  the 
clergyman  here,  promises  me  that  matters 
will  be  lively  enough  before  long." 

*'  Ha  I  ha  ! "  laughed  West,  pouring  out 
hn  third  glass  of  port  "  You  mean  with 
the  runners;  Yes,  they're  lively  enough, 
and  it  takes  lively  folk  to  deal  with  'em,  I 
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can  tell  you,  sir.     Of  coarse  joaVe  been 
on  the  work  before,  Lieutenant  1 " 

*  No/'  replied  Jack. 

Mr.  Beeston  West  delivered  himself  of  a 
long  whistle,  and  said : 

**  By  George,  then,  sir,  yoall  have  to  take 
to  the  trade  smartly.  They  won't  spare 
yon  !  £b,  Parson  1  Fancy  Grey  Stevenson, 
and  Natty  Hawkins,  and  Long  Bob  Gresbam 
sparing  a  Preventive  !    Ha  I  ha  1'' 

The  yoang  gentleman  seemed  to  be  so 
immensely  tickled  with  the  notion  that  he 
almost  choked  himself,  in  his  attempt  to 
digest  it  and  a  galp  of  poit  wine  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Jack.  "  They  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  we  won't  spare  them.  I 
rather  thick  that  there  are  some  of  my  boys 
who  will  be  pretty  tough  nuts  to  crack." 

Mr.  West  winked  and  nodded  his  head 
as  if  he  knew  better,  then  got  up  and 
placed  himself  close  by  Olive.  The  girl 
was  annoyed  and  drew  her  chair  away,  and 
Jack  Garden  felt  that  his  fists  were  begin- 
ning to  itch  for  contact  with  someone's 
head. 

"  I  say,  Lieutenant,"  said  West,  after  he 
had  leered  in  Olive's  face  for  some  moments, 
"  we're  a  rough,  unpolished  lot  down  here- 
abouts, bat  we  ain't  altogether  without 
taste.    Are  we  ? " 

Jack  looked  round  the  very  comfortable 
and  even  luxurious  room  and  endorsed  the 
opinion  emphatically. 

''No,  I  don't  mean  in  sticks  and  picters 
and  that  sort  o'  thicg,"  said  West  "I 
mean  in  the  matter  o'  sweethearts.    £h  1 " 

''  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
sweetbeatt,  Mr.  West,"  said  Jack,  whose 
fists,  not  content  with  mere  itching,  were 
opening  and  shutting  ominously. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do  !  Why,  here  she  sits  ! 
Sweet  Olive  o'  Norfolk,  the  prettiest  lass 
in  the  county,  and  the  cruellest,  aint  you, 
Olive  ] "  said  Mr.  West 

*'No,  I'm  not  your  sweetheart,  Mr. 
West,"  replied  the  girl,  with  quivering  lips 
and  flashing  eyes.  '^And  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  dare  to  tell  &uch  a  falsehood 
before  a  stranger." 

'  Well,  that's  rather  good,  at  any  rate  1 " 
said  West  "Consideting  that  we're  as 
good  88  engsged,  and  the  Parson  says  so, 
and  is  ready  to  marry  us  1 " 

Jack  could  not  understand  this  drunken 
boor's  position  in  the  house.  The  Parson 
seemed  bfraid  of  him  ;  at  any  rate,  he  said 
nothing  authoritative  to  him,  but  laughed 
at  his  jobes  j  diank  with  him ;  and  seemed 
quite  content  to  be  treated  in  an  off-hand, 


almost  insulting  manner.  At  the  aame 
time,  Jack  noti^  that  he  was  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  all  through  his  Uat  con  vena- 
tion, fidgelted  in  his  chair,  looked  sone- 
timesimploriDgly  at  West, sighed  £reqiiaiyj, 
and  said  hardly  a  word. 

This  la^t  stroke  seemed  to  remind  him 
that  the  young  man  was  overstepping  the 
limits,  so  he  said : 

**  By  the  way,  Beeston,  can  yon  give  me 
a  few  words  in  the  study — aboat  thai 
affair  of  the  beadle,  you  know  f  " 

"No,  no!"  hiccupped  Mr.  Westg  who 
was  beginning  to  be  palpably  influenced  by 
the  port  '*  You  want  to  get  me  away 
from  my  pretty  lass  here.  Tell  the  tmftb, 
old  fellow,  I  shan't  mind.  Nobodj  ehe 
can  hti\  e  her,  that's  one  comfort,  so  come 
on!" 

So  he  reeled  out  of  the  room  on  the 
Parson's  arm. 

'*  My  dear  Olive,"  said  Jack.  '*  I  most 
call  you  Olive,  although  you  are  a  yoimg 
lady  of  position — what  is  the  meaning  ol 
all  this  t  Why  does  your  father  tolerate 
the  conduct  of  this  boor  as  he  does  t  Who 
is  he  f    What  is  he  1 " 

"Oh,  Jack — ^you  see  I  must  call  you 
Jack,"  replied  Olive — "I'm  so  glad  that 
you  have  come.  I  have  led  such  a  miser- 
able life  daring  the  past  year ;  and,  although 
you  may  thbk  I  am  saying  it  just  to  please 
you,  I  have  so  often  thought  of  those 
happy  days  in  the  old  orchard." 

"  But,  Olive,  you  have  had  happy  days 
since  1 " 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  very  happy  days,  fior 
father — I  call  him  father — is  so  good  sad 
kind,  and  always  has  been.  Bat  he  is 
under  the  thumb  of  Beeston  West^  who 
knows  that  he  can  ruin  and  disgrace  poor 
father,  and  has  said  that  he  will  do  it  ms- 
less— unless  I  become  his  wife." 

"But,  Olive,  you  are  not  engaged  to 
hunl" 

"No,  Jack.  I  have  made  excuses  and  put 
it  off,  but  I  believe  that  if  yon  had  not 
come,  I  should  have  been  obl^ed  to  make 
the  sacrifice  for  father's  sake." 

"  Well  but,  Olive,  this  is  very  strange : 
that  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  should  be 
literally  subject  to  a  man  like  that,  to  the 
extent  that  he  cannot  dispose  of  his 
daughter's  hand  as  he  pleasea  Is  it  some 
mystery  connected  with  Mr.  Texter's  life  I  " 

"  Yes.  To  some  extent  it  is,  Jaek.  But 
I  may  not  cay.  Your  coming  here  will,  I 
think,  save  me,  if  Beeston  West  is  the  man 
he  seems  to  be." 

"  Well,  it's  worth  while  bdng  separated 
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BO  long,  if  it's  only  for  that,  Oliye.  Bat 
don'c  let's  talk  of  unpleasant  subjects. 
Let  us  talk  about  what  has  happened  to 
each  of  us  daring  fourteen  years." 

So  they  talked  together  so  pleasantly 
and  absorbingly  that  the  clock  struck 
eleven  when  they  only  seemed  to  have  got 
half-way  through  what  they  had  to  say, 
and  Jack  remembered  that  his  mission  to 
Pottingham  was  not  to  pass  hours  away 
agreeably  in  conversation  with  a  pretty 
girl 

Just  then  the  Parson  came  in,  and 
apologised  as  best  he  could  for  Beeston 
West's  strange  behaviour,  but  in  such  an 
awkward  manner  that  both  Olive  and 
the  Lieutenant  guessed  that  the  interview 
in  the  study  h^  not  been  of  a  pleasant 
natura 

Jack  took  his  leave  soon  after,  and  pro- 
mised Olive  that  she  should  see  him  very 
often,  although  he  noticed  that  the  Parson 
did  not  press  a  second  invitation. 

The  Quartermaster  reported  <'  all  well " 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Lieutenant  at  his 
head-quarters,  and  in  reply  to  the  officer's 
question  as  to  whether  matters  were  likely 
to  look  lively  or  not,  said  : 

"  Well,  sir,  if  they  do  other  things  as 
queer  as  they  repair  their  churches,  I  guess 
we  shall  see  summat." 

''Why,  what  do  you  meani"  asked 
Jack. 

*•  Only,  sir,  they  works  at  'em  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night  Jim  Blackley,  what  was 
on  the  hill  beat,  says  they  was  'ard  at  it 
not  an  hour  agone,  'ammerin'  and  tinkerin' 
about  as  if  the  Bishop  was  a  comin'  to  see 
em." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  morning  succeeded  the 
storm  of  the  previous  day.  Olive  was  in 
the  garden  of  the  Parsonage,  noting  with 
delight  how  Nature,  even  in  this  wild  dis- 
trict, was  preparing  the  way  for  spring; 
listening  to  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo ; 
marking  how  busy  the  rooks  already  were 
in  the  tall  trees ;  spying  here  and  there  a 
violet  or  a  cowslip ;  and,  thinking  of  the 
extraordinary  event  of  the  day  before. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  man's  step  in  the 
shrubbery ;  her  heart  beat  quick,  and  her 
colour  rose,  but  a  keen  chill  swept  over  her 
when  she  beheld  Beeston  West. 

•*  Grood  morning,  Olive,"  he  said,  "  I've 
come  to  have  a  little  serious  talk  with 
you — in  fact,  to  make  a  last  appeal" 

Olive  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 


but  said  nothing.     West,  therefore,  con- 
tinued: 

"I'm  not  like  one  of  the  fellows  you 
read  of  who  make  long  speeches  when  they 
ask  a  girl  to  marry  them.  I'm  very  short 
in  my  way  of  putting  it,  so  I  simply  ask 
you,  will  you  be  my  wife  % " 

<*  I  think  I  must  have  already  answered 
that  question  more  than  once,  Mr.  West," 
replied  Olive.  *'  I  cannot  think  that  the 
love  which  a  woman  does  not  voluntarily 
give  a  man  is  to  be  extorted  from  her,  or 
rather  driven  into  her,  by  the  means  you 
propose." 

'*  What  means  have  I  proposed  1 "  asked 
West 

"  The  threat  that,  unless  I  accept  you  for 
my  husband,  you  would  di^'grace  and  ruin 
my  father,"  replied  Olive.  *'Bat,  Mr. 
West,  I  will  not  give  you  the  direct  answer 
now.  Mind,  I  don't  want  to  encourage  you 
in  the  smallest  degree,  but  give  me  a  week 
to  consider." 

*'  Surely  you  have  had  time  to  consider 
already,  Olive,"  said  her  suitor. 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  more,"  said  the  girl. 

West  paused,  and  struck  at  the  grass 
with  his  riding  whip.  Then  he  muttered 
something  under  his  breath,  and  moved 
slowly  away. 

Olive  went  into  the  house  and  found  the 
Parson  in  his  study. 

<<  Father,"  she  said,  *'  is  it  true  that  you 
have  as  good  as  promised  that  I  shall  marry 
Beeston  West  % " 

"Well,  my  love,"  replied  Mr.  Texter, 
shifting  uneasily  in  his  chair,  "it  isn't 
exactly  that.  I've  told  him  that  if  he  can 
win  you,  I'll  put  no  obstacle  in  his^way. 
But  why  do  you  ask  now?" 

"  Because  he  has  just  been  to  me  with  a 
final  appeal,"  answered  Olive,  "and  has 
alluded  again  to  the  consequences  of  my 
refusal." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  Olive  t "  asked 
the  Parson. 

"  I  told  him  I  would  answer  him  in  a 
week,"  replied  Olive.  "  But,  father,  that 
was  only  to  gain  tima  He  cannot,  and 
shall  not,  either  disgrace  or  ruin  you." 

"  Bat  how  can  you  prevent  it,  my  lass  1 " 
asked  the  Parson. 

"  Never  mind,  I  can  and  will,"  answered 
Olive.  "  He  will  come  to  me  in  a  week 
and  will  press  me  for  an  answer.  I  will 
refuse  him  and  tell  him  to  do  hb  worst" 

"  And  he  will  do  it,"  eaid  Mr.  Texter. 

<•  No,  he  will  not,  for  I  wUl  not  let  him," 
said  Oliva  "  Tou  leave  it  in  my  hands, 
father,  and  you  shall  see  if  I  do  not  remove 
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this  intolerable  tyranny  which  makes  both 
of  us  miserable,  and,  by  so  dobg,  repi^ 
yon  in  some  measure  for  your  kindness  to 
me  during  all  these  years." 

''Bat,  my  dear  duld,''  said  the  Parson, 
"if  I  cannot  remove  it,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  yon  should  1 " 

*' Often,  often,  father,''  said  the  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  around  the  old  gentle- 
man's neck,  ''a  woman  dare  do  almost 
more  than  becomes  a  man." 

The  arrival  of  a  Preventive  force  at 
hitherto  unmolested  Portingham  produced 
the  greatest  excitement  amongst  all  in- 
terested in  the  remunerative  traffic  of 
running  cargoes,  which,  as  we  said  before, 
occupied  the  entire  population  of  the 
place. 

If  Portingham  lost  its  smuggling  trada^ 
then  Portingham  might  just  as  well  cease 
to  exist,  for  there  was  hardly  a  skilled 
labourer  in  the  place,  very  few  agricul- 
turists, and  of  its  fish  supply  little  was 
known,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
Portingham  men  had  done  nothing  but 
smnggb  from  time  immemorial  Very 
desperate  plans  were  made  by  men  who 
were  known  to  be  the  most  desperate  of 
any  of  their  calling;  but  it  had  been 
proved  time  out  of  number  that  no  success 
gained  against  such  a  foe  as  Government 
could  ever  be  anythiog  more  than 
temporary,  and  that  it  was  a  foe  that 
showed  neither  quarter  during  the  contest 
nor  mercy  after  it. 

It  was  at  the  ''  Sea  Serpent "  inn  that 
the  desperate  fellows  met  to  discuss  their 
desperate  plans,  and  although  the  "  Sea 
Serpent ''  rarely  lacked  for  patronage,  never 
had  its  walls  been  so  crowded  as  during  the 
fortnight  following  Lieutenant  Garden's 
establishment  on  the  cliflfs  about  the 
village,  and  never  before  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant  had  so  many  as  four 
luggers  been  seen  lying  idle  at  the  little 
whurf  which  was  known  by  the  dignified 
i^pellation  of  Portingham  Quay. 

At  about  ei^t  o'clock  ia  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  meeting  between 
Olive  imd  Beeston  West,  above  described, 
took  place,  Olive,  closdly  wrapped  in  a 
long  cloak,  slipped  out  from  the  Parsonage 
whilst  the  Severend  Mr.  Texter  was  whkt 
he  termed  ''engaged"  in  his  study — or 
was,  in  other  words,  enjoying  his  umal 
after-dinner  nap.  The  path  from  the 
Parsonage  to  Portingham  village  was 
londy  enough  at  midday,  when  the  sun  was 
shining  and  skies  were  blue,  so  that  there 


was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
moleirtation  even  after  dark.  Moreover, 
mnch  as  the  Portingham  folk  regftrded 
with  suspicion  all  who  were  not  of  their 
own  sooal  and  commercial  atates,  there 
was  not  one  amongst  the  worst  and  most 
abandoned  of  them  who  had  not  ft  good 
wosd  to  say  for  Olive.  Indeed,  in  &  plaoe 
like  Portingham,  ^«re  naturally  there  wai 
no  medical  man,  it  would  be  hard  to  aaj 
what  could  have  become  of  the  local  sick 
and  wounded  but  for  the  tender  care  and 
overactive  kindness  of  the  girl. 

Prominent  amongst  those  who  resided 
her  rather  as  an  angel  than  as  an  ordlnaiy 
being,  was  Mra  Dulcimer,  landlady  of  the 
"  Sea  Serpent " — ^a  tall,  large-boned  woman 
of  the  old  Danish  East-country  ato^ 
the  hardness  of  whose  fiat  was  only 
equalled  by  the  roughness  of  her  tongne, 
and  who  ruled  her  wild  patrons  as  no  man 
could  have  ruled  them. 

Her  surprise  may  be  imagined  when, 
just  as  the  distant  chime  of  the  little 
church  on  tixe  hill  tolled  half-past  e^ht^ 
the  figure  of  Miss  Olive  presented  itself  in 
her  little  bar. 

''Goody  grace,  Miss  Olive,  bor  !"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Is  it  you  out  at  such  a  time 
o'night  ?  Why,  who  is  it  that's  sick  now  I 
Surely  Mother  Trotter " 

"Nobody's  sick,  Mrs.  Dulcimer,"  said 
Olive.  "  At  least  nobody  that  I  know  o£  I 
want  you  to  show  me  the  room  whtfe  Uie 
— ^the  gentlemen  meet  of  an  evening." 

"  Lor'  grant  ma^  Miss  Olive,  Ixn  1 "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Dulcimer,  "  what  do  'ee  want 
to  go  there  fur  ?  A  young  leddy,  the  likas 
of  you,  can't  go  troo  to  them,  not  likely  i " 

"  But  I  have  a  special  reason  for  going, 
Mrs.  Dulcimer,"  said  Olive;  ''so  please 
show  me,  as  every  moment  is  valuable." 

"Well-a-day!  In  coorse  you  knows 
your  own  business  best,  bor,"  said  the 
landlady.  "  An'  it  ain't  for  me  to  intm- 
fere.  It's  numn^  ten,  with  a  diamond 
pane  atop  of  the  panel." 

Olive  followed  the  dark,  narrow  psspsgo, 
and  guided  by  the  sound  of  strong  voices 
in  earnest  discusskn,  stopped  oj^iesite 
Number  t&u 

She  opened  the  door  and  stood  for  a 
few  seconds  gasing  through  a  thick  cbud 
of  tobacco  smoke  at  a  strange  scene. 

A  score  of  wettiier-beaten^  fiaxen-haiiad 
giants  were  seated  along  a  table  or  loong- 
ing  over  the  mantelsheS,  Usteaing  to  the 
words  addressed  to  them  by  a  grey-haired 
veteran  who  was  standing  at  the  head  td 
the  table.    Most  of  them  were  supplied 
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with  liqnoT  of  one  kind  or  another,  gone- 
rally  port  wine,  which  was  drawn  horn  a 
genuine  Peninsnlar  cask,  and  all  were 
/unoking.  There  were  one  or  two  hand- 
some faces  amongst  them;  kit  to  the 
physiognomist,  ^e  prevalent  type  was 
desperate,  careless,  light-hearted  viUainy ; 
and  indeed  there  were  few  amongst  them 
whose  hands  were  nnatained  with  the  blood 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  not  one  who 
would  have  hesitated  to  shoot  a  Preventive 
or  Press-gang  officer. 

And  yet  the  sudden  entrance  of  Olive 
produced  a  strange  effect  on  tbem.  More 
than  one  rose  from  his  «eat  and  pulled  his 
forelock  by  way  of  salute ;  the  uplifted  fist 
of  the  f  peaker  descended  gently  to  the 
taUe ;  fiwes,  which  habttnally  wore  a  scowl, 
relaxed  into  comparative  amiability  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

Olive  broke  the  silence  with  her  fresh, 
ringing  voice. 

<<rye  come  to  warn  you,"  she  said. 
<*  Move  everything  that  you  have  from — 
you  know  where.  Begin  to-night,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  get  it  done  within  a  week." 

Then  she  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  come,  and  never  stopped  until  she  was 
once  moire  under  the  Parsonage  roof. 


CHAPTER    V. 

During  the  following  week,  Jack 
Garden  found  it  impossible  to  give  as 
much  time  as  he  would  have  liKed  to 
the  society  of  Olive.  On  three  separate 
occasions  the  news  i^ached  him  that  large 
cargoes  ol  contraband  goods  had  been 
safely  disposed  of  in  tne  neighbouring 
country.  This  vexed  and  astonished  him 
beyond  measure ;  firstly,  because  as  a  new 
broom  he  was  anxious  to  sweep  well ;  and 
secondly,  because  he  was  conscious  of 
having  taken  every  possible  precaution, 
and  was  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  he  and  his 
men  were  concerned,  Portingham  was 
closed  to  smuggling. 

There  was  but  one  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery, and  this  was  that  the  smugglers  b&d 
a  secret  depot  for  goods  already  run  ashore 
before  he  came,  which  he  had  not  dis- 
covered. Yet  it  appeared  to  him  that  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  note  the  trans- 
port of  such  a  large  quantity  of  goods  from 
Portingham  inland ;  for  there  was  but  little 
farming  thereabouts,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  string  of  carts  would  certainly  have  ex- 
cited attention. 

So  he  sent  to  the  nearest  Preventive 


station  for  extra  men,  as  he  deemed  his 
own  force  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  both  land  and  sea,  and  resolved 
to  set  to  work  to  fathom  the  mystery. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  week  of  grace, 
stipulated  for  by  Olive  with  Beeston  West, 
that  gentleman  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Parsonaga 

Olive  was,  as  before,  in  the  garden,  and 
her  suitor  might  well  gaze  with  admiration 
at  the  tall,  light-robed  figure,  seto£f  against 
the  dark  background  of  hardy  shrubs ;  the 
black  curls  tossed  in  the  breeze ;  the  cheeks 
radiant  with  health ;  every  feature,  every 
movement  full  of  grace  ana  ease. 

**  Olive,''  he  said,  **I  have  come  to  learn 
my  fate  at  your  lips.  Will  you  be  my 
wifel" 

"  No,  Mr.  West,  I  will  not  1 "  the  girl 
replied  in  a  firm,  low  voice. 

Beeston  West  stared  amazed.  He  had 
flattered  himself  that  the  week's  grace 
asked  by  Olive  meant  capitulation  on  her 
part 

"Is  that  your  final,  unalterable  de- 
cision t "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Olive. 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  your  thinking  it 
over  1 " 

"  None  whatever." 

''Then  you  accept  the  alternative," 
said  West,  his  face  white  with  suppressed 
anger  and  mortification,  '*  disgrace  and 
ruin  to  the  man  who  has  been  a  father  to 
you?" 

•'  I  do,"  said  Olive. 

"  Then,"  said  West,  with  a  burst  of  his 
anger,  **I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  my 
stars  that  I  am  not  doomed  to  be  united 
to  so  heartless  and  ungrateful  a  woman ! " 

Olive  snuled,  and  passed  slowly  into  the 
home. 

Beeston  West  watched  her  retreating 
figure,  delivered  himself  of  a  thunder  of 
easecradons,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  strode 
out  of  the  garden. 

Her  took  the  straight  path  leading  to 
Jack  Garden's  hut,  and  m  less  ^an  an 
hour  was  at  the  door. 

The  Lteutenant  was  holding  a  eonsulta- 
tion  with  his  Quartermaster  over  a  map 
of  the  country  around  Portingham. 

"  Well,  Mr.  West  ? "  he  said,  rdling  up 
the  map,  and  motioning  to  the  sailor  to 
retire. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  few  minutes  on 
business  t "  asked  West 

"I  can,"  replied  Jack.  "Sit  down; 
here's  a  pipe.  What  will  you  take  to 
drink  f    Ship's  rum,  or  port  wine  ? " 
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Beeston  West  preferred  port  wine  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  swal- 
lowed a  glass  with  great  relish. 

"  Mr.  Garden,"  he  said,  '*  70a  have  come 
here  to  put  a  stop  to  smuggling,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  think  it  will  be  a  tolerably  easy 
job  1 " 

"  No,  indeed  I  don't/'  said  Jack ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  alluding  to  the  three 
successful  runs  of  the  week,  when  he  re- 
membered that  his  instructions  had  been 
not  to  trust  anyone.  *'  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  prepared  for  a  very  tough  job." 

"  Yes ;  you  would  better  describe  it  as 
an  impossible  job,''  said  his  visitor. 

**  No."  British  ofiicers  do  not  like  to  ad- 
mit that  word  into  their  dictionaries,"  said 
Jack. 

"Well,"  said  Beeston  West,  "if  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  you 
may  believe  it,  for  yon  have  probably  heard 
that,  although  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  smugglers  than  the  replenishing 
of  my  cellar  from  their  stock,  I  am  up  to 
all  their  dodges." 

The  Lieutenant  bowed  his  head. 

"  Well  now,  before  I  come  to  the  object 
of  my  visit,"  West  continued,  "  I  will  put  a 
question  to  yoa  In  your  position  here 
as  Preventive  officer,  don't  you  consider  it 
your  first  duty  to  carry  out  your  instruc- 
tions, no  matter  whom  that  execution  of 
duty  would  affect ) " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  I  do,"  replied 
Jack. 

"  Very  well  Now,  if  from  the  informa- 
tion I  give  you,"  said  West,  "you  can 
stamp  out  Portingham  smuggling,  but  at 
the  same  time  bring  di^race  and  ruin 
on  one  who  is  your  friend,  and  at  whose 
house  you  are  freely  welcomed,  would 
you  sacrifice  private  feelings  for  public 
interests  t " 

Jack  now  remembered,  for  the  first  time, 
what  Olive  had  told  him  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Beeston  West  over  the  Parson ; 
jessed  that  his  visitor  had  been  rebuffed 
m  his  suit;  and  saw  that  the  clever  rogue 
had  got  him  into  a  comer.  He  had  to 
fend  the  question  off  with  another. 

"  Mr.  West,  you  speak  very  plainly.  I 
must  imitate  you.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  if  I  act  upon  the  information  you  say 
you  can  eive  me,  Mr.  Texter  will  be  dis- 
graced and  ruined  1 " 

"  That  is  no  answer,  Lieutenant,"  said 
West 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  I  should  require  to 
have  very  clear  proof  that  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Texter's  position  was  in  any  way  con- 


nected with  the  smugglers  before  I  eooU 
proceed  to  act  upon  iV 

"  You  can  have  no  better  proof  Uun  tk 
evidence  of  your  own  eyes,"  said  Wait 
"  If  you  will  make  an  appointment  to  mast 
me  to-night  at  ten  o'clock,  I  will  give  yon 
all  the  proofs  you  can  wish  for.  If  yon 
refuse  to  avail  yourself  of  my  inlonni- 
tion " 

"  Which  I  certainly  do,"  put  in  Sunk, 

^<Very  well ;  then  I  shall  report  the 
matter  to  the  officer  at  Oleyboame,"  idd 
West,  ''and  hewiil  get  the  credit  of  stoppbg 
Portingham  smuggling,  and  yoa  will  Iw 
censured  and  punished  for  culpable  negleet" 

"  Mr.  West,"  said  Jack,  who  was  nptdly 
losbg  his  calmness,  "  I  know  my  daty  nif- 
ficiently  well  not  to  require  the  aiaiatiDee 
of  others ;  if,  indeed  you  could  find  i& 
officer  who  would,  as  it  were,  poach  on  the 
preserves  of  another." 

"  All  right,"  said  West.  "  I  requwt  yoo 
to  meet  me  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  st  tiie 
old  toll-bar  on  the  Sholt  Road." 

"  And  I  refuse  to  walk  into  a  tnp,"ttiil 
Jack. 

"Then  I  shall  go  straight  to  Sir  Bogar 
Iddison,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  I 
shall  inform  him  that  you  have  diitio^y 
refused  to  do  your  duty  as  a  Prerentife 
officer,  simply  because  you  don't  want  to 
ruin  a  man  aiter  whose  daughter  yoa  are 
running." 

Jack  felt  inclined  to  help  Beeeton  West 
out  of  the  hut  with  an  energetic  kicMit 
restrained  himseli  Scarcely  had  Wjrt 
gone,  than  the  Quartermaster  entered  wm 
a  grave  face,  saluted,  and  said : 

"  Please,  sir,  forty  kecs  of  hnmdj,  tw 

Eackages  of  Flanders  lace,  and  twoty 
arrels  of  tobacco,  sold  at  North  Wrigfit- 
ham  the  day  afore  yesterday."^ 

Jack  Garden  jumped  up  with  a  8to<*J 
expression  of  anger.  „. 

"That  makes  four  in  seven  daysl  w 
exclaimed.  "  WeU,  thu  can't  go  on.  i 
must  do  my  duty.  You  see  thst  fellow 
who  has  ju%t  gone  out,  there  1  He'e  im 
up  the  white  path.  Ron  after  hun  ana 
tell  him  I  want  to  see  him."  ,  f. 

The  man  hurried  off,  and  Jack  wu  ^ 
to  reflections  which,  as  might  be  expecWKi, 
were  not  of  a  pleasant  nature. 

How  was  he  to  act  1  If»W*^v^. 
run,  he  would  become  a  PQ^^*^**?S 
stock,  and  run  a  riak  not  only  of  jemg 
superseded  at  Portingham,  ^^^/^^^l 
requested  to  send  in  his  p^ww  of /^^  i 
tion  to  the  Admiralty.  Oa  the  other  naw 
if  what  Beeston  West  said  was  true, 
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might  atop  Portingham  •maggling,  bat  -at 
the  .same  time  bring  disgrace  and  rdinim 
the  old  gaardian  of  the  girl  he  loved  best 
in  the  world.  It  was  eortainly  a  itfurd 
position  to  be  in ;  bat  he  decided  that  duty 
called  him  at  any  xate  to  make  a  trial  of 
Beeston  West's  fiatth. 

The  Qoartennaater  soon  reappeared  with 
Beeston  West. 

"  Mr.  West,"  said  Jack,  "  I  have  reoon* 
sidered  my  decision.  I  will  meet  yon  to- 
night at  ten,  at  the  place  yoa  named." 

**  Come  !  come !  That's  talking  sei»e," 
pat  in  Wost. 

"  Bat  wait/'  said  Jack.  "  I  idiall  go 
armed  myself,  and  with  as  many  men  as 
can  be  spared  for  the  duty.  If  I  find  that 
there  la  a  trap  laid,  I  pat  a  ballet  throngh 
yoar  head  and  will  risk  the  conseqaeaces." 

"Do  so.  Fm  agreeable,"  said  West. 
"Ten  o'clock,  then  1^ 

Jack  nodded  and  gave  instractbns  that 
as  many  men  as  coald  be  spared  from 
night  daty  shoald  parade  at  half-past  iiifte 
that  night,  armed  with  catlaases,  miuk^, 
and  pistols. 

By  the  time  appointed  the  blae  skies  had 
become  masses  of  heavy,  rolling,  black 
doads;  and  for  the  pleasant  spring  tempera- 
tare  of  the  morning  was  sabstituted  a 
bitter  north-east  wind,  accompanied  with 
sheets  of  driving  rain. 

The  men  shuddered  as  they  quitted 
their  warm  quarters  and  fell  in  outside  tiie 
Lieutenant's  hut ;  but  when  he  explained 
the  errand  they  were  on,  they  would  have 
raised  a  cheer  but  for  tactical  reafsons,  for 
the  news  of  the  four  successful  runs  during 
the  week  had  exasperated  them  as  janch 
as  it  had  their  commanding  officer. 

Then  with  a  steady  tramp  over  the 
boulders  and  loose  stones  of  the  rough  hill 
path,  they  went  towards  the  old  toll-gate 
on  the  Sholt  Eoad. 

Beeston  West  was  there  punctaally  at 
the  appointed  time.  He  was  sm<Aing  a 
cigar,  and  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits. 
Pausing  himself  at  Jack's  side  he  directed 
the  movements  of  the  little  column,  and 
led  it  to  the  little  church  on  the  clifif 
brow. 

At  the  churchyard  gate  a  halt  was 
called,*  and  the  Preventive  men  were  di- 
rected to  creep  in  and  take  up  their 
positions  amongst  the  tombstones  imme- 
diately about  the  door  under  the  belfry. 

"I  rayther  thiok  I  begin  to  twig  the 
meanin'  of  all  them  repairs  they've  been 
so  precious  busy  at  of  late,"  said  the 
Quartermaster.      "  ¥ou   may   take  your 


davy,  sir,  that  all  them  carts  full  o'  scaf- 
fold poles,  and  ladders,  and  buildin'  fix- 
ings, 'ad  som'ethink  else  in  'em  at  the 
same  time." 

"Now,  Lieutenant,"  said  West,  "if 
yoa're  ready,  I  am."  He  went  to  the 
door  under  the  belfry,  opened  it,  took  a 
ship's  lantern  from  a  seat,  lighted  it,  and 
set  it  on  the  stones  of  the  belfry. 

"  One  of  the  neatest  hiding-places  you 
could  imagine,"  he  ssdd,  smiling  as  he 
stooped  on  one  knee,  and  began  to  tug  at 
a  ring  in  the  memorial  stone  of  a  medisaval 
admiral  "Goes  all  the  way  under  the 
church,  and  leads  out  on  the  cb'fif 's  face. 
Used  to  be  a  burial-place  when  Forting- 
faain  was  a  big  place,  and  I've  heard  that 
when  the  smugglers  first  took  possession  of 
it,  they  tumhkd  four  hundred  coffins  and 
skeletons  out  into  boats  and  sank  them  at 
sea.  Every  now  and  then  bits  are  washed 
ashore  now,  and  simple  folks  think  there's 
been  a  wreck  somewhere,  little  thinking 
that  they've  come  from  Portingham  crypt." 

By  this  time  he  had  loosened  the  stone. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Garden,  will  you  go  down  1 
Bix  steps,  And  there  you  are  1 "  said  West 

"  Not  alone,  thank  you,"  said  Jack. 

•'  Very  well,  bring  the  whole  crew  then, 
if  yoa're  afraid  of  an  old  tomb,"  said  West. 

"  No,  Mr.  West,  I'm  not  afraid  of  that," 
said  Jack.  "  But  it's  as  well  to  be  on  one's 
goard  when  dealing  with  gentlemen  who 
don't  hesitate  to  do  mortal  injuries  to 
others  when  their  own  affairs  are  a  little 
crossed.  Quartermaster,  tell  off  half-a- 
dooen  men." 

The  men  entered,  and  they  descended 
ihe  weird,  dimly-lighted  burial-place. 

Beeston  West  led  the  way.  Suddenly 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  vexation,  and  ran  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  hunting  for  something. 

"  Well,  there's  precious  little  here  !  " 
said  Jack,  penetrating  the  angles  and 
recesses  of  the  vault  with  the  rays  of  his 
lantern.     "  It's  empty,  man  1 " 

No  one  but  himself  knew  the  glad, 
buoyant  feeling  which  filled  him  at  that 
moment  Of  course  he  saw  very  clearly 
that  goods  of  a  very  unecclesiastical  nature 
had  but  recently  been  removed,  for  on  the 
walls  were  the  distinct  outlines  of  cases, 
and  a  board  had  been  left  behind  with 
the  word  "  Nantes  "  upon  it  But  there 
was  nothing  by  which  to  convict  the 
Parson. 

He^  turned  to  Beeston  West,  who  was 
standing  the  very  picture  of  surprise  and 
mortification,  and  said : 

"  Wtll,  Mr.  West,  I  don't  think  we're 
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any  farther  on  our  way  than  when  we 
Btarted." 

"  Yes,  we  are,"  replied  West  angrily ; 
"the  place  was  chock-full  this  day  last 
week,  for  I  bought  a  case  of  claret  from  a 
sample  tasted  here.  Someone  has  tamed 
informer." 

"Serves  yon  right,*'  said  Jack  "I'm 
delighted  that  we  can  find  nothing ;  and, 
mind  yon,  Mr.  West,  there  will  be  no 
more  smuggling  at  Portingham." 

"  And  no  more  repairin'  of  the  chorch, 
sir,"  said  the  Quartermaster. 

They  ascended  the  steps  again.  Beeston 
West  was  leading,  and  turned  into  the 
churchyard  first.  He  had  scarcely  set  his 
foot  outside,  when  the  report  of  a  musket 
rang  through  the  air  and  he  fell  dead. 
Instantly,  the  Preventive  men  sprang  up ; 
bat  flJthough  they  searched  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  churchyard,  they  could 
find  no  one,  and  they  knew  that  he  had 
met  the  fate  of  a  traitor  at  the  hands  of 
the  desperate  men  whose  occupation  in 
Portingham  was  now  gone. 

Jack  locked  up  the  church,  placed 
Beeston  Wesl'd  body  on  an  improvised 
stretcher,  and  the  detachment  marched  to 
the  village.  Every  window  was  lighted, 
and  the  narrow  street  was  crowded  with 
men  and  women;  but  not  a  sound  was 
heard  as  the  little  procession  halted  at  the 
door  of  the  "  Sea  Serpent,"  and  Beeston 
West's  body  was  borne  inside  to  await  the 
inquest. 

Jack  dismissed  the  men  to  their  quar- 
tern, and  went  straight  to  the  Parsonage. 
He  found  Mr.  Texter  and  Olive  seated 
together  in  the  little  study,  and  told  them 
all  that  had  taken  place. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  Parson 
said: 

"  Well,  Mr.  Garden,  of  course  you  must 
think  me  a  double-faced  old  hypocrite,  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  on  my  arrival  here, 
tvrelve  years  ago,  I  was  given  the  alterna- 
tive by  the  smugglers  of  being  driven  out 
of  my  living  by  persecution,  or  of  allowing 
to  them  the  privilege  they  had  enjoyed 
from  time  immemorial  of  hiring  the  church 


vaults  as  a  store-house,   yon    can  nndcr 
stand  how  I,  a  poor  man  with  no  proles- 
sional  interest,  was  Mkely  to  decideL     I 
elected  to  remain,  although  I  knew  thmi, 
if  the  conditions  of  my  holding  the  firii^ 
were  known  to  the  Bishop,  I  should  be  dis- 
graced   and  ruined.     Then  Bfr.    Beeeton 
West  came  on  the  scene,  and  fell  in  love 
with  Olive,  and  decided  that,  onless  I  lei 
her  marry  him,  he  would  bring  the  smenlege 
before  the  Bishop — which  he  wonld  have 
done,  for  although  rough  and  rude,  he  was 
well   connected.      And    so   there    it    is, 
Lieutenant     I   could   have  wished    that 
less  violent  means  had  been  employed  to 
rid  me  of  my  persecutor,  yet  I  feel  sore 
that  Beeston   West  would  have  done  so 
good   had  he  lived,  and  I  am  sore  that 
my  poor  Olive  has  been  spared  ft  life  of 
misery." 

The  man  who  had  fired  the  shot  which 
killed  Beeston  West  was  never  detected, 
although  the  officers  of  justice  proeecuted 
enquiries  actively  in  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Bat  for  a  long  time  there  wis 
not  a  case  of  smuggling  known  at  Porting- 
ham, and  its  natives  not  only  took  to  honest 
trade  themselves,  but  so  extended  the  local 
cod  and  lobster  fisheries,  that  strangen 
were  attracted ;  new  houses  of  decent  i^ 
pearance  sprang  up ;  and  the  obscure,  dirty 
little  fishing-village,  famous  hitherto  for 
the  turbulent  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
became  a  thriving,  indastrious,  sober  little 
port 

Portingham  Church  underwent  a  genuine 
restoration,  and  the  first  ceremony  eele- 
brated  between  its  walls  after  it  had  been 
formally  thrown  open  for  public  service, 
was  the  wedding  of  Jack,  now  Commander 
Garden,  with  Olive;  and  not  the  least 
attractive  amongst  the  wedding-presents 
was  a  silver  centre-piece,  subscribed  for 
entirely  by  the  ex-smugglers  and  their 
families. 

Jack's  wound  troubled  him  more  than 
he  anticipated,  so  that  he  resigned  hii 
commission  in  a  few  years,  and  settled 
down  at  Pordngham  as  a  country  gentle- 
man of  independent  fortune. 
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